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WOMEN  WAGE-WORKERS. 

Tuesday,  September  18, 1888. 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  accompanied 
bj  the  following  women  wage- workers :  Miss  Minnie  Dempwojff  and  Miss 
Hannah  Gallagher,  from  Browning,  King&jOo.,  mannfactnrers  of  men's 
elothing,  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  Mary  Studd,  Miss  Jennie  Oheever,  and 
Miss  Mary  Clark,  from  the  Otis  Company,  of  Ware,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  cotton  and  knit  underwear,  etc. ;  Mrs.  Bahher,  Miss  J.  White,  Miss 
Pitts,  and  Mrs.  Stan  field,  from  the  mills  at  Bockville,  Conn.,  of  JohnT. 
Plammer  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

8TATEMEHT  OY  ME8.  J.  ELLEH  FOSTEB. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  will  bear  what  you  have  to  say,  Mrs.  Foster. 

Mrs.  FosTBB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
sought  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  you,  as  representing  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  some  matters  which  concern,  it  s(*ems  to  me, 
the  women  wage  workers  of  the  country.  I  have  been  for  years  con- 
nected with  philanthropic  ai^  Christian  work,  which  has  included  in 
its  scope  the  relation  of  women  to  the  home,  to  the  charities,  to  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  to  political  relations.  I  am  at  this  time  president  of 
the  Woipan's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The 
organization  has  under  its  care  an  institution — a  home  for  unfortunate 
▼omen  who  need  protection  and  care — and  in  connection  with  that,  as 
well  as  with  other  philanthropies,  I  have  come  to  feel  very  much  the 
needs  of  women — of  a  great  class  of  women — who  are  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  homes.  They  are  dependent  upon  their  own  individual  labor 
for  their  daily  bread;  not  protected  by  husband  or  brother,  they  must 
idy  upon  their  own  eftbrts  for  sustenance, 
W  TAB 
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I  have  believed  that  whatever  woman  needed  in  this  coontry  would 
be  supplied  when  she  should  come  to  possess  equal*  political  relations 
with  man.  1  believe  there  should  be  equality  in  political  relations ; 
women  can  never  be  secured  a  fair  and  even  chance  in  this  world  with- 
out these  equal  political  relations. 

About  a  year  ago  1  went  to  Europe  and  there  studied  these  questions. 
I  felt  at  first  that  the  degradation  which  we  see  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  British  islands  was  due  in  the  main  to  political  conditions, 
just  as  1  had  supposed  that  the  exalted  position  which  American  women 
occupy  is  due  to  their  educational  advantages ;  and  being  daughters, 
wives,  and  sisters  of  freemen — as  our  men  are  free — they  unconsciously 
reap  the  benefit  which  must  come  from  breathing  free  air.  On  the  Con- 
tinent 1  saw  women  harnessed  with  beasts  of  burden  on  the  common 
road  and  performing  the  most  menial  service,  or  at  work  in  theileld, 
their  little  children  at  home  or  sleeping  in  the  grass,  while  the  mothers 
used  the  plow  or  hoe. 

The  military  system  of  Europe,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  political 
system — being  always  necessary  in  monarchial  government — helps  to 
degrade  labor,  and  the  degradation  of  labor  brings  degradation  to 
woman ;  for  when  men  go  down,  women  go  just  a  little  lower ;  when  men 
have  a  hard  time,  women  have  a  little  harder  time.  In  this  terribje  con- 
test, this  struggle  for  existence,  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  woman 
goes  to  the  wall  first. 

Then  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  I  studied  the  question  still 
more.  1  expected  to  be  relieved  when  I  went  there ;  I  said,  "Surely  in 
good  old  England  things  can  not  be  so  bad  as  they  are  on  the  Con- 
tinent; it  is  not  possible  that  Scotch  women  and  English  women  will  be 
found  as  degraded  in  their  manner  of  living  and  in  their  whole  condi- 
tion as  are  these  women  on  the  Continent."  Americans  think  of  Eng- 
land as  the  old  home.  We  know  whence  we  came.  But  1  was  as  much 
distresse<l  in  England  as  I  had  been  on  the  Continent  by  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  women;  in  Scotland  it  is  no  better. 

]n  Ireland  it  is  worse.  I  studied  her  history  as  it  is  written  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  as  one  gets  it  irom  their  lips.  I  s&t  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor.  I  talked  to  the  men  and  to  the  women  and  found  out 
from  this  association,  and  from  authoritative  statement,  that  the  polit- 
ical subjection  of  Ireland  to  England  was  not  accomplished  until  its  in- 
dustrial condition  had  been  destroyed;  that  the  factories,  the  looms, 
and  the  workshops  of  the  manufacturing  districts  were  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  England's  industrial  policy,  and  that  when  England  had 
made  Ireland  a  beggar  it  was  very  easy  to  make  Ireland  a  slave. 

With  all  these  feelings  in  my  heart  I  came  home,  and  felt,  as  every 
American  feels  when  first  he  arrives  here,  as  if  I  could  stoop  and  kiss 
the  very  soil  of  my  native  country.  Passing  through  New  England, 
Massachusetts  presented  to  me,  as  it  does  to  every  passer  by,  a  picture 
t)f  comfortable  homes,  beautiful  homes,  and  bright  and  happy  women. 
It  seemed  one  gala  day,  as  if  this  State'  of  factories  and  mills  were 
rejoicing  in  a  holiday.  I  am  a  Massachusetts- born  woman.  In  my  girl- 
hood I  knew  our  manufacturing  towns.  1  know  how  Massachusetts 
women  live  in  the  Ijome  and  in  the  factory. 

Then,  later  on,  going  West,  I  saw  the  American  women  on  the  farm 
and  the  comforts  of  their  homes.  Then  I  asked,  **  Why  is  all  this  f"  I 
began  to  realize  that  our  industrial  system  is  a  cause  of  our  prosperity. 
I  knew  tlmt  it  was  a  feature  of  that  prosperity,  but  that  it  vvas  a  cause 
I  had  never  understood  until  I  came  to  compare  our  condition  with  that 
abroad.    Justnt  that  time  the  great  controversy  came  on  concerning 
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oar  protective  Bystem,  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  Preaident's  mes- 
sage; the  more  I  thought  the  more  I  realized  that  the  best  we  can  do 
for  the  world  is  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves  by  building  up  a  country 
to  vhich  the  world's  toilers  caQ  come. 

Then  came  the  popular  discussion  of  this  great  question,  and  in  corn- 
moo  with  every  true  country -loving  citizen  I  wafls  stirred,  for  I  love  my 
ooQDtry ;  I  have  warm  blood  in  my  veins.  My  father  came  from  Bunker 
Hill  and  my  mother  from  good  old  Miles  Standish  stock,  and  to  me 
there  is  no  emblem  so  beantiful,  except  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  our 
boly  religion,  as  is  the  flag  of  our  country.  I  looked  to  yon  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  whicb  is  best  in  our  nation ;  I  read  the  discussion 
which  went  on  under  this  dome,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  industrial 
change  proposed  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  would  bear  terribly 
on  the  women ;  and  I  said,  "  Will  no  woman  go  before  those  committees  t 
Will  no  woman  speak  for  the  women  of  the  country  f  ' 

In  these  discussions  aft'ecting  wages,  men  wage-workers  were  always 
the  subject  of  inquiry ;  it  was  the  man  in  the  mines  and  mills  and  fac 
tones,  it  was  always  man,  man,  man,  everywhere.  The  relation  of  the 
industrial  system  to  women  was  considered  as  merely  incidental,  she 
being  known  as  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some  wage-earner ;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, one-third  or  one-half  of  the  wage-earners  in  this  country  are 
women  who  are  not  supported  by  husbands  or  fathers,  but  stand  in  mills 
or  factories,  at  the  shuttle,  and  the  loom  and  earn  their  daily  bread.  If 
they  did  not  they  would  starve,  they  and  their  little  children,  their  aged 
parents,  or  other  dependents  would  starve. 

This  is  the  condition  which  confronts  us  to-day ;  to  speak  for  these 
novoioed  wage-workers  am  I  here.  I  do  not  come  to  discuss  the  tariff 
technically ;  I  am  not  a  specialist  on  this  line,  though  I  may  be  on 
others,  bat  I  can  talk  to  you  out  of  my  heart  and  beg  you  to  consider 
these  women.  They  should  be  considered  as  actual  wage-earners,  not 
as  being  incidentaUy  and  secondarily  affected  by  the  wage  system. 
The  womanhood  of  this  country  must  not  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  womanhood  of  Europe.  If  it  is,  gentlemen,  you  will  all  be  brought 
down,  for  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  type  of  civilization  is 
set  by  the  position  which  woman  occupies  in  the  nation.  If  our  women 
most  clean  the  streets,  must  work  at  starvation  wages,  as  the  women 
across  the  water  do,  tor  bare  necessaries,  food,  and  clothing  for  their 
ehildren — ^if  that  condition  is  forced  upon  them,  with  their  degradation 
the  American  home  will  lose  its  essential  position  in  our  national  life. 

So,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  an  American  woman  I  ask  you 
to  remember  these  working  women.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  here  be- 
fore yoQ  till  they  came  to  me  yesterday  morning.  I  took  them  as  aver- 
age American  working  women.  When  I  asked  them,  *' What  are  you 
going  to  say!"  they  answered,  *'  What  do  you  want  to  know  !"  I  said, 
•^Do  yoa  know  anything  as  to  what  you  are  here  for!''  *' Well,  we 
were  told  we  are  here  to  testify  about  our  wages."  One  of  the  women 
said,  *<I  aske<l  onr  saperintendent  what  we  were  to  do,  and  he  said  that 
we  were  to  go  to  Washington  and  tell  the  truth  and  that  he  had  no  in- 
Htmctions  to  give  us."  These  are  not  instructed  witnesses,  gentlemen. 
They  are  average  mill  operatives,  who  come  from  the  spindles  and  the 
looms.  Two  of  them  have  taught  school  and  now  have  certificates  of 
Kholarship  from  their  States;  others  play  the  piano.  We  have  women 
here  also  who  take  the  current  magazines  of  the  country,  to  whom  the 
Centtoy  and  Harper's  find  their  way  every  month.  They  are  regular 
atteodants  upon  our  churches ;  they  take  their  part  in  everything  that 
is  good  and  bemitifbl  and  grand  in  this  country,  and  yet  they  are  only 
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factory  girls.  Three  of  these  are  xparried  and  their  husbands  axe  em- 
ployed in  the  mills.  We  have  girls  here  who  have  worked  in  Bngland, 
and  we  have  one  who  has  workea  in  Germany.  I  said  to  them  last  night, 
^^Tell  me,  trnly,  are  yon  not  a  little  above  the  average  in  your  shop? 
Did  they  not  select  you  as  being  above  the  averaget"  One  said  to  me, 
^<I  asked  the  superintendent  why  he  chose  me,  as  we  have  a' good  many 
who  can  do  the  work  better  than  I."  Another  said,  ^^I  don't  know, 
unless  it  is  b&cause  I  have  come  from  England."  Two  have  returned 
from  tours  in  Europe.  They  earned  their  money  and  paid  their  passage, 
and  now  have  returned  and  stand  by  the  loom  to  earn  more  money  to 
do  the  same  thing  ^gain. 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  an  American  woman,  I  want  to  file  my 
solemn  protest  against  any  change  in  our  industrial  system  which  will 
tend  to  bring  these  women's  comforts  down  to  the^evel  of  European  life. 
I  have  a  right  to  speak.  I  was  bom  here,  and  this  country  belongs  to 
me  and  to  these  women  even  as  it  does  to  you.  Some  of  you  fought  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  My  ancestors  fought  to  build  up  this 
nation  and  the  blood  of  my  kindred  was  shed  on  the  battle-fields  of  the 
South.  I  can  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  these  women  will  be  able  to 
give  any  votes,  for  they  will  not.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
either  political  party  whether  they  think  one  way  or  the  other ;  tliey 
can  not  increase  any  majority  for  you.  I  have  no  vote.  Nobody  rep- 
resents me  here.  The  gentlemen  who  come  ftom  Iowa  represent  the 
.  voters  of  Iowa;  they  do  not  represent  me.  But  I  do  come  here  to  say 
that  we  represent  your  homes,  and  that  is  the  side  of  tbe  industrial 
question  for  which  I  plead.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  capitalists  of 
New  England  make  more  or  less — ^they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— but  I  do  care  whether  these  women  and  those  they  represent 
thrive  or  starve.    I  care  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  my  country. 

Ohaibman  (to  Senator  Hiscock).  Do  you  wish  to  ask  Mrs.  Foster  any 
questions  t 

Senator  Hiscock.  No  ;  I  believe  not. 

The  Oh^bhan  (to  Senator  Harris).  Do  yon  want  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions to  Mrs.  ^Foster  f 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not. 

Tbe  Ohaibhan  (to  Mrs.  Foster).  You  have  levered  the  grounds 
very  thoroughly,  I  oelieve,  Mrs.  Foster.  Now,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
any  of  these  ladies  as  respects  their  occupation,  etc.  Where  shall  we 
begin,  Mrs.  Foster? 

Mrs.  FosTEB.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  any  difference.  We  have 
no  plans. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  this  lady  who  sits 
next  to  me  state  what  her  occupation  is,  where  she  works,  etc.  * 

Senator  Habbis.  Let  her  state  her  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 
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By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Yon  may  state  your  name,  and  of  what  country  you  are  a  native! 
A.  Miss  Bahner  is  my  name;  I  was  born  in  Germany. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  now,  and  where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  I  live  in 
Bockville,  Couu. 

Q.  Do  yon  work  in  a  factory  f — A.  In  a  woolen  factory, 

Q.  You  work  for  wages  t--A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  By  the  week,  or  by  the  day,  or  by  the  piece!— A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  At  what  particular  workf — A.  Men^s  clothing,  weaving.  We  are 
paid  by  the  ya^rd. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  earnings  f — A.  About  $9  or  $10. 

Q-  How  long  have  yon  worked  in  our  American  factories  l-^A.  About 
twenty  years. 

Q.  Had  you  any  experience  before  in  Germany  f^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  back  there  since  you  came  to  the  United  States  f 
—A.  Tee,  nir;  three  times.    I  was  in  the  old  oonntry  since. 

Q.  Yoo  have  returned  to  Germany  three  times  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  receive  about  $9  or  $10  la  week  for  your  work  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  kindred  work  in  Germany? — A. 
When  I  worke<l  there  I  made  about  1  mark  and  50  pfennigs )  that  is 
aboBt  the  highest  pay.  . 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  yon  got  that  much  per  day  f — A.  Per  day. 

Q.  Yon  made  a  mark  and  a  half  per  day ;  that  was  the  highest  you 
received  f — A,  That  was  the  highest. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  while  ago ;  do  yon  know  what  wages  they  receive 
there  now  t — A,  They  receive  about  2  mai^s  a  day. 

Q.  That  would  be  12  marks  a  week.  Taking  everything  by  and  large 
do  yon  think  you  can  live  better  here  than  in  Germany 'on  the  wages 
JOQ  earn  t — A.  Of  course  I  can  live  better  here  (laughing),  or  else  I 
would  not  be  back  so  many  times. 

Q.  Very  much  better  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 

Q.  YoQ  say  yon  are  employed  la  a  woolen  mill  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  German  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  are  employed  in 
that  mill  ! — A.  1  can't  teU  you ;  I  don't  just  rem^nber. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  t — A.  It  may  be  about  a  hundred,  or  over 
a  hundred ;  I  am  not  sure  if  there  is  a  hundred. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  mill,  of  all  nation- 
alftiMt 

Mrs.  Bahnkr.  Do  you  mean  in  weaving,  or  all  those  working  in  the 
flriU  wbeie  I  work  t 

Senator  Harris.  I  speak  of  the  employes  in  the  millj  weaving,  and 
ererythiRg  elfle. — A.  There  be  135  looms,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
others  there  are  spinning,  and  finishing,  and  all :  I  dont  know  for  sure. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  Germans  employed  in  tne  mills  as  there  are  of 
»ther  nationalities  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more. 

Q.  More  Germans  than  of  all  other  nationalities  ?«— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Italians  t — A.  ^No. 

Q.  Whfit  other  nationalities  except  Americans  are  there  f — A.  Most 
Qsually  Irish  and  English. 

Q.  English,  Irish,  and  Germans ;  are  there  many  more  English,  Irish, 
and  Germans  employed  in  the  mill  than  Americans  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  Americans  are  employed  in  the  mills f — 
A.  There  isn't  many  weaving ;  they  work  finishing  off  the  work  mostly. 

Q.  There  is  a  very  small  number  of  Americans  when  compared  with 
the  f  rish,  English,  and  Germans  employed  there  f — A.  I  can't  talk  very 
good  English,  so  I  don't  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harris's  general  idea  is  that  there  are  more 
people  bom  in  other  countries  working  in  those  mills  than  those  born  in 
Mseoontry. 

Mrs.  Bahhrr.  Yespthere  are. 
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Senator  Habbis.  A  great  many  more,  she  has  already  said.  That  is 
all  I  wish  to  ask. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Yon  say  yoa  haye  been  in  Germany  three  times  since  yon  came 
to  this  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  have  never  worked  there  since. 

Q.  When  were  yoa  last  in  Germany  f — A.  Last  year. 
.  Q.  Can  yon  describe  to  as  the  condition,  ia  a  general  way,  of  living^ 
as  between  the  working  women  of  Germany,  with  whom  yon  have  come 
in  contact,  and  the  people  in  similar  employment  heref  Can  yoa  de- 
scribe the  difference,  if  there  is  any  difference,  in  their.manner  of  living 
and  in  the  things  they  have  and  enjoy  f — A.  They  can't  save  no  money, 
as  they  can  here.  They  can  get  jast  what  they  need,  bat  they  can't 
save. 

Q.  Yon  are  able  to  save  something  oat  of  year  wages  in  this  coun- 
try f -^ A.  That  is  wAat  I  am  in  this  country  for  (laughing). 

Q.  To  save  money  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  their  daily  labor  must  be  used  up  for'  their  daily  bread  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  you  are  able  to  save  something  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  a  pleasant  country  to  live  in! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
do. 

Q.  We  have  the  same  sunshine  here  as  they  have  in'  Germany. — 
A.  That  is  true. 

8TATEKEHT  OF  HISS  J.  WHITE. 

Mrs.  FosTEB.  Miss  White  comes  from  the  same  establishment  as  Miss 
Bahner. 

Miss  White.  The  same  establishment,  but  another  mill — a  woolen 
mill. 

By  the  Ghaibmaiy: 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  this  mill  f — ^A.  I  wind  skeins  of  worsted  on 
spools  before  the  weavers  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  spool,  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  day!— A.  I  work 
by  the  pound.  * 

Q.  What  are  your  wages  f — A.  I  make  between  $7.50  and  $8  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  yon  work  f — ^A.  Sometimes  I  get  there  at  7 
and  sometimes  half-past  8,  and  work  to  12,  and  then  we  have  an  hour 
at  noon-time,  and  then  we  get  out  at  half-past  5  or  6;  sometimes  we 
work  until  half-past  6.    We  are  working  on  6  o'clock  time  now. 

Q.  But  still  you  work  by  the  pound  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  work  more  hours  you  get  more  pay  f — ^A.  More  pay  j 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  Then  your  average  is  about  11  hours  a  day  of  work,  is  it  notf 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  make  that  out. 

Miss  White.  It  is  10  hours  per  day  on  the  average. 

Senator  Habbis.  She  gets  there  at  half-past  6  and  leaves  at  half- 
past  6. 

The  Chaibman.  But  there  is  a  little  hiatus.  She  said  sometimes  she 
did  not  get  there  until  half-past  8. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  understood  her  to  say  that  she  generally  got  there 
at  half-past  6. 
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Miss  White.  Sometimes  we  get  there  a  little  earlier  and  sometimes 
a  little  later. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  long  f — A.  1  have  been  work- 
ing at  the  same  work  five  years. 

Q.  HaveyoQ  everworkedinany  other  country  f — A.  We  were  brought 
from  England  when  we  were  very  small  children,  but  in  this  country  we 
have  always  worked  at  Bockville,  in  the  woolen  mills  at  that  same  place. 

Q.  At  this  particular  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  this  particular  work. 

Q«  Yon  have  no  observation  or  experience  of  similar  work  in  other 
countries  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  earnings  are  from  $7.50  to  $8  a  week  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  Foster.  Have  you  not  a  paper  with  your  average  pay  roll,  or 
have  I  thatf 

Miss  White.  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  FosTEB.  I  think  she  brought  a  paper  showing  that  the  average 
is  $8.03. 

The  Chaibman.  Yon  handed  me  a  paper,  Mrs.  Foster,  but  I  have  had 
no  chance  to  look  for  it  here. 

Mrs.  Foster.  There  was  some  paper  that  had  a  record  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaieman.)  What  is  the  firm  you  work  forf— A.  I  don't 
know.    It  always  went  by  the  name  of  New  England,  for  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  memorandum.  Is  that  tlie  one  you  refer 
tot 

Mrs.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  that  the  average  weekly  wages  from 
January  to  July  was  $8.03 ;  I  suppose  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Miss  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lady  knows  what  she 
was  paid.    It  does  not  need  any  verification  by  record. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  she  knows  well  what  she  was  paid,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  I  am  sure. 

Miss  White.  Yes,  s'u-. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  that  compensation  enables  you  to 
live  comfortably.  Of  course  you  do  live  comfortably  f — ^A.  Certainly  j 
I  live  at  home. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  across  the  water  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  women  are  there  in  this  factory  f 

Miss  White.  Where  I  am  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  in  a  general  way. 

A.  I  should  judge  perhaps  from  125  to  130,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  You  are  all  paid  substantially  the  same  scale  of  wages  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  the  same  mode  of  living  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 

Q.  About  how  many  Americans  are  employed  in  the  factory  where 
you  work,  Miss  White  ! — A.  1  don't  think  there  are  so  many  Americans 
as  there  are  Germans,  Irish,  and  English.  There  is  a  considerable  lot 
of  English  people  employed,  and  there  is  a  great  many  men  weavers,  a 
great  many. 

Q.  About  what  proiwrtion  of  the  laborers  or  operatives  in  the  factory 
are  native  Americans,  and  what  proportion  are  from  other  countries  f — 
A«  I  don't  )nst  understand  what  yon  mean. 
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Q.  I  mean  are  there  two  or  three  times  as  many  foreigners  as  there 
are  native  Americans,  for  instance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  more  than  three  times  as  many  f — ^A.  I  shouldn't  gness 
there  was;  no,  sir. 

Q.  About  three  times  ae  many  foreigners  as  native  Americans  em- 
ployed in  that  factory  !— A.  About  that  many. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  You  were  born  in  England! — A.  I  was  born  in  England;  yes, sir. 

Q,  When  did  you  come  to  our  country  f — A,  I  should  think  it  was 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  back. 

Q.  Then  in  computing  the  native-born  people  you  would  not  compute 
yourself  t~ A.  Kot  at  all. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  an  American,  although  you  are  English 
bom  f — A.  Of  course  I  am  English,  but  I  most  always  want  to  be  called 
a  Yankee,  because  I  have  been  here  so  long. 


STATEMENT  OF  HISS  PITTS. 

By  the  Ghaibman: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  f — A,  At  the  Hockonum  Mills,  Rock- 
ville,  Conn. 

Q,  You  work  in  the  same  mills  with  Miss  White  ! — A.  Ko.  * 

Q.  You  work  in  the  same  townf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  I  sew. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  make  up  whatf — A.  No;  I  sew  after  the 
wefivers  cloth  for  gentlemen's  suits. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  England. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country! — A.  Two  years  last 
July. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  this  mill  I — A.  One  year. 

Q.  Did  you  come  over  to  this  country  with  your  parents,  or  how  did 
you  happen  to  come  to  our  country? — A.  I  came  with  friends. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  the  mills  in  England  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  kind  of  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  now  in  this 
country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there? — A.  From  the  time  I  was  six- 
teen years  old  until  I  was  twenty-one. 

Q.  Then  you  came  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 
Q.  You  were  five  years  in  England  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then  you  know  something  about  the  wages  paid  in  England? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  paid  there  for  the  same  kind  of  work  you  are 
now  performing,  per  day  or  per  week  ? — A.  Sixteen  shillings  per  week. 

Q.  What  are  you  paid  here  for  the  same  work? — A,  $7.^  per  week. 

Q.  Do  you  work  longer  or  shorter  time  here  ? — A.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Q.  Do  you  work  more  or  less  here  than  there  1 — A.  Four  hours  more 
here  per  week. 

Q.  You  earned  16  shillings  per  week  over  there,  and  you  earn  $7.50 
here?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Habsis  : 
Q.  And  work  fonr  hoars  a  day  more  here  than  you  did  there;  or  did 
I  nndei-stahd  yoa  that  way  f — A.  Four  hoars  a  week  more. 

By  the  Ghaibhan  : 

Q.  They  work  ftfty-six  hoars  a  week  and  oar  people  work  sixty  hoars 
a  week  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  get  here  $7.50  as  against  16  shillings  which  yoa  receive  there. 
Do  yoa  boy  yonr  own  things! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inotherwords,yoahavecontrolof  your  own  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  that  oar  $7.50  goes  fatther  or  less  far  in  baying  yoa 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  yoa  want  than  16  shillings  did  in 
England  t — A.  It  goes  mnch  farther. 

Q.  Yoa  can  bay  mor^  things  here  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  year  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say^  you  can  live  mach  more  comfortably  here  than  yoa 
coaid  there  for  the  wages  you  receive  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  Aboat  how  many  people  of  foreign  birth  are  employed  in  the  fiftc* 
tory  in  which  you  work,  Miss  Pitts  f-7-A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  than  of  native  Americans  f — A.  There  are 
more  foreigners,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  more. 

Q.  Not  the  exact  number,  but  about  how  many  more  f —-A.  I  could 
not  say,  I  haven't  any  idea ;  I  have  been  working  in  the  mill  only  a  year. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  more,  or  a  very  small  number  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a-  great  many  more. 

Mrs.  FosTBB.  Senator,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
ladies  I  spoke  about  who  saved  money  enough  to  go  home  to  England 
in  the  little  time  she  had  lived  in  this  country,  and  has  just  returned. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  that.  I  hope  she  will  be 
as  soccessfal  in  the  future. 


STAIfEXEHT  OF  KBS.  STAHBFDSLD. 

By  the  Ghaibman: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed,  Mrs.  Stansfield  f — A.  In  Bockville, 
Conn.,  in  the  same  mill. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  t — A.  Two  years  in  Bockville. 

Q.  Have  you  workcKl  elsewhere! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  a  year  and  a 
half  In  Providence. 

Q.  Anywhere  else  f — A.  Kot  in  this  country ;  in  England. 

Q«  Yon  also  are  from  England  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  only  been  in 
this  coantry  three  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  work  t — A.  Sewing  worsted  cloth. 

Q.  Sabstantially  what  Miss  Pitts  is  doing  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis: 

Q.  Is  that  sewing  the  cloth  after  it  is  made,  or  is  it  something  that 
is  done  in  the  coarse  of  manufacturing  the  cloth  f — ^A.  It  is  sewing  the 
threads  that  the  weavers  leave  out,  mending  the  holes  made  by  the 
weavers,  and  making  the  cloth  perfect. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  manufactar- 
ing  of  the  doth  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  all  over  the  world. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  It  is  a  sort  of  cleaningap  process,  or  perfecting  process  t — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  to  make  it  perfect. 

Q.  You  have  worked  at  the  same  work  abroad,  I  take  it,  also  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  always  worked  at  that  work. 

Q.  \  In  other  words,  it  is  yoar  occapation,  as  it  is  that  of  Miss  Pitts  t — 
A.  Jast  the  same. 

The  ChairmanI  I  forgot  to  ask  Miss  Pitts  one  question.  Is  it  ex- 
hausting work  ? 

Miss  Pitts.  No ;  it  is  not  e^anstipg,  but  it  is  very  tedious.' 

The  Chairman;  Requires  a  fine  eye  t 

Miss  Pitts.  Yes,  sir ;  and  takes  a  long  time  to  get  the  hand  expe- 
rienced. 

Q.  (To  Mrs.  Stansfield.)  Your  wages,  then,  are  about  the  same  as 
Miss  Pitts's  ?— A.  My  wages  are  $8.50  now. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  work  also  by  the  piece,  or  do  you  work  by  the 
week  t — A.  I  work  by  the  day. 

Q.  What  did  you  receive  on  the  other  side  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  ? — A.  I  commenced  with  16  shillings,  and  just  before  I  came  here 
I  had  a  guinea. 

Q.  A  guinea  a  week? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  the  average 
there. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  the  average  t  You  had  a  pretty  big 
sum. — A.  Sixteen  shillings  is  the  highest  they  get. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 

Q.*  In  that  work  do  they  increase  the  wages  as  one  becomes  more 
and  more  experienced  and  expert  in  the  work,  both  in  England  and 
here? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  by  virtue  of  your  experience  and  expertness  you  are  paid 
better  wages — that  is,  increased  wages — there,  as  you  Jiave  obtained 
increased  wages  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Are  you  working  in  the  same  mill  with  any  one  of  these  ladies 
whom  we  have  already  interrogated  Y — A.  No,  sit. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  native-bom  Americans  are  employed 
in  the  mill  in  which  you  work  as  compared  with  the  persons  employed 
of  foreign  birth,  Irish,  English,  and  Germans  f — A.  There  are^  more 
Germans  and  Irish  than  anything;  there  are  not  many  Yankees  there. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  more  foreigners  employed  there  than 
native  Americans  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  reasonably  approximate  idea  as  to  how  many 
more  f  Are  there  three  or  four  to  one,  or  four  or  five  to  one,  or  two  or 
three  to  one  ? — ^A.  I  guess  there  are  six  to  one. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Your  home  is  in  our  country  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 
Q.  You  made  your  home  here  about  when  Y — ^A.  I  have  been  living 
here  three  years,  but  I  made  it  my  home  a  year  and  a  half  since. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  citizen ;  how  long  since  you  decided 
to  Uve  here? — A.  Three  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  live  now  in  our  country,  as  I  understand 
it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Oh,  yes;  she  is  an  American  citizen  to  all  intents 
and  purposes;  an  adopted  citizen. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  MISS  HAHVAH  OALLAOHEB. 

By  the  Ohaibman  ; 

Q.  Where  do  yoa  work  f— A.  With  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  at  tai- 
loring. 

Q.  What  place  f— A.  New  York  Oity. 

Q.  They  do  (sentlemen's  tailoring  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods;  men's  and  boys'  goods  Y — A.  Men's  cloth- 
ing only. 

Q.  And  yon  work  for  them  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  week  or  by  the  honr  t — A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  worked  for  them  t— A.  A  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  working  in  our  country  before? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
Carhart  &  Wickford,  New  York. 

Q.  Yon  were  bom  in  this  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  wages  per  week  Y — A.  Nine  dollars  in  the  dull  season 
and  $12  in  the  busy  season. 

Q.  Do  yon  sew? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  machine. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  ? — A.  Nine  hours  and  a  half^ 
and  have  half  a  day  off  on  Satnrda3\ 

Q.  Is  this  a  large  establishment  in  which  you  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  women  employed  there,  or  girls  f — A.  In  our  de- 
partment the  majori^  are  women. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 
Q.  And  about  how  many  in  all? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  how  many ;  about 
thirty  women  in  our  department. 

By  the  Ghaxbmaiv  : 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  making  men's  clothes  ?-rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  about  like  work  in  other  countries  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  able,  with  the  wages  you  receive,  I  suppose,  to  live  com- 
fortably and  to  save  a  little  something,  are  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
live  comfortably. 

Q.  Every  week  you  get  what  you  really  need  with  your  wages  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  HisoooK : 
Q.  How  do  ypur  wages  compare  with  those  of  the  other  ladies  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  ?— A.  They  are  al>out  the  same ;  they  all  average 
about  the  same — ^that  is,  in  my  line  of  work— operating  on  a  machine. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  Please  give  me  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  establishment  where  you  work  ? — A.  That  I  could  not 
da 

Q.  Could  you  not  approximate  whether  it  is  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
or  two  or  three  hundred  ? — A.  No^  sir ;  there  are  too  many  floors,  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  there 
of  foreign  birth  as  compared  with  the  native  Americans? — A.  I  think 
the  m^ority  are  Americans ;  in  my  department  they*  are. 

Q.  And  of  what  nationality  are  the  others  ? — ^A.  Germans  and  Jews. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MI8S  UHHIE  DBHPWOUT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  work? — ^A.  I  am  also  employed  with  Browning, 
King  &  Co.,  in  New  York. 

Q.  In  the  same  establishment  where  Miss  Gallagher  works  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  f — A.  I  baste  by  hand. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  use  a  machine  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  day,  the  week,  or  by  the  month  t — ^A.  By  the 
piece. 

Q.*How  many  hours  do  you  work  t — A.  Nine  hours  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  earn  ? — ^A.  I  earn  from  five  to  six  dollars  a 
week. 

By  Mrs.  Fostbb  : 
Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  t— A.  I  have  worked  there  nine 
months.    I  am  only  a  learner  there. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  Is  anybody  there  receiving  lower  compensation  than  yon  t — ^A. 
No,  sir.' 

Q.  Most  of  them  receive  higher,  I  take  it? — A.  Higher;  yes.  The 
average  runs  about  $7.50,  and  sometimes  over  that. 

Q.  You  get  about  a  dollar  a  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harris,  do  you  want  to  ask  her  anything 
morel 

Senator  Harris.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  where  you  were  bom,  Miss  Dempwolfft 

Miss  Dbmpwolff.  In  the  United  States— in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Foster.  The  next  three  ladies  come  from  the  cotton  mills  in 
Ware,  Mass.,  from  different  lines  of  work. 


STATEMENT  OF  MISS  JEHVIE  OHEETEB. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  do,  Miss  Cheever? — ^A.  I  keep  books  in 
the  finishing  department  of  the  underwear  department. 

Q.  What  are  your  wages  f— A.  $7.60  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work! — A.  Sixty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  That  is  ten  hours  a  day  oo  the  average  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  T — A.  Vermont. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  this  establishment  t — ^A.  I  have 
worked  in  this  establishment  five  years. 

Q.  Are  there  many  ladies  employed  there  f — A.  Quite  a  good  many. 
.  Q.  What  are  their  average  earnings,  so  far  as  you  know  f — ^A.  From 
$7  to  $7.50  a  week. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  engaged  in  work  that  is  appropriate  for  women 
to  do  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Harris: 

Q.  You  keep  books  for  what  establishment  t — ^A.  For  one  room,  the 
finishing  room. 

Q.  You  keep  the  books  tor  only  one  roomt — ^A.  For  only  one  room. 

Q.  In  what  establishment! — A.  In  the  underwear  department  of  the 
Otis  Company. 
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Q.  Do  they  maDdfactare  clothing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  mannfactare 
tills  knit  nnderwear. 

Q.  Gan  yoo  approximate  the  Dumber  of  persons — men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls — who  are  employed  in  that  establishment? — A.  The  corpora- 
tMm  employs  abont  1,700  in  several  different  buildings. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  unmber  of  native- 
boni  and  foreign-bom  persons  employed  by  that  firm  or  corporation! — 
A«  I  don't  know  how  many :  there  are  not  many  from  Europe,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  Canadian  French;  I  can  not  tell  how  many;  I  have  no 
idea. 

Q.  Are  there  more  Canadian  French  and  other  foreign-born  people 
than  native  Americans  employed  there,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  think 
net;  I  don't  know;  I  ean't  tell. 

By  the  CHAiBMAif : 

Q.  Ton  say  there  are  a  great  many  French  from  Canada ;  what  pro- 
portion of  those  employed  there,  taken  by  and  large,  are  Americans — 
I  mean  people  who  are  bom  here  and  who  have  always  lived  here? 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is  what  she  told  me  she  could  not  tell. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  beg  pardon.  I  consider  an  American  as  one  who 
lives  here  and  intends  to  abide  with  us. 

By  Senator  Hisoook  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  employes  are  ladies? — A.  Abont  one- 
half  i  should  think.  * 

Q.  About  one-half  of  the  1,700  employed  there  are  wcmien  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sip. 

nATEMsar  of  mbs.  mabt  studd. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Yon  are  also  from  Ware,  Mass.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  work  in  the  un- 
derwear department. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  jour  work  ? — A.  I  have  charge  of  the  books, 
and  also  have  charge  of  different  cuttings  in  the  different  rooms. 

Q.  What  are  your  wages? — A.  Eight  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  A  week  of  sixty  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  ladies  in  your  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  two-thirds  of 
them  are  ladies ;  I  think  about  200. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  there  in  that  room  ? — A.  About 
seven  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  town  is  Ware?— A.  It  had  about  8,000  at  the  last 
census. 

Q.  Is  it  a  purely  manufacturing  town?~A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  churches  there? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q-  Are  there  any  schools? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  church  and  school,  and  so  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

8IATEKEHT  OF  MISS  MABY  GLABK 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  also  work  in  this  Ware  establishment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  work? — A.  Web-drawing  in  the  cloth  mill ;  that  is, 
praparing  the  work  for  the  looms. 

Q.  For  the  knitting  looms  ?—A«  ISo^  sir;  it  is  doth.  We  make  cloth, 
•beetai  ehecksy  etc 
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Q.  What  are  yoar  wages  f — A.  I  am  paid  by  piece  work. 

Q.  What  does  it  ainoant  to  ? — A.  From  $7  to  $9  a  week. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  womeu  in  Ware  employed  ia 
that  kind  of  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  anticipate  Senator  Harris  by  asking  where  yon  were  born  t — 
A.  In  Ware. 

The  Ghaieman.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Foster  and  ladies ;  you 
have  given  us  a  very  interesting  story  of  your  work  and  occupation. 

Mrs.  Foster.  I  am  sure.  Senator,  they  would  Jt)e  very  happy  to  thank 
you  personally  for  your  kindness  to  them.  They  were  a  little  filled  with 
trepidation  at  the  thought  of  coming  before  this  august  body,  and  did 
not  know  whether  they  would  do  their  work  well. 

The  Chairman.  As  they  approach  us  they  find  that  we  are  not  so 
very  august. 


STEEL  RAILS. 
8IATEMEHT  OF  OLEVSLAVD  SOLLIVO  MILL  OOKPAHT,  OF  OLSVS- 

LAVD,  omo. 

StUmiUed  hy  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio. 

Statement  ehotoing  the  cost  of  producing  one  ion  of  steel  rails  from  Lake  Superior  iron 
oreSf  taken  from  the  payrolls  and  expense  aoeounts. 

Paid  for  labor  in  mining  one  ton  of  ore $2.32 

Paid  for  labor  in  transportation  of  one  ton  of  ore 1.15 

Paid  for  labor  in  prod aoing  one  ton  of  pig-iron  from  ore 8.^ 

Paid  for  labor  in  producing  one  ton  of  st^l  rails  from  pig-iron 9. 51 

Total  amount  paid  for  labor  in  the  prodnotion  of  one  ton  of  steel  rails 

ft-omLake  Superior  ore 21.83 

Paid  for  materials  and  transportation  on  same  (less  the  cost  of  labor),  snch  as 
ore,  Spiegel,  coke,  coal,  oil,  gas,  ganister,  clay,  brick,  etc 7.67 

Total  cost  of  one  ton  of  steel  rails  manufactared  from  Lake  Superior  ores.  29. 50 


FLAX  AND  LINEN. 

STATEMENT  OF  SIDHET  S.  BOTCE,  OF  CHIOAGO. 

September  10, 1888. 
To  the  Senate  Tariff  Committee: 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  of  some  facts  regarding 
the  American  flax  and  linen  industries  as  reasons  why  there  should  be 
no  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  raw  flax,  but  should  be  a  higher  duty 
levied  upon  all  products  spun  from  flax,  and  especially  upon  fine  linens. 

(1)  in  the  levying  of  duties  upon  American  manufactures  in  1861-'63 
the  manufacture  of  flax  was  to  a  great  extent  overlooked,  and  only  one- 
half  as  much  duty  levied  upon  fine  linens  as  upon  fine  cottons,  woolens, 
and  silks. 

As  a  result,  capital  has  declined  to  invest  or  been  unsnccessfal  when 
invested  in  linen  manufacture. 
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{2)  To  have  a  market  for  the  great  qaantities  of  flax  fiber  which  can 
be  profitably  produced  in  this  coantry  there  muBt  be  manafacturiog  to 
make  that  market  for  it. 

This  is  in  every  way  practicable,  as  jast  as  fine  fiber  can  be  produced 
all  over  the  coantry  as  any  where  else,  and  the  mannfactare  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  flax  consumed  by  65,000,000  of  people  would  demand  it. 

(3)  Flax  is  now  raised  in  this  country  in  New  York  State,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  California,  New  Jersey, 
and  Oregon,  for  fiber  of  just  as  fine  a  character  as  anywhere  else,  while 
many  thousand  of  acres  of  flax  are  raised  for  seed  alone  and  the  straw 
wasted,  but  which  would  be  utilized  to  the  great  saving  and  advantage 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  the  laboring  people. 

(4)  The  opportunity  for  another  great  industry,  employing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  capital,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work  people,  saving 
many  millions  of  money  now  sent  abroad,  and  affording  the  farmers 
another  crop  for  diversifying  against  bad  seasons  or  low  prices,  is  here 
presented,  and  should  be  no  longer  neglected  nor  refused  the  American 
people. 

(5)  Beoognizing  that  in  America,  with  every  climate  and  nature  of 
soil  for  the  product  of  every  raw  material  of  manufacture,  the  indus- 
tries of  production  and  manufacture  should  grow  up  together  and  be 
dependent  upon  each  other,  I  respectfully  ask  of  Gongress  such  care 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  revenue  laws  as  will  encourage  and  foster  tihe 
flax  and  linen  industries. 


SHEET-IRON. 

STATBKEHT  OF  L.  BAOOH, 

DreoHorer  Dover  Stamping  Company,  of  BotUn. 

AXJGHJST  27,  1888. 

Among  all  our  industries,  possible  or  established,  that  of  sheet-iron 
or  sheet- steel  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  so-called  tin-plates 
is  most  neglected.  Tinned  plates  are  made  of  95  per  cent,  iron  or  steel 
and  5  per  cent  of  pure  tin,  with  which  they  are  covered. 

We  tin-plate  workers  pay  annually  $30,000,000  for  these  tinned 
plates,  all  made  in  Wales. 

We  have  iron  or  steel  in  as  great  abundance — as  good  and  as  cheap. 
Our  pare  tin  for  covering  the  sheets  comes  to  us  ^e  of  duty,  and  as 
cheap  as  England  obtains  it,  but  we  do  not  make  a  sheet  of  tinned  plates 
in  this  country. 

The  price  of  labor  shuts  us  out  from  our  own  market  absolutely.  If 
by  suitable  protection  we  were  enabled  to  make  our  own  tinned  plates, 
we  should  utilize  more  than  300,000  tons  of  sheet-iron,  400,000  tons  of 
ptg  iron,  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  400,000  tons  of  limestone,  1,000,000 
Uius  of  coal,  and  employ  more  than  100,000  persons ;  and  yet,  I  repeat, 
we  do  not  manufacture  a  sheet  of  tiuned  plates  in  this  country.  These 
vsi^t  supplies  lie  dormant — useless — while  our  laborers  want  the  work. 
We  supinely  leave  these  rich  fields  untouched  and  pay  $30,000,000  annu- 
ally to  thoughtful,  business  England.  Are  our  rulers  wise  to  permit 
this  f  Are  theyjust  to  their  country  ?  Are  they  fair  to  their  constitu- 
ents t 
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To  foBter  this  industry  by  making  up  for  tlie  difference  in  cost  of  labor 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  will  require  (approximately) 
a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  tin-plates. 

This  would  induce  investments  and  promptly  establish  suitable  plants. 
On  this  the  work  would  commence  and  yield  a  small  per  cent,  profit  at 
the  start.  Following  this  would  be  the  inventive  ability  of  our  people. 
Better  machinery  and  more  appropriate  appliances,  with  home  compe- 
tition, would  soon  reduce  the  price  below  what  we  now  pay,  while  wages 
would  remain  as  remunerative  as  now.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
five  years,  should  we  have  tin-ware  of  practical  value.  But  we  need  the 
sta^t,  the  investment  which  2^  cents  per  pound  duty  would  give  us. 
We  want  the  incentive — similar  to  that  ^ven  to  'steel  rails — when  we 
will  show  the  country  what  the  manufacturers  of  steel  rails  demon- 
strated, viz,  that  better  goods  at  lower  cost  would  result,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  further  necessity  of  importing  tin-plates,  as  there  is  now 
no  necessity  for  importing  steel  rails.  Everything  demonstrated  by  the 
duty  on  steel  rails  and  their  manufacture  in  this  country,  is  possible 
with  tin-plate,  t.  e.,  better  goods,  lower  prices,  and  our  money  expended 
at  home. 

The  ordinary  mind  can  hardly  conceive  the  extent  of  the  benefits 
this  tin-plate  industry  would  confer  upon  our  people.  In  its  ramifying 
influences  it  would  benefit  all  other  industries.  Withdrawing  a  hun- 
dred thousand  workmen  from  other  industries  to  carry  on  this  would 
tend  to  increase  wages,  thus  benefiting  the  wage-earner  generally. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  writers,  advertisers,  railroads,  newspapers—a  host, 
indeed — would  come  in  for  their  fair  share.  This  $30,000,000  expended 
at  home  builds  our  villages,  our  communities,  our  school-houses,  our 
churches,  educates  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  establishes  them  in 
business. 

The  duty  (2^  per  cent.)  that  would  establish  and  perpetuate  this  in- 
dustry in  the  17 nited  States  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  average 
kitchen  outfit  a  cent  apiece,  while  the  durable  value  of  the  articles 
would  be  increased  full  25  per  cent.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer,  because  the  increased  cost  to  the  retailer 
would  be  so  slight  as  neither  to  prompt  or  warrant  any  advance  what- 
ever. 

While  this  state  of  things  incites  the  favor  of  the  most  exalted  as 
well  as  the  most  humble  of  our  American  citizens,  there  are  two  classes 
who  oppose  it — the  importer  and  the  canner. 

The  importer  of  tin-plates,  to  save  his  petty  commission,  is  willing  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  protest  against  a  2^  cents  per  pound  duty  on  tin- 
plates,  and  thus  prevent  the  establishing  an  industry  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  our  country,  our  people,  and  our  wage-earners.  The  exhi- 
bition of  such  meanness,  such  selfishness,  can  not  fairly  have  any  weight 
with  our  legislators.  It  is  too  narrow  to  weigh  anything  or  count  in 
the  balance.  He  says,  and  the  selfish  tears  drop  and  trickle  through 
his  words,  "  You  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I 
live,"  forgetting  that  in  his  love  of  gain  he  sacrifices  the  comforts,  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  lives,  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  who  need  em- 
ployment.   His  protest  should  not  count. 

The  canner  computes  his  profits  without  the  cost  of  the  can.  He  buys 
the  meanest  quality  of  tin-plates  which  can  be  constructed  and  at  the 
lowest  prices,  approximating  a  gift.  Whatever  the  duty  he  pays  on  the 
tin-plate  he  uses,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  same  is  ]mid  back  to  him  on 
all  the  goods  he  exports.  Let  him  give  away  the  cans  containing  the 
goods  be  exports  if  be  desires  so  to  do,  but  such  as  he  disposes  of  iu 
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tbis  country  let  him  charge  for  the  cans.  This  will  enable  him  to  buy 
better  tin-plates,  which  would  better  serve  the  public  and  pay  the  price 
wbicb  wonld  follow  at  2 J  cents  per  pound  duty. 

The  eauners'  objection  to  an  increased  duty  is  one  of  personal  interest 
only. 

In  the  face  of  the  grandeur  of  the  industry  all  objections  are  futile. 

Its  establishment  is  a  necessity.  The  tiusmiths,  perhaps,  universally 
favor  the  increased  duty,  to  insure  a  better  quality  of  tin-plate,  irre- 
spective of  price. 

Yoor  earnest  endeavor  in  behalf  of  this  industry  is  invited. 


PROTECTION. 
glATEHEVT  OF  JOEH  H.  PIERCE,  OF  PLANTSVILLE,  COITH. 

Sepxembeb  12, 1888. 

The  undersigned  represents  simply  himself.  IS^evei-theless  he  finds  the 
mechanics  and  the  small  manufacturers  (the  class  to  v/hich  be  belongs) 
uDanimonsly  nervous  over  the  result  of  the  work  of  ^  our  committee.  Not 
that  we  doubt  your  honesty  or  your  ability,  but  the  great  capitalists  send 
their  representatives  to  you  with  most  carefully -prepared  and  apparently 
demonstrated  claims,  which  will  be  pressed  with  almost  irresistible 
pressure. 

We  are  poor  and  can  not  afford  to  do  this,  and  yet  we  are  many  while 
they  are  few. 

It  is  indisputable  that  many  manufacturers  consider  a  lower  scale  of 
wages  more  important  to  them  than  protection. 

These  men  are  barons  in  their  way,  who  have  ambitions  that  lead  them 
to  desire  the  crushing  of  competitors,  and  to  desire  combinations  with 
European  factories  to  control  the  markets  of  the  world. 

There  are  vast  foreign  interests  represented  here,  and  they  will  mo- 
uopolizfi  as  much  of  your  time  as  they  can. 

We  want  the  protection  walls  strengthened.  Don't  pull  out  one  stono 
anywhere.  Show  the  South  that  you  are  statesmen  of  the  nation,  not 
of  a  section.  We  should  prefer  to  see  sugar  and  rice  made  more  profit- 
able to  its  American  producers,  and  thus  develop  with  rice  the  swamps 
of  Loaisiana  and  the  Gulf  coast,  and  give  a  profitable  cane  crop  to  the 
great  wilderness  sections  north  of  that  coast. 

A  million  men  without  work  are  easily  traceable  (their  idleness)  to 
the  tariff  uncertainties,  that  frighten  investors  and  discourage  manu- 
tacturers.  If  we  must  compete  with  foreign  goods  we  can  not  pay  any 
approach  to  the  present  scale  of  wages,  and  everything  we  make  in 
violation  of  this  simple  fact  must  be  made  at  a  loss,  if  made  at  all,  and 
we  are  not  doing  business  in  that  way. 

If  we  most  come  down  with  our  wages  we  shall  leave  to  close  our  fac- 
tories for  the  year  or  two  of  time  that  starvation  will  need  to  subjugate 
oar  mem,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  some  anarchist  has  not  touched  a 
match  to  our  shops,  that  bankruptcy  will  have  relieved  our  poorer  em- 
ploy^ of  any  chance  to  own  a  shop,  and  then  they  can  through  age 
sink  into  a  poor-house,  or  if  they  have  enough  strength  remaining  they 
can  pick  up  the  tools  they  used  in  early  life  and  go  to  work  under  some 
EnqlUh  boss,  who  knows  how  to  make  money  manufacturing  under  a 
free-trade  government. 
76TAH 
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We  are  now  taxed  millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  annually  for  the 
support  of  foreign  competing  manufactures,  and  this  tax  is  on  the  in- 
crease, rapidly  increasing.  Protection  should  not  be  a  tax.  We  de- 
mand a  tariff  that  will  protect  home  labor  sufficiently  to  close  our  p4>rts 
to  everything  that  can  be  advantageously  made  or  grown  on  American 
soil.  The  New  World  needs  precious  little  of  the  Old  World.  We  cer- 
tainly refuse  its  competition. 

You  will  find  this  to  be  the  key  on  which  the  tariff  must  be  pitched. 

Not  all  Republican  Congressmen  have  recognized  the  full  import  of 
the  public  demand. 

Leaders  are  too  conservative ;  they  listen  too  much  to.the  sophistries 
and  the  oily  compliments  of  the  men  who  were  taught  by  Calhoun  all 
tbe  politics  they  know- 

This  letter  is  not  diplomatic,  nor  finished  nor  polished  like  the  goods 
Ve  send  out,  but  it  is  an  honest  statement  of  a  very  few  of  the  many 
facts  at  issue. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  yon,  bat  time  is  money,  and  car  fare  is  money 
also. 


SILK. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  MOLL,  OF  BBOOKLTN,  V.  T. 

In  further  considering  the  suggested  duties  on  manufactures  of  silk, 
1  find  one  article,  which  is  of  itself  an  important  industry,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  would  cease  entirely  in  the  United  States  should  the 
duties  recommended  in  my  last  communication  apply  to  it.  1  refer  to 
silk  embroidery  chenille,  a  sample  dozen  pieces  of  which  I  beg  to  in- 
close herewith. 

It  is  manufactured  of  pure  silk  dyed  in  various  colors.  It  is  sold  by 
the  dozen  pieces,  each  dozen  measuring  18  yards.  It  requires  3^ 
dozens  to  weigh  1  ])ound.  it  will  consequently  be  seen  that  the  8i)e- 
cific  duty  of  $3  or  $4  per  poun<i  would  give  scarcely  any  protection  to 
the  American  manuficturer.  The  principal  and,  in  fact,  the  only  place 
of  nnnufaclure  outside  ot  1  he  United  Stales  is  Vienna,  Austria.  Labor 
at»  that  place  is  so  excessively  low  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  offer- 
ing the  chenille  at  8^  cents  per  dozen  pieces  of  18  yards.  With  the  duty 
as  it  stands  at  present,  50  per,  cent,  ad  valorem,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  coitipete  with  the  foreign  manuficturer.  There  is  now  only 
one  machine  being  worked  for  the  jnirpose  in  this  country.  Whether 
there  has  been,  or  is  now,  undervaluation  in  the  invoicing  of  the  mer- 
chandise,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

After  a  very  careiul  consideration,  and  the  closest  calculation  of  cost 
of  manufacture,  I  find  thiit  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  sell 
the  chenille,  in  competition  with  the  imported,  the  lowest  amount  of 
duty  that  should  be  levied  would  be  5  cent«  per  dozen  pieces  of  18  yards, 
or  $17  per  pound.  As  the  chenille  is  made  up  sometimes  in  21-yard 
lengths,  a  specific  duty  of  $17  per  pound  would  be  the  best  to  apply, 
and  it  would  be  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  present  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  cause  the  domestic  chenille  to  be  sold  in  place  of  the 
imported. 

1  therefore  beg,  respectfully,  to  suggest  the  following  clause  regard- 
ing it : 

Chenille,  embroidery,  maiiufaotured  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  ia  tbe  oompooeni  ma- 
terial of  ohief  vahie,  117  per  pound. 
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TEMPERED  WIRE. 

STATEHEHT  OF  E.  P.  WOOD, 

Of  Woods,  Sherwood  <f  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

I  beg  to  say  that,  althoagh  you  note  '*  46  per  cent,  on  all  kinds  of 
wire,"  we  presome  this  accomplishes  what  we  were  aiming  fcr,  notwith- 
standing we  were  seeking  protection  on  hardened  and  tempered  cast- 
steel  card  wire,  which  is  a  remanufacture  of  cast-steel  wire.  Please 
see  samples,  each  herewith,  about  No.  32. 

There  is  about  as  much  difference  between  these  as  between  an  old- 
fashioned  "Barlow  knife"  and  a  firs^class  steel  razor,  as  you  will  see 
when  opening  coils.  • 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lowell  Steel  Wire  Company,  as  set  forth  in  my 
last,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  what  I  think  others  would  realize  under 
free  trade. 

Tile,  teaj  or  coffee  pot  stands,^-- AgeAn  referring  to  this  matter,  will  say 
we  are  at  present  being  exceedingly  annoyed  by  importations  from 
Germany.  Of  course  these  goods  are  produced  there  at  a  very  low  cost, 
and  we  presume  also  entered  at  undervaluation.  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  check  this  great  evil  to  an  industry  which  has  been  pros- 
perous and  afforded  good  pay  to  American  workmen  will  be  appre- 
ciated. That  you  may  see  what  the  goods  are,  I  send  you  by  express, 
paid,  a  package  containing  a  pair  of  our  make  in  white  wire  and  a  pair 
of  the  German. 

Ours,  in  white  wire,  cost  us  $2.57  per  dozen  to  make  and  get  ready 
for  market,  while  the  German  are  laid  down  in  Boston  at  $1.74  per 
dozen,  and  I  think  as  low,  if  not  lower,  in  New  York. 

As  yet  the  Germans  have  not  offered  anything  good  enough  to  com- 
|)ete  with  our  limited  trade  on  the  gold  plated. 

These  experiences  tend  to  argue  in  favor  of  increase  rather  than  any 
decrease  in  tariff'  rates. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  add  that  formerly  card- wire  was  all  made  of  iron 
[finished  "bright''],  and,  latterly,  there  has  been  considerable  made  from 
both  Bessemer  and  cast  steel  [finished  bright].  But  the  tempered  cast- 
steel  wire  referred  to,  and  which  is  now  taking  the  market,  is  produced 
from  cast-steel  wire,  is  first  drawn  or  finished  bright,  as  above,  and  then 
putting  it  through  another  entirely  different  and  driOBcult  process,  a  re- 
mapufacturing  into  tempered  wire,  adding  greatly  to  its  cost.  Now, 
this  being  the  case,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  foreign  manufacturers, 
who  both  make  and  temper  wire,  could,  perhaps,  under  a  45  per  cent, 
tariff  on  all  wire,  ship  and  enter  here  a  cargo  of  steel  wire  or  cast-steel 
wire  and  pass  our  customs,  as  such,  at  a  very  low  rate  per  pound,  while 
a  part  or  all  the  lot  might  have  been  remanufactured  into  tempered 
wire.  For  instance,  the  good  house  of  Samuel  Fox  &  Sons,  of  England, 
or  other  large  manufacturers  who  manufacture  steel  wire  and  also 
tempered  steel  wire,  could  take  the  same  to  this  country  and  pass  cus- 
toms at  minimum  price  for  bright  wire  and  ])lace  in  hands  of  their  agents 
to  sell  for  them  as  tempered  steel  wire,  which  is  worth  several  times  as 
much  as  the  bright  wire  per  pound,  according  to  various  sizes. 

With  this  view  the  question  arises  in  my  mind,  how  the  tempered 
steel  wire  is  going  to  have  ample  protection  under  the  proposed  45  per 
cent,  tariff  on  all  wire;  but,  perhap*?,  under  broader  consideration  of 
this  subject  by  the  Senate,  this  surmised  diflBculty  may  be  obviated  if 
not  already  provided  for. 
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CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA. 
STATEDCENT  OF  RTJHEEL  BB0THER8. 

In  accordance  with  your  wisheB,  we  herewith  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation we  .possess  on  chocolates  and  cocoas,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  your  honorable  body,  and  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fully 
understand  the  matter,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
and  sending  you  a  full  line  of  samples,  numbered  and  scheduled,  con- 
sisting of  raw  material,  viz,  cocoa  and  sugar,  and  also  the  manufactured 
goods,  both  of  our  make  and  the  imported  articles,  in  suflicient  number 
to  show  you  what  protection  we  have  at  present,  what  we  would  have 
if  the  Mills  bill  passes,  and  what  we  believe  should  be  the  equitable 
duty  placed  on  the  manufactures  of  cocoas  and  chocolates  and  cocoa 
butter. 

On  the  present  tariff  there  is  a  duty. of  3.20  cents  per  pound  on  the 
sugar  we  use,  as  we  grind  the  sugar  and  consequently  require  the  high- 
est test  we  can  obtain ;  therefore  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  no  pro- 
tection on  all  articles  where  sugar  enters  in  the  composition,  whether 
these  articles  are  imported  under  the  headipg  of  "  prepared  cocoa  or 
chocolate,"  as  the  cost  of  producing  these  articles,  taking  into  consid- 
eration, first,  the  duty  we  have  to  pay  on  every  pound  of  sugar  we  use ; 
secondly,  on  the  tin  boxes,  wrappers,  tin-foil,  silk,  ribbons,  chromos,  and 
printing  generally,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  labor  and  the  increase  of 
perccniage  on  our  plants,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  machin- 
ery and  utensils  we  require  for  manufacturing  chocolate  and  cocoa  is  of 
foreign  make,  on  which  we  pay  from  35  to  45  per  cent.  duty.  Now,  os 
for  the  Mills  bill  it  is  positively  impossible  to  say  what  the  specification, 
*'  cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,"  is  intended  to  interpret. 

The  bill  makes  no  mention  of  chocolate,  and  the  name  confectionery, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  construed  as  chocolate  (see  inclosed 
clipping)  or  any  preparation  of  cocoa;  we  therefore  should  suppose, 
from  the  wording  of  the  Mills  bill,  referring  to  cocoa,  manufactured  or 
prepared,  that  it  includes  all  manufactures  of  cocoa,  of  which,  certainly, 
chocolate  is  one  of  the  articles,  and  consequently  it  should  -be  free. 
Upon  examination  of  the  articles  forwarded  you,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand that  free  chocolate  is  equivalent  to  making  the  American  manufact- 
urer pay  (on  the  basis  of  2.80  per  pound,  the  Mills  reduction)  2  cents  on 
every  pound  of  goods  he  manufactures,  whereas  the  foreign  article  made 
with  sugar,  packed  in  any  shape,  with  cheap  European  labor,  has  the 
privilege  of  being  sold  on  our  market  without  any  duty  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  why  cocoa  manufactured  or  prepared,  if  not  mixed  with 
sugar,  should  be  on  the  free  list  we  can  not  understand,  aa  there  is  con- 
8id(»rable  labor  attached  to  its  manufacture  (see  samples  Nos.  5  and  15) 
as  well  as  cost  of  packing,  tin  boxes,  labeling,  etc.,  which  even  at  the 
present  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  representing  only  1  cent  on  each  tin 
weighing  one-half  pound,  is  no  protection,  and  instead  of  being  reduced 
should  be  increased. 

Before  the  present  tariff  was  revised  cocoa,  manufactured,  paid  a  duty 
of  2  cents  a  pound  and  chocolate  5  cents  a  pound.  During  the  time 
this  tariff  was  in  force  Ei)p8  imported  his  preparation  (see  sample  Ko. 
10)  in  large  quantities,  and  although  it  was  labeled  "prepjired  cocoa,^ 
the  Government  found  the  article  was  composed  largely  of  sugar,  and 
fixed  the  duty  on  Epps's  cocoa  at  5  cents  a  pound  instead  of  2  cents,  and 
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when  thelTnitod  States  court  of  the  southern  district  of  IJ^ew  York  had 
to  decide  which  of  the  preparations  were  correct  the  court  fouiid  'for 
Epps,  38  the  article  was  labeled  '^  prepared  cocoa.''  sold  to  the  trade 
as  cocoa,  and  bought  by  the  public  as  cocoa,  therefore  constituting  the 
article  commercially  as  cocoa ;  from  thence  on  Epps  only  paid  2  cents 
a  ponnd  on  his  cocoa.  Recently  the  Government  was  beaten  in  a  like 
niuuner  by  the  importers  .of  fancy  chocolates  (see  Nos.  13  and  14) ;  the 
result  you  will  see  reported  by  the  Confectioners'  Journal,  of  which  we 
inclose  a  clipping.  From  the  above  facts  you  can  judge  how  systemat- 
ically the  foreign  manufacturers  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  have  worked 
tbeir  goods  on  our  market,  and  the  circuit  court's  decisions  are  con- 
elusive  on  the  Mills  bill,  *.  e.,  that  chocolates  are  not  confectionery. 

After  reviewing  all  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  chocolate  and  co- 
WMW,  we  conclude  by  saying  that  although  raw  cocoa  is  on  the  free  list  and 
sugar  will  be  reduced,  still  the  manufacturers  of  tlie  United  States  de* 
Diand  protection,  and  if  vou  will  examine  the  samples  forwarded  you, 
we  "believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us,  that  a  specitic  duty  per  pound 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  intended ;  also  that  the  classihcations 
which  have  raled  up  to  the  present  time  are  not  correct.  We  therefore 
would  suggest  to  your  honorable  body  for  consideration  the  following 
schedule: 

CoeoAy  piepared  or  manufactared,  without  admixture  of  sugar  or  other  vegetable 
ingredieots,  15  per  cent,  ad  yalorem. 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  with  sugar  or  other  vegetable  ingredients,  ^  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Coeoa  butter  (or  oU);  as  at  present  (scheduled),  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  the  above  classifications,  and 
will  do  all  we  can  to  facilitate  you  in  any  way  to  arrive  at  a  proper  de- 
cision, should  oars  not  meet  with  your  approval. 


THE  DUTT^  ON  CHOCOLATE. 

Beoeotly,  .under  ioatractions  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  the 
coUeetora  of  the  rarions  ports  have  begun  charging  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
OD  all  claasee  of  chocolates,  instead  of  the  rate  of  2  ceuts  ])er  ponnd  fixed  by  the 
tariff  act,  the  position  being  taken  that  ail  small  chocolates  are  confectionery,  and  du- 
ti^U  a$  tmek.  This  was  considered  a  hardship  by  importers  and  dealers  in  imported 
chocolate,  and  there  was  considerable  adverse  comment.  That  part  of  the  trade 
which  is  interested  in  foreign  chocolates  is  largely  indebted  to  Messrs.  Beusdorp  &, 
Co.,  chocolate  manufacturers,  of  Amsterdam,  and  U)  their  agent  in  this  country, 
Psol  Suforias,  for  energetic  action  that  has  brought  about  a  reversal  of  the  decision. 

The  ordinary  custom  in  cases  where  excessive  datieM  are  charged  is  for  payment  to 
be  made,  then  comes  protest,  appeal,  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  snit 
in  the  United  States  court,  appeal  by  one  or  the  other  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wasb- 
iQgton,  and  then,  if  successful,  comes  the  slow  process  of  refunding.  But  even  then 
thf  fond  is  less  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  recovered,  which  the  revenue  lawyers 
f barge.  As  it  usually  requires  about  four  years,  counting  from  the  time  of  payment 
of  tl^  excessive  duty,  to  obtain  a  decision,  and  as  in  the  meantime  the  dutitvs  have 
U>  be  paid  at  the  larger  rate  in  each  instance,  and  admitting  that  $1,000,000  worth  of 
MnaU  chocolates  would  be  imported  into  the  country  in  four  years,  the  saving  to  the 
trade  in  fees  and  expenses  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  one-fourth  this  amount,  or 
>2riO,000. 

It  is  an  almost  unexampled  thing  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  change  its  rul- 
iax:  but  this  Messrs.  Beusdorp  Si.  Co.  have  obtained,  through  the  efforts  of  their 
exmnael,  Charlee  8.  Davison,  of^this  city,  in  Just  one  month,  from  October  1,  188<),  to 
November  I. 

Under  the  later  rulings  small  chocolates  imported  will  be  charged  but  2  cents  per 
I»oand  instead  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  SAMPLES. 


[Forwarded  to  Senate  committee  September  4,  1888,  by  Rankel  Bros.,  raannfactorera  of  ohooolatea  and  • 
cocoas,  of  445  and  447  west  Thirtieth  street,  New  fork.] 

No.  1.  Cocon  beausy  the  principaf  raw  material  from  which  all  chocolate  and  cocoa 
preparations  are  mannfactnred.     At  present  ou  the  free  list. 

No.  2.  Highest  t^st  of  sugar,  the  raw  material  whiclu enters  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  chocolates  and  sometimes  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cocoa  preparatious  as  in  the 
case  of  Epp's  cocoa,  see  sample  No.  10,  which  although  branded  prepared  cocoa  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  chocolate,  being  a  mixture  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  arrowroot ;  and 
sugar  enters  to  the  greatest  extent  in  this  preparation ;  present  duty  pn  the  sugar  3.20 
per  pound. 

No.  3.  Pure  cocoa  manufactured  without  the  addition  of  any  other  material  than 
the  raw  cocoa  beans.     See  sample  No.  1. 

No.  4.  Pure  cocoa  butter  extracted  from  the  cocoa  bean  chemically  and  by  ma- 
chinery after  reaching  the  condition  of  the  cocoa,  manufactured  as  per  sample  No.  3  ; 
at  present  pays:f5  per  cent,  dniy  ad  valorem. 

No.  5.  Pure  cocoa  pulverized,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  other  ingredients ; 
after  passing  througli  the  process  of  sample  No.  3,  this  article  is  packed  in  tin  boxea 
and  labeled  as  per  sample. 

No.  6.  Chof^olate  sold  as  sweet  chocolate,  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar  wrapped 
in  tin  foil  and  labeled  ;  fine  article  requires  fine  grinding,  thereby  reducing  the  pro- 
duction and  increasing  the  cost  of  production  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor;  contains 
65  per  cent,  sugar. 

No.  7.  Chocolate  sold  as  sweet  chocolate,  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar,  wrapped 
and  packed  same  as  sample  No.  6 ;  cheaper  article,  contains  more  sugar  than  No.  6,  but 
i.s  not  ground  so  fine ;  contains  75  per  cent,  sugar. 

No.  8.  Chocolate  wafers  sold  as  confectionery  (but  is  not),  being  the  same  as  No.  6 
but  iftanufactnred  in  a  diHerent  shape ;  this  article,  although  made  of  the  same  cocoa 
and  sugar  as  No.  G,  costs  more  than  that  article,  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  labor 
to  produce  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  article  No.  6. 

No.  9.  Chocolate  nonpareil  drops,  same  as  No.  8,  only  with  the  addition  of  small 
sugar  pellets  strewn  on  the  drop. 

[Samples  of  chocolates  and  cocoa  preparation  of  European  mannfaotnre  represnntinff  a  fe>w  of  the 
goods  imported  in  the  United  States  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  HoHand.] 

No.  10.  Epps  cocoa,  manufactured  of  cocoa  and  sugar  and  arrowroot ;  imported  as 
manufactured  cocoa,  Itut  virtually  chocolate ;  packed  in  tin  boxes  and  labeled.  Man- 
ufactured in  England  and  pays  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty  or  1  cent  on  a  tin  of 
one-half  pound  (no  protection). 

No.  11.  Same  as  No.  10,  put  in  tin  foil  only,  with  wrapper  ornamented  with  ohromos, 
picture.^  and  fancy  boxes;  manufactured  in  Holland ;  pays  at  present  2centsa  ponnd 
duty  (uo  protection). 

No.  12.  Chocolate  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar  packed  in  tin  foil  and  labeled; 
contains  about  75  per  cent,  sugar;  manufactured  in  Germany  ;  pays  at  present  2  dents 
a  pound  duty  (no  protection). 

No.  13.  Chocolate  wafers,  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar,  contains  about' 75  per 
cent,  of  sugar;  manufactured  in  France ;  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty  (no  protec- 
tion). 

No.  14.  Fancy  wrapped  chocolates.  These  articles  have  little  chocolate  and  are 
principally  costly  on  account  of  the  labor  and  wrapping  material ;  manufactured  in 
France ;  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty ;  no  protection. 

No.  15.  Cadbury^B  cocoa,  mauiifacturcd  of  pure  cocoa  without  sugar  or  other  ingre- 
dients, put  up  in  half-pound  tins ;  pays  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty,  which  is  not 
sufficient  protection ;  manufactured  in  England. 
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LEAD  AND  ZINC. 
8TATEKEHT  OF  W.  B.  STORE,  OF  GALENA,  EAHS. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  by  the  House  and  its  reference 
to  the  Senate  it  was  my  impression  that  that  would  be  the  last  of  it, 
bat  I  see  from  the  reports  that  the  Senate  is  preparing  a  bill  to  be  re- 
ported to  and  probably  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  make  any  redaction  of  rates,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  Uoase 
will  pass  it  very  promptly,  to  go  before  the  country  on  the  plea  that 
they  tried  to  do  better,  but  failing  in  that,  accepted  this  as  the  best 
they  could  do.  In  that  case,  of  course  we  should  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  reports  in  lead  and  zinc.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
lead  woald  cripple  mining  not  only  for  lead,  but  for  gold  and  silver, 
as  lead  mast  be  used  in  smelting  those  ores. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  are  many  and  strong  why  there 
should  be  no  reduction.  The  market  price  of  lead  in  this  country  holds 
right  up  to  the  price  of  foreign  lead,  which  is  now  about  $4.75  to  $4.80 
in  New  York,  and  this  is  as  low  as  miners  can  produce  and  mines  be 
operated  in  this  country,  or  in  Colorado,  or  in  the  Territories  success- 
fully. In  zinc  or  spelter,  however,  a  reduction  could  be  made  in  rolled 
sheet  zinc  without  injury  to  anybody,  except  possibly  the  firm  of  Math- 
ieson  &  Co.,  of  La  Salle,  111.  These  parties,  as  you  probably  know,  do 
nearly  all  of  the  rolling  of  sheet  zinc  in  this  country.  Several  other 
mills  have  been  started  in  the  past  few  jears,  but  that  concern  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  sheet  zinc  so  as  to  crush  them  out  or  eventually  buy 
them  out  .There  is  now  a  difference  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  favor  of 
sheet  zinc,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  required,  and  that  the  Senate  can 
safely  make  a  redaction  of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  sheet 
zinc  without  injuring  the  mining  interest.  The  duty  on  spelter  at  1^ 
cents  per  pound  can  not  be  reduced  without  serious  injury  to  the  busi- 
ness, as  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  Several  years  ago  the  miners 
and  smelters  in  this  district,  including  Jasper  ^nd  Xewton  Counties, 
Mo.,  where  most  of  the  zinc  of  the  United  Stares  is  produced,  organized 
**The  Southwest  Lead  and  Zinc  Association,"  which  includes  all  of  the 
owners  and  operators  in  this  section,  and  it  is  at  the  request  of  that 
association  that  I  make  this  statement,  as  well  as  in  my  own  interest. 

If  it  IS  desirable,  I  can  have  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  business 
in  this  country  made  and  signed  of&cially  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary. Am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  operators,  as  well  as  miners 
in  this  section,  have  great  confidence  in  your  disposition  and  ability  to 
protect  their  interests  when  made  aware  of  the  facts  as  they  appear  to 
as.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  duty  on  sheet  zinc  is  not  reduced  the 
duty  on  spelter  should  be  increased.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  business 
view  of  the  tariff  indicates  clearly  that  if  we  want  to  reduce  the  income 
of  unports  we  must  raise  the  duties  so  as  to  forbid  importations.  If  at 
the  present  rate  of  duties  foreign  countries  can  import  so  as  to  make 
oar  income  from  them  more  than  we  can  take  care  of  and  create  a  dan- 
gerous surplus  iu  the  Treasury,  in  my  opinion  importations  must  be 
greatly  increased  by  reduction  in  rate,  and  that  there  are  really  but 
two  ways  to  reduce  the  income.  One  is  to  take  off*  duty  entirely  and  let 
importations  come  in  free,  and  the  other  to  raise  the  rates  so  as  to  de- 
crease importations.  This  point  we  are  making  comparatively  clear 
here,  and  I  find  it  now,  and  have  found  it  before,  one  that  took  well 
with  tbiukiDg  men. 
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GLASS,  STAINED. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLASS  STADfERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  glass  stain ers  of  the  Uuited  States  respectfully  ask  your  con- 
sideration of  their  grievances,  which  are  caused  by  unjust  discrimina- 
tions -by  our  Government  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  of 
stained-glass  windows. 

We  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  for  the  reason 
that  while  the  wages  of  the  workmen  here  are  $18  per  week,  the  same 
class  of  workmen  in  Europe  are  paid  from  $7  to  $8  per  week ;  and  fur- 
ther, we  pay  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  (colored  glass)  of  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  while  the  imported  manufactured  windows  are  entered  free  of 
duty.  (See  Treasury  Decisions,  No.  3142.)  Thus  the  agents  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  in  this  city  alone, 
secure  all  of  the  large  contracts,  which  amount  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually;  and  so  depriving  our  designers,  glass 
painters,  and  lead  workers  of  employment  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
them.  •  We  deem  it  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  protect  our  indus- 
try against  the  cheap  foreign  labor. 

FBEE  LIST. 

Works  of  art,  paintings,  statuary,  fountains,  and  other  works  of  art, 
the  productions  of  American  artists.  But  the  fact  of  such  production 
must  be  verified  by  the  certificate  of  a  consul  or  minister  of  the  United 
States,  indorsed  upon  the  written  declaration  of  the  artists.  Paint- 
ings, statuary,  fountains,  and  other  works  of  art,  imported  expressly  for 
presentation  to  national  institutions  or  to  any  State,  or  municipal  corpo- 
ration or  religious  society. 

Under  a  decision,  3142,  of  the  Attorney-General,  stained^-glass  win- 
dows are  considered  works  of  art,  and  are  placed  in  the  free  list.  It  is 
not  required  that  the  picture  or  figures  in  the  window  shall  attain  to 
any  degree  of  merit,  but  any  sort  of  a  picture  or  representation  of  the 
human  fij>ure,  and  classed  as  church  pictures,  are  free  of  duty.  The 
money  to  pay  for  the  windows  so  admitted  free,  is  raised  among  the 
people  ot  the  different  churches;  inquiry  is  then  made  as  to  where  the 
windows  can  be  made  the  cheapest.  The  result  is,  that  the  foreign 
manufacturers  secure  the  work,  they  being  the  lowest  bidders.  We 
tail  to  see  how  a  work  of  art  can  be  secured  by  such  a  method,  as  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  commercial  transaction. 

We  believe  that  church  windows,  with  picture  or  figure  representa- 
tions on  them,  can  not  rank  as  works  of  art,  but  should  be  classed  as 
decorative  or  industrial  art. 

To  protect  and  encourage  the  art  of  glass  painting  in  this  country, 
and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  people,  we  ask  that  a  duty  of  (JO 
per  cent,  be  placed  on  all  foreign  manufactured  stained-glass  windows 
entering  this  country. 

Any  aid  from  you  to  tSecure  our  protection  in  the  new  tariff'  bill  now 
in  the  Senate  committee  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  glass 
staiuers  of  the  United  States. 

P.  P.  McMahon,  Premdent^ 
John  Morgan,  Secretary^ 
Glfi^H  Staines's'  Assoomtion^  53  Bleecher  street^  New  York, 

.NEW  York,  i^epteniber  4,  1888. 
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CORK. 

8TATEMEXT  OF  COBK  CUTTEBS*  UNION  NO.  2,  OF  BBOOKLTN,  N.  T., 

8EPTEMBEB  5,  1888. 

At  a  regalar  meeting  of  Cork  Cutters'  Uniou  No.  2,  of  Brooklyn,  it 
was  unaniiDOusly  resolved  to  petition  the  United  States  Senate,  through 
you,  to  solicit  your  aid  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  cork  in<lus- 
try.  The  cork  industry  has  been  blighted  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
enormous  importation  of  foreign  production  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  manufacturers  to  pay  anything  but  a  hand-to-mouth  compensa- 
tioo  for  our.  skilled  labor.  Kow,  wei  attribute  this  distressing  state  of 
aftairs  to  the  present  tariff,  which  we,  as  well  as  the  various  manufact- 
urer, believe  to  be  far  too  low.  We  presume  you  are  aware  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  corks  is  but  25  per  cent.  This 
low  rate  will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  more  or  less  than  free 
trade^  when  we  consider  how  cheaply  corks  can  be  manufactured  by 
our  foreign  competitors  and  the  fact  that  they  are  introducing  Ameri- 
can improved  machinery  into  their  esUiblishments. 

Heretofore,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  workingmen  of  Spain,  all 
attempts  to  bring  machinery  into  requisition  have  proved  unsuccessful, 
but,  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  manui'acturers  the  workingmen 
have  been  forced  to  submit.  Now,  previously  an  experienced  cork- 
cutter  could  produce  but  25  gross  per  day,  but  now,  with  the  assistance 
of  this  improved  system,  Ihey  will  be  enabltd  to  produce  at  least 
seven  times  that  amount,  or  175  gross  per  day.  With  this  point, 
coupled  with  the  present  low  tariff  in  their  favor,  the  foriign  manu- 
facturers will  encounter  little  difficulty  in  overcrowding  our  markets 
and  causing  a  complete  stagnation  in  domestic  manufacture.  If  the 
United  States  legislators  permit  this  state  of  affairs  to  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  cork  manufacturers  of  this  country  will  virtually  be 
forced  to  the  wall,  thereby  depriving  about  6,000  individuals  that  are 
employed  throughout  the  conntry  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  throwing  them  on  a  now  overcrowded  labor 
market.  Now,  this  could  all  be  averted  if  your  honorable  body  would 
use  its  exertions  toward  creating  a  higher  tariff  on  all  imported  man- 
ufactured corks.  It  18  our  earnest  belief  that  if  the  tariff'  was  iu- 
ereasecl  to  50  per  cent.,  which  we  think  is  but  reasonable,  it  would  place 
onr  industry  on  a  level  with  other  industries  whose  prosperous  condition 
is  due  mainly  to  a  high  protective  tariff. 


ENVELOPES. 

STATEMENT  OF  BATNOB  &  MABTIN,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

August  8, 1888. 

The  duty  on  envelopes  was  at  one  time  45  per  cent.,  then  reduced  to 

35  per  cent,  and  now  in  Mills's  bill  made  20  per  cent.    These  reductions 

have  all  tended  to  increase  the  importation  of  envelopes,  and  at  20  or 

25  per  cent,  duty  the  Belgium,  Scotch,  and  English  envelope  manufact- 
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urers  conld  swamp  the  markets,  of  the  United  States  and  drive  oiit  of 
business  the  American  manufacturers.  * 

The  class  of  labor  employed  in  the  United  States  is  largely  female; 
say  85  per  cent,  of  all  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  are 
girls  and  women.  The  very  low  rates  of  wagers  paid  this  class  of  help 
in  Scotland,  which  is  about  one-quarter  the  sum  here,  there  c^rls  on 
machines  used  in  making  envelopes  receive  from  li  shillings  and  6  pence,  - 
or  say  62  cents,  to  3  shillings  and  0  pence,  or  87  cents,  per  week.  A  few 
of  the  more  skilled  average  6  shillings  or  $1.25  i>er  week,  while  the  cor- 
ves[)onding  wages  for  similar  work  in  United  States  averages  from  $5 
to  $0  i)er  week. 

Then,  again,  the  paper  made  into  envelopes  used  in  Scotland  and  Bel- 
gium costs  much  less  than  in  United  States. 

The  boxes,  gum,  and  various  articles  used  in  manufacture  of  envelopes 
all  cost  on  an  average  40  to  50  per  cent,  less  there  than  here. 

The  prices  of  envelopes  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  protection  in 
the  ]mst,  the  improvements  of  the  machinery  to  manufacture,  and  com- 
petition in  trade,  are  now  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  tbey  were  in  18G1, 
while  all  the  expenses  for  wages  and  labor  have  increased. 

Ijnes  of  goods  sold  in  18(50  and  18(51  at  $2.25  per  thousand,  we  now 
sell  a  better-made  article  at  $1.10  to  $1.25  j)er  thousand.  This  has  been 
hely)od  largely  by  the  reduction  in  prices  of  pajiers  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  envelopes,  of  from  16  cents  per  pound  to  9  (*.ents,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  only  makes  above  possible. 

This  or  any  reduction  in  duty  on  envelopes  is  not  needed  or  called  for, 
as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  buy  a  better  and  finer  line  of 
envelopes  for  less  money  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  And  the 
destruction  of  the  envelope  manufacture  would  be  a  great  blow  and  be  of 
great  injury  to  the  pai)er-making  interest  of  the  United  States,  which 
employs  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  large  plants,  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  and  a  large  number  of  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope 
])aper.  Sixty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  paper  daily  are  now  used  in  en- 
velope making. 

The  envelope  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  n6w  have  a  very 
strong  and  unjust  comj-etitionin  the  United  States  (Tovernment.  First, 
through  the  Post-Office  Department,  who  make  and  sell  and  carry 
thnmgh  the  mails  to  the  post  offices  of  the  United  States  free  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  envelopes,  and  they  are  sold  by  the  postmasters  to  the 
l)eopleatcost  to  the  United  States  of  manufacture,  and  at  lower  prices 
than  the  retail  dealers  can  afford  to  sell  at  and  pay  store  rent,  expenses, 
freights,  etc. 

The  prices  for  stamped  enveloj^es  have  been  reduced  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  has  forced  the  envelope  manufacturers  down  and  down  to  try 
and  compete  with  the  (rovernment. 

The  increase  in  consumption  of  stamped  envelopes  has  been  very 
great,  over  52,01)0,000  last  year,  or  over  1,000,000  per  week,  and  this  un- 
just competition  goes  on,  fostered  and  protected  by  the  Post-Office  De- 
])artment.  So  with  this  great  competition  of  and  by  the  United  States 
Government  the  manulacturers  should  not  have  another  and  worse  one 
thrown  on  them  by  redu  tion  of  the  duty. 

This  industry  has  grown  and  increased  with  the  demand  for  goods, 
and  is  now  seeking,  and  with  fair  success,  an  export  market  in  Mexico, 
West  India,  and  South  America. 

This  effort  should  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Gov. 
emment,  and  not  discouraged  by  lowering  duties  and  destroying  us. 

This  industry  now  employs  directly  and  indirectly  from  5,000  to  7,000 
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employ^a,  besides  large  nambers  employed  on  boilding  machinery  nsed 
in  making  envelopes,  making  paper  boxes,  and  various  branches  of 
trade  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  number  are  females,  who  need  all  the  protection  in  way 
of  fair  wages  that  it  is  possible  to  give,  and  not  have  their  wages  re- 
duced by  competition  of  poorly-paid  and  poorly-fed  pauper  labor  of 
•Belgimn  and  Sootland. 

The  Mills  bill  places  envelopes  at  20  per  cent,  and  the  paper  they  are 
made  from  at  25  per  cent.-  Why  is  this!  Should  not  a  manufacturer 
be  protected  as  much  on  his  manufactured  goods  as  on  a  so-called  <^  raw 
marerial "  of  paper  ? 

We  have  only  named  a  few  of  the  facte  why  this  duty  should  not  be 
reduced,  and  why  this  important  industry  should  be  still  protected  and 
fostered  by  a  fair  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  this  are,  as  stated  above : 

1.  lidbor  costs  on  paper-making  (our  raw  material)  in  Europe  are 
one-half  to  one-quarter  of  amount  for  making  same  paid  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  in  Europe  is 
only  paid  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  amount  paid  in  IJnited  States  for 
Kame  work. 

3.  The  Canadian  duty  is  now  on  envelopes  35  per  cent.,  and  why 
t%bould  not  United  States  manufacturers  have  same  protection  f 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  coming  into  the  United  States 
underselling  the  American  manufacturers  at  25  per  cent. 


ZYLONITE. 
STATEMEHT  OF  ElOL  KIFPES,  OF  ZTLONUE,  XA88.,  AUGUST  24, 1888. 

A  commnnication  of  Mr.  Switzler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City,  inquiring 
aM  to  the  manufacture  of  sheets  of  zylouite  in  foreign  countries,  w<us 
brought  to  my  notice,  and  I  surmise  that  such  information  is  sought  for 
by  the  Senate  committee  on  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

Believing  that  you  desire  to  be  posted  on  the  subject,  would  say  that 
this  material  is  manufactured  under  several  names,  such  as  zylonite 
celluloid,  corakline,  cellonite,  etc.,  which  have  all  as  their  common  base 
**  pryoxyline,"  whose  chemical  designation  is  di-nitro  cellulose  (tri-nitro 
celiuloAe  being  gun-cotton). 

It  is  made  by  immersing  fine  tissue  paper  in  a  bath  of  five  parts  of 
fmlphnric  acid  with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  i)aper 
from  cellulose  into  a  nitro  cellulose. 

The  chemically-treated  paper  now  possesses  the  property  of  combin- 
ing with  camphor  by  the  aid  of  alcohol,  using  to  one  hundred  parts  of 
pyroxyline  about  fifty  parts  of  camphor  and  fifty  parts  of  alcohol. 
These  three  ingredients  by  kneading  between  warm  rollers,  form  a  liomo- 
geneous,  plastic  mass,  capable  of  being  molded,  made  into  sheets,  drawn 
into  tabes,  rods,  etc.,  most  of  the  alcohol  being  dissipated  during  the 
process.  Tbe  manufacture  of  this  product  commenced  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  England,  and  there  are  now  two  factories  in  Great 
Britain,  one  in  Prance,  and  a  fourth  in  Germany,  who  produce  it  in  sheets 
and  forms  of  all  kinds.    These  foreign  makers  have  the  advantage  over 
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ns  on  account  of  alcohol  free  from  tax,  which  to  us  is  very  oneroas,  be- 
cause this  ingredient  enters  so  largely  into  its  composition  and  vanishes 
in  the  process. 

The  American  manufacturers  are :  The  American  Zylonite  Company, 
Zyionite,  Mass.;  the  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Newark,  N. 
J.  'y  and  the  Arlington  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Omitting  all  reference  to  labor  in  manufacturing  the  crude  material,  > 
I  woohl  emphasize  the  fact  that  labor  employed  in  making  the  numer- 
ous articles  therefrom  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  material  itself,  i.  0., 
such  articles  as  combs,  also  articles  molded,  turned  in  the  lathe,  or 
carved,  may  be  regarded  as  half  labor  and  half  material.  On  this  ac- 
count the  duty  on  this  compound  should  not  only  cover  the  raw  material 
un  worked,  but  more  particularly  when  worked,  and  in  the  last  schedule 
of  duties  this  fact  \^as  considered,  but  from  excess  of  verbiage  the  legis- 
lative intent  has  been  thwarted.    E.  g.^  the  schedule  runs — 

Xylonite,  pieces  of,  cut  in  the  form  of  and  partially  manufactared,  solely  far  knife 
handlesy  60  cents  per  poand  and  25  cents  ad  valorem. 

If  the  four  words  in  italics  were  omitted  the  legislative  intent  would 
be  carried  out.  I  happen  to  be  cognizant  that  these  four  words  were 
inserted  in  error,  having  been  present  at  several  sittings  of  the  tariff 
committee  of  1SS3  when  this,  amongst  other  items,  was  settled. 

In  the  earlier  tariffs  these  four  words  quoted  were  used,  because  the 
only  form  of  zyionite  partially  manufactured  that  had  up  to  that  time 
been  imi)orted  consisted  of  knife-handles,  whereas  now  the  importations 
are  very  numerous,  being  declared,  however,  under  the  heads  of  combs, 
hairpins,  jewel  boxes,  fancy  cases,  brushes,  etc.,  the  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  being  omitted  by  the  importer  and  passed  over  by 
the  appraiser. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  I  suggest  the  following 
wording  of  the  schedule : 

Zyionite  or  xylonite  or  cellaloid  and  all  componnds  of  pyroxyline,  50  cents  per 
pound ;  same  rolled  or  in  sheets,  60  cents  per  ponnd ;  same  manufactared  into  ar- 
ticles wholly  or  in  part,  60  cents  per  ponnd  and  ^  cents  ad  valorem. 


FLOOR  OIL-CLOTHS. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  D.  FOWEBS  &  80H8,  OF  LANSDrOfiUBOH,  AUGUST 

18, 1888. 

On  my  return  to  New  York  I  had  access  to  the  necessary  statistics 
and  price  lists  of  the  Scotch  manufa<5turers  of  floor  oilcloths,  and  yes- 
terday made  up  the  inclosed  statements  of  cost  of  goods  imported  under 
favorable  conditions  for  the  buyer.  No.  1  is  based  upon  an  actual 
importation  of  goods  by  one  house  in  New  York,  omitting  agent's  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent.,  which  would  not  be  allowed  the  buyer.  The 
other  statemenst  are  hypothetical,  but  show  the  correct  results. 

The  grades  of  goods  and  several  prices  are  such  as  the  Scotch  manu- 
facturers offer  to  their  American  customers  who  buy  large  quantities. 
Buyers  of  less  than  1,000  yards  would  generally  be  obliged  to  pay  5  per 
cent.  more. 

The  results  of  .the  statements  show  that  in  three  out  of  the  four  ca^es 
the  proposed  rate  of  duty  would  afford  less  protection  than  40  per 
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eeof .  as  the  present  rate  gives.  The  changes  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill 
on  the  articles  consumed  woald  be  of  little  benefit  to  as.  On  one  im- 
portant article  of  oar  consamption,  i.  e,^  linseedoil,  the  production  has 
been  developed  in  this  country  to  such  a  degree  that  the  imported  oil  has 
practically  goUe  out  of  consumption.'  The  history  of  the  development 
of  the  growth  of  flaxseed  and  the  manufacture  of  linseed-oil  in  this 
coantry  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861  aff&rds  a  most 
striking  example  of  the  effect  of  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  development 
of  an  industry  in  this  country. 

If  you  desire  to  have  the  story  told  in  detail  I  shall  be  glad  to  write 
it  out  for  you. 

My  impression  is  that  the  result  of  admitting  flaxseed  free  of  duty 
would  in  a  few  years  discourage  the  growth  of  flaxseed  in  this  country 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  cost  of  linseed-oil  here  would  be  perma- 
nently raised. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is' a  difficult  one.  There  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent  business  men  as  to  the  need  of 
a  thorongh  revision  of  the  tariff  to  suit  the  changed  condition  of  the 
basiness  of  the  country  by  lapse  of  years.  There  is  equal  unanimity 
that  the  changes  should  not  be  radical. 

A.—ComputaHou  of  coat  qffinc  oil^loth^,  at  28.  7d.  sterling  per  sqitare  yard,  on  ineoice  of 

2,000  square  yards. 

£      M.    d. 

8^000  sqaare  yards,  at  2«.  7d 268^   5    5 

Packing  10  rolls,  at  12*.  6d 6    5    0 

264  10    5 
Tnule  dlscoimt,  at  17^  per  cent 46    5  10 

218    4    7 
Add  consul  and  notary  fees 15    0 

218  19    7 

I'nited  States  cnrrency  valae,  at  $4.86  per  pound  sterling,  on  £219 $1, 064. 34 

Duty  at  40  per  cent 425.73 

Freight 24.00 

Insorance ^ 5.00 

Cartage  to  warehouse 15.00 

Castom-hoQse  broker 5.00 

1,539.07 
Cost  per  square  yard  in  warehouse,  paying  40  per  cent,  duty,  76.95  cents. 

B. — StcUment  shofcing  difference  in  cost  o/ 2,000  yards  oil-oloth,  with  duty  at  10  cents  per 
square  yard  and  l^per  cent,  ad  valorem.    8es  A. 

Dutiable  Talne  in  United  States  currency |1, 064. 34 

Duty  10  cents  on  2,000  yards v. 200.00 

Duty  15  percent,  ad  valorem 159.65 

Add  charges  as  in  No.  1 49.00 

1,472.99 
Cost  per  square  yard,  73. 65  cents.    Bate  conyerted  to  ad  valorem,  33.79  per  cent. 

C. ^Computation  of  cost  of  floor  oiUoloth  at  2s.  sterling  per  square  yard  on  invoice  of  2  fiOO 

square  yards. 

£.    •.  d. 

2,000  square  yards,  at  2« 200    0    0 

20  packages,  at  12f.  6d.  each 6    5    0 

206    5    0 
Less  trade  disoonnt,  17^  per  eent :)0  18    9 

175    6    3 
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Value  in  Uuited  States  currency,  at  $4.86  per  pound  ettsrling $851. 02 

Duty,  at  40  per  cent -..— 340.41 

Freight 20.00 

Insurance , •.•....... 4.00 

Cartage 12.00 

Custom-house  broker ^ 5,00 

1,232.43 

Cost,  per  square  yard,  61.62^  cents. 

B, -^Statement  showing  difference  in  cost  of  2,000  square  yards  floor  oU-eJoth,  with  duty  ai  10 
cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    JSee  0. 

Dutiable  value  in  United  States  currency ^ f851.02 

10  cents  per  sauare  yard 200.00 

ir>  per  cent,  aa  valorem .127.63 

Add  charges  as  in  C 41.00 

1,219.67 
Cost  in  warehouse  per  yard,  60.94  cents.    Rate  converted  to  ad  valorem,  38.889  per 
cent. 

E.— Computation  of  cost  of  floor  oil-cloths  at  Is.  2d.per  squareyard  on  invoice  of  2,000  sqitare 

yards, 

£     s.  d. 

2,000  square  yards,  at  1«.  2d , 116  13  4 

Packing  charges -6    5  0 

Net  (no  trade  discount) 122  18  4 

'Currency  values,  at  |4.86  to  the  £ $526.74 

Duty,  at  40  percent 210.70 

Freight 15,00 

Insurance 4.50 

Cartage  ..i 10.00 

Custom-house  broker 5.00 

7    .94 
Cost  per  square  yard,  38.59  cents.    Duty  at  40  per  cent. 

F. — Statement  shotoing  difference  of  cost  o/ 2,000  square  yards  floor  oiUolothy  with  duty  of  10 
cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    See  £. 

Dutiable  value  in  United  States  currency |526.74 

10  cents  per  square  yard 200.00 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem' 79,01 

Add  charges 34.00 

839.75 
Cost  in  warehouse,  41.98f  cents.    Rate  converted  to  ad  valorem,  53.17  per  cent.   ' 

Dear  Sir  :  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  one  point  in  my  statements  to 
you  in  reference  to  imported  floor  oilcloths,  i.  c-,  that  the  invoice  price  of 
nearly  all  the  goods  imported  is  from  2«.  to  3«.  sterling,  subject  to  trade 
discount  of  17^  per  cent.  To  make  the  mixed  duty  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  these  goods  would  require  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  B.  Powers. 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 

Senator, 
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.       CHICORY. 
8TATEKEVT  OF  C.  M.  KENISTOH,  OP  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

With  reference  to  caltivatiou  and  manufacture  of  cbicory,  all  the 
chicory  root  used  in  the  manufactory  of  tbe  chicory  of  commerce  in 
California  is  raided  here.  None  is  imported.  Chicory  has  been  grown 
au<l  cultivated  here  for  tbe  last  twenty-five  years;  antil  about  twelve 
years  since  the  tax  on  imported  chicory  was  5  cents.  At  that  tim*^ 
tbere  were  seven  large  factories  in  California,  giving  employment  in  the 
raising  and  manufacture  to  a  great  many  people.  Tbe  tax  was  then 
re<luce<l  to  1  cent,  and  all  these  factories  closed.  Soon  afterward 
tbe  tax  was  raised  to  2  cents,  and  two  factories  resumed  operations. 
One  of  these  factories,  located  near  Stockton,  has  over  $400,000 
invested  in  tbis  industry,  giving  employment,  in  the  field  and 
factory,  to  hundreds  of  workmen.  With  tbe  tax  at  2  cents  tbey 
barely  compete  with  German  cbicory ;  with  that  tax  removed,  every 
factory  must  close.  There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
li<m  lo.  German  chicory  is  very  largely  adulterated  with  the  refuse 
Irom  beets.  After  the  sugar  has  been  extracted  this  refuse  (worthless 
iu  reality)  is  roasted  and  mixed  with  the  cbicory.  This  gives  the  German 
manufaeturrr  a  great  advantage  over  our  home  production,  which  is 
never  adulterated,  and  explains  why  the  root  is  never  imported.  W^ith 
labor  at  li.j  cents  per  day  in  Germany,  and  taking  iu  to  consideration  tbe 
fact  of  heavy  adulteration,  it  will  be  seen  why  the  Germans  prefer  to 
mannfacture  it  at  home. 

Tbe  soil  and  climate  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  peculiarly 
atVai>te<l  to  tbe  raising  of  chicory,  and  with  proper  protection  we  can 
MU4»ply  the  whole  United  States.  With  a  tax  of  Scents  we  candrivd 
GiMMiany  out  of  the  tieUl,  and  give  our  country  pure  chicory  instead 
ol  I  be  a«inlterated  matter  they  send  us  now.  Remove  the  tax  entirely 
or  letluce  it,  you  give  Germany  (be  monopoly,  our  factories  will  be 
destMted,  a  great  induslry  destroyed,  and  you  will  then  have  to  |)ay 
more  f<)r  adulterated  German  chicory  than  our  own  pure  home  produc- 
tion could  be  purchased  for  if  jirojierly  protected.  On  behalt  of  this 
preat  industry  we  ask  protection,  and  trust  at  least  that  tbe  present 
duty  may  be  maintained,  if  not  increased. 


VEGETABLES. 
STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  OBANE.  AUODST  30,  1888. 

The  Mills  bill,  I  observe,  ])uts  beans,  peas,  and  split  peas  on  the  free 
list.  (See  p.  7,  line  142.)  The  present  duty  on  those  articles,  as  you 
are  aw:ire,  is  10  j>er  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  all  wrong,  as  I  will  show. 
They  should  not  only  be  kept  off  tbe  free  list,  but  the  rate  should  be 
ebangiMl  from  ad  valorem  to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  30  cents  per  bushel, 
and  50  would  be  better.  The  i)resent  rate  gives  opportunity  for  great 
framl  in  valuation,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  the  past  year. 

There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1888,  of  beans  and  peas  (mostly  beans)  1,942,840  bushels, 
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valued  at  $2,190,0679  or  about  $1.12^  per  bushel.  (See  p.  6,  Report  of 
Bureau  of  Statistics.)  The  average  price  paid  to  tbe  farmers  of  New 
York  (where  most  of  the  beans  are  raised  in  this  country)  during  the 
same  period  was  about  $2.25  per  bushel.  The  freight  on  foreign  beans, 
which  come  mostly  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  was  less  to  New  York 
City  by  the  great  ocean  steam-ships  than  on  domestic  beans  by  rail  from 
the  points  where  they  were  grown  to  New  York  City.  So  you  see  that 
by  means  of  undervaluation  and  low  rates  of  freight  foreign  beans  have 
the  advantage  over  domestic  beans  on  our  markets. 

The  present  duty  on  potatoes  is  15  cents  per  bushel — 10  cents  less  than 
it  formerly  was.  It  usually  takes  about  tluree  bushels  of  potatoes  to  buy 
one  bushel  of  beans.  The  percentage  of  nutriment  bears  about  the  same 
proportion.  The  Government  statistics  show  that  beans,  though  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  potatoes,  paid  in  consequence  of  undervaluation 
2i  cents  per  bushel  less  than  potatoes  the  past  year,  and  yet  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  potatoes  is  too  low. 

The  excessive  importation  of  potatoes  and  beans  the  past  year  have 
kept  our  markets  unsettled  or  demoralized  the  entire  season,  to  the 
great  injury'  of  American  producers  as  well  as  dealers  in  those  articles ; 
and  now  the  Democratic  party  would  make  matters  worse  by  placing 
those  articles  on  the  free  list.  A  fair  rate  of  duty  would  be  50  cents 
per  bushel  for  beans  and  not  less  than  17  cents  i>er  bushel  for  potatoes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  potatoes  in  the  Mills 
bill.  The  only  reference  to  them  that  I  have  been  able  to  fiud  is  in  the 
free  list  of  said  bill,  page  6,  lines  128  and  129,  which  read : 

Vegetables  in  their  natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine,  yot  specially  enamerated  or 
provided  for. 

Do  the  words  "  provided  for''  mean  to  continue  potatoes' at  the  present 
rate  of  1 5  cents  per  bushel  duty  ?  Some  think  it  does,  while  others  think 
it  puts  potatoes  on  the  Iree  list.  Which  is  correct  ?  A  statement  made 
by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  that  the  Mills  bill  does  not  touch  potatoes  is  being 
widely  copied  and  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

This  potato  question  becomes  an  important  one,  especially  to  the 
farmer,  in  view  of  the  official  reports,  which  show  that  there  was  im- 
ported  into  the  United  3tates  the  past  year  8,259,538  bushels.  The 
potato  dealers  of  Glasgow  regard  New  York  as  a  better  market  than 
London  any  year  for  potatoes  if  put  on  the  free  list,  as  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  freight  in  favor  of  New  York. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  fail  to  put  a  fair  and  just  duty  on  potatoes 
and  beans. 


VEGETABLES— RICE. 
STATEMENT  OP  J.  H.  CBAHE,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

September  6, 1888. 

Excuse  me  for  troubling  you  again  on  the  question  of  duty  on  vege- 
tables. I  would  not  encroach  upon  your  time  were  it  not  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  a  belief  that  it  is  your  desire  to  obtain  all  the 
information  possible  upon  this  vexed  tarifi*  question. 

1  have  been  investigating  tbe  article  of  rice  in  comparison  with  beans 
and  peas,  as  they  stand  in  the  Mills  bill.  I  fiud  that  said  bill  provides 
for  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  cleaned  rice  and  1^  cents  per  pound 
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OD  ancleaued  rice  (see  p.  22,  lines  359  to  361),  while  it  takes  off  the 
small  ad  valorem  daty  of  10  per  cent,  on  beans  and  i>eas  (see  p.  7,  line 
142). 

In  order  to  anderstand  more  clearly  the  injustice  of  this  discrimination 
ID  favor  of  the  farmers  of  the  Caroliuas  and  Gnlf  States  ap:ainst  the 
farmers  of  the  North,  and  especially  of  western  New  York,  where  most 
of  the  domestic  beans  are  raised,  let  us  estimate  the  duty  on  rice  by  the 
bushel,  at  2  cents  per  pound.  I  have  weighed  a  bushel  ot'  cleaned  rice 
and  find  it  weighs  64  pounds.  The  duty  on  this  rice  at  the  present  rate 
of  2|  cents  per  ponnd  amounts  to  $1.60  per  bushel,  and  at  2  cents  per 
ponnd,  as  provided  for  in  the  Mills  bill,  to  $1.28  per  bushel. 

A  bushel  of  beans,  estimated  by  the  New  York  standard,  weighs  62 
pounds,  the  duty  on  which,  if  protected  2  cents  per  pound,  as  Mr.  Mills 
would  protect  rice,  would  be  $1.24  per  bushel,  instead  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  about  11^  cents  per  bushel  paid  the  past  year. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Southern  farmer  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
having  his  rice  protected  by  a  duty  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
Northern  farmer  has  had  on  his  beans,  without  putting  beans  on  the 
free  list. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  rice  should  be  protected  by  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  than  beans.  Both  articles  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
nutriment,  rice  containing  88  per  cent,  and  beans  87  per  cent,  while 
peas,  another  article  of  Northern  produce  that  the  Mills  bill  puts  on  the 
free  list,  contains  93  per  cent.  They  bear,  as  I  have  shown,  about 
the  same  relation  in  weight,  and  would  in  value  but  for  the  enormous 
present  doty  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  on  rice,  which  gives  it  a  market 
value  ranging  from  4§  to  5 J  cents  per  pound  for  domestic  cleared.  Beans 
are  quoted  in  New  York  at  $2.15  to  $2.20  per  bushel  of  62  pounds,  or 
about  3^  cents  per  pound.  Beduce  the  duty  on  rice  to  the  present  ad 
valorem"  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  beans,  and  both  articles  would  have 
about  the  same  market  value,  as  they  should  have. 

Rice  is  very  firm  under  its  present  high  protection  of  2^  cents  per 
ponnd,  or  $1.60  per  bushel,  and  a  promise  in  the  Mills  bill  of  2  cents 
per  pound  protection  in  the  future,  while  beans  are  weak,  owing  to 
heavy  importations,  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop,  and  being  put  on  the 
free  list  in  the  Mills  bill.  While  rice  has  continued  steady  and  firm, 
sustained  by  the  enormous  protection  it  receives,  beans  have  steadily 
declined  from  $2.90  per  bushel,  or  nearly  5  cents  per  pound  in  April, 
to  the  present  price  of  $2.20  per  bushel,  or  3  J  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  I  ask  in  all  fairness  that  these  articles  be  equally  protected.  If 
the  Southern  farmer,  whose  chief  competitor  is  far-off  India,  is  to  be 
]>rotected  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  outrageous  duty  of  2J  cents 
per  pound,  or  $1.60  per  bushel,  or  2  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $L.28  per 
bushel,  as  provided  in  the  Mills  bill,  on  his  rice,  then  why  should  not 
the  NoAthem  farmer,  who  has  to  compete  with  near-by  Canada,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium,  be  equally  protected  on  his  beans  ? 

I  formerly  suggested  that  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  bushel  be  put  upon 
lieans  and  17  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoeft,  that  being  about  the  relation 
in  value  and  nutriment  each  sustains  to  the  other.  I  did  not  then  take 
uito  account  the  enormous  duty  on  rice  under  existing  law,  and  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Mills  bill.  If  the  present  duty  on  rice  of  2 J  cents  per 
pound  is  to  stand,  or  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  provided  for  in  the 
Mills  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  then  beans  and  peas  should  be  equally  pro- 
tected. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  rice  should  be  protected  by  a 
higher  duty  than  beans  or  peas. 

77  TAB 
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Tbe  imports  of  beans  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  was  1,042,840 
Inishels,  or  120,456,080  pounds,  while  tlie  imports  of  rice  were  but 
87,540,451  pounds,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  beans  over  rce  of 
32,009,629  ])ouud 8.  This  great  diftVrence  in  imports  of  the  two  articles 
is  owing  in  part  to  the  short  erop  of  beans  in  this  country  last  year,  but 
more  esi)ecially  to  the  enormous  disproportion  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

By  reckoning  the  duty  on  rice  by  the  pound  and  on  beans  by  the 
bushel  the  great  disproportion  in  duty  is  not  seen  by  the  masses.  Tlte 
2J  cents  per  pound  on  rice  sounds  small,  while  the  10  per  cent,  ad  Vii- 
lorcm  per  bushel  on  beans  sounds  laige,  though  not  one  tenth  as  mucli. 
The  duty  on  each  article  should  be  the  same,  and  expressed  the  same, 
either  by  the  bushel  or  the  pound.  Ihe  cost  of  preparing  each  for  mar- 
ket is  about  the  same.  1  am  told  that  it  cost  half  a  cent  per  pound  to 
harvest  and  clean  rice.  The  cost  per  bushel  of  preparing  beans  for 
market  is  exactly  the  same,  made  up  as  iollows : 

Pulling,  thrashing,  and  winnowing fO.  10 

Hand  picking 10 

Screening 01 

Barrel  in  which  to  market  them 10 

Total 31 

or  just  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  land  where  beans  are  grown  in  western  Xew  York  is  twice  as 
valuable  as  the  rice  swamps  of  the  South,  so  that  viewed  in  any  way  we 
X)lease  there  is  no  reason  why  beans  and  peas  should  not  be  equally 
protected  with  rice. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  carry  two  carloads  of  beans  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  still  have  them  on  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  great  importa- 
tion of  German  and  Belgian  beans*  the  past  year.  If  this  can  occur 
under  a  10  per  cent,  ad  volorem,  what  may  we  expect  with  beans  on  tbe 
free  list  f 


SCISSORS  AND  SHEARS. 
STATEMENT  OP  WM.  8CH0LLH0EN  &  CO.,  OP  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

We  beg,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  anil  other  manufacturers  of  scissorH, 
shears,  and  razors,  to  present,  for  your  consideration,  facts  showing  the 
urgent  necessity  for  an  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  act  so  far  as  oar 
industry  is  concerned. 

Scissors  and  shears  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. As  is  well  known  to  your  committee,  Congress  assessed  duties 
upon  the  value  of  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
of  manufacture  or  production.  But  it  is  equally  well  known  to  you 
that  the  system  obtains  of  invoicing  goods  at  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion, instead  of  the  actual  market  value  at  tbe  time  and  place  of  ship- 
ment. 

This  course,  consequently,  fruytrates  the  intentions  of  Congress  and 
gives  a  very  considerably  less  percentage  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufacturers  than  anticipated. 

It  is  also  generally  acknowledged  that  undervaluation  is  practiced  to 
a  considerable  extent,  thus  causing  a  further  redaction  ip  dutiable 
values. 
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At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18^3  we,  in  cominoD  with 
other  manufactnrers,  believed  that  35  per  centam  would  enable  us  to 
meet  foreigu  competition.    The  results  prove  that  we  were  wrong. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  scissors  and  shears  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  The  business  in  1883  have  soccnmbed  and  failed.  Others  have 
beeu  forced  to  reorganize  their  business,  adding  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  thereto,  and  many  have  become  jobbers  of  other  goods. 
Those  remaining  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  only  by  the  exercise  of 
rigid  economy  and  the  continual  replacement  of  lost  capital. 

Whilst  the  importations  of  the  foreign  article  have  increased  enor- 
monsly,  dmuestic  prodnction  has  decreased  in  a  coiTespondjng  ratio. 

The  articles  known  as  ladies',  pocket,  and  button-bole  scissors  may  be 
paid  at  the  present  time  to  be  of  entirely  foreign  prodnction.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country  at  anything 
approaching  the  price  at  which  they  are  imported. 

Therefore,  we  and  others  have  virtually  abandoned  them  to  the  im- 
l)orters. 

We  intended  to  submit  statements  and  details  as  to  the  difference  in 
cost  of  European  and  American  labor,  but  understanding  that  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  full  statistics  on  the  subject,  presented  by  other 
sections  of  the  cutlery  trade  (the  pocket  and  table  knife  manufacturers), 
we  refrain  from  doing  so.  We  will  simply  remark  that  the  detail  of 
manufacture  of  scissors  and  shears  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery,  and  that  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor 
is  slightly  higher. 

It  will  therefore  be  acknowledged,  admitting  the  desirability  of  the 
continuance  in  the  business  of  ourselves  and  friends,  that  we  should 
receive  at  your  hands  the  consideration  we  ask. 

We  have  given  the  question  the  most  thoughtful  investigation,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  best  experts  in  the  United  States,  and  present  the 
result  in  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  hereto  annexed. 

The  result  of  the  adoption  of  our  recommendations  will  be  a  large 
rednction  of  collections  of  duties,  the  revivification  of  an  important 
industry  now  virtually  dead,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  hun- 
dreds of  mechanics,  whose  earnings  will  be  expended  in  this  country, 
thus  incres^ing  the  general  prosperity,  instead  of  the  amount  being 
remitted  to  Europe. 

We  therefore  beg  most  respectfully  to  urge  you  to  include  in  the 
tarifi  bill  being  prepared  by  your  honorable  committee  the  schedule  we 
have  prepared. 

SC16SOB8  AND  SHEARS  ANl}  BAZOR8  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

VaIa<Mi  at  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  dozen,  25  cents  per  dozen.  Valued  at  above 
oO  cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $1  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen.  Valued  at 
above  $1  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $3  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  dozen.  Valued  at 
above  $3  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  ^  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen.  Valued  at  above 
|6  per  dozen,  f3  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  oentam  ad  valorem. 
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INK. 

STATEMENT  OF  CABTEB,  DIHSMOBE  &  CO.,  OF  BOSTON,  AUGUST  17, 

1888. 

We  have  carefully  compared  the  market  prices  of  American  inks  with 
those  of  foreign  inks,  making  the  latter  subject  both  to  the  present 
customs  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  to  the  specific  duties  pro- 
posed by  your  honorable  committee.  The  kinds,  sizes,  and  prices  of 
ink  imported  are  so  various  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  strike  an 
average  which  will  be  fair  alike  to  the  consumer  and  manufacturer  and 
easy  of  collection  by  the  Government,  but  after  reducing  to  a  common 
basis  the  selling  rates  of  those  which  are  imported  most  iargely,*we  take 
one  of  them-^  Stephens's — as  a  fair  representative  of  the  whole,  and 
arrive  at  the  following  results : 


Ink. 


list  priM. 


DlBOonnt. 


prSL*2!y, 


Net 


Ifarket 
rate  at 

present 
of30 

percent, 
adva' 


Carter's 

market 

rate. 


Market 
rate  at  pro- 
posed daty 

ofiOo.  per 
gal.onpmt« 

and  oyer, 
and  60c.  per 
gal.  on  leea 
uian  pints. 


Bine-black  cop3rlng: 

Stephens's..  24  oz. 

Carter's 26  oz- 

Stephens's  ..14 os. 

Garter's 14  os. 

Stephens's  ..•.6oz. 

Carter's 7o». 

Blue-black  combined : 

Stephens's  ..24  oz. 

Garter's  26  oz. 

Stephens's  ..14  oz. 

Carter's 14  oz. 

Stephens's . .  .5  oz. 

Carter's 7o», 

Bine-black  flaid : 

Stephens's  ..24  oz. 

Carter's 2«oa. 

Carter's 14  oz. 

Stephens's...  8  oz. 

Garter's 8oz. 


24 =$6. 70 
8.00 

16=  8.84 

&.00 

7=  1.68 

3.00 

24=  5.76 
&00 

16=  3.84 
5.00 


7= 


16= 


7  = 


1, 
8.00 

3.84 
5.00 
3.00 
1.68 
1.73 


35p.c.=$2.02 

25  c  and  10  p.  c.s$2. 60. . 

35  p.  c.  =$1.34 

25  c.  and  10  p.  o.=:$1.62 .. 

35  p.  o.=59o 

25c.  and  10  p.c  =97  o.. 

36p.c.=$2.02 

25  c.  and  10  p.  c.  =$2. 60. 

35p.c.=|1.34 

25  0. and  10  p.c.=$1.62  .. 

35p.o.=59c 

25  c.  and  10  p.  o.=VIo. . . 

35p.  o.=tt.84 

25  c.  and  10  p.  o.  =$1. 6 
25  c.  and  lOp.  c.=97o 

85  p.  c.=  50o , 

25  c.  and  10  p.  c.=  57  c 


$3.74 
5.40 
2.50 
8.38 
LOO 
2.03. 

8.74 
6.40 
2.50 
3.38 
1.09 
2.03 

2.50 
3.38 
2.03 
1.09 
1.18 


«4.86 

""^lo 

8.25 

3.88 

1.42 

2.03 

4.86 

5.40 

8.25 

3.88 

1.42 

2.03 

8.25 

A88 
2.03 

1.42 

LIS 

14.64 
3.02 
L87 

4.64 
3.02 
1,37 

8.40 

L47 


This  table  shows  that  with  the  present  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Stephens's  undersells  Carter's  on  all  six  sizesof  blue  black  copying  fluid, 
and  that  if  the  present  tariff  was  changed  to  a  specific  rate  of  40  and 
50  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  size  of  bottle,  Stephens's  would  be  able 
to  undersell  Carter's  still  further.  On  quarts  blue-black  writing  fluid 
Stephens's  can  now  undersell  Carter's.4  per  cent.,  and  with  the  proposed 
specific  duty  would  sell  practically  at  the  same  rate. 

On  8-ounce  blue-black  writing  fluid  Garter's  undersells  Stephens's  8- 
ounce,  but  Stephens's  having  no  14-ounce,  sells  his  8-ounce  against  Car- 
ter's 14-ounce.  Competition,  however,  comes  almost  wholly  on  the  26- 
ounce,  where  Stephens's  has  the  advantage. 

Again,  the  above  computation  is  based  when  the  market  rate  of 
Stephens's  inks  plus  the  tariff  rate  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But 
since  Justice  Blatchford's  decision,  Oberteuffer  vs.  Robertson,  January 
25, 1886,  duties  have  beeu  collected  only  upon  the  ink  contained  in  the 
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bottles,  which  has  made  a  still  greater  discrimlnatiou  in  favor  of  for- 
eign manufactarers.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  American 
ink  manutacturer  has  not  a  sufficient  margin  ot  profit,  because  under- 
sold by  his  competitor,  but  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  which  is 
mainly  a  handicraft  labor,  and  all  materials  being  cheaper  abroad  than 
here,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  retain  a  fair  share  of  the  mar- 
ket, unless  the  present  duties  upon  his  finished  product  are  maintained, 
or  present  duties  upon  materials  entering  into  same  are  correspond- 
iugly  lowered. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  class  of  goods  referred  to  above,  which  are 
those  mainly  used  by  the  commercial  public,  the  cost  of  one  item  glass 
bears  to  the  total  cost,  which  includes  23  items,  the  ratio  of  1  plus  to  3, 
f.  e.,  the  cost  of  glass  alone,  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of 
the  finished  product.  So,  also,  with  pottery,  though  to  a  still  larger  ex- 
tent, as  the  cost  of  that  one  item  is  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  finished 
product,  or,  in  other  words,  equivalent  in  cost  to  the  22  other  materials, 
and  so  the  labor  which  enters  into  the  finished  product.  If,  therefore, 
the  present  high  rate  of  duty  is  maintained  upon  glass  and  pottery,  a 
reduction  of  the  existing  rates  upon  writing-inks  would  be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  American  manufacturer.  It  should  be  said,  also,  that  cream 
glazed  bottles,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  can 
not  be  made  in  this  country,  so  that  on  this  pne  item  of  cost,  which  is 
half  the  entire  cost,  we  have  paid  from  1883  to  1886,  55  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  against  the  30  per  cent,  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  since  the 
Ol>erteuflrer  decision  55  per  cent,  against  their  free  entry. 

As  regards  the  question  of  ad  valorem  versus  specific  duties,  we  be- 
lieve  that  the  latter  would  result  in  lowering  the  present  rates. 


SILK  AND  COTTON  GOODS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  W.  H.  OSBORN. 

I  am  iostmcted  by  the  manufacturers  of  certain  silk  and  cotton  goods 
whose  interests  are  represented  by  Mr.  August  Moll,  of  this  city,  to 
submit  to  you  as  follows : 

Recent  importations,  coupled  with  decisions  of  the  board  of  local 
appraisers,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  rulings  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  show  that  with  ad  valorem  rates  of  duties 
.on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk,  even  when  apparently  excessive, 
importers  are  enabled  to  sell  foreign  merchandise  much  below  the  cost 
of  production  in  domestic  mills. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  manufacturers  to  submit  estimate  and  com- 
parison. They  have  made  calculatious,  the  result  being  that  they  de- 
sire me  to  submit  for  your  consideration  tbe  following  : 

Schedule  1-324*  of  the  present  tariff  act  rea<ls :  »*  Cotton  cords,  braids, 
gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  and  all  manufact- 
ure»  of  cotton,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  act,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

My  clients  recommend  that  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
mentioned,  it  should  be  made  specific  at  40  cents  per  pound.    They  in- 
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form  me  that  precise  calculations  prove  that  this  woald  be  a  redactiott 
of  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  the  extent  of  from  5  or  8  per  centum. 

Regarding  manufactures  of  silk,  the  present  rate  of  duty  is,  as  per 
schedule  L-383,  50  per  centum.  ^ 

The  manufacturers  desire  this  to  be  changed  to  specific  rates  of  $4 
per  pound  for  all  manufactures  of  whit«  and  colored,  and  $3  per  pound 
for  all  manufactures  of  black  silks.  The  calculation  is  that  the  results 
would  show  a  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
15  per  centum. 

The  object  my  clients  have  in  view  is  the  stoppage  of  undervaluation, 
which  they  belieye  is  practiced  at  the  present  time  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  known  that  many  goods  are  being  entered  and  passed  at  actu- 
ally less  than  the  value  of  raw  silk,  and  although  the  most  positive 
proofs  have  been  placed  into  the  possession  of  the  appraising  officers, 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  they  decline  to  advance  the  invoice 
values.  The  system  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  manufact- 
urers have  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
collusion  between  certain  customs  officers  and  importers. 

It  is  considerations  of  this  nature  that  have  convinced  my  clients  that 
they  have  no  hope  of  relief  except  in  the  imposition  of  specific  rates  of 
duty,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  suffering  at  the  hands  of  dis- 
honest importers  and  venal  or  ignorant  examiners  and  appraisers. 

I  am  aware  that  my  clients  should  have  come  to  these  conclusions 
earlier,  and  that  it  is  probably  too  late  for  any  action  to  be  taken;  nev- 
ertheless I  beg  to  submit  the  above,  trusting  something  may  yet  be 
done  in  the  line  indicated. 


THREACS. 

STATEHENT  OF  THE  HDBBICK  THBEAD  COXPAITT,  OF  HOLTOKE, 
KA88.,  AUGUST  18,  1888. 

I  venture  to  trespass  upon  your  time  in  calling  your  attention  to  one 
feature  of  the  Mills  bill  which,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law  with  that  feat- 
ure unchanged,  will  work  great  injury  to  the  cotton  thread  and  yarn 
industries  of  the  country.  In  the  tariff  bill  of  1868  the  principle  of 
specific  duty  was  introduced  into  the  yarn  and  thread  branch  of  the 
cotton  schedule,  and  it  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
ad  valorem  feature  of  these  classes  of  cotton  was  abolished  by  the  law 
of  1883.  Now,  the  Mills  biU  proposes  to  abolish  the  speciflo  and  again^ 
restore  the  ad  valorem.  The  rate  of  duty  proposed  on  spool  thread 
and  skein  thread  twisted  and  ready  for  spooling,  might  be  included 
with  the  specific  form  of  duty  restored;  as  under  the  present  law, 
but,  with  the  ad  valorem  form  of  duty  adopted,  the  temptation  to  make 
false  invoices  would  be  very  great,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  market 
value  fixed  for  spool  sewing  thread,  the  price  being  confined  to  the  rep- 
utation any  single  thread  maker  may  obtain  for  his  own  particular 
brand  of  thread  in  the  market  to  which  he  proposes  to  ship  it,  and  it 
has  no  fixed  and  full  value  in  any  other  market.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  maker  of  such  a  spool  cotton  as  above  described  could  invoice 
his  thread  at  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  some  other  brand  of  thread 
of  equal  quality  without  fear  of  detection,  as  there  is  no  standard  of 
value  but  the  one  the  shipper  himself  establishes  by  his  oath^  and  by 
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SO  doing  he  only  pays  30  per  cent,  duty  instead  of  40  per  cent,  the  law 
fixes.  The  specific  duty  does  away  with  all  this  temptation  to  under- 
value and  cheat  not  only  the  revenue,  but  what  is  worse,  cheat  the 
Bonest  enterprise  and  labor  of  our  own  citizens. 


BOTTLERS'  SUPPLIES. 

STATBMEHT  OF  D.  8.  YEOMAN,  OF  BBbOKLTir,  N.  T. 

I  desire  to  explain  the  position  of  the  cork  manufacturing  industry 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  inquire  if  it  would  not  be  practical  to  raise 
the  present  duty  on  imported  corks  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  The  manu- 
factnring  of  corks  to  any  extent  only  dates  back  to  about  IS62,  and  the 
manufiactnrers  have  succeeded  in  making  fair  interest  on  money  in- 
vested up  to  about  a  year  ago,  except  when  they  saw  fit  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  (which  they  have  been  doing  for  tbe  last  twelve  months), 
and  of  course  without  any  profit.  The  only  way  we  can  make  a  profit 
out  of  our  business  is  to  form  a  combination,  and  if  we  do  that  we  are 
met  with  another  difficulty,  and  that  is  imported  corks,  for  even  with  tbe 
low  and  unprofitable  prices  now  prevailing  there  has  been  large  quan- 
tities of  corks  imported  this  year.  There  are  several  reasons  why  they 
can  undersell  us.  One  reason  is  that  the  corkwood  costs  almost 
nothing  in  Spain,  particularly  the  smaller  pieces,  which  can  not  be 
readily  packed,  and  the  labor  I  understand  runs  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
day ;  and  now,  to  make  things  worse  here,  they  have  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing machinery  in  Spain,  which  Spanish  em  ploy  6s  have  fought  a.s:niii8t 
for  years  ;  also  another  reason  is  the  undervaluation  of  corks  imported. 
The  importation  of  corks  has  increased  100  per  cent,  since  1883.  There 
are  probably  about  5,000  people  employed  within  the  United  States  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cx)rks,  and,  if  we  had  proper  legislation,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  pay  our  employes  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  Our  present 
rates  for  skilled  labor  (men)  is  only  from  $9  to  $12  per  week.  Our 
]»eople  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  more,  and  lam  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  <*an  not  afford  to  pa3'  even  present  rates  much  longer.  1  do  not 
know  if  any  other  of  the  cork  manufacturers  have  written  in  rejjard 
t«»  this  matter,  but  having  read  an  article  in  the  New  York  Press 
in  relation  to  a  model  tariff  bill,  it  struck  me  it  might  be  an 
opportune  time  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  cork  industry,  and 
**ufPgest  a  help  toward  reducing  the  surplus  by  increasing  the  duty,  and 
than  giving  the  employes  of  this  country  more  work  and  a  chan<;e  for 
lietter  wages.  The  manufacturers  here  are  now  paying  about  20  i)er 
cent  more  for  cork-wood  than  they  did  in  1872,  and  are  selling  corks 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  at  that  time,  which  is  a  proof  that  both 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer  have  been  protected,  but  now  there  is 
danger  that  both  will  suffer  if  not  protected  by  a  higher  tariff. 
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CATTLE. 

STATEMEHT    OF   TEOllAS    COBWIH   AHDERSOH,   OF    SIDEVIEW, 
MOHTGOMEEY  COUNTY,  KY. 

AuausT  16, 1888. 

Although  a  plain  farmer,  and  makiDg  no  pretensions  to  anything 
else,  the  very  necessities  of  our  cattle  business  must  be  my  excuse  for 
troubling  yon  at  this  time.  The  cattle  business  of  the  United  States 
has  more  people  dependent  upon  its  success  and  is  the  largest  of  any 
business  in  our  country ;  but  since  the  late  restrictions  of  the  British 
privy  council  it  seems  to  fare  worse,  as  they  practically  amount  to 
prohibition  of  our  fat  cattle  in  English  markets,  as  those  of  Canada  do 
of  our  blooded  cattle  in  her  markets;  yet  under  very  light  restrictions 
the  United  States  furnishes  England  her  largest  market  for  from 
350,000  to  400,000  head  annually  of  blooded  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  without  any  restrictions  whatever  we  furnish  Canada  almost  her 
exclusive  market  for  all  the  blooded  cattle  and  horses  she  can  produce. 

I  hope  that  you  will  suggest  such  legislation  as  would  either  reserve 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  our  own  cattle-men,  or 
if  England  continues  to  use  our  markets  for  her  blooded  cattle,  that 
she  so  far  rescind  her  regulations  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  English 
markets  by  the  fat  cattle  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  with  Can- 
ada for  our  breeding  stock. 

England's  (as  also  Canada's)  restrictive  regulations  have  grown 
more  severe  each  year,  until  they  now  practically  amount  to  prohibi- 
tion of  our  fat  cattle  in  her  markets,  and  our  exports  of  near  650,000 
head  of  beef  steers  annually  have  fallen  off  to  near  50,000  head  in 
1887,  and  probably  less  than  one-half  that  number  for  1888.  The 
fat-cattle  feeders,  as  also  cattTe  breeders,  have  lost  money  steadily  since 
1884  in  consequences;  their  corn  uetting  them  less  than  5  cents 
per  bushel  when  fed  to  cattle,  and  grass  less  than  50  cents  per  month. 
The  great  drought  in  the  main  export  cattle  States  of  Missouri, 
Kausas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  during  1887  has  produced  a 
local  demand  for  our  export  class  of  cattle  for  a  portion  of  this 
year,  the  commission  merchants  of  Kansas  City  the  last  of  June, 
1887,  reporting  over  100^000  head  of  corn-fed  cattle  still  unmarketed, 
while  for  the  last  of  June,  1888,  they  reported  less  than  5,000  head 
of  corn-fed  cattje  unmarketed.  Hence  easily  discover  why  a  tempo- 
rary market  for  a  portion  of  this  year;  but  for  it  we  are  indebted 
to  an  excessive  drought  in  a  large  portion  of  the  cattle  corn-feeding 
States,  and  not  to  England's  proscriptive  regulations.  We  ask  that 
our  regulations  be  so  amended,  and  made  compulsory  of  execution,  as  to 
preserve  tbe  markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  cattle  of  the  United 
States  until  snch  time  as  England  and  Canada  so  amend  their  regula- 
tions, without  any  subti^rfuges  of  diseases,  etc.,  as  will  permit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  our  breeding  cattle  into  Canada  upon  the  same  terms  as 
her  breeding  cattle  enter  ours,  and  that  England  allow  the  introduc- 
tion into  all  her  markets  of  our  beef  cattle  from  States  that  have  no  con- 
tagious diseases.  It  would  seem  equitable  and  just  that,  if  the  United 
States  furnishes  England  her  best  market  annually  for  from  350,000 
to  400,000  head  of  her  breeding  stock,  England  should  furnish  the 
United  States  a  market  for  her  fat  steers  without  any  proscriptive  reg- 
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ulatioDs.  While  England  has  conta^ous  diseased  among  her  cattle  in 
almost  every  shire,  it  ill  becomes  her  to  use  contagious  pleiiro  pneu- 
monia, that  only  exists  among  our  cattle  in  five  States  on  the  sea-board, 
as  an  excuse  for  keeping  our  cattle  west  of  the  Alleghenies  out  of  all 
her  interior  markets  and  compel  tbeir  slaughter  iuside  of  six  days  at  the 
ouly  two  i)orts  where  a  lauding  is  permitted,  which  practically  amounts 
to  her  markets  being  closed  against  us. 


STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 
8TATEMSHT  OF  ALOHZO  LOBING,  OF  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

August  27, 1888. 

The  steel  manufacturers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  at  a  meeting  held  in  this 
city,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Retolred^  That  iDasmach  as  we  fully  recognize  the  difflcnlties  and  dangera  of  at> 
U^mpting  any  classification  of  steel  that  proposes  to  admit  ingots  and  blooms  at  a 
lover  rate  of  duty  than  thst  imposed  upon  billets  and  slabs,  therefore  we  beg  leave 
to  respectfnlly  pntteat  against  any  separation  of  said  ingots  and  blooms  into  a  class 
distinct  from  billets  and  slabs.  Our  knowledge- of  the  technical  diflicnlties  that 
moKt  at: end  such  separate  classification  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  way  would  simply 
Imi  opened  for  arbitrary  designations  of  steel,  and  that  gi*eat  injury  would  tbereby 
Te-init  to  ns  as  mannfacturers  of  billets  and  slabs.  Those  who  are  nrgiug  this  sepa- 
rate cUoaitication  mnst  naturally  expect  to  gain  advantages  as  importers  under  it,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  see  how  a  bill  Intended  to  encourage  and  protect  the  niauu- 
Unare  of  American  steel  can  at  the  same  time  foster  the  importation  of  foreign  steel, 
we  respectfully  protest  against  its  adoption.  The  production  of  steel  is  open  to  all 
wire-rod  men  as  well  as  to  all  others,  and  they  should  either  manufacture  for  them- 
selves or  else  use  American-made  steel. 

Rewol  red  father,  That  inasmuch  as  all  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  pro- 
duction of  slabs  and  billets  are  determined  by  the  steel-rail  mills  of  the  country,  and 
inasmuch  as  saicl  steel  rails,  notwithstanding  they  cost  no  more  t-o  make  than  slabs 
snd  biUeis,  are  protected  in  your  proposed  bill  by  a  duty  of  $14  as  against  only$ll.WO 
for  ttlabs  and  billets,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  unnaturally  and  unjustifiably  discrirai- 
Dared  against  and  prejudiced,  greatly  to  our  detriment,  we  therefore  beg  to  protest 
against  any  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  accorded  to  us  in  your  proposed  bill,  and  also 
againat  any  separate  classification  of  ingots  and  blooms. 


TYPE-METAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  BAEST HART  BEOS.  &  SPIITOLEE,  OF  GHICAOO. 

August  1, 1888. 
The  type-founders  of  the  United  States  represent  an  industry  in 
which  there  are  invested  not  only  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  the 
work  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  business  of  each 
of  these  foundries  has  been  built  up  and  perfected  by  from  one  to 
three  generations  of  active  and  conscientious  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors.  With  two  or  chree  exceptions,  not  one  of  the  type- 
founders bf  the  United  States  is  iu  more  than  moderate  circumstances; 
The  business  has  received,  under  the  beneficent  protective  laws  of  this 
coantry,  benefits  which  would  be  entirel.y  removed  if  the  Mills  tariff 
bill  that  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  should  also 
pass  the  Senace  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  President ;  in  other 
words,  this  great  industry,  which  needs  all  the  protection  it  can  get, 
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would  be  put  on  the  rapid  road  to  ruin  by  the  enactment  of  the  Mills 
bill.  Tke  unfairness  of  the  treatment  of  this  business  appears  in  the 
following:  statements : 

The  bill  taxes  lead  IJ  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  31 J  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  ' 

It  taxes  copper  30  per  cent. 

It  apparently  taxes  tin  in  its  general  clause,  on  page  9,  at  40  per  cent. 

It  taxes  antimony,  through  freight  expenses  and  brokerage,  probably 
10  per  cent. 

It  taxes  new  type-metal  (a  material  that  can  not  be  used  by  American 
founders,  as  they  all  mix  their  own  metal)  16  per  cent.  This  provision 
is  T)urely  misleading. 

It  taxes  copper  in  general  clause,  page  9,  35  per  cent. 

These  are  bald  discriminations  against  the  American  type<founder,  to  • 
which  must  be  added  at  least  40  per  cent,  as  the  excess  of  our  wages 
over  those  paid  in  Europe.    How  does  the  bill  overbalance  these  crush- 
ing disabilities  f    By  allowing  a  pitiful  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  type- 
metal  that  is  not  used  for  reasons  given  above. 

As  late  as  the  year  18H6  the  type-founding  business  was  so  badly 
demoralized,  even  with  protection,  that  three  of  our  largest  foundries 
in  the  East  were  for  sale  at  a  fraction  of  their  inventory  value,  and  one 
of  these  founders  reported,  as  the  result  of  its  year's  business,  a  dead 
loss,  net,  of  $7,000.  Since  that  time  the  type-founding  business  has 
recovered  somewhat,  and,  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  condi- 
tions, will  live.  Disturb  it  with  such  unjust  measures  as  the  Mills  bilU 
and  ruin  of  the  type-founders  would  follow,  and  thousands  of  workmen 
and  their  families  would  be  without  means  of  support;  for  employes  of 
type  foundries  spend  their  early  lives  in  learning  the  business  and  are 
practically  worthless  for  any  other  work  in  later  life. 

Newspapers  are  undoubtedly  interested  in  securing  low  rates  for  their 
type,  but  we  can  assure  you  that  such  rartes  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
judicious  protection.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been 
steady  and  immense  reductions  in  the  price  of  type.  ^Ihere  has  been 
but  one  exception  to  this — a  slight  advance  in  one  class  of  type,  made 
necessary  on  account  of  a  cornered  market.  The  newspapers  would  be 
put  to  serious  inconvenience,  such  as  they  can  not  now  realize,  if  they 
were  obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  type-foundries  lor  their  daily  and 
weekly  supply  of  "sorts.''  Whoever  votes  to  admit  foreign  type  free 
does  an  act  most  hostile  to  American  newspapers. 

W^e  beg  your  indulgence  for  putting  the  case  so  much  in  extenso,  but 
our  excuse  is  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved.  We  trust  that 
through  your  activity  and  that  of  other  Senators  the  Mills  biU  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pass. 


DUTY  ON  HAIR 

8TATEMEHT  OF  OEOBOE  UPTON, 

Glue  manufacturer,  of  Boston,  September  18,  1888. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  we  have  never 
heard  mentioned  in  tariff  discussion,  that  is,  the  need  of  protection  or 
hair,  both  dried  in  the  lime  and  washed  and  dried. 

Ilair.  which  is  now  being  taken  off  in  this  country,  for  which  we 
formerly  paid  25  and  30  cents  per  bushel,  we  now  only  pay  10  cents. 
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Tbe  re^alt  is,  that,  as  a  bashel  of  wet  hair  weighs  100  pounds,  where 
freights  have  to  be  paid  it  is  do(  saved,  but  put  on  tbe  manure  pile. 
This  has  been  caused  by  the  heavy  importation  of  foreign  hair;  Ger- 
man hair,  whieh  three  years  ago  sold  for  8  cents,  being  now  sold  in 
Philadelphia  for  4  cents.  Washed  calf  hair,  which  is  largely  used  in 
carpet  vams,  for  which  we  formerly  got  5  cents,  we  can  not  now  sell 
ibr2i. 

This  18  a  matter  in  which  every  tanner  in  the  country  is  interested 
as  much  as  the  glue  people,  if  not  more.  A  specific  duty  of  only  1 
cent  per  pound  on  dry  plastering  hair  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  washed 
hair  wonld  stimulate  the  business  enough,  that  the  tanners  could  all 
save  their  hair  and  furnish  the  railroads  with  more  transportation,  and 
cause  a  saving  of  many  thousand  dollars  per  year  which  is  now  lost. 


TOBACCO  CLAY  PIPES. 

STATEXBVT  OF  TOBACCO  CLAT  PIPE  HAKEBS*  UNION. 

Branch  No.  1,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  F.,  September  17, 1888. 

On  behalf  of  our  fellow-workmen  and  the  manufacturers  of  our  ruined 
trade,  the  clay -pipe  industry,  we  ask  you  to  be  so  considerate  as  to  give 
us  your  aid  and  sympathy  in  our  effort  to  protect  our  trade,  that  took 
years  of  hard  labor  and  perseverance  to  build  up.  The  present  duty 
of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  not  protect  us  against  tbe  ]>anper  labor 
of  Europe. 

In  all  fairness,  and  as  American  citizens,  we  ask  your  honorable  body 
to  protect  us  against  the  cheap  labor  of  £urope. 

Any  amount  less  than  25  cents  per  gross  specific  duty  will  not  relieve 
Qs,  as  our  men  can  not  earn  more  than  $6  per  week,  and  have  to,  labor 
fourteen  hours  i)er  day  at  that.  Should  you  grant  our  just  request  we 
can  earn  $10  per  week,  which  is  little  enough.  By  giving  us  this  pro- 
tection the  consumer  does  not  pay  any  more  for  his  clay  pipe  than  he 
does  at  present,  which  is  1  and  2  cents  each. 


STATSMBHT  OP  UNITED  AMEBICAN  CLAY  TOBACCO  PIPE  EM- 
PLOTEBS*  AND  EMPLOTES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Oentl^men  :  Having  already  sent  our  appeal  to  both  sessions  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  on  nianu- 
£ftctared  clay  pipes  brought  into  this  country  from  the  factories  of  Europe, 
and  hoping  that  the  members  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  may  grant  tbe 
assistance  we  failed  to  procure  from  the  other  two  sessions  and  belp  to 
prosperity  an  almost  exterminated  industry,  and  we  would  respectfully 
add  the  following  very  pertinent  arguments  why  our  plea  should  re- 
ceive due  consideration  at  your  hands : 

(1)  By  granting  our  request  of  making  the  duty  25  cents  xK>r  gross 
yoa  will  not  only  protect  American- made  goods,  but  you  will  do  so  at 
no  extra  cost  to  the  consumer,  as  that  cost  is  now  at  tbe  lowest  pric^e 
within  the  medium  of  our  currency — namely,  1  cent  apiece  for  tbose  in 
most  general  use — reduction  on  the  same  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  also  conceded  by  those  wbo  are  acquainted  with  tbe  la<!ts 
that  the  American  clay  pipe  is  much  superior  to  the  European  article^ 
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American  clay  being  the  best  in  the  world  because  of  its  being  more 
porous  than  foreign,  and  hence  more  healthful  to  the  habitual  user. 

(2)  There  arc  only  about  86  pipe-makers  earning  a  living  at  the  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  where  there  was  once  at  the  very  least  2,0<)0 ; 
and,  if  we  produced  92  per  cent,  of  the  pipes  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  other  products  in  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  at  least  5,000. 

(3)  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  this  business  has  been  and  is  still 
left  out  in  the  cold,  as  we  do  not  produce  2  per  cent., of  what  are  con- 
sumed and  import  over  98  per  cent. 

(4)  To  illustrate :  When  the  other  branches  of  our  industry  had  uo 
more  protection  than  we  have  they  never  produced  over  2  per  cent,  of 
our  consumption. 

(5)  By  increasing  the  import  duty,  and  thus  to  some  degree  .discour- 
aging the  importation  of  foreign-made  pipes,  this  line  of  manufacture 
will  be  greatly  stimulated  in  this  country,  and  there  will  necessarily 
spring  up  factories  for  their  production  in  regions  where  they  could  not 
now  exist,  wliich  are  at  present  reached  only  by  foreign  goods.  This 
is  true  of  the  entire  South,  the  nearest  home  factory  to  that  portion 
of  the  country  being  situated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

(6)  It  may  be  asked,  why  do  not  American  clay  pipes  reach  the 
South!  The  refwon  is  very  apparent.  Importers  in  introducing  for- 
eign clay  pipes  to  Southern  dealers  through  the  medium  of  commerciHl 
travelers  do  so  at  little  or  no  cost  for  this  special  commodity,  from  the 
fact  that  clay  pipes  constitute  but  one  of  many  articles-  so  introduced, 
as  their  line  of  goods  also  include  meerschaum,  brierwood,  and  every 
other  variety  of  pipes,  besides  all  other  kinds  of  smokers'  articles  gen- 
erally. 

T7)  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  com- 
pelled to  send  agents  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  country  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  introducing  clay  pipes  alone  and  at  the  ridiculously  low 
price  at  which  he  is  now  compelled  to  produce  his  goods  in  competition 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.    This  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 

(8)  For  these  reasons  importers  of  European  pipes  have  the  South- 
ern field  virtually  to  themselves  and  make  good  use  of  it,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  a  common  1-cent  pipe  costs  the  consumer  in 
those  parts  2  and  3  cents  apiece.  With  proper  encouragement  to 
American  manufacturers  to  establish  themselves  in  this  large  section 
of  the  country  this  extortion,  which  mainly  comes  from  the  pockets  of 
the  poorer  classes,  would  cease  to  exist.  - 

(9)  During  the  period  that  gold  was  at  a  premium  there  were  several 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  about  2,000  men  making  pipes  alone, 
but  when  greenbacks  were  put  on  par  they  had  to  give  up,  after  strug- 
gling hard  with  great  loss. 

(10)  The  rates  of  interest,  rents,  and  many  other  incidental  expenses 
are  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 

(11)  In  one  dollar's  worth  of  pipes  there  is  88  per  cent,  of  labor  and 
12  per  cent,  of  materials. 

(12)  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  proximity  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  the  consumers  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  the  item  of 
freights.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  freights  from  New  York  to  any 
distant  part  of  the  country  is  oftener  more  than  the  freight  from  Buroi>e 
lo  those  distant  points. 

(13)  The  surplus  revenue  is  increasing  at  a  very  alarming  rate,  and 
if  pipes  were  25  cents  per  gross  specific  duty  it  would  discourage  foreign 
pipes,  and,  we  believe,  would  decrease  the  revenue  on  the  item  of  pipes. 
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(li)  A«  ourba6ine88  is  really  a  branch  of  pottery,  the  same  methods 
being  cuiployed,  we  should  have  at  least  received  the  same  protection 
accorded  ihe  other  branches  of  our  industry.  The  mechanics  employed 
iu  the  various  other  kinds  of  potteries  in  the  United  States  are  thus 
enabled  to  earn  living  wages,  while  a  skilled  clay-pipe  maker  is  com- 
pelled  to  work  long  hours  to  secure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  this 
liecause  the  product  of  his  labor  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
Earopeau  starvation  prices  and  the  numerous  other  similar  advantages 
enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  form 
of  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  that  said  duty  be 
not  less  than  25  cents  per  gross.  If,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the 
form  of  duty  be  not  changed,  then  we  ask  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be 
so  increased  as  to  place  us  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
departments  of  pottery  in  general.  The  efforts  now  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  protection  on  American  clay  pipes  are  not  confined  to  the 
manafacturers,  but  are  more  strongly  stimulated  by  their  workmen, 
their  interests  being  identical  with  those  of  employers  on  this  all-im- 
portant subject. 


STAVES  AND  HEADING. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  FOBCE  &  BICKIirSOH, 

Manufacturers  of  siavea  and  heudingy  Detroit,  Mich.,  Septtmber  G,  I88S. 

Staves  and  heading  are  included  in  the  Mills  bill.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  manufacturing  of  staves  and  heading  will  end  in  Detroit  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and 
to  continne  in  the  business  means  for  mauufacturers  to  move  machin- 
ery into  Canada.  We  employ  from  forty  to  sixty  hands,  and  there  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  like  institutions  between  Trenton  and  Marine  City, 
all  receiving  raw  material  from  Canada. 


WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES  AND  PIPES. 

ABGUMEVT  IS  BEHALF  OF  MANUFACTURERS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON 
AH D  STEEL  TUBES  AND  PIPES, 

Made  before  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  by  Sullivan  ^'  Cromwell. 

Gentlemen  :  The  manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  tubes  and 
pfjies  in  the  United  States  beg  leave  to  request  a  revision  of  tbe  tariflt' 
uf!W!tiug  their  manufactures  as  established  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  to  ask 
also  fur  a  new  classification  of  tbeir  products. 

The*  i>roposed  change  will  read. as  follows: 

(I)  Plain-eod  boiler  tubes,  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameteis  of 
Hiatsitie  nieiMnremeDt)  2^  inobes,  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound. 

i'2)  Plain-oDd  boiler  tubes  or  flue»  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameters  of 
(ontside  measnrement)  over  2^  inches,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

i'^)  Ga«,  water,  and  steam  tubes  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought  iron  or 
•«teei  tubalar  goods  having  threadt^d,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permanent  or  de- 
iat-bt?d),  2  cente  per  pound. 

(4)  Alt  tabular  goods  having  plain  ends,  i.  e.,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or 
tUogea,  shaU  be  iuoladed  in  Closes  I  and  IX. 
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We  shall  justify  the  proposed  duties  by  calling  your  attention  briefly 
to  the  g:rowth,  magnitude,  and  importance  of  the  industry  we  reprtsent. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  eight  mills  manufacturing  wrought- 
iion  i)ipe  in  the  United  States,  and  these  were  located  in  tb«  Staten  of 
^ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  American  system  of  protection  the  industry  has  increased  in  the 
hist  ten  years  from  eight  mills  to  thirty,  scattered  through  eight  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  product  in  1878  was  from  $15,000,000  to 
♦20,000,000,  and  from  6,000  to  8,000  hands  (men  and  boys)  wert  em- 
ployed. Today  the  value  of  the  output  is  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  laborers  engaged  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
thousand. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of  100  per 
cent,  in  value  of  product  during  the  last  decade,  due,  as  we  claim,  to 
the  protection  afforded,  and  tljis  without  injury  to  the  consumer,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show. 

During  this  period  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  wrought)- 
iron  and  steel  tubes  and  pipes,  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  country, 
the  development  of  other  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  creation  ana 
discovery  of  new  enterprises,  notably  natnral-gas  supply  companies 
and  oil  wells. 

This  active  demand  stimulated  the  manufacturers  to  increase  their 
capacity,  and  while  new  mills  have  been  erected  they  do  not  alone  indi- 
cate the  growth  caused  by  extension  and  enlargement  of  old  plants.  At 
the  present  time  the  capacity  of  working  mills  is  about  one-half  the 
whole  amount,  15  mills  being  idle,  having  been  closed  because  of  too 
'  active  competition,  the  business  proving  for  the  time  being  unprofit- 
able. Since  January,  1888,  there  have  been  two  failures,  besides  the 
suspension  of  o[>eration8  of  three  other  large  concerns.  Even  now, 
with  15  mills  running,  the  capacity  tojiroduce  is  from  20  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  present  demand. 

This  industry  is  very  wide-spread  in  its  usefulness,  as  the  output  of 
the  mills  enters  into  various  manufactures  and  trades,  such  as  locomo- 
« fives  and  steam  boilers  of  all  kinds,  gas  and  water  mains,  buildings, 
and  nearly  all  classes  of  construction  work. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  not  less 
than  $16,000,000,  involving  a  payment  to  laborers  of  not  less  than 
$4,500,000  to  $6,100,000  annually. ' 

This  capital  is,  of  course,  subject  to  all  the  influences  of  like  invest- 
ments, such  as  wear  and  tear,  fluctuation  in  prices  of  raw  material,  and 
active  home  comjietition,  and  was  embarked  in  the  various  enterprises 
in  expectation  of  all  these  influences  and  conditions. 

The  ordinary  risks  of  bu.siness  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers have  confidently*  relied  upon  a  reasonably  stable  govern- 
mental tariff  policy,  but  they  have  not  expected  to  be  menaced  by  the 
dangers  of  foreign  competition  induced  by  a  too  radical  change  of  the 
tariff. 

The  existing  tariff  has  furnished  substantial  protection  from  foreign 
competition,  the  home  demand  being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  home 
manufacturers. 

The  class  of  goods  in  question  are  manuftictured,  outside  of  this  coun- 
try, principally  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  countries  hare  an 
advantage  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  cost  of  material  and  about  40  per 
cent,  in  cost  of  labor.  This  statement  is  very  conservative,  as  it  is 
based  upon  a  comparison  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Great 
^litain,  whereas  in  Germany  labor  and  material!  are  even  lower  thaA 
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tD  Great  Britain.  Persons  well  informed  in  the  trade  are  bold  enough 
ro  affirm  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  English  manufacturers 
will  be  seeking  protection  against  German  importations. 

Of  the  16,0W  laborers  employed  in  this  country,  about  75  per  cent, 
can  be  classed  as  skilled  labor.  Many  of  the  more  skillful  have 
been  trained  in  their  work  from  boyhood,  and  have  acquired  sufficient 
means  to  obtain  comfortable  homes.  They  are  unfit  for  any  other 
trade  or  employment,  and  if,  by  reason  of  any  diminution  in  the  demand, 
they  were  forced  to  become  idle,  great  and  serious  results  would  flow  to 
them,  and  bring  disaster  and  ruin  to  many  happy  and  contented  homes; 
a  (!t)ndition  that  could  not  be  cured  by  seeking  other  occupations  for 
which  they  are  unfitted  and  unable  to  prepare  themselves,  owing  to 
want  of  skill  and  adaptability  and  local  and  family  ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  received,  the  result  has  not  been  in- 
jurious to  the  consumer.  This  fact  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fluc- 
tuation in  prices  of  pipes  and  tubes,  which  have  varied  accortling  to  the 
oatanU  influences  of  trade. 

The  excess  of  capacity  over  the  demand,  and  the  absence  of  any 
combination,  pool,  or  trust,  has  stimulated  manufacturers  to  excel  each 
other  in  the  cheapness  of  our  goods,  and  have  caused  a  healthy  rivalry 
in  business,  the  benefit  of  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  consumer. 

This  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  as  any  increa^sed  demand  would 
stimulate  production,  cause  the  silent  mills  to  renew  work,  and  thus 
counteract  the  rise  in  prices. 

Another  and  most  important  result  of  the  protection  hitherto  enjoyed 
has  been  in  the  superior  class  of  goods  made  in  this  country. 

The  character  of  goods  made  in  Great  Britain,  where  most  foreign 
pil^es  and  tubes  are  produced,  is  inferior  to  our  own  both  in  their  crude 
and  manufactured  state.  While  the  English  make  three  distinct  grades 
of  goods  for  gas,  water,  and  steam  purposes,  grading  the  thickness, 
quality,  and  |)erfection  of  workmanship  according  to  the  tests  to  which 
these  classes  of  goods  are  to  be  subjected  in  actual  use,  we  manufacture 
one  class,  suitable  for  gas,  steam,  and  water;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
our  factor  of  safety,  where  goods  are  used  for  gas,  is  very  much  larger 
than  necessity  calls  for,  the  consumer  and  the  public  derive  the  advan- 
tage of  this  precaution. 

It  would,  therefore,  result  in  great  injury  to  the  public  to  mix  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  goods  either  through  the  designs  of  dishonest  mer- 
chantd  or  the  carelessness  of  purcliasers.  A  change  of  system,  so  long 
and  so  favorably  established  and  known,  would  bring  chaos  and  con- 
tusion to  the  trade,  as  well  as  loss  and  danger  tct  the  consumers.  The 
Fluglish  and  Germans  are  noted  for  cheapness,  and  the  Americans  for 
quality. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  superior  quality  of  our  pipes  and  tubes  would 
Afftu  d  some  protection  to  our  manufacturers  and  keep  their  rivals  out  of 
this  market;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  advantage  in  price  is  a 
greater  danger  than  advantage  hi  quality  is  a  protection.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  protection  improves  the  quality  instead  of  injuring  it. 

Any  demoralization  of  the  pipe  and  tube  trade  in  this  country  will 
react  upon  other  industries.  With  us,  as  with  almost  all  other  trades 
aud  arts,  there  are  many  supplying  materials,  etc.,  with  which  we  work. 

One  of  the  mills  represented  by  us  (the  National  Tube  Works  Com- 
pany) itself  manufactures  from  60,000  to  60,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  by 
three  or  four  different  processes,  all  of  which'  is  consumed  in  its  Qwu 
raill. 
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This  company  employs  iu  this  branch  of  its  business  alone  2,000 
workmen.  It  also  purchases  as  much  more  material  from  other  rollinji^- 
mills  and  forges. 

While  all  rolling-mills  and  forges  are  not  dependent  upon  the  trade  we 
represent  for  their  business,  the  strips  of  steel  and  iron  used  in  pipe- 
making  are  of  special  form  and  size,  and  rolling-mills  are  now  engaged  in 
making  this  specialty  alone,  producing  at  least  500,000  tons  annually 
and  employing  about  22,000  workmen.  We  might  follow  the  chain  fur- 
ther back  and  consider  the  number  of  steel  ingots,  blooms,  and  the 
aB)ount  of  pig  iron  necessary  to  supply  these  rolling-mills,  but  our  pur- 
pose will  have  been  accomplished  if  we  have  directed  your  attention  to 
the  intimate  relation  one  branch  of  trade  bears  to  another,  and  to  the 
great  injury  that  would  result  from  crippling  the  manufaeture  of  one 
line  of  goods,  which  in  itself,  as  compared  with  the  great  total  of 
iron  and  steel  production,  is  comparatively  insignificant,  but  wheu 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon  trade  and  upon  business,  sup- 
])lies  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  These  interests  are 
all  kindred,  and  what  affects  one  is  sure  to  affect  the  other.  A  serious 
disturbance  of  the  present  relation  must,  therefore,  injure  many  work- 
men and  impair  many  millions  of  capital. 

The  closing  of  all  the  pii)e  and  tube  mills  and  kindred  rolling-mills 
in  this  country,  could  such  a  contingency  arise,  would  cause  at  least 
$100,000,000  of  capital  and  100,000  workmen  to  lie  dormant  and  be  idle. 

The  proposed  tariff*  and  classification  differ  from  those  in  the  existing 
law,  those  in  the  bill  now  before  you,  and  your  own  suggestions  as  they 
have  been  conveyed  to  us. 

A  frank  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  has  warranted  a 
revision  and  a  substantial  reduction  provided  the  classification  can  also 
be  adoi)ted.  The  language  used  is  justified  by  experience,  as  the  pres- 
ent tariff  can  be  and,  as  we  believe,  is  being  evaded  by  importers. 

For  the  purposes  of  ready  comparison  we  copy  the  various  provisions  : 

PRK8KNT  TARIFF. 

BoiU^r  tubeSf  or  fines  or  st&ys  of  wronght  iron  or  8tecl,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Other  wrought  iron  or  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

MILLS  BILL. 

Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  1|  oenta 
per  pound.    (Page  18,  lines  247,  248.) 

PROPOSED   SENATE   BILL. 

Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wronght  iron  or  steel,  2i  cents  per 
)K>und. 

OUR  CLA88IFICATION. 

(1)  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameters  of 
(outside  measurement)  2^  IncheM  or  less,  3  cent*  per  pound. 

(2)  Plain-end  boiler  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of*  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameters  of 
(ou'side  measurement)  over  2^  inches,  2^^  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Gas,  water,  and  steam  tnbes,  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought  irou 
or  steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permaaeut  or  de- 
tached), 2  cents  per  pound. 

(1)  All  tubular  goods  having  plain  ends,  i.  e.,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or  flanges, 
shall  be  included  in  Classes  I  and  II. 

It  w  ill  be  readily  seen  that  the  recommendation  we  make  has  the 
merit  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  although  somewhat  longer  than  any 
pf  the  others, 
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By  a  curioaB  coinoidence  the  word  ^^pipes"  is  entirely  omitted  ttom 
the  Mills  bill,  and  aleo  from  the  first  seotioa  of  the  existing  law. 

So  quick  is  the  foreign  competitor  to  catch  at  these  significant  dls- 
tinctiona  that  Grerman  tubes  have  beeu  imported  and  invoiced  as  pipes, 
thereby  obtaining  the  advantange  of  the  lower  duty,  and  securing  a 
market  for  their  goods  at  prices  against  which  it  is  impossible  for  oar 
elienta  to  compete. 

We  have  presented  these  general  views  for  your  earnest  considera- 
tion,  without  burdening  you  with  a  mass  of  statistics  and  figures  to  jus- 
tify oar  facts;  but  should  you  crave  the  confirmation  we  are  prepared 
to  give,  and  your  patience  and  strength  will  permit  you  to  peruse  them, 
we  will  gladly  furnish  the  data  collected  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  pieseat  the  views  herein  expressed. 

They  warrant  us  in  laying  down  the  following  propositions: 

(1)  The  system  of  protection  in  practice  during  the  last  ten  years. has 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  wrought  ;Lron  and  steel 
pipes  and  tubes. 

(2)  It  has  protected  the  home  industry  without  injury  to.theconsuiuer. 

(3)  Home  competition  is  now  so  active  as  to  prevent  unnatural  and 
artificial  prices  and  exorbitant  profits. 

(4>  The  addition  of  foreign  competition  would  result  in  disaster  to 
our  ho«ne  mills.' 

(5)  We  can  not  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  (a)  They  have 
100  per  oent^  advantage  in  the  cost  of  material,  {b)  They  have  at  least 
45  per  cent,  advantage  in  cost  of  labor,  (c)  Their  goods  are  inferior  in 
quality. 

(6)  The  present  investments  in  manufacture  were  made  on  the  faith. 
of  protection  and  an  expectation  of  reasonable  stability  of  the  tariff. 

(7)  The  home  consumer  has  been  benefited  by  a  natural  fluctuation 
in  prices  and  a  superior  standard  of  goods. 

(8)  A  radical  change  in  the  tariff  would  imperil  the  capital  invested, 
and  iqjore  the  laborers,  who  must,  of  necessity,  prosper  or  suffer  ac- 
cording to  tbe  condition  of  trade. 

These  considerations  warrant  the  appeal  we  submit,  and  in  view  of 
the  reasonable  concessions  made  in  our  recommendation,  we  confidently 
hope  you  will  be  justified  in  reporting  them  in  the  bill  to  be  proposed 
by  you  to  the  Senate. 


frXAIEHEHT  OF  J.  WDDLEDITH,  OF  WASHDIOTOH,  D.  G. 

BSASONS  FOB  OPPOSINa  MB.  OLEYSLAND'S  TABIFF  POLICY. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  imports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  were  $783,000,000  and  the  exports 
were  $742/M)0,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  of  $41,000,000  Against  us. 
To  this  balance  $120,000,000  must  be  added  for  freight  charges,  for 
nearly  all  goods  imported  and  exported  are  carried  in  vessels  belong- 
ing to  foreign  nations.  This  debt  of  $161,000,000  we  have  settled  by 
remitting  American  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  to  Europe.  In  other 
words,  our  foreign  trade  for  one  year  has  obliged  us  to  give  Europe 
mortgages  on  our  properties — mortgages  that  can  be  returned  and  gold 
demanded  therefor  any  time  in  twenty  days.       / 

The  Mills  bill,  by  reducing  tariff  duties,  will  stimulate  importations 
and  necessarily  increase  our  debt  to  Europe  for  the  coming  year  and 
78  TAB 
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require  exports  of  additional  mortprages,  or  of  gold,  in  liquidation.  Is 
this  couHtautly  increaHiug  indehieduess  to  Europe  to  be  viewed  without 
anxiety  t  Is  money  sent  to  Europe  or  liable  to  be  called  thither  by  the 
return  of  American  securities  any  the  less  withdrawn  from  circulation 
here  than  if  gathered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States!  Every 
reduction  of  duties  has  been  followed  by  increased  importations  and 
increased  revenue — in  some  instances  immediately,  but  increased  reve- 
nue in  all  instances  eventually. 

In  1846.  with  an  average  tariff  of  33  per  cent.,  imports*  were 
$110,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $30,400,000. 

In  1847,  with  an  average  lariff  of  28  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$116,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $28,000,000. 

In  1818,  with  an  average  tariff  of  26  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$140,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $33,000,000. 

In  1856  duties  were  reduced  about  4  per  cent. 

In  1857  imports  increased  $38,000,000;  revenue  decreased  but 
$400,  KK). 

In  1870,  with  an  average  tariff  of  47  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$4'JG,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $191,000,000. 

in  1871,  with  an  average  tariff  of  44  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$riOO.O(K).000;  duties  thereon,  $202,000,000. 

In  I87:i,  with  an  average  tariff  of  41  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$500,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $212,000,000. 

in  18<3,  with  an  average  tariff  of  38  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$063,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $185,000,000. 

^^Increase  your  purchases  abroad  and  you  will  increase  your  sales 
there,"  says  Mr.  Mills.  The  falseness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
our  imports  in  1S6S  were  $30,000,000  more  than  in  1887,  yet  our  exports 
were  $10,000,000  less.  Indeed,  for  the  last  four  years  our  imports  have 
increased  each  year,  while  our  experts  for  the  last  six  years  have  de- 
creased, and  our  foreign  trade,  contrary  to  its  occasional  condition 
under  Mr.  Cleveland's  predecessors,  has  continually  shown  a  balance 
against  us  (including  freight  charges),  and  to  this  is  due  the  decreased 
amount  of.  money  in  circulation,  as  well  as  to  the  absorption  by  revenue 
and  tariff  duties. 

To  relieve  this  the  administration  has  been  obliged  to  loan  $58,000,000 
to  the  national  banks,  and  to  pay  $40,000,000  for  $33,000,000  of  4^  per 
cent,  and  4  per  cent,  bonds,  purchased  at  27  per  cent,  premium.  Have 
the  dry-goods  men  of  New  York  already'  forgotten  h6w  their  discount 
lines  wei*e  reduced  last  fall,  owing  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  banks  f 
Is  the  entire  business  of  this  country  to  depend  upon  the  speculative 
demand  for  our  securities  abroad — to  boom  here  when  the  fever  is  on 
there,  or  to  be  driven  into  a  panic  here  with  the  return  of  but  one-fourth 
of  the  securities  exported  last  year  and  the  demand  of  gold  for  them  t 
Even  in  reducing  the  revenue  from  tariff,  the  Mills  bill  will  afford  no 
relief,  lor  tbe  increase  of  imports  will  offset  the  dexsrease  of  duties. 

What  effect  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1846  would  have  had  can  not 
be  ascertained,  for  it  was  followed  by  ihe  Mexican  war,  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  all  of  which  stimulated 
our  business  and  added  to  our  wealth  and  territory;  but  we  do  know- 
that  both  the  tariff  reductions  in  1850  and  1872  were  followed  by  panics. 
The  years  of  ltS57  and  1873  are  memorable,  and  if  any  reduction  is  now 
adopted,  it  will  he  followed  by  a  panic  greater  than  either  of  the  others, 
because  it  will  affect  our  extensive  manufactories  by  the  introduction 
of  cheaper  goods,  our  wool-growing  industry  by  the  introduction  of  firee 
wool,  our  merchants  by  stimulating  over-purchases,  and  oar  banks  by 
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crippling  them  when  the  demand  for  gold  is  made,  to  pay  for  importa- 
tions* Can  the  banks  respond  when  they  are  dow  borrowing  t58,000,00Q 
of  the  General  Government  t  This  $58,000,000  will  be  called  to  meet 
the  ai%ount8  now  covered  by  appropriations  already  made  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  daty  on  cofifee  was  taken  ofif  some  years  ago.  Does  the  consuiuer 
buy  coffee  any  cheaper  to-day  t  The  United  States  was  deprived  of  the 
revenue,  but  the  Brazilian  producer  eventaally  marked  up  the  price 
just  about  as  much  as  the  duty  amounted  to.  What  cause  has  the  con- 
sumer to  complain  of  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles;  were  goods  ever 
cheaper  t  Of  course,  old-time  prices  for  eggs,  butter,  and  such  will 
never  return.  I^ot  the  tariff,  but  the  railroad  facilities  for  distributing 
them  to  follow  demand  has  changed  all  that.  In  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  three  chickens  can  be  had  for  a  quarter,  and  butter  is  a 
shilling  a  pound  to-day,  and  labor  there  is  proportionately  low;  but  the 
result  of  protecting  American  industries  has  been  to  reduce,-  first,  the 
price  of  the  foreign  article,  and  then,  by  competition  among  American 
manufacturers,  to  still  further  reduce  the  home  article  either  lower  than 
or  to  within  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  of  the  foreign  article.  When 
England  had  a  monopoly  of  steel-rail  manufacture  the  price  of  steel 
rails  was  over  $100  a  ton.  The  price,  while  it  has  been,  of  course, 
largely  influenced  by  the  Bessemer  process,  is  now  $29  to  $30  a  ton 
for  American  rails,  and  English  rails  have  beeu  forced  by  our  competi- 
tion to  $26.  K  the  $3  a  ton  represents  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  higher  wages  paid  the  American  workman,  why  should  we  not 
keep  oat  English  rails,  when  that  profit  and  those  wages  are  spent 
here  to  the  benefit  of  every  merchant,  mechanic,  and  farmer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mill  t  English  rails  are  low  because  their  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand.  Obliterate  our  steel  industries  and  increase  the 
demand  for  English  rails  and  what  guaranty  is  there  that  the  price 
may  not  be  advanced  50  per  cent,  t 

The  farming  community  does  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  injury  free 
wool  would  inflict.  The  exports  of  wool  from  Australia  fifteen  years 
ago  were  next  in  importance  to  its  exports  of  gold.  At  that  time  New 
South  Wales,  with  an  area  of  360,000  square  miles,  had  16,000,000 
sheep.  Queensland,  with  an  area  of  660,000  square  miles,  devoted 
195,000  square  miles  to  sheep-farming  and  had  7,000,000  sheep.  They 
were  so  cheap  as  to  be  slaughtered  tor  their  hides  and  tallow.  Aus- 
tralia itself  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and  land  for  sheep- 
farming  can  be  had  at  a  nominal  price  there,  while  the  growth  of  our 
settlements  is  every  year  rendering  lands  available  tor  sheep-raisiug 
more  expensive  in  America.  The  removal  of  the  duty  from  wool,  if 
nnacoompauied  by  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  duty  on  woolen  goods. 
might  benefit  woolen  manufacturers  temporarily,  for  Australian  wool 
is  cheaper  now  because  the  duty  keeps  it  from  American  markets ;  but 
throw  our  markets  open  to  it,  force  our  American  farmer,  with  his 
white  help,  into  ruinous  competition  with  the  Australian,  with  his  black, 
semi-savage  help;  drive  the  American  from  the  sheef)raisiDg  business, 
and  what  is  to  prevent  the  price  of  Australian  wool  rising  with  the 
immense  demands  of  our  continent  f  But  the  Mills  bill  accompanies 
free  wool  with  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  and 
means  ruin  to  both  manufacturer  and  farmer. 

Is  it  wise  to  follow  Mr.  Mills  in  the  matter  of  tariff?  He  is  neither 
a  banker  nor  a  merchant,  and  while  he  may  have  had  peculiar  facilities 
for  porting  himself  as  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  of  cowboys,  he  proba- 
bly derives  his  tariff  notions  ^m  studying  Adam  Smith's  <^  Wealth  of 
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Nations,''  the  very  Koran  of  all  good  believers  in  free-trade.  Adam 
Smith  is  the  same  political  economist  who  announced  in  1773  that  Eng- 
land, with  a  najbioual  debt  of  £140,000,000,  had  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  her  solvency;  yet  in  1793  that  debt  was  £240,000,000,  fcid  has 
averapfed  £740,000,000  since  1813,  and  England  is  solvent  and  prospet- 
ous  to  day.  His  book  was  published  in  1776,  and  was  based  upon  con- 
ditions existing  in  Europe  then.  At  that  time  this  country  had  just 
declared  its  independence,  and  its  resources  were  unknown  to  its  own 
people.  The  cotton-spinning  frame  of  Cartwright,  which  was  to  pnt 
England  at  the  head  of  manufacturing  nations,  was  only  invented  in 
1771.  The  cotton-gin  of  Whitney^  that  made  our  Southern  States  a 
great  agricultural  community,  was  not  invented  till  1795.  It  was  not 
till  1805  that  Fulton  invented  the  steam-boat,  nor  till  1828  that  Stephen- 
son built  the  first  railroad. 

These  inventions  have  changed  the  character  of  nattons  and  revolu- 
tionized the  commerce  of  the  world;  yet  Adam  Smith  kne\9^  nothing  of 
them  nor  of  their  consequences,  nor  did  he  dream  that  the  wheat  fields  • 
of  the  "  rebel  colonies  "  would  feed  the  Old  World ;  that  their  corn  fields 
would  introduce  a  new  article  of  food ;  that  their  silver  mines  would 
change  the  relative  rates  of  gold  and  silver ;  nor  did  he  dream  that 
here  would  arise  a  nation  with  every  variety  of  climate,  with  boundless 
resources  to  makeits  population  happy  and  independentoftheOld  World; 
yet  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  asks  us  to  accept  Adam  Smith's  conclusions 
and  apply  them  to  our  condition.  They  are  of  no  more  use  to  us  than 
a  chart  of  the  time  of  Columbus  would  be  to  the  navigators  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

It  is  also  a  matter  for  reflection  that  the  men  whom  Mr.  Cleveland 
delights  to  honor  are  those  who  either  at  the  North,  by  words,  or  at 
the  South,  by  deeds,  opposed  the  war  for  the  Union.  Confederates  or 
their  sympathizers  are  among  our  ministers  abroad,  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  are  the  appointeesto  the  Supreme  Bench,  and 
are  the  authors  and  advocates  of  this  Mills  bill.  The  South,  aided  by 
England,  drove  our  commerce  from  the  seas,  and  this  country  has  to 
pay  over  $100,000,000  annually  to  foreign  nations  for  carrying  our  goods. 
Our  captains  and  our  seamen  are  driven  from  their  vocation  by  cheaper 
foreign  substitutes,  and  we  no  longer  hnve  a  nursery  for  a  navy.  In 
the  event  of  a  foreign  war  the  victories  of  American  seamen  that  mado 
glorious  the  war  of  1812  arc  no  longer  pnssible,  unless  they  be  achieved 
by  foreign  seamen.  The  Mills  bill  protects  the  rice  of  Soulh  Carolina 
and  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  although  their  producers  are  an  immense 
minority  and  their  consumers  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Is  this  a  bribe  to  the  South  for  its  support  in  handing  over 
to  England  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  North  and  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  the  West!  If  England  paid  the  millions  of  the  Geneva 
award  for  her  part  in  ruining  our  commerce,  what  sum  would  she  not 
])ay  for  the  control  of  our  home  trade?  Is  this  Mills  bill,  after  all,  a  con- 
spiracy to  avenge  Appomattox  on  the  part  of  those  eminently  practical 
Southerners,  Mills,  Carlisle,  and  Watterson,  aided  by  our  highly  intel- 
lectual President! 

Why  is  the  tariff  policy  of  England  recommended  and  not  her  system 
of  subsidies  to  ships  f  Are  subsidies  opposed  because  the  carrying 
trade  of  England  would  suffer  by  them  !  Is  it  the  settled  policy  of  a 
Democratic  administration  to  strengthen  England  while  by  evictions, 
imprisonment,  and  murder  she  stamps  out  every  attempt  at  home  rule 
in  Ireland!  Or  has  anglomania  affected  the  Democratic  party,  as  it 
has  the  weak-headed  of  our  countrymen  !    Is  that  party  to  turn  up  its 
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troQBers  here  becaase  it  is  raining  in  London,  and  to  speak  with  a  broad 
^a"  becaoBe  its  English,  yon  know  t 

The  agony  of  this  Administration  over  a  snrplns  in  the  Treasury  is 
simply  ludioroas.  Wonid  it  be  iu  ecstasy  over  a  deficiency  ?  From  the 
appropriations  already  made  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  there 
inl\  be  no  surplus,  and  any  reduction  gf  revenue  must  result  in  a  defi- 
dency.  Siaarly  ft)ur  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  business  methods  have 
elapsed  and  our  extensive  sea-coast  is  still  defenseless.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  constructed  half  a  dozen  vessels  aud  sold  for  $10  one 
frigate  costing  half  a  million  dollars.  The  Secretiiry  of  State  has  of- 
fended both  Austria  and  Italy  by  his  appoiutmeuts.  The  present  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  buying  Goverument  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  $1.:^7, 
while  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended  the  Government 
to  accept  75  cents  on  thC/dollar  for  the  $60,000,000  Government  6  per 
cent,  bonds  owed  by  the  perfectly  solvent  Pacific  railroads,  and  which 
are  worth  $1.30  in  the  open  market.  The  President  lends  $58,000,000  of 
Government  money  to  the  banks  without  charging  them  interest;  yet 
his  policy  exacted  just  $244  taxes,  for  July  last,  from  the  banks  and* 
$2^500,000  from  wprking-o[ien  and  those  who  use  tobacco.  Ue  is  pon- 
deroQsly  industrious  in  vetoing  small  pension  bills  to  save  a  few  dollars, 
but  signs  without  protest  the  Mexican  pension  bill  to  spend  millions. 
He  protects  the  public  lands  by  saving  160  acres  for  Guilford  Miller, 
but  fcives  away  thoueands  of  acres  to  railroads  in  the  Backbone  land- 
grant  bill,  and  removes,*with  an  empty  compliment  to  ^^  bis  rugged 
honesty ,"  the  Land  Commissioner  who  stood  between  the  lands  and  the 
corporations.  As  a  reformer  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  kick  civil- 
service  reform  down  stairs.  As  governor  of  New  York  he  showed  liis 
hostility  to  the  working-men  by  vetoing  a  bill  to  reduce  the  fare  on  the 
elevated  railroad  to  5  cents.  Under  his  administration  every  strike 
of  a  labor  organization  has  failed — that  against  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
that  against  the  Beading,  and  that  agiunst  the  Burlington  railroad. 
We  are  so  prosperous  that  our  merchants  are  doing  a  larger  business 
with  smaller  profits— our  railroads  earning  more  in  gross  and  less  in 
net  earnings.  Speculation  has  never  been  more  dead,  and  reduction 
of  dividends  has  been  the  rule  for  investments.  Farmers  have  ex- 
ported less  of  breadscuffs  in  quantity  aud  received  the  lowest  price  in 
years.  The  nation  is  spending  more  than  its  income  and  is  getting  an- 
noally  deeper  in  debt  to  Europe;  If  these  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
laod's  business  methods  the  country  has  had  enough  of  them. 


RAGS  FOR  PAPER  STOCK. 

8TAZBVEHT  OP  JHO.  T.  OODFBET,  OF  JAS.  HENHESET  &  CO.,  OF 
HEW  TOBK,  AUGUST  18,  1888. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  industry  which  is  not  protected, 
although  brought  in  competition  with  another  which  is,  and  has  large 
and  aggressive  competition  from  every  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
J^obe. 

I  refer  to  the  domestic  paper-stock  trade;  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  75,000  persons  engaged  in  this  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York  alone.  Every  other  State  in  the  Union  adds  to  these  numbers, 
while  the  capital  employed  in  it  can  not  be  less  than  $:ILO,000,000. 
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We  are  compelled  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  evety  artiole  of  paper 
stock  we  handle ;  there  is  not  a  single  item  but  which  all  of  Europe 
competes  with  us,  with  the  advantages  all  in  their  favor;  we  have  to 
pay  American  wages  (our  men  get  $10  to  $12  per  week)  to  sorters, 
packers,  and  cartmen.  and  we  pay  American  rents  and  American  prices 
.for  the  machinery,  carts,  etc.,  that  we  use. 

Many  foreign  houses  sell  their  goods  direct  to  the  mills  from  their 
home  of&ces ;  others  have  agents  and  brokers  here  who  merely  have  aa 
office  and  sell  to  our  manufacturers. 

They  are  able  to  successfully  compete  with  us,  as  their  expenses  in 
every  way  are  lower  than  ours,  the  freight  charges  frequently  being  no 
more  than  it  costs  us  to  cart  stock  from  Brooklyn,  and  at  times  certain 
grades  are  brought  here  as  ballast. 

Yon  can  readily  appreciate  the  difficulties  we  are  laboring  under .r 
These  difficulties  are  proving  too  burdensome  for  some  of  our  dealers^ 
as  is  witnessed  by  two  of  the  large  concerns  in  this  city  having  beeo 
compelled  to  quit  business  this  year  jba  consequence  of  foreign  competi- 
tk>n. 

After  foreign  paper  stock,  wood  pulp  is  our  chief  competitor.  This  is 
protected  by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  we  have  none.  Should  not  rags 
and  old  papers  have  at  least  as  much  protection  as  this  industry  t 

Woolen  rags  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  this  duty  rags  and  papers  could  pot  be  collected,  here  as 
the  only  profit  to  collectors  is  on  their  woolen  rags. 

Another  article  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  jute 
butts,  and  these  pay  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton,  while  all  chemicals  and  colors 
used  in  paper  pay  a  duty  to  the  Government ;  the  only  item  on  which 
there  is  free  trade  is  rags  and  paper  stock,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
exceptional  advantages  offered  to  packers  of  rags  all  over  the  world 
(for  there  is  scarcely  a  country  which  does  not  send  rags  here)  foreign- 
ers supply  fully  one-half  of  the  stock  used  in  paper  miUs  to  the  detri- 
ment of  domestic  dealers. 


OCHER. 

STATEMENT  OF  GRIDLET  &  CO.,  87  UAISEir  LAVE,  HEW  TOBK. 

September  8, 1888. 
As  agents  of  the  Bermuda  Ocher  Company,  whose  deposit  and  works 
are  at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  Chesterfield  County,  Ya.,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  protesting  against  the  placing  of  ocher  on  the  free  list,  as  in  the  Mills 
bill.  When  we  commenced  operations  in  1873  French  ocher  of  the 
same  grade  was  selling  at  $60  per  ton,  which  our  competition  quickly- 
reduced  to  the  present  price,  $27.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  ours  at  f  20 
(or  about  $16  at  the  works)  owing  to  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  im^ 
ported  article,  which  is  really  no  better.  We  make  less  than  $4  per 
ton,  earning  ooly  interest  on  capital  invested.  Were  the  duty  of  f  10 
per  ton  taken  off  we  should  undoubtedly  be  driven  out  of  business  and 
capital  invested  would  be  nearly  all  lost.  Then,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  the  price  of  imported  goods  would  advance  and  the  con- 
sumer suffer.  The  cost  of  production  is  two-thirds  labor,  and  the  low 
rate  of  wages  abroad  enables  foreign  countries  to  compete.  Our  case 
is  parallel  to  many,  others,  aud  there  are  mines  of  finer  grades  than 
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(mra  being  opened  with  same  effect  on  price  of  imported  as  caused 
vbeii  we  commenced.  Without  protectiou  there  would  be  no  encour- 
agement to  develop  these  resources. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE  TAX. 

6TATEMENT  OP  SAITOEL  J.  ORAWPO&D. 
The  internal  revenne  for  1887  was  as  follows : 

Tobacco *.........  130,103,000 

Spirits , 65,803,000 

Fermented  liqooTB 22,000,000 

Total 117,9-^8  000 

Spirits  aud  fermeDted  liqaoTs 87,8:i0,000 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  if  the  Senate,  in  preparing  its  tariff  bill,  would 
take  the  tax  off  tobacco  and  leave  tax  on  spirits  aud  liquor  and  provide 
for  the  distribnliou  of  the  revenne  derived  thereirom  (less  the  amount 
required  by  the  Government)  among  the  States  and  Territories  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vote  cast  at  each  preceding  election  for  members  of  the 
Honse,  it  would  dispose  of  the  surplus  and  free  whisky  questions,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  means  of  securing  a  full  vote  (if  not  a  fair 
ooant)  in  the  Southern  States. 

Shoald  the  customs  dnties  be  insnfficient  for  governmental  purposes, 
let  the  Treasury  draw,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  from  the  $87,8:^0,000 
whisky  revenue,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  distribute  the 
remainder,  as  above  stated,  among  the  States  and  Territories.  By  so 
doing  the  internal-revenue  tax  of  $87,830,000  would  act  as  a  safety- 
valve,  and  allow  the  surplus,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  flow  immediately 
hack,  throngh  the  States,  into  commercial  channels. 

By  the  pre-emption  law  of  1841  Congress  provided  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several 
States.    That  is  a  precedent  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 


ISOBUTYLIC  ALCOHOL. 
8TATEHEHT  OP  EMl£  KIPPEB,  OF  ADAMS,  KASS. 

We  desire  yonr  assistance  in  placing  isobutylic  alcohol  (compound  of 
ftiael-oil)  at  same  rate  of  duty  for  import  as  fuseloil  (amylic  alcohol). 
I  omittCNd  to  include  propylic  alcohol,  although  mentioned  in  this  letter 
as  a  minimum  compound  of  commercial  isobutylic  alcohol.  Briefly,  hs 
"fiwel-oil^  is  a  generic  rather  than  a  strictly  chemical  term,  whose  et. m- 
ponents  are,  respectively,  amylic  alcohol,  isobutylic  alcohol,  }in<l  pro- 
pylie  aJcohol,  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  vegetable  material 
used  in  fermentation,  each  of  like  poisonous  properties,  bat  difi'eriug  in 
odor  and  boiling  points,  we  ask  that  these  compounds  of  tiisel  oil,  as 
mentioned,  be  rated  same  as  fusel-oil — i.  e.,  the  compound  itself  whence 
they  are  derived — viz,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(Tnless  each  separate  alcohol  1  have  listed  be  designated  by  name 
in  any  new  schednlei  appraisers  are  apt  to  misinterpret,  feeling  it  to  be 
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their  daty  to  levy  the  highest  tax,  no  matter  Uow  logical  or  obvioos  the^ 
intention  of  the  legislator  may  appear.  Whethep  the  tax  on  alcohols 
Qsed  in  the  arts  be  modified  or  abolished,  we  desire  that,  so  far  as  onr 
mauufactnre  is  concerned,  these  alcohols  be  designated  separately  in 
the  new  schedule,  whatever  duty  or  if  no  duty  be  levied. 
I  hope  that  I  do  not  trouble  you  too  much  in  this  matter. 


WOOD  PULP. 
8TATBHENT  OE  WOOD-PULP  HAHUFAOTVEESS, 

In  relation  to  ike  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  nnder  ihe  MilU  hill  upon  ikehr  indiwlry. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  WOOD-PULP  INDUSTRV  AIiatTMENT. 

(1)  Ask  that  the  clause,  line  149,  on  page  7,  in  the  Mills  bill,  be  striken  oat. 

(2)  Patents  expired  several  years  ago.  Since  then  mills  have  and  are  now  rapidly 
mnltiplying. 

(3)  Home  competition  has  reduced  the  price  of  chemical  fiber  firom  7  cents  in  1870 
to*3i  cents  per  pound  in  1888,  and  of  ground  wood-pnlp  from  4  cents  in  1870  to 
]i  cents  per  pound  iu  1888,  and  by  this  reduction  news  paper  has  been  reduced 
from  9  cents  iu  1860  to  4^  cents  in  1888. 

(4)  Manufacture  and  consumption  of  American  fiber  are  1,100  tons  daily.  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  Jiber  is  now  1,000  tons  weekly. 

(5)  Number  of  mills,  165. 

(6)  Mills  locates!  iu  twenty-four  different  States:  One,  Delaware ;  three,  Connecti- 
ciit;  one,  Georgia;  s^ven,  Indiana;  two,  Kentucky;  fourteen,  Maine;  two,  Mary- 
land; eight,  Massachusetts;  ten,  Michigan;  fourteen,  New  Hampshire;  forty- three. 
New  York;  two.  North  Carolina;  three,  Ohio;  one,  Oregon;  nine,  Pennsylrania ; 
one,  South  Carolina ;  one,  Tennessee ;  sixteen,  Vermont ;  seventeen,  Wisconsin ;  one, 
New  Jersey ;  one,  Rhode  Island ;  oue^  California. 

(7)  Capital  employed,  $20,000,000. 

(8)  Value  of  yearly  product,  $12,250,000. 

(9)  Ten  millions  of  dollars  paid  annually  to  men  employed  in  this  indnstry. 

(10)  Number  of  men  employed,  22,000,  at  average  wages  of  $1.50  per  day. 

(11)  Furnishes  support  to  more  than  110,000  persons. 

(12)  £ighty  per  cent,  of  cost  is  American  labor,  and  20  per  cent,  is  wood  on  the 
stump  and  imported  articles  that  pay  a  duty. 

(13)  Cost  ot  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  in  the  United  States  is  $5  to  l^por  cord : 
same  wood  delivered  at  mills  in  Norway  or  Gfermany^  $2  to  |3  per  cord.  Wood  used 
is  of  small  value  for  other  purposes — therefore  this  industry  affords  farmers  a  ready 
market  for  their  inferior  woods. 

(14)  Canada  and  European  countries  having  forests  and  cheaper  labor  are  able  to 
supply  fiber  at  less  than  our  cost,  with  present  rates  of  duty  and  wages. 

(15)  Importations  are  increasing:  In  188^  18,000  tons;  in  1887,  32,000  tons;  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1888  show  importations  at  the  tote  of  53,000  tons  for  the  present 
year. 

(16)  Present  duty  is  only  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  less  than  one-foorth  the  average 
on  dutiable  articles. 

The  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  fiber  would  respeotfuUy  make  the 
following  statement : 

The  Mills  bill,  so-called,  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  Oongress, 
transfers  pulp  fiber  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  The  manufact- 
urers of  wood  fiber  iu  this  country,  believing  it  due  to  them,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  users  and  makers  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  labor  employed  by  them,  and  essential  to  the  profitable  con- 
tinuance and  development  of  their  business,  ask  that  the  duty,  which 
is  among  the  lowest  on  dutiable  articles,  be  not  removed ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  request  they  resi>ectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  begin- 
ningy  growth,  and  present  condition  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
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States;  also  a  eomparison  with  that  iu  foreign  coantrieB,  with  which 
thej  are  brought  in  competition. 

The  term  ^^  wood  pulp  dried  for  paper-makers'  ase,''  as  nsed  in  the 
existing  tariff  law,  embraces  two  qualities  of  wood-pulp  fiber:  one 
known  as  mechanioil,  and  the  other -as-^emieal  wood-pulp  fiber. 

Mechanical  wood  pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  which  requires 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  and  large  water  power.  Chemical  fiber 
is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also  involves  an 
extmsive  and  still  mdre  costly  plant.  In  either  product  an  outlay  for 
mill  and  machinery  of  from  (15,000  to  (25,000  for  eaeh  ton  of  the  daily 
product  of  a  mill  is  required,  according  to  the  permanency  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  stmetures. 

The  production  Mid  use  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  began  about  1868. 
The  manufacture  and  use  of  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber  began  at  an  earlier 
date,  bat  was  confined  ^.o  one  or  two  mills  in  Pennsylvania  until  its 
manufacture  and  use  became  more  general  between  the  years  1870  and 
188a. 

Both  of  these  processes  were  subject  to  patents,  all  of  which  have 
now  expired,  except  patents  of  recent  date  on  a  new  process  known  as 
the  sulphite  wood-pulp  fiber. .  The  introduction  and  use  of  these  fibers 
were  slow  and  difficult,  there  being  a  great  prejudice  among  paper  man- 
ufacturers against  adopting  them,  and  among  paper  consumers  against 
using  paper  made  firom  wrad  fiber.  After  a  trial  had  been  made  and 
prejudice  removed  the  manufacture  and  consumption  increased  rapidly, 
until  it  has  now  reached  the  enormous  daily  production  and  consump- 
tion of  about  1,100  tons. 

The  mills  are  located  in  twenty- four  different  States,  and  employ 
capital  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000,  as  shown  by  the  tables 
foUowing: 

The  ffearljf  proAuetian  of  wood^ulp  fiber. 

•  Tona. 

Gnmnd-wood  fiber 225,000 

Clwiiiicftl-wood  fiber 112,500 

Total 337,500 

ViUmeB. 

Gnmod- wood  fiber $5,625,000 

Chemical-wood  fiber 0,750,000 

Total  valoe  each  year 12,375,000 

Tbecoet  of  labor  to  produce  the  same 10,000,000 

Cbemicala  (dutiable),  lime,  inteieet  on  plant,  insnrance,  taxes,  wood  on 
the  stomp 2.375.000 

Total  valne  of  yearly  product 12,375,000 

The  number  of  men  employed  and  cost  for  labor  embraces  the  cutting, 
baaling,  and  preparation  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  men  employed  in 
the  various  establishments.  In  the  United  States  no  women  or  boys 
are  employed. 

The  wood-pulp  industry  employs  fully  22,000  men  in  this  country, 
affordiDg'Bupport  to  over  110,000  persons. 
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State. 


Cltjr. 


Vaine. 


Califomitt... 
ConneoUoat 

GoorgU 

Indiana 


:Kentaoky  . 
Jklaine 


9lar];^nd 

Maaaachusetts. 


Kiohigan. 


JTewTork.. 


New  Hampahire.. 


Alta 

Chaplin 

Eaat  Hampton.... 

Mailetta 

EvansvlHe 

liiahawaka 

.--.    do 

Montieello 

do 

Soocb  Bend 

do.... 

Loniaville 

BmoHWick 

Livermore  FwXU .. 

do 

KortbGtorbam.... 

Paiia 

^kowbes^an. 

SoqUi  Windbam.. 

WaierviUe 

Conowingo , 


Hooaac  TuoDel . 


Stockbrldge , 

Tarner's  Falls 

do 

Wendell  Depot.... 

do.....V...... 

do 

Ann  Arbor 

Birkett 

Nilea . 

do 

Petoekey 

?tica 
peUanti 

Bath 

Berlin  Falls 

do 

Bristol 

Concord , 

KastTilton 

Franklin 

do 

Gk>fhtown  Centre. 

Lisbon 

Manchester 

Peterborough 


AaSaUeChaam 

Beaver  Falls 

Binghamton , 

Bnunard , 

Brown  Stetion 

Brownville 

Crown  Point 

Fnllerrille  Iron  Works. 

Fulton 

Glens  Fnllsu 

Hadley 

Lockport 

Rochester 

Lnzerae 

Lyonsdale 

Lyons  Falls 

......do 

do 

Malone 

Middle  Falls 

do 

Niagara  Falls 

....TTdo 

do 

Oswego 

Palmers  Falls 

Plattsbargh 


Pioneer  Palp  Company 

Caae  Brothers 

Brown  Btoi  ben 4. 

Marietta  Paper  MannActorlng  Compfnv  . 
Ferdlnando  Kniike.  XvansTille  Paper  Mill 

The  A.  Qavlor  Pnlp  Company 

M.W.8t«kee '. 

Morwav  Pnlp  Company 

Tippecanoe  Paper  Cdmpany 

""  &Beynolds.. 


Pbtmdff« 

8.U00 
7,500 
2,000 


Paper 


Sooth  Mnd  Palp  Company  .... 

Dnponr&Co 

AndroMOggin  Pnlp  Company. 

AlYinReeord  ft  Sons , 

XJmbagog  Palp  Company 

Indurated  Fiber  Company 

J.  S.  Clapp  ( P.  O.  Snuw  Falls) . 

W.  K  SbDnieir  &  Co 

Sebago  Wood  Bomd  Company 
Kennebec  Fiber  Company  ..... 
SuMjuehannH  Watei    Power  and 

Compony  of  Harford  Connty. 
Glrn   Pulp  fcnd   Paper  Company  (P.  0. 

Hart  ford.  Coun.). 

C.H.  WUhs  <P.O.  Hartford,  Conn.) 

Montague  Paper  Company 

Turners  Falls  Pulp  Company 

Farley  .Paper  Company 

Goddard  wood  Paper  Company 

Wendell  Paper  Company 

Com  well  Mannfaoturing  Company 

Birkett  Manufaetaring  Company 

Michigan  Wood  Pnlp  Company 

Ohio  Paper  Company 

Birkett  ft  Spokea 

8.  L.  Dekay 


Ypsilanii  Paper  Company 

Conant  and  Clark  Company 

Glen  Manufacturing  Company 

White  Mouhtains  Pnlpand  Paper  Company 

Train,  Smith  ft  Co 

Moore,  Brown  ftCo 

P.  C.  Cheney  Companv 

Franklin  Falla  Pup  Company 

Winnlpiseogee  Paper  Company 

P.  C.  Cheney  Company 

O.  D.Moore 

P.  C.  Cheney  Companr 

Amoekeag  Indurated  Fiber  Ware  Com- 


An  SM>ie  Pulp  Company  (P.  a  Troy)  * "  " 
Jamea  P.  Lewis,  Beaver  Falls  Pulp  MiUs 


Lewis, 
Bayless  ft  Co 


iompsny,  J 
ituring  Coi 


Hudson  Biver  Manidtel , 

Black  River  Paper  Company 
Soottk  Wyman  ft  De  Pontee 


tmpany.. 


.do. 


Oswegatcbie  Pulp  Company 

Victoria  Paper  Mills  Company 

Glenns  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company  . 

New  Tork  Pulp  Company 

Cascade  Wood  Pulp  Company 

Rochester  Paper  Company , 

Manufacturers*  Paper  Company ... 

Ljoniidale  Pulp  Company 

G.H.P.Gould ....:. 

Herkimer  Paper  Company , 

Moose  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Salmon  River  Paper  Company 


Bennington  Falls  Pnlp  Company 

W.N.Sprague,  Batenkill  Mills:... 

Cataract  Manufacturing  Company 


Niagara  Wood  Paper  Company  . 

John  F.  Quigley     

Oswego  Indurated  Fiber  Company 

Hudson  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company .. 
Allan  ft  Sherman  (P.  0.  addreaa,  Port 

Henry.) 
Martin  ft  Smith 
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IMi  of  grovMd'Wood'puJp-mills  in  the  United  8tate$—Contmnei, 


Bute. 


City. 


"Name, 


Daily 
capacity. 


Uew  York. 


yorth  CaroIiDa 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PeoQjijrlvaoi*.. 

Sofi*hCarDliiia. 

TeaneiH«« 

TemoDt 


Plattobnrgb... 

BochoMter 

Ticonderoga 

do........ 

do 

Valley  Falte... 
Warrensburgh  . 

Waterford 

Watertown 

do 

do 

Weatport , 

Cbartotte 

New  Berne 

Cleveland 

Gr4Dd  Rapids  .. 

Ponland 

Ohiopyle 

Philadelphia.... 

Baih 

Manchester 

Bamet      

Bellows  Falls . . . 

do 

East  Bamet .... 

Lyndon 

Middlebary 

do... 

IforrlsTaie 


TirgiBia 

West  Tirginift 
WiaeoMin 


North  Bennington . 
Olcott.. 


Pasanmpaie. 


Beadsborongfa  .. 

Salisbary 

...      do.. 

West  Derby 

Harper's  Ferry., 
FaltlDg  Waters 

j&ppleton 

do 

Centralia 

Ban  Claire 

Grand  Bapids... 
Kankanna 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Karinette  ... 
Ooonto  Falls., 


Total. 


Saranac  Biver  Wood-Palp  Mill 

Bocheeter  Paper  Company 

Glens  Falls  Bnlp  Conspany 

Lake  George  Polp  and  Paper  Company ... 

Ticonderoga  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company 

Thomas  Lape,  Vallbv  Falls  Palp  Mills . 

Wm.  J.  Valentine,  Warrensburgh  Palp  Mill 

Gilbert  &  Bell 

C.R.  Bemington  Sc  Sons 

Taggart  Brothers  Company 

Wat«rtown  Paper  Com  wany 

Westport  Palp  <>ompanY,  Limited  ... 

W.  &  B.  Tiddy  Long  Shoal  Polp  Mill 

The  S.  H.  Grey  Manafactoring  Company . . 

The  Clevelancl  Paper  Company 

Ohio  Palp  Company 

Colombia  Bi vcr  Pap^r  Company 

Stowart  Brothers  F.^M  City  Pafp  Mills. . . . 

York  Elaven  Paper  Company 

nill  and  Johnson  Mnnulautqring  Company 

Stone  Fort  Paper  Company 

Cascade  Palp  Company 

Fall  Mount  Paper  Company 

WiPard  Unssell  &Co    ....* 

Wilder  &  Co.  (P.  O.  address,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Wilder  &  Co 

Beldens  Falls  Palp  Company 

Green  Monnt  Pnlp  Company 

Lamoille  Valley  Pulp  Company  (P.  O., 
Lowell,  Ma«8"). 

Bennington  Valley  Palp  Company 

Olcott  Falls  Company  (P.  O.,  220  Devon- 
shire street,  Boston,  Mass.). 

Passnmnsic  Palp  Company  (P.  O.  address, 
Lowell,  Mass.). 

Deerfleld  River  Company 

Danmoro  Pnlp  Company 

KingsleyBros    

Conant  &  Co.    P.O.,  Newport 

Shenandoah  Pnlp  Company 

West  Vircioia  Palp  Company 

Atlas  Paper  Company .^. . . 

Patten  Paper  Company.    ( Limited) 1 . . 

Wiaconsin  Wood  Palp  Company. 


Poufuit. 

6.000 

30,  GOO 

20,000 

4,000 

10, 000 

4.000 

10,000 

12,000 

18,000 

8,000 

18.000 

4,000 

2,000 

4.000 

4,000 

0,500 


Ban  Claire  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Pioneer  Wootl  Pnlp  Company.    (Limited) 
American  Palp  Company.    P.  O.,  Apple- 
ton. 

Badger  Paper  Company 

Brokaw  Palp  Company 

Fox  Bi ver  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company , 

William  Hood  

Kaakaana  Paper  Company 

Union  Palp  Company , 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company 
The  Falls  Manulacturing  Company , 


7.600 


6,000 


3,000 
50,000 
5,000 
6.000 
8,000 
16,000 
20.000 
16,000 

10,000 

24,ooa 

16,00» 

12.000 
5,000 
2,000 

ao.ooa 

12,000* 
12,000 
24,000 
7,000 
8.000 


10.000 
8,000 


7,000 
12.000 
6,000 


36,000 

16,000 

0.000 


1,386,400 


List  of  chemical  fiber  mills  in  the  United  States. 


CoaDttcticot 
Delaware ... 


MasyUad. 


Birmingham 

Wilmington 

Canton   

Fairfield 

iVest  Great  Works 

Lincoln .■ 

Catnberland 

Yarmoothvilie 

Mechanic  Falls 

Elkton 

Lawrence , 

Alpeoa 

Jaokaoo 

Detroit 


Wilkinson  Bros.  &.  Co.    Sulphite 

Je»8ap  &  Mooro.    P.  O  ,  New  YorkC^^ty. 

The  Polaod  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Somerset  Fiber  Company 

Penobscot  Ciiemioal  Fiber  •Company 

Lincoln  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

S. D.  Warren  &  Co.    P.O.,  Boston,  Maas. 

8.  D.  W&rren  &,  Co 

Poland  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company 

William  M.  Singerly.    P.  O.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Basaell  Paper  Company 

Flet Cher,  Pack  &  Co.    Sulphite 

B.  H.  Emerson  ^Go 

Detroit  Pnlp  Company.    Snlpbite 


4,000 
42. 000 
20,000 
20,000 
40,000 
14,000 
40,000 
40,000 
14,000 
16,000 

20,000 
20.000 
8,000 
20,000 
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Stftte. 


Dally 
capacity. 


Xew  Hampshire . 


New  Jersey. 
New  York.. 


Pennsylvania . 


Berlin  FaUs 

Wentworth 

Weymootli 

BallstonSpa.... 
HechaniosTillo  . 


Sangerties 

Ticonderoga.. 
Willsborougb. 
Catawissa  . 


Forest  Fiber  Ckimpany 

lit  Culie  Fiber  Company 

Weymouth  Paper  ^ills.    Sulphite 

George  West 

HadsoQ  Biver  Water  Power  and  Paper 
Company. 

The  Barclay  Fiber  Company 

Ticonderoga  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company. . . . 

Cbamplain  Fiber  Company 

,  Catawissa  Pulp  Company 

Experiment  Mills Delaware  Water  Gap  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. 
Lock  Haven   i  Pennsylvania  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 


Bhode  Island. 
Wisconsin .... 


Kentucky . 
Ohio 


Philadelphia.. 

Manavnnk 

TjTTone 

Providence 

Appletou 

Appleton  and  Kecnah  . 

Ifonicco 

Louisville 


TotaL. 


American  Wood  Paper  Company  (P.O., 

New  York  Cftv.) 
S  A.  Hndolph  /P. O. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa)  . 

M.&,  W.  H.  Nixon 

Morrison  d(  Cass 

Biohmond  Paper  Componv.    Sulphite — 

Atlas  Paper  Company.    Snipbite 

Kimberly  &  Clark 

Wisconsin  Sulphite  Fiber  Company 

Bremaker  Moore  Paper  Company 

Clutch  &  Co 


PoundM. 
70,000 
10.000 
10.000 
12,000 
44.000 

10.000 
24,000 
24,000 
8.000 
6,000 

20,000 
68,000 

8,000 
80.000 
18.000 
20,000 

4,000 
18,000 

4,000 

6.O0O 
12,000 


756,000 


ReoapUnlmU^n  by  States, 


States. 


California 

Connecticut 

Oeoigia '. 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland......... 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. . . 
Ohio 


Ground 
wood. 


Chemical 
I    wood. 


3,000 
0.500 


54.000 
'84,'66o' 


67,500 
63,000 
143,000 
552,400 
6,000 
10,500 


4,000 


.  6.000 
188.000 
10,000 
20.000 
48,000 
86,000 
114. 000 


12,000 


SUtes. 


Oregon 

Pennnylvania. . . 
Sooth  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Delaware 

New  Jersey — 
Bhode  Island  . . 


ToUIs. 


Ground  Chemical 
wood.        wood. 


7,500 
6,000 


228,000 
12,000 
12,000 

143,000 


1,386,400 


158»000 


26,000 
42,000 
16.000 
20,000 


756,000 


In  addition  many  chemical-fiber  mills  have  been  compelled  to  go  oat 
of  the  business  on  account  of  the  competition,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  the  present  low  tariff. 

Among  others  we  enumerate  the  following  : 


Name  and  locality. 


C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Conneoti(-ut 

Hulbert  Chemical  Fiber  Company.  Parkersbnrgh.  W.  Va 

Chemical  Paper  Company.  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  Biver  Pulp  Company 

Crocker,  Bnrbank&  Co 

Wilkinson  Bros.  &.Co.,  Connecticut '. 

Haverhill  Fiber  Company,  Kow  Hampshire 

West  Ncwtou  Mill,  Pennsvlvania.  P.  Markle  &  Sons 

Philadelphia  Enquirer  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 

Case  Bros. ,  Connecticut 

Middletown  Company,  Ohio , 

HoIlingBworth  and  Whitney  Company,  Maine 

Total  estimated  daily  product 


Bsdmated 

daily  prod- 

not. 


Pownda. 

4,000 
14.000 
20.000 
26,000 
12,000 
12,000 

4.000 
14.000 

4.000 

4,000 
12,000 
12,000 


188,600 
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Home  ootnpetttion  has  redaced  the  price  of  chemical-wood  fiber  from 
7  cents  per  pound  in  1870  to  SJ  cents,  and  ground-wood  fiber  from  4J 
cents  in  1870  to  1^  cents — now  the  selling  price  at  the  mills. 

The  introdnction  of  this  fiber  has  wrought  a  wonderfal  change  in  the 
price  of  paper.  The  lowest  current  price  at  which  news  paper  was  ever 
sold  before  the  war  was  9  cents  per  pound.  Daring  the  war,  without 
wood-pulp  fiber,  and  with  a  scarcity  of  stock,  newspaper  ran  up  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  25  to  28  cents  per  pound.  It  has  gradually  fallen, 
until  now  the  ordinary  news  paper,  such  as  is  used  by  the  metropolitan 
press,  is  furnished  at  about  4|  to  4^  cents.  Book  papers  have  declined 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  has  almost  wholly  been  brought  about  by 
the  introduotion  of  wood-pulp  fiber. 

JUS  IMPORTANT    INTEBBST  TO  OUB   FABMEBB   AND  FOBESTOWNEBS 

The  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  production  of  this  fiber  is 
wood,  and  its  value  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  stump,  so-called,  is  small, 
estimated  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  cord. 

There  are  few,  if  any^  products  in  this  country  the  cost  of  which  is  so 
largely  made  up  of  labor  as  wood-pulp  fiber. 

The  cutting  and  transportation  of  the  wood  to  the  mill,  it^  prepara- 
tion at  the  mill,  and  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  its  manufacture,  con- 
stitute fally  80  per  cent,  of  its  value,  the  balance  representing  im- 
ported chemicals,  lim^  (a  native  product),  the  interest  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  plant,  insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  etc. 

We  wish  here  to  especially  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important 
fact  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  fiber  in  this  country, 
which  is,  that  some  of  the  principal  woods  (poplar  and  cotton  woods) 
used  in  its  manufacture  are  of  very  little  value  for  other  purposes,  being 
of  too  inferior  a  growth  to  be  considered  even  of  value  for  fuel.  They 
grow  profusely  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  have  a  very  rapid 
growth,  reaching  their  maturity  in  a  few  years,  then  going  to  decay  un- 
less used. 

Therefore,  to  transfer  this  large  and  growing  industry  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Canada,  where  they  have  cheap  labor,  cheap  wood,. and 
water-power,  not  only  deprives  our  people  of  a  large  capital  investment, 
a  large  number  of  laborers  of  employment,  but  oar  farmers  and  land- 
owners a  ready  market  for  their  inferior  woods. 

An  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical-wood  fiber  is 
soda  ash,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Other  dutiable  articles  are  also  used,  such  as  woolen  felts  and  wire 
cloth. 

Wood  pulp  is  manufactured  extensively  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Canada,  countries  having  cheap  wood 
and  water-power,  cheap  chemicals,  and  cheaper  labor.  At  present  the 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  most  affected  by  competition  with  these 
countries,  as  they  have  extensive  forests  and  wood  well  adapted  for 
wood-pulp  fiber. 

Canada  has  extensive  forests,  abundant  water-power,  and  cheaper 
labor  than  our  own,  and,  lying  along  our  border,  will  absorb  this  in- 
dustry if  the  product  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  also  special  advantages.  Labor  is  very 
cheap,  about  one-third  our  own;  inexhaustible  water-powers  and  for- 
ests; easy  and  cheap  communication  with  the  shipping  ports,  such  as 
Obristiania  and  Gothenberg,  whence  low  freights  are  obtained  to  Ameri- 
can ports. 
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Finland,  with  its  nnmeroua  lakes,  its  extensive  forest,  its  labor — 
cheaper  far  than  in  Sweden  and  Korway — and  its  low  water  freights  to 
this  country,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  London  or  Hull,  will  become 
another  formidable  competitor. 

Wood  delivered  at  the  mill  in  Finland  costs  from  $1.90  to  $2  per 
cord;  in  Sweden  and  l^orway,  from  $2.90  to  $3;  in  the  United  States^ 
from  $5  to  $9. 

The  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fiber  are  cheaper- 
in  these  countries,  having  free  admission  into  Korway  and  Sweden. 

In  Finland  the  labor  employed  in  pulp  mills  costs  from  25  to  30  oentss 
per  day.  In  pulp  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  men  are  paid  fromi 
30  to  50  cents  per  day.  A  large  number  of  women  are  also  employed  at. 
from  about  J  2  to  20  cents  per  day.  In  the  UnitCil  States  no  women  ara* 
employed,  and  the  average  wage»paid  are  $1  to  $1.65  per  day. 

The  extent  of  the  foreign  competition,  even  under  the  present  tariff^ 
is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  importations. 

Tiiere  were  imported  in  1886  over  18,000  tons;  in  1887  over  32,000  torn. 

In  1888  (January  and  February),  9,000  tons,  which  at  the  same  volume^ 
through  the  year  will  amount  to  53,000  tons,  or  more  thftn  the  whulb 
amount  imported  in  1886  and  1887,  as  shown  by  the  following  table:  - 

Statement  of  the  qwintitiee  and  values  of  wood  pulp  (including  paper  pulp)  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  December  31, 1886  and  ldb7,  and  tne  two 
months  ending  February  29,  1888. 


CuatomA  district  into  which 
imported. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Bath,  Me 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Champlain.  N.  7 

Detroit.  Mich 

Fairfield,  Conn 

Huron,  Mich 

!New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  K.  Y 

lIUg»r»,K.  Y 

Osweiiatohie,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Portland  and  Falmoath,  Me 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

Vermont,  Vt 


Year  ending  Deo.  81, 
188C 


Pounds. 


2, 317. 033 

256,500 

00.000 


226,426 
221,770 
26, 088, 235 
345,000 
106, 145 


241,209 

19,200 

8, 306. 776 


Total ,  36,088,294 


DoUarg. 


33  743 

8,693 

614 


6,687 
2,331 
260,069 
3,450 
1,898 


3,015 

220 

67.826 


374,^ 


Year  ending  Deo.  31, 


Two  months  ending 
Feb.  29, 1888. 


Pounds. 


388.041 
8,  GSO.  135 
48,440 
175,600 
432.400 
572,415 


55. 518, 805 

891.614 

25,580 

144, 989 

230,000 

1,004,330 

2, 251, 232 


66,328.681 


DoUars. 


4,788  ' 

72.974  : 

667  1 

1,671 

5.079 

16,871 


Pound*. 
110. 230 


611.523 


20.000 


136,838 


682,569  I  14,934,714 
8.968  151,875 


3,378  I 

1,089  ' 

11,449  I  1,577.900 
40,734  I        206.230 


DoUan. 
1,8<U 


10,162 


186. 610 

l,89d 


856,526     17,749.810 


19,342 
6,279' 


228,229i 


Tbbabubt  Dbpabtmkmt,  Burbau  of  Statistics, 

March  30, 1888. 


WiLLUM  F.  SWITZLKB, 

Chief  <^f  Bureau. 


Total  importation  for  two  years  and  two  mouths,  119,167,185  pounds^ 
of  which  9,111,671  pounds  came  from  Canada,  or  about  7J  per  cent. 

These  importations  are  chiefly  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noticed  that  the  great  paper-consuming  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  are  closed  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  by  the  tariffs  they  impose — namelj',  France,  Germany,  and 
Bussia. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  wool-pulp  fiber  has  become  so  important  an 
industry  in  so  many  States  in  the  Union,  engaging  such  a  large  capital, 
employing  such  a  large  number  of  adult  male  laborers  at  such  remunera- 
tive wages,  and  consuming  so  much  wood  of  so  little  value  for  other  pur- 
poses, we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  place  this  American  product  on  the  free  list. 

The  manufaotore  of  wood-pulp  fiber  is  a  distinctive  manufaotarei  with 
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as  lar^  an  investmeDt  in  plant,  and  nearly  as  niach  labor  per  ton,  as^ 
paper  itself;  and  the  dnty  shoald  be  as  high  as  od  paper. 

Tariff  reformers  can  not  justly  assail  tuis  industry  on  the  ground  of 
being  protected  by  an  excessive  duty  while  the  duty  is  but  10  per  cent. 
and  the  average  duty  on  all  manufactures  is  40  per  cent. ;  and  those 
who  believe  in  free  trade  can  not  consistently  crowd  us  on  the  free  list 
while  a  dnty  still  remains  npon  soda  ash,  wire  cloth,  felts,  and  maohlQery. 
Beepectfhlly,  yours, 

William  A.  Bussell,  Boston,  Mass., 
John  0.  Newton,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
B.  H.  Emebson,  Jackson,  Mich., 
John  W.  Welch,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Hugh  J.  Ghisholm,  Portland,  Me., 

OammUtee  of  Wood  Pulp  Manu/aoPurers. 


HATS.  ETC. 

nAIEMEMT  OF  JOUXVETKEH  EAT  PIHISHEBS'  AS80CIATI0H,  OF 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

September  22, 1888. 

We  Tentore  to  suggest  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  onr  industry, 
alk  batting ; 

The  present  duty  on  hatters'  black  silk  plush  is  25  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, and  on  the  imported  hat,  ready  for  wear,  36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Not  much  difference  all  must  admit. 

For  the  pnrpose  of  revenue  for  tl^e  support  of  Government  we 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  a  duty  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  batters'  black 
silk  plash,  and  for  our  protection  we  would  ask  that  on  all  bats  imported 
for  men's  wear,  either  silky  fur,  or  wool,  that  there  be  placed  on  them  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent 

We  would  respectfully  state  that,  in  conversatior.  with  our  employers, 
we  have  been  informed  that  there  is  as  many  hats  imported  as  there 
are  made  in  this  country,  silk  especially. 

Hatters' black  silk  plush  is  not  made  in  this  country,  therefore  it  does 
not  interfere  with  any  manuCeusturinginterest  here,  and  is  to  us  a  purely 
raw  material.  In  this  connection  we  would  respectfully  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  to  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
aeeond  Mession,  pages  338,  511, 1518,  and  2395,  for  arguments  to  base 
our  claims. 

We  are  confident  that  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  hats  in  this 
coontry,  or  journeyman,  but  what  will  approve  of  our  suggestions. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  long  appeal  but  will  state  that  by  adopt- 
ing oar  suggestions  it  will  help  reduce  the  revenue,  as  we  have  been 
informed  by  members  of  the  lower  house,  while  the  Mills  bill  was  nnder 
discussion,  that  under  a  35  per  cent,  duty  the  importations  amounted 
in  value  last  year  to  $031,146.40,  while  under  a  50  per  cent,  duty  in  the 
same  time  to  $308,000,  a  frightful  increase. 

We  confidently  hope  that  you  will  take  this  matter  nnder  serious  con- 
sideration and  do  what  you  can  to  improve  our  languishing  industry. 

Edward  8.  Williams, 

President 

Q^ORQE  MOOBE, 
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WOMEN  WAGE-WORKERS. 

TUBSDAY,  September  26, 188& 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  FoBter  again  appeared  before  the  Boboommittee  with 
the  following  women  wage- workers :  Mary  L.  Degan,  from  Pitkin  & 
Holdsworth,  manufacturers  of  worsted  yarn,  Passaic;  Mrs.  Mary  Bah- 
field,  from  Kittenhoase  Mannfactnring  Company,  Passaic,  mannfactar- 
ers  of  woolens,  blankets,  shawls^  etc.;  Maggie  Jennett  and  Martha 
Grossly,  firom  Barbour  Bros.,  Flax  Spinning  Mills,  Paterson,  I^.  J. 

STATEKEIfT  OF  1(4^  L  BEGAH. 

By  Senator  Hisgooe: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  t — ^A.  Mary  L.  Degan. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  t — A.  In  Passaic,.  N.  J. 

Q.  In  what  work  are  you  employed  t-^A»  I  am  a  worsted  twister. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  Passaic  t — A.  Since  last 
December. 

Q.  How  long  have  you. been  aoeustomedto  work  in  factories  t— A. 
Since  I  was  nine  years  old  I  have  worked  in  a  factory. 

Q.  Where  f— A.  In  England. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  England  T-^^A.  Two  years  ago« 

Q.  And  then  yon  came  here.  Where  were  you  employed  t-*— A.  I 
first  went  into  a  factory  at  Amsterdam. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there  f— A.'  I  ^as  a  twister  there. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  have  here l-^Ai  Five  dollass  a  week. 

Q.  How  do  your  wages  \)ere  compass  with  what  they  were  in  En- 
gland f — A.  Well,  sir;  they  are  just  twice  as  mneh. 

Q.  How  about  the  work  1 — A.  I  have  the  same  kind  of  > work  here  as 
I  had  there. 

Q.  How  many  hours  t — A.  I  work  more  hours  here  than  I  did  tliere ; 
there  I  worked  nine  hours  a  day,  and  here  we  have  tea  hours. 

Q.  How  about  supporting,  yourself!  Is  it  more  expensive  here  than 
there,  or  are  you  able  to  support  yourself  better  T-*-A.  I  pay.  $3  a  week 
for  my  board,  and  if  I  were  at  home.  I*shonld.p%y.6  shillings;  I  pay 
higher  here  for  my  board  than  I  would  there. 

Q.  Do  you  have  better  board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  much  better f — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  almost  twice  as  good« 

Q.  How  about  your  clothing ;'  is  it  more,  expensive  here  than  it  was 
there  t — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  it  is  more  expensive  here. 

Q.  Why  t  Because  you  dressi  better  ? — A*  I  don't  know.  When  I 
bought  a  dress  at  home  I  used  to  pay  50  cents  a  yard  for  it,  and  for  the 
same  kind  of  material  I  would  have  to  pay  $1  a  yard  in  this  country. 

Q.  Can  you  live  a  great  deal  better  here,  or  not  T— ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  lean 
make  my  pay  go  much  farther  over  here. 

Q.  How  much  farther! — A.  WelU  sir;  I  can  keep  myself  and  send 
about  (5  every  month  home  to  my  mother. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  did  your  wages  any  more  than  support  you  f — 
A,  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  save  anything  out  of  them. 

Q.  in  the  factory  in  which  you  work  do  you  receive  the  highest  wages 
or  lowest,  or  how  is  that  f — A,  I  receive  for  my  kind  of  work  almost  the 
highest,  although  there  is  some  there  get  more  pay  than  I  do,  but  they 
do  a  different  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  day  t — ^A.  I  work  by  the  day. 
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8IATBKRHT  OF  MB&  KABT  SAHFIELD. 

By  Senator  HisoooK : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  In  Passaic,  H".  J. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  same  factory  that  this  other  lady  works  in  ?—• 
Au  No,  sir;  I  am  a  weaver;  I  weave  shawls. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  there  t — A.  Since  last  April. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  come  from  ? — A.  I  came  from  Germany. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  1 — A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  in  Germany  f — A.  I  started  to 
work  in  a  mill  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  not  weaving  right  away, 
but  doing  other  work,  and  I  received  as  much  as  $1.25  in  those  former 
jeais. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  T — A.  A  week,  yes,  sir : 
then  when  I  was  seventeen  years  old  I  learned  weaving,  and  then  I 
was  able  to  make  $3  a  week,  just  as  I  could  hire;  then  as  I  extended 
the  time  of  work  I  got  up  to  $6 ;  that  was  the  highest  I  ever  went. 

Q.  That  was  in  Germany  t — A.  That  was  in  Germany. 

Q.  What  do  yon  get  here? — A.  I  learned  another  trade  here  and 
made  td  a  week,  and  in  a  short  time  I  made  enough  to  send  money 
home.    I  found  it  was  much  better  here  than  it  was  over  there. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  week  did  you  work  in  Germany  t— A.  I  never 
couotedl  the  hours,  but  in  the  summer  season  we  started  at  5  in  the 
iBoniiiiflr  and  worked  until  8  o'clock  in  the  night,  with  an  hour  for  din- 
ner-time; then  a  good  many  times — though  not  regularly,  but  a  good 
many  times — we  hid  to  work  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Q.  And  yon  were  able,  you  say,  to  make  $6  a  week,  working  that 
number  of  hours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  wages  that  you  have  here,  are  you  able  to  live  better 
than  yon  did  there  f — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  How  much  better  T — ^A.  I  can  get  bettor  food,  proper  food,  and  I 
can  have  time  to  take  care  of  my  children — something  I  could  not  do  in 
Germany.  I  left  Germany  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  and  did  not  have 
to  take  care  of  children  there  at  first,  but  I  know  there  the  women  are 
fbreed  to  work  whether  they  have  children  or  not. 

Q.  Ton  say,  then,  that  the  mothers  over  there  are  forced  to  neglect 
their  children  f — A.  Yes,  I  can  say  that 

Q.  They  can  not  pay  any  attention  to  them,  eh  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  children  ? — A.  They  have  to  stay  home, 
and  the  older  children  have  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  By  correspondence  or  otherwise,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
wages  they  get  in  Germany  now  for  the  same  class  of  work  that  you 
dof — A«  I  have  not  had  any  correspondence,  but  I  have  been  back  to 
Germany  myself— that  was  ton  years  ago;  I  went  back  to  Germany  be- 
caase  I  was  not  very  satisfied  the  first  years  here;  I  got  kind  of  home- 
sick and  went  home  again ;  and  then  when  I  came  out  I  was  shipwrecked 
asd  lost  everything,  and  came  out  so  poor,  and  was  not  able  to  work  any 
OMxreb  Then  I  had  children,  too,  and  was  not  able  to  work,  and  the  wages 
my  husband  received  was  so  small  that  we  could  not  live  comfortably, 
and  we  had  nearly  to  starve — me  and  the  children ;  and  we  were  always 
sickly,  and  we  lived  in  this  very  poor  condition  one  year;  and  then  be- 
cmae  we  had  lost  everything  the  company  took  iny  husband  to  America, 
and  he  was  helped  by  his  friends,  so  that  he  could  come  over  here  and 
try  to  make  a  home  for  me  and  my  children ;  and  he  borrowed  $10  over 
hnre  and  sent  that  to  me  so  that  1  could  live^  because  I  had  to  stay  there 
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and  had  three  little  children,  the  y  onngest  only  eleven  weeks  old.  Then 
1  had  to  8t*t'k  a  place  to  work,  and  I  vas  only  able  to  earn  J:i  a  week, 
because  1  was  too  sick  to  work,  but  I  had  to  <lo  it.  It  is  not  like  it  is 
here ;  no  one  cares  for  anyone  there.  There  is  no  protection  for  women. 
Then,  afterwards,  friends  lent  my  husband  $100  to  brin^  me  here;  and 
when  I  got  here  safe,  and  we  workeil  one  year,  be  working  in  tlie  mill 
and  I  workiug  a  little  in  the  home  and  taking  good  care  of  my  children, 
and  we  made  money  enough  in  a  year  to  ]»ay  back  that  $100. 

Q.  How  many  weavers  are  there  at  work  in  this  factory  with  3'out — 
A.  1  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  get  about  the  average  wages  t — A.  I  can  not  get  the  high- 
est wages,  because  I  am  not  steady ;  but  when  I  am  steady  I  make 
about  $8  or  $9;  sometimes  I  make  more. 

Q.  You  work  by  the  piece? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  piece. 

Q.  You  work  how  many  hours  a  day — ten  hours  a  day  t— A.  I  guess 
from  7  o'clock  iu  the  morning  until  a  quarter  past  6  in  the^vening. 

Q.  And  how  long  for  dinner  t — A.  One  hour  for  dinner. 

STATEMEFC  OF  KAOOIE  JEHHETT. 

By  Senator  Hiscock: 

Q.  Where  do  you  work! — A.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Q.  What  doing? — A.  I  work  in  the  thread  department,  spooling. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country! — A.  About  eleven  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  t— A.  Ireland. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  a  factory  there  f — A.  Barbour  Brothers. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  the  same  house  there  that  you  work  for  here  f-— A. 
The  same  house. 

Q.  How  much  wages  do  you  get  ? — A.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
week. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  over  there? — A.  On  an  average,  we  oniy  made 
about  6  shillings,  and  some  made  3  shillings  a  week. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  do  the  spoolers  get  here  for  their  work? — A.  About  $1.25  a 
day  on  the  average ;  but  Saturday  is  a  short  day,  when  we  only  work  to 
3  o^clock,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  We  make  about  from  $13  to 
$14.50  in  the  two  weeks.  Then  there  are  the  winders,  who  work  for 
the  spooling  department;  they  have  to  stand  on  their  feet,  while  the 
spoolers  sit ;  the  winders  make  $0  a  week,  and  some  make  $10,  on  the 
average.    They  are  a  little  harder  worked. 

By  Senator  Hiscock  : 

Q.  How  about  your  living  upon  your  wages  here? — A.  In  the  old 
country  we  got  about  half  of  our  living  from  this  country;  there  were 
some  of  our  folks  over  here,  and  every  nionih  we  received  £2  from  them. 

Q.  That  is,  your  wages  were  not  sufficient  to  support  you? — A.  No. 
Mother  and  father  and  I  were  there.  Father  was  sickly ;  he  had  a  dis- 
ease called  diabetes,  and  my  wages  didn't  more  than  pay  the  rent  and 
a  little  over. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  live  very  nicely  here? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  sister 
and  I  keep  honse  together.  I  have  lots  pf  sisters,  and  they  are  all  mar- 
ried except  her.  She  has  abont  a  dollar  a  day ;  she  is  a  twisten  We 
have  about  $52  or  $53  a  mouth,  and  we  Uvea  great  dwl  better  here. 
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STATEMEHT  OP  MAKTHA  GBOSSLT. 

By  Senator  Hisgook  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  f — A.  For  Barbour  Brothers,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Q.  The  same  place  where  this  other  lady  works  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  thei-e  f — ^A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  f — A.  From  Ireland. 

Q*  What  did  you  do  in  Ireland! — A.  I  was  a  spinner.  • 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now  f — A.  I  am  a  spinner  by  trade,  and  £ 
work  at  that. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  f — A.  Spinners  get  about  $15  for  the  two 
weeks. 

Q.  Why  do  you  get  $15f — A.  Because  I  take  almost  anything  in  the 
room,-  I  take  off  the  yarn  from  the  spinners'  hands. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  your  work  in  Ireland  t — ^A.  Fifteen  shillings 
and  six  pence  for  the  two  weeks. 

Q.  Does  the  money  go  as  far  here  as  it  did  there  f — A.  If  I  had  as 
much  money  at  home  it  would  go  farther ;  but  1  hadn't  as  much  at 
home  as  I  have  here. 

Q.  Do  you  live  better  here  than  you  did  there  ? — A.  A  great  deal 
better. 

Q.  Do  you  dress  better  f — A.  I  can't  say  much  for  the  dress,  because 
when  I  get  a  dress  there  I  take  care  of  it.  Things  are  a  great  deal 
cheaper  at  home  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  Bat  your  wages  go  farther  here  than  they  did  there!— ^ A  Yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  FosTEB.  If  you  please,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  lady  in 
CoDoecticu  t — ^Mrs.  Maria  G.  Tread  well — desired  me  to  present  yon  a  com- 
mooication,  which  she  wishes  to  have  read  here,  on  this  very  question. 
She  desired  to  appear  before  yod  in  person,  but  she  has  lately  returned 
from  Europe  and  is  not  able,  being  somewhat  advanced  in  years  and 
quite  delicate.  She  is  very  much  stirred  up  on  this  question,  and  she 
asked  me  to  present  to  you  this  communication,  which  I  ask  leave  to 
file  with  the  others. 

The  subcommittee  ordered  the  following  statement  of  Mrs.  Tread- 
well  to  be  printed  in  the  record: 

8TATEMEVT  OF  MBS.  MABIA  0.  TBEADWELL. 

To  ths  Cwmmiitee  on  Fmanee  of  iho  Uniitd  States  SenaU: 

Tbe  ioBoe  now  before  yonr  honorable  body  is  pregnaDt  with  momentoas  conae- 
^aeocefl  **  for  weal  or  woe  "  to  onr  ijoantry.  This  conviction  has  come  altio  to  the 
liearta  of  women  as  well  as  men,  and  we  find  that  the  patriotism  which  wanned  the 
bearto  of  tbe  women  of  1776  finds  its  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  to^ay. 

Penonally,  I  do  not  share  in  the  ill-will  to  England  which  figures  in  some  of  the 
discnwions  on  this  sobject,  as  my  descent  is  from  English  stock ;  nor  have  I  any  per- 
vmtkl  interest  in  this  question,  my  husband  being  dead  and  my  only  son  not  a  voter ; 
bat  I  do  wish  to  enter  my  most  earnest  protest  against  any  change  in  oar  industrial 
lystcm  which  will  tend  to  bring  American  women  down  to  the  level  of  European 
vomen. 

In  many  years  of  experience  in  woman^s  work  for  women,  beginning  in  1869  as  a 
maoaceTof  that  noble  institution  known  as  ''The  Ladies'  Christian  Association,"  I 
learned  to  appreciate  and  commiserate  the  sorrows  to  which  women  were  subjected 
when  battling  with  the  work  world.  When  living  in  Europe  in  after  years  with  the 
people,and  on  their  own  soil,  my  interest  bad  not  waned,  and  I  was  constantly  con- 
trasting their  condition  with  that  of  my  own  sisters.  Too  often,  while  she  was  hold- 
ing tbe  plow,  driving  the  cattle,  oven  laden  herself  as  a  bea.st  of  burden,  her  lortl  and 
master  would  be  enjoying  his  noon-day  siesta  or  his  necessary  pipe  in  a  shady,  quiet 
MM^    All  ihia  sank  deep  into  my  soul,  and  I  found  right  Boon  that  it  was  not  alone 
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monarohical  inatitationt  that  brought  aboat  this  condition  of  affairs;  for  while  all 
European  conntriea,  with  few  exceptions,  were  nnder  that  mle^yet  the  indostrialoon- 
ditions  varied  with  their  indastrial  policy. 

Any  honest  observer  must  admit  that  since  Bismarck  modeled  Germany's  indnstrial 
system  after  that  of  the  Uni  ted  States  his  country  has  been  rising,  while  other  ooan  tries 
in  Europe  have  changed  Ibr  the  worse.  In  Italy  the  poor  are  still  more  and  more 
oppressed,  and  tbe  most  intense  poverty  stares  me  in  the  face  everywhere.  In  Kub- 
}les  the  earnings  in  tbe  shops  where  I  visited  were  2  sons  (2  cents)  per  day  for  mak- 
ngoaraeo  and  lava  ornaments.  The  little  lava  heads  can  be  purehaeed  for  5  sons, 
and  when  one  considers  the  time  and  labor  spent  npon  them,  it  is  diffloolt  to  see  how 
2  tons  can  be  eai^ied. 

At  Florence,  in  tbe  same  house  where  Galileo  once  lived,  and  Just  beneath  tho 
plaoe  where  he  made  his  wonderful  discoveries,  sit  workmen  patiently  patting  In- 
linitesimal  pieces  of  marble  together  into  beautiful  mosaics,  which,  when  oompletod, 
sell  for  20  sous  apiece.  What  can  their  wages  be  f  The  living  of  the  poor  in  Italy- 
is  meager,  indeed ;  some  wine,  some  bread,  and  by  some  occasionally  frolt,  maca- 
roni, or  tomatoes. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  oppressions  to  which  thepeople  of  Ireland  are  enbjectod. 
One  traveling  in  that  country  cou'ileasily  imagine  a  Vesuvius  rumbling  and  tumbling 
beneath.  One  crater  at  leasl;  has  opened,  and  one  need  only  to  pass  through  Danlow 
Pass  to  get  a  true  insight  into  the  poverty  which  is  so  prevalent  all  about.  Th* 
women  in  the  factories  which  I  visited  receive  1  shilling  per  day.  Their  appearance 
differed  so  greatly  from  that  of  the  factory  women  of  our  country  that  my  tears 
would  flow  unbidden.  In  Scotland,  if  one  will  seek  the  poor  quai-ters,  one  will  find 
the  people  and  their  jioverty  about  the  same.  The  corn  market  at  Cork  is  no  woibo 
than  the  salt  market  in  Glasgow. 

In  boasted  England  are  the  conditions  only  a  whit  better.  Wages  are  very  much 
lower  than  here,  and  millious  are  condemned  to  hopeless  drudgery  on  a  few  pennies  a 
day.  While  the  aristocracy  are  pensioned  on  tbe  people  ana  flaunt  their  silk  and 
broi^cloth  through  parks  and  palaces,  the  people  from  whom  all  this  has  been 
wrenched  move  about  in  abject  misery  and  suffering;  and  Trafalgar  Square  waves 
its  red  flag  against  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

Moved  by  th/bse  facts,  gentlemen,  and  none  other,  I  appeal  to  you  to  stand  as  the 
breastwork  of  our  institutions.  Do  not  allow  this  Niagara  of  foreign  labor  to  sweep 
away  in  its  irresistible  course  all  that  makes  life  happy  and  full  of  jq^ful  meaning 
to  so  many  thousands  of  the  women  of  America. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Maria  G.  Trbabwkll. 

SiNO  Sixa  ON  THK  Hudson,  N,  T. 


MACARONI  AND  VERMICELIJ. 

Tuesday,  September  25, 1888. 

STATEMENT  OP  E.  BOEGKE, 

Of  the  firm  of  A.  SdhniedeTfjr.,  if  Co.,  maaufaclurera  of  m^ioaroniy  vermioellif  9eghettet  efc, 
No8.  if6,  98  and  100  East  Court  atreetf  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr. BoEOKE.  I wantto impressnpon yon, gentlemen, thatagreatmany 
people  think  that  foreign  goods  are  better  than  ours ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  want  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  labor  paid  for  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  and  similar  goods 
manufactnreil  in  the  old  country.  The  aggregate  of  work  that  we  man- 
ufactured in  Cincinnati  last  year  was  $35,(MK);  the  wages  that  we  paid 
during  that  time,  without  considering  the  time  of  the  three  partners  iu 
the  different  firms,  was  nearly  $8,000.  Nearly  all  the  American  firms, 
I  guess,  or  most  of  them,  certainly  all  in  Cincinnati,  made  an  offer  |x> 
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uniish  the  Dayton  Soldiers'  Borne  with  macaroni  at  reasonable  prices. 
Instead  of  the  contract  being  given  to  some  American  firm  it  was  given 
out  to  a  foreign  firm,  who  agreed  to  furnished  it  at  6|  cents. 

I  admit  that  there  are  some  things  that  can  be  made  better  abroad 
than  in  this  country ;  tor  instance,  Havana  cigars,  sardines,  olive  oil, 
etc  Bat  macaroni  can  not  be  made  an3''  better  abroad  than  it  can  be 
here,  for  we  have  jnst  as  fine  flour  as  anybody  in  the  world,  and  so  far 
as  machinery  is  concerned  we  have  better  tlian  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  I  think,  certainly  better  than  any  they  have  in  Italy.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  in  Italy  is  only 
from  6  to  10  cents  a  day,  only  one-fifth  of  what  we  pay  here.  We  would 
be  very  glad  if  you  could  fix  the  duty  at  3  cents  a  i3ound  on  goods  in 
I-poond  packages  and  2  cents  a  pound  for  macaroni  loose  or  in  bulk. 
If  yoa  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  this  paper  which  I  submit  tha^  will 
explain  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Aidbi^h.  That  will  have  to  be  put  in  your  testimony. 

The  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Boecke  is  as  follows : 

lb  ike  Senate  and  Hauee  of  Bejyresentatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congreea  aeeembUd: 

Tonr  petitiDnen,  manafaotureia  doing  bnaiiiess  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
baTiDff  o^ital  to  the  amonnt  of  niany  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
Baanuetare  and  sale  of  macaroni,  Yermicelli,  and  like  products,  respect  folly  repre- 
sent— 

That  tiie  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1883,  entitled  ''An  act  to  reduce  inter- 
nal-revanne  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes/'  placing  the  above  mentioned  articles 
oo  the  free  list,  thereby  relieving  the  said  articles  of  the  duty  of  2  cent-s  per  pound, 
which  waa  imposed  thereon  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  aforementioned  act,  has 
worked  great  injustice  and  hardship  to  your  petitioners  and  others  dngased  iu  the 
maoofaeftnre  of  said  articles,  anil  will  eventually,  if  relief  is  not  afifoideH  by  your 
hooiMrable  body,  completely  ruin  all  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  these  ar- 
iielee,  as  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  Italy  ana  lYance,  our  greatest  competitors, 
fbr  the  reason  that  the  price  of  labor  in  those  coautries  is  infiniteBimally  small  as 
compared  with  that  paid  in  the  United  States,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  $8  to  $15 
per  week  for  the  same  work  as  that  which  is  performed  in  Italy  and  France  for  from 
|l^  to  $3.50  per  week. 

Toor  petitioners  further  represent  that  thousands  of  persons  are  regularly  employed 
in  the  manniactare  and  production  of  these  products,  which  if  permitted  to  remain 
apoa  the  free  list  will  cause  these  persons,  in  the  event  of  the  suspension  of  this  bus- 
inMB,  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  thereby  eutailiug  loss  of  money  and  great  suf- 
fering to  many  thousand  families. 

Yoor  petitibnen  further  represent  that  the  home  manufacturers  produce  a  superior 
artiele  to  that  mannfactured  in  foreign  countries  and  imported  to  this  country,  by 
reanon  of  the  home-manufactured  article  not  being  subjected  Xa)  the  dampness  in  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  as  is  the  foreign  article,  and  the  use  of  a  better  grade  of  farina  and  flour 
in  the  prodnction  of  the  article. 

Yaar  petitioners  further  represent  that  it  now  costs  in  ^his  country  to  produce  a 
box  containing  25  pounds  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  or  fancy  pastes,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose the  best  grade  of  farina  or  flour,  (4  cents  per  pound  iu  bulk  or  loose.  The  yellow 
goods  in  bulk  or  loose,  7^  cents  per  pound ;  these  put  up  in  1-pound  packages  would 
east  8  cents  per  pound.  We  must,  therefore,  compete  with'tho  foreign-manufactured 
mmmU,  imported  and  sold  in  American  markets  at  from  ^i  cents  per  pound  in  bulk  or 
loose.  The  yellow  goods  in  bulk  or  loose  at  a  half  cent  per  pound  more.  Those  in 
1-poqsd  packages  delivered  at  the  wharf  in  Philadelphia  at  7  cents  per  pound.  Owing 
to  this  gross  imposition,  some  American  maoufacturers  have  already  failed  and  their 
works  are  closed  up,  and  your  petitioners  must  necessarily  do  likewise  unless  some 
a|ieady  relief  be  granted  by  your  honorable  body. 

And  your  petitioners  further  represent  that  they  do  not  seek  arbitrary  means  to 
boild  op  individual  fortunes,  but  simply  ask  that  they  may  be  protected  in  their 
bosanees  by  soch  legislation  as  CongreHs,  in  its  wisdom,, may  see  lit  to  enact,  which 
will  enable  the  manufacturers  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  other  products  t^  compete 
witli  foreign  importations,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  them  a  reasonable  profit  on 
the  amonoi  of  capital  invested,  and  in  this  connection  we  respectfully  submit  that  a 
dntj  should  be  imposed  upon  ail  such  articles  imported  into  this  country  as  follows, 
to  wit:  Two  And  a  half  cents  per  pound  on  goods  in  bulk  or  loose;  3  cents  per  ponnd 
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on  yellow  goods  in  bulk  or  loose;  4  cents  per  ponnd  on  goods  pat  np  in  1 -pound 
^ packages^  and  3^  cents  per  ponnd  on  white  goods  pat  np  in  1-pound  packages. 
And  yonr  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Frank  Cuneo,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa.;  Guano  A  Baggio,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  B. 
Picardo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Angelo  Chiglione,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  C.  Dansa  & 
Co..  New  York,  NT  Y.;  Ed.  Belling,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Dulet  &  Knowlton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Castruccio,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Cerega,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.:  E.  J.  Lombardi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  B.  Bissotto.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  G. 
Motto,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  R.  Spivalots,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  L.  Eatente, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,;  Ravenna,  Chirardelli  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
S.  P.  Senthory  A,  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Tubiuo  Bros.,  Chicago.  HI.; 
Kerrotz,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  Comepa,  t^hicago,  111.;  J.  Sambola,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  James  I.  Reys,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Bernard,  Kloutz  &  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Justin  J.  Langles  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Wuerdeman  d& 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  W.  Haarneke  A,  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  Schneider, 
Jr.,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.;  G.  H.  Ppaffamann,  Cleveland,  Ohio :  M.  Bat- 
taglio,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  Ponti,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  many  other  smaller  mann- 
faotnrers  might  also  be  mentioned. 


BTATBMEKT  OF  UlBOS  OOffT. 

Wnideman  &  Co. : 

2  men,  at  $10 ;..-..  tI|(MiO 

aO  boys  and  girls,  at  $3.50 3,640 

$4,680 

J.  S.Wamike&'Co.: 

1  man,  at  $10 520 

8  boys  and  girls,  at  $3.25 1, 352 

1,872 

A.  Schneider,  jr..  A  Co. : 

1  man,  at  $10 , 520 

5  boys  and  girls,  at  $3.25 845 

1,365 

7,917 
Besides  the  whole  time  of  three  partners. 
Product : 

Wnrdeman&Co $22,000 

J.  S.  Warnike&Co 7,000 

A.  Schneider,  jr.,  A,  Co 6, 000 

35.000 

Mr.  BoBCKE.  Of  coarse  we  do  not  sappose  that  we  shall  get  all  we 
would  like,  bat  we  woul^  like  to  have  a  daty  imposed  of  2  cents  a  pound 
for  goods  in  bulk  of  more  than  10  poauds  in  a  box. 

Senator  Aldsich.  How  many  x>eople  in  this  country  make  maca- 
roni t    Is  that  all  stated  in  the  paper  yon  have  sabmitted  f 

Mr.  BoECEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich,  How  many  are  there  f 

Mr.  BoECKE.  About  thirty-five  factories,  and  therefore,  of  course,  a 
good  many  hands.  They  are  all  named  in  this  paper  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted. 

Senator  Albbich.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  amount  consumed 
in  this  country  do  the  manufacturers  make  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  BoEOKB.  As  it  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  manufactur- 
ing a  very  small  proportion  of  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  on  account  of  the  duty  on  itf 

Mr.  BoECKE.  Yes.  The  contract  was  given  out  to  famish  macaroni 
to  the  Dayton  Soldiers'  Home  for  6|  cents  a  pound.  None  of  the  Ameri- 
can firms  got  any  part  of  that  contract,  although,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  amount  of  competition,  the  prices  that  were  bid  were  low 
enoagh.    That  may  have  been  partly  on  account  of  the  pr^udice  exist- 
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JDg  in  many  people's  minds  in  favor  of  foreign  goods  rather  than  home- 
made goodH.  1  bad  only  been  in  this  business  three  months  when  I 
learned,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  tbe  Mills  bill  had  fixed  no  daty 
whatever  npon  macaroni.  1  could  scarcely  trust  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
that  statement.  1  liad  written  to  Mr.  Butterworth,  our  Congressman, 
to  know  what  the  duty  was  in  the  Mills  bill,  and  then  I  learned  to  my 
astonishment  that  there  was  no  dnty  whatever.  From  what  I  have 
already  stated  yon  will  see  that  about  one-fourth  of  our  product  is  what 
we  pay  for  wages.  Of  course,  when  they  pay  only  from  6  to  10  cents  a 
day  for  wages  in  Italy,  and  we  pay  our  men  and  women  five  times  that 
mach,  we  can  not  very  well  compete  with  the  Italians. 

Senator  Vance.  Can  not  our  men,  with  the  advantage  of  the  better 
machinery  that  we  have  in  this  country,  make  more  than  the  Italians 
cant 

Mr.  BoKCKE.  That  is  true ;  we  have  got  as  fine  machinery  in  this 
country  as  anybody. 

Senator  Yakob.  And  flour  is  cheaper  in  this  country  thau  it  is  in 
Italy! 

Mr.  BoBCKB.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Yanoe.  And  sugar  is  cheaper  also,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  BoECKE.  Yes. 

Senator  Yanoe.  Your  hands  work  more  and  your  machinery  is  bet- 
ter.   Does  not  that  pretty  nearly  equalize  the  conditions  t 

Mr.  •BoECKE.  It  appears  that  it  does  not. 

Senator  Yanob.  Are  not  your  factories  doing  pretty  well  t 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  They  are  striving  to,  but  they  are  not  <loing  well. 

Senator  Yanoe.  What  percentage  do  you  suppose  they  clear  on  their 
capital  now,  on  the  average f 

Mr.  BoECKE.  They  are  not  clearing  very  much.  I  have  only  been  in 
partnership  about  three  months,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  I  have 
entered  into  partnership  my  partner  has  told  me  that  before  that  time 
they  lost  money ;  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Yanoe.  What  kind  of  people  do  you  employ  in  your  factory  t 

Mr.  BoECKB.  We  employ  girls  and  men.  Each  factory  has  about 
two  men,  my  partner  and  another  man,  and  one  factory  has  two  men 
besides  my  partner,  and  twenty  boys  and  girls. 

Senator  Yanoe.  Are  they  natives  or  foreigners,  those  whom  you  em- 
ploy? 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  Just  as  we  get  th^m ;  they  are  all  bom  here,  all  bom 
in  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Yanoe.  What  do  you  pay  your  boys  and  girls  per  day  t 

Mr.  BoECKE.  About  $3.50  a  week  on  the  average,  while  in  Italy  they 
only  get  from  6  to  10  cents  a  day,  women  and  children  both.  That  is 
too  much  difierence.  We  made  a  low  enough  offer  for  the  Soldier's 
Home,  but  still  we  did  not  get  the  contract.  It  was  given  out  to  for- 
eigners at  6f  cents,  and  they  are  offering  macaroni  to-day  in  New  York 
City  at  7  cents. 

Senator  Yance.  If  we  weie  to  put  3  cents  a  pound  dnty  on  tlH»  mac- 
aroni would  you  add  that  amount  to  the  wages  of  your  work  men,  or 
would  you  put  it  in  your  own  po<rketT 

Mr.  BoECKB.  Of  course  we  could  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
girk  and  mbn  that  we  employ. 

Senator  Yanok.  But  would  \ou  do  it  f 

Mr.  BOECKE.  Of  course. 

Senator  Yanoe.  It  does  not  always  follow,  of  course. 

Mr.  BoECJKS.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Yamoe.  If  we  were  to  give  you  this  tariff  doty  of  3  cents  a 
pound  would  you  not  still  hire  as  cheap  labor  as  you  could  get  in  the 
market  f 

Mr.  BoECKE.  That  is  a  reasonable  thing;  but  I  say  while  we  pay  low 
wages  now  we  would  gladly  pay  more. 

^nator  Yakob.  All  the  increased  profit  arising  from  the  tariff  duty ; 
would  you  pay  that  to  your  workmen  f 

Mr.  BoscKE.  As  near  as  we  possibly  could,  yes. 

Senator  Yanob.  Why  should  you  not  do  it  altogether  t 

Mr.  BoECKE.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  my  partner  told  me  that  the 
last  year  he  lost  money.  In  order  to  make  it  here  at  all,  to  get  along, 
we  would  have  to  have  a  little  of  that. 

Senator  Yanob.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  in  this  business  1 

Mr«  BoEGKB.  I  have  only  been  at  it  about  three  months. 

Senator  Yanoe.  But  I  mean  your  factory,  this  factory  you  have  been 
connected  with;  how  long  has  it  been  going? 

Mr.  BoBOE£.  Three  or  four  years  altogether.  We  have  had  a  pretty 
hard  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Yanob.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  people  who  eat  maca- 
roni, some  of  them,  have  had  a  prett^y  hard  time  too  t 

Mr.  Boeoke.  We  have  not  made  much  money ;  if  we  had  it  would 
be  a  different  thing. 

Senator  Yanob.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  you  have  not  been  making 
any  money  in  a  certain  business  for  four  of  five  yeiars,  you  ought  to  stop 
that  business  and  go  to  something  else  f 

Mr.  BoBOKB.  We  expect  each  year  to  do  better  than  the  year  before. 
But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  an  individual  I  was  not  in  it  until 
about  three  months  ago,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  it,  it  ap- 
pears, neglected  altogether  this  thing  of  the  tariff*. 

Senator  Ya:nob.  They  established  that  factory,  though,  after  the  duty 
had  been  taken  off  f 

Mr.  BoEGKB.  No,  they  never  established  it ;  they  just  got  into  it  the 
same  as  I  did.  I  went  into  it  expecting  to  make  money,  of  course,  bat 
I  found  that  my  partner  had  been  losing  money  last  year,  and  we  have 
been  crippling  along  doing  work  not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Yanob.  But  the  factory  was  established  or  the  business  was 
founded  while  there  was  no  duty,  after  the  act  of  1883  f 

Mr.  Boeoke.  That  is  true;  but  still  we  have  been  going  along  and 
not  making  anything.  We  are  strtiggling  for  existence,  that  is  about 
the  way  of  it ;  that  is  actually  the  way  of  it.  The  business  is  a  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

Senator  Yanob.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  any  one  goes  into  a  busi- 
ness and  ascertains  that  he  cannot  make  money  it  is  his  duty  as  a  sen- 
sible man,  as  soon  as  he  ascertains  that,  to  go  to  work  at  something 
elset 

Mr.  BoBOKB.  We  did  lose  money,  and  this  is  the  time  we  are  making 
up  for  winter  use. 

Senator  Yanob.  Do  you  think  the  Government  is  bound  to  act  the 
part  of  an  insurer  and  make  good  all  losses  to  a  man  in  his  business  t 
Mr.  BoBOKB.  No;  but  I  think  it  would  be  just  to  give  us  protection. 
I  was  in  the  malting  business  for  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years,  but 
since  they  have  got  to  using  corn  meal,  rice,  and  glucose  in  the  place 
of  malt,  that  business  has  run  down. 
Senator  Yanob.  Then  you  got  out  of  that  business! 
Mr.  Boeoke.  Yes,  sir;  and  w^it  into  this. 
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Senator  Vauob.  Then,  if  yea  eannot  make  any  money  in  this  bosi- 
jm%j  do  yoa  not  think  yon  had  better  qnitt 

Mr.  BasoK£*  But  I  have  my  money  in  it. 

Senator  Vanob.  Sell  ont 

Mr.  BosGKB.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  easy  to  say  sell  out,  but  who  is  going  to 
boy  a  business  that  is  not  prospering.  We  have  got  a  20-cent  daty  on 
malt,  and  I  wish  the  Government  would  be  kind  enon^h  to  protect  this 
industry  Umk  I  have  shown  yon  here  in  this  paper  that  one-fonrtb  of 
oor  prodnet  is  the  wages  we  pay.  I  mast  say  that  I  was  very  mnch 
astonished  when  Mc  Bntterworth  sent  me  a- copy  of  the  Mills  bill  and 
I  then  dtsQOvered  that  there  was  no  import  daty  on  these  goods* 

Senator  Vance.  Ton  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  until  you 
fiNind  oni  that  there  was  no  daty  on  foreign  goods  t 

Mr.  BosoKB.  So^  sir.  Now,  when  they  sell  their  imported  goods  to 
the  Dayton  Soldiers'  Home  at  6^  cents  a  poand,  oar  fiactories  can  not 
eompete  with  that  price  at  all,  although  they  are  so  near  to  the  place, 
and  have  the  best  floor  and  the  best  machinery  in  the  world.  Still,  if 
we  competed  with  such  prices  as  that  we  could  not  make  anything  at 
all,  because  of  the  large  amount  that  is  paid  for  labor. 

Senator  Yanqb.  According  to  your  showing  here  you  pay  about  50 
cents  a  day  to  your  labor;  that  is  not  a  very  large  amount  to  pay  for 
labor? 

Mr.  BoEGKB.  To  the  girls  and  boys  we  pay  about  $4. 

Senator  Yakce.  Yon  said  the  average  was  about  $3.50 1 

Mr.  BoEOKB.  Yes. 

Senator  Yanob.  That  is  a  little  over  50  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  BoBOKE.  Yes. 

Senator  Yanoe.  While  in  Italy  they  pay  from  6  to  10  cento  a  day  f 

Mr.  BoEOKB.  The  wages  is  a  big  element,  Senator. 

Senator  Yanoe.  I  know  it  is  a  big  element,  of  course. 

Mr.  BOBGKB.  We  would  like  to  have  3  cents  a  pound  on  1-pound  pack- 
ages, and  2  cents  a  pound  where  it  is  loose  or  in  bulk.  That  would  be  a 
big  thing  for  us. 

Senator  Yance.  Three  cents  a  pound  would  be  nearly  50  per  cent, 
du^  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  BoBCKE.  We  can  not  sell  onr  best  goods  for  less  than  8  cents  a 
pound. 

Senator  Yanob*  And  yet  foreign  goods  are  laid  down  in  Dayton  for  6| 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  Some  people  make  a  distinction  between  foreign  goods, 
even  if  they  are  made  better  here,  and  domestic  goods.  There  are  so 
many  people  that  are  not  able  to  tell  the  real  difference  between  the  two, 
and  that  is  the  mischief.  One  grocer  in  Cincinnati  told  me  that  the  people 
waute<l  the  imported  goods  whether  they  knew  what  tbey  were  or  not. 
But  I  dare  say  that  with  our  fine  flour  and  better  machinery  than  they 
have  over  there  we  can  make  the  goods  here  much  better  than  they  can 
be  made  there,  and  still  parties  will  say  that  they  want  the  fine  imported 
goods.  As  I  said,  if  it  was  the  case  of  Havana  cigars,  sardines,  or  olive 
oil,  something  that  we  could  not  make  here,  then  I  would  admit  it,  but 
these  articles  can  be  made  much  better  here,  or  at  least  just  as  well  in 
this  country  as  they  can  be  made  abroad.  I  think  2  or  3  cents  a  pound 
would  not  amount  to  much,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  allow  that,  be- 
eaose,  as  I  say,  we  are  struggling,  actually  struggling  for  existence. 
And  so  far  as  making  money  is  concerned,  I  have  only  been  in  business 
three  months  myself,  and  yet  I  have  been  informed  by  my  partner  that 
hist  year  he  lost  money.    They  sent  me  here  because  I  am  the  oldest 
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inan  in  the  concern,  and  I  came  to  Senator  Sherman,  and  he  told  me  to 
come  here.  Two  or  3  cents  a  pound  is  certainly  not  asking  too  mnch. 
You  can  not  do  any  better  than  that.  They  ask  for  more  than  that  in 
this  petition  that  I  have  presented,  as  you  will  see. 

Senator  Vance.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  money  when  it  comes 
into  the  Treasury!  We  have  more  there  now  than  is  needed.  Do  you 
think  that  we  ought  to  impose  a  tax  for  your  especial  benefit! 

Mr.  B0F.0KE.  You  gentlemen  will  take  care  of  that.  The  taking  off 
of  the  duty  in  1883  must  have  been  an  oversight;  at  any  rate  it  was 
an  indiscretion  and  foolishliess. 

Senator  Yanoe.  You  were  not  in  this  business  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  BoECEE.  No;  not  as  an  individual.  This  is  a  struggling  in- 
dustry, as  I  have  said.  Those  people  who  eat  macaroni  can  very  well 
afford  to  pay  this  little  tariff  that  we  ask ;  it  amounts  to  hardly  any- 
thing. It  is  not  like  imposing  a  big  rate  of  duty  upoo  an  article  of 
necessity.  I  think  you  ought  to  try  to  persuade  your  committee  to  put  a 
duty  of  at  least  3  cents  or  2  cents  on  this  kind  of  goods.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  asking  too  much. 

Senator  Yanoe.  There  is  a  man  down  in  my  country  who  is  driving 
a  pair  of  mules;  his  industi^r  is  also  struggling,  and  he  gets  75 cents  a 
day  and  boards  himself.  What  are  we  to  do  for  himt  He  makes 
nothing  to  sell  that  could  be  benefited  by  any  tariff. 

Mr.  BoEOEE.  In  the  first  place  he  has  no  one  to  do  for  but  himself; 
he  has  no  industry. 

Senator  Yanoe.  You  have  no  one  to  do  for  but  yourself  and  year 
family,  who  are  dependent  upon  you,  just  as  that  man's  family  are 
dependent  upon  him.  If  we  impose  a  tax  in  favor  of  people  to  support 
and  help  along  every  man  who  is  making  something  that  comes  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  products,  what  are  we  to  do  for  this  poor  man  in 
my  country,  and  who  can  not  be  reached  by  any  tariff! 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  Senator;  but  in  our  industry  oar 
firm  has  been  barely  able  to  get  along. 

Senator  Yange.  This  poor  fellow  does  not  get  along;  there  is  no 
place  for  him  to  go,  though  he  is  bound  to  live. 

Mr.  BoECKE.  It  is  but  very  little  that  anybody  will  have  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  this  tariff;  it  |8  so  small  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything,  yon  might  say. 

Senator  Yanoe.  Then,  if  it  is  so  little,  it  does  not  matter  to  yon 
whether  we  put  it  on  or  notf 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  But  it  is  a  big  thing  to  us. 

Senator  Yanoe.  It  might  l^  a  big  thing  to  this  poor  man  I  speak  of, 
to  add  that  much  to  the  price  of  his  dinner. 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  If  you  wid  2  or  3  cents  to  the  price  of  macaroni,  that 
doesn't  amount  to  anything  scarcely  for  him,  but  it  amounts  to  a  great 
deal  for  me  and  for  my  family.  It  is  a  big  thing  for  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  its  manufacture. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  you  want  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  BoEOEE.  We  would  like  to  have  3  cents  a  pound  on  Ipound 
packages. 

Senator  HisooOE.  Gould  you  not  get  along  right  straight  throngh 
with  2  cent«  a  pound  t 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  Yes,  f  could. 

Senator  HisoooK.  That  would  be  doing  a  good  deal  better  than  you 
are  now  t 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  Yes,  I  am  only  one  in  the  trade. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  does  the  Mills  bill  do  for  yoat 
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Ifr.  BoEGKE.  It  does  not  do  anything.  To  my  astonishment,  when 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Batter  worth  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Mills  bill,  I  foond 
that  there  was  no  import  duty  on  macaroni. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  It  is  on  the  free  list,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  Yes.  Then  I  wrote  to  Senator  Sherman,  and  he  wrote 
me  a  letter,  saying  — 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  yon  want  it  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  BoEGKS.  No,  sir;  without  protection  we  all  know  that  every- 
thing would  not  go  al6ng  as  smoothly  as  it  does  now.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  it  was  put  on  the  free  list  in  1883. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  upon  the  theory  that 
at  that  time  we  were  the  great  flour-producing  country  of  the  earth, 
and  that  with  our  machinery  and  facilities  we  could  produce  macaroni 
as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Bobgke:  In  Oincinnati  I  think  they  must  be  sleepy-heads  and 
not  watch  out  for  their  own  interests  in  the  business,  and  probably  it 
was  done  on  account  of  carelessness  and  inattention.  But  when  we 
pay  out  one-fourth  of  our  product  in  wages  we  think  we  are  entitled 
to  protection. 


COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Kotes  of  a  hearing  of  Oharles  H.  Corliss,  of  Corliss  Bros.  &  Oo.,  of 
Troy,  K.  Y.;  £•  EL  Betts,  of  Earl  &  Wilson;  and  E.  O.  House,  of  S.  A. 
Houae'B^Sons. 

Washinckton,  D.  C,  October  1, 1888. 
STATEKEHT  OF  CHABLES  H.  COSLIS& 

Mr.  OoBUSS.  We  have  no  classification  at  present.  We  are  put 
under  the  heading  of  hemp,  flax,  etc.  Our  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  fact  that  foreign  collars  began  to  come  in.  They  had 
never  come  in  before.  We  then  discovered  that  we  had  no  classifica- 
tion, and  so  began  to  look  around  to  see  what  duty  we  needed.  Here 
[exlubiting  collar]  is  a  Grerman  collar  thafc  is  landed  at  4  marks  50  pfen- 
nigs ;  that  would  be  $1.08. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Is  that  a  linen  collar  t 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  Yes;  linen  on  both  sides.  With  a  duty  at  35  per  cent, 
it  can  be  landed  here  at  $1.62.  That  collar  was  originally  imported  at 
$1.95  and  it  has  come  down  to  $1.75.  Here  is  a  similar  collar  [exhibit- 
mg  collarl.  A  Boston  firm  has  now  placed  an  order  for  those  goods  at 
$1.65.  Tnose  collars  cost  me  $1.56  to  produce.  If  you  give  us  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  and  30  per  cent,  specific  it  would  cost  our  German 
friends  $1.74  to  get  that  collar  here.  I  have  a  foreign  price-list  with 
me  to  corroborate  what  I  say.  These  goods  are  listed  by  Welch,  Mar- 
getson  &  Co.  and  Yirgoe,  Middleton  &  Go.  I  have  here  some  of  their 
samples  costing  an  average  of  6«.  6d.  We  find  they  are  being  sold  in 
this  country  at  $2. 

The  Ohaibman.  Two  dollars  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  Tes,  sir;  and  we  find  our  collars  cost  us  more.  If 
those  collars  came  in  at  the  proper  valuation  they  would  cost  $2.16  to 
land  here ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  being  sold  by  such  people 
at  $2. 

The  Ohairxan.  What  do  they  cost  in  London  t 
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Mr.  OosiiBS.  Aboat  6$.  M.  Withoat  the  daty  tl^e  oost  woald  be 
$1.66. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  the  London  prioef 

Mr.OoBLiss.  Yes. 

1^  Ohaism AN.  Is  that  the  wholesale  price  f 

Mi^.  GoBLiss.  Yes. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  With  dnty  added,  they  woald  cost  $1.93  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  doty  t 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  it  cost  yoa  to  make  those  collars  f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Here  is  a  similar  collar.  The  cost  of  that  collar  at  the 
flMStory  is  $2.35  a  dozen.    In  this  case  I  am  comparing  all  linen  goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  about  linen  and  cotton  t 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  The  first  collar  I  showed  yon  is  linen  and  cotton. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  can  bay  collars  for  10  cents  apiece  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue^  not  such  collars  as  these:  but  collars  can  be  bonght  for 
that  price. 

Mr.  GoBLias.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  addition  to  the  class  of  goods  you  have  shown 
us  we  want  to  get  the  prices  of  the  lowest  classes  of  goods  which  are 
or  can  be  imported. 

Mr.  House.  The  fact  is  that  the  importations  are  larger  in  the  higher 
grade  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Here  is  a  collar  [ezhibitlng  collar]  that  costs  in  Berlin 
3  marks  25  pfennigs — 78  cents.  It  costs  to  land  tnat  collar  here  $1.17. 
We  would  want  to  sell  that  collar  for  $1.25.  We  could  scardfly  com- 
pete on  even  terms  with  that  collar.  I  do  not  know  of  a  lower  grade 
of  coUar  than  that.  I  have  a  foreign  price-list  with  me  and  I  do  not 
discover  on  that  price-list  any  lower  price. 

Mr.  House.  I  think  that  is  the  cheapest  collar  we  have  been  able  to 
get. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  about  cuffs  t  What  are  the  cheapest  cofiis 
that  can  be  imported ;  children's  or  women's  T 

Mr.  House.  There  is  nothing  imported  in  ladies'  goods  except  em- 
broidered goods. 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  The  importation  of  ladies'  collars  has  always  gone  on. 
The  fashion  will  bring  these  goods  in  anyhow. 

Mr.  Betts.  That  is  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Ladies'  cuffs  particularly.  I  have  samples  heie  and  I 
can  show  you  our  prices. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  those;  all  linen  f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  ^Oy  sir;  scarcely  any  of  these  are  linen.  They  cost 
$1.44. 

The  Ghaibman.  Per  dozen  f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Yes,  sir ;  6  marks  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  would  be  72  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces. 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Yes.  These  cuffs  are  linen  on  the  outside.  The  rest 
is  cotton.  Here  is  another  cuff  made  in  Troy  which  costs  $2.67  a  dozen 
pairs. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  same  cuff  costs  72  cents  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Yes ;  72  cents  per  dozen  pieces.  Here  the  cuffs  cost 
$1.33  a  dozen  pieces.  I  now  show  yon  an  imported  collar  that  costs  3 
marks  50  pfennigs.  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  following 
statement  showing  the  rate  of  duty  we  would  like  to  have:  On  collars 
and  CU&  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  35  per  oent  ad  va* 
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lorem  and  18  cents  per  dozen  pieces  specific  duty  on  collars  and  cufEs  not 
to  exceed  tbree-ply  in  thickness  and  made  entirely  of  cotton ;  24  cents 
per  dozen  pieces  specific  daty  on  collars  and  cnffs  not  to  exceed  fonr-ply 
in  thickness  and  made  entirely  of  cotton ;  30  cents  per  dozen  piedes 
specific  duty  on  collars  and  cuffs  not  to  exceed  three-ply  in  thickness, 
not  more  than  one  ply  of  which  shall  be  linen :  36  cents  per  dozen  pieces 
speoillc  duty  on  collars  and  cuffs  not  to  exeeea  fonr-ply  in  thickness,  not 
more  than  two  plies  of  which  shall  be  linen ;  48  cents  per  dozen  pieces 
8pe<dfic  duty  on  cellars  and  cuffs  four  or  more  plies  in  thickness,  all  of 
which  shall  be  linen  ]  60  cents  per  dozen  pieces  specific  duty  on  collars 
and  caffs  which  shall  be  embroidered  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Here  is  a  collar  [exhibiting  collar]  that  Jordan,  Marsh 
&  Co.  put  in  their  store  for  $1.26.  Thirty  cents  additional  duty  to  the 
present  will  not  protect  us  and  enable  us  to  produce  a  collar  like  that. 
That  is  a  low  grade  of  collar.  I  have  no  doubt  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. 
will  sell  that  collar  for  12^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  linen  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  No,  it  is  not.  It  costs  three  marks  and  a  half;  $1.26 
to  land.    It  costs  us  to  make  that  collar  about  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Mr.  Bbtts.  Of  course  the  present  duty  is  insufficient,  or  else  these 
goods  would  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  come  in  largely  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  The  number  is  increasing.  We  did  not  come  here  be- 
cause of  any  tariff  agitation.  The  German  collars  have  come  and  in- 
terfered with  us.  We  found  out  for  the  first  time  that  we  did  not  have 
a  classification  and  that  the  duty  is  inadequate.  It  is  a  fact  that  has 
met  OS. 

Mr.  HousB.  This  whole  competition  with  English  and  German  goods 
is  new  matter.  We  have  not  had  it  before.  It  did  not  come  about 
antfl  our  strike.  It  has  started  now  on  collars,  and  we  are  having  a 
hard  time.  It  is  also  meeting  us  on  shirts  of  certain  grades,  but  we  are 
Dot  prepared  to  present  you  with  any  figures  on  that  subject.  It  has 
all  come  up  within  a  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Within  a  few  months. 

Mr.  HotJSE.  We  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  of  shirts  at  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  CORLISP.  Th^  collar  industry  of  Troy  is  of  great  importance. 
Our  sales  in  the  city  of  Troy  have  averaged  about  $10,000,000  a  year, 
but  will  fiall  off  largely  unless  we  can  have  protection. 


SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 

September  24, 1888. 
8TATSMEVT  OF  F.  J.  KALDEVBERO,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  I  respect- 
faliy  submit  the  following  fact«  to  your  consideration : 

If  the  contemplated  reduction  of  duty  from  its  present  rate,  70  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  to  50  per  cent.,  should  take  place,  the  industry  of  man- 
a&ctoring  meerschaum,  brier  wood,  and  ^plewood  pipes,  and  smokers' 
articles  in  general,  in  the  United  States,  would  be  obliterated. 
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Id  the  tari£P  redaction  of  1883  it  reduced  the  daty  from  75  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  $1.60  per  gross  specific  duty,  to  its  present  state  of  70 
^per  cent,  which  entailed  great  hardships  upon  the  producers  in  this 
country,  by  reduction  of  wages  and  inability  to  manufacture  the  cheap 
grade  of  pipes,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  services  of  worlimen  or  the 
purchase  of  material.  The  consequence  of  such  reduction  was  the  flood- 
ing of  the  American  markets  with  the  overproduction  of  cheap  and 
detective  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  in  competition  with  our  manufact- 
ure here. 

The  $1.50  per  gross  will  be  understood  to  be  a  fixed  charge  or  spe- 
cific duty,  and  has  had  the  tendency  to  keep  out  these  low  grades  of 
goods.  And  I  would  suggest  that,  whatever  yon  do,  couple  the  ad 
valorem  duty  with  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  $3  per  gross,  because  then 
that  $3  on  every  gross  of  pipes  imported  will  be  collected.  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  an  entire  specific  duty,  but  for  many  reasons  that  is  not 
practicable,  because  pipes  at  a  higher  price  would  come  in  cheaper 
than  the  lower  grade  of  pipes;  therefore  a  partial  one,  as  stated  above, 
is  absolntely  lleces^J«y,  and  will  be  a  just  discrimination  as  to  value. 

To  show  the  effect  of  a  change  in  duty,  note  the  following :  By  ruling 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  morocco  pipe  cases  have  been  allowed  to 
come  into  the  country  duty  free ;  hence  pipes  inclosed  in  cases  pay  only 
on  the  pipe.  Say  the  pipe  costs  $2  per  dozen,  the  case  $6  per  dozen, 
making  a  dntiable  article  of  $8  at  70  per  cent.,  revenue  $5.60.  Under 
the  present  decision  the  case  is  free ;  hence  $3  only  on  the  pipe  are 
dutiable  at  70  per  cent.,  making  revenue  $1.40.  The  first  $8  pay  bat 
lOj  per  cent,  duty  on  pipe  and  case ;  therefore  the  virtual  reduction  on 
pipes  and  cases  combined  is  60  per  cent.  Now  we  are  paying  50  per 
cent,  on  silk  and  velvet,  hinges,  etc.,  the  kind  of  silk  and  velvet  used 
not  being  yet  made  in  America.  Therefore  pipes  and  cases  made  iu 
this  country  can  not  be  made  and  sold  in  our  own  markets — virtually 
destroying  our  business.  Pipe  cases  are  entirely  hand  labor,  and  cau 
not  be  manofiactured  here  unless  dutiable,  the  same  as  the  pipe  itself. 

The  wages  paid  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  largest 
competitors  of  all  kinds  of  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  are,  is  not  over 
70  j^ents  per  day,  on  an  average,  while  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 
£M^  about  $2  per  day,  on  an  average ;  and  had  we  not  started  with  im- 
proved machinery,  invented  by  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  begin  the  business  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  protection 
that  we  formerly  had.  Had  we  started  with  hand  labor  we  should  have 
needed  a  protective  duty  of  at  least  200  per  cent.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  Europeans  are  very  quick  in  adapting  our  machinery  used 
in  manufacturing,  and  have,  within  the  last  four  or  Sive  years,  invented 
new  machinery  themselves,  and  improved  on  ours  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  pro<luction  in  Europe  has  increased  to  such  proportions  that 
they  can  readily  sell  their  good*  for  export  from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  less  than  they  charge  in  their  own  countries,  for  consumption,  and 
supply  all  foreign  markets  on  account  of  this  cheap  labor  cofn pared 
with  ours.  And  if  a  reduction  of  tariff  took  place,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  this  market  would  also  be  supplied  by  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers. 

We  could  overcome  all  in  this  country  in  wood  pipes,  but  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  not  overcome  is  the  high  price  of  our  labor,  compared 
with  the  low  price  of  theirs.  The  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
branching  out  to  Eastern  and  Western  cities — Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Ohiciigo,  III. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
many  other  cities,  which  are  gradually  developing  into  more  important 
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eoDoernSv  all  fbe  growth  owing  its  success  to  the  protection  that  was 
given  them  by  the  tariff  prior  to  1883. 

The  induBtiy  was  first  introdaeed  into  this  conntry  by  my  father,  F. 
W.  Kaldenbergy  in  1855,  and  years  of  incessant  labor  were  given  to  the 
teaching  and  edncation  of  persons  to  the  trade.  By  leaving  ns — the 
maDofacturersof  pipes  and  smokers'  articles — without  the  fullest  consid- 
eration in  all  fntnre  changes  of  tariff,  the  industry  would  cease  to  exist. 

Mark  the  result  of  free  trade  in  England.  The  manntacture  of  to- 
bacco pipes  in  meerschaum,  brier,  and  apple-wood  is  not  carried  on 
in  that  country,  clay  pipes  being  the  only  kind  manufactured  there ; 
their  want«  are  supplied  in  that  line  from  the  three  countries  above 
mentioned.  There  is  no  question  that,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
being  the  largest  consumers  of  tobacco  pipes  in  the  world  (pipe  smok- 
ing being  a  national  custom  and  fashionable),  this  industry  would  have 
been  introdnced  there  long  ago  were  there  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  the  promoters  of  such  an  enterprise.  And  so  the  manufacture 
of  meerschanm,  brier,  and  apple-wood  pipes,  which  would  giveemploy- 
mcDt  tothoasands  of  Englishmen,  is  one  of  the  branches  of  industry 
lotttto  that  country.  In  face  of  this  fact,  it  reflects  great  credit  for  the 
party  which  aims  to  foster  and  encourage  native  industries,  and  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  who  have  invested  money  in  an  endeavor,  to  intro- 
dooe  and  make  permanent  a  commercial  industry  which  so  largely  con- 
tributes to  the  employment  of  labor,  not  only  in  the  pipe  branch  alone, 
bat  in  so  many  branches  of  manufactures  and  arts  connected  there- 
with. Pipe-making  is  essentially  an  art  and  house  industry,  educating 
joong  men,  boys,  women,  and  girls,  who  are  enabled  to  earn  a  comfort- 
able living  by  the  skill  with  which  they  manipulate  all  the  various  phases 
of  the  manafactnre  connected  therewith. 

I  think.it  is  not  amiss  to  show  yon  how  one  industry  affects  another, 
and  the  importance  of  all  people  engaged  in  the  various  enterprises 
comprehending  and  understanding  the  fatal  blow  to  their  indojBtries 
and  the  suspension  of  the  development  of  sections  of  country  where  the 
following  articles  are  taken  from  in  order  to  produce  brier,  apple- wood, 
and  other  pipes :  First  comes  the  farmer,  who  raises  the  brier  root  and 
apple-wood  need  for  the  pipe  bowls.  For  stems  and  month-pieces  for 
pipes  horn  tips  and  bones  from  his  cattle  are  used.  Then  the  saw  mills 
that  cut  and  steam  the  wood.  The  transportation  companies  to  carry 
the  wood  in  bags  and  boxes  to  the  manufacturers.  Virginia,  Korth 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  States  now  furnish  the  raw  materials,  which  would 
lie  dorm^mt  were  it  not  for  pipe-making  in  America.  Then  manufact- 
TLTen  of  rubber,  celluloid,  zylonite,  horn,  ivory,  and  amber  mouth-pieces, 
maonfiactured  in  Massachusetts,  Oonnecticut,  and  Kew  York.  Manu- 
iactorers  of  all  kinds  of  brass  and  nickel-plated  covers,  bands,  rims, 
chains,  screws,  etc,  also  a  large  industry  in  the  three  States  above 
named.  Manufacturers  of  varnishes,  oils,  alcohol,  dyestufliis,  wax,  par- 
afllne,  pumice-stone,  sand-paper,  cotton,  flannels,  silk,  velvet,  leather, 
paper,  glue,  etc.,  also  manufactured  in  the  three  States  named,  as  well 
as  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  others.  Manufacturers  of  paper 
boxes,  lithographers^  label  printers,  die  sinkers,  gold-beaters,  tool 
makers,  machinists,  silver  and  nickel  platers.  Lastly,  draymen,  carriers, 
wooden  packing  boxes,  etc.,  mostly  in  the  local  cities  where  the  manu- 
fiietarers  are. 

I  was  particular  to  name  all  the  above,  to  show  that  one  industry  is 
interwoven  with  and  dependent  for  support  upon  another,  and  the 
money  circulating  goes  from  one  pocket  into  all  these  other  pockets, 
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and  each  shares  in  the  benefit  of  pipe-making  in  Ameriea;  while  if  not 
made  here  the  above  partial  list  of  manufacturers  wonld  oontribate 
nothing  to  tlie  sapport  of  these  branches,  nor  to  the  indiridnals  em- 
ployed in  pipe-making  direct.  Every  individual  receives  some  direct 
benefit  from  any  industry  carried  on  in  tbis  country.  One  industry 
destroyed  means  the  death  of  many  more. 

l^ow,  wbo  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  which  woaki 
mean  the  destruction  of  this  industry?  No  one  in  America;  bat  all 
the  money  paid  to  our  manufacturers,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  employ^ 
i^ouJd  go  abroad,  to  receive  in  return  pipes  and  smokers'  articles.  We 
would  soon  be  loo  poor  in  pocket  to  purchase ;  and  higher  prices  abroad 
has  always  been  the  rule  when  duties  were  reduced  here. 

The  dullest  intellect  must  perceive  that  a  tariff  reduction  of  any  ar- 
ticle now  made  here,  thereby  inviting  foreign  competition,  nieana  a 
reduction  of  wages  in  that  branch  without  the  sligiitest  recompense, 
except  the  fallacious  idea  of  acquiring  foreign  markets,  to  absorb  our 
products  and  manufactures,  where  we  now  are  not  able  to  compete  at 
home  with  them.  It  could  only  be  done  by  still  lower  prices  than  foreign 
markets  are  at  present  supplying  at,  and  at  tiie  expense  of  our  working 
classes  and  manufacturers. 

The  assertion  frequently  made  that  the  American  manufacturer  re- 
ceives the  difference  between  the  duties  and  tai  article  coming  in  fk-ee, 
as  in  our  case  (t.  e.,  75  percent,  and  $3  x)er  gross),  as  their  profit,  is  absurd 
and  can  not  be  borne  out  by  any  facts  whatever.  Does  not  every  werk- 
ingman  know  that  he  shares  the  profit  with  the  manufacturer  t  Does 
not  everybody  else  in  this  land  share  and  make,  if  not  a  profit,  at  leatst 
a  living  out  of  the  entire  industriea  of  a  nation  t  Or  is  it  the  few  manu- 
facturers only  f  is  it  at  all  possible  for  any  one  portion  or  set  of  men 
in  any  community  to  have  all  the  good  things  without  sharing  them 
with  all  others  ?  Be  he  laborer,  workingman,  servant,  doctor,  lawyer^ 
insurance  man,  artist,  professor,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  who  not, 
do  not  all  share  alike  in  the  prosperity  of  the  American  nation  ¥  We 
can  supply  our  own  market,  the  best  and  most  lucrative  one  in  the 
world,  and  would  be  committing  a  crime  equal  to  high  treason  were  we 
to  abandon  the  pblicy  of  protection  to  American  industries. 

I^et  us  take  a  view  in  another  light :  We  to-day,  in  fact  ail  manufact- 
urers, are  suffering  from  an  influx  of  European  drummers,  representing 
all  descriptions  of  manufactures.  They  land  here  in  seven  days,  pat 
up  in  hotels,  abiindautly  supplied  with  samples,  take  orders  all  over  the 
country,  have  nothing  to  pay  even  on  samples  because  they  are  maimed 
or  damaged  purposely;  have  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  license,  insurance,  or 
other  expenses ;  telegraph  the  orders  home,  and  in  four  to  six  weeks 
goods  arrive  here,  and  the  cash  goes  out  of  this  country  abroad  to  the 
various  nations  represented  by  these  drummers.  Even  direct  import- 
ers of  merchandise,  investing  fheir  fands  in  legitimate  business,  are 
crippled  and  undersold  by  these  foreign  houses,  as  they  have  t^  incur 
large  expenses  and  outlay  of  money  for  duties,  etc.  What  expense  has 
the  foreign  house,  who  has  no'  interest  in  America,  American  institu- 
tions, weal  and  woe  of  the  nation,  but  to  make  money  out  of  itf 

The  manufacturers,  however,  employing  labor  are  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers, and  with  tt>em  the  mechanic.  There  is  no  redress  possible.  If 
we,  however,  go  abroad,  we  must  at  once  begin  to  pay  taxes,  even  for 
residence,  on  our  incomes  and  business  done  there.  I  will  quote  a  de- 
cision of  the  English  courts,  from  a  German  periodical,  affecting  all 
people  doing  business  in  England  for  foreign  houses,  to  the  efi^ct  that 
the  representative  was  obliged  to  pay  the  same  tax  in  England  as  hu 
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firm  paid  on  their  plant  and  property  in  their  own  country,  France, 
and  arrived  at  the  amount  by  the  tax  list  of  the  French  honse  in  their 
native  city.  After  several  years  of  litigation  the  higher  English  court 
affirmed  the  decision.  Free-trade  England,  therefore,  does  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  the  swarming  in  of  European  drummers  without  a 
protest  for  the  protection  of  its  merchants  and  income;  leaving  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laboring  classes  or  mechanics  out  of  the  question.  Should 
the  United  States  not  profit  by  the  experience  and  doings  of  other « 
nations  t 

BAW  MATERIAL. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  our  business  have  been  free  for  many 
years :  Meerschaum  comes  from  Turkey  only,  where  they  lay  on  a  very 
heavy  export  duty.  Baw  amber  comes  from  France  and  Italy,  and  is 
also  free.  French  brier  root  comes  from  France  and  Italy,  and  is  also 
free.  Our  native  brier  root  is  of  a  softer  kind,  and  therefore  inferior  to 
the  French  and  Italian ;  nor  is  ours  as  finely  colored  and  marked,  and 
it  is  more  liable  to  burn  out  by  constant  smoking.  Crude  rubber  for 
mouth-pieces  is  free.  All  other  raw  material  used  in  our  industry,'  not 
grown  or  cultivated  here,  is  free. 

The  cost  of  transportation  to  bring  it  here  is  very  heavy.  Germany 
levies  a  heavy  duty  on  all  imported  manufactured  goods ;  frequently 
yoa  will  find  the  tariff  prohibitory.  And  since  the  masses  of  mechanics  . 
have  found  that  their  labor  is  better  remunerated  and  their  factories  and 
workshops  kept  busy  supplying  the  markets  (English  especially),  they 
8tay  at  home  and  do  not  emigrate  as  much  as  in  former  yearp.  The  xe- 
salt  is  higher  wages,  full  employment;  and  it  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  trade-guilds  all  over  the  Fatherland  for  mutual  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  the  arts  and  industries  heretofore  unknown  in  the  Empire. 
They  export  all  over  the  world  to  the  countries  not  protected  and  not 
developed  as  much  as  they.  They  subsidize  their  marine  to  carry  the 
goods  all  over,  and  by  a  system  of  Intelligent  care  and  fostering  new 
enterprises  gradually  lift  the  laborer  and  the  working  man  and  woman 
to  a  higher  plane  of  living,  comfort,  and  increased  prosperity,  to  our 
own  system,  which,  their  most  astute  statesmen  not  only  have  held  up 
to  the  world  as  a  model  and  the  cause  of  our  own  prosperity,  marvelous 
in  the  history  of  nations,  never  before  attained,  but  are  sedulously  fol* 
lowing  our  footsteps  and  example.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  they  had  no  protection,  no  patent  laws,  nothing  to  enhance  the 
price  of  labor  at  home,  nothing  to  offer,  because  their  internal  manu- 
foctures  were  made  cheap  and  poor ;  and  when  the  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans reach  our  plane  of  well-paid  labor  and  are  Qsed  to  the  comforts 
and  plenty  of  American  homes,  then,  and  then  only,  should  we  think  of 
competing  with  them  for  foreign  markets  in  which  to  place  our  surplus 
goods  and  manufactures,  but  not  now  invite  their  advantages  of  lower- 
priced  labor  and  their  intelligence  to  compete  with  us  in  our  own  mar- 
ket at  the  tremendous  cost  of  hurling  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  own 
country  from  its  present  high  pinnacle  to  the  depths  of  European  labor. 
Dot  mentioning  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  at  all,  as  no  nation  can  com- 
pete with  them  to-day. 

What  I  said  of  Germany  is  exactly  true  of  Italy,  who  have  a  high 
tariff  on  everything  manufactured.  Manufactures,  and  with  it  wealth 
and  prosperity,  have  invaded  this  once  classic  nation  to  expel  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  ibeir  resultant  train  of  disaster  to  the  individual  who  has 
never  had  occasion  to  be  ja  mechanic  or  artisan,  because  his  services  in 
mechanical  art«  and  indiratries  were  never  required  or  called  upon ;  con- 
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sequently  he  remained  ignoraot,  and  is  to-day  the  lowest  tyi)e  of  hard 
labor  in  America.  It  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  their  fault  that  they 
did  not  learn  trades ;  it  was  tbe  fanit  of  their  Qovernment  and  no  pro- 
tection to  native  skill  and  thrift  in  the  mechanics  and  industries.  Now- 
all  this  has  changed  through  the  Government — factories  and  demand 
for  labor  have  sprung  up  all  over,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Qovernment, 
supplying  funds  to  its  treasury,  and  work  and  money  to  a  class  of  people 
heretofore  undesirable  as  immigrants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (and  no  doubt 
within  a  generation  will  be  brought  to  pass)  that  this  class  of  undesira- 
ble immigrants,  not  only  from  Italy  but  from  all  other  countries,  will  be 
cheerfully  welcomed  when  they  are  craftsmen  and  skilled  in  some  trade. 

France  has  adopted  a  prohibitory  tariff,  and,  like  Italy,  exacts  duties 
on  many  raw  materials  even.  And  the  history  of  the  cloth  business 
should  be  a  striking  example  of  protection  and  its  benefits.  Since  the 
French  put  a  heavy  duty  on  woolen  cloths  from  England,  mauy  manu- 
facturers from  England  went  to  France  to  manufacture,  bought  real 
estate,  erected  mills,  and  employ  thousands  of  French  men  and  women 
making  woolen  cloth  in  France,  adding  enormously  to  the  importance 
of  manufactures  in  ah  branches,  besides  inviting  capital,  with  pros- 
perity, in  localities  before  unknown.  France  employs  over  50,000  peo- 
ple making  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  and  some  towns  are  entirely 
devoted  to  that  branch,  and  are  our  largest  competitors.  Germany 
employs  fully  100,000  people  in  pipe  making,  and  Austria  at  least 
150,000.  It  is  apparent  that  we  must  largely  increase  in  manufactures 
in  our  line  before  we  can  think  of  successfully  competing  against  such 
odds,  with  all  the  conditions  against  us. 

I  will  further  state  as  a  fact  that  home  competition  among  manufact- 
urers in  this  branch  (which  is  also  true  of  every  other  branch,  and  borne 
out  by  facts  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  who  is  in  business  as  a 
manufacturer  or  trader)  has  kept  the  prices  far  below  what  they  were 
when  goods  were  universally  imported.  And  an  apple-wood  pipe  is  sold 
all  over  the  Union  for  10  cents  and  a  brier- wood  for  20  cents  apiece, 
and  other  pipes  are  sold  as  low  as  3  cents  apiece  retail,  and  two  for  5 
cents.  So  that  the  poor  man  can  be  supplied  by  home  manufactures  as 
low  as  he  possibly  could  wish  for.  These  incontrovertible  facts  go  to 
show  that  protection  does  not  enhance  the  price  of  merchandise  to  the 
consumer  at  all.  When  we  reflect,  on  the  other  band,  the  immense  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  young  people  who  are  educated  up  to  a  higher 
standard  of  industry  in  the  trades,  as  sculptors  of  meerschaum,  and 
carvers  of  wood,  turners,  and  amber  workers,  and  their  value  to  the 
State  and  to  the  community  at  large,  as  good  citizens,  the  value  is  far 
greater  than  can  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents.  Where  all  other 
governments  take  the  precautions  to  foster,  protect,  and  perpetuate 
every  form  of  industry,  it  would  seem  under  all  circumstances  that  we 
as  a  nation  can  not  afford  to  be  blind  to  these  advantages. 

The  cost  of  our  raw  material  is  insignificant  to  the  amount  of  labor 
spent  upon  it;  and  a  piece  of  meerschaum  costing  a  few  cents  is  con- 
verted into  articles  that  cost  from  $5  to  $50,  owing  to  the  skill  of  the 
artists  manipulating  the  same.  And  I  now  ask,  in  the  name  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  and  their  families  connected  with  our  industry,  that 
the  rate  of  duty  on  all  pipes  and  pipe-bowls  should  be  $3  per  gross  and 
75  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  on  all  smoker's  articles  of  any  kind  what- 
soever— pipe-cases,  pipe-stems,  mouthpieces,  jmuches,  and  everything 
{ertaining  to  smokers'  articles — should  be  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem  an4 
1.50  per  gross. 
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PROTECTION. 
CALL  FOB  A  HEETIHO  OF  BTJSIirESS  MEV  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  business  and  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country  are  threat- 
ened with  disaster  and  ruin  by  tariff  legislation  as  advocated  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  last  annual  message,  and  indorsed  by  the  late  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

The  Mills  biil  is  hailed  in  England  and  by  honest  free  traders  at 
home  as  the  first  step  towards  free  trade.  If  its  advocates  are  success- 
fdl  in  November,  and  follow  the  President's  recommendations  to  reduce 
the  surplus  by  reducing  import  duties  to  the  amount  of  $110,000,000  an- 
nually (or  nearly  50  per  cent.),  we  shall  not  merely  have  "  a  tariff  for 
revenne  only"  but  a  tariff  absolutely  lower  than  during  the  free- trade 
period  of  1846-1861,  The  average  duties  of  that  period  on  all  imports 
were  about  20  per  cent:  they  would  be  reduced  to  nearly  15  per  cent, 
if  imports  are  admitted  at  a  reduction  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
Or,  if  we  take  dutiable  goods  only,  the  average  duties  from  1846  to  1861 
were  24^  per  cent.,  while  under  the  President's  plan  they  would  be 
22  A  per  cent 

It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  that  the  businessmen  of  the 
country*  should  speak  out  in  unmistakable  tones  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  protection,  that  they  should  take  an  active  part  in 
the  coming  Presidential  campaign  and  demonstrate  to  the  country  at 
large  that  the  prosperity  of  our  people  will  endure  with  protection  and 
decline  with  free  trade. 

A  meeting  of  business  men  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September 
26,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  at  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Tenth  above  Chestnut  streets, 
to  which  those  in  sympathy  with  this4novement  are  cordially  invited. 
Janney  &  Andrews,  Bumham,  Parry,  Williams  &  Co.,  Thomas 
Dolan  &  Co.,  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  Thomas  Potter  Sons 
&  Co.,  Lewis  Brothers  &  Co.,  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Wm. 
Sellers  &  Co.,  inc.  John  Sellers,  jr.,  treasurer;  George  V. 
Cresson,  B.  C.  Knight  &  Co.,  Charles  Lennig  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited ;  Wm.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Harrison,  Frazier  &  Co.,  Hoopes 
&  Townsend,  Fleisher  Bros.,  The  Gloucester  Mfg.  Co.,  J.  S. 
Moore,  treasurer ;  S.  Smucker  &  Co.,  Wanamaker  &  Brown, 
Erben,  Search  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Bradbury,  The  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  T.  Armstrong,  vice-pres.;  Thompson,  Fry  & 
Co.,  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  W.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sous, 
Beeves,  Parviu  &  Co.,  E.  Blankenburg  &  Co.,  Barker  Bros. 
&  Co.,  S.  M.  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  Homer,  Le  Boutillier  &  Co., 
William  H.  Supplee,  William  S.  Lloyd,  G.  B.  Haines  &  Co., 
Saml  M.  Newburger,  A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co., 
John  &  Jas.  Dobsou,  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  Thomas  Wood 
&  Co.,  Bement,  Miles  &  Co.,  Coates  Brothers,  Jno.  A.  Leslie 
&  Co.,  Meigs,  Hartley  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Fenimore,  Joel  J. 
Baily  &  Co.,  Thos.  L.  Leedom  &  Co.,  Jagode  &  Lewis,  Hes- 
ton  &  Erben,  Glenmore  Worsted  Co.,  Limited,  The  Wharton 
B.  E.  Switch  Co.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Thomas  Cochran, 
Eichard  Campion,  D.  &  W.  Eing,  Southwark  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Hawley  &  Kauffman,Benj.  Eeiff,  John  H.Cath- 
erwood,  Sam'l  Lee  &  Co.,  Wm.  Dolier,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Jar- 
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rett  &  Keim,  Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro,,  Wm.  Gillespie  &  Sou, 
G.  W.  Patton  &  Co.,  Joshua  Peirce,  The  Bristol  Boiling  Mill 
Co.,  Chas.  B.  Scbeide,  president ;  S.  B.  Sitt  &  Co.,  Hope  Mills 
Mfg.  Co.,  Nicolas  Lennig,  treasurer;  Chapman  &  Martin, 
Strouse,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Alex.  Balfour,  Croxton,  Wood  &  Co., 
Bobt.  H.  Farley,  president  of  Industry  Down  and  Quilting 
Co.,  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  James  Moore,  David 
Scull  &  Co.,  Wallace  Bros.,  Isaac  Smith,  Edward  A.  Greene 
&  Co.,  M.  A.  Furbush  &  Son,  Edward  Mellor&  Co.,  McNeely 
&  Co.,  Louis  S.  Fiske  &  Co.,  Isaac  Jeanes  &  Co.,  Wiseman 
&  McGill,  Gillespie,  Zeller  &  Co.,  Samuel  Beed  &  Sou,  David 
McMenimin,  Harry  N.  Metzger,  Sinclair  &  Laughlin,  Chas. 
&  H.  M.  Swab,  Theodore  Evans,  Watson  M.  Null,  Heury  C. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  Isaac  P.  Linch,  H.  Cowan  &  Son,  H.  Kellogg 
&  Sod,  Krause,  Ingham  &  Hiested,  Hershey.  Schwenk  & 
Co.,  Trimble,  Sides  &  Co.,  Coyle,  McCandlish  &  Co.,  G.  W. 
Hawlk,  Barber  &  Perkins,  Fox  &  Moore,  Wm.  C.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Chas.  M.  Bhodes,  E.  C.  Holmes,  I.  William  Joues  &  Co., 
Sheble  Sq  Hill,  W.  A.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Taussig  &  Taylor, 
L.  M.  Whilldin  &  Sons,  Thomas  Lee  &  Co.,  H.  L.  Cooper, 
W.  H.  Gregg  &  Co.,  I.  Reifsnyder  &  Co.,  AUison  Mfg.  Co., 
S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Bosengarten  &  Sons,  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Walter  Raleigh,  Randolph  &  Jenks, 
CeritrW  Iron  Works,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Marshall  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Thorndale  Iron  Works,  Dornan  Brothers,  Henry  Dis- 
ton  &  Sons,  John  B.  Ellison  &  Sons,  Montgomery  Iron  Co., 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Mahoning  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  dayton 
French,  Chesapeake  Nail  Works,  North  Branch  Steel  Co. 


MACARONI  AND  VERMICELLI. 

PETinOV    OF    MAGABONI  AND    VERMIGELLI    MAVUFACTUBERS 
AST)  FL0T7B  MERCHANTS. 

Your  petitioners,  manufacturers,  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  having  capital  to  the  amount  of  many  luindred  thou 
sands  of  dollars  invested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  macaroni,  ver- 
micelli, and  like  products,  respectfully  represent — 

That  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1883,  entitled  *'An  act 
to  reduce  internal-revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes,"  placing^ 
the  above-mentioned  articles  on  the  free  list,  thereby  relieving  the  said 
articles  of  the  duty  of  2  per  cent,  per  pound,  which  wjis  imposed  thereon 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  aforementioned  act,  has  worked  great  in- 
justice and  hardship  to  your  petitioners  and  others  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  said  articles,  and  will  eventually,  it*  relief  is  not  afforded 
by  your  honorable  body,  completely  ruin  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
production  of  these  articles,  as  it  is  imiwasible  to  compete  with  Italy  and 
France,  our  greatest  competitors,  for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  labor 
in  those  countries  is  iufinite'Simall^^  small  as  compared  with  that  paid  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  $8  to  $15  per  week  for 
the  same  work  as  that  which  is  performed  in  Italy  and  France  for  from 
•1.50  to  $3.50  per  week. 
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Tour  petitioners  fnrther  represent  that  thousands  of  persons  are  reg- 
ularly employed  in  the  manufactare  and  productiou  of  these  prodacts, 
whi<^,  if  permitted  to  remain  apon  the  free  list,  will  cause  these  persons, 
in  the  event  of  the  suspension  of  this  business,  to  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, thereby  entailing  loss  of  money  and  great  suffering  to  many 
thousand  families. 

Your  petitioners  fnrther  represent  that  the  home  manufacturers  pro- 
duce a  superior  article  to  that  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and 
imported  to  tiiis  country,  by  reason  of  the  home-manufactured  article 
being  subjected  to  the  dampness  in  crossing  the  ocean,  as  is  the  foreign 
article,  and  the  use  of  a  better  grade  of  farina  and  flour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article. 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  it  now  costs  in  this  country 
to  produce  a  box  containing  25  pounds  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  or  fancy 
pastes,  using  for  the  purpose  the  best  grade  of  farina  or  flour,  6^  cents 
per  pound,  in*  bulk  or  loose.  The  yellow  goods,  in  bulk  or  loose,  7^ 
cents  i>er  pound ;  these  put  up  in  1-pound  package  would  cost  8  cents 
per  pound.  We  must  therefore  compete  with  the  foreign  manufactured 
goods,  imported  and  sold  in  American  markets  at  from  5f  cents  per 
poundf,  in  bulk  or  loose ;  the  yellow  goods,  in  bulk  or  loose,  at  a  half  cent 
per  pound  more;  those  in  1-pound  packages  delivered  at  the  wharf  in 
Philadelphia  at  7  cents  per  pound.  Owing  to  this  gross  imposition  some 
American  manufacturers  have  already  failed  and  their  works  are  closed 
up,  and  your  petitioners  must  necessarily  do  likewise  unless  some  speedy 
relief  be  granted  by  your  honorable  body. 

And  your  petitioners  further  represent  that  they  do  not  seek  arbitrary 
means  to  buUd  up  individual  fortunes,  but  simply  ask  that  they  may  be 
protected  in  their  business  by  such  legislation  as  Congress,  in  it9  wis- 
dom, may  see  fit  to  enact,  which  will  enable  the  manufacturers  of  maca- 
roni, vermicelli,  and  other  products,  to  compete  with  foreign  importa- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  insure  them  areasonable  profit  on  the  amount 
of  capital  invested;  and  in  this  connection  we  respectfully  submit  that 
a  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  all  such  articles  imported  into  this 
country  as  follows,  to  wit :  Two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  on  goods,  in 
bulk  or  loose;  3  cents  per  pound  on  yellow  goods,  in  bulk  or  loose;  4 
cents  per  pound  on  goods  put  up  in  1 -pound  packages,  and  3^  cents  per 
poand  on  white  goods  put  up  in  1-pound  packages. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Frank  Cuneo,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Guano  &  Eaggio,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  B.Picardo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  AngeloChiglione,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  C.  Dausa  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ed.  Belling,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Dulet  &  Knowlton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Oas- 
ttuccio,  Brooklyn,  N..Y.;  A.  Cerega,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  E.  J. 
Lombardi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  B.  Rissotto,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
V.  Savarese  &  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  Motto,  New  York, 
K.  Y.;  C.  R.  Spivalots,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  L.  Eatente,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Ravenna,  Chirardelli  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Oal.;  S.  P.  Senthory  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  David  Tubino, 
Chicago,  IIU Kerrotz,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  Carnepa,  Chi- 
cago, III.;  J.  Sambola,  New  Orleans,  La.;  James  1.  Keys, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Bernard  Elotz  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Justin  J.  Langles  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  P.  F.  Jonte, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  K.Zohbauer, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  E.  II.  Striel- 
meier, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  (t,  H.  PpaflFamann,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
M.  Battaglio,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  Ponti,  Boston,  Mass.;  and 
many  other  smaller  manufacturers  might  also  be  mentioned. 
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Floor  merchants :  •     '  .     , 

George  B.  Bobiuson,  New  York ;  J.  J.  Blaekraan  &  Oo.j  New 
York;  George  W.  Van  Baskenk,  New  York}  W.S.  Travis, 
New  York;  Alfred  Eomer,  New  York;  B.  L.  Finch,  New 
York;  James  S.  Day,  New  York;  W.  E.  PoUWi  l)iew. 
York ;  Potter  &  Cochrane,  New  York.  ..^^ 


TIN-PLATE. 

Sbptembeb  28, 1888. 
STATEKEHT  OF  WILEIHS  FBICK,  OF  CHICAGO,  UL. 

The  itemized  changes  in  the  revised  tariff  bill  now  reported  from  your 
committee  not  being  as  yet  given  to  the  pablic,  fnrther  than  inter  cUia 
generally,  that  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  products  in  the  metal  schedule 
have  been  readjusted  to  harmonize  ^ith  each  other,  wherein  hitherto  dis- 
crepancies existed;  providing,  therefore,  that  sucL  have  been  effected,  and 
the  differences  on  iron  sheets  adjusted,  dealing  with  them  at  that  point  of 
irregularity  at  which  sheets  up  to  29  Birmingham  wire  gauge  have  been 
assessed  at  a  specific  duty,  while  30  gauge  and  upwards  are  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  one ;  then,  as  iron  black  sheet  at  29  wire  gange  pays  a 
duty  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  and  that  of  the  qualities  us^  for  conver- 
sion in  tin-plate  of  an  I.  O.  substance,  or  30  wire  gauge,  pays  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  equivalent  at  present  niaiket  value  to  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  this  auomalj^  in  duty  whereby 
sheets  of  a  higher  grade,  known  in  trade  nomenclature  as  taggers  iron, 
and  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  becomes  subject  to  a  lower  assessment, 
has  been  the  means  of  precluding  its  manufacture  in  this  country. 
It  therefore  imperatively  demands  a  reconstruction  of  the  schedule  of 
gauges,  placing  the  30  wire  gange  at,  at  least,  a  similar  rate  to  29 
gauge;  but  in  doing  so,  permit  me  to  point  out  that  you  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  to  American  protection,  and  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  viciously  destructive  Mills  bill,  unless  you  also 
simultaneously  meet  out  a  just  and  adequate  protection  to  tin-plate, 
which  is  purely  and  simply  this  30  wire  gauge  black  sheet  covered  with 
tin,  the  manufacture  of  which  with  us  the  Mills  bill,  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, seeks  to  render  impossible. 

Let  me  make  this  damage  to  the  prospective  resuscitation  of  our  tin- 
plate  industry  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  in  final  legislation  on  the  point 
nothing  shall  be  overlooked  of  a  practical  character  that  may  have  in- 
fluenced results  differently,  and  constitute  the  subject  of  after  re- 
grets; but  that  the  bill  shall  be  weight  d  with  a  full  knowledge  of  facts 
in  consideration  and  discussion  by  you  and  your  committee,  with  their 
bearings  upon  it  when  the  measure  shall  become  perfected. 

The  different  thicknesses  between  a  29  and  a  30  wire  gauge  is  practi- 
cally imperceptible.  According  to  the  Birmingham  standard  a  box  of 
29  gauge  20  x  14  size  sheets,  the  size  of  I.  O.  tin  plate,  weighs  121.951 
pounds,  and  that  of  30  gauge  weighs  108.885  pounds.  A  box  of  I.  C. 
tin-plate  weighs  108  pounds  net. 

The  black  plate  for  this  would  weigh  104  pounds,  therefore  a  30  gauge 
is  the  thickness  and  weight  adapted  for  making  I.  G.  tin-plate ;  and 
which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  plates  made  and  used  by  us. 
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By  the  imi>OTtation  of  this  black  sheet,  converting  it  into  tin-plate  in 
America,  and  disposing  directly  to  consamers  from  the  manulactories 
without  the  intervention  of  middlemen,  good  grades  of  tin-plates  can  be 
advantageously  produced^  providing  that  even  the  (liscriminating  duty 
of  a  cent  a  pound  is  permitted  to  remain  by  your  committee  ^  but  if  the 
duty  on  its  base  or  body  substance  ia  blaek  plate  of  the  30  wire  gauge 
is  enhanced,  this  prospect  of  production  is  destroyed,  together  with  a 
possibility  of  the  subsequent  entire  manufacture  of  both  black  sheets 
and  its  conversion  into  the  tin-plate  which  this  initial  manufacture 
would  be  designed  to  develope. 

It  is  clearly  incumbent  in  the  interest  of  consistency  and  unbiased 
legislation  that  tin-plate  should  not  be  singled  out  from  amongst  the 
other  products  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  process  of  schedule  adjustment 
which  they  are  subjected  to  by  your  committee. 

It  should  honesUy  and  fairly  participate  in  a  protective  revision  of 
duty,  in  like  proportion  to  the  rest.  To  treat  tin-plate  differently  is  to 
perpetuate  the  injustice  heretofore  inflicted  upon  this  industry  in 
America  for  partisan  purposes  and  furtherance  of  clique  interests,  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  the  general  community,  and  the  welfare,  pres- 
tige, and  independence  of  the  country. 

With  the  devious  pathways  of  political  pedestrianism  I  may  not  be 
familiar,  and  the  consideration  of  tin-plate  duty  revision  may  constitute 
a  stumbling  block  in  the  road  lea<ling  to  a  desired  end,  and  to  meet  its 
demolition;  but  the  ancient  proverb,  *'  Let  justice  be  done  if  the  heavens 
fall "  loses  in  its  application  to  our  outlawed  and  banished  tin  plate 
industry,  in  a  tariff  revision  from  which  it  is  rigorously  excluded. 


CAMELS^  HAIR. 

PoBT  OF  New  York,  appraiser's  Office, 

402  Washington  street,  September  29,  1888. 
DbabSis:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  28th  instant,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  average  value  per  pound  of  camels'  hair  imported  at  this  port,* 
and  the  amount  of  such  importations,  I  have  to  state  as  follows: 

CameWhairjraw. — ^Prices  from  10  cents  to  16  cents  per  pound;  passed 
daring  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  2,767,000  pounds. 

CameV  kairnoih. — Average  price  22  cents;  passed  during  year  eud- 
iug  June  30, 1887,  85,500  pounds. 

OaineW  hair  tops. — Average  price  28  cents    passed  during  year  end 
iog  June  30,  1887,  482,600  pounds. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  W.  Mullen, 

Appraiser. 

A.  K.  Tingle,  Esq., 

Special  Agentj  Treasury  Department^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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CHEMICALS. 
STATEHEHT  OF  DODGE  &  OLCOTT,  07  HEW  TOBX. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  mannfacture 
of  chemicals  and  allied  interests;  that  the  particalar  industry  to  which 
we  have  devoted  our  best  energies  for  many  years  requires  skill,  close 
attentioD,  and  abundant  pecuniary  resources;  that,  incident  to  the 
necessities  of  the  business,  we  have  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  crude  materials,  and  finished  products;  and  tbat 
we  give  employment  to  a  numerous  body  of  working  people,  to  all  of 
whom  we  pay  wages  that  enable  them  to  live  vastly  better  than  do  those 
in  Europe  similarly  employed. 

The  chemical  industry,  regarded  as  a  whole,  may  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  of  great  consequence  to  the  country,  and  justly  entitled  to 
the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration. 

That  its  magnitude  may  be  properly  understood  we  submit  statistics* 
in  separate  paper. 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  mere  possibility  of  passage  of  the  bill  known 
as  the  Mills  bill,  now  being  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
proposing  as  it  does  to  place  numerous  chemicals  on  the  free  list  and  to 
severely  cut  down  the  rates  on  many  others,  has  already  seriously  de- 
ranged business,  and  dwarfed  our  transactions.  Its  actual  adoption, 
unless  amended,  would  entirely  suspend  thi'  further  production  of  many 
chemicals  now  made  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  thereby  entailing 
great  loss  to  us,  and  throwing  out  of  employment  many  of  our  working- 
people. 

Therefore,  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  itemized  state- 
ment, by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  compare  present  rates  with  those 
proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  we  have  further  to  req[uest  that  you 
carefully  examine,  as  we  trust  you  will  favorably  consider,  the  table  of 
rates  that  we  suggest,  and  which  we  regard  as  moderate,  equitable 
and  just 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that,  as  good  citizens 
we  assist  in  sustaining  the  Government  in  every  way  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do.  Yet  we  feel  that  while  entitle<l  to  all  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  our  fellow-citizens  we  have  been  very  unjustly  discriminated 
against  in  some  branches  of  our  business. 

Hence  our  justification  in  protesting  against  any  policy  that  fails  to 
grant  equal  justice  among  the  States,  and  that  unduly  favors  any  par- 
ticular section,  class  of  people,  or  special  industry. 

No  matter  what  it  may  be,  the  policy  for  one  should  be  the  policy  for 
all. 

A  measure  that  grants  60,  80,  and  100  per  cent,  protective  duties  to 
some  industries,  and  nothing  at  all  to  some  others,  similar  in  many  re- 
spects, can  not  be  defended. 

We  deem  it  improper  to  introduce  here  any  arguments  for  or  against 
protection  to  home  industries. 

Our  protest  is  against  a  partial,  prejudiced,  and  unfair  application  of 
a  policy ;  against  discrimination,  based  on  favoritism  or  expediency, 
between  American  citizens  in  every  respect  equal  before  the  law,  and 
entitled  to  equal  (consideration  as  sustainersof  the  Government  in  peace, 
and  its  defenders  in  war. 
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We  investeil  our  capital  in  bnsiness  enterprises  under  conditions 
brought  about  by  governmental  legislation,  and  with  full  faith  that  the 
Government  would  not  abruptly  change  its  attitude  towards  us,  but 
would  at  all  times  treat  us  fairly  and  equitably. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  G<>vemment,  it  should  be  general 
in  its  application.     Then  we  all  stand  or  fall  together. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  tariff  discussion  in  the  years  gone  by 
received  more  thought,  more  earnest  argument,  more  patriotic  remon- 
stranoe  than  this  very  point,  viz,  an  unfair  application  of  the  tariff 
policy. 

We  desire  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  views  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  leaders  of  times  past  on  this  delicate  feature  of  tariff  leg- 
isiation. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  arguments  of  to-day  are  the  argumeuts 
of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  words  we  shall  quote  are  as  true,  as  stirring,  as  fraught  with 
meaning  to-day  as  then. 

THE  POLICY  FOR  ONE  MUST  BE  THE  POLICY  FOR  ALL. 

When  the  revision  of  the  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  1828,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, in  his  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,'^  states : 

My  iwnonal  poeition  was  that  of  a  great  many  others  in  the  three  protective  sec- 
tlons— opposed  to  the  policy^  bat  going  with  it  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  the  protection  of  some  of  its  productions.  I  moved  an  additional  duty  upon  lead) 
equal  to  100  per  cent.,  and  it  was  carried.  Imoved  a  duty  upon  indigo,  a  former  Htapio 
of  the  Soatb,  but  now  declined  to  a  slight  production ;  and  I  proposed  a  rate  of  duty 
in  harmony  with  the  protective  features  oi  the  bill. 

**  I  moved  it,"  says  Mr.  Benton,  **  that  the  American  system,  as  it  was 
called,  should  work  ali]ce  in  all  parts  of  our  America." 

Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Garolina,  in  seconding  Mr.  Benton's  motion,  said 
that— 

With  a  fixed  resolution  to  vote  against  the  bill,  he  still  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  assist  in  so  arranging  the  details  as  to  extend  to  every  great  inteh^st,  and  to  ail 
portions  of  the  country,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  equal  protection^  and  to  diK- 
tribate  the  burdens  of  the  system  equally,  in  order  that^its  benetits,  vls  well  im  its 
evils,  may  be  fully  tested.  *  *  *  "  He  should  propose  nothing ;  but  he  must  say 
that  the  protection  of  indigo  rested  on  thp  same  |yincii>le  as  every  other  article  pro- 
posed to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  see  how  gentlemen  could,  consist- 
t^tly  with  their  maxims,  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Hayntfs  views  in  1828  on  indigo  are  precisely  our  views  in  1888 
oo  alam,  blue  vitriol,  etc. 

The  duty  on  alum  is  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  the  Mills  bill  it 
has  been  made  free.  It  is  extensively  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business. 

Already  importations  are  enormous  and  increasinj:^-  The  exportation 
Is  nil.  For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1886,  2,070,125  pounds  were  iin- 
ported.  For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  3,687,255  pounds  were 
iipfiorted. 

Should  the  duty  be  removed,  foreign  manufacturers  would  supply 
This  country  entirely,  and  the  industry  would  cease  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  abroad,  because  wages  and  general 
business  expenses  are  very  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States.  The' whole  question  of  continuing  the  manufacture  turns  on 
the  cost  of  production. 

Against  this  action,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  duty  on  cleaned  riee 
has  been  fixed  at  2  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  ad  vnlorein, 
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the  average  unit  of  value  of  cleaned  rice  being  2  cents  per  ponnd^  as 
per  Government  statistics. 

Both  are-Anierican  industries.  Why  give  one  a  protective  duty  of 
100  per  cent,  and  the  other  nothing  at  all  f 

Both  require  capital,  labor,  and  skill.  Neither  one  can  be  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  Neither  one  can  claim  to  be  of  very  recent  origin,  esx)e- 
cially  rice,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1692, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  became  a  Southern  industry. 

In  the  tariff  revision  discussion  of  1822  Mr.  Buchanan  said : 

The  Americau  system  consists  in  affording  an  eqxia]  and  just  legislative  protection 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  does  not 
distingnish  between  the  farmer  who  plows  the  soil  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  mannfact- 
urer  of  wool  in  New  England.  Being  impartial,  it  embraces  all.  I  am  neither  the 
exclusive  advocate  of  commerce,'  of  mannfactures,  or  of  affricnlture.  The  Americaii 
system  embraces  them  all,  and  I  am  the  advocate  of  all.  It  protects  aU  interests ;  it. 
abandons  none ;  it  never  arrays  one  against  another. 

Mr,  Clay,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends,  within  its  vast  limits,  great  diversity 
of  interests,  agricultural,  planting,  farming,  commercial,  navigation,  tishing,  mana- 
factnring. 

No  one  of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the  same  degree  and  cherished  with  the  aamo 
solicitude  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  particu- 
lar sections  of  our  common  country.  But  all  these  ^reat  interests  are  confided  to  the 
protection  of  one  Government,  to  the  fate  of  one  ship;  and  a  most  gallant  ship  it  is, 
with  a  noble  crew.  If  we  prosper  and  are  happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all ; 
it  is  due  to  all.     It  is  the  great  principle  on  which  obedience  is  demanded  from  all. 

Kothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  bring  about  bitterness  and  rancor 
and  estrangement  between  the  people  of  this  country  than  the  unjust 
legislation,  the  invidious  distinctions,  the  absence  of  consistency  in 
working  out  the  details  of  an  avowed  policy  of  which  we  complain. 


FLAX  YARNS,  THREADS,  ETC. 

July  21, 1888. 
STATEMENT  OF  DUHBAB,.McMASTEB  &  CO.,  OF  OEEEHWICH,  K.  Y. 

Eeferriiig  to  the  recent  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Mills  bill  reducing  the  rates  of  duty  on  flax  yarus, 
threads,  and  twines,  we  would  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  fact^ : 

The  tariff  rates  proposed  by  that  bill,  if  passed  by  tlie  Senate,  will 
certainly  close  our  factories  in  this  State,  as  our  Irish  mills  can  produce 
the  same  goods,  pay  the  proposed  duty,  and  sell  the  goods  at  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  manufacturiug  the  articles  under  the  present  rate  of 
Americau  wages. 

In  our  Irish  factories  we  employ  nine  times  Che  number  of  hands  we 
have  at  work  here,  yet  their  pay-rolls  are  but  three  times  as  large  as 
ours,  showing  that  the  remuneration  for  labor  in  Ireland  is  but  one-third 
of  the  rates  prevailing  here. 

In  our  experience  of  the  past  eight  years  in  this  country,  we  find  tbat 
the  competition  of  the  American  factories  with  those  of  England  aud 
Ireland  has  reduced  the  prices  of  flax  yarns,  threads,  and  twines  to 
the  consumer,  and  by  the  stoppage  of  American  factories  the  Ibreigu 
mills  will  be  eiuibled  to  return  to  the  piices  formerly  current  in  this 
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market,  and  the  increase  of  imports,  even  under  the  lower  tariff,  will  re- 
volt in  more  daties  bein^?  paid  into  the  Treasury  than  at  present. 

llie  present  rate  of  40  percent,  duty  affords  inadequate  protection  to 
many  classes  of  oar  goods,  more  especially  rn  the  finer  sorts  where  the 
exi)en6e  of  labor  is  great,  and  we  are  in  a  larger  measure  limited  in  our 
prodaction  by  the  present  duty. 

On  behalf  of  250  people,  many  of  whom  have  in  Ireland  experienced 
the  evils  of  low  wages  under  British  free  tra^le,  we  respectfully  ask  that 
in  the  amendments  to  the  Mills  bill  in  the  Senate  you  will  return  to 
•  the  present  duties,  and  thus  enable  us  to  pay,  and  them  to  receive  such 
wi^es  as  will  be  conducive  to  their  living  comfortably  as  American 
citizens  should. 


OPTICAL  GLASS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  WELLS, 

Treasurer  of  American  Optioal  Company,  of  Southhridge,  Maes. 

June  5, 1888. 

D£AS  Sm :  In  answer  to  yours  of  May  23  I  would  say  that,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  we  believe  in  protection  on  all  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country,  or  that  can  be  made  in  this  country,  else  we  would  desire 
steel  wire  and  sheet,  of  which  we  use  quite  large  amounts  free,  also  files 
and  small  tools,  etc.,  but  we  do  not  ask  this. 

Lens  stock  or  disks  for  spectacle  lenses  we  can  not  get  in  this  country, 
altbiagh  we  have  tried  for  several  years  to  do  so,  without  any  success. 

As  per  the  inclosed,  you  will  see  that  we  claim  that  these  glass-plates 
or  disks  should  come  in  free  of  duty,  as  the  law  now  stands,  but  the  De- 
partment rules  against  us  for  reasons  we  can  not  understand.  Now,  as 
,we  can  not  get  these  disks  made  in  this  country,  we  would  like  the  fol- 
lowing, ^^  glass-plates,  or  disks  unwrought,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  optical  instruments,  free,"  so  worded  as  to  cover  glass-plates  or  disks 
onwronght  for  spectacle  lenses  (see  sample).  This  glass  is  not  worked 
at,  all,  simply  cut  into  small  piedls,  round,  oval,  or  square,  to  prevent 
breakage  in  shipping,  and  that  the  imperfect  stock  may  be  left  out  for 
remelting,  etc  This  stock  is  mixed  in  the  pot  for  optical  glass,  and  is 
not  made  in  this  country,  as  stated  above. 

The  duty  we  have  paid  on  this  stock  (If  cents  per  pound),  is  small, 
bat  this  spectacle-lens  business  is  a  young  industry,  as  you  know  and 
needs  all  the  protection  it  now  has  and  all  the  benefits  it  can  get  with- 
out iojuring  other  American  industries  as  explained. 

We  also  use  in  manufacturing  these  lenses  a  large  amount  of  red  earth 
or  raddle,  dug  from  the  earth  and  put  up  without  being  manufactured 
at  all.  This  we  manufacture  into  a  polishing  material  for  polishing 
lenses.  This  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  and  should  be  on  the 
free  list,  as  red  earth  or  raddle,  unmanufactured.  This  was  at  one  time 
entered  as  earth  at  $1.50  per  ton,  but  now  at  25  per  cent.,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  inclosed.  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  used  as  a  color.  It  is  imported  from  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

We  maintain  that  the  duty  should  remain  as  it  is  (45  per  cent.)  on  spec- 
tacles and  eye-glasses,  both  as  frames  and  complete  with  lenses,  and  on 
leases  both  of  glass  and  pebble  (see  samples).    Pebble  lenses  are  now 
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admitted  free,  as  you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  letter,  but  this  should  not 
be,  as  they  represent  more  labor  than  glass  lenses,  and  with  the  same 
protection  could  be  made  here.  The  rough  pebble  stones  and  pebble 
slabs  are  now  and  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  they  are  not  found 
in  this  country.  One  reason  why  the  present  duty  should  remain  ou 
the  goods  named  above  is,  that  American  labor  should  be  protected  and 
not  put  on  the  same  level  as  English,  French,  and  German,  and  be- 
cause the  labor  on  these  goods  represents  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  entire  cost,  in  fia<$t  nearly  the  entire  cost,  excepting  gold  and  sUver 
goods. 

I  can  give  facts  on  this  matter  from  my  own  knowledge.  A  compet- 
itor of  ours  moved  their  entire  plant,  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  to  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  and  as  the  head  of  the  house  is  a  friend  of  mine  and 
wished  to  get  me  interested  in  the  project,  he  posted  me  in  the  matter 
of  labor,  cost  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  there,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
here.  Ordinary  light  mechanical  labor,  for  which  we  pay,  say,  $1.50  per 
day,  costs  him  30  cents  per  day ;  $2  labor  40  cents,  etc.,  or,  in  other 
words,  his  labor  costs  him  one-fifth  as  much  as  we  now  pay.  Machinists 
and  tool-makers  that  we  pay  $3  per  day  he  gets  for  $3.50  per  week. 
And  he  tells  me  that  his  help  will  do  as  much,  and  the  piece  help  more 
than  ours.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  their  factory  is  fitted  up  with. 
American  tools  and  machinery.  You  will  readily  see  that  they  can  pay 
the  45  i)er  cent,  duty  and  then  undersell  us  with  this  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor.  Of  course  they  also  get  a  small  advantage  in  prices  of 
material,  small  tools,  and  supplies  for  factory.  To  illustrate,  we  make 
a  steel  spectacle  frame  of  fair  quality  ^not  the  cheapest),  which  we  sell 
for  $1.05  per  dozen  less  6  per  cent,  casn  discount,  or  99  cents  per  dozen 
net.  They  copy  this  same  article,  send  it  to  this  country  and  offer  it 
for  the  same  price  less  20  per  cent,  discount,  or  84  cents  per  dozen  net, 
and  other  goods  in  the  same  proportion.  If  with  the  present  duty  they 
can  do  this,  what  would  be  our  condition  if  the  duty  was  removed  or 
reduced!  Gould  American  labor  and  capital  competef  I  say  no.  I 
claim  that  protection  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  goods  to> 
the  consumer;  for  instance,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  this  busi- 
ness, at  one  time  we  sold  a  good  quality  steel  spectacle  for  $7.50  per 
do2^n  wholesale.  We  now  sell  a  better  article  for  $2.50  per  dozen  j  in 
the  first  instance  they  were  made  from  imported  steel  and  fitted  with 
imported  lenses,  now  they  are  made  of  American  steel  and  fitted  with 
our  own  lenses. 

The  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  sctedules  "glass-plates  or  disks,  un- 
wrought,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments,"  as  free  of 
duty.  The  glass  imported  by  us  is  oval,  round,  and  square  in  shape,  but 
consists  mostly  of  the  oval  shape,  and  measures  about  l^  by  l^^^,-  inches; 
it  is  wi^ught  by  us,  and  used  solely  for  lenses  for  specta^jles  and  eye- 
glasses, and  is  made  and  imported  specially  for  tliat  purpose,  and  is 
designated  as  "optical  glass." 

Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  are  considered  by  the  highest  scientific  au- 
thorities as  being  "optical  instruments." 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (1877)  defines  spectacles,  "an  op- 
tical instrument  consisting  of  two  lenses  set  in  a  light  frame,  and  used 
to  obviate  some  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision." 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Optics,"  affirms,  "spectacles 
and  reading  glasses  are^amoug  the  simplest  and  most  useful  of  optical 
instruments." 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  "  Hand-Book  of  Optics,"  classifies  optical  instru- 
ments as  follows:  (1)  Spectacles,  (2)  magnifying  glasses,  and  then  mi- 
crosci)i)es,  etc. 
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We  therefore  claim  that  under  the  existing  tariff  we  are  wrongfully  , 
assessed  a  duty  of  1 1  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the  glass  plates  or  disks 
should  come  to  us  free  of  daty.  We  have  paid  this  duty  for  eighteen 
months  past,  under  protest,  as  the  New  York  collector  has  entered  the 
glass  as  ^*  unpolished  cylinder  glass,  and  not  over  10  by  15  inches 
square,"  which  is  dutiable  at  If  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
"Brazil  pebbles  for  spectacles,  rough,''  in  the  free  list,  section  2503,  No. 
665.    It  was  held  in  May,  1885,  by  Young  vs.  Spaulding,  that — 

Spectacle  lenses  with  rongh  or  uofinished  edges,  cut  from  the  Brazil  or  Scotch  crys- 
tals, are  free  of  duty,  as  **  pebbles  for  spectacles,  rough,"  and  are  not  dutiable  as  a 
maoofactnre  of  glass,  as  provided  in  paragraph  143,  ante. 

We  consider  this  to  be  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  tariff,  and 
claim  that  a  finished  pebble  lens  (see  sample)  should  be  as  liable  to 
duty  as  a  finished  glass  lens  (see  sample)  which  pays  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent.,  as  they  are  so  near  alike  that  an  expert  is  required  to  detect  the 
difference  l>etween  them.  We  think  the  intention  was  to  except  from 
duty  the  pebble  stock  in  the  rough  state,  and  the  pebble  slabs,  rough 
or  unflnished. 


RADDLE  OR  RED  EARTH. 

June  5, 1888. 

STATEMEirr  OF  OEOBOB  W.  WELLS, 
IVeiuurer  American  Optical  Company,  Sauihbridge,  Man, 

Bed  earth  or  raddle  is  an  article  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  lenses,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  a  polishing  substance,  but  the  material  reaches  us  in  an  nnmanu- 
tactnred  or  crude  state  and  is  useless  until  manufactured  and  pre- 
pared for  our  work. 

This  earth  is  dug  from  the  ground  and  shoveled  into  casks  and 
shipped.  We  claim  that  it  is  dutiable  under  the  preseirt  teriff  as 
^*  Earths,  all  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  specified,"  at 
11.50  per  ton,  and  the  first  lot  imported  by  us  vas  so  entered  and  assessed, 
and  the  next  lot  was  entered  by  the  collector  as  "  ochery  earth,"  and  a 
duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  assessed.  It  was  afterwards  and  is 
BOW  classified  by  the  collector  as  <^  oxide  of  iron,  a  color,"  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  levied. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
8TATEHBNT  OF  ABBOLD  B.  HEIHE,  OF  HEW  TOBE. 

Cotton  embroidery,  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  and  near  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland,  is  an  article  used  by  the  masses  of  our  female  popula- 
tion  and  pays  40  per  cent  ducy. 

Some  3'ears  ago  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  that 
American  manufacturers  located  in  St.  Gall  must  add  10  per  cent,  to  thr 
fiiee  value  of  their  invoices,  <as  a  so-called  manufacturer's  profit,  and  con- 
sequently pay,  instead  of  40  per  cent.,  44  per  cent,  duty  on  their  goods. 
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Gonsidering  tliat  cotton  embroideries  can  not  be  made  in  this  coantry 
under  an j  conditions  whatsoever,  this  tax  is  anjust  and  burdensome  to 
the  great  majority  of  oor  citizens. 

For  want  of  a  valid  excuse  for  the  enormous  increase  of  its  cost,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  article  belongs  to  the  category  of  luxnnes  and  there- 
fore could  well  afford  the  advance. 

This  proposition  is  extremely  ludicrous,  and  emanates  from  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

No  article  imported  from  a  foreign  country  into  our  dry- goods  markets 
is  more  staple  than  cotton  embroidery,  nor  more  indispensable  for  gen- 
eral use  in  the  families  and  households  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Without  it  a  hundred  and  more  articles,  now  manufactured  in  this 
country,  could  not  be  made  at  all,  and  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  women's  and  children's  underwear  it  is  simply  no  less  than  "raw 
material.'' 

.The  duty  thereon  protects  none.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  drawback 
and  a  damage  to  all  industries  in  which  embroideries  are  used  as  <^  raw 
material." 

No  single  individual  in  this  great  country  is  benefited  thereby,  ex- 
cept a  half  dozen  or  less  importers,  who  have  grown  rich  in  the  busi- 
ness and  now  have  a  monopoly  of  it  between  Switzerland  and  this 
country. 

It  protects  them  from  interference  and  competition  of  other  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who  understand  the  business  but  have  not  the  large  capi- 
tal necessary  to  advance  the  enormous  duties  levied  thereon. 

That  they  have  made  all  the  money  out  of  it  in  the  past  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  world  and  to  the  Treasury  Department,  but  no  means 
have  yet  been  found  by  which  such  wrangles  as  have  taken  place  in  the 
New  York  custom-house  several  years  ago  will  be  prevented  in  the 
fhture. 

The  question  whether  to  levy  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
embroideries  has  troubled  many  wise  heads,  but  the  problem  how  to  do 
the  most  good  to  our  entire  country  is  far  from  being  solved  by  circom- 
ventiou. 

To  me  the  matter  presents  itself  in  the  most  simple  form. 

Abolish  this  unreasonable  tax  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once. 

Make  competition  possible  and  enable  our  tradesmen  to  realize  the 
profit  which  belongs  to  them,  but  now  goes  into  the  pocket-s  of  a  few 
and  into  the  overflowing  coffers  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Give  our  women  cheap  cotton  embroideries  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  and  their  childrens'  garments  without  taxing  their  hard- 
-working husbands  for  extravagant  expenditures. 

Let  embroideries  come  to  us  free,  and  you  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
millions  of  working  women  in  this  land. 

Those  who  can  now  find  no  employment,  and  many  who  are  compelled 
to  work  in  industries  naturally  distasteful  to  their  sex,  such  as  tene- 
ment cigar  factories,  will  find  plenty  of  work  in  women's  and  childrens' 
underwear  factories,  which  will  spring  up  all  over  this  land,  and  use  a 
large  portion  of  our  surplus  cotton  fabrics  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
products,  which  we  can  sell  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Canada,  north,  Mexico  and  South  America  south  of  us,  and  even  Europe 
can  be  supplied  by  our  people  with  one  of  the  most  important  and  nec- 
essary items  of  women's  and  children's  wearing  apparel — '*  underwear.'' 

Keep  the  duty  on,  and  the  perplexing  task  of  valuation  in  the  ciistom- 
house  continues,  and  the  most  disastrous  results  will  ensue  in  the  end. 

The  driving  out  of  existence  of  every  underwear  factory  now  operated 
by  white  female  labor  will  only  be  a  question  of  time. 
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The  oommenoement  has  been  made.  lu  Caliibruia  and  Oregou  the 
Chinese  have  already  gained  the  entire  control  of  thfs  industry,  and  out 
of  abont  4,000  operatives  I  know  less  than  125  to  be  white  females ;  the 
rest  are  Chinese.  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least,  and  speak  ftom 
my  own  personal  observation  and  investigation,  made  on  the  Pacific 
coast  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Take  the  duty  off  cotton  embroideries  and  increase  the  earnings  of 
our  poorly-paid  working  women. 


SUGAR. 

Septehbeb,  1888. 

WHY  THE  EXISTnrO  CLASSIPICATIOK  07  REFIKED  SUGAR  UHBEB 
THB  TARIFF  ACT  OF  MARCH  3.  1883,  SHOULD   REHAIN   THE, 
LAW. 

There  are  five  sources  of  sugar  supply  within  the  United  States  which 
have  been  and  are  being  developed  through  protection.  They  interest 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  namely :  From  sugarcane,  beets,  sor- 
gbnm,  maple,  and  com.    Is  it  wise  to  cripple  any  of  them  now  f 

Molasses  run  into  the  vacuum-pan  at  intervals  after  graining  has 
progressed  nearly  to  the  striking  point  produces  a  molasses  crystal  of 
great  purity,  say  from  94^  to  09o ;  any  outward  color  is  readily  pro- 
duced when  the  boil  is  skillfully  manipulated;  clarified  cane  juice  will. 
without  the  use  of  bone-black,  yield  light  yellow  crystals  or  grained 
ttugar ;  after  being  purged  in  the  centrifugals  these  crystals  would  be 
(rom  15  to  18  Dutch  standard  in  natural  color,  and  test  from  93^  to  dS^ 
as  desired;  they  are  semi-refined  sugars,  but  are  colored  to  No.  13  Dutch 
standard  or  under  to  avoid  proper  duty. 

The  duty  on  such  sugars  when  of  natural  color,  say  16  Dutch  stand- 
ani,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  would  be  $2.75  per  100  pounds;  if 
above  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  $3  per  100  pounds ;  whereas  the  same 
crystals  colored  13  Dutch  standard  or  under  in  making,  testing  97^, 
would  and  do  pay  only  $2.28  per  100  pounds ;  hence  the  various  foreign 
methods  of  discoloring  manufactured  sugar  of  superior  value  to  imitate 
sugar  of  inferior  grade  and  evade  duty. 

if  the  color  standard  should  be  raised  to  16  Dutch  standard  bastard 
refined  sugars  would  come  in  of  low  grade  as  No.  16  Dutch  standard  for 
consumption  and  virtually  destroy  our  sugar  industries.  Louisiana 
cane  sugars  are  now  largely  produced  by  the  vacuum  pan  and  centrifu 
gal  process  from  clarified  juice,  and  her  higher  grades  of  vacuum-pan 
smgars  are  from  bright  straw  color  to  pure  white  crystals  of  a  delicious 
flavor,  which  find  ready  sale  at  an  advance  in  price  above  refined  su- 
gars of  similar  grades,  the  product  of  imported  raw  sugars. 

The  classification  of  refined  sugars  in  the  present  tariff,  thirteenth,  act 
of  ISSSj  is  reasonably  correct;  to  raise  the  color  line  of  refined  sugar  from 
13  Datch  standard  to  16  Dutch  standard  and  class  all  sugars  below  16 
as  raw  sugars  to  be  levied  on  by  the  polariscope  test,  would  undervalue 
such  sugars  and  prohibit  our  refiners  from  making  light  yellow  refined 
sugars  for  the  people  at  large;  this  would  increase  tlie  foreign  cost  of 
grained  sugars,  yellow  refined  sugars^  and  centrifugal  sugars  more  than 
the  reduction  of  duty  made  on  such  sugars  V)y  classing  them  ns  raw 
sugars ;  the  fact  is  they  are  not  raw  sugars  and  should  not  be  classed 
^8  raw  spgars ;  our  consumers  are  above  eating  raw  sugars  of  any  grade. 
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To  illustrate,  all  refiners  use  more  or  less  low  grade  or  crude  sugars 
in  order  to  obtain  cheap  grades  of  pure  refined  sugars  for  the  poorer 
class  of  consumers,  which  can  not  be  done  when  high  grades  of  dry 
centrifugal  sugars  only  are  used  in  refining ;  all>eit  those  dry  sugars  of 
high  test  must  be  refined  for  consumers ;  actual  crude  sugars  must  be 
melted  and  worked  by  refiners  in  order  to  make  yellow  refined  sugars, 
which,  when  refined,  retain  some  molasses  and  all  the  invert  sugars,  and 
are  thereby  made  cheaper. 

From  such  melting  the  refiner  can  secure,  for  example,  say  30  per  cent, 
of  pure,  hard,  white  refined  sugars.  The  balance  of  the  melting,  of  course, 
contains  all  the  molasses  and  inverted  sugar  or  natural  gulcose,  from 
which  all  impurities  are  extracted,  and  the  product  becomes  a  handsome 
refined  sugar,  called  in  England  bastards  or  pieces  low  in  saccharine,  of 
various  shades  in  color  from  No.  14  to  No.  18  Dutch  standard,  or  dark 
yellow  to  light  straw  color. 

Removing  the  color  line  from  No.  13  Dutch  standard  to  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  will  not  admit  one  pound  of  pure  grained  sugar  fit  for  con- 
sumption, without  being  refined,  a  fraction  cheaper  to  consumers,  even 
if  such  were  made;  it  is  simply  a  plan  whereby  consumers  and  espe- 
cially the  laboring  classes  will  be  supplied  with  bastard  sugars  from  for- 
eign countries,  low  in  saccharine  and  far  poorer  in  quality,  and  of 
higher  cost  than  the  lowest  grades  of  refined  sugars  now  produced  in 
this  country.  Is  it  a  plan  in  the  interest  of  foreign  sugar  men  and  their 
agents  in  the  United  States  t  Such  sugars  would  be  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color  if  that  number  became  the  color  limit;  test  about 
80  degrees.  The  result  would  be  that  our  producers  would  be  crip- 
pled, our  refiners  would  simply  stop  the  production  of  soft  refined  sugars, 
and  consumers  would  be  the  sufiterers,  as  is  usual  in  tariff  manipulation 
against  home  industry. 

To  abolish  sugar  duty  or  admit  all  sugars  refined  to  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  under  pretense  that  it  would  hold  refiners  in  check 
and  protect  consumers,  is  absurd ;  the  cost  of  Hawaiian  free  sugars  to 
Pacific  Coast  consumers  is  a  lesson  to  be  heeded  which  would  result  if 
England,  France,  and  Germany  got  control  of  this  market.  The  only 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  consumers  permanently  is  to  pro- 
duce sugar  abundantly  in  our  own  country  by  protecting  the  industry. 

Raising  the  color  line  to  No.  16  Dutch  standard  will  simply  enable  the 
foreign  producer  to  practice  less  outward  coloration  of  crystals  in  mak- 
ing semi-refined  sugars  for  this  market;  but  whether  outwardly  colore<l, 
as  at  present,  to  No.  13  Dutch  standard^n  order  to  evade  duty  on  color, 
or.  coated  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  such  sugars  will  never  he 
bought  by  consumers  in  this  country  until  they  have  been  fully  refined 
and  reduced  to  white  granulated  and  other  high  refined  grades.  The 
pretense  of  raising  the  color  line  to  No.  16  Dutch  standard  to  cheapen 
sugars  to  consumers  is  both  mischievous  and  short-sighted. 

AS  TO  SOBOHUM  SUaAB. 

When  the  color  line  is  raised  to  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  and  sugars 
which  can  be  sold  for  consumption  without  refining  come  in  free,  what 
will  become  of  sugar  made  from  sorghum,  and  what  will  be  the  use  of 
raising  sorghum!  What  will  become  of  corn  and  beet  sugar  as  well  I 
With  the  standard  remaining  as  now  at  No.  10  Dutch  standard  sorghum 
can  be  raised  profitably  for  sugar,  but  with  the  standard  redu^d  to 
No.  13  Dutch  the  sorghum  industry  ceases,  as  there  would  be  no  market 
for  it. 
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September,  1888. 

lEB   LABOB  AHD   EZFEHSE  SIDE  OF  8U0AB  BEFDmSTO  IH  THE 

UHITED  STATES. 

There  are  five  sonrces  of  sugar  supply  within  the  United  States  which 
have  been  and  are  being  developed  through  and  by  protectiou  ;  tlie.v 
employ  thousands  of  men,  millions  of  dollars,  and  vast  areas  of  laiui, 
viz,  from .  sagar-cane,  beets,  sorghum,  maple,  and  corn.  They  lie  in 
and  interest  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  Is  it  wise  to  cripple 
any  of  them  now  f 

Sugar  refining  has  become  an  important  American  industry,  which 
employs  150,000  men  and  disburses  at  least  135,000,000  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  sugar  and  duty,  among  laborers  and  tradesmeu 
in  the  United  States,  which  would  otherwise  be  added  to  the  foreign 
cost  of  the  sugar  we  import,  and  thus  benefit  foreign  capital  and  labor. 
Thirty  thousand  men  are  employed  directly  in  the  sugar  refineries  In 
the  Uniteil  States  alone.  In  the  refineries  of  the  so-called  trust  the  la- 
borers are  paid  whether  the  refinery  runs  or  not. 

Some  of  the  details  of  expenditure  in  this  industry  are  of  value.  The 
sugar  refineries  buy  40,000  car-loads  of  barrel  staves  from  the  West  an- 
naaily.  This  employs  more  than  25,000  men ',  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Indiana,  6.000  coopers  are  also  employed.  They  use  40,000,000  pounds 
of  bone-black  (vegetable  charcoal),  30,000  kegs  of  nails,  100  tons  of 
staples,  and  500,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  handling  of  the  sugar 
barreled — aboat  9,000,000  barrels  per  year — employs  thousands  of  men 
on  rail  and  steam  routes.  Seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  sugar 
n-fiiiing  is  labor.  Refineries  and  plants  cost  30  to  50  per  cent,  ujorc  here 
than  in  Burope,  by  reason  of  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor.  The 
German  sugar  refiners  make  a  very  much  larger  profit  per  pound  than 
American  refiuers.  The  price  of  labor  in  American  refineries  is,  for  the 
lower  grades,  from  200  to  300  per  cent*  more  than  in  other  countries ; 
for  the  higher  grades,  75  to  200  per  cent.  more.  A  chemist  in  a  sugar 
house  in  Germany  gets  $30  to  $40  per  month ;  here,  $200  to  $350  per 
month.  The  sugar  wages  abroad,  as  stated  by  our  consuls,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Consol  L.  G.  Beed,  at  Barbadoes,  the  largest  sugar  producer  of  the 
West  Indies  (C.  E.  86,  Nov.',  1887),  says: 

Male  laborers  on  sugar  estates  are  paid  20  cents  per  diem ;  females.  15  cents ;  chil- 
dren,  8  to  10  cents,  with  the  addition  of  a  httie  molasses  every  Saturday. 

Consul  M.  A.  Turner,  at  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.  {ibid.)^  says : 

Laborers  on  sonir  estates  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  is  paid  20 
eeoU  per  diem ;  tiie  second  class,  12  cents ;  third  class,  8  cents ;  the  laborers  famish- 
ing their  own  food. 

Consul  C.  B.  Jackson,  at  Antigua  (0.  B.  69,  Oct.,  1886),  says : 

A  fair  average  of  wages  paid  on  sugar  estates  is,  weeders,  10  and  12  cents  per  diem ; 
tiers,  carters,  loaders,  24  cents;  cane-cutters,  36  cents;  pan-boilers, 32  cents;  engine- 
dhven,  stokers,  feeders,  48  cents ;  common  bands,  10  to  24  cents. 

Consul  Charles  Bartlett,  at  Guadaloupe,  F.  W.  I.  (ibid.),  says : 

The  labor  on  nlantations  is  mostly  coolies,  brought  from  Calcutta  or  Pondichery 
under  eonf ract  for  five  years,  to  receive  wages  per  month,  the  men  12.50  franca  ($2.1^) ; 
the  womi*o,  10  francs  ($1.90);  boys,  5.25  francs  ($1.05) ;  girJs,  6  francs  (H),  with  lodg- 
hif,  board,  and  clothing,  which  consists  of  two  snits  of  coarse  drilling  per  annum. 

The  planters  above  generally  have  their  own  sugar-houses, 
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The  prices  paid  for  labor  in  sagar-hoases  in  Oermany  averages  for 
men  1,75  marks  to  2  marks,  or  40  to  48  cents  per  day,  without  boa^ ;  for 
women  1.1  marks,  or  27  cents  a  day.  The  price  paid  for  the  same  in 
France  averages  1.75  francs  to  2  francs,.or  35  to  40  cents,  a  day  for  men, 
and  1  franc,  or  20  cents,  per  day  for  women.  As  compared  with  prices 
of  labor  in  this  country  these  facts  tell  the  labor  story  without  referring 
to  the  still  worse  paid  labor  in  China,  India,  and  other  countries. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  some  refineries  were  recently  closed. 

For  years  the  capacity  of  American  sugar-refineries  has  been  greater 
than  the  demands  of  consumers  for  refined  sugars.  Improved  machin- 
ery and  new  methods  have  doubled  the  capacity  of  our  great  refineries, 
and  foreign  producers  of  sngar  now  send  centrifugals,  or  dry  sugar 
crystals,  to  this  market  in  place  of  crude,  low-grade  sugars  formerl^^ 
sent ;  this  also  reduces  the  cost  and  time  of  refilling  and  increases  the 
capacity  of  out  turn  for  consumption,  hence  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  number  of  refineries  in  order  to  adjust  their  outturn  to  the  demands' 
of  consumers ;  but  there  can  be  no  monopoly  of  refiners  until  they  can 
control  the  sugar  material  of  the  world  and  prevent  capital  from  erect- 
ing competing  factories — an  impossibility. 

This  care  in  the  production  of  refined  sugar  is  necessitated  from  the 
fact  that  sngar  refining  is  a  most  precarious  business.  In  1867  there 
were  forty-one  refineries;  there  are  now  but  twenty -one  in  all.  A 
sugar  plant  is  practically  worth  nothing  except  for  refining.  One  cost- 
ing ta50,000  recently  sold  for  less  than  $40,000. 

American  sugar  industries  are  entitled  to  and  require  national  pro- 
tection quite  as  much  as  do  the  beet-sugar  industries  of  Europe  or  the 
cotton,  iron,  and  wool  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country. 

Without  refineries  there  would  be  no  market  for  raw  sugars,  and 
Louisiana's  sugar  crop,  now  entirely  purchased  by  American  refineries 
or  refined  in  Louisiana,  would  have  to  be  malrketed  abroad  or  not  be 
produced.  All  the  various  American  sugar  industries  support  nearly 
or  quite  5,000,000  of  people,  scattered  throughout  the  Union  of  States. 
If  protected  (as  at  present)  these  same  industries  will  ere  long  supply 
upwards  of  60,000,000  of  consumers  with  cheap  sugar  food,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  payment  of  $100,000,000  per  annum  for  foreign  sugars. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  abandon  the  sugar  producing  and  refining  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  that  directly  and  indirectly  support  almost 
1,000,000  voters  and  5,000,000  of  our  people,  or  is  it  not  best  to  continue 
the  reasonable  protection  of  our  sugar  industries  for  their  support  and 
for  national  advancement? 


TIMBER,  SQUARED. 

September  29,  1888. 

STATEKEHT  07  J.  MANGHESTEB  HATITES,  OF  AUGUSTA,  HS. 

I  would  add,  in  matter  of  squared  timber,  that  the  duty  on  it,  as  now 
nsuallyin voiced  from  Canada,  is  about  $1.60  i)er  thousand  feet.  Nearly 
every  lumber-yard  in  this  country  has  a  saw  or  saws  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  and  preparing  particular  dimensions  in  an' emergency.  li 
squared  timber  were  admitted  free  of  duty  it  would  be  imported  au<l 
resawed  or  split  to  the  required  dimensions. 
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It  happens  that  the  most  common  dimensions  in  ase  in  the  bailding 
trade  are  2  by  4,  which  could  be  split  from  4  by  4;  3  by  6,  which  could 
be  split  from  6  by  6 ;  4  by  8,  which  could  be  split  from  8  by  8.  Seven  by 
7  will  split  into  three  pieces  2  by  7  and  9  by  9  will  split  into  three 
pieces  3  by  9,  or  four  pieces  2  by  9,  allowing  for  the  saw-scarf,  etc.  A 
thousand  feet  of  such  squared  timber  can  be  thus  split  for  very  much 
less<  than  $1.60  per  thousand  feet;  and  if  lumber  dealers  could  import 
such  timber,  less  the  duty  of  $1.60,  and  split  iuto  planks  and  deals  for 
for  much  less  than  $1.60,  they  would  do  so.  If  it  is  said  that  such  split- 
ting in  this  county  would  employ  so  much  American  labor,  the  answer 
is  that  for  every  one  man  thus  employed  in  resawing  Canadian  lumber 
at  least  four  American  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the 
preliminary  operation  of  preparing  American  lumber  in  our  woods  and 
driving  on  our  streams. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  treating  squared  lumber  in  any 
different  manner  from  other  lumber.  A  large  amount  is  used  in  the 
squared  form ;  and  to  place  a  duty  on  deals  and  plank,  and  admit 
squared  free  would  be  like  taxing  the  importation  of  goods  packed  in 
oblong  boxes  and  admitting  free  t£ose  packed  in  square  boxes. 


SHOT-GUNS  AND  REVOLVERS. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  8.  FOEEHAHI),  representing  the  firm  of  Forehand  ft 
Wadsworth,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  JOHN  H.  HALL,  representing  the  Colt 
Flre^mns  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  CHABLES  E.  PARKEB,  repre- 
senting Parker  Brothers,  of  Meriden,  Conn.;  BEHJAMIH  S.  LOVELL, 
representing  the  John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Company,  and  0.  H.  HABRDTOTOH, 
at  of  the  Harrington  and  Bichardson  Arms  Company,  of  Worcester, 


Washinoton,  D.  0.,  December  3, 1888. 

Senator  Hoab.  You  have  given  these  gentlemen  a  specific  duty  on 
doable-barrel  shot-guns,  but  they  want  to  have  that  specific  duty  ex- 
tended and  regulated  a  little.  I  will  state,  before  they  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  matter,  that  tliey  have  thought  of  having  a  specific  duty  on 
an  fire-arms  alike,  which  would,  of  course,  make  a  very  heavy  percentage 
ad  Talorem  on  the  very  poorest  class  of  fire:arms,  bringing  it  up  to  100 
or  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBEHAiTD.  We  have  made  a  brief  of  the  changes  we  desire, 
commencing  with  hammerless  breech-loading  double-barrel  shot-guns. 
We  aek  for  a  specific  duty  of  S15  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  on  that  class.  That  represents  the  highest  grade  of  guns  that  are 
brought  into  the  country;  guns  that  range  from  S75  to  S300  in  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  expensive  gun  designated  in  your  de- 
scription f 

Mr.  FosEHAiO).  It  is  designated  by  the  use  of  the  word  hammerless. 
The  hammers  are  out  of  sight. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  to  prevent  their  making  a  cheap  gnu 
hammerless  T 

Mr.  Forehand.  It  is  too  intricate.  The  term  *<  hammerless  "  means 
without  visible  hammers. 

Second.  On  all  other  breech-loading  double-barrel  shot-guns,  $10  spe- 
cific duty  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Third.  On  all  breech-loading  single-barrel  shot-guns,  which  embraces 
hammer  and  hammerless  single-barrel  shot-gaus  made  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  a  specific  duty  of  $3.50  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That 
covers  what  we  ask  for  as  far  as  guns  are  concerned. 

Fifth.  The  matter  of  revolvers.  On  automatic,  simultaneous,  shell- 
extracting  or  shell-ejecting,  double  or  single  action  revolvers,  $3  specific 
and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  un- 
derstand'those  technical  terms. 

The  Chaieman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  did  not  really  expect  to  meet  you  at  this  hoar. 
If  we  had,  we  would  have  brought  revolvers  to  show  you.  We  have 
them  in  the  city.  I  could  show  just  what  these  terms  mean.  They  are 
technical  terms. 

Mr.  HARRiNaTON.  I  have  some  revolvers  here.  • 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  trouble  with  all  those  technical  terms  in  the 
tariff  law  is  that  the  importers  very  seldom  fail  to  get  around  them. 
We  do  not  like  to  use  them  in  the  tariff  law  if  we  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  Those  are  terms  about  which  there  can  be  no  possible 
mistake. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  the  names  of  goods  are  changed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  soon  as  you  get  the  names  in  the  law  they  will  be 
called  something  else. 

Mr.  Hall  You  will  see  by  looking  at  one  of  the  revolvers  that  there 
can  not  be  any  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  FoBEHANB.  This  style  of  arm  is  well  known  and  has  to  be  dealt 
with  to-day,  because  precisely  this  kind  of  revolver  is  brought  into  the 
country  to-day. 

Senator  Al-deich.  I  suppose  you  know  we  have  increased  the  duty 
on  revolvers  to  45  per  cent,  and  on  all  single-barrel  shotguns.  How 
much  more  than  45  per  cent,  is  that  proposition! 

Mr.  Uall.  The  single- barrel  shotgun  trade  is  a  small  trade. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  like  to  encumber  the 
bill  with  items  on  the  subject.  If  we  should  go  on  and  make  a  bill  con- 
taining all  these  various  descriptions  such  as  you  want  us  to  put  into  it 
it  would  occupy  ten  thousand  pages.  A  tariff'  bill  must  be  simple.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise.  \ 

Mr.  Forehand.  1  certainly  do  not  know  how  to  describe  mechanically 
a  pistol  of  that  class  in  fewer  words. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Would  you  be  troubled  at  all  if  the  duty  is  45 
per  cent.! 

Mr.  Forehand.  Certainly.  It  would  not  meet  the  case  at  all.  It 
would  be  practically  no  help  to  us  at  all.  The  duty  of  35  per  cent,  to- 
day and  10  per  cent  additional  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  there  any  revolvers  imported! 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  are  imported  and  brought  in  hereby  the  thou- 
sand and  thousand,  to  the  extent  probably  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand annually.  I  have  here  a  specimen  of  an  automatic  shell-extraet- 
ing  revolver.  .  [Exhibits  revolver.]  It  works  automatically.  As  you  tip 
the  frame,  which  is  hinged,  the  shells  are  automatically  extracted.  Tiie 
automatic  shell  ejecting  is  accomplished  by  a  rod  which  passes  through 
the  chambers  and  ejects  the  cartridges.  They  are  all  taken  out  simul- 
taneously. I  do  not  see  how  importers  can  get  around  that  descriptiou 
in  any  way.  I  do  not  know  how  the  system  could  be  expressed  in 
fewer  words. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  trouble  is,  the  same  men  may  invent  a  re- 
volver three  months  from  now  that  would  not  be  known  under  either 
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of  U1066  names,  bat  would  have  machinery  for  doing  the  same  thing  in 
a  different  way,  and  they  would  probably  import  them  at  some  other 
n»te. 

Mr.  FoKSHAia>.  This  description  covers  all  the  known  methods. 

Senator  Audsioh.  All  the  known  methods. 

Mr.  FoBEHAim.  We  can  not  anticipate  what  may  come  up  ia  the 
way  of  invention. 

Senator  Hoab.  That  is  precisely  what  you  have  to  do  in  a  tariff  act. 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  have  done  the  best  we  can. 

Senator  Hoab.  Here  is  a  measure  which  may  stand  for  thirty  years. 
Yon  can  not  change  the  tariff  ou  an  article  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
a  revenoe  of  $100  a  year  to  the  Government  without  making  it  in  order 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  move  to  add  as  an  amendment  the 
change  of  every  industry  in  the  country.  Therefore  it  is  important  to 
have  the  law  where  it  can  stand  if  it  is  satisfactory.  You  have  to  have 
a  deeeription  in  such  general  language  as  to  not  merely  describe  all 
known  things  of  the  kind,  but  everything  which  will  be  invented  iu  the 
next  twenty  years  which  may  compete  with  them,  or  which  may  take 
their  place.  For  instance,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  automatic  '^t 
If  the  word  automatic  be  a  name,  they  can  give  some  other  name  to 
the  same  thing  and  let  that  thing  in.  If  the  word  ^'  automatic"  is  a 
description,  they  can  make  a  mechanism  which  would  not  be  described 
mechaoically,  perhaps,  as  automatic. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  But  we  specify  any  revolver  which  ejects  or  extracts 
the  shells  simultaneously. 

Senator  Hoab.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  kind  of  cartridge  invented, 
the  wrapper  or  inclosure  of  which  was  not  called  a  shell,  where  would 
yoa  bet  You  can  conceive  of  that.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
there  may  be  a  gun  or  pistol  cartridge  the  wrapper  of  which  ^ould  not 
be  termed  a  shell  at  all. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  We  do  not  wish  to  use  the  word  <^  shelP  in  there. 
We  say  "cartridge." 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  feel  very  sure  10  per  cent,  additional  would 
Dot  help  yont 

Mr.  FOBEHAND.  It  would  not  help  us  at  all,  practicsClly.  You  might 
pot  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  pistols,  and  yet  it  would  not  protect  us. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  can  not  fix  the  valuation  in  the  custom-house. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting  revolvers 
at  times. 

Jfr.  FOBEHAND.  To  a  small  extent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  not  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Manuflacturing  Com- 
pany sell  revolvers  out  of  the  country  ! 

3£r.  FOBEHAND.  They  have  done  so,  and  probably  do  so  to-day. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  long  has  there  been  a  very  large  importa- 
tion t 

Mr.  FOBEHAND.  I  should  say  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  LovELL.  It  has  been  heavier  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  pro- 
bably. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  increasing  every  year. 

Mr.  LovELL.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  trash  that  they 
^end  here.  If  they  would  make  the  same  class  of  goods  we  make  there 
v-onld  be  no  trouble.  The  goods  they  send  here  deceive  the  people.  A 
^ood  share  of  them  are  sold  by  the  pawnbrokers.  I  brought  on  some 
<H  the  guns  with  me  to  show  the  committee,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
exhibit  them  if  yoa  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  It  would  be  interesting  for 
yoa  to  see  the  very  cheap  shotguns  that  are  sent  into  this  country.    If 
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they  would  give  us  the  locks,  stocks,  and  barrels  we  ooald  not  do  the 
work  for  what  they  make  the  guns  for. 
Mr.  Hall.  They  import  a  gau  that  they  can  sell  at  $5. 
Mr.  LovELL.  We  sell  it  for  $5.15. 
Mr.  Hall.  It  shoots  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  careful. 
Mr.  Habrington.  Those  guns  are  sent  into  the  country  now,  but  a 
duty  of  $10  will  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Hall.  There  is  a  greater  tax  in  England  on  our  guns  to-day  than 
there  is  in  this  country  on  imported  guns.  We  have  to  pay  for  having 
every  arm  that  goes  into  England  proved.  That  amounts  to  more  than 
our  duty  to-day  on  the  guns  coming  into  this  country.  These  cheap 
guns  could  not  go  into  England,  because  they  would  not  stand  the 
proving. 

Senator  Hoab.  Do  not  they  charge  the  same  for  testing  the  guns  of 
their  own  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  not.  This  class  of  guns  does  not  go  to  England. 
The  proof  would  kill  it. 

Mr.  HABBiNaTON.  These  goods  come  from  Liege,  in  Belgium.  What 
we  would  like  would  be  a  duty  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  give  you  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all 
these  goods.    What  should  it  be  f 

Mr.  Forehand.  If  you  give  us  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  will  suffer  by 
the  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  wish  you  would  mention  what  was  said  this 
morning  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator  Piatt  told  me  yesterday  the  undervaluations  were 
equal  to  a  third. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  propose  to  change  the  whole  .method  of  ap- 
praising merchandise  by  our  bill.  If  it  should  become  a  law,  I  have  uo 
doubt  it  will  check  undervaluation. 

Mr.  LovELL.  1  showed  Mr.  Parker  a  gun  that  cost  us  $8.83  to  import. 
I  bought  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns  in  the  New  York  market,  and  hail 
'  them  go  to  Boston  for  $7.    We  could  not  compete  with  a  situation  of 
that  sort.    It  cost  us  $8.83  to  import  the  gun  and  I  bought  it  at  $7. 
The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  buy  itf 
Mr.  LovELL.  In  the  New  York  market. 

Senator  Hoar.  The  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  undervaluation  in 
the  New  York  custom-house,  is  it  nott 
Mr.  LovELL.  1  suppose  so. 
The  Chairman.  Was  it  precisely  the  same  gunt 
Mr.  LovELL.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hoar.  You  are  both  an  importer  and  mannfiBM^tnrer  f 
Mr.  LovELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  f 
Mr.  LovELL.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  t 
Mr.  LovELL.  In  Worcester. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  sales-room  t 
Mr.  LovBLL.  In  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  a  satisfactory  ad  valorem  rate  on  all 
thivse  goods  t 
Mr.  LovELL.  We  do  iiot  want  an  ad  valorem  rate. 
Tlie  Chairman.  I  know  you  do  not. 

Senator  Aldricii.  1  think  if  our  bill  passes  as  a  whole  you  will  be 
hotter  oft' than  yon  are  now,  as  far  as  undervaluations  are  concerned. 
1  tUink  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  specific  duty  if  we  can,  but  I  do 
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Dot  think  it  would  be  possible  for  ns  to  go  into  all  tfaesie  details  that  yon 
have  provided  for.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
\0Q  either. 

Mr.  Hal.1..  The  other  bill  has  a  provision  for  a  duty  of  $10. 

Tbe  Ohatbtwan.  Ten  dollars  and  25  per  cent.  We  adopied  that  after 
eoDfdderable  consideration. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Oeueral  Franklin  said  he  thought,  take  it  alto- 
gether^ that  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Halx.  It  is  as  good  as  we  ask  for. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  General  Franklin  said  these  guns  ought  not  to  be 
sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LovKLL.  That  is  rights    I  will  show  you  the  gun  now. 

Mr.  Uall.  Gentlemen,  1  went  into  the  !N'ew  York  market  the  other 
(lay  to  bny  a  cheap  gnn«  as  we  do  not  make  anything  under  $60.  I 
asked  the  importer  for  the  cheapest  gun  he  had.  He  told  me  they  had 
tbeni  down  to  $5.  That  shows  the  trash  that  is  now  coming  into  this 
eonntry. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  I  think  a  gun  was  quoted  at  about  $3. 

Mr.  Hall.  Three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  The  law  ought  to 
prohibit  them  from  being  imported  at  all.  We  can  not  make  those 
guns,  because  we  have  to  put  our  names  on  the  guns  we  make. 

Mr.  LoTELL.  If  they  would  let  us  pay  our  help  the  same  price  that 
manufacturers  pay  abroad,  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  you  put  your  name  on  a  gun  you  are  responsible  for  it. 
There  la  no  name  on  those  guns. 

Senator  Hoab.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  necessary  for  the  sale,  and 
yet  important  in  the  matter  of  duty,  that  can  very  easily  be  added  in 
this  country. 

Sttiator  Aldbigh.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  necessary  to  be  taken 
off  over  there  to  save  $5  duty,  they  will  take  it  oflF  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Hall.  This  is  the  place  to  come  in  order  to  find  out  the  obstacles. 
I  believe  they  are  very  well  placed.  How  are  we  going  to  do  better 
than  the  old  bill: 

Mr.  Ley  ELL.  Hej^eis  the  gun  that  cost  $3.85.  [Exhibits  gun.]  If  we 
had  a  specific  duty  of  $10  we  ourselves  would  take  right  hold  and  make 
the  gun.     It  would  be  a  better  gun  by  a  good  deal. 

The  C  HAiBMAN.  You  think  if  you  had  a  duty  of  $10  you  could  make 
the  gun  t 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes ;  a  gun  to  shoot  at  both  ends. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  as  poor  a  gun  as  that. 

The  Chaibmaiy.  Is  that  not  good  enough  for  boysf 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  don't  think  it  is  very  safe. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  If  we  sell  one  of  these  guns  we  do  not  warrant  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hall.  Ko  warrant. 

Mr.  LovELL.  Most  of  those  guns  are  sold  in  the  South,  of  course. 
They  are  sold  by  the  case  to  go  to  the  South. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  they  use  them  for  in  the  South  t 

Mr.  LovELL.  They  use  them  on  the  plantations  there. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  A  Southern  member  told  me  last  night  he  wished 
there  was  a  duty  put  on  guns,  so  as  to  prevent  the  darkies  from  getting 
them.    That  is  the  class  of  guns  that  they  buy. 

Mr.  LovELL.  We  sell  very  few  of  those  guns  here. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Where  are  they  madef 

Mr.  LoTELL.  They  are  made  in  Belgium  altogether,  in  Liege. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  they  gave  us  all  but  the  lock  in  this  country  we  could 
not  make  the  look  for  the  price  for  which  this  gun  sells. 
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Mr.  LovELL.  If  they  give  us  the  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  we  can  not 
finish  it  up.  If  you  would  let  us  pay  the  same  price,  or  if  our  people 
were  willing  to  v/ork  for  the  price  paid  over  there,  we  could"cf>mpete 
with  them. 

Mr.  Hall.  On  the  barrels  we  use  in  this  country  we  have  to  pay  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent.  We  import  the  barrels  to  put  in  the  guns,  and 
compete  with  them. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Are  we  never  going  to  make  any  shotgun  barrels 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hall.  No^ir. 

Mr.  Parker.  We  made  some  gun-barrels  and  had  46  per  cent,  pro- 
tection. We  were  the  only  ones  that  made  them  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  years  ago  they  were  made.  We  could  not  make  them  here  as 
cheap  as  they  do  across  the  water,  so  we  gave  it  up.  We  have  oar 
plant  now. 

Senator  Aldrtoh.  You  think  you  could  make  them  t     * 

Mr.  Parker.  It  would  have  to  be  with  over  100  per  cent,  protection. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Two  hundred  per  cent,  would  not  protect  us.  Bvery 
barrel  we  made  twenty-five  years  ago  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the 
barrels  made  abroad. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  is  on  account  of  the  difference  in  labor,  I 
suppose! 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  Oun-barrels  really  ought  to 
be  entirely  free,  or  there  ought  to  be  enough  duty  to  protect  us.  No 
one  can  make  them  in  this  country  now,  and  no  one  could  when  the 
duty  wsis  45  per  cent. 

Senator  HoAR.  What  is  the  duty  on  gun-barrels  nowf  ' 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  only  difficulty  that  will  arise  in  regard  to  this 
proposition  is  that  some  merchant  will  say  $10  on  such  a  gun  is  too 
much. 

Senator  Hoar.  One  of  the  popular  cries  about  the  tariff  will  be  that 
you  have  a  duty  of  200  per  cent,  on  a  cheap  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $15  on  these  hammerless,  breech- 
loading,  double-barreled  guns  f 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  best  class  of  guns. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  is  nothing  made  short  of  $30  on  the  other  side 
in  a  hammerless  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  let  them  come  in  under  the  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  rate,  if  you  make  these  high-priced  guns  t 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  rather  have  it  as  it  is — $10.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  undervalued. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  do  you  mean  by  double-action  and  single- 
action  revolvers  f 

Mr.  Harrington.  Here  is  a  double-action  revolver  [exhibiting  it]. 

Mr.  Forehand.  The  different  kinds  are  known  by  the  appraisers  and 
importers. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  When  you  say  << double  or  single"  you  include 
botht 

Mr.  Forehand.  Exactly. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Why  put  that  in  f 

Mr.  Forehand.  Take  off  the  thumb-piece  of  that  hammer,  and  it 
would  be  a  single  action,  or  self-cocking. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  say  '^  double  or  single  aotioxi.'' 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  not  say  "  revolvers! '^ 
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Mr,  LOVELL.  There  could  not  be  anything  to  affect  that  for  thirty 
years,  80  the  wording  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  FoBEHAim.  We  stadied  for  some  time  over  mechanical  terms 
which  woold  express  oi^  meaning  as  concisely  as  possible. 

Senator  Hoab.  Yon  know,  gentlemen,  these  suggestions  are  all  for 
your  benefit.  It  is  for  your  good  that  these  objections  are  presented, 
becaose  yoa  are  the  gentlemen  who  know  most  about  this  matter.  We 
do  not  want  a  tariff  bill  which  can  be  gotten  over,  so  that  if  the  im- 
porters go  to  the  courts,  even  if  you  have  a  favorable  construction  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  they  can  make  their  point. 

Mr.  ELaix.  The  word  "  revolver  ^  they  can  not  get  over.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  shotguns,  they  might  get  over  it. 

Mr.  FoBEHAin>.  Make  a  specific  duty  high  enough  to  cover  them  all. 
Saj  *^on  all  revolvers,"  and  not  describe  the  action.  If  the  committee 
will  entertain  that  proposition,  we  can  agree  very  quickly. 

The  GHAiSMAif.  Why  do  you  omit  the  word  "  pistoF  in  your  descrip- 
tion f 

Mr.  FOBEHANB.  I  say  "  revolver." 

The  Ohaiekan.  Do  not  guns  revolve  alsot 

Mr.  FoESHAin).  No. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  a  revolver  means  a  pistol,  generally. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  word  "  pistol "  is  not  used  in  the  trade  to-day. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  understand,  but  woald  others  understand  f 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  We  say  "  revolving  pistols." 

ISie  Ohatbman.  A  revolver  is  a  pistol,  and  not  a  gun. 

Mr.  Haul.  Yes;  the  United  States  so  designate  it. 

Mr.  FoBEHAin>.  But  if  you  add  the  words  "  revolving  pistol"  there 
will  be  no  ambiguity  about  it. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  How  cheap  do  they  make  those  ? 

'Hie  Chatbman.  Take  for  instance  an  automatic  simultaneous  shell- 
extracting  revolver. 

Senator  Hoab.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend  will  allow  me  to  re* 
late  an  anecdote  about  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  Ethan  Allen,  his  father- 
iolaw,  and  a  great  man  in  the  business  of  guns,  went  home  one  night 
late.  He  heard  a  noise  under  his  bed  and  out  came  a  burglar,  who 
sprang  to  his  feet,  presented  a  pistol,  and  snapped  it  right  at  Allen's 
breast  Allen  confronted  him.  The  pistol  did  not  go  off,  and  Allen 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  took  the  man  to  the  station  house.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  very  gallant  thing.  While  he  was  gone,  another  man 
eame  out  of  the  closet  where  he  h^  secreted  himself  and  made  his  es- 
cape. Mr.  Allen's  rivals  in  the  trade  said  the  reason  Allen  was  so  cour- 
ageous was  he  knew  the  burglar  had  one  of  his  own  revolvers, 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  That  was  protection  enough. 

Mr.  LoTEix.  They  can  be  brought  into  this  country  for  t2.75.  The 
cheapest  one  is  sold,  although  we  do  not  make  them  ourselves,  at 
about  $4. 

Mr.  FoBEHAiO).  They  make  a  pistol  for  $2.75.  We  ask  for  a  specific 
duty  of  $3  on  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  make  those  pistols  for  import  at  $2.75  f 

Mr.  LovELL..  They  are  laid  down  here  for  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  automatic  simultaneous  shell - 
extractors  t 

Mr.  FoBKHAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  want  a  duty  of  125  per  cent,  on  them  f 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBEHAirD.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  them. 
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The  Chaieman.  I  fear  we  can  not  do  that« 

Mr.  Forehand.  How  can  you  do  it  on  doable- barrel  gu  as  f  How  en  n 
you  put  200  per  cent-  on  them  I  ' 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  on  account  of  the  quality.  They  ought  not  to  be 
imported  at  all. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Pistols  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  guns.  The 
samples  I  have  shown  here  are  nothing  but  cast-iron.  They  are  per- 
nicious things  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  We  claim  that  we  make  oar 
wares  in  an  honest  manner. 

The  Chairman.  That  pistol  is  sold  for  $2.75,  is  it! 

Mr.  Forehand.  The  pistol  for  $2.75  is  a  malleable-iron  pistol,  sold 
against  the  honestly  maide  article. 

Mr.  Parker.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  shotguns  are  made 
in  the  old  country  and  imported  here,  as  compared  with  the  shotguns 
made  in  this  country  f 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  were  over  100,000  imported  last  year;  over 
81,000,000  worth  impprted.  There  was  not  one-tenth  in  number  of  the 
guns  made  in  this  country,  although  there  was  in  value. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Mr.  Lovell,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  myself  all  manu- 
facture some  pistols^     Hero  is  the  imported  British  bull-dog. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  does  that  cost  abroad  f 

Mr.  Lovell.  Three  francs  seventy -five  centimes-^75  cents. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Seventy-five  cents  a  piece! 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir  j  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  are  valued. 

Mr.  Harrington.  The  frame  and  barrel  are  cast  in  one  piece.  We 
make  a  barrel  that  screws  in.    This  is  simply  cast  malleable  iron. 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  claim  it  is  malleable. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Malleable  hammers  also. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Where  are  they  made! 

Mr.  Forehand.  In  Liege. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  where  all  gun-barrels  are  made.  They  must 
work  very  cheap  there.  The  English  get  all  their  gun-barrels  in  Liege, 
too;  most  all  the  gun-barrels  used  in  England  come  from  there. 

Mr.  Lovell.  The  revolvers  that  we  sell  are  actually  worth  half  a 
dozen  of  those  revolvers  for  use;  but  they  put  them  right  in  competi- 
tion with  a  revolver  that  we  can  make  and  put  on  to  the  market  for 
$1.G0. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Here  is  the  revolver  we  make  in  competition  with 
that  revolver.  [Exhibits  revolver.]  See  the  difference.  It  is  malleable 
frame,  with  steel  barrels  and  steel  cylinder. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Steel  working  parts  right  through.' 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  that  for! 

Mr.  Harrington.  One  dollar  and  sixty-two  cents.  We  have  sold 
some  even  lower  than  that.  When  we  put  them  up  to  $1,62  the  first 
man  we  talked  with  about  it  said,  '^  If  you  do  that  we  will  send  right 
straight  over  to  Liege  and  have  them  made  cheaper  than  you  C5Ui  pro- 
duce them."  That  is  the  kind  of  competition  we  are  met  with  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Lovell.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Harring- 
ton and  myself  in  New  York  two  weeks  ago ;  that  they  would  take  the 
pistol  and  duplicate  it. 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  them  at  ihat  price  in  view  of 
the  imported  pistols. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  the  same  thing  1 
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Mr.  Hall.  We  would  not  put  our  names  on  if. 

Mr.  FoBEHAiSD.  Wc  pay  $3  a  day  lor  labur  that  tluy  puy  $i  lor. 

Senator  Albbigh.  What  do  yoa  sell  this  pistol  for  [indicating  pistol]  t 

Mr.  H  ABSiNaTON.  FiVe  dollars.  We  have  had  to  come  down  on  that 
OD  account  of  the  competition. 

Mr.  LovBLL.  Smith  &  Wesson  charge  $8  for  a  pistol  like  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  $1.60  specific  duty 
and  25  per  cent,  on  all  revolvers  j  would  you  be  better  off  than  you 
are  now  f 

Mr.  LovELL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FoRKUAKD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Habbington.  We  would  be  better  oflf.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
make  a  distinction  between  these  two  systems  f 

Mr.  LovBLL.  They  want  to  make  it  so  simple  there  will  be  no  way  of 
j^etting  around  it. 

3(r.  FOBEHAND.  Oan  it  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  all  that  trash 
entirely  from  the  market? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Tour  proposition  certainly  wpuld  do  that.  It 
would  stop  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  seems  to  me  a  boy  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied 
with  one  of  those  cheap  things  as  with  a  higher-priced  article. 

Mr.  HABBiNaxoN.  He  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  perhaps,  but 
not  nearly  as  safe,  although  he  might  not  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  LoYBLL.  The  foreign  manufacturers  sent  over  here  the  blank- 
cartridge  pistol.  Younodoubtsawnotices  of  very  many  boyshurt.  I  went 
ri^ht  on  to  'Sew  York  myself  and  told  them  if  that  wa^  not  stopped  we 
should  put  out  a  pistol  which  would  be  as  near  safe  as  possible,  even  if 
we  had  to  do  it  at  a  loss,  because  they  were  going  to  ruin  our  business* 
I  do  not  know  what  the  result  would  have  been,  but  that  year,  by  good 
lack,  there  were  so  many  persons  injured  that  the  whole  thing  was 
((topped.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  put  enough  duty 
on  these  articles  to  keep  them  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Habbikgton.  The  pistol  that  has  been  shown  you  was  six  years 
ago,  I  have  no  doubt,  selling  for  about  $3  or  $3.50.  It  has  gone  down, 
and  down,  andr  down. 

Mr.  Lov£LL.  It  is  sold  for  12^  francs. 

Mr.  Habbington.  Five  years  ago  we  sold  that  pistol  for  $3.50,  and 
it  has  been  going  on  down  and  down  to  less  than  $1.62. 

Mr.  FoBBHAiVD.  They  are  driven  out  of  the  market  almost  entirely. 

The  Ghaibman.  A  duty  of  $10  would  be  prohibitory,  absolutely, 
upon  any  gun  that  is  not  worth  at  least  $15.    Is  not  that  true  f 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  That  affects  you  more  than  it  does  me,  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  true.  All  guns  ought 
to  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  Out  of  one  hundred  thousand  breech-loading  guns  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  my  opinion  there  are  between  forty  and  forty- 
fire  thousand  of  them  that  are  cheap  guns. 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  I  should  say  more  than  that. 

Tbe  Ch  A  IBM  AN.  How  many  would  come  under  the  $16  clause  that 
yon  have  here  ! 

Mr.  LovELL.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Pakkeb.  Fifteen  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  TlABBmoTON.  Nothing  Uke  that. 

Ml".  l-ovELL.  Not  ovQT  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hall.  Oh,  you  mean  the  hammerless  gunsf 

Mr,  Pabkbr.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  better  for  that  fine, 
high-priced  gun,  say  45  per  cent.,  rather  than  $10  and  25  per  cent.? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  rather  have  it  $15.  W^  do  not  like  an  ad 
valorem  duty.    We  want  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  LoVELL.  I  think  I  can  see  exactly  what  Mr.  Parker  and  Colt's 
people  are  getting  at.  It  is  the  future.  They  are  going  to  be  brought 
in.    I  think  tl\ey  are  right  there.    I  think  that  is  the  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  rather  have  $10  and  25  per  cent,  for  these 
high-priced  guns! 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  fact  is,  the  Oermans  and  Belgians  are  compet- 
ing with  us  very  strong.    We  thought  we  had  a  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  if  we  provide  for  a  rate  on 
breech-loading,  double-barrel  shotguns  with  plain  iron  barrels^  without 
figures,  of  $5  each  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ! 

Mr.  Forehand.  That  covers  that  grade  of  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  all  other  double  barrel  sporting  breech- 
loading  guns 

Mr.  LovELL.  We  did  not  have  the  word  "  sporting^  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  our  bill : 

All  other  donble  barrel  sporting  breeoh-loading  ahotgans,  $10  each  and  25  percent, 
ad  valorem. 

That  makes  a  reduction  on  these  low-priced  guns. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  am  afraid  they  will  bring  the  high-priced  guns 
in  with  plain  barrels. 

Mr.  IIall.  They  will  beat  us  if  they  can,  and  sit  up  nights  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  If  you  can  get  the  bill  through  in  that  way  it  will  be 
a  good  thing.    Yon  are  right  about  that,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  LovELL.  I  think  it  would  be  a  veiy  good  thing  for  the  manufact- 
urers of  1  his  country. 

Mr.  Parkeb.  Would  it  not  be  good  for  the  jobbers  ! 

Mr.  LovELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Lovell  is  a  manufacturer  and  a  jobber. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  clause  single-barrel  guns  come  in  at  45 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lovell.  That  does  not  help  us  at  all.  We  would  like  to  have  at 
least  $3  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  On  what! 

Mr.  Forehand.  On  single-barrel  breech-loading  shotguns.  They 
make  them  hammerless  and  also  with  visible  hammers.  They  make 
some  very  fine  single-barrel  breech-loaders. 

Senator  Albrich.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  single-barrel  shot- 
guns imported  1 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  are  used  very  extensively. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  provide  a  specific  duty  on  pistols  of  $1.60 
and  25  per  cent.    How  will  that  suit  you  i 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  would  suit  very  well  on  this  line,  but  hardly 
gives  corresponding  protection  on  the  other,  that  is,  the  automatic. 

Mr.  Lovell.  It  would  help  amazingly. 

Mr,  Forehand.  It  is  better  than  any  ad  valorem  duty  that  has  been 
mentioned  yet.  I  would  rather  have  $1.50  specific  duty  and  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Only  I  do  think  there  should  be  a  distinction* between 
the  duty  on  pistols  of  the  different  classes,  as  one  costs  three  times  as 
much  to  manufacture  as  the  other,  so  far  as  the  labor  on  it  is  concerned. 
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The  Ohaibican.  Can  we  sabstitate  for  this  specific  duty  sach  a  clause 
as  this: 

All  doable-barrel  sporting  breeoh-loading  shotguns  yalaed  at  $30  or  exceeding 
ISOeMshf 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  tell  you  where  that  would  come  ip  ;  if  there'  is 
anything  like  that,  they  will  put  it  down  to  the  lowest  figure.  We 
want  a  specific  duty.  We  do  not  want  to  be  fooled  in  the  custom- 
house. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  I  have  an  instance  in  mind  of  a  firm  that  imported  a 
case  of  £1,700.  They  got  two  blank  invoices  and  made  them  out  and 
they  came  in  for  £850.  There  were  two  hundred  words  telegraphed 
from  the  other  side  to  Mr.  Manning  here  and  they  were  found  out 
What  did  they  do  t  They  made  them  pay  the  peup^lty.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  it  was.  Two  long  pieces  came  out  in  the  I^ew  York 
papers,  and  the  importers  were  made  to  pay  £1,700  instead  of  £850. 
They  also  have  been  caught  to  the  extent  of  150  per  cent,  ou  cutlery, 
a  large  importing  house  in  New  York  Oity. 

The  CHAiRMAif .  You  can  not  make  them  honest. 

Mr.  Parker.  A  specific  duty  will  make  them  honest  on  the  shot- 
guns. They  can  not  put  in  false  bottoms  and  get  shotguns  in  as  they 
do  with  pistols. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  A  case  of  goods  came  through  last  fall  and  when  they 
were  opened  and  the  guns  were  taken  out  a  false  bottom  appeared 
with  revolvers  in  it. 

Mr.  Harriiygton.  They  had  evidently  forgotten  to  open  the  case 
and  take  them  out. 

Mr.  LovELL.  Our  houses  can  not  compete  with  such  a  situation.  We 
would  rather  go  out  of  th^  business  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  men  you  have  to  compete  with ;  peo- 
ple in  other  countries  regard  it  as  perfectly  legitimate  to  cheat  our 
Government. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  It  ought  to  be  a  state's  prison  offense  for  life. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  catch  them  f 

Mr.  LoYELL.  They  ought  to  be  caught  and  can  be  caught. 

Mr.  Parker.  If  you  have  a  specific  duty  on  shotguns,  that  will  cure 
the  evil. 

Mr.  Harrington.  They  say  they  do  not  care  about  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  They  want  to  use  this  country  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their 
surplus  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  natural  thing  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  would  rather  they  should  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  prevent  them. 

Mr.  Harrington.  A  specific  duty  will  remedy  that  better  than  any 
other  method. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would,  especially  if  it  was  a  high  duty. 

Mr.  Forehand.  That  is  just  what  we  are  here  for,  to  be  honest  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  anticipate  our  views. 

Mr.  LoYELL..  That  is  plain.  That  is  what  we  want.  A  specific  duty 
it  seems  to  me  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  around. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  want  any  price  limitation  f 

Mr.  LoYBLL.  No,  they  will  beat  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Forehand.  There  is  not  an  importer  in  the  country  but  what 
will  smile,  if  we  go  Jiome  with  ad  valorem  duties  as  the  result  of  our 
labor.    We  want  to  correct  that  evil.    We  are  not  satisfied  with  any 
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ad  valorem  duty.  The 'specific  duty  will  correct  the  trouble  beyond  all 
question.  We  want  a  duty  of  so  much  on  a  pistol  and  so  much  on  a  gun, 
and  then  they  can  not  possibly  get  behind  that. 

Mr.  Harbii/gton.  They  work  under  a  system  where  labor  is  three 
t  ime8  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  should 
be  a  diiterence  in  the  duty  to  correspond  with  the  difference  in  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  the  difflcultyi  except  for 
you  to  make  poor  pistols. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  could  not  do  that,  in  view  of  the  difference  in 
labor.  I  was  over  in  Liege  some  years  ago  and  went  into  the  barrel 
works  to  look  that  matter  up.  1  found  a  very  skiUftd  man  making  bar- 
reJ8 ;  a  man  and  his  assistant.  He  worked  very  fast  and  he  was  mak- 
ing a  very  fine  class  of  work.  1  asked  the  cost  of  that  man's  labor  per 
day — the  cost  for  the  man  and  his  assistant.  They  told  me  8  francs  per 
day  for  those  two ;  $1.60  for  two  skilled  men.  We  could  not  hire  those 
two  men  in  this  country  to  do  that  work  for  less  than  $5  per  day.  (To 
Mr.  Parker.)  It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  barrel  welder  and  a 
skilled  assistant  for  less  than  $5  a  day,  would  it  f 

Mr.  Parker.  No. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  could  not  get  a  barrel  welder  tinder  $3.76  ! 

Mr.  Harrington.  They  were  paying  8  francs  only  for  the  two  men 
per  day,  and  tbe  men  were  making  fine  Damascus  barrels.  We  could, 
not  compete  with  labor  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Forehand.  If  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50  is  placed  on  all  revolvers 
and  they  are  all  classed  under  one  head  it  would  help  us  on  that  pistol, 
but  on  tbe  other,  while  it  would  be  a  help  we  would  always  have  the 
competition  to  contend  with  and  could  never  get  more  than  5  to  10  per 
cent,  advance  on  the  cost  of  the  pistol. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  people  who  know  about  pistols  say:  "Give 
me  an  Allen  pistol/'  or  "Give  me  a  Colt  pistol,"  or  what  not!  Do  they 
not  know  the  difference  between  bogus  pistols  and  the  genuine  ones  f 

Mr.  Hall.  Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  buyers  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  LovELL.  If  I  wa«  keeping  a  retail  store  and  Mr.  Forehand  would 
give  me  50  cents  more  than  Mr.  Harrington,  I  would  instruct  my  clerks 
so  that  they  would  sell  eight  out  of  ten  of  Mr.  Forehand's  pistols  to 
people  who  came  in. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes ;  if  there  was  a  difference  of  5  cents. 

Mr.  LovELL.  I  want  to  show  you  how  the  people  depend  on  those 
who  are  in  the  store. 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt  that  is  so. 

Mr.  LovELL.  They  will  go  right  down  to  a  pawnbroker  and  pay  $3.50 
for  a  pistol  which,  if  it  was  sold  over  our  counter  (we  do  not  intend  to 
have  it  sold),  would  bring  $1.85  to  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  if  we  gave  you  $1.50  duty,  you 
could  introduce  some  of  these  cheap  goods  ! 

Mr.  LovELL.  That  would  help  us. 

Mr.  Forehand.  It  would  take  care  of  that  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Harrington.  But  on  a  more  complicated  pistol  it  would  not  do. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Now  you  have  only  got  35  per  cent,  on  those  goods. 
One  dollar  and  iifty  cents  would  take  its  place  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LovELL.  1  think  that  would  suit  us  all  right. 

Mr.  Forehand.  What  do  1  understand  you  have  decided  to  give  ust 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  decided.  We  will  consider  the  case. 
We  will  talk  about  it  and  see  what  we  can  do.  I  am  sure  we  will  havb 
to  do  something.  Just  what  we  can  do  does  not  yet  appear.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  raise  the  sx)ecific  duty  above  $10. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  that  as  we  have  it. 

Mr.  Haxl.  If  yoa  will  pass  itvas  it  Ih  we  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Pabk£S.  Yes ;  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  the  samples  yon  have 
broQght  and  to  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  were  obliged  to  do  so,  we  might  reduce  the 
lower  class  of  goods. 

The*CHAiBMAN.  We  will  have  to  describe  them  as  yoa  have  de- 
scribed them. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  If  we  do  that  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  bringing 
in  the  lower  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  am  afraid  of  that.    It  is  all  right  m  it  is. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  LovsLL.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied.  We  were  afraid  perhaps  the 
importers,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  free-traders,  woold  object. 

Mr.  Hall.  Some  one  is  certain  to  object,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Pabeeb.  Yoa  will  hear  from  some  of  those  who  handle  the  cheap 
gnns.  Bat  it  is  better  for  them.  The  merchants  will  make  mofe  money 
if  the  dnty  is  higher. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  have  no  doabt  they  will  go  to  work  and  make 
better  gans.  ' 

Mr.  Hall.  The  mannfactarers  of  this  coantry  would  not  pat  oat  a 
gan  from  their  works  of  the  qaalil^  of  the  gan  yon  saw. 

Mr.  Pabesb.  We  never  woald  make  a  gan  like  that,  I  do  not  care 
how  cheap  it  might  be. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Bat  yoa  woald  make  a  $15  ganf 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Yes.  There  is  no  indastry  that  is  like  the  shotgan 
industry.  We  are  the  only  establishment  now  making  a  certain  style 
of  breech-loading  hammer-gnn  in  this  coantry.  Mr.  Colt  and  Mr.  Smith 
stopped  making  them.  It  has  gradaally  worked  down  to  as.  We 
woald  not  do  it,  only  my  father  pat  on  the  name  some  time  ago,  and  it 
is  kept  np. 

Mr.  Fobehanb.  As  I  stated  to  Senator  Hoar,  we  invested  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  in  tools  and  machinery  to  bnild  that  gan  and  we 
have  been  driven  oat  of  the  basiness,  on  acconnt  of  the  competition  of 
these  cheap  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Pabejsb.  Harrington  &  Bichardson  did  the  same  and  Smith  & 
Wesson  did  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  the  market  for  cheap  gans ;  increasing  or  di- 
mini^ing  t  ' 

Mr.  LovELL.  Increasing  all  the  time  for  cheap  gans. 

Mr.  FoBEHAKB.  We  are  making  a  gan  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
cheap  gans. 

Mr.  LoTELL.  Give  as  the  $10  daty  and  we  will  get  oat  a  good  gan ; 
a  gan  that  yoa  may  give  to  year  son  with  perfect  safety.  If  we  tarn 
it  cot,  if  any  gentleman  here  tarns  it  oat,  it  will  be  all  right. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  try  and  do  something  aboat  the  pistols. 

l^r.  LovELL.  And  do  not  forget  the  single-barrel  gan. 

Mr.  FoBEHANB.  There  are  very  fine  single  gans,  lx>th  with  hammers 
and  hammerless.  We  ask  for  a  daty  of  $;i50.  We  regard  that  as  very 
small  amoant  on  so  good  a  gan  as  we  make. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  think  that  woald  be  aboat  right,  althoagh  we  do  not 
make  them.  We  have  talked  of  making  them.  We  want  to  make  them. 
Mr.  Forehand  wants  as  for  a  competitor  instead  of  England. 

Mr.  FoBEHAJNB.  I  fear  my  American  competitors  more  than  anybody 
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else.    We  can  only  get  about  so  mucli  advance  on  oar  goods  any  way  on 
account  of  home  competition.    Home  competition  regulates  that. 

Mr.  Parker.  We  would  like  a  specific  duty  of  $16  and  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  all  breech-loading  double-barrelled  hammerless  shot-gun, 
as  they  are  taking  the  place  very  fast  of  the  high  priced  hammer 
breech-loading  double-barrelled  gun. 


RAZORS. 
Washington,  D.  0.,  December  4,  1888. 
STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  E.  TOEEEY,  OF  WOBCESTEB,  MASa 

Senator  Hoar.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Torrey  will  make  known  to  you  what 
he  desires.  In  the  first  place,  a  duty  was  put  on  razors  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1883,  specifically,  and  that  by  some  inadvertence  has  been  dropped. 
Mr.  Torrey  would  like  to  have  it  restored, 

Mr.  ToBBET.  We  have  a  plan  here  by  which  we  think  that  a  specific 
duty  can  be  provided.    It  is  as  follows : 

Per  dot. 
Bazors  in  common  bandies  and  blades,  so  ground  that  when  tested  by  the 
segment  of  a  S^-incb  circular  gauge,  held  at  rigbt  angle  to  the  back,  light 

appears  in  the  hollow  under  the  gauge - ...:      $3.00 

If  light  appears  under  an  8-inch  circular  ^auge,  and  not  under  a  i^noh 1. 75 

If  light  does  not  appear  under  an  8-inch  circle 1.25 

Bazors  or  blades  in  fancy  shapes,  including  frame-back,  surgical,  section- 
cutter,  guard,  or  safety 3.  GO 

Bazors  in  pearl,  shell,  lyory  or  other  fancy  handles,  according  to  gauge, 
(extra) 1.50 

The  CHiJBMAN.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  lawt 

Mr.  ToBBET.  We  are  not  satisfied.  There  has  been  a  g^reat  deal  of 
undervaluation  going  on,  and  this  undervaluation  prevents  us  from 
selling  our  goods  to  the  large  trade.  We  think  if  we  can  have  this 
specific  duty  it  will  prevent  undervaluation. 

The  Chaibmak.  On  the  first  class  I  see  you  provide  a  duty  of  $3 
per  dozen.    What  is  the  cost  of  those  razors  abroad  ! 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  I  have  made  a  few  figures  to  show  the  average.  On 
concave  they  run  from  $4.50  a  dozen  to  $7.50. 

Tlie  Ghaibman.  You  refer  to  that  class  t 

Mr.  ToBREY.  Yes ;  I  refer  to  that  class.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the . 
average  cost  would  be  $6  per  dozen,  and  the  $3  added  would  miJce  it 
$9,  which  amounts  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  do  not  propose  any  ad  valorem  rate;  yon  pro* 
I>08e  to  have  it  all  specific  ? 

Mr.  ToBBBY.  Yes.  While  on  low  grades  of  razors  it  will  increase 
the  duty,  yet  on  the  higher  grades  it  will  lessen  the  duty.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  razors  that  cost  $4.50,  add  $3,  and  that  will  increase 
the  duty  on  that  class  of  razors  75  cents.  Apply  it  to  the  razor  costing 
$7.50  and  there  is  a  decrease  of  75  cents.  We  are  better  able  to  com- 
])ete  with  the  good  grades  of  razors  than  we  are  with  the  cheap 
grades.  The  cheap  razors  are  ground  by  cheap  workmen.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  we  are  better  suited  with  the  specitfc  duty,  as  we 
have  it  here,  aud  we  are  able  to  accept  on  the  higher  grade  of  razors 
a  lower  rate  of  duty. 
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The  Ghiabman.  How  about  the  next  item^for  which  yon  have  pro- 
vid^  a  duty  of  $1.75  per  dozen  t 

Mr.  ToBBET.  That  is  a  razor  that  ranges  from  $2  to  $5  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoa  the  foreign  prices  in  yoar  mind  t 

Mr.  ToBBET.  I  have  here  the  foreign  prices  and  our  prices. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  they  run  f 

Mr.  TOBBEY.  From  $2  to  $5. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  this  duty  would  be  an  increase  upon  a  $2 
razor. 

Mr.  ToBBET.  It  would  be  an  increase  upon  a  $2  razor.  The  $3.50 
razor  would  come  in  the  same.  That  would  allow  the  consumer  to  buy 
his  razor  for  $1  and  would  give  him  a  better  razor  than  he  can  get 
for  $1  to-day.  It  would  leave  100  pet  cent,  between  the  jobber  iBbud  the 
retailer. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  a  guard  or  safety — ^is  it  a  razor  t 

Mr.  ToBBET.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  a  section-cutter — is  that  a  razor  f 

Mr.  ToBBET.  Tea ;  it  is  a  razor^made  flat  on  one'' side  for  cutting  sec- 
tions under  a  microscope. 
•  The  Chaibman.  What  is  a  fancy  handle  f 

Mr.  ToBBET.  We  call  a  pearl  or  shell  or  a  bone  handle  with  extra 
carving  on  it  or  extra  work  a  fancy  handle. 

Senator  Hoab.  Why  should  not  paragraph  number  4  be  ^<Ali  other 
razors,  including  frame-back,  surgical,  sectioq -cutters,  guard,  or  safety  t " 
That  would  be  a  comprehensive  phrase  and^cover  it  all. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  think  we  can  put  all  that  phraseology  in. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  too  much  of  it  entirely. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  Supposing  we  should  give  you  $1  a  dozen  and  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  razors.    Would  that  suit  youf 

Mr.  ToBBET.  I  think  that  would  not  quite  reach  the  case. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  certainly  would  give  you  practically  what 
you  ask  for  here.  On  the  $2.60  razor  it  would  give  you  $1.75 — more 
than  yon  ask.  On  the  $6  razor  it  would  give  you  almost  what  you 
ask. 

Mr.  Tobbbt.  I  have  not  made  a  calculation  on^lhat  basis. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  have  talked  with  the  experts  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment about  the  method  of  getting  at  the  duties  on  razors,  and  they 
thought  there  would  be  difficulties  in  this  method  with  the  appraisers. 
The  Chaibman.  This  statement  might  be  plain  to  one  man  and  not 
plain  to  another. 
Mr.  ToBBET.  Here  is  a  gauge.    (Exhibiting  gauge.) 
The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  way  razors  are  bought  and  sold  com- 
mercially f     • 
Mr.  Tobbbt.  No. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Theife  would  be  the  trouble,  the  first  thing,  to  say 
what  a  common  blade  and  common  handle  are;  what  one  man  might 
consider  a  common  handle  another  might  consider  a  fancy  handle. 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  The  ordinary  black  handle  is  the  one.  In  our  works, 
when  any  dispute  comes  up,  we  use  this  gauge,  and  we  think  there  are 
no  experts  in  this  country  capable  of  judging  of  the  value  of  razors 
without  the  gauge. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  use  that  gauge  in  the 
manufacture  t 
Mr.  ToBBBY.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  That  is,  it  is  used  in  your  shops  to  test  grinding  T 
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Mr.  ToBBET.  Yes.  '  Here  are  two  razors  that  vary  $1.50  in  work,  bat 
it  is  very  ditBcalt  for  any  one  to  detect  that  diflference  by  the  eye. 

Senator  Hoab.  In  what  does  the  difference  in  quality  of  razors  con- 
sist f 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  In  the  amount  of  .work  that  has  been  put  on  the  blade. 

The  Ohaibman.  In  grinding  f 

Mr.  ToBBET.  In  grinding. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  they  are  made,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  very 
finest  material  T 

Mr.ToBBET.  Yes;  what  we  import  is  razor  steel, steel  made  especially 
for  razors.    We  import  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  is  it  madef 

Mr.  ToBBEY  It  is  made  in  Sheffield,  though  we  are  in  hopes  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  that  kind  of  steel  in  this  country ;  but  up  to  this 
time  none  has  been  produced  that  we  should  dare  to  make  into  razors. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gast  steel  f 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  Gast  steel  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  does  it  cost  per  poundt 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  Twenty-four  cents  is'  what  it  costs  us.  Of  course  we 
might  buy  cheaper  steel,  but  we  buy  the  best  steel  we  can  get 

The  Ghaibman.  I  should  think  that  in  a  razor  the  quantity  of  steel 
is  so  small  that  you  would  always  buy  the  best,  would  you  not  f 
'  Mr.  ToBBEY.  All  people  do  not  do  business  on  that  plan.  We  might 
possibly  buy  razor  steel,  of  which  a  razor  could  be  made,  for  12  cents  a 
pound;  but,  as  I  say,  we  only  buy  the  best  quality.  Unless  a  razor  ia 
made  of  fine  steel  it  can  not  be  concaved,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  manufaeture  of  razors.  We  believe  that  we  can  build  up  the 
razor  trade  in  this  country  only  by  using  the  very  best  steel  we  can  find. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  these  razors  you  now  show  us  all  of  your  own 
manufacture  Y 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  Yes;  we  make  about  one  hundred  different  styles.  We 
have  been  in  the  business  eight  years.  While  there  have  been  a  great 
many  attempts  to  manufacture  razors  in  this  country,  none,  I  believe, 
have  been  successful. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  J[ear  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  razors  in 
more  than  a  single  paragraph. 
>  Senator  Aldbigh.  Please  tell  me  about  these  different  grades.    Of 
which  are  the  importations  largest  f 

Mr.  ToBBE^.  The  largest  importations  are  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
three  classes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  mean  in  the  first  class,  at  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  proportion  f 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  I  could  not  state.  There  are  razors  sold  at  retail  at  50 
cents  each.  Nobody  thinks  of  buying  a  razor  for  less  than  50  cents  to- 
day in  any  store  that  I  know.  The  next  grade  of  razors  that  a  roan 
thinks  of  buying  is  $1.  This  razor,  costing  $1.50  per  dozen  in  Sheffield, 
will  retail  here  for  50  cents.  Our  proposed  duty  will  not  raise  the  price^ 
of  razors  to  the  consumer  in  any  of  these  classes,  as  we  look  upon  it/ 
from  our  experience. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  would  be  diminished,  that  is  allf 

Mr.  ToBREY.  Yes;  it  would  also  prevent  putting  a  low-grade  razor  on 
the  market  for  a  higher  grade  than  it  actually  is. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  think  of  $1  a  dozen  and  30  per  cenb 
ad  valorem  t 
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Senator  AiJ>BiOH.  Suppose  we  make  it  read  <<  razor  and  razorblades," 
8o  as  to  cover  everything  t 

Mr.  ToBBBT.  Mr.  Joseph  Turner  is  the  president  of  our  companji 
and  he  would  like  to  say  a  word. 

The  Ghaibman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Turner. 

8TATBXBHT  OF  HEL  JOSEPH  tUBVSB. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  razor  business  was  started  several 
times  in  this  country  previous  to  the  attempt  of  the  Torrey  Razor  Com- 
pany, but  in  every  case  it  was  a  failure. 

Senator  Platt.  It  was  started  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  but  they  had  to 
abandon  it,  that  is,  they  could  not  make  razors  and  sell  them  in  com- 
petiti<Hi  with  foreign-made  articles. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  was  under  the  old  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Platt.  That  was  under  the  old  rate  of  duty ;  before  1883. 

Mr.  TUBNBB.  In  your  proposed  substitute  you  are  reducing  to  the 
<dd  rate  of  dnty.  A  few  years  ago  you  raised  the  duty  to  50  per  cent. 
ad  vidorem,  and  then  we  had  a  little  better  chance^but  to-day  we  can 
not  compete  with  the  old  country  directly  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer. 
We  are  at  a  disadvantage  and  have  been  ever  since  we  have  been  in  the 
bnsiiiess.  The  trouble  is  that  if  we  go  to  the  large  buyers,  they  admit 
that  our  razor  is  of  the  first  quality^  and  that  they  can  not  get  any  better 
quality,  but  they  say  they  can  get  a  razor  that  serves  their  purpose  better. 
We  think  ^e  are  entitled  to  sell  to  everybody.  I  am  an  Englishman,  an 
imported  article,  and  I  suppose  the  duty  was  paid  on  me,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  an  equal  show  with  articles  that  are  produced  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Heinisoh,  of  New  Jersey,  paid  my  expenses  to  come  over 
to  this  country  to  make  razors,  and  he  conduct^- the  business  some  two 
years  and  a  half,  fie  claims  that  he  lost  $10,000  in  the  business.  In 
the  meantime,  I  was  getting  fairly  well  paid.  Of  course,  that  was  the 
thing  that  brought  me  to  this  country,  being  better  paid  than  I  was  in 
the  old  country.  I  had  saved  every  cent  I  could  get.  I  started  manu- 
facturing in  Meriden,  Conn.,  aud  I  think  everybody  who  knew  me 
thought  I  tried  to  tbe  very  utmost  of  my  ability  to  make  the  business 
soocessful ;  we  were  economical,  did  not  live  extravagantly,  not  as  a 
first-tate  working-man,  but  a  second-rate  working-man  ;  but  we  failed, 
that  is,  our  creditors  came  to  us  and  let  me  out.  I  bought  my  partner 
oat  at  the  time  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  struggled  alon^  another  year. 

Then  Mr.  Torrey  got  the  razor  fever.  Kothing  woiald  do  but  I  must 
go  up  to  Worcester.  I  went  up  to  Worcester.  I  am  a  razor  maker. 
That  has  been  my  business.  Mr.  Torrey  has  put  considerable  money 
into  the  business — may  be  paore  than  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had 
foreaeeu  the  difficulties  that  would  be  in  the  way;  but  he  has  put  it  in, 
all  the  same.  He  put  in  all  the  money,  and  I  want  to  see  him  get  some 
retoro.  That  is  just  the  point.,  I  know  what  everything  costs  in  Shef* 
field.  I  can  traoe  the  razor  from  its  raw  material  right  up  to  its  entire 
cost.  I  have  been  in  the  razor  business  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  My 
node  was  a  manufacturer  of  razors  in  Sheffield;  so  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  cost  of  razors  in  Sheffield.  I  had  all  this  experience,  and  then 
have  been  transferred  to  this  country,  and  have  been  buying  experience 
pretty  dearly  ever  since.  Now,  what  I  say  is,  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
show — I,  with  the  experience,  and  the  other  man  who  has  pat  in  the 
money;  we  ought  to  have  a  show,  and  to  be  able  to  make  headway. 
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From  what-*!  know  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  <  Sheffield,  I  know 
that  what  costs  6  shillings  there  is  sold  in  New  York  City  for  a  good 
deal  less  than  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Platt,  Added  f 

Mr.  Turner.  A  good  deal  less.  That  razor  is  sold  in  some  cases  for 
$2.  We  can  not  compete  against  that.  We  have  to  pay  quite  an  in- 
crease on  the  price.  Further  than  that,  we  are  making  a  razor  to  shave 
the  people,  not  to  shave  their  pockets.  We  put  in  exactly  the  same 
grade  of  steel  in  this  blade  [indicating]  that  we  do  in  this  one,  and  while 
the  one  is  retailed  at  (15  the  other  is  retailed  at  $2.50  a  dozen,  at  the 
very  bottom  price,  and  yet  we  sell  more  of  this  razor  by  ten  to  one  than 
we  do  of  this. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  that  the  cheapest  razor  you  maket 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  those  at  $2.50  a  dozen.  When  we  sell  a  dozen  of 
these  razors  [indicating]  we  think  we  are  doing  first  rate,  and  when  we 
sell  a  dozen  of  these,  and  do  not  sell  any  of  these  others,  we  think  we 
are  doing  very  badly,  making  a  loss.  This  [indicating]  is  a  razor  we 
designed  ourselves.  We  claim  that  there  is  no  other  razor  in  the  world 
like  it,  that  is,  there  has  none  got  to  the  stage  of  perfection  that  this  has. 

Senator  Hoar.  I  remember  very  well  the  old-fashioned  razor.  A 
friend  of  mine  went  to  Europe  in  1847,  and  brought  me  home  a  pair  of 
razors,  of  Kodgers'  cutlery,  with  my  name  on  them.  They  were  perfectly 
flat,  and  I  think  those  razors  now  are  in  perfect  order.  How  is  it  that 
you  test  the  value  of  the  razor  simply  by  hollowing  the  blade f  I  do  not 
understand  that.  Why  can  not  there  be  a  first-class  razor  in  every 
respect  the  blade  of  which  is  flat  and  not  hollowed  at  allt    , 

Mr.  Turner.  This  is  slightly  hollow. 

Senator  Hoar.  You  make  the  difference  entirely  by  the  size  of  the 
circle;  that  is,  the  more  hollow  the  better.  Why  can  they  not  compete 
with  your  high-priced  razors  by  simply  having  a  razor  the  blade  of 
which  is  less  hollow  f 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  him  answer  that  question. 
I  think  that  is  quite  pertinent. 

Senator  Hoar.  Perhaps  Mr.  Torrey  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  All  razor  blades  are  hollow,  more  or  less. 

Senator  Hoar.  The  moment  you  get  a  tariff,  that  moment  the  En- 
glishman proposes  to  get  around  it.  Suppose  I  get  a  first-rate  quality 
of  razor  where  the  blade  is  flat,  and  on  which  no  light  appears  under  an^ 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Torret.  Very  few  of  them  could  be  sold..  It  is  hard  work  to 
keep  them  in  ordei*. 

Senator  Platt.  I  have  been  looking  this  matter  over,  Mr.  Hoar,  and 
I  think  Senator  A  Idrich's  proposal  gives  them  more  protection  on  every- 
thing they  have  on  their  list  except  on  these  last  three  items. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  figuring  on  this,  and  I 
would  like  you  Senators  to  understand  that  we  are  making  a  specialty 
of  better  goods.  We  are  trying  to  givQ  the  country  something  better 
than  they  have  ever  had  before  in  the  shape  of  razors,  and  we  know  we 
are  putting  more  value  in  our  razors  than  was  ever  brought  to  this  coun- 
try before.  Wade  &  Bucther  never  send  a  razor  over  here  as  good  as 
this  one  [indicating],  nor  do  Joseph  Rogers  &  Sons.  We  are  willing 
that  they  should  compete  with  us  on  this  class  of  razors  [indicating]. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  are  the  prices  abroad  of  the  razors  upon 
which  there  is  the  greatest  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Turner.  All  the  way  from  $10  down  to  $2.  Of  course  we  can 
not  get  down  to  $2.    We  could  make  a  razor  for  that  price,  but  it  would 
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be  an  imitation  razor  if  we  were  to  go  into  that  kind  of  business.    But 
we  are  trying  to  make  a  razor  for  business  and  not  for  imitation. 

Senator  Pla.tt.  How  many  razor  manufacturers  are  there  in  this 
country;  anybody  but  you  f 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  There  are.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  Frary  Cutlery 
Company  started  a  while  ago,  but  went  to  pieces.  Mr.  Weibusch  told 
me  they  lost  $100,000. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  proportion  otXhe  razors  sold  in  this  country 
do  you  make! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  correctly. 
We  do  not  know  the  number  of  razors  that  come  into  the  country.  We 
liave  thought  we  might  make  about  one-eighth,  but  feel  some  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that. 

Senator  Hoab.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  you  make  about 
one-fifth  of  the  razors  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tubnbb.  We  should  not  like  to  be  committed  to  that  statement, 
because  we  have  no  chance  of  ascertaining  how  many  razors  are  im- 
pottedi 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  could  give  reasonable 
protection  the  business  would  increase  f 

Mr.  Tubner.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  fact ;  it  would  increase  because 
we  have  g:ot  a  reputation  for  quality,  and  what  we  want  now  is  to  com 
pete  in  price.    There  is  the  difficulty,  however.    People  who  know  our 
razors  will  buy  them,  but  we  lose  sales  on  account  of  price ;  we  can  not; 
compete  in  price. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  we  get  any  German  razors  into  this  country  f 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yes;  some.  They  are  troublesome,  but  they  are  com- 
peting with  a  cheap  grade  of  goods;  they  are  competing  on  what  they 
claim  to  be  a  better  grade  than  an  imitation.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
them.  They  are  imitating  our  better  razors,  but  of  course  they  are 
only  imitations. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  Suppose  they  should  make  a  razor  absolutely  flat, 
what  rate  would  you  propose  on  these  t 

Mr.  TxJBNEB.  We  do  not  fear  that  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little 
of.  my  experience  on  that. 

Senator  Albbigh.  What  rate  would  it  be,  according  to  your  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  For  the  cheaper  one  they  would  pay  $1.25  for  anything 
that  is  plain  ground. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  mean  anything  that  is  plain  flat;  supposing  the 
blade  were  absolutely  flat. 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  That  is,  a  plain  razor,  as  we  are  supposed  to  make. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes;  what  rate  would  it  be  according  to  your 
ideas  t 

Mr.  ToBBET.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  the  blade  were  perfectly  flat  the  light  would 
appear  at  the  ends  of  the  circle.  I  do  not  know  what  class  that  would 
come  under  in  your  proposition ;  it  would  probably  come  in  at  45  per 
cent.,  as  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  [indicating]  is  the  class  of  razor  that  Wade  & 
Batcher  used  to  send  over  up  to  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago 
Mr.  Batcher — old  Sam  Butcher,  as  we  used  to  call  him — got  a  number 
of  letters  from  New  York,  addressed  to  him  at  Sheffield,  asking  him  to 
make  razors  like  that ;  and  he  would  haye  given  any  price  to  have  go^ 
them  made  in  Sheffield,  and  stop  concaving  them  somewhat,  and  doing 
what  the  Grermans  were  and  are  doing,  concaving  them  from  what  we 
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call  the  blank.  That  started  the  concaving  basiness.  These  Oennan 
concavers  in  !New  York  started  a  new  style  of  razors,  jast  hollow  groutpd, 
which  is  easier  to  keep  in  good  condition  by  a  man  who  oonid  use  it. 
Such  a  razor  will  last  a  man  a  series  of  years  without  being  ground  up 
again.    Bat  it  is  the  fashion  that  has  changed. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Take  these  razors  somewhat  in  use,  in  which  the 
blade  is  set  in  the  back ;  what  about  thosef 
Air.  Turner.  Those  come  in  nnder  the  head  of  frame-back  razors. 
Senator  Hoar.  Suppose  the  committee  give  you  so  much  ad  valorem 
and  so  much  specific,  how  can  you  get  along  with  that  f    Suppose  they 
do  not  adopt  your  method  of  description  f 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  the  $1  a  dozen  and  30  percent  w6uld  be  better 
for  us  on  the  cheaper  grade.  On  our  first  quality  of  goods  we  need 
more. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  There  are  not  many  $10  razors  cotoe  over  here,  I 
suppose,  and  those  are  brought  for  some  fancy  purpose. 
Mr.  Turner.  With  ivory  and  shell  handles. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  ^ant  to  get  at  something  that  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  we  get  above  $6  we  are  all  right,  with  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  might  value  those  at  (6  a  dozen,  or  else  make 
it  this  rate,  and  above  that  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Hoar.  One  dollar  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Aldrich.  On  low  grades  of  razors  that  would  be  a  big  per- 
centage. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  could  you  not  make  your  ad  valorem  under  $6, 
30  per  cent.,  and  above  $G,  35  per  cent.,  or  something  of  that  sort  ^ 
changing  your  ad  valorem  for  the  higher  grades  f 

Senator  .HiscocK.  You  want  to  understand  this :  On  that  subject  we 
are  making  this  bill  now,  expecting  that  we  are  going  to  have  honest 
valuations. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes,  our  undervaluation  bill  we  hope  and  expect 
will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  valuations  of  goods,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will.  We  have  provisions  for  a  sample  room  and  for  publicity, 
and  that  will  make  a  great  difference,  no  doubt. 

Senator  Platt.  You  will  never  have  valuations  until  you  have  some- 
body to  make  valuations  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  people  who  are 
manufacturing  in  this  country. 
Senator  Aldrich.  We  expect  to  have  that, 

Mr.  Turner.  One  of  the  merchant  appraisers  in  the  New  York 
custom-house  is  a  manufacturer  of  German  goods  in  Germany ;  he  is  a 
merchant  over  here,  and  he  appraises  goods  that  are  imported.  I  do 
not  mean  those  he  imports  himself.  What  kind  of  a  show  has  a  man 
like  met  We  have  no  chance  to  get  at  such  things  and  get  them  fixed 
up.  If  he  sells  razors  at  $2  a  dozen  I  have  no  chance  to  get  at  them ; 
I  can  not  get  them  valued  at  their  proi)er  rate,  and  therefore  I  have  got 
to  fail. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Under  our  new  bill  we  shall  not  have  any  more 
merchant  appraisers. 
Senator  Hoar.  The  valuation  is  decisive  in  your  bill. 
Senator  Aldrioh.  Yes ;  it  is  a  valuation  made  by  a  board  of  experts. 
Senator  Hoar.  There  is  no  appeal  to  a  jury. 

Senator  Aldrich.  No  ;  we  have  samples,  and  experts,  and  publicity, 
whicli  I  think  will  regulate  that  matter.  You  will  be  able  to  get  into 
the  custom-house  and  see  what  duty  is  being  paid  on  rae^^rs. 
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The  Chaibkan.  I  think  $2  a  doien  is  abont  as  far  as  we  could  go,  in, 
view  of  the  cheap  razors  that  are  coming  in. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  so,  too.  One  doUar  a  dozen  and  30  per 
cent  would  be  pretty  nearly  100  per  cent,  on  your  lowest  grade. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  That  lowest  grade  of  razors  ought  to  be  kept  out. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  are  proceeding  on^that^theory. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  IJhey  are  simply  an  imitation  of  a  good  class  of 
goods,  and  they  cheat  the  public,  and  I  think  it  is  our  business  to  pro- 
tect the  public 

Senator  Hoab.  Your  mind  seems  to  be  tending  toward  making  a 
question  between  the  old  50  per  cent,  rate  and  the  rate  of  $1  a  dozen 
Mid  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Suppose  you  let  Mr.  Torrey  think  that 
over,  and  to-morrow  or  next  day  let  him  communicate  with  Mr.  Aldrich. 
That  will  be  convenient,  will  it  not! 

Senator  AxBBiOH.  Certainly. 


SILK,  COTTON,  WOOLEN,  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 

8IATEMEIT  OP  WIUIAX  H.  OBBOBV,  OF  BROOELTH,  V.  J. 

Tuesday,  December  4, 1888. 
Before  making  his  oral  remarks,  Mr.  Osbom  submitted  the  following 
written  statement  to  the  committee : 

.  The  hatwrabh  the  Suhewnmittee  df  the 

Finanee  Committee  of  the  Senate  an  the  Tariff,  Waehingtanf  D,  C: 

SiBS :  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  an  argument  on  behalf  of  certain  manufacturers 
of  silky  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  goods  under  date  of  July  18  last. 

That  statement  was  compiled  after  many  conferences  with  the  gentlemen  interested. 
The  most  careful  studf^f  all  points  affectiog  the  case  was  made  both  at  my  office  and 
at  the  various  mills.  The  conclusions  arrived  at,  as  set  sorth  in  the  statement  referred 
to,  were  based  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  the  changes  contended 
for. 

I  have  been  consulted  by  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Senate  substi- 
tute for  the  MiUs  bill.  The  matter  has  been  fully  considered  at  various  meetings 
held  in  these  rooms. 

The  substitute  distinctly  and  unquestionably  places  the  industries  in  question  in  a 
worse  position  than  they  are  in  nuder  the  present  law,  or  than  they  would  be  in  un- 
der the  proposals  of  the  Mills  bill. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  argument  referred  to,  and  from  its  perusal  I  scarcely  see 
the  Deceasity  of  addressing  you  further.  However,  following  the  instructions  of  my 
cUeote,  I  wiU  briefly  point  out  what  is  absolutely  required  to  resuscitate  thp  indus- 
tries, and  prevent  the  removal  of  several  of  the  mills  to  Europe,  the  manufacture  of 
the  merchandise  there,  and  its  export  to  this  country. 

In  the  nnt  place,  I  refer  you  to  my  former  argument,  and  beg  you  to  make  that  a 
part  of  this  communication.  As  pointed  out  therein,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
as  between  European  and  American  wages,  on  one  class  of  goods  is  125  per  cent.,  in 
others  it  exceeds  200  per  cent.,  and  in  some  classes  of  help  the  difference  is  as  be- 
tween 95.25  and  t^  per  week.  The  pay-rolls  have  already  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit,  and  the  manufacturers  assure  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  wages 
further. 

In  proposing  a  schedule  of  duties  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against  adverse  Treas- 
ury rulings,  wrongful  classifications,  undervaluations,  the  ignorance  of  examiners, 
and  the  trickery  resorted  to  by  importers  to  evade  and  frustrate  the  intentions  of 


These  points  have  been  considered  by  the  manufacturers,  and  they  believe  that  the 
language  used  in  the  projiosed  tariff  act  should  be  so  plain  and  specific  that  the  most 
igoorant  can  understand  it. 

Yon  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  substitute  proposes  to  increase  the  duties  on  cot- 
ton yams,  and  yet  leave  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  goods  at  the  present  rate. 
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Thus  t'be  Seuato  proposes  to  add  to  tlio  burdess  of  the  manufactnrerSy  whefena  the 
Mills  bill  wodUI  considerably  lighten  them. 

Referring  to  No.  323,  on  page  131)  of  the  substitute,  and  325,  on  page  140,  they  can 
not  understand  why, cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  etc.,  the  labor  in  which  is  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  and  in  which  the  grossest  nndervalnation 
IS  practiced,  several  of  them  now  being  passed  as  **  hat  trimmings''  at  20  per  centum 
s^d  ^  alorcm,  should  be  assessed  in  325  at  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  in  323  are  placed  at  45  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

They  respectfully  submit  that  ^3  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

*'  On  goods  heretofore  ^nown  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  in, 
sertings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  braids 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  cotton,  stitched,  or  other- 
wise wrought  by  machines,  worked  by  hand  or  other  i)ower,  and  all  manufactures  of 
cotton  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatsoever  commercial 
nomenclature  or  designation  they  may  be  known,  forty-live  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Suspenders  and  braces,  which  are  manufactured  of  other. material  than  cotton,  gen- 
erally being  mixed  with  rubber,  and  having  attached  buckles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or 
other  metal,  which  prevents  them  being  m^e  dutiable  by  weight,  should  be  placed 
in  some  other  paragraph. 

For  the  proper  protection  of  the  manufacturers  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
against  the  imx)ort-ation  of  the  same  articles  mannfaotnrexl  of  linen.  They  therefore 
recommend  that  the  following  clanse  be  added  to  Schedule  J  of  the  substitute,  other- 
wise foreign  manufacturers  will  use  linen  in  lieu  of  cotton,  and  they  will  be  imported 
under  333,  Schedule  J,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

**  On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
sertings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  linen,  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  stitched,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  machines,  worked  by  hand  or 
otherpower,  and  all  manufactures  of  flax,  l.erap,  jute,  linen,  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatsoever  commercial  nomen- 
clature or  designation  they  may  be  known,  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  Schedule  K  of  the  substitute  provides  for  the  same  du- 
ties as  now  exist.  This  portion  of  the  subject  was  slrongly  discussed  in  my  argument 
of  July  18.  With  the  duties  on  the  ^aru  at  the  present  rate  it  is  impossible  for  do-' 
mestic  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  Europeaps,  nevertheless  the  substitute 
proposes  to  increase  the  duty  on  the  principal  yam  used  from  24  cents  per  pound  and 
:i5  per  centum  ad  valorem  to  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Should  the  proposals  of  the  substitute  ever  take  efi'ect,  not  one  cent's  worth  of  tho 
merchandise  in  question  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

To  enable  the  industry,  which  is  now  crippled,  to  be  revived  and  continued,  the 
lowest  duty,  considering  the  advance  on  the  yarn,  must  bo  aspecific  one  entirely,  of  B5 
cents  per  pound,  or  combination  duties  of  60  cent^  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  od 
valorem.    The  clause  suggested  to  meet  all  requirements  is  as  follows: 

*'0n  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
s'^nings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  aail  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals  is  a  component  material,  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  (or  eighty-five  cents  per  pound)." 

Number  376,  Schedule  L  of  the  snbstitnte,  is  exceedingly  objectionable.  Suspend- 
ers, braces,  buttcms,  and  ornaments  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  clause,  and  376 
read  as  follows : 

**0n  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries, 
insertiugs,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings, 
braids,  hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbings,  goring,  composed  entirely  of  silk,  if 
black,  three  dollars  per  pound,  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  black,  or  partly  colored, 
four  dollars  per  pound.  Composed  of  not  less  quantity  than  one-half  silk,  mixed 
with  any  other  material,  if  black,  two  dollars  per  pound,  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly 
black,  or  part  y  colored,  three  dollars  .per  pound." 

The  proposed  duty  of  50  per  centum,  that  being  the  same  as  in  the  present  tariff 
act,  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  may  be  said  to  be  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  scan- 
dalous frauds  on  the  ])art  of  importers,  and  Treasury  rulings,  admitting  so  many  goods 
at  20  per  centum.  Tho  specific  duties  now  suggested  would  probably  not  amount  to 
more  than  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  actual  value  of  the  merchandise,  but 
it  would  prevent  fraudulent  undervaluatiouH.  and  is  the  only  true  system  of  levying 
duties  ou  articles  coti&posed  of  silk,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  are  bought  afid  sold  by 
weight. 

I  addressed  a  further  communication  to  you  on  the  subject  of  silk  chenille.    On  ref- 
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erenee  thereto  yon  will  find  thereasbDs  given  for  theilecessity  of  the  change  in  dntir?* 
The  mannfacturure  desire  me  to  say,  eiuiply,  that  its  manufacture  has  ceased  in  iho 
United  States,  the  machines  arc  lying  idle,  and  will  continue  so  unless  they  receive 
the  conaideration  at  yonr  hands  Ihey  wk. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  dozen  pieces  weigh  1  pound.  At  50  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
the  doty  amounts  virtually  to  nothing.  The  ariicle  might  as  well  go  on  the  free  list  at- 
oDce.     It  is  being  offered  and  sold  in  Vieoua,  Austria,  at  less  than  8  cents  per  dozen. 

With  the  duty  sufficient  to  give  the  manufacturers  protection  to  the  extent  of  Ibu 
difFerence  in  labor,  its  manufacture  would  rapidly  become  an  important  industry. 
The  rate  of  duty  needfiil  in  this  case  is  $17  per  pound.  The  calculations  prove  that 
$16  would  enable  the  importers  to  control  the  entire  business. 

The  following  clause  is  therefore  suggested : 

** Chenille,  embroidery,  manufactured  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  seventeen  doUars  per  pound." 

The  committee  of  manufacturers  having  the  matter  in  charge  instruct  mo  to  say 
that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  calculations  and  give  all  information  you  may  re- 
quire. Their  business,  in  consequence  of  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  lhing.«, 
partienlATly  the  poblication  of  the  Senate  substitute,  from  which  they  expected  re- 
lief, is  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  they  desire  an  early  indication  of  your  inten^ 
tioDfl,  BO  that  they  mav  know  what  they  have  to  look  forward  to,  and  make  their  ar- 
rangements accordingly. 
•  Toora,  very  truly, 

William  H,  Osborn. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  On  this  qnestion,  Senators,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  nak 
very  little  over  what  you  give  in  your  own  bill,  after  I  have  examined 
that. 
The  Chaibman.  What  question  are  you  speaking  about  f 
Mr.  OsBOBN.  The  articles  named  in  paragraph  323  on  page  139, 
and  in  paragraph  325  on  page  140  of  your  proposed  substitute,  as  fol- 
lows : 

^63.  On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroiderifjs, 
or  insertings,  and  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  composed  of  cotton  and  stitched  or 
otherwise  wrought  by  machines  worked  by  hand  or  other  power,  45  cents  per  pound 
aod  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

3^.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  and 
braces,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  either  elastic  or  non-elastic,  35  per  cent,  ad 
valoreai. 

My  clients  are  interested  chiefly  in  the  goods  named  in  paragraph 
325.  You  leave  them  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present,  and  yet  cotton 
yam  i4i  advanced  some  3  cents  a  pound  in  yonr  sjabstitute.  The  con- 
dition of  our  manufacturers  is  this :  That,  instead  of  placing  contracts 
for  the  year  in  Bhode  Island,  at  present  there  is  not  one  of  them  placing 
an  order  for  the  coming  year,  and  they  will  not  do  it,  because  at  i)resent 
they  are  importing  instead  of  manufacturing,  and  have  been  for  the 
last  two  years.  Their  machines  are  lying  idle.  They  can  not  stand  the 
competition.  If  they  can  not  get  the  reliefthey  ask  for  from  you,  and 
which  they  have  beeu  trying  for  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
to  get,  they  will  stop  manufacturing  entirely  and  import  all  the  goods 
they  require.  Senator  Aldrich  had  a  conversation  with  one  of  my 
clients,  and  he  told  him  they  were  not  placing  contracts  in  Rhode  - 
Island  and  had  not  been  for  the  past  year,  and  would  not  do  so  for  the 
coming  year,  because  they  can  not  engage  in  manufacture.  The  yarn 
lit  advanced  here  3  cents. 

Senator  HnscoCK.  Is  what  you  want  an  increase  on  the  rate  named 
io  paragraph  325  f 

Mr,  OsBOBN.  What  we  want  is  to  make  the  two  paragraphs  into  one. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  can  not  do  that,  for  the  reason  that  the  mauu^ 
factcirers  of  webbings,  gorings,  and  suspenders  are  satisfied  with  X} 
I>er  cent. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Suspenders  and  webbings  and  gorings  ought  not  to  go 
in  with  the  same  goods. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  We  can  not  put  tfiem  all  in  that  clanse. 

T^e  Chaibdian.  Tell  us  what  your  clients,  as  yon  call  them,  ask^ 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  They  ask  45  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  they  make! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  They  make  the  goods  named  in  paragraph  325,  with  the 
exception  of  i)races  and  suspenders. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  braids  f 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  X^s }  they  make  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  web- 
bings, and  gorings. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Gorings  and  webbings  are  elastic  fabrics,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  those  articles  do  not  ask  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  My  clients  manufacture  chiefly  cotton  cords,  braids,  and 
gimps.  When  the  question  comes  up  in  regard  to  black  braid,  for  in- 
stance, where  they  are  adulterated  by  the  dye,  my  clients  do  not  feel 
the  competition  so  much  as  in  the  white  and  colored  goods.  Another 
thing  they  ask  for  is  a  change  to  provide  something  regarding  linen,  so 
that  if  you  give  us  a  specific  duty  on  cotton  then  importers  will  not 
bring  goods  in  as  linen  at  40  per  cent.  The  substitute  fails  to  note 
that.  0 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  want  paragraph  333  changed, 
toot 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Yes ;  they  desire  to  have  a  similar  clanse  to  cover  the 
same  goods  made  of  linen ;  otherwise,  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  use 
linen  instead  of  cotton,  and  then  bring  it  in  at  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  You  say  the  cotton  yarn,  of  which  the  article  is  mad^t 
has  been  put  up  3  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  I  think  that  is  so.    Is  it  not  sot 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  three  grades.  . 

Senator  Platt.  How -much  is  that  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Osbobn.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  do  not  import  many  of  those  yarns. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  No  ;  they  buy  cotton  yarns  chiefly  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
still  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  would  be  an  advance  in  the  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Uow  would  it  do  to  add  3  or  5  cents  a  pound  to  this 
35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Osbobn.  The  trouble  is  that  the  gentlemen  have  been  complain- 
ing for  several  years ;  and  I  have  taken  the  case  several  times  over  here 
before  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  question  of  undervaluations, 
undermeasurements,  etc. ;  and  last  week  we  got  a  ruling  that  I  have 
been  working  for  for  eighteen  months,  in  reference  to  silk  goods.  But 
they  undervalue  goods  to  such  an  extent  that  this  ad  valorem  rate  you 
have  got  does  not  cover  it,  and  so  they  claim  a  specific  rate,  and  one  that 
will  stop  the  undervaluations.  We  do  not  ask  a  change  in  the  ad  valo- 
rem rate.  We  prefer  it  to  stand  as  it  is,  or  else  reduce  it,  or  put  the 
goods  on  the  free  list  altogether.  They  do  not  want  any  ad  valorem 
rate  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  put  cotton  goods  and  braids  on  the  free 
list! 

Mr.  Osbobn.  These  men  I  represent  at  the  present  moment  would 
rather  have  that  than  to  have  the  duty  remain  as  at  present  at  35  per 
cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  would  you  rather  have  that! 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Because  they  can  nor.  make  them  at  35  per  cent;  they 
are  not  able  to  compete  with  foreigners.  The  mills  of  Mr.  Schloss  are 
lying  idle  at  this  moment,  and  other  men  are  importing  from  Germany. 
'  The  Chaibman.  They  do  not  undervalue. 
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Mr.  OsBOBN.  I  know  onaoase  where  the  goods  were  invoiced  at  what 
was  paid  for  them  on  the  other  side ;  those  goods  were  advanced  and 
went  to  re-appraisement,  and  the  advance  of  the  appraiser  was  sustained 
and  the  importer  paid  the  penalty.  !N^evertheless  there  was  no  questioh 
abont  it  that  he  was  right,  because  I  am  counsel  for  him  and  have  seen 
bis  books,  and  I  know  his  remittances. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  the  great 
troable  abont  these  goods  is  undervaluation. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  That  is  true.  Nevertheless,  this  importer  I  speak  of, 
having  got  one  invoice  advanced,  two  weeks  ago  gotthe  same  class  of 
goods  in,  and  they  were  passed  without  question.  They  are  erratic  in 
their  action  at  the  public  store  in  New  York.  We  want  some  relief 
which  will  enable  these  men  to  run  their  machinery,  especially  in  the 
case  of  one  of  these  manufacturers  who  has  capacity  for  four  hundred 
people,  owns  the  whole  machinery  and  everything,  and  yet  can  only  run 
fifty  or  sixty. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  In  Williamsburgh,  eastern  division  of  Brooklyn,  where 
they  make  braid,  etc.,  of  cotton  and  silk. 

Senator  Audrioh.  I  have  said  to  two  or  three  people,  who  have 
come  to  me  on  this  subject,  that  I  thought  we  would  be  inclined  to 
give  them  a  specific  rat^  upon  these  goods  if  we  had  accurite  informa- 
tion open  whi(5h  we  could  work,  but  we  must  know  exactly  what  the 
foreign  price  of  the  goods  is. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  can  give  you  the  prices  of  a  great  many. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Silk  goods  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  cotton. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  trouble  is  that  in  suggesting  a  specific  rate,  if  we 
had  the  invoices  at  the  custom-house  before  us  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  the  width  and  the  weight  of  thp  goods.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  one  article  of  black  braid,  where  the  dye  is  adulterated,  and  loaded 
with  tin,  iron,  etc.,  and  the  braiding  machine  is  widened,  and  they  put 
very  little  material  in,  but  it  is  loaded  up  and  looks  like  first-class 
qoidity,  that  is  the  only  thing  withVhich  they  can  compete  with  the  for- 
eign article.  But  they  can  not  even  do  that.  They  have  the  machinery 
for  making  rick-rack  novelty  braid,  but  they  can  not  make  it.  What 
we  want  is  a  specific  rate  so  as  to  cover  the  question,  whether  you  give 
it  to  OS  by  the  yard  or  by  the  pound.  But  as  a  great  number  of  goods 
are  parchased  by  the  pound,  we  thought  a  pound  rate  might  be  the 
best 

The  Celairman.  How  much  do  you  want  per  pound  for  cotton  cords, 
braids,  and  gimps  f 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  ask  45  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  what  yon  ask,  but  what  do  you  think  you 
oaght  to  have  f 

Mr.  08BORN.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  45  cents. 

The  Chairman.  They  certainly  ought  not  to  be  put  in  with  edgings, 
embroicleries,  insertings,  and  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces ;  they  are 
a  different  class  of  goods  entirely. 

Mr.  OsEBOBN.  They  have  the  same  labor  attached  to  them  in  their 
manofaetore. 

Senator  Aldrich.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cotton  braids  that  are 
simfrfy  woven. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  If  you  go  into  Jennings's  mill,  in  Brooklyn,  you  will  fiod 
that  they  have  a  certain  number  of  machines,  and  a  girl  or  boy  can 
matia^^e  six  of  them.  Go  into  the  factory  of  these  other  people  that  I 
have  mentioned  and  .yon  will  find  machines  there,  six  of  which  can  be 
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managed  by  a  girl  or  boy,  and  they  use  tbe  same  material  at  the  same 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  ask.  now  to  pat  45  cents  a  pound  i;pon  cords 
and  braids,  the.same  as  is  put  upon  embroideries  t, 

Mr.  OsBoBN.  Yes ;  'you  must  remember  that  the  labor  question  is  in- 
Tolved  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  other;  the  stock  costs  the 
same.    That  is  tbe  principle. 

The  Chairman.  1  must  be  convinced  of  that  before  I  am  willing  to 
vote  to  put  that  provision  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Aldrich.  There  are  many  cotton  cords  now  made  with 
braiding  machines,  where  they  make  miles  and  miles  of  it  in  a  day. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that  that  is  the  only  solution 
of  tbe  difficulty,  but  I  place  it  before  you  as  it  has  been  given  to  me. 

The  Chairman^  Well,  you  place  before  me  some  samples. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  have  sent  you  some  samples  here  previously. 

Senator  Albrioh.  I  haVe  never  seen  any  samples  of  cotton  goods. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  convince  me  that  those  goods  named  in 
paragraph  323  are  no  more  expensive,  either  as  to  quality,  material,  or 
tbe  cost  of  production  than  they  are  in  paragraph  325,  or  that  they  are 
all  the  same,  then  I  should  be  willing  to  put  that  in. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  claim  that  the  goods  called  Hamburg  edgings  are 
worth  less  money  actually  than  braids ;  and  if  you  come  to  embroideries, 
insertings,  and  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  they  are  worth  probably 
twenty  times  as  much  as  Hamburg  edgings  are  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  make  use  of  the  argument  to  strike  out 
Hamburg  edgings,  and  I  will  be  ready  for  that. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Then  I  should  be  ready  for  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  paragraph  325. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  Hamburg  edgings  ought  to  go  in  with 
braid  ! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  their  value  is  concerned,  and 
considering  the  way  they  are  made.  But  the  otherd  are  far  more  valu- 
able and  are  made  in  a  different  wdy.  I  do  not  see  where  Hamburg 
edgings  should  come  in.  We  are  not  interested  in  paragraph  323,  but 
we  are  interested  in  paragraph  325^  and  we  want  a  change  from  35  per 
cent,  to  a  specific  rate,  whatever  you  may  think  it  proper  to  gfive  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  see  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  equiv- 
alent is  of  the  specific  rate  t    I  do  not;  these  other  gentlemen  may. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  equivalent  of  35  per  cent,  or  40 
per  cent. ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  want  us  to  act  intelligently,  you  must 
come  here  with  information. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  If  we  can  tender  you  samples,  give  you  weights,  and 
show  you  that  45  per  cent,  is  so  fair  to  bring  the  manufactured  goods 
down  to  the  value  of  imported  goods,  would  you  be  satisfied  f  - 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  at  anything  you  send  us.  But  you  are 
now  simply  asking  us  to  do  something  here>that  we  know  nothing  about, 
and  you  know  very  little  about,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  know  what  I  am  told,  and  I  can  tell  you  no  more.  My 
clients  know  by  experience  that  they  cani  not  manufacture  and  sell  the 
goods  in  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true.  One  of  your  own  cli- 
ents is  an  importer. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  They  are  all  importers. 

The  Chairman.  Tben  they  can  furnish  us  invoices  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  will  furnish  copies  of  our  own  invoices. 
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The  Ghaibman.  When  you  get  ready  yoa  may  send  them. 

Mr.  OSBOBN.  I  will  supply  them.  I  have  supplied  you  already  with 
samples  of  silk.  I  knew  the  difficulty  regarding  cotton ;  I  recognized 
that  difficulty  before  I  came  here. 

The  GHAiBMAif.  What  about  wool  f 

Mr  OsBOBN.  The  change  in  yarns,  I  believe,  is  from  24  to  40  centis, 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  24  cents  and  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

The  Chairman.  On  ihe  yarn  that  you  use  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Yes,  and  that  is  imported-  at  present.  They  have 
placed  orders  already  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  from  60  to  80  cents  is 
the  value  of  it. 

The.CHAiBMAN.  What  is  the  paragraph  that  you  refer  tof 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Paragraph  354,  on  page  145 : 

Woolen  fthawls,  woolen  cloths,  and  all  manufactures  of  wool,  of  every  deAcrip- 
tion,  etc,  valned  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound,  35  cents  per  pound  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not 
exceeding  60  cento  per  pound,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent.  imI  valorem ;  valued 
»t  above  60  cents  per  pound,  40  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  ask  on  that! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  They  ask  60  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  i^oods  manufactured  of  any  kiud  of  wool,  worsted,  or  mohair. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  they  ask  60  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  goods  valued  at  above  40  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Osbobn.  No  :  you  have  before  you  the  yarn  now. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  apples  to  all  manufactures  as  well  as  to  yarns. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Paragraph  360  is  what  applies  to  those  goods.  You  put 
it  at  35centS9  and  in  addition  thereto  50  percent,  ad  valorem.  We 
only  ask  a  little  change ;  we  suggest  60  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chaibman.  On  all  those  articles,  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders, 
braces,  etcf 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Yes ;  the  ad  valorem  is  reduced  from  50  to  40  per  cent 

Senator  Platt.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  there  that  you  are  not 
interested  in  f 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Yes;  but  it  covers  what  these  gentlemen  are  manu- 
factaiing. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  my  State  there  is  the  largest  worsted  braid 
manufacturer  in  the  ITnited  States,  and  he  is  satisfied.  He  manufactures 
mohair  braid  of  all  colors  and  descriptions. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  is  not  affected  by  the  bill.  But  T  do  not  under- 
jitand  how  he  can  be  so  satisfied  if  he  knows  the  condition  of  things. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  He  makes  his  own  yarns. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  He  may  be  satisfied  with  that,  but  we  ask  60  cents  a 
pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  change  in  the  duty  on  yarns 
from  24  to  40  cents  and  40  per  cent,  instead  of  24  cents  and  35  per  cent. 
ail  valorem  is  one  reason ;  another  is,  that  at  the  present  time  they  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  compete. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  only  made  two  changes  on  yarns! 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  "Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceed- 
ing 60  cents  per  pound,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound,  40  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.'^  That  is  exactly  what  it  is  now, 
except  that  we  have  increased  the  ad  valorem  5  per  cent. 
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Mr.  OsBOBN.  That  liappens  to  be  the  yarn  that  they  use  chiefly. 
There  is  scarcely  any  other  yam  nsed,  and  one  of  these  domestic  man- 
nfactarers  has  already  made  a  contract  at  a  price  at  which  he  loses 
money,  he  says,  instead  of  importing  the  goods.  It  so  happens  that 
that  is  the  yam  that  they  use\ 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  make  these  things  of  wool  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  The  same  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  You  want  60  cents  a  ponndY 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Yes;  yon  give  30  cents  and  60  per  cent.,  and  they  ask 
60  cents  and  40  per  cent. 

Benator  Platt.  If  yon  will  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  you  do 
'  not  bring  samples  of  your  goods;  you  do  not  state  what  they  cost  to 
make  in  this  country;  and  you  do  not  tell  what  the  same  goods  cost  to 
import. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  We  have  got  that  in  evidence  somewhere  previously. 

Benator  Aldbich.  I  have  never  seen  any  figures  in  regard  to  these 
things. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  The  same  goods  are  made  in  silk,  and  I  went  into  that 
thoroughly. 

Senator  Platt.  The  difficulty  apparently  about  the  matter  is  to  get 
'   down  to  your  trouble. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  We  gave  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  the  co8t*of  labor 
in  the  same  class  of  goods  and  same  materials  as  existed  here,  and  thai 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  We  gave  the  cost  of  the  labor 
in  this  country. 

The  Chatbman.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  foreign  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  We  gave  the  cost  of  the  goods  here  and  there. 

The  Chaibman.  That  I  have  not  seen. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  seems  that  something  has  gone  wrong.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy,  and  put  this  in  order. 

Benator  Aldbich.  What  you  have  already  sent  here  is  printed  in 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  But  you  left  out  one  thing;  there  was  one  thing  left  out. 

The  Chaibman.  What  about  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Silk.  That  is  paragraph  376,  on  page  151.  We  want 
to  do  away  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  entirely,  and  get  a  specific. 

Webbings,  goringB,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  gaUoons.  fringes, 
cords  and  tassels,  any  of  tbe  foregoins  of  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  bnttoua 
and  ornaments  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value^^ 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Platt.  On  what  f 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  On  these  goods  made  of  silk,  particularly  on  braids 
and  all  these  fancy  goods.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  The 
braids  are  made  and  used  largely  for  dress  trimmings-,  that  is  theiv 
principal  usage.  We  want  these  goods  to  be  put  on  a  specific  basis,  as 
suggested,  at  (4,  the  raw  silk  being  worth  $5  a  pound  without  the  labor. 
We  propose  that  if  the  articles  are  made  entirely  of  silk,  if  black  the 
duty  shall  be  $3  per  pound ;  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  black,  or 
partly  colored,  $4  per  pound ;  composed  of  not  less  quantity  than  one- 
half  silk,  mixed  with  any  other  material,  if  black,  $2  per  pound ;  if 
white  or  colored,  or  partly  black,  or  partly  colored,  $3  per  pound.  That 
gives  them,  as  near  as  they  could  calculate,  50  per  cent.  That  is  a  very 
moderate  demand.  They  were  weighed  and  measured  all  through.  I 
will  take  care  that  you  are  supplied  with  all  these  factor  in  regard  to 
weight,  etc.,  and  it  shall  be  done  immediately. 
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The  Chairman.  The  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  shall  be  done  immediately.  I  anderstand  now  wh'at 
yoa  want,  and  it  shall  be  attended  to. 

In  re^surd  to  chenille,  how  would  2  cents  a  yard  do.f  I  would  like  to 
liave  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  committee  on  that.  They  ask 
tl7,  silk  being  worth  $4  to  $5 ;  and  as  regards  labor,  they  have  to  have 
four  exx)ert8  to  attend  to  one  machine,  that  being  very  important  work. 
It  was  suggested  that  $17  might  do ;  in  fact,  that  if  it  was  left  at  $16 
they  coiild  not  continue  to  make  it.  They  do  not  make  a  cent's  worth 
in  ^e  United  States  to-day;  it  is  all  imported.  If  I  could  get  au  ex- 
presston  of  opinion  from  yon  gentlemen  that  you  would  give  us  2  cents 
a  yard,  that  would  be  very  satisfactory.  That  would  befsomewhere 
abont  the  same  as  $17  a  pound. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  chenille  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  It  is  manufactured  of  pure  silk. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  50  x)er  centum  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes,  sir;  50  i)er  cent,  under  your  bill. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  the  value,  of  it  at  the  custom-honset 

Mr.  OanoRN.  I  went  into  the  customhouse  on  an  *  order  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Maynard,  who  gave  me  an  order  to  go  to  the  custom- 
house and  find  out  the  precise  prices  at  which  that  was  invoiced,  be- 
cause there  was  a  question  of  undervaluation,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
^  to  aoy  trouble  if  we  fouiid  that  it  was  all  right.  I  found  that  it  was 
being  invoiced  at  less  than  8  cents  a  dozen,  from  Vienna. 

Senator  Platt.  How  is  that  valued  in  the  custom-house  f 

Mr*  OsBOBN.  By  the  dozen  pieces ;  so  many  dozen  pieces  measuring 
so  much.  It  takes  340  dozen  to  weigh  1  pound  by  the  scales;  it  is  so 
hgfat.    • 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  you  say  to  100  per  ceut.t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  My  instructions  are  that  100  per  cent,  would  be  just 
aboat  as  bad  as  nothing.  They  are  afraid  of  undervaluation.  Proba- 
bly it  would  do  them  good,  but  they  are  so  scared  at  the  prices  at  which 
the  goods  fire  sold  abroad  that  they  are  now  fighting  for  specific  duties; 
that  is  the  real  point. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  think  $17  a  pound  would  be  satisfactDry  ? 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  would  just  cover  them ;  the  silk  being  worth  $4 
to  $5,  and  labor  being  150  per  cent,  on  top  of  that. 

Senator  Platt.  How  much  does  a  pound  of  chenille  sell  for  now  f 

Mr.  Osbobn.  To  illustrate  that :  In  New  York  it  was  very  low  when 
domestic  men  were  selling  at  19^  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces  of  chenille. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  pieces  in  a  pound  Y 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Three  hundred  and  forty  of  18  yards  each. 

Senator  Platt.  How  many  dozen  in  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Three  hundred  and  forty  dozen  weigh  1  pound. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  would  be  340  times  19.^. 

Senator  Albbich.  That  is  about  $6S  a  pound. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  is  just  about  right. 

Senator  Platt.  How  much  is  it  worth  per  dozen  pieces! 

Mr.  Osbobn.  The  price  at  which  they  sold  it  when  it  was  made  here 
was  19^  cents,  and  then  the  importers '  sold  it  for  17.  Then  the  maou- 
factnrers  met  that  cut,  and  then  the  importers  put' it  down  to  14^,  and 
dfOtd  them  ont  entirely. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  should  say  10  cents  per  dozen  pieces  would  be  very 
good. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  That  will  give 
theuft  more  than  they  have  asked. 
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The  Chairman.  Fivo  cents  per  dozen  pieces  t 

Senator  HisoocK.  Yon  want  to  pat  the  namber  of  yards  in  each 
dozen  pieces. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  I  am  willing  to  say  that  5  cents  wonld  be  somewhere 
aboat'  the  same  as  $17  a  pound,  and  would  put  the  manufacturers  where 
they  would  have  to  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  the  importers,  and  woald 
not  be  able  to  do  any  better.    That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Platt.  Five  cents  a  dozen  pieces  would  not  scare  anybody. 

Mr.  OsBOHN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there! 

Mr.  OsBDBN.  Five  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  four  in  Brooklyn;  that  is 
all  that  I  know  of.  But  there  are  about  twenty  importers,  and  these 
goods  are  all  made  in  Vienna,  Austria ;  that  is  about  the  only  place 
they  are  made. 

Senator  Platt.  And  the  manufacture  of  them  has  been  stopped  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  There  is  not  a  yard  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  it  in  England! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  inclosed  out  and  dead  in  England;  entirely  gone. 


TIN-PLATE. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  EDWIH  VOBTOV,  of  the  firm  of  Vorton  Bros.,  of  Chi- 
oago,  manufactarers  of  tin  cans  and  machinery  for  thdr  mann&otare. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  6, 1888. 
Statement  of  Edwin  Nobton  : 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  NoBTON.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  tin  cans  and  machinery  for  their 
manufacture.  I  am  an  inventor  of  a  system  of  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cans. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  kind  of  cans  t 

Mr.  NoBTON.  Such  cans  as  are  used  for  the  packing  of  hermetically 
sealed  goods,  food  of  all  kinds,  corn,  tomatoes,  vegetables,  etc.  I  am 
also  interested  in  factories  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  City. 

The  CnAiBMAjf.  You  wish  to  present  some  views  respecting  the 
duty  on  tin-plate! 

Mr.  NoBTON.  That  is  my  wish. 

The  CdAiBMAN.  Please  tell  us  what  ycm  have  to  say. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  I  have  a  petition  with  me.  I  do  not  know  but  yoa 
would  like  to  see  it. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  No  y  give  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  The  petition  relates  to  the  facts.  It  is  the  statement 
of  the  packers  and  tinners  throughout  the  country  with  whom  we  are 
largely  interested,  manufacturing  their  goods.  We  make  nine-tenths 
of  all  Ihe  cans  that  are  used  in  your  State,  Senator  Allison.  Of  course, 
anything  that  interests  or  directly  affects  our  customers  we  are  .in- 
terested in. 

Senator  HisoocK.  State  specifically  what  you  want. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  What  I  am  asking  for  is  that  the  drawback  which  is 
now  allowed  on  tin-plate  which  is  made  into  ca^s  a,nd  exported,  oix 
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which  the  duty  has  been  paid',  shall  also  be  allowed  on  such  tin  plate 
as  is  made  np  into  cans  and  nsed  in  the  United  States,  the  eaus  beiug 
destroyed  when  opened  and  useless  to  the  purchaser,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  wrapper  or  package  for  the  goods.  Our  reason  for  asking 
this  provision  is  that  these  cans  are  use<(  simply  as  a  wrapper  for  food, 
aud  form  quite  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  packing  the  goods. 
They  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  them. 
They  are  not  made  at  all  in  the  United  States.  They  are  all  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture,,  on  which  a  duty  has  been  paid  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  Norton.  The  tin-plate  of  which  these  tin  cans  are  manufactured. 
They  have  no  value  whatever  to  the  consumer  beyond  that  of  a  wrap- 
per,Vhich  is  thrown  away,  and  there  are  no  interests  in  this  country  to 
protect  in  the  manufacture  of  these  plates,  as  they  are  not  made  here 
at  alL  Therefore  it  would  seem  as  though  the  cheaper  they  could  be 
afforded  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  public  at  large.  Also,  in  my 
jadgment,  it  will  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  tin-plate  in  America  if  such  a  measure  could  be  had,  fo;r  the  reason 
that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  principal  opposition  to  the  increase  of  duty 
to  a  protective  basis,  which  1  cent  a  pound  it  is  generally  admitted  is 
DOC,  is  the  opposition  of  the  packers,  who  consume  so  great  an  amount 
of  the  cheapest  grades  of  tin-plate  in  the  United  States,  claiming,  as 
they  do,  that  the  duty  being  speciflc,  any  increase  in  it  is  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  plate  of  which  these  cans  are 
manufactured.  If  they  could  be  assured  of  a  drawback  which  would 
give  them  90  per  cent,  of  the  duty  after  the  goods  had  been  manufact- 
ured into  cans  that  would  remove  the  opposition.  The  iron  men,  it 
▼oald  seem,  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  that  if  they  could  have  the 
duty  on  the  better  grades  of  plate  put  up  to  a  basis  where*  they  could 
commence  the  manufacture  here. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  think  a  drawback  on  domestic  consumption,  so 
far  as  tin  cans  are  concerned,  would  stimulate  the  production  of  tin- 
plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  t 

Mr.  Norton.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  your  idea  is  that  if  adrawback 
is  allowed  upon  tin  manufactured  into  tin  cans  for  domestic  consump- 
tion that  would  stimulate  the  production  of  the  tin  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  cans  t    Do  I  understand  that  to  be  your  point  f 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  not  my  point.  The  point  is  that  the  iron  men 
want  the  duty  raised,  and  I,  as  a  Republican,  want  to  see  it  raised.  I 
am  in  favor  of  protection.  America  is  good  enough  for  me.  But  they 
claim,  and  with  justice,  that  they  can  not,  by  reason  of  1  cent  a  pound, 
have  sufficient  protection  to  enable  them  to  compete. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  Why  not  increase  it  and  let  that  end  it. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  all  right.  But  I  recognize  two  classes  of  tin; 
one  is  that  which  has  a  commercial  value  to  the  purchaser,  like  roofing 
and  domestic  tinware;  anything  a  man  buys  that  has  a  value.  On  that 
the  doty  cuts  a  very  small  figure.  But  on  the  bulk  of  the  goods  which 
are  used  for  cans  aud  which  are  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  plate, 
probably  one-third  of  all  the  plate  that  comes  into  the  country,  the  duty 
is  very  burdensome,  inasmuch  as  the  cans  are  cut  up  and  thrown  away. 
They  relate  to  the  food  of  the  people.  Anything  which  tends  to  increase 
the  cost  of  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  value  beyond  its  use  as  a  wrapper 
fiir  food  is  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  Can  not  two  classes 
bemadef 
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The  Chairman.  Show  us  how  you  would  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  tin  that  enters  into  a  tin  can  and  the  tin  that  enters  idto  a 
tin  cup. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Or  into  a  tiQ  roof. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would  simply  apply  the  same  provisions  of  the 
custom-house  laws  which  now  apply  to  foreign  ex))orts.  We  are  now 
obliged  when  we  get  a  drawback  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cus- 
toms department  that  so  many  plates  were  manufactured  into  so  many 
cans  of  a  certain  size  and  requiring  so  many  boxes,  on  which  such  and 
such  a  duty  had  been  paid.  They  have  to  be  identified.  In  no  other 
way  can  you  get  the  drawback.  I  should  think  the  same  machinery 
which  is  now  used  in  the  custom-house  could  be  made  to  apply  to  this 
matter. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Ton  would  do  this :  You  would  deduct  the  value, 
or  give  a  drawback  on  all  piickages  of  every  kind  which  were  imported 
into  this  country  f 
'  Mr.  Norton.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Yon  would  give  a  drawback  for  all  packages  io 
which  goods  are  either  imported  into  this  country  or  in  which  they  are 
packed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would  give  it  to  those  that  are  packed  in  this  coun- 
try simply. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  You  would  not  want  to  limit  it  to  canned  fruit  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Food  of  any  character;  canned  food  of  which  the  cans 
are  destroyed  when  opened. 

Senator  Hiscook.  In  other  words  you  would  pay  every  man  the  cost 
of  anything  which  he  destroyed  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir;  the  duty  which  he  had  paid  less  10  per  cent. 

Senator  &ISGOCK.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  has  been  paid 
or  not.  You  would  not  want  to  distinguish  between  cans  which  were 
made  here  from  our  own  domestic  tin  and  cans  which  were  made  from 
imported  tin,  because  that  would  be  a  discrimination  against  our  home 
production. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  would  be  any  drawback 
on  any  goods  imported  into  this  country  if  not  taken  out  again. 

Senator"  HisoocK.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  want  a  drawback 
given  to  the  consumers  for  the  tin  packages  which  are  destroyed. 

Mr.  Norton.  Oh,  no;  the  packages  which  are  manufactured  from 
tin-plate  imported  into  this  country  from  a  foreign- country  on  which 
the  duty  has  been  paid.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  drawback  law  as  it 
now  stands,  as  I  understand  it.    There  would  be  no  change  at  all. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  You  should  carry  it  still  further  than  that  and  get 
a  drawback  also  of  equal  amount  on  American  tin,  or  else  you  will  be 
discriminating  against  American  tin  making. 

Mr.  Norton.  There  is  no  American  tin  made. 

Senator  Uisgogk.  We  propose  to  have  some  made. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  hope  we  may;  that  is  what  I  want  to  see.  My  point 
is  that  if  the  drawback  can  be  allowed  for  a  few  years  it  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  between  the  iron  interests  and  the  packing  in- 
terests. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Are  there  any  packers  who  are  against  the  duty 
on  tin-plate? 

Mr.  Norton.  There  have  been  petitions  signed  by  nearly  every 
packer  in  the  United  States  asking  for  free  tin,  regardless  of  party, 
Eepublican  and  Democrat. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  got  them  several  years  ago, 
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Mr.  NoBTON.  Two  yeais  ago,  and  at  the  last  winter's  meeting  of  the 
We&tern  Packers' Aiisociation. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  presented  a  great  many  of  them.  I  get  them 
from  all  over  my  State. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Can  yon  tell  ns  the  difference  between  free  tin- 
plate  and  a  condition  of  affairs  where  a  drawback  is  paid  in  all  cases  1 

Mr.  KoBTON.  The  objection  to  free  plate  is  that  the  iron  interests, 
those  who  expect  to  manufacture  tin-plate  in  this  country,  raised  a 
howl  that  we  will  get  iron  here  that  is  thinly  coated  and  galvanize  it 
and  sell  it,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  plates  that 
are  slightly  tinned  and  those  that  are  tinned  more. 

Senator  Hisgock.  That  does  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  Let  me  hear  it. 

Senator  Au>righ.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes  to  you  as  a 
manufacturer  of  tin  cans  whether  you  pay  the  duty  and  have  it  paid 
back  to  you  again  or  whether  there  is  no  duty  at  all  on  the  tin-plate. 

Mr.  XoBTON.  It  makes  just  this  difference:  I  believe  in  putting  the 
duty  up  and  going  into  the  manufacture  of  it  here. 

Sienator  Aldbich.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you  personally  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Not  a  bit ;  l^do  not  care  a  continental. 

Senator  Hisgook.  That  is  not  the  question.  ' 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  material  difference  does  it  make  to  you  in 
dollars  and  cents  whether  you  pay  the  duty  on  tin-plate  and  have  it 
repaid  to  you  by  the  Government  or  whether  you  have  free  tin-plate  f 
One  is  just  the  same  to  you  as  the  other,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  NoBTON.  Jast  the  same  to  me  as  a  manufacturer.  There  is  no 
difference. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  it  would  have  just  the  same  influence  upon 
the  production  of  tin-plate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  manufacturer  of  tin-plate,  but 
*  as  a  consumer  of  tin-plate.    That  is  the  way  I  8i)eak. 

The  Chaibm AN.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  Mr.  Norton's  idea.  His  idea  is 
that  it  wonld  be  a  just  compromise  between  the  various  interests  to 
have  practically  free  tin-plate  for  all  purposes  of  canned  meats,  fruit, 
etc ;  and  then  of  course  you  would  not  object  to  increasing  the  duty 
jost  as  high  as  we  could  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  Whatever  the  people  want. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  everything  else. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  On  that  .class  of  goods  that  have  a  commercial  value, 
where  the  purchaser  goes  and  buys  something  and  gets  something  he 
can  ase.    On  that  dass  of  goods  it  makes  very  little  difference. 

The  Chaibman.  I  can  not  myself  see  the  difference  between  a  tin  can 
that  has  satisfied  its  puipose  and  a  tin-cup  that  has  satisfied  its  pur- 
pose, except  that  one  lasts  a  little  longer  than  the  other. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  One  you  buy  every  day.  It  is  for  daily  food ;  the  cans 
are  cut  open  and  thrown  away  and  the  alleys  are  full  of  them.  They 
are  no  earthly  0OK)d.  In  the  other  case  you  buy  an  article  of  tinware 
and  use  it  nntint  is  worn  out  It  is  a  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is 
qaite  different  from  a  can  that  is  used  for  food  that  is  opened  and 
thrown  away.  One  article  has  a  permanent  commercial  value.  Again, 
the  tinware  used  in  a  family  is  a  very  small  matter,  while  the  food  is  a 
great  matter. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  we  could  get  rid  of  this  circumlocution  of 
pajing  the  duty  and  allow  the  tin-plate  that  you  use  to  come  in  free  of 
doty.  What  would  be  the  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  tin-plate 
thac-  comes  in  for  manufactuiing  cups^  for  instance  T 
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Mr.  Norton.  I  hardly  know,  for  this  reason,  that  we  do  not  all  use 
exactly  the  same  grade.  If  we  all  used  the  same  grade  for  cans  it  woald 
be  possible  to  distinguish  in  that  way.  Some  of  the  meat  packers  use 
a  counter-sunk  head  and  tin  of  a  better  quality;  they  use  the  best 
charcoal  tin.  The  way  I  have  suggested  is  the  only  w.ay,  aa  a  practical 
manufacturer,  that  I  can  think  of  to  distinguish. 

The  Ghaisma^.  What  is  the  wire  gauge  of  the  tin  that  you  use 
chiefly  f 

Mr.  Norton.  29  and  under;  29  is  the  ordinary  grade  of  plate.  Some 
run  as  low  as  3(i;  29  and  under  29. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  coating  on  t 

Mr.  Norton.  With  the  coating  on.  , 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  put  the  tin-plate  into  a  gauge  and  it  will  meas- 
ure 29  or  thinner. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  plate  made 
in  this  country  isof  that  thickness,  except  the  higher  grades.  The  roof- 
ing plates  and  the  large  majority  of  the  better  quality  of  course  are  not. 
The  difference  in  tin  is  not  altogether  in  the  thickness,  but  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  coating.  For  canning  purposes  we  use  that  which  is  coated 
as  little  as  will  answer  to  solder  and  make  perfect  work,  while  for  tin- 
ware and  roofing  and  all  that  it  is  better  coated*  There  is  more  tin  ou 
it  and  it  is  a  little  more  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tin  that  is  commercially  designated  as 
10  tin! 

Mr.  Norton.  It  simply  relates  to  that  gauge.  It  means  29  gauge, 
as  I  understand  it.  IX  means  the  grade  heavier  and  2  X  still  heavier, 
and  so  on  up.    It  runs  up  to  4  X. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  No.  28. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  don't  remember  just  the  exact  figure.  1  X  would  be 
about  27. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  tin  that  is  used  in  roofing? 

Mr.  Norton.  1  X  is  largely  used  in  roofing. 

The  Chairman.  1  C  tin  is  used  for  cans  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  And  also  for  tinware. 

The  Chairman.  All  tinware? 

Mr.  Norton.  The  cheaper  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinary  tinware,  such  as  ladles  and  buckets? 

Mr.  Norton.  Pails,  cups,  pots,  and  all  that.  They  are  generally 
made  of  1 C,  and  sometimes  of  1  X. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  tin  imported  is  1  C  tin? 

Mr.  Norton.  1  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the^statistics. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  approximately. 

Mr.  Norton.  In  my  judgment,  I  should  say  four-fifths  of  all  the  tin 
that  comes  into  the  United  States  is  1  C  tin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  tin? 

Mr.  Norton.  We  import  it  direct  through  New  York  brokers.  We 
are  the  largest  buyers  of  tin  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  import  it  from? 

Mr.  Norton.  It  comes  directly  from  Swansea,  Wales. 

The  Chairman.  You  import  it  directly  trom  the  manufactory? 

Mr.  Norton.  We  import  it  directly  from  the  manufactory. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tin  industry  in  Wales, 
if  you  know? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  was  over  there  three  years  ago  and  went  all  through 
the  works.    To  what  does  your  question  relate? 

The  Chairman,  is  It  a  prosperous  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Norton.  I  think  it  is.  It  seems  to  be.  I  think  if  we  conld  get 
the  duty  increased  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  our  bring- 
ing it  right  into  this  country.  They  have  advantages  there  which  we 
have  not  here.  It  is  not  a  question  of  labor  altogether.  Most  of  the 
tin  of  the  world  is  made  in  a  valley  10  miles  long  at  Swansea,  right  at 
the  sea>board.  In  that  valley  are  found  the  iron  necessary  to  make  the 
steel  and  the  coal  and  all' the  requisites  right  at  hand.  They  are  right 
at  the  sea-board. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  they  make  the  steel  plates  there  1 

Mr.  Norton.  Bight  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Bight  in  this  valley  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Bight  in  this  valley. 

The  Chairman.  And  coat  themf 

Mr.  Norton.  Coat  them  right  there.  The  plates  are  rolled  in  the 
same  building  in  which  they  are  tinned.  Everything  is  at  their  hand. 
When  we  Americans  get  into  that  work  we  will  have  to  hunt  our  ore  in 
the  best  place  and  hunt  our  coal  in  the  best  place.  That  is  why  we 
ought  to  have  a  higher  duty  to  counteract  the  advantages  over  there. 
Il  IB  not  a  question  of  labor.  I  will  guaranty  Americans  will  compete 
with  them  inside  of  six  months  if  there  is  only  the.  question  of  labor 
involved.  • 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  coat  the  steel  with  tin;  what 
is  the  additional  cost  t 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  understood  it  is  about  50  cents  on  a  box;  an 
ordinary  box  of  1  C  tin. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  boxf 

Mr.  Norton.  One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  of  which  there  is. 
only  3  per  cent,  tin  on  these  cheaper  goods. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  how  much  a  boxf 

Mr.  Norton.  About  50  cents  for  labor;  that  is  what  you  mean,  is 
it  notf 

The  Chairman.   No  ;  the  total  cost  of  tinning  a  box  of  112  pounds  f 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  on 
that.    I  only  know  what  I  have  been  told  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  tin  is  concerned,  we  get  it  free. 

Mr.  Norton.  Tin  is  free.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  anybody  in 
that  respect.    We  can  lay  the  tin  down  here  as  cheap  as  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  tinning  112  pounds 
of  plate  or  steel  would  be  f 

Mr.  Norton.  I  hardly  know.  I  should  not  like  to  make  a  statement 
about  which  I  would  have  to  speak  only  from  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Norton.  We  do  not  buy  it  by  the  pound.    It  comes  by  the  box. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  a  box  f 

Mr.  Norton.  A  box  of  112  pounds  is  sold  here  with  the  duty  added 
in  New  York,  of  the  quality  we  use,  for  about  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  Duty  paid  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Duty  paid.    They  sell  it  pretty  cheap  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  price  advanced  lately  or  diminished  f 

Mr.  Norton.  It  went  up  last  year  at  the  time  of  the  great  advance 
in  tin.  The  French  syndicate  cornered  the  tin  of  the  world.  Since 
then  it  has  been  declining  and  it  is  about  where  it  was  ^  year  or  two 
years  ago.    Except  for  those  booms,  it  has  been  very  steady. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  combination 
on  it  over  there  T 
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»    Mr.  Norton.  I  think  not,  sir.    I  think  there  is  an  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  Free  competition  f 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  tin  at  Swansea! 

Mr.  Norton.  We  buy  it  through  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  other 
brokers  in  New  York,  who  import  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  tin  market  in  London  or  Swansea  f. 

Mr.  Norton.  In  London,  Liverpool,  and  Swansea.  Swansea  is  the 
center  of  the  manufacturing  district,  but  of  course  great  houses  are  in 
Liverpool  and  London. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  its  being  near  the  sea. 

Mr,  Norton.  Swansea  is  the  sea-port. 

The  Chairman.  From  whence  it  is  shipped  f 
/  Mr.  Norton.  From  whence  it  is  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  find  complications  in  providing  for  t;his 
drawback  which  yon  speak  of  on  the  tin  you  use.  What  do  you  think 
would  be  a  fair  rate  on  tin  so  as  to  enable  its  production  in  this  conu- 
tryl 

Mr.  Norton.  Do  you  mean  to  inquire  what  duty  I  think  wonld  be 
fair! 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    A  cent  a  pound,  you  fhink,  is  not  enongh  t 

Mr.  Norton,  I  think  it  is  too  low.  I  think  2  cents  a  pound  ought 
to  be  sufficient.  I  think  that  would  overcome  the  differences  in  freight 
and  other  advantages  they  liave,  so  that  in  a  short  time  we  could  manu- 
facture here  all  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  tin  do  you  make  usually  t 

Mr.  Norton.  All  sizes ;  anything  required. 

The  Chairman.  Quarts  I 

Mr.  Norton.  Quarts  and  less  than  that;  2-pound  and  3-pound  cans 
are  the  standard  cans  used. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  3-pound  can  t 

Mr.  Norton.  It  is  made  from  14  by  20  tin.  It  is  4}  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  hold  t 

Mr.  Norton.  It  holds  what  you  would  call  a  quart 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  quart  can  t 

Mr.  Norton.  Practically. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  a  2- pound  can  holdf 

Mr.  Norton.  Two-thirds  of  a  quart. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  quart  cans  do  you  make  from  a  box  of 
tin  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  There  are  about  417  sheets  in  1,000  cans.  That  is  the 
way  we  figure  it ;  between  3  and  4  boxes.  It  takes  417  sheets  to  make 
1,000  cans  and  there  are  112  sheets  in  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cans  would  a  box  make  f 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  a  matter  of  calculation.  I  never  fignred  it  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  4  boxes  make  1,000  canst 

Mr.  Norton.  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  sheets;  there  are  112 
sheets  to  tlie  box. 

The  Chairman.  Then  1  box  makes  250  cans  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  those  cans! 

Mr.  Norton.  It  fluctuates.  The  average  price  might  be  put  at  92.75 
a  hundred;  $li7.50  a  thousand. 

Ihe  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  the  duty  on  a  cant 
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Mr.  KoBTON.  It  is  small  on  a  can,  bat  on  the  35,000,000  we  sold  last 
year  it  is  a  good  deal.  There  are  417  sheets,  and  they  wtigh  about  a 
pound  to  the  sheet.  It  is  about  $4.17  on  a  thousand  of  those  cans. 
That  gives  it  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  $4.17  on  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Norton.  Of  1  G  tin,  one  pound  to  the  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  four- tenths  of  a  cent  on  each  can. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  it  exactly;  about  half  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  them  now  at  about  a  cent  a  can  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  About  $2.75  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  how  much  a  canf 

Mr.  Norton.  Two  and  three- fourths  cents.  The  duty  is  four-fifths 
of  a  cent  on  2*|.  It  is  quite  a  big  percentage.  We  figure  it  at  about 
35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now! 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  ad  valorem  duty.  There  is 
aaother  point  I  would  like  to  mention.  On  account  of  the  duty  being 
specific  Jt  is  greater  on  these  cheaper  cans  than  it  is  on  the  better  qual- 
ity of  tin-plates,  for  which  they  get  a  great  deal  more  money  in  the 
market  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  finer  tin,  relatively! 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir.  That  would,  of  course,  act  against  this  kind 
of  plate,  relatively. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  suggest!  * 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  I  think.  I  just  ^ant  to  get 
that  one  idea  before  you,  gentlemen,  to  think  of.  I  would  state  that 
petitions  have  been  circulated  all  over  the  United  States  among  all 
the  packers,  from  Maine  to  California,  on  this  very  subject.  Those  pe- 
titions will  come  in  through  the  representatives  in  time.  If  this 
action  can  be  taken  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  taken.  Now 
ve  would  like  to  know  what  the  iron  interests  think  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  These  petitions  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  you  have 
sQggesred? 

Mr.  Norton.  Exactly ;  asking  for  this  drawback.  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  one! 

The  Chairman.  You  may  leave  one  with  us. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  only  the  one  that  is  signed.    I  will  send  y«u  one. 


SPECTACLES  AND  EYE-GLASSES. 

December  7, 1888. 

Statements  of  GEOBGE  W.  WELLS,  of  the  American  Optical  Company,  of 
Soathbridge,  Mass.,  and  HENET  LOME,  of  the  Bansch  &  Lomh  Optical 
Cempany,  of  Eochester,  H.  T. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  some  matters  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  which 
are  satisfactorily  arranged  as  the  bill  now  stands,  and  there  are  some 
other  items  which  I  think  have  not  been  understood  by  the  committee, 
as,  knowing  their  intention  to  be  all  right,  I  feel  sure  they  would  not  so 
have  recommended.  Take,  for  instance,  paragraph  570,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

GImb  platc8  or  (links  rongh  cut  and  nu  wrought,  for  use  iu  the  manufacture  of  optical 
uutnunents,  ■pectacles,  and  eye-glasses,  and  suitable  only  for  such  use. 
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I 

That  is  perfectly  satisfactorj.  The  change  ia  text  from  the  present 
law  was  made  simply  to  meet  the  ruling  •f  the  Treasury  Department. 
{Witness  here  exhibited  a  sample  of  material  covered  by  the  para- 
graph.] This  stock  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  optical 
glass,  and  is  therefore  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Also  in  relation  to  paragraph  488,  ^'  Brazilian  pebbles,  rough  or  un- 
man afactured." 

That  is  all  right.  Now  I  would  like  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
understand  just  what  that  paragraph  covers.  Here  is  the  stock  just 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground  [exhibiting  specimen],  and  this  is  what 
is  called  the  roagh  or  slab  pebble  [exjiibiting].  This  is  the  article  in  a 
completed  state  [exhibiting].  It  is  not  a  product  of  glass  at  all,  though 
many  would  suppose  it  was,  from  the  looks  of  it.  It  woYild  require  an 
expert  to  detect  the  difference  after  the  lens  is  completed.  That  is  the 
Brazilian  pebble,  sometimes  called  lii^cotch  pebble,  and  that  description 
of  Brazilian  pebble  is  all  right  as  stated  in  the  bill. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  Brazilian  pebbles  found  in  Scotland  be  covered  by  the 
clause  f— A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  tl^e  commercial  designation  wherever 
they  are  found. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  found  in  our  country  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  them  large  enqugh  for  use  as  a  lens.  I  have  seen  them  as  large 
as  the  end  of  your  thumb.  They  are  obtained  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Now  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  118,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

All  manufactures  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shaU  be  the  component  material  of 
yalue,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  by  this  act,  45 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  were  told  that  this  clause  would  cover  these  Brazilian  pebbles. 
Sow  it  is  the  same  in  the  old  law  and  it  does  not  cover  it  in  that  pro- 
vision, for  they  are  not  manufactured  of  glass  at  all. 

By  Mr.  HisoOGK : 
Q.  What  phraseology  do  you  propose  with  which  to  cover  that  f — A* 
If  you  will  let  me  take  up  the  points  I  have  in  mind  I  will  come  to  that. 
This  provision  was  supposed  to  be  satisfactory  to  us,  but  until  within  a 
few  months  we  have  not  thought  it  possible  for  the  Department  or  any 
of  the  officers  connected  with  the  custom-house  to  make  a  different  rul- 
ing, that  is,  to  make  a  ruling  that  a  glass  lens  like  this  [exhibiting  to 
the  committee]  can  be  other  than  a  manufacture  of  glass  not  otherwise 
spe'bified :  but  I  have  learned  within  the  last'siz  weeks  that  it  has  been 
done,  ana  that  our  glass  industry  is  seriously  threatened,  which  we  have 
just  commenced,  by  this  ruling  if  it  is  carried,  and  it  is  being  so  affected 
today.  These  lenses  have  been  brought  in  under  this  paragraph  112, 
"cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished.'^  The  only  difference  between 
this  provision  and  the  present  law  is  simply  in  the  sizing.  They  have 
been  bringing  in  a  certain  shape  of  lens  which  has  come  in  square  like 
this  [exhibiting].  That  lens  has  been  brought  into  this  country  under 
this  clause  and  the  duty  upon  this  article  by  this  ruling  amounts  to  less 
than  1  per  cent.  That  being  the  case,  it  becomes  very  necessary  that 
lenses  as  such  should  have  a  special  enumeration;  that  is,  lenses  for 
spectacles  which^come  into  this  country  now  under  this  ruling  ground 
only  on  one  side.  '  It  is  a  cylinder,  either  concave  or  convex,  and  usually 
only  one  side  of  the  glass  is  ground  prior  to  importation.  The  other 
side  is  ground  here  to  conform  to  special  cases.  We  are  satisfied, 
althongh  1  have  not  the  absolute  proof — for  we  know  this  ruling  has 
brought  this  particular  kind  in — we  suspect  and  are  very  positive  that 
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these  spherical  lenses  are  brought  io  in  the  same  way.    We  would  there- 
fare  like  to  have  these  lenses  enumerated  specifically  in  the  law. 
Mr.HiscocK.  The  word  lens  should  cover  both! — A.  Yes, sir;  I  think 

so* 

By  Mr.  Albrigh  : 

Q.  How  would  it  do  if  you  put  it  under  paragraph  I18f — A.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  so  the  pebble  manufacturers  would  be  included. 

By  the  Chaibman: 
Q.  What  do  you  propose? — A.  Well,  I  had  thought  of  this  provis- 
ioD.    "  Lenses,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,"  would  cover  it;  but  it 
might  be  well  to  say  "of  any  material," 

By  Mr.  Hisgock  : 

Q.  Lenses,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  of  whatever  material 
would  cover  itf — A.  I  think  so.  None  come  in  manufactured  from 
any  other  material  except  for  experimental  purposes. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  We  could  put  it  into  paragraph  109,  instead  of  para- 
graph 118.  That  paragraph  is  framed  to  cover  certain  specific  articles 
which  would  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty,  but  parstgraph  118  is  intended 
f^imply  as  a  iMisket  clause  for  the  whole  glass  schedule.  I  should  think 
it  better  to  be  included  in  109. 

By  Mr.  HiscoGK: 

Q.  I  suppose  the  grinding  is  the  principal  element  of  cost,  and  that 
the  material  is  a  comparatively  small  item  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  value  is  added  to  this  Scotch  pebble  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  t — A.  The  labor  cost  is  equivalent  to  four  or  five  times  the 
original  value  of  the  material ;  and  in  glass  it  is  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  So  that  45  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  large  protection  1 

The  GHAiBurAN.  1  should  think  that  under  the  new  classification  in 
oor  bill  the  pebble  lenses  would  be  included? 

The  Witness.  You  think  it  would  be  now  t  . 

The  Chaibman.  No,  I  see  it  would  not  be  now. 

The  Witness.  The  trouble  is  that  this*  is  not  glass,  l)nt  another 
material. 

Mr.  HiSGOGK.  Mr.  Allison  is  speaking  of  the  paragraph  prescribing 
a  square-foot  duty. — A.  It  ought  to  cover  it,  but  this  is  cylinder  glass. 
The  trouble  is  that  this  cylinder  glass  is  blown  and  swung  in  the  pit, 
and  then  cut  open  and  beat  out.  That  is  what  gives  the  commercial 
Dame.  This  very  lens  is  made  in  that  way  and  cut  into  little  pieces  and 
then  ground  into  the  lens^  so  that  it  is  really  polished  glass  in  one  way 
of  looking  at  it.  But  how  they  construed  it  I  don't  know.  I'll  have  to 
look  that  up.  I  want  to  fix  it  so  there  will  not  be  any  trouble  here- 
after. It  has  only  been  done  within  the  year.  We  found  it  out  be- 
cause they  commenced  to  cut  on  prices.  We  knew  they  could  not  be 
paying  the  regular  duty  if  they  were  selling  them  at  tbat  price.  I 
think  if  my  proposition  should  be  accepted,  it  would  cover  it. 

The  Ghaibhan.  In  paragraph  118  you  might  put  in  your  provision 
for  lenses  "  whether  of  glass  or  other  material,"  and  then  say  "  and 
aD  manufactures  of  glass,  etc. 

Mr.  HiSGOGK.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  in  109. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes,  paragraph  109  seems  to  be  better  only  that  it 
applies  to  decorated  glass,  pocket  mirrors,  etc. 

Mr.  AXLISON.  Then  I  would  suggest  that  lenses,  whether  of  glass  or 
pebbles  and  whatever  the  stage  of  manufacture,  and  all  manufactures 
of  glassi  etc,  would  cover  the  case. 
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Mr.  AxDBiGH.  The  qaestioii  arises  whether  the  proposed  langoage 
would  uot  also  cover  theje  partially  manufactared  forms  of  Brazilian 
pebble. 

,  Mr.  Allison.  I  do  not  snppose  yon  want  that  material  in  its  rough 
shape,  although  partially  manufactured^  to  be  included  in  this  pro- 
vision?— A.  VVe  would  like  that  to  remain  as  it  is  in  the  bill,  on  the 
free  list,  aud  we  would  also  like  the  provision  as  to  glass  disks  to  re- 
main as  it  is. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Brazilian  pebble  sawn 
into  shape  but  not  polished  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  lense. 

The  Witness.  No;  it  is  on  the  free  list  just  the  same  as  the  glass  la 
on  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  specifically  named  iU 

Mr.  HiSGOCK.  I  would  suggest  as  a  substitute  for  paragraph  118  the 
following: 

All  manafacinros  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  is  the  compoDent  material  of  chief  valoe, 
inclacling  lenses,  wliether  of  glass  or  pebble,  mauafaotured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  45  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  object  to  anything  that  will  cover  it,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  that  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  criticism  I  would  make  to  that  would  be 
that  it  specifically  enumerates  articles  in  a  paragraph  intended  fo  cover 
unenumerated  articles. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  That  is  my  objection.  It  does  tiot  really  belong  in 
paragraph  118. 

The  Witness.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  having  a  special 
clause  for  lenses  f  The  lens  business  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  country, 
but  we  shall,  with  a  proper  protection,  within  a  very  few  years  make 
virtually  all  the  lenses  that  are  used  here. 

^  Mr.  HiscocK.  I  do  not  myself  see  much  objection  to  taking  Senator 
Aldrich's  proposition  and  inserting  the  following  language  after  the 
words  "claims  or  cases  "  in  line  315 :  <^And  lenses  composed  of  glass  or 
pebble  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part." 

The  ('haibman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  but  yon  could  put  it  in  there 
very  well.    Have  you  anything  further  to  say  f 

Senator  Hoab.  Did  .you  not  want  to  say  something  about  the  little 
matter  of  clay  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  our  manufacture  of 
lenses  we  use  a  polishing  material.  You  have  before  you  papers  in  re- 
lation to  it  giving  a  little  bit  of  history  of  this  matter.  It  is  called 
raddle  (or  reddle*),  or  red  earth,  and  we  used  to  enter  it  at  the  custom- 
house at  $1.50  per  ton,  but  we  now  have  to  pay  25  per  cent.  To  my 
knowledge  it  is  not  produced  here,  nor  is  there  a  deposit  of  it  on  this 
continent.  It  comes  from  Germany  and  England ;  we  get  ours  from 
England.  It  takes  the  place  of  rouge.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
packed  in  barrels,  aud  shipped  to  us,  and  is  used  only  for  polishing 
lenses,  and  is  the  only  purpose  to  which  I  have  known  it  to  be  applied. 
I  know  but  two  people  who  use  it. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  What  other  material  will  it  compete  with !— A.  I 
have  never  known  of  its  being  used  for  anything  else.  We  never 
found  that  the  custom  house  people  knew  what  it  was.  They  classified 
it  at  tl.50  per  ton  as  earth,  but  afterwards  changed  the  classification 
to  ochery  earth  at  25  per  cent.    We  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  used  as 

*.Tohn8ou'8  Cyclopuidia  detines  '^reddle,  or  red  chalk/'  ah  an  arj^niaceons  oxide  of 
iron  brought  from  Gonuany  and  England;  ih  usnd  fur  carjxMitcrH'  chalky  for  markiD|( 
Bheep,  for  drawing  ou  imiier,  and  fine  grades  for  polishing  spectacle  lenses.  See 
samples  sent  with  oar  letter  of  JOecember  10,  iu  care  of  Senator  Hoar. 
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a  color,  becaose  there  is  nothing  that  we  know  of  that  woald  set  it. 
We  can  not  find  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  Is  there  any  imported  except  such  as  you  import  f— A. 
No;  it  is  known  as  raddle  or  red  earth. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  it  came  from  t — ^A'.  From  England ;  not  a  great 
ways  firom  Birmingham. 

The  Chaibkan.  How  many  tons  do  you  import  in  a  year!— A. 
Probably  50  ton,  but  that  is  rather  guessing.  It  is  certainly  not  less 
than  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  ton  f — A.  About  $55  per  ton  laid  down  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  not  including  the  duty. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  Did  you  make  any  contest  before  the  Department  as 
to  the  classification  f — A.  Only  to  make  a  protest. 

Q.  When  was  that  decision  made — within  three  or  four  years  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  we  did  not  carry  it  beyond  the  custom-house  in  Boston. 
They  simply  called  it  an  ochery  earth. 

Mr.  AxDBiCH.  That  would  not  pay  25  per  cent.  T — A.  That  is  what 
they  charged  us,  yet  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  classification. 

Mr.  AXDBICH.  If  it  pays  25  per  cent,  it  must  be  as  a  paint  or  color 
unenumerated. — ^A.  Well,  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  I  would  like  to  see  that  decision. — A.  If  you  can  find 
the  letters  that  I  sent  you  some  time  since,  a  copy  of  it  will  be  found. 

Mr.  AXDBICH.  Ocheryearthspay  one-half  cent  per  pound  and  always 
have. — ^A.  I  will  quote  yon  our  statement  from  a  communication  in  June 
Uist: 

Bad  earth  or  raddle  \%  an  article  used  extensively  In  the  mannfaotore  of  lenses,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  a  polishiug  snhstance, 
hot  the  material  reaches  us  in  an  unmanufactured  or  crude  state  and  is  useless  until 
manafactared  and  prepared  for  our  work. 

This  earth  is  dug  from  the  ground  and  shoveled  into  casks  and  shipped.  We  claim 
that  it  is  dutiable  nnder  the  present  tariff  as  *' earths,  all  unwrought  or  unmanu- 
factored,  not  otherwise  specified,"  at  $1.50  per  ton,  and  the  first  lot  imported  by  us 
was  so  entered  and  assessed,  and  the  next  lot  was  entered  by  Uie  collector  as  **  ochery 
earth,"  and  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  assessed.  It  was  afterwards  and  is  now 
classified  by  the  collector  as  '*  oxide  of  iron,  a  color,"  and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  levied 

By  Mr.  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  unlike  any  other  of  these  red  earths 
which  can  be  used  as  color. — A.  The  question  is  whether  this  could  be 
used  for  some  other  purpose  and  thus  come  into  competition  with  some 
other  industry. 

Mr.  HiSGOCK.  The  question  is  whether  they  would  not  bring  all  these 
other  red  earths  in  as  raddleif  we  should  put  it  on  the  free  list. — A.  It 
is  only  produced  in  England  and  Germany,  and  we  get  all  of  ours  from 
a  farmer  in  England.  We  have  only  had  one  lot  come  from  Germany 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  tested. 

Mr.  HiSGOOK.  Well,  I  suppose  we  would  put  this  on  the  free  list,  if  it 
does  not  interfere  with  any  similar  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  AxDBiGH.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  the  raddle  or  red  earth. 

I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  item  of  spectacle  frames 
and  to  show  you  what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  matter  of  com- 
lietitiou  with  foreign  goods.  Here  are  two  pairs  of  spectacles,  one 
made  in  onr  factory  and  one  in  Germany  with  machinery  carried  from 
here  there  [samples  shown].  I  know  fully  of  this  because  the  party 
who  runs  the  business  abroiul  waii.ted  me  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
advised  me  that  I  could  make  more  money  than  1  could  here.  They 
iU^ve  taken  American  samples^  tools,  machinery,  and  even  the  engiuei 
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and  carried  them  over  to  J'raukfort,  where  they  get  help  for  oue-fifth 
the  cost  here.  Where  they  pay  machinists  $3.50  a  week,  we  pay  $3  to 
$3.50  per  day,  and  other  labor  in  the  same  proportion.  And  now  he  is 
sending  these  goods  into  this  country  and  under  selling  us.  This  is 
purely  a  question  of  labor. 

/Mr.  Allison.  Where  is  the  paragraph  covering  that  class  of  goods? 

The  Witness.  It  would  come  in  under  the  general  paragraph  for 
manufactures  of  various  metals  in  the  metal  schedule,  paragraph  198. 

Mr.  Allison.    What  do  you  want  specially  f 

The  Witness.  We  want  spectacles  enumerated  specially  with  a  little 
better  protection.  That  spectacle  we  make  of  steel  for  $1.05  per  dozen 
without  the  glass,  less  6  per  cent.  They  bring  in  this  one  [indicating-] 
and  sell  it  at  the  same  price  less  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  any  remedy  uu- 
'  less  you  increase  the  duty  in  the  other  clause  on  lenses,  because  they 
could  send  the  lenses  and  the  bows  in  under  separate  invoices. 

The  Witness.  As  to  the  protection  on  lenses,  we  do  not  ask  any- 
thing different;  we  will  hold  our  own  and  furnish  the  article  at  less 
money,  and  the  manufacturers  tell  us  they  are  very  glad  we  are  going 
into  the  business.  Thoy  say  ^^  we  are  paying  20  per  cent,  less  than  five 
^ears  ago."    I  am  alluding  only  to  the  steel  bow. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  Which  of  those  samples  is  made  by  you  t — A.  [Indicating.] 

Q.  What  you  claim  is  that  the  bows  are  brought  inlA.  Yes,  sir. — 
This  is  the  German  bow,  and  this  is  ours.  This  concern  in  Germany 
bring  in  these  goods  and  sell  them  for  20  per  cent,  less  than  our. prices, 
and  we  think  that  we  have  got  to  the  bottom.  The  difference  in  the 
two  samples  can  only  be  detected  by  an  expert.  We  claim  that  we 
should  have  a  better  protection  on  these  goods.  Of  course  he  brings 
them  in  as  frames. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  f — A.  We  leave  that  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  think  100  per  cent,  would  be  enough  f — A.  We  would 
not  ask  for  over  60  per  cent  We  only  ask  for  sufficient  per  cent,  to 
cover  the  difference  in  labor. 

Mr.  Wells  (addressing  Mr.  Lomb).  Do  you  know  of  this  raddle 
being  used  for  anything  else  than  polishing  lenses  f — A.  It  was  claimed, 
upon  being  imported  first,  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  coloring  material. 

By  Mr.  Wells  : 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  it  in  this  country? — A.  No,  sir; 
we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  it  in  this  country.    The  only  place 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  is  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Aldrich  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  same  article  as  colcothar f— A.  Some 
call  it  red  colco,  but  the  proper  name  is  raddle. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  thing  as  colcothart — A. 
1  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Wells.  Since  thej^  started  their  German  factory  our  product  has 
been  cut  down  and  our  customers  are  being  taken  away  from  us.  It  is 
seriously  interfering  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  si)ectacles,  and  the 
only  way  for  us  is  to  get  them  made  cheaper.  We  make  them  in  large 
quantities  and  as  cheap  as  any  one  ought  to  make  them  in  this  country. 
Of  course  what  we  want  is  a  little  more  protection. 
By  Mr.  Allison: 

4j.  We  will  consider  it  and  try  to  put  it  in  somewhere.    We  can  not 
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giveyoa  a  ponnd  daty.  Gould  not  some  other  specific  rate  be  fixed  ? — 
A.  They  vary  so  in  price,  from  $5  a  dozen  down,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  any  specific  rate.  They  even  make  them  as  low  as  $5 
or  to  a  gross. 

I  want  to  say  farther  a  ^ord  about  this  idea  of  cylinders  ground  ou 
one  side  and  imported  here.  That  does  not  interest  me  especially,  hut 
it  does  Mr.  Lomb,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  that  clause  of  paragraph 
109,  as  amended,  will  cover  them. 

Q.  What  is  this  used  fori — A.  For  spectacles. 

Mr.  HiSGOGK.  Then  it  is  a  lens? — A.  It  has  been  imported  for  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  square  foot,  while  in  some  of  the  custom-houses  they 
have  decided  it  is  a  lens. 

Mr  Wells.  If  you  call  that  a  lens,  then  the  proposed  paragrtiph 
covers  it. 

Mr.  LoMB.  Well,  this  is  a  lens,  and  I  think  your  proposed  paragraph 
covers  it  • 

Senator  Hoab.  Mr.  Wells  suggests  a  duty  of  55  per  cent,  on  spec- 
tacles and  eye-glasses  and  spectacle  and  eye-glass  frames. 


BRAIDS,  SHOE-LACINGS,  ETC. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  AXES, 

Manager  of  ike  Fletcher  Company,  Providence^  R,I. 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  Mr.  Ames  desires  to  speak  to  you  concerning  para- 
graph 305  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Ames.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrange  any  specific  duty  for 
each  of  the  articles  covered  by  that  paragraph  which  we  manufacture ; 
we  hare,  therefore,  always  come  in-  under  the  35  per  cent,  clause,  which 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  if  the  valuation  is  correct  and  the  full  duty  col- 
lected. The  trouble  is  that  undervaluation  is  so  gross  that  English 
and  German  goods  are  seriously  threatening  our  business.  Our  object 
is,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  specific  rate  ou  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lac- 
ings, of  which  we  are  manufacturers,  equivalent  to  the  present  35  per 
cent.  duty.  We  do  not  ask  any  increase,  but  we  do  desire  that  the  rate 
be  fixed  at  so  much  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  These  are  the  same  articles  that  Mr.  Osborne  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  a  few  days  ago.  But  he  also  referred 
to  the  articles  manufactured  from  silk. — A.  We  do  not  make  any  but 
eotton.  There  are  certain  classes  of  these  goods  that  run  up  in  the  high 
nambers  and  are  worth  as  much  as  $  l  .30  per  pound.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  a  specific  duty  at  so  much  per  pound  based  on  the  price  of  these 
goods  it  would  cover  the  whole  question,  but  all  we  want  is  protection 
on  the  fine  goods. 

By  Mr.  Hiscook: 

Q.  What  clause  would  cover  it  f — A.  There  is  none;  they  come  under 
the  nnenumerated  clause  at  35  per  cent.,  paragraph  326. 

Q.  The  shoe-lacings  would  come  under  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  Mr.  Osborne  was  speaking  the  other  day  of  machines 
for  braiding  lying  idle  in  Mr.  Moil's  fa(*.tory.  This  gentleman  (Mr. 
Ames)  has  7,000  braiding  machines  in  operation. 
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Mr.  HiscocK.  What  do  you  want  t — A,  We  want  the  duty  fixed  at 
80  much  a  pound/  My  idea  was  on  boots,  shoe  and  corset  laces,  la(^ingH 
or  lacets  made  from  cotton  yarn,  whether  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  glazed,  etc.,  the  duty  shall  be  35  cents  per  pound.  Some  ui* 
these  laces  are  made  from  No.  100  yarn,  which  yarn  iuf  the  grey  pays  a 
duty  of  33  cents  per  pound.  I  think  goods  made  of  No.  100  yarn  sheukl 
pay  a  duty  per  pound  fully  as  high  as  the  grey  yarn. 

By  Mr.  Aldrigh  : 

Q.  Do  yon  manufacture  anything  but  cotton  T — A.  No. 
Q.  Are  they  made  of  cheaper  fiberSySuch  as  jute  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
call  them  linen. 

By  Mr.  Hiscogk  : 

Q.  Would  not  the  provisions  in  regard  to  undervaluation  help  yoa 
outf — ^A.  I  .was  in  Europe,  and  while  there  I  made  an  examination  and 
got  their  prices.  They  said  we  will  invoice  you  at  any  price  you  name 
for  the  custom-house.  I  did  it  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing.  It  has 
become  a  custom  in  the  case  of  ad  valorem  duties  to  grossly  under- 
value, and  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  invoice  anything  that  will  not 
hang  them. 

By  Mr.  Aldrigh  : 

Q.  Gould  you  not  fix  the  rate  on  the  items  alluded  to  at  30  cents  per 
pound  f  That  is  much  less  than  these  other  people  ask. — ^A.  The 
present  duty  is  35  per  cent.,  and  the  proposed  duty  ought  to  be  about 
35  cents  per  pounds  Thirty- three  cents  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  duty  on.  No.  100  yarn.  And  the  manufactured  goods  should 
certainly  be  protected  at  least  to  the  extent  of  3  cents  more.  Thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound  would  cover  the  business. 

By  Mr.  HiSGOGK: 

Q.  Would  you  make  your  rate  to  cover  the  whole  of  that  clause? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  articles  would  "be  as  well  in  the  unenumer- 
ated  clause. 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  would  make  cords,  braids,  and  lacings  35  cent«  per 
pound. 

Mr.  HiSGOGK.  Why  not  make  the  whole  clause  that  wayt 

Mr.  AxDRiG^.  I  do  not  feel  so  certain  about  the  others,  or  whether 
it  would  be  enough. 

Mr.  Ames.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  boots,  shoe  and  corset  lacings,  lamp 
or  caudle  wicks,  braided  or  woven,  35  cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  high  duty  on  these  shoe-laces  with  these  metal 
fastenings? — A.  The  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  shoe-laces  is  equal  to 
about  one  ounce  in  the  pound  of  cotton  and  costs  26  cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Aldrigh  : 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  the  coarsest  fabrics  you  make  ! — A.  The  cot- 
ton and  labor  used  in  them  is  equal  to  33  cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  making  graded  classification? — A.  No,  sir; 
1  think  not.  If  you  should  say,  *'Not  finer  than  35,''  they  would  get 
them  ail  in  at  that  rate  in  some  way, 
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By  Mr.  ALDBIOH  : 
Q.  Woald  not  36  cents  per  ponnd  be  too  mach  on  edndle  and  lapp 
wicks! — A,  Yes,  it  would  be  a  pretty  high  duty  on  coarse  yarns.  There 
are  no  goods  of  that  character  fine  enough  to  call  for  that  rate  of  duty. 
We  msS^e  large  quantities  of  lamp-wicks.  We  make  the  light-house 
wioks.  They  used  to  be  made  in  France,  but  we  make  them  now.  They 
would  not  require  35  cents  per  pound  duty. 

By  Mr.  Allison  :  ^ 

Q.  Are  they  to  be  included  t — A.  I  am  not  asking  about  wicks.  We 
do  not  ask  for  more  than  35  per  cent.  in.  the  unenuuierated  clause.  Our 
worst  competitor  in  the  wick  business  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
They  started  to  give  wicks  away  and  they  sink  the  capital  of  their  wick 
company  every  year.  The^ii  claim  that  they  make  a  wick  which  burns 
more  oil.  They  make  the  poorest  wick  that  is  made ;  but  they  have  an 
agent  in  most  every  village  who  virtually  gives  them  away.  Their 
pamphlet  states  that  for  the  good  of  the  public  they  sink  their  capital 
every  year. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  is  the  phraseology  of  your  proposed  paragraph  f 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Gotten  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings,  ^ 
l«np  or  candle  wicks,  braided  or  woven,  35  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Amss.  The  very  finest  kinds  of  knittings  want  to  be  a  good 
quality  of  yams,  soft  spun  and  fink 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  He  did  not  ask  for  this,  but  others  do. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  is  the  duty  nowf 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  manufacturers  say' that 
they  can  not  make  them  with  that  rate  of  duty.  This  Mr.  Moll  wants 
45  cents  and  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  do  you  do  with  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  etc.f 

The  Witness.  Lacings  are  made  out  of ^100  yarn  which  is  worth  80 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Allison.  Then  I  should  think  you  would  rather  have  the  ad 
valorem  f — A.  But  of  these  there  are  comparatively  few.  The  bulk  of 
the  laces  come  in  at  about  60  yarn,  which  is  about  a  dollar  per  pound 
on  the  other  side  when  finished. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  That  gives  them  about  35  per  cent. — A.  That  is  the 
character  of  the  best  goods  that  come  in  in  the  greatest  number  used  are 
the  cheapest  goods,  but  I  mean  that  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  these 
general  goods  which  come  in  and  which  we  make  and  we  Gnd  that  they 
can  sell  them  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  the  material  and  make  them, 
their  labor  being  cheaper.    We  make  the  finest  laces  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Allison.  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  f — A.  There  is  the 
Osborne  Cheeseman  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  the  Union  Company, 
Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  and  others. 

By  Mr.  Aldbioh  : 

Q.  The  goods  you  make  are  all  braided  goods t— A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
braided.    All  lacings  are  braided. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  do  you  call  cx>tton  lacets  f— A.  Those  [indicat- 
ing! are  cotton  lacets. 

Q.  Are  they  not  braids  as  well  ? — A.  Yes,  but  they  are  used  as  la- 
cings.   Cotton  lacings  finished  like  silk. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject. 
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GAS-BURNER  TIPS. 

STATEMEin  of  WILLIAM  D.  TILDEN ,  OF  HBW  TOSK  CUT. 

Mr.  HisoocK  This  gentlemaD  appears  here  to  advocate  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  on  gas  xburner  tips. 

By  air.  AXLISON : 

Q.  Where  are  they  classified  in  the  tariff,  under  earthenware  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  We  desire  to  Jiave  inserted  between  items  104  and  106  "gas- 
burner  tips,  60  qents  per  gross."  There  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try some  wrought  iron  tips  which  are  very  expensive  and  only  sold  to 
a  limited  number  of  people.  The  bulk  of  the  tips  tbat  are  used  in  this 
country  are  made  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.     Those  made  in  Germany 

are  by ,  and  are  superior  to  those  made  in  Bohemia  by . 

Formerly  the  duty  was  55  per  cent,  but  under  the  decision  rendered  in 
the  United  States  court  in  New  York  the  duty  was  reduced,  or  rather 
the  classification  was  changed,  so  that  tbey  paid  25  instead  of  55  per 
cent.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  manufacture 
them  in  this  country.  A  concern  in  Cincinnati  had  manufactured 
them,  but  they  have  been  driven  out  of  business.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  these  tips  is  on  the  other  side,  because 
they  do  not  use  the  same  size  as  we  use  here ;  but  a  tip  which  certainly 
costs  no  more  to  manufacture  can  not  be  bought  for  any  less  in  Europe 
than  is  charged  for  it  here.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  under- 
valued when  tbey  are  brought  here. 

We  have  invested  over  $100,000  to  make  these  tips  [indicating],  and 
we  find  that  they  cost  just  ^  fraction  over  $1  a  gross.  The  cost  is  pria- 
cipally  in  the  labor,  for  although  we  u^e  machinery  in  their  manufact- 
ure we  are  compelled  to  use  intelligent  workmen,  because  the  use  of 
such  labor  is  necessary  to  produce  present  results.  The  cheapest  meu 
we  have  we  pay  $12  a  week,  and  from  that  to  $35  a  week.  We  think 
if  we  could  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  lava  tips  that  we  could  control  the 
market  here,  because  in  our  tips  there  are  144,  while  the  lava  tips  are 
all  more  or  less  damaged  by  transportation.  We  have  met  practically 
the  same  experience  as  the  gentleman  who  went  out.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  tips  are  given  away  by  gas  companies.  That  practice  has  come 
into  use  since  the  establishment  of  the  electric  light.  It  is  done  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  consumer.  They  give  away  the  cheapest  tips  thev  caa 
buy.  The  chandelier  and  gas-Qxture  companies  are  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  gas  tips  iu  this  country,  and  what  we  ask  is  that  in  tbi  tarifif 
bill  we  should  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  lava  gas-tip,  and  then  if  we  can 
not  live  let  us  die. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Does  anybody  make  lava  tips  in  this  country  f — A. 
No. 

Q.  And  nobmly  would  make  them  if  this  ruling  was  established  ? — 
A.  They  tried  to  do  it  when  the  duty  was  55  per  cent,  and  they  could 
not  live. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 
Q.  How  are  they  made!— A.  There  is  a  stick  of  clay  cut  out  and  it 
is  allowed  to  partially  Set;  they  are  sawn  into  lengths;  they  are  drilled, 
then  the  slits  are  sawn  and  the  tips  are  baked  in  an  oven.    That  is  i^ll 
done  in  Germany  with  labor  of  the  very  cheapest  kind. 
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Mr.  HiscoGK.  How  mach  are  they  worth  1— A.  The  be^  sell  for  60 
ceuts  i>er  gross,  the  cheapest  for  50,  in  this  country.  They  do  not  use 
the  same  tips  abroad. 

By  Mr.  Aldbich  : 

Q.  How  much  are  they  worth  on  the  other  sidel— A.  The  cheapest 
sell  for  81  ceuts;  but,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  not  the  same  tips, 
although  I  can  not  say  that  they  cost  any  more  to  manufacture.  They 
use  a  different  fixture. 

Q.  What  would  tips  that  sell  here  for  30  cents  cost  there  1 — A.  I  do 
not  know.    They  do  not  use  them  there  al^  all. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  How  long  would  a  lava  tip  burn  f — ^A.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  kind  of  gas  you  use.^  On  heavy  water  ga«  they  do  not  last  as  long 
as  on  coal  gas.  With  coal  gas  they  last  indefinitely,  with  the  water 
gas  tbey  no  not  last  nearly  as  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  sell  these  tips  for  [indicating]  t — A.  They  cost  us  to 
manufacture  a  small  fraction  over  a  dollar  a  gross. 

Q.  is  there  a  patent  on  them  t-^A.  There  is  a  patent  applied  for  on 
the  process  of  rolling  the  neck  in. 

Mr.  HiscOGK.  I  can  see  how  we  can  put  those  tips  on  the  same  line 
and  at  the  same  rates  of  protection  that  we  put  other  earthenware,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  any  higher. 

Mr.  TiLDEN.  If  you  decide  to  put  a  rate  upon  these  tips,  we  would 
by  all  means  prefer  a  specific  one.  because  we  do  not  believe  that  under 
existing  law  they  are  correctly  invoiced. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  say  they  sell  for  on  the  other  side! — A.  The 
cheapest  tip  sells  for  3  shillings  and  5  pence,  which  is  practically  8> 
cents. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  The  German  tips  t— A.  They  sell  for  that  in  England. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  Are  they  better  than  those  brought  here  t — A.  Ko,  sir  ^ 
they  are  only  made  in  a  different  way.  The  tips  over  there  are  made 
with  a  thread  on  the  other  side  to  screw  into  the  fixtures  without  the 
use  of  a  .    We  have  to  uso  a  for  the  tip  to  set  into. 

That  makes  the  gas-burner. 

Mr.  Allison.  And  that  is  usually  made  of  metal  heret — A.  Those 
have  always  been  made  of  brass.  We  are  just  commencing  to  manu- 
facture steel,  made  of  steel  and  jacketed  with  brass.  We  jacket  with 
brass  or  nickel,  or  both. 

By  Mr.  HiscoOK : 

Q.  They  sell  for  80  cents  on  the  other  side.  Forty  cents  a  gross  would 
be  50  per  cent. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  they  have  to  pay  transporta- 
tion charges  from  Germany  to  England,  but  this  can  not  be  very  heavy. 
But  you  see  that  even  if  you  make  a  50  or  55  per  cent,  duty,  you  make 
one  and  the  same  rate  of  duty  for  two  different  classes  of  tips,  and  thus 
protect  one  more  than  you  do  the  other.  It  places  the  Bohemian  tip  at 
an  advantage  over  the  German  tip.  The  German  tip  is  a  much  better 
one  than  the  Stodlemann  or  Bohemian  tip.  The  Stodlemann  tip  is  princi- 
pally used  by  manufacturers  of  cheap  gas-fixtures.  In  giving  their  60 
per  cent  duty  for  gross  you  would  only  put  us  on  the  par  with  the 
others. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument. — A.  It  is 
simply  whether  you'want  these  burners  to  be  manufactured  with  Amer- 
}e$^n  labor  and  machinery  or  to  be  manufactured  abroad. 
84  TAB 
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Mr.  HiSGOOK.  Tou  are  asking  us  to  pnt  a  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  same  industry  in  this  counti^i 
but  to  protect  another  indastry  which  competes.  I  think  that  is  a  lit- 
tle'further  than  the  principle  has  ever  been  carried. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  That  is  putting  a  duty  on  candles  because  they  com- 
pete with  kerosene  oil. 

Mr.  TiLBEN.  Theselavatipsaretheonlytipsthatarecominghere,and 
the  only  ones  competing  with  our  mannfactare.  With  55  per  cent,  duty 
the  manufacture  of  tips  of  identically  the  same  kind  was  wiped  out  and 
could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  That  may  be  a  good  reason  for  putting  lava  tips  oa 
the  free  list.  •  . 

Mr.  HiscocK.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  put  a  duty  of  the  na- 
ture you  suggest.  We  can  pot  pnt  a  duty  on  lava  tips  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  another  kind  of  tips.  We  would  simply  be  driving  out  of 
the  market  a  confederate  of  yours. 

The  WiTUBSS.  We  do  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  HiscoGK.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  ri  *  t  to  put  a  duty  on  lava 
tips  which  shall  force  people  to  use  steel  tips. 

Mr.  TiLDEN.  We  do  not  ask  this.  If  they  are  both  at  the  same  price 
people  are  allowed  to  buy  either. 

Mr.  HiscooK.  That  is  further  than  we  have  ever  carried,  protection 
in  a  bill.  Of  course,  you  are  going  to  meet  this  difficulty  about  iU 
Ihat  you  may  as  well  consider.  You  have  put  this  enormous  duty, 
which  is  practically  100  i)er  cent.,  on  lava  tips,  and  the  result  of  it  is 
that  you  will  develop  the  lava-tip  industry  in  the  United  States.  Here 
is  the  whole  earthenware  schedule^  in  which  the  highest  rate  is  65  per 
cent.,  and  they  are  all  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  how  we 
can  go  above  it. — A.  Well,  50  per  cent,  will  help  to  this  extent,  but  it 
will  never  enable  the  manufacturers  in  America  to  compete  with  Ger- 
man lava  tips. 

Mr.  TiLDBN.  I  hope^  Senator,  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  give  us 
some  protection. 


PEHTIOH  OF  THE  0A8  OCnrSVMERS  BEVEFIT  COMPAHT. 

New  Tobk,  December j  1888. 
To  the  honorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  pend- 
ing  tarift'  bill,  under  Schedule  B,  earthen  and  glass- ware,  as  item  104J, 
"  Gas-burner  tips,  60  cents  per  gross." 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows : 

Large  quantities  of  earthenware  tips  are  Imported  from  Germany. 
Up  to  January,  1886,  duty  was  assessed  at  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem,, 
under  Schedule  B,  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1883,  as  "  all  other  earthen  ^ 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of  earthy 
or  mineral  substances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for." 

Suit  was  brought  by  the  E.  P.  Gleason  Manufacturing  Company 
agains  t W.  H.  Bobertson,  collector,  for  the  recovery  of  alleged  excessive 
duties  exacted  from  the  plaintiff  on  earthen  or  lava  tips  imported  at  thia 
port  between  July,  1883,  and  April,  1884;  which  soit  was  tried  Jan- 
uary 18, 1886.  '         '      ' 

The  plaintiff,  protesting,  claimed  the  tips  were  property  dutiable 
under  section  2513  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  a<  20  ^er  <?^BtanLad 
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Taloiem,  nnder  schedule  B  of  that  act,  as  <^  brown  earthenware,  com- 
mon stone- ware,  gasietOrts,  and  stone- ware  not  ennmerated." 

Jad^ent  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiif,  that  the  goods  were  prop- 
erly dutiable  at  20  percent  ad  valorem,  and  in  this  the  Department  ac- 
quiesced, so  that  since  that  time  lava  tips  have  paid  dnty  at  that  rate. 
We  have  the  material  with  which  to  make  them  in  this  oonntry,  bat 
as  the  principal  cost  of  their  mannfacture  is  the  expense  Ibr  labor  we 
can  not  compete  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany.  Attempts  to 
make  the  tips  in  this  country  have  failed  on  this  account. 

The  Gas  Gonsnmers  Benefit  Comi^auy  of  the  United  States,  factory 
2L  Jane  street,  ^ew  York  City,  has  just  begun  to  make  a  gas-burner  tip 
out  of  steel.  These  tips  are  superior  in  every  way  to  those  now  in  use, 
but  their  introduction  is  made  diiticnlt  by  the  cheap  imported  earthen 
or  so-called  lava  tips,  above  mcutioned. 

If  adequate  protection  is  given,  as  asked^  it  will  insure  the  success 
and  permanenc3'  of  one  of  the  many  minor  American  industries  using 
American  materials  and  machinery  and  employing  American  labor, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  establish  in  this  country. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

.Wallis  M.  Jaokson. 
George  M.  Wabd. 
Geo.  T.  Gaden. 
F.  B.  Thttbbbb. 
H.  K.  Thubber, 


SILKS,  VELVETS,  AND  PLUSHES. 

SIATEKEirT  OF  HB.  BICHA&BSON. 

Gentlemen  :  ^Ir.  Chenery  and  myself  have  gone  over  this  silk 
Rehednle,  and  in  line  1604,  paragraph  375,  a  limit  was.  introduced  when 
all  of  these  things  were  consolidated  in  one  paragraph,  and  it  referred 
to  silk  goods  only.  There  are  no  plushes  as  light  as  one  ounce  per 
square  yard  and  a  great  many  are  much  heavier  than  8  ounces  per  square 
yard.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  have  that  limit  stricken  out,  and  it 
would  simplify  matters. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  is  your  suggestion  f — A.  That  you  leave  out  the 
words,  ^*  weighing  not  less  than  1  ounce  nor  more  than  8  ounces  per 
square  yard." 

Mr.  Allison.  So  that  it  will  read— 

YelveU,  plusbes,  or  other  pile  fabrics  in  the  piece  (iDcluding  ribbons),  not  other- 
wise specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  coataining  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum 
in  weight  of  silk,  one  dollar  per  ponnd  and  fifteen  per  centnm  ad  valorem ;  the  sadie, 
eoatai&inK  less  than  fifty  per  centaiu  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum  in 
wei*rht  of  silk,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  va- 
liirviD;*tlie  same,  coataiuiug  fifty  per  centum  or  more  in  weight  of  silk,  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  pound  aud  fifteen* per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  ascertaining  the 
percentage  of  silk  nnder  this  act  the  weight  of  silk  shall  be  taken  as  found  in  the 
gtiods. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  clause! — ^A.  The  other  clause  is  all  right. 
That  would  throw  the  lace  goods  into  that  clause. 

By  Mr.  ALDRiCfl: 

Q*  There  (ire  no  plushes  weighing  less  than  1  ounce  to  the  square 
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yard  t—  A.  'Soue  bo  light  and  many  weighing  more  than  10  ounces — 
fiome  weigh  8  and  12  ounces  per  square  yard. 

The  history  of  that  limit  is  this :  We  got  up  a  schedule  by  the  pound 
and  by  the  yard  combined  and  that  was  presented  to  the  iS'easury  De- 
partment. They  wanted  to  get  some  scheme  as  near  specific  as  pos- 
sible au<i  then  they  worked  out  these  paragraphs  and  retained  the  same 
limit  when  the  two  sorts  of  goods  were  separated  and  that  was  just 
how  it  occurs  in  there.  They  put  the  same  limit  as  in  the  silk  goods 
when  they  were  all  grouped  under  one  heading  before.  You  will  find  it 
in  Mr.  Secretary  Fairchiid's  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Morrison  of  the 
House.  The  duties  were  to  be  so  much  per  square  yard,  I  think  16  cents 
l>er  square  yard,  and  so  much  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Aldbich  : 

Q.  Tou  think  the  limit  proper  in  paragraph  374 1 — ^Yes,  sir;  but  not 
in  375. 

By  Mr.  Allison: 

Q.  Are  these  plushes  and  velvets  as  valuable  as  silk  t— A.  Some  of 
them  are  not  so  valuable  and  some  of  them  are  more  valuable.  The  rate 
per  pound  is  less  in  some  cases.  Some  are  very  valuable  as  you  will 
see  by  the  schedule  on  which  this  is  based,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Eingle 
and  Tichener.  When  it  was  put  in  it  was  intended  to  cover  velvets 
and  plushes  and  by  taking  it  out  it  covers  them  better.  Then  you  do 
away  with  the  ad  valorem  difficulty  which  has  been  a  rather  serious 
one  in  some  of  these  high-priced  velvet  goods. 

By  Mr.  Aldeioh. 

Q.  I  can  see  very  plainly  that  there  could  not  be  any  velvets  or 
plushes  that  would  weigh  less  than  1  ounce  per  square  yard.  They 
could  make  other  fabrics  but  not  a  pile  fabriq.  The  weight  would  be 
necessarily  more  than  that.  In  order  to  run  below  that  rate  it  would 
have  to  be  an  open-work  material  of  some  kind. 

M.  BiOHABDSON.  These  light-weight  surahs  weigh  about  2  ounces  to 
the  square  yard. 

Mr.  Aldeioh.  The  only  eflfect  would  be  upon  the  heavier  grade  of 
goods.    There  could  not  be  any  of  them,  weighing  less  than  2  ounces. 

The  Chaieman.  It  would  have  the  effect  upon  goods  weighing  more 
than  8  ounces. 

Mr.  Albuich.  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  would  put  up  the  rates  or 
not. 

Mr.  RiCHAEDSON.  On  something  very  costly  and  very  elaborate,  if 
the  50  per  cent,  could  be  ascertained,  probably  it  would  not  be  as  large 
a  duty.  We  are  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  rates  all  through  if  we  can  get 
at  them. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  f— A.  We  want  to  have  all  the 
items  regarding  silk  appear  in  the  silk  schedule,  and  we  are  o})posed 
to  legislating  for  special  uses.  That  has  been  all  our  trouble  in  this 
bonnet  and  hat  material  clause.  In  paragraph  390  are  the  words  "  silk 
twist,"  which  mean  nothing  there;  all  that  they  do  they  conflict  with 
the  paragraph  373,  where  threads  are  provided  for  at  30  per  centum. 
That  is  sewing  silk,  if  it  means  anything ;  and  it  means  that. 

Mr.  Aldeich.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  left  outt— A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  to  insert  the  words,  after  clause  in  line  1G66, "  not  wholly  or  partly 
of  silk."  That  paragraph  390  ought  to  be  modified  in  some  way,  for  it 
is  very  unfair  to  the  silk  industry. 
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Hr.  ALBBtCH.  No  more  tban  to  woolen  and  other  industries. — ^A. 
The  woolen  and  mohair  cloth  mentioned  there  are  not  made  in  this 
coantry. 

Mr.  A1.DRIGH.  They  wonld  be  if  they  received  decent  treatment. 
That  is  an  anomalous  provision  anyway. — A.  It  is  indeed.  It  shuts 
oat  the  employment  of  a  great  many  women  engaged  in  crotcheting 
silk  twist  by  hand. 

Mr.  Allison.  You  think  silk  twist  is  already  provided  fori — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldsigh.  I  think  those  words  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Allison.  We  will  see  about  it.  You  certainly  raise  a  great 
qvestiou. — ^A.  We  think  it  is  a  virtuous  question. 

Q.  It  is  andoubtedly  righteous,  but  to  change  it  would  necessitate 
blearing  a  number  of  people. — A.  As  it  is,  it  has  been  too  easily  used 
for  the  importation  of  silk  braids.  Buttons  made  of  silk  braid  obtain 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent  The  making  of  buttons  is  a  very  simple  process. 
They  are  just  stamped  out  by  machinery.  It  is  not  a  difficult  and  elabo  • 
rate  process  like  the  manufacture  of  silk.  We  think  that  the  silk  clauses 
in  the  silk  schedule  ought  to  cover  all  questions  about  silk. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  else  have  you  to  say  t — A.  Some  of  our  people 
make  silk  braid,  and  the  same  people  also  make  mohair  braid.  In  para- 
graph 254  all  the  mohair  yam  is  imported  material,  and  it  is  assessed 
at  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent.,  while  the'  braids  which  are 
made  from  them  are  classified  in  paragraph  360  at  30  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent.  If  you  would  change  that  30  to  40  cents  per  pound, 
that  woald  give  them  10  per  cent,  margin.  This  braid  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  buttoas,  as  it  is  easily  made.  The  material  is  prepared 
for  them  just  as  in  buttons. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  ought  to  be  made  35 
tenia  per  i>ound. 

Mr.  KiCHARDBON.  It  really  ought  to  be  made  40  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aldkich.  We  could  not  give  tliem  over  40  cents  per  pound 
and  45  per  rent.,  because  we  are  bound  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of 
the  bill.  We  advanced  all  the  other  articles  in  this  schedule  and  left 
this  one  just  as  it  is  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Allison.  Your  idea  is  that  we  have  got  the  finished  product 
lower  than  the  material! — A.  There  is  one  or  two  per  cent,  difference 
in  favor  of  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  EiCHABDSON.  No,  not  very  serious.  As  we  are,  however,  fixing 
a  tariff  which  we  hope  will  last  for  some  time  to  come,  we  want  to  fix  it 
aboat  right. 

Mr.  ALDBIGH.  I  think  myself  it  ought  to  be  a  little  more  than  30 
cents  per  ponnd. 

^r.  BiCHABDSON.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  proposed  bill 
the  provision  for  beads  and  bead  ornaments. 

Mr.  Allison.  We  left  it  out  purposely. 

Mr.  BiGHABDSON.  There  are  the  beads  which  are  not  made  here 
while  the  bead  ornaments  are  placed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Not  if  the  ornaments  are  of  silk.  They  will  then 
pay  50  per  cent.  If  the  beads  were  not  the  component  material  of  chief 
valae,  they  would  pay  duty  as  silk,  is  that  not  so  ?  And  if  glass  was 
the  component  of  chief  value,  they  would  pay  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  HicHABDSON.  We  leave  them  in  the  glass  schedule,  then. 
They  are  provided  for  in  the  present  law  separately. 

Mr.  AliDBlOH.  We  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  that  provision  and  tried 
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to  have  them  pay  according  to  the  inaterial  of  chief  value.    There  are 
hardly  any  of  thorn  that  woald  pay  less  than  50  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  gentleman  here  trying  to  talk  to  us  about  chenille. 
He  wants  a  daty  of  $17  per  poand,  which  we  told  him  looked  rather 
high.  What  do  you  know  about  it  and  about  its  cost,  etc.?— A.  Every 
lady  almost  that  you  see  has  c;henille  on  her  made  here, 

Q.  Do  you  make  itt — ^A.  We  do  not,  but  they  are  mado  here  very 
extensively. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  duty  t  * 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.    Even  the  flue  chenille  thread  is  made  here 
and  woven  into  curtains,  portiers,  etc. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  ?— A.  It  sells  for  various  prices  as  chenille  fine 
enough  for  weaving  thread. 

Q.  So  that  a  duty  of  so  much  a  yard  would  not  do  ? — Au  No;  it  is  in 
the  piece  and  in  drops  on  ladies  dresses.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
worn  pretty  considerably. 

Mr.  Allison.  Seventeen  dollars  per  pound  would  be  a  pretty,  good 
duty  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  $17  a  pound  f    Good  heavens  t 


CARD-CEOTHING. 

Statement  of  CHABIES  A  DEHKT,  of  Leioester,  Hasi.,  and  Kr.  FULLSB, 
of  Stedman-Fnller  Mamtfaotoring  Company,  of  £hoda  laland* 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  card-clothing  f 

Mr.  FuLLEE.  If  the  rates  of  duty  on  wire  remain  unchanged,  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  but,  we  understand,  the  proposition^  is  to  advance  wire 
from  3  cents  per  pound  to  45  per  cent. 

Q.  Forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allison.  Where  is  that  provision  t 

Mr.  Aldrioh.  That  provision  ia  found  in  line  600,  paragraph  151. — 
A.  Yes;  you  will  find  it  in  paragraph  151. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  existing  law  f — A.  !Nb,  sir;  the  existing  law  is  3  cents 
per  pound. 

Q,  Whether  the  wire  cost  10  cents  or  $1  per  pound  1— A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  your  provision  increases  the  duty  on  the  wire  we  use. 

Mr.  Allison.  Yes;  I  can  see  that  it  does  very  largely. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
very  largely. 

Mr.  Allison.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  of  it  imported. 
We  use  about  426,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Which  item  are  you  looking  at  t 

Mr.  Allison.  The  item  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  page  Sio.  What 
do  you  say  if  we  leave  wire  at  45  per  cent,  t — A.  Then  that  increases 
thejrate  of  duty  on  the  wire  we  use,  which  runs  from  26  to  35,  wire  grade. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  tempered  steel  wire,  hardened  a.ud  tempered  steel 
wire.    It  would  increase  the  price  from  8^^  cents  to20f^  cents. 

Q,  That  is,  if  the  wire  is  bought  abroad  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrioh.  State  that  over  again. — A.  It  would  increase  the  cost 
price  to  us  varying  from  5^  cents  up  to  17^  cents  per  poundi  it 
being  now  3  cents  a  pound  duty. 
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Q.  Ad  iDcrease  from  6io  12  cents  a  pound!— A,  No,  sir;  from  6 'to 
17  cents  a  pouuii.    I  am  8i)eaking  of  the  numbers  we  use,  from  20  to  35. 

Mr.  HisoocK.  Costiujf  from  id  to  45!— A*  Yes,  Qm  The  price  is 
from  19  cents  to  45  on  number  26  to  35,  wire  grade.  Now  there  is  added 
to^that  the  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound.  Now,  based  upon  the  rate  of  45 
per  cent.,  suggested  in  your  bill,  instead  of  3  cents  per  pound  it  increases 
the  price  as  follows : 

Copg  of  WoBkhMm  f  Momipiip€r» 


Thirty- 

TMrty. 

N«. 

Price. 

five  per 

No. 

Price. 

AToper 
cent. 

cent. 

26 

$0.19 

6.25 

32 

10.27 

8l46 

28 

.21 

7.3 

83 

.30 

10.50 

30 

.23 

8 

34 

.86 

12.6 

31 

.25 

&76 

36 

.46 

15.76 

An  advance  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  th§  wire  makes  a  difference  in 
oar  card-clothing  of  just  1  cent  a  square  foot  increase.  All  card-cloth- 
ing is  sold  by  the  square  *foot.  Therefore,  If  you  increase  the  rate 
of  duty  on  the  wire,  you  must  necessarily  and  correspondingly  increase 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  the  card-clothing.  We  do  not  asic  that  you  in- 
crease it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  wire.  We  will 
be  eatisfied  with  5  cents  a  foot.  We  are  paying  45  cents  per  foot  duty 
OD  steel  clothing  i[}ardclothing  now,  and  we  want  6  cents  a  square  foot 
advance  in  case  the  rate  of  duty  on  wire  is  advanced  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moen,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  alter  consultation  with  Mr.  Denny,  they  were  willing  to  accept  35 
per  cent,  on  wire,  instead  of  45. 

Q.  If  we  should  reduce  the  rate  on  wire  to  35  per  cent.,  could  you  get 
along  with  the  pi-esent  rate  of  dutyf — A.  No,  sir.  The  increase  of  5 
cents  a  sqnare  foot  which  we  ask  is  b^sed  upon  the  35  per  cent,  which 
yon  charge.  This  increase  on  wire  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  card- 
clothing  from  3  to  12  cents  a  square  foot;  or  an  average  of  about  10 
cents  a  square  foot  advance. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  You  want  this  increase,  then,  based  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Moen  f— A.  Yes,  sir  ^  we  asked  it  based  upon  that  fact. 

Mr.  Denny.  You  will  remember  that  in  conversation  with  you  we 
showed  you  that  the  amount  of  wire  principally  used  was  Nos.  32  to  34, 
and  that  is  where  the  average  will  really  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Aldbigh: 

Q:  What  does  33  wire  cost  now  t— A.  Thirty  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  At  35  per  cent,  that  is  lOJ  cents,  and  the  duty  now  is  3  cents  per 
pound.  That  is  an  increase  of  7^  cents.  Can  not  you  get  along  with 
45  |)er  cent,  t  '  . 

Mr.  Dbnny.  We  lose  8  cents. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  But  Mr.  Moen  is  going  to  manufacture  that  wire  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  making  it  now. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  I  think  if  yon  could  get  along,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  than  if  we  try  to  raise  the  rate. 
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Mr.  Denny.  It  U  not  so  much  of  a  lift  as  on  wire. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  No;  not  if  you  had  to  import  all  your  wire  and  had  to 
pty  7^  cents  a  pound  more  than  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Of  course  you  know  the  result.  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Moen  would  increase  the  price.  At  the  same  time,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  wire  has  been  low  and  they  need  some  protection  on  it.  If  that 
is  granted,  it  is  increasing  our  raw  'material  from  3  cents  up  to  12 
cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  Ten  and  a  half  cents! 

Mr.  Fuller.  Averaging  10  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.ALLisoN.  Doyou  import  your  raw  material? — A.  No,  not  entirely. 
Prices  of  wire  are  all  the  same,  and  we  buy  of  Washburn  &  Moen  at  the 
saihe  price  at  which  we  import  it.  And  1  will  say  this,  that  they  pat 
their  price  down,  and  English  manufacturers  came  down  to  their  prices. 

Q.  Why  reduce  this  duty  on  wire  at  all  f — A.  That  we  can  not  say  : 
we  are  not  in  the  wire  business. 

Q.  Forty-five  cents  a  square  foot  is  a  pretty  &ir  duty,  but  it  does 
.not  seem  to  be  a  heavy  duty.  Is  there  much  of  this  Cfardclothing  im- 
ported t — A.  Last  yeax  over  one-seventh  of  all  there  was  used  in  the 
United  States  was  imported. 

Mr.  Allison.  I  see  there  was  only  $106,051  wqrth  of  it  imported  in 
1887  and  it  cost  93  cents. 

JUr.  Denny.  In  regard  to  this  price  of  wire,  there  are  certain  num- 
bers, from  32  to  35,  that  are  used  more  than  anything  else.  Therefore  if 
you  have  made  a  memorandum  of  rates  of  duty,  that  is,  on  the  coarse 
numbers,  you  will  find  the  average  Increase  is  8  or  9  cents.  In 
1883  we  suffered  a  reduction  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  specific  duty. 
We  personally  want  specific  duty  on  wire,  but  Mr..  Moen  does  not  feel 
inclined  in  that  direction.  We  have  no  contest  with  him,  because  the 
wire  business  is  independent  of  ours.  Of  course  what  we  ask  must  be 
based  upon  what  is  granted  to  the  wire.  If  there  is  no  advance  of  any 
consequence  in  the  wire,  we  will  not  suffer  under  present  rates. 

Mr.  HiSGOCK.  Can  not  you  get  along  without  an  advance  at  all  if  we 
put  wire  at  35  per  cent.  t-^A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  Englishmen  beat 
us  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  card  which  you  have  produced  here  and  ex- 
hibited to  us  to-day  an  American  invention  t 

Mr.  FuLLBE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  inventor. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Whittemore  is  the  inventor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  identical  machine  used  abroad  as  well  as 
here  I 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  did  they  use  before  they  used  this  machine  f 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  had  to  set  it  up  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  wool  t 

Mr.  Fuller.  Cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  j  all  fabrics  pass  through 
that. 

The  Chaibman.  For  all  woolens  and  cottons  that  are  carded. 

Mr.  FuLLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  owns  the  patent  for  this! 

Mr.  Denny.  There  is  no  patent  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  never  was  ! 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  a  great  many  years  ago  there  was  a  patent  on  it. 

Senator  Hoar.  Mr.  Whittemore  was  the  original  inventor  t 
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Mr.  Denny.  He  was  supposed  to  be.  There  was  a  contest  in  riegard 
to  it,  and  some  parties  are  tigbtiu^  it  yit. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  geatlemen  further  to  say  today! 

Mr.  Denny.  I  have  very  little  to  s-xy  in  rejrard  to  the  matter,  except 
in  answer  to  your  question  in  regard  to  our  wants.  As  Mr.  Fuller  has 
said,  in  the  first  pl^ce,  if  the  matter  of  duty  on  wire  is  not  increased 
and  remains  as  now,  we  are  willing,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  abide 
by  the  present  law. 

Senator  Hoab.  By  the  law  of  18831 

Mr.  Denny.  By  the  old  law. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  old  lawt 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  On  wiref 

Mr.  Denny.  No  }  we  ate  not  manufacturers  of  wire. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  will- 
uig  to  abide  by  the  present  law  t 

Mr.  Denny.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  with  these  changes  we  have  made  in 
the  sobstitutet 

Mr-  Denny.  No;  but  the  old  law  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Senator  Hoar.  What  Mr.  Denny  means  is  that  if  wire  remains  as  it 
is  in  the  law  of  1883  he  is  willing  to  have  his  present  protection;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  advance  one,  then  he  wants  a  certain  advance 
in  his  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  gauge  of  that  wire  in  that  card! 

Mr.  Denny.  That  is  33  or  34. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  it! 

Mr.  Denny.  No,  I  can  not  even  tell  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  we  have 
to  go  by  the  gauge  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Moen  make  this  kind  of  wiret 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  sir.  The  iron  wire,  which  is  the  bright  wire,  is 
made  by  pther  parties  in  this  country;  the  black  wire  is  wire  made  of 
tempered  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  considered  the  best. 

Mr.  Denny.  The  steel  is  considered  the  best  for  certain  purposes, 
but  iron  wire  is  equally  good  for  many  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Denny.  In  the  card  clothing  trade  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denny.  In  Leicester,  J.  J.  Murdock,  Decker  &  Bonitz  Manu- 
facturing Company,  W.  &  J.'  Whittamore,  and  E.  C.  Waite  &  Co.;  in 
Worcester,  T.  K.  Earle  Manufacturing  Company,  Howard  Bros.,  and 
Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company;  in  Providence,  the  Stedman  &  Fuller 
Manufacturing  Company;  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  E.  P.  Stetson;  in  North 
Andover,  the  Davis  and  Purber  Machine  Company;  in  Lawrence,  D. 
F.  Robinson;  in  Lowell,  the  Lowell  Card  Company;  in  Philadelphia, 
James  Smith  &  Co. ;  and  Bisco  &  Denny,  Leicester,  Mass.^  and  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  la  there  a  sharp  foreign  competition  f 

Mr.  Denny.  Very  sharp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  it  imported  t 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  sir.    One-seventh  of  the  amount  used  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  was  imported.    In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read  a 
statement  which  is  very  pertinent  to  this  subject,  and  which  was  pre-  • 
pared  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Mills  bill  last  sum« 
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mer,  but  at  that  time  we  did  not  bave  a  bearing  before  them.    It  will 
take  only  a  moment  to  read  it.    It  is  as  as  follows : 

CARD  CLeTHlNG. 

*    SKASOKS  WHY  THE  DUTIES  OX  CARD  OlOTBINQ  .8HOUU>  NOT  BB  RBDCOBD. 

First.  Card  clothing  ia  an  artie]e  that  does  not  enter  into  general  cousmnptioii  Mud 
the  demand  i»  limited. 

Second.  The  total  sales  in  the  United  States  from  December  1, 1886,  to  December  1^ 
1887,  was  l,lo4,334  sqaaro  feet.  Of  this  amount  there  was  imported,  even  under  the 
present  rate  of  duties,  ]f68y592  square  feet,  or  about  ono^Mrenth  of  the  total  oonaomp- 
tiou. 

Third.  The  total  production  during  the  above-named  twelve  n^ontha  has  been 
975,742  square  feet,  aud  about  'id  per  cent,  of  the  machinery  has  remained  idle  for 'the 
want  of  worlt,  and  the  past  year  has  been  a  representative  year  of  the  past. 

Fourth.  There  are  at  the  present  time  1,669  card  setting  machines  in  this  country, 
and  if  in  full  operation  would  produce  l,i>(59,000  square  feet.  The  manufacture  off 
card  clothing  requires  the  highest  mechanical  skill  and  best  workman  that  can  be 
procured,  for  which  we  pay  an  avenige  of  |3.75  per  day,  which  Is  at  least  125  per 
cent,  more  than  our  foroigu  competitors  pay. 

Fifth.  Card  cloth,  from  which  card  clothing  is  made,  is  imported  at  a  high  rate  of 
duty. 

Sixth.  This  industry,  although  small  iu  amount  of  possible  production,  requires  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  is,  we  think,  the  largest  capital  required  in  any  business 
for  a  like  value  of  goods  produced  iu  this  country. 

We  respectfully  submit,  tor  above  reasons  and  many  others  that  mieht  be  named, 
that  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  card  clothing  would  be  very  injurious  to  tlutt 
industry.  . 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Gborgb  L.  Davis, 
Treasurer  Davis  4t  Furber  Machine  Company, 

North  Audover,  Mass. 
Joseph  Mukdock,  ' 
of  J.  &  J.  Murdock,  Leicester,  Mass., 
Horatio  B.Lincolk, 
of  Jas.  Smith  &,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Chas.  a.  Dennt,   • 
of  Bisco  &  Denny,  Leicester,  Mass.,  aud  Manchester,'  K.  H., 

Geobgb  a.  Fuller, 
President  S  ted  man  &.  Fuller  Manufacturing  Company, 

Providence,  R,  X., 
Committee  of  the  Card  Mantifacturere  of  the  United  States, 

The  Chairman.  This  black  wire  is  the  steel,  and  the  light  the  iront 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  equally  good* 

Mr.  Denny.  There  are  different  kinds  of  work;  there  are  some  kinds 
of  work  for  which  the  iron,  perhaps,  would  be  as  good  as  the  steel, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  business  now  is  toward  hardening  tempered 
steel ;  tempered  steel  wire  is  comparatively  a  new  kind  of  wire. 

The  Chairman.  And  lasts  longer  than  iron  f 

Mr.  Denny.  It  has  never  been  used  long  enough  to  determine  th^t. 
Iron  wire  will  wear  from  5  to  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  want  5  cents  a  foot  on  steel  f 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  if  there  is  an  advance  on  wire. 

Mr.  Denny.  You  made  a  remark  this  morning  in  regard  to  this  being 
a  small  matter.  It  is  a  very  small  industry,  as  you  can  see  by  our 
statement,  but  it  is  just  as  vital  to  us  as  anything  else ;  it  Is  all  we  have. 
We  built  it  up.  We  know  no  other  business.  We  have  a  large  capital 
invested.  It  is  not  a  large  business,  like  that  of  Washburn  &  Moen. 
We  come  in  competition  with  the  English.    We  have  been  reducing 


oar  prices  under  the  present  tariff  until  we  hare  got  down  to  hard  pan^ 
if  we  make  a  good  article. 

Tou  asked  a  question  whether  we  could  stand  5  cents.  We  can  stand 
anything  b3^  cheapening  the  product  and  selling  our  goods  if  we  can. 
We  want- to  make,  a  good  article,  because  the  English  will  sell  their 
goods  as  low  as  we  do,  and  often  undersell  us.  If  wire  is  put  up  8  or 
10  oent^  by  the  tariff,  and  we  have  to  pay  that  much,  and  if  the  dB$jf 
on  card  clothing  remains  as  at  present,  we  can  not  put  our  prices  down 
to  meet  the  English  competition,  and  therefore  the  English  come  in  and 
acoop  all  the  business*  So  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  price  is  if 
we  do  not  have  the  business.  The  American  manufacturers  are  going 
oat  of  the  business,  one  after  tl^e  other,  because  they  can  not  mak^  any 
nM>iiey .  One  large  concern  in  Leicester,  one  of  our  old  flmiSv  has  given 
up  the  business ;  they  could  not  exist.  They  were  losing  money,  there* 
fore  they  dropped  it.  It  is  true  it  is  a  small  business  in  bulk,  but  it  is  a 
busiDees  by  itself. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Where  else  do  the^y  make  this^ire  besides  ia  Wor- 
cest^f 

Mr«  DsNNY.  There  is  no  one  else  making  tempered  steel  wire  now 
bat  Washburn  &  Moen,  in  this  country^  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.FxjiX£B«  Ldouotknowof  any* 

Senator  HiscocK.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  wire  tbey  make  in 
Portland,  Jf-  Y.? 

Mr.  Dei^ny.  No,  sir ;  the  Cleveland  Bcdiing  Mill  Oompany  make  the 
bright  wire.  All  we  want  is  protection  enough  to  cover  t^e  increase 
which  you  give  on  wire  and  steel  so  as  to  give  us  a  fair  ohance  to  com- 
pete witb  the  ^>glishmeD«  If  our  cost  goes  up,  the  Bnglishmenmake 
it  on  tbe  other  side  at  a  very  low  price  of  maanfactnre,  and  with  the 
rate  of  dut^  as  it  is  now  tbey  will  Bend  their  goods  in  here  and  take 
oar  business  right  away  from  us«  All  we  want  is  fair  protection.  If 
we  get  5  cents  advance,  for  instance,  on  the  rate  of  duty,  it  gives  us  « 
just  that  much  protection  against  the  foreigner.  But  if  Washburn  & 
Moan  will  not  put>up  their  prices,  we  shall  not  advance,  beoauee  we 
have  competUioB  enough  .at  home  to  keep  us  clear  down,  with  our  noses 
on  tbe  grindstone.  Therefore  protection  which  will  help  us  as  against 
tlie  foreigners  is  what  we  want  We  ore  willing  to  bear  one*half  of  the 
loss.  The  increase  is  from  8  to  10  cents,  as  you  see.  All  we  ask  now 
is  5  eenlSf  I  was  brought  up  under  close  competition,  and  I  am  willing 
to  live  under  close  competitiou*  At  the  same  time  I  do  want  to  live.  As 
I  said,  we  are  willing  to  bear,  one^half.  We  have  come  here  represent- 
iag  what  is  to  qs  4i  vital  interest,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  all  the  card- 
makers  of  tbe  country  whom  we  represent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  Lowell  Wire  Steel  Company  wrote  to  us  that 
they  were  building  a  mill  for  drawing  wire  and,  besides,  one  for  tem- 
pering, and  that  is  not  in  operation  because  of  the  inadequate  duty  on 
mie. 

Senator  Hoab.  What  does  William  B.  Bice  maket 

Mr.  FUJLIJBB*  He  does  not  make  the  tempered  wire;  he  makes  Stone- 
wall market  wire. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  These  people  in  Lowell  state  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make  it. 

Mr.  FuxL&B.  They  tried.it  and  we  tried  it,  but  you  know  everybody 
does  not  succeed  in  what  be  undertakes.  They  made  wire  that  we  could 
not  use. 
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LIQUORS,  WINES,  ETC. 

Washington,  December  10, 1888. 

Statement  of  ALEX.  D.  SHAW,  of  Alex.  D.  Shaw  ft  Co.,  Ho.  58  Bread  street, 

Hew  Tork. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  fact  that  in  1875,  when  the  duty  was  changed  from  an  ad  valorem 
to  a  specific  rate,  the  question  was  taken  np  and  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  agreed  between  the  American  interests  as  a  whole 
and  the  importers  that  a  certain  rate  should  be  fixed  as  a  proper  duty  on 
imported  wines.  The  rate  then  fixed  remained  so  until  1883.  That  rate 
was  $6  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts  on  champagne,  and  40  cents  a 
gallon  on  still  wines  in  bulk,  and  $1.60  per  dozen  on  still  wines  in 
cases.  That  rate  held  from  1875  until  1883.  It  was  agreed  between 
the  interests  that  there  should  be  no  change  asked  on  either  side. 
In  1883,  when  the  tariff  bill  was  proposed  in  the  House,  there  was 
no  action  taken  on  those  rates.  Afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  up 
in  the  Senate,  this  Senate  committee  did  not  make  a  change;  but 
when  it  was  brought  into  the  Senate  Mr.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  proposed 
an  advance  of  $1.50  per  dozen  quarts  of  champagne  and  10  cents  per 
gallon  on  still  wines,  which  was  equivalent  to  increasing  the  duty  25 
ner  cent,  tt  was  done  at  a  late  hour.  After  it  was  done  we  applied 
here  for  relief,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  entirely  too  near  the  end 
of  the  session :  that  the  thing  had  been  pushed  through  at  the  end  of 
the  session  and  could  not  be  altered.  I  think  Senator  Sherman  told  me 
that.  We  appeared  before  him  and  he  said  it  was  too  late  to  take  any 
action  then. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts  because  the  rates  mentioned  were  those 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  interests  and  the  American  wine  growers 
and  dealers  and  the  importers.  If  any  action  has  been  taken  by  special 
individuals  asking  for  legislation  in  the  interest  of  American  wimss  it 
hns  been  done  on  their  own  individual  account,  and  not  in  connection 
with  any  concerted  action. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  do  not  know  that  the  American  wine  people  are 
suggesting  anything  in  connection  with  this  schedule. 

Mr.  AUDRiCH.  The  bill  represents  the  views  of  the  •committer. 

The  Ohaibman.  Except,  possibly,  there  may  have  been  some  little 
talk  by  the  California  people,  but  not  in  the  wine  interest.  So  that  I 
-do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  address  yourself  to  the  rate  of  duty 
upon  Hparkling  wines. 

Mr.  Shaw.  1  have  finished  on  that. 

Mr.  Aldeich.  And  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  say  anything  on  the  rate  of  duty  upon  still  wines.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  the  provision  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  duty. 
Since  the  above  rate  of  duty  was  fixed  in  1875,  it  was  agreed  between 
the  two  interests  that,  inasmuch  as  American  distillers  of  spirits  iiad  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  their  goods  on  a  leakage  schedule,  they  were 
willing  that  this  schedule  should  apply  to  foreign  wines  and  spirits, 
and  that  was  so  communicated  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
some  time  ago.  It  was  adopted  in  the  Mills  bill  and  stricken  out  by 
yon.    We  claim  that  this  is  unfair  to  the  importer.    When  wines  are 
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imported  thoy  are,  as  a  rale  entered  into  a  bonded  warehouse,  wh( 
they  remain  for  more  of  less  time,  and  conseqnently  a  certain  quanti 
of  the  wine  is  lost  by  evaporation,  etc,  and  this  schedule  is  suppos 
to  offset  this  loss.  When  wines  or  spirits  are  sold  the  casks  are 
ganged,  and  only  the  actual  contents  at  that  time  are  charg^ed  f 
We  claim  that  the  same  principle  should  apply  to  foreign  wines  a 
spirits  as  to  domestic  spirits.  Your  bill  makes  no  allowance  for  brei 
Skge  in  cases,  although  the  trade  has  to  make  these  allowances  to  t 
buyer.  •  There  was  formerly  an  allowance  of  6  per  cent,  for  breaka 
taken  off  the  duty j  you  abolish  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  Not  only  on  wines,  but  everything  else. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  not  just.    We  have  to  pay  the  full  dm 
and  we  have  to  miake  that  allowance.    Whenever  there  is  breakage 
have  to  make  it  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  allow  for  the  broken  bottl 

Mr.  Alprigh.  That  is,  to  the  people  that  you  sell  to  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  another  feature  here:  There  is 
provision  whatever  for  samples.  The  law  says  that  nothing  less  th 
a  dozen  bottles  shall  be  imported.  All  importers  have  occasion,  fn 
time  to  time,  to  receive  small  parcels  or  samples  representing  go€ 
on  the  other  side.  According  to  law  these  ar<9  seized.  A  iorma 
which  takes  some  two  or  three  weeks,  has  to  be  gone  through  with  I 
fore  we  can  obtain  these  samples.  We  should  Jike  to  have  some  p 
vision  made  for  these  small  lots,  or  samples. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  them  now. 

Mr.  Shaw.  None  whatever.  It  was  the  custom,  a  number  of  yes 
ago,  to  send  them  direct  from  the  vessel  to  the  sample  office ;  and  if  t 
person  in  charge  was  satisfied  that  they  were  of  no  commercial  vali 
they  were  sent  to  us  immediately.  But  under  the  new  regime  th 
have  stopped  that.  They  are  now  sent  to  the  seizure  office  if  t 
package  contains  less  than  a  dozen  bottles.  We  would  suggest  tt 
all  samples  be  admitted  free,  provided  there  be  less  than  a  dozen  quai 
and  the  collector  is  satisfied  that  they  are  samples.  We  propose  tb 
the  matter  be  left  entirely  with  him.  Yon  see  it  is  very  importai 
when  a  parcel  of  samples  arrives,  that  we  should  get  them  quick 
They  are  simply  brought  here  for  the  promotion  of  business. 

Mr.  Au^bich.  Whether  they  be  sent  to  one  office  or  another  U 
matter  of  Treasury  regulation. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  reason  they  are  sent  to  the  seizure  office  is  beoau 
they  are  prohibited  by  law.    It  would  facilitate  business.    Thete  is 
risk  in  the  matter,  because  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  c 
lector. 

The  Chaibman.  What  else,  Mr.  Shaw! 

Mr.  Shaw.  This:  The  duty  on  wines  in  bulk  is  fixed  at  60  cents  i 
gallon,  according  to  your  rate,  and  $1.60  per  dozen  in  cases. 

The  GHAn^^AN.  We  propose  to  correspond  with  the  change  the  du 
on  wines  and  bottles,  which  makes  it  $1.80. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  point  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this:  A  case  contains 
gallons,  and  taking  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  gallon,  it  wov 
make  the  duty  on  cases  90  cents.  The  rate  fixed  at  the  time  this  rs 
of  40  cents  went  into  effect  was  $1.60  per  case.  The  difference, 
cents  per  case,  more  than  covers  the  duty  on  the  bottles,  packing,  c 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  say  that  we  should  not  increase  t 
dutyt 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  you  should  not  demand 
additional  duty  for  the  bottles.  You  have  already  done  that  by 
ceasing  the  duty  on  wine  in  cases-. 
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The  Chaibman.  $1.80  or  $1,601 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  eltlier  case;  the  prinoiple  is  the  same. 

The  €baibman.  And  if  we  fix  the  dhty  on/wine  ia  balk  at  60  tents  a 
galloD,  should  not  wine  in  cases  be  $1.80  a  dozen  1  First.  I  want  to 
settfo  whether  $1.80  is  an  eqaivalent  for  $1.60. 

Mr.  Bhaw.  No. 

The  Chaixm AK.  What  wonld  be  t 

Mr.  6haw.  60  oents,  multiplied  by  2|,  is  equivalent  to  $1.35. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Toa  mean  to  say  when  you  sell  a  dozen  quartsl 
'    Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  not  quarts;  they  are  so  called. 

Mr.  Aldeigh.  You  sell  them  fbr  quarts  f 

Mr,  Shaw.  They  are  so  called ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AiiSBiCH.  We  are  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  they  are 
quarts. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  may  be  quarts. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Take  that;  that  would  be  3  gallons;  that  would  be 
$1.80;  then  the  duty  on  the  bottles,  on  that  basis,  would  come  in. 

Mr.  HnsooGK.  They  are  not  included  in  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  not  included  in  it  on  your  basis. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Then  we  should  have  a  duty  on  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Od  the  basis  that  you. are  calculating  now,  that  they  are 
full  quarts,  yes. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  We  have  got  to  calculate  uxran  the  basis  of  their  being 
fUU  quarts.    Some  may  Vary  the  size  of  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaibhak.  Are  you  an  importer  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibkak.  That  is,  yon  import,  yourself  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  sell  to  the  trade  1 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibhan.  What  dlffel^nce.does  it  make  to  you,  as  an  importer, 
whether  the  rate  is  iBO  or  60  cents  per  gallon  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  is  a  demand  for  foreign  wines  up  to  a  certain  price, 
but  when  the  figures  go  beyond  this  the  American  wines  are  used.  This 
point  has  already  been  reached ;  therefore  an  advance  of  even'  10  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  duty  (which  is  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  present 
rate)  wonld  shut  off  the  sale  of  this  wine.  *  The  duty  on  foreign  wines' 
was  advanced  25  x)er  cent,  in  1883,  and  as  this  advance  was  not  asked 
for  by  the  American  wide  trade,  we  think  we  should  be  relieved  of  that 
advance,  as  the  rate  is  too  high.  When  the  specific  duty  of  40  cents 
per  gallon  was  adopted  by  the  Government  in  1875,  it  was  an  advance 
of  6  cents  per  gallon  over  the  rate  recommended  by  the  society,  the 
average  duty  paid  on  wine  up  to  that  time  being  only  33  cents  per 
gallon.  We  were,  however,  witling  to  pay  an  extra  rate  in  order  to  have 
a  specific  duty.  Since  then  most  of  the  foreign  wines  have  advanced  in 
price  owing  to  bad  crops,  etc.,  and  even  at  the  duty  of  40  cents  the  im- 
portations have  declined  from  8,000,000  gallons  in  1874  to  4,000,000  gal- 
lons in  1882,  and  under  the  present  rate  of  60  cents  the  importations 
ai»  less  than  those  figures,  the  fiscal  year  of  1887  being  3,404,034  gallons. 
Most  of  the  low-priced  foreign  wines  have  been  replaced  in  the  Amer- 
ican martcet  by  its  own  wines. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  That  is  the  troable;  that  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Shaw.  An  American  wine  can  be  made  for  16  cents  per  gallon. 
The  present  duty  gives  a  protection  to  this  class  of  wine  of  over  300 
per  cent.    When  the  man  who  makes  the  wine  is  satisQe4  I  do  not  see 
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wby  ycm  should  iBise  tbe  qaestion  of  farther  proteetion.    The  man  has 
not  asked  for  any  relief^  yet  yon  are  crowding  it  on  him.         ' 

BCr.  AiayBiOH.  The  daty,  of  eovrse^  npon  wines  «id  liqnoiB  is  largely 
a  revenue  dnty  as  well  as  a  protective  duty^  bnt  mostly  a  revenue  diity^ 
smd  we  belieTe  that  the  dnty  ought  to  be  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Every  cent  yon  pat  on  yonr  dnty  above  40  cents  dimin- 
ishes  yonr  jevenue  proportionately,  and  if  yoa  take  revenue  as  a  basis, 
have  yoa  not  got  the  best  ej»mple  in  the  world  in  the  rate  of  dnty 
collected  on  wines  and  spirits  in  England  t  There  tbe  dnty  on  still  wines 
M  eqaivalent  to  50  cents  per  American  gallon.  With  the  escception 
that  where  the  wines  are  of  low  alcoholic  strength,  such « as  claret, 
Rhine  wine,  and  the  light  Spanish  types,  the  dnty  is  equivalent  to  20 
cents  per  gallon.  The  quantity  of  this  wine  imported  into  England  is 
very  large.  It  is  also  the  eastern  in  England  to  pay  th^  duty  only  on 
the  actual  qaantity  at  the  time  tdiat  the  gmda  are  withdrawn  from  bond, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  bonded  period.  The  duty  on  champagne  iu 
England  is  5  shillings  per  dozen. 

The  OHAiKHATf.  What  else,  Mr.  Shawt 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  is  a  feature  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  law  passed  ordering  stamps  put  upon  im« 
ported  wines.  It  was  done,  I  believe,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Oommis* 
sioaer  of  Internal  Bevenne,  thiakiDg  that  they  would  aid  in  detecting 
fraud,  etc.  I  do  not  think  it  has  answered  its  purpose  in  any  respect. 
Wines  are  not  entered  upon  the  revenue  book.  The  stamp  system  is  a 
great  objection  to  tiie  trade.  It  takes  a  certain  sum  from  tbe  Goverup 
m^it.  They  have  to  employ  special  people  for  it,  and  there  is  no  good 
derived  from  it  whatever.  At  the  present  time  the  law  is  such  that  if 
a  man  has  to  clarify  a  cask  of  wine,  which  has  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Bearly  all  wines,  he  can  not  do  it  without  erasing  the  stamp.  Wh^i  he 
takes  the  stamp  off,  the  public  argues  that  the  wine  is  not  pure.  On 
theotber  hamd,  it  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  this  way:  Disrepu- 
table houses  will  buy  a  lot  of  imported  wine  and  take  half  of  the  wine 
ent  and  fill  up  the  csusks  with  American  wine  and  sell  it  without  remov- 
ing the  stamp.  I  have  seen  my  own  brands  of  wines  in  a  wholesale 
place  which  I  knew  were  not  genuine,  bnt  I  had  no  evidence  except  my 
own  jadgment  that  tbe  wines  had  been  tampered  with.  I  told  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Kevenue  this,  and  I  think  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
have  the  system  done  away  with.  This  gentleman  here  [Mr.  JamesJ 
came,  as  the  Government  representative,  to  see  the  Wine  and  Spirit 
Traders'  Society  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  change.  * 
At  that  time  I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  I  think  I  have  since  been  justified 
in  my  grounds. 

Hie  OHATKafAy.  This  stamp  is  put  on 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  same  as  it  is  put  on  a  whisky  barreL 

The  GHATBMAN.  On  wines  in  bulk  1 

Mr.  Shaw.  On  wines  in  bolk. 

The  Chaihhan.  Is  it  an  internal-revenue  stamp  or  custom  stamp! 

Mr.  Shaw.  A  cnstom  stamp.  The  theory  was  this,  that  if  a  man  had 
his  wine  seized  it  might  lead  to  the  finding  out  whether  the  person  had 
a  license  <»r  notL  Bnt  there  is  no  internal  record  whatever  kept  of  wines. 
Tbe  law  requires  that  all  spirits  shall  have  a  custom  st^amp.  That 
custom  stamp  is  entered  upon  a  revenue  book ;  we  have  to  make  monthly 
returns,  and  there  is  some  check  on  that;  but  on  the  other  there  is  no 
check  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  do  not  pay  for  this  stamp  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  No. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  you  want  is  the  stamp  removed  from  still 
wines  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  Tes,  sir.  It  is  a  paper  stamp.  If  I  get  an  application 
to-day  for  some  goods,  besides  having  to  pay  the  duty,  I  have  to  send  to 
the  warehouse  to  see  that  the  wine  is  stamped ;  I  have  to  make  an  appli- 
cation for  the  stamp,  which  is  sometimes  detained  at  the  cnstom-hoase, 
and  the  shipment  has  to  be  put  off  until  the  next  day. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stamp  before  you  ship  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  feature  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  consider.  That  is  the  shipping  act  of  1884,  providing  that  mer- 
chandise in  bond  can  be  sold  to  American  vessels  trading  with  foreign 
ports,  for  use  at  sea,  without  the  payment  of  duty.  We  ask  to  have 
this  privilege  extended  to  foreign  vessels,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  com- 
pete for  an  important  trade  which  at  present  is  controlled  by  foreign 
ports.  The  idea  is  that  steam-ship  companies  having  lines  running  to 
New  York  are  obliged  to  get  their  supplies  at  London.  We  would  like 
to  compete  for  this  trade. 

Now,  as  to  malt  liquors.  The  law  requires  that  we  pay  a  duty  on 
malt  litiuors  of  20  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk,  and  35  cents  per  gallon  in 
bottles.  This  difference  of  15  cents  per  gallon  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
duty  on  the  bottles.  It  is  80  per  cent,  advance  over  the  rate  in  balk. 
The  Government,  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  obliged 
the  importers  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  bottles  for  a  number  of  years,  although  it  was  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  law  to  allow  the  bottles  to  enter  free  of  duty. 
Yonr  bill  proposes  that,  in  addition  to  this  difference  of  15  cents  per 
gallon,  the  bottles  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would  be  equal 
to  advancing  the  duty  about  6  cents  per  dozen.  We  claim  that  as  beer 
in  bottles  pays  15  cents  per  gallon  more  duty  than  that  in  bulk  there 
should  not  be  any  duty  on  the  bottles. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  difference  between  20  cents  and  35  cents, 
which  wouhi  cover  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  bottles  are  worth  about  20  cents,  and  at  30  per  cent. 
the  duty  is  G  cents  per  dozen. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  bottles  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  used  here  for  American  beers,  cider,  and  things 
of  that  sort.    They  are  of  very  common  glass. 

Now  as  to  the  duty  on  ginger  ale.    You  propose  putting  a  duty  of  25 
cents  per  dozen  on  tbatt 
'     The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  increasing  the  duty  over  100  per  cent.  The  duty 
paid  formerly  was  13  cents  per  di.zen.  The  average  foreign  market 
value  of  ginger  ale  is  CO  to  67^  cents,  including  the  value  of  the  bottles, 
ca^es,  packing,  and  everything.  The  duty  is  20  per  cent. ;  that  made 
13  cents,  and  it  is  paying  less  duty  than  that  to-day,  because  under  the 
present  law  the  duty  is  assessed  only  upon  the  contents  of  the  bottles, 
which  makes  the  duty  about  7  cents  per  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  it  must  be  much  higher  than  the  prioe 
we  have  to  pay  for  ginger  ale  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  atn  an  importer  of  one  of  the  most  expensive  ginger 
ales  that  comes  here,  and  1  am  very  glad  to  sell  at  a  dollar  a  doseiii 
duty  paid. 

The  Chairman.  To  sell  in  ban-els  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  and  even  cases,  five  dozen  in  a  case* 

The  Chairman.  Five  dozen  for  $51 

Mr.  Shaw,  Yes,  and  less  in  large  quantities. 
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Kr.  Au>RtGH»  The  rate  we  have  inclades  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  know ;  bat  you  increase  the  dnty  over  100  per  cent 

Mr.  Aldbich.  Not  including  the  bottle  f 

Mr.  ShaW.  Tes ;  the  former  duty  was  13  cents  per  dozen,  which  was 
calculated  on  an  average  value  of  65  cents  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
making  13  cents  per  dozen,  which,  as  I  told  you,  is  a  rery  high  price. 
That  inclades  the  bottle,  packing,  everything.  Ton  have  doubled  it. 
1  have  it  right  here,  if  yon  care  to  look  at  it.  [Mr.  Shaw  refers  to  cir- 
cular, nnder  head  of  ginger  ale,  section  8,  which  is  appended  to  his  tes- 
timony.] 

The  Chaisman.  What  was  the  old  rate  ad  valorem  on  gingw  bot- 
tles? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Twenty  per  cent.,  I  think,  was  the  dnty.  The  duty  has 
now  been  taken  oS  the  bottles ;  it  is  simply  upon  the  contents,  you  know. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  What  do  you  say  the  foreign  price  is — 00  cents  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir ;  65  would  be  a  fair  average.  In  regard  tocherry 
juice,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  thing: 
Whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  you,  if  you  are  looking  out  for  the 
American  interests,  to  study  what  the  uses  of  cherry  Juice  are.  I  am 
not  interested  in  that  article,  except  as  wanting  to  see  pure  articles  sold. 
It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  it  is  used  for  making  np  imitation  wines. 
Yon  can  easily  arrive  at  that  information  if  that  be  the  case.  The 
American  interest  wonld  be  very  thankful  to  have  some  decided  action 
taken. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  cherry  juice.  Do 
jou  tliink  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  dot 

Mr.  Shaw.  My  own  opinion  is  that  I  would  obtain  information  on  the 
»abject  and  then  assess  a  duty  which  would  be  almost  prohibitory ; 
that  is,  provided  it  is  used  only  for  making  imitation  wines. 

Mr.  Aldrioh.  We  have  agreat  deal  more  than  doubled  the  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  importations  have  increased  very  mach  indeed. 

The  Chaibman.  Leave  with  us  one  of  your  papers.  We  will  look 
into  everything  yon  have  suggested,  Mr.  Shaw. 


IRON  SCHEDULE,  DECEMBER  10,  1888. 
STATEXEHT  OP  JOSEPH  WHABTOV.  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  desire  to  say  about  the  iron  schednlef 
Mr.  Whabton.  I  merely  have  to  say  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Swanck 
and  told  him  that  there  were  some  points  of  difficulty,  particularly  as 
to  the  duty  on  billets  and  as  to  the  duty  on  structural  forms  of  iron  and 
(he  possibility  of  the  difficulty  on  steel  rails,  although  you  have  not.  I 
believe,  come  to  that.  As  to  billets,  the  rate  which  was  set  of  $11.20, 
five^ tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  is  so  low  that  we  are  going  to  find  it  very 
difficult  to  have  the  trade  that  we  ought  to  have.  The  rate  of  |8  a  ton, 
which  I  believe  is  the  existing  rate,  is  so  low  that  we  can  not  hold  the 
bosiness  by  any  means.  Those  persons  who  wish  to  have  the  rate  as 
low  as  $8  simply  wish  to. throw  the  business  of  making  steel  billets  into 
other  countries.  In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  rail  trade  the  manu- 
facture of  billets  is  a  very  important  ac^jnnct,  which  the  steel  manufact- 
urers can  not  afford  to  loose.  There  is  not  enough  business  in  the  coun- 
ts TAB 
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try  of  all  sorts  to  keep  the  mills  ranning,  and  if  we  shall  have  to  look 
abroad  it  will  bo  destructive  to  the  working  people  as  well  as  an  injury 
to  the  capital  employed. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Mr.  Moen's  desire  is  to  have  to  buy  all  bis 
billets  abroad  instead  of  having  them  made  at  home.  The  business  of 
making  them  at  home  is  so  poor  a  one — ^that  and  steel  rails  combined, 
because  all  mills  that  make  steel  billets  also  make  rails— that  we  are 
quite  unable  to  get  the  money  back. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moen^s  classification  is  five-tenths  on  all  billets 
valued  at  a  cent  a  pound  or  less.  He  wants  to  make  another  classifica- 
tion making  all  billets  costing  eight-tenths  or  less  four-tenths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Probably  it  will  be  best  for  me  not  to  go  into  any- 
elaborate  argument  on  that,  because  both  sides  will  be  heard.  I  merely 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  steel  rails  and  billets  run  together;  that 
the  mills  make  both,  and  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  make  trade  if 
people  want  to  buy  their  billets  abroad  rather  than  from  our  own  mills. 
As  to  steel  rails,  do  you  wish  me  to  say  anything  on  that  subject!  I 
believe  that  is  sufficiently  fixed.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  talk 
about  that.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  upon  that  subject  unless  you  think 
there  is  some  information  that  I  could  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  further  we  wish  to 
know  than  we  have  already  in  the  testimony.  Kow  let  us  go  to  nickel. 
You  are  not  satisfied,  I  am  told,  with  what  we  have  printed  here  about 
nickel  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  No.  You  leave  the  refined  nickel  at  16  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  a  disgusting  little  trick,  that,  putting  it  at  15  cents  a 
pound  at  the  time  the  tariff  commission  was  at  work.  That  was  a  rate 
which  had  not  been  named  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  They 
had  never  named  so  low  a  rate ;  and  yet,  when  the  bill  got  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  a  few  dissatified  people  got  the  ear  of  the  conferrees 
and  had  them  fix  a  lower  rate  than  either  House  had  fixed,  which  is  a 
very  unusual  form  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  Mr.  Wharton,  that 
may  be  we  could  allow  the  ore  and  the  matte  to  come  in  free.  I  think 
Mr.  Kitchie  has  some  such  views  about  that. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  very  decided  views.  I  have 
read  his  testimony. 

The  <3hairman.  He  seems  to  know  a  great  deal  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wharton.  He  does  not  know  as  much  as  he  thinks  he  does. 
He  has  had  no  experience  in  the  nickel  business.  He  doesn^t  know 
anything  about  nickel  except  as  part  owner  of  the  mines  up  in  Canada. 
He  has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  nickel  business  than  a  cow  has  of 
Sunday.    He  has  never  been  in  it^  and  doesn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  You  have  objections  to  putting  either  the  ore  or  matte 
on  the  free  list  I 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  have  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  a  good  deal 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  other  conviction  than  this,  that  our 
protective  legislation  requires  the  putting  a  duty  on  every  product  of 
foreign  labor.  The  ore  ought  to  come  in  free,  but  there  is  no  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect  in  any  branch  of  the  ore  business ;  iron  ore,  for  in- 
stance, is  subject  to  a  duty  of  75  cents  a  ton.  So  are  all  ores.  Kow, 
it  would  be  to  my  interest,  perhaps — I  am  not  quite  clear  about 
this — to  at  least  have  an  important  reduction.  I  am  satisfied  it  would 
be  to  ray  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  have  an  im- 
portant reduction  in  the  duty  on  nickel  ore  and  nickel  in  matte.  But 
to  have  them  free,  I  think,  is  unwise.    It  would  tend  to  discourage  thp 
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opening  of  our  own  nickel  deposits,  whicli  np  to  this  time  have  not 
been  thoroughly  explored. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  those  deposits,  chiefly! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Those  which  have  not  yet  been  opened  to  any  great 
extent  are  those  of  Nevada,  of  Oregon,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places, 
as  the  auctioneer  says,  *'too  tedious  to  mention."  But  the  most' prom- 
ising ones  at  present  are  those  of  Kevada  and  those  of  California.  There 
are  numerous  deposits  of  sulphide^'in  a  great  many  partSiOf  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  recommend  on  nickel  or  matte? 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  that  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  nickel  in  ore,  10 
cents  a  pound  on  the  nickel  in  matte,  and  25  cents,  or  at  least  20  cents — 
25  cents  is  quite  as  low  as  other  metals  bear ;  but,  since  acceding  to  a 
suggestion  of  20  cents  a  pound  on  finished  nickel,  I  am  willing  to  let  it 
go  at  that.  For  several  years  past,  since  the  tariff  we  are  now  living 
under  was  made  by  the  tariff  commission,  I  have  been  losing  money  in 
manufacturing  nickel,  and  it  is  rather  vexing  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  your  countrymen.  In  the  end  it  grows  tedious, 
when  you  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Mr.  Bitchie  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  have  met  Mr.  Eitchie.  I  had  to  order  Mr.  Ritchie 
out  of  my  office  the  last  time  that  I  eaw  him. 

Mr.  Aij>bich.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  mines  that  are 
now  being  worked  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  only  mine  of  nickel  now  worked  in  this  country 
at  9l\  are  the  sulphides  of  nickel,  which  is  the  ore  taken  from  Gap  mine, 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  That  is  your  minet 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is  my  own  mine,  and  that  is  the  only  mine  in 
America  which  has  been  continuously  worked  since  I  have  known  any- 
thing about  the  business. 

Mr.  Ajldbioh.  What  percentage  of  nickel  do  you  get  out  of  it  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  About  1^  to  2  per  cent,  I  suppose.  We  have  small 
deposits  that  run  up  as  high  as  about  70, 1  think. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  How  much  did  you  t^ke  out  last  year  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  nickel  was  about  250,000  pounds.  The  tons  of 
ore  I  do  not  remember.  The  total  consumption  of  nickel  in  this  coun- 
try is  about  600,000  pounds. 

Mr.  AXDBIOH.  Of  these  other  mines,  how  many  are  actually  beiug 
worked  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  being  worked  except 
occasionally  a  little  ore  is  taken  out  of  the  mine  near  Lovelock  Station,  on 
the  Pacific  BaQroad,  in  Nevada.  There  has  been  a  number  of  car-loads 
of  ore  taken  out  of  there,  all  of  which  bas  gone  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  nature  of  itt 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is  the  original  arsenide.  That  is  converted 
into  araenite  by  weather,  so  that  some  of  the  suriiace  parts  of  the 
ore  are  arsenite.  Then  there  are,  I  believe,  quite  important  deposits  of 
nickel  ore  in  Oregon  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  New  Caledonia 
nickel  ores  that  you  have  heard  of. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  any  of  these  been  successfully  worked  ? 

Mr.  Whabton.  Not  continuously.  There  is  no  nickel  deposit  in  the 
United  States  that  has  been  continuously  worked,  except  my  own  mine 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  other  deposits  have  been  worked  a 
litde,  from  time  to  time,  mainly,  I  think,  with  the  view  of  opening 
them  enough  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  property.  But  they  have  never 
goqa  80  far  in  any  case  as  to  make  them  a  continuous  industry. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  your  mine  prstctically  inexhanstible,  or  is  it  partly 
worked  out  now  t  i 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is  a  question  that  is  very  hard  to  answer.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  bunches.  On  two  occasions  the  mine  has  seemed 
to  be  j)retty  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  on  each  occasion  it  has  revived  ^ 
by  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  bunch.  And  that  is  the  case  at  present;  we ' 
have  just  begun  upon  a  fresh  bunch.  These  bunches  have  been  pretty 
large.  Each  of  them  contains  tens  of  thousands  of  tons.  I  suppose  I 
have  taken  out  of  that  mine  between  100,000  and  150,000  tons  of  ore 
altogether.  There  are  deposits  of  the  same  general  nature  as  mine  in 
several  places  in  New  England,  one  being  up  the  KaugatDck  Valley 
and  one  at  a  place  called  Farmington  and  another  near  Litchfield. 
.  Those  mines  were  worked  with  some  vigor  for  a  time,  but  they  failed  to 
yield  any  profit  and  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  They  have  not  been 
worked  at  all  for,  I  think,  a  matter  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  As  for  the 
admission  of  nickel  ore  or  nickel  matte  free  of  duty,  the  first  effect  would 
be,  as  I  have  remarked,  to  discourage  the  opening  of  any  deposits  of 
our  own,  and  to  that  extent  I  suppose  it  would  be  against  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government.  I  suppose,  also,  it  is  against  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  to  injure  existing  interests  where  it  can  be 
pro])erly  avoided.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  let  in 
ore  free,  although,  as  far  as  the  running  of  my  works  is  concerned,  I 
should  be  benefited  by  having  the  ores  come  in  free,  because  my  mine 
is  not  able  to  yield  enough  to  supply  the  country. 

Mr.  HisoooK.  I  do  not  quite  see  where  the  benefit  to  you  comes  in. 

Mr.  Whabton.  If  my  works  are  able,  as  I  say,  to  operate  on  a  great 
deal  more  ore  thanmy  mine  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  market  in  this  country  is  much  larger  than  my  mine  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying, then  my  works  could  be  supplied  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
between  what  my  mine  can  yield  and  the  demand  in  the  market  by  tak- 
ing in  ores  or  mattes  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  So  far  as  your  own  personal  interest  is  concerned  you 
are  indifferent  which  way  it  is  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  can  not  quite  say  that,  because  I  think  my  works 
ought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  supplied  with  more  material.  It  is 
rather  a  conflict  of  interests  than  an  indiffereuce.  As  between  the  two, 
after  weighing  it  as  well  as  I  can,  with  a  certain  amount  of  disinterest- 
edness,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  it  is  not  good  policy  to  let  in  uickel  ore 
or  matte  free  of  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  consumption  of  nickel— 600,000  pounds, 
do  you  say! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  that  do  you  maket 

Mr.  Whabton.  Not  much  more  than  a  third. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  balance  is  imported! 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  balance  is  imported.  It  is  a  business  that  is 
very  little  understood — an  extremely  difficult  business  to  make  nickel 
in  the  condition  which  fits  it  for  the  use  of  consumers;  it  is  totally 
different  from  all  the  other  metallurgical  interests. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  it  do  to  let  both  ore  and  matte,  or  say 
matte,  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  maintain  a  pretty  stiff  duty  upon 
nickel  itself;  how  wonld  that  suit  yout 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  a  moderation  of  the  present  duty,  a  lower- 
ing of  the  present  duty  on  nickel  ore  and  nickel  matte,  is  quite  right, 
and  then  to  have  the  duty  on  nickel  enough  higher  than  it  is  now  to 
make  the  business  &irly  remunerative. 
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nie  Ohaibman.  The  point  with  me  is  this :  You  having  the  only 
nickel  establishment  now  in  the  United  States,  if  this  daty,  which  has 
been  here  for  some  time,  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  the  ore  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supplying  the  demand,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  for 
all  our  manufacturing  interests  to  let  this,  ore  come  iu  and  be  treated 
here  rather  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  origin  of  that  discrepancy  which  you  observe  is 
this :  Not  many  years  ag6  my  works  were  quite  capable  of  supplying 
all  the  nickel  that  the  country  needed.  The  annual  consumption  of 
nickel  in  this  country  ten  years  ago  did  not,  I  may  say,  exceed  what  my 
works  could  make;  that  is,  about  300,000  pounds.  I  think  the  con- 
sumption has  doubled  in  about  three  years,  while  the  price,  in  the  mean 
time,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  there  could  be  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  nickel  if  this  duty  was  so  ad- 
justed as  to  encourage  its  reduction  here  from  foreign  ores.  Lthiiik 
Mr.  Bitchie  has  stated  to  us  that  he  would  be  willing  to  supply  nickel 
at  a  much  reduced  rate  if  he  could  get  his  ore  or  his  matte  iu  here  either 
free  of  duty  or  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  ^d  thus  manufacture  the  nickel 
here. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  remember  reading  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bitchie, 
in  his  testimony  given  before  you,  to  the  effect  that  h^  was  prepared  to 
deliver,  I  think,  20  tons  a  day  of  nickel  for  a  year  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
I  think  that  was  his  statement.  That  is  one  of  the  statements,  perhaps 
tiie  strongest  one,  that  made  me  remark  a  little  while  ago  that  Mr.  Bitchie 
was  not  well  acquainted  with  his  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  that  is  not  probable  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  it  is  impossible.  Ton  can  not  make  nickel 
as  yoQ  make  pig-iron  or  copper  or  lead  or  tin  or  any  of  the  other  metals. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  metallurgy  for  a  good  many  years  and  was 
somewhat  known  to  the  country  as  a  metallurgist  before  I  began  to 
make  nickel  at  all,  and  was  prolmbly  likelier  than  anybody  else  in  the 
country  to  be  able  to  make  nickel  successfully ;  yet  I  think  I  was  six  or 
seven  years  at  the  business  before  I  got  to  making  nickel  of  a  reliably 
good  and  uniform  quality  and  at  a  cost  price  that  was  commensurate 
with  the  market  prices  A  person  with  imperfect  knowledge  may  be  able 
to  make  something  which  may  be  called  nickel,  as  pig-iron  is  called 
iron.  Pig-iron  contains,  I  suppose,  firom  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
a  percentage  of  other  things,  and  it  is  called  iron,  though  it  contains  all 
those  things.  Now,  nickel  may  be  made  in  a  rough  way  containing  a 
certain  i>ercentage  of  other  things,  and  yet  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for 
consumption  in  Uiat  form.  Consumers  would  not  have  it.  Tliey  could 
not  afford  to  have  it  if  you  would  give  it  to  them.  Nickel  is  used  almost 
eatifely  as  an  alloy.  You  know  that  the  Uuited  Stat<^s  5-eeut  coins 
contain  one-fourth  nickel  and  three- fourths  copper.  It  is  used  iu  Ger- 
man silver  in  a  varying  percentage  of  about  12  to  IS  or  20  of  nickel  and 
copper  and  zinc — that  is  the  largest  consumption — and  then  it  is  used  or 
nickel-plating  in  the  form  of  cast  plates,  mostly. 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  Is  any  other  metal  used  with  nickel  in  nickel-plating  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  No  ;  you  want  two  things.  You  want  the  anode,  as 
it  is  called;  that  is  the  pure  nickel;  and  then  the  bath,  in  which  the 
anode  and  the  object  to  be  plated  are  immersed,  is  a  solution  of  suit  of 
aiekel ;  it  is  nearly  always  sulphide  of  nickel  and  ammonia ;  that  is  the 
salt,  which  being  dissolved  forms  the  bath  in  which  the  nickel  plating 
is  earned  on. 
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Mr.  Aldbioh.  Are  th08e  the  three  principal  nses  to  which  nickel 
is  putt 

Mr.  Whaeton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Albbioh.  Is  it  used  for  any  other  purpose  now  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  No  other  important  use.  German  silver  is  far  more 
important  than  either  of  the  others.  For  making  German  silver  the 
nickel  mnst  be  just  right.  After  I  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  nickel  business,  and  understood  it  pretty  well,  it  was  hard  to  con- 
vince persons  who  used  nickel  for  making  German  silver  that  if  any- 
thing turned  out  wrong  with  their  manufactures  it  was  not  due  to  the 
nickel.    They  would  always  blame  it  on  the  nickel. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  is  nickel  chiefly  made  abroad  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  material  is 
now  brought  mainly  from  New  Caledonia,  an  island  beyond  Australia,  on 
which  island  is  the  French  penal  colony.  Before  nickel  was  discovered 
on  that  island  the  nickle  ores  were  mainly  taken  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way and  from  a  number  of  small  deposits  in  Transylvania  and  South 
America,  where  it  occurred  in  complement  with  other  metals.  The  mine 
that  1  possess  was  one  of  the  principal  mines  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
now  overshadowed  by  the  New  Galedonia  deposits,  and  also  by  the 
group  of  mines  in  Canada,  in  which  Mr.  Ritchie  is  interested. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  percentage  of  nickel  that  is  got  from  the 
New  Caledonia  ores  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  ore  runs  from  about  6  per  cent,  to  about  25  per 
cent.,  the  average  being  from  8  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  ore  better  than  the  ore  from  these  Canada 
mines! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Far  better.  The  percentage  of  ores  in  the  Canadian 
mines  runs  from  about  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  I  visited  those  mines 
myself,  in  May  last,  at  the  invitation  of  the  owners,  and  examined  them 
pretty  thoroughly.  I  brought  away  specimens  and  had  them  at  my 
own  place.  There  are  some  ores  in  the  Canadian  mines  that  run  as 
high  as  7  per  cent.  Taking  the  whole  group  of  mines  together,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  most  promising  deposit  of  nickel  that  there  is  on  this  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Albbioh.  Is  there  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ore  in  the  New 
Caledonia  mines  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  suppose  it  may  be  fairly  called  as  inexhaustible  as 
any  supply  in  the  world.    The  supply  there  is  very  large  indeed. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  matte  of  the  New  Caledonia  mines  made 
there,  or  is  the  ore  transported  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  In  the  beginning  the  ore  was  transported  to  Europe, 
but  latterly  they  have  been  turning  the  ore  into  what  they  call  crude 
nickel  in  New  Caledonia.  The  island  of  New  Caledonia  is  quite  -long 
and  narrow,  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  our  Long  Island.  The 
deposits  of  ore  are  mainly  on  the  north  side,  near  the  east  end,  and 
they  used  to  take  the  ores  around  the  end  of  the  island  to  Numea,  where 
they  set  up  smelting  works,  and  the  products  of  those  smelting  worka 
were  brought  to  Europe.  Latterly  they  have  changed  that  and  have  the 
smelting  done  now  on  the  same  side  of  the  island  that  the  mines  are  on, 
near  to  the  mines;  so  that  they  have  no  easy  transportation  until  they 
have  the  crude  nickel  ready  to  carry  to  Europe.  The  manager  of  that 
mine  came  to  see  me  and  desired  me  to  join  with  them.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  probability,  for  awhile,  that  I  might  make  some  arrairge- 
ment  with  them,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  altogether  expedient,  and 
nothing  came  of  it.    I  have  in  my  satchel  the  proposals  that  they  made 
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to  me,  which,  as  they  sometimes  say,  are  not  necessary  for  pablication. 

Mr.  Axj>BiCH.  Is  the  ^ew  Oaledonia  mine  owned  by  a  French  com- 
pany! 

Mx.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  called  La  fickle.  It  is  qnite  a  wealthy 
company  as  to  capital,  and  also  as  to  the  individnal  wealth  of  the  per- 
sona concerned.  When  I  was  in  Paris  two  years  ago  I  fonnd  that  some 
very  important,  persons  were  connected  with  the  company.  Here  is  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  title  and  also  a  nnmber  6f  details  aboat  it. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Would  yon  be  able  to  use  the  New  Caledonia  nickel 
in  your  works! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes;  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  doing  it. 

Mr.  AiiBBiCH.  They  have  a  place  in  Scotland,  too,  have  they  not! 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  have  several  factories. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  If  nickel  matte,  or  in  other  crude  form  not  ready  for 
consumption,  were  put  upon  the  free  list  could  you  bring  it  here  in  the 
cmde  form  from  New  Caledonia  and  compete  with  Ganc^a! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Successfully  ! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  be  likely  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Whabton.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say.  I  prefer  not  to  make  en- 
tangling alliances.  AH  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  with 
these  people  whoso  paper  I  have  in  my  hand,  but  we  did  not  get  as  far 
as  signing.  It  is  all  in  French  and  tedious,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
go  into  details. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  they  willing  to  make  arrangements  that  were 
satisfactory  to  you  ! 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  can  not  say  satisfactory,  but  so  nearly  satisfactory 
that  we  very  nearly  made  a  bargain.  They  were  very  nice  people  to 
deal  with,  and  yet  our  dealings  did  not  come  to  anything.  I  am  a  little 
old-maidish,  perhaps,  about  going  into  bargains.  In  fact,  I  don't  much 
like  this  country  to  be  dependent  upon  another  country  for  any  of  its 
necessities. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not,  either.  But  the  only  point  with  me  is 
this :  that  so  far  as  it  appears  at  present,  if  there  is  no  argument  against 
it,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  nickel  supply  in  this  country. 
How  long  have  you  been  working  your  ore  bed  ! 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  about  twenty- five  years. 

The  Chaibman.  And  everything  has  been  abandoned  except  your 
mine  in  the  United  States  ! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  my  mine  was  competent 
to  sopply  the  whole  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  had  ten  years,  then,  for  prospecting.  One 
may  argue  that  it  looks  as  if  the  duty  on  nickel  mUtte,  or  in  crude  form, 
was  a  pnre  revenue  duty. 

Mr.  Whabton.  Against  that  I  may  suggest  that  the  mines  of  Nevada 
have  lately  been  brought  to  my  notice  again  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
can  be  relied  upon  for  a  supply  of  nickel.  The  trouble  about  all  these 
deposits  of  nickel  is  that  the  persons  who  own  them  do  not  want  to 
carry  them  on ;  they  do  not  want  to  operate  them  ns  an  industry ;  they 
want  to  sell  them.  They  want  to  get  their  mines  in  a  position  of  ap- 
iKirent  prosperity  and  then  sell  them.  1  do  not  know  bow  many  dozens 
of  nickel  mines  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  our  own  Territory 
just  in  that  way.  They  think  they  have  a  fortune  in  view  as  soon  as 
they  have  a  nickel  mine.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  inherently 
worthless  by  reason  of  natural  poverty.    The  owners  do  not  want  to 
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sell  the  ore.  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  desired  to  have  sample  car- 
loads of  ore  sent  to  me  by  these  people  from  Galifomia,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  and  Nevada,  but  they  always  demur  to  that ;  they  want  me  to 
send  out  there  and  examine  the  mines,  and  then  pay  them  a  tremen- 
dous price  for  their  property  as  it  stands.  That  is  the  main  reason,  I 
believe,  why  the  United  States  does  not  produce  nickel  ore  enough  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HiscooK.  Ton  think  that  putting  the  ore  on  the  free  list  would 
be  more  objectionable  than  putting  the  crude  nickel  on  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that. 

The  GHAiBittAN.  If  we  put  crude  nickel  on  the  free  list,  would  yoa 
also  include  speiss  and  matte t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Those  three  things  would  form  one  group.  Nickel, 
in  any  of  those  forms  should  bear,  I  think,  the  same  rate  of  duty,  no 
matter  what  that  rate  of  duty  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  strikes  me  that  the  duty  on  nickel  in  either  of 
those  forms  should  be  one-half  the  duty  on  finished  nickel,  and  the  duty 
on  nickel  ore  about  one-half  the  duty  on  nickel  in  either  of  these  inter- 
mediate forms;  in  other  words,  5, 10,  20. 

^Xhe  Chairman.  And  if  we  reduce  one  we  should  reduce  them  all  Y 

Mr.  Wharton.  You  could  not  reduce  the  duty  on  refined  nickel 
without  simply  destroying  the  industry.  That  is  now  15  cents  and  it 
ought  to  be  raised, 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Suppose,  instead  of  raising  the  duty  on  refined  nickel, 
we  should  reduce  nickel  matte  to  a  nominal  sum  and  nickel  ore  to  a 
still  smaller  sum. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  this  reason : 
It  is  not  judicious,  I  think,  to  extinguish  the  one  nickel  mine  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  worked  continuously  for  twenty-five  years,  even  although 
for  several  years  past  it  has  worked  at  a  loss.  It  has  kept  the  flame 
alive,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  extinguished.  I  da  not  think 
it  would  be  good  policy,  no  matter  whether  it  belongs  to  me  or  some 
one  else.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  policy  to  cut  oft'  the  hope  that  other 
people  have  of  bringing  their  nickel  mines  into  activity.  I  do  not  think 
that  Canada  differs  from  any  other  country  in  this  respect.  It  is  nearer 
to  us,  and  I  believe  that  the  group  of  mines  in  Canada,  in  which  Mr. 
Kitchie  is  interested,  is  able  to  supply  all  the  nickel  that  this  country 
can  consume,  and  more,  too ;  although  I  think  theyentertain  a  very  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  nickel  there.  1  do  believe  that  the  mines  there 
are  able  tg  supply,  without  difficulty,  more  nickel  than  this  country  can 
consume,  but  for  how  long  a  period  no  one  can  tell,  for  the  duration  of 
a  mine  is  a  very  uncertain  thing. 

Mr.  Albrioh.  You  say  you  have  examined  the  property  yourself? 

Mr.  Wharton.  1  have.  Senator  Payne  is  one  of  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  it.  He  and  several  other  persons  interested  in  it  desired  me 
to  go  and  see  it,  with  a  view  of  taking  an  interest  in  it.  But  the  fatal 
ditliculty  about  doing  that — the  two  difficulties,  in  fact — seem  to  nie  to 
be  the  exaggi^rated  idea  of  their  value.  I  did  not  care  to  buy  into  the 
property  at  the  figure  they  talked  of.  Then  the  other  difficulty  is  get- 
ting the  stuff*  over  the  frontier.  Under  the  existing  law  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  bring  that  stuff'  into  this  country  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Aldrich^  On  account  of  the  coat  of  transportation,  do  you 
mean  T 

Mr.  Wharton.  On  account  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  The  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  matte  and  ore  1 
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Mr.  Whabtoh.  Itis  absurd  to  bave  tbe  daty  on  the  raw  material  as 
high  as  on  the  finished  product.  If  yoa  have  to  pay  15  cents  a  pound 
on  the  nickel  ore,  as  the  existiiig  law  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  bringing  any  nickel  ore  into  this  country.  That  was  part  of  the 
blind  work  that  was  done  by  the  conference  committee.  They  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  they  were  instigated  by  people  who 
had  a  grudge.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  it  now.  They  set  on  re* 
fined  nickel  a  lower  duty  than  either  House  had  fixed  upon,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  that  same  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  on  the  inter- 
mediate  products.  That  is  the  kind  of  law  that  we  are  living  uudcr 
now,  and  under  that  law  it  is  impossible  for  ore  to  be  brought  in  from 
Canada.  ' 

The  Chaibicait.  What  would  you  think  of  5  cents  a  pound  for  the 
nickd  contained  in  the  ore.    Would  that  let  it  in  7 

Mr.  Whabton.  Tes;  I  think  that  probably  would.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  that  would  be  as  fair  a  duty,  on  the  whole,  as  you  had  suggested 
for  the  nickel  ore.  I  suppose,  looking  at  the  thing  in  a  short-sighted 
way,  it  might  be  to  my  interest  to  recommend  that  nickel  in  ore  be  ad* 
miUeA  free.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  owners  of  those  Canadian  mines 
woald  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell  their  material  to  me  if  the  tariff 
law  permitted  them  to  do  so.  They  can  not  do  it  at  present.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  tbe  New  Caledonia  people  would  like  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  works  on  one  side  of  the  bargain  and 
their  deposits  of  nickel  material  on  the  other  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  supply  this  country  with  nickel.  But  that  can  not  be  done, 
nor  would  it  be  worth  while  for  any  one  else  to  set  up  nickel  works  in 
this  country,  depending  upon  getting  foreign  material  to  run  them  with, 
whfle  the  duty  is  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  plant  t 

Mr.  Whaston.  I  suppose  about  400,000  pounds  a  year,  as  it  stands 
now.  But)  of  course,  it  could  be  increased  without  any  proportionate 
mcrease  in  plant. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  confronted,  Mr.  Wharton,  with  this  situation, 
as  reapKts  the  capacity  of  your  mine  and  your  works  compared  with 
the  ooDSumption.  As  we  are  dealing  with  this  question,  we  want  to 
deal  with  it,  of  course,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  reserving  the  principle  of 
protection,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  pure 
nickel  in  this  country.  I  do  notfsee  how  it  is  impossible,  under  the  ex- 
isting situation,  for  that  to  be  done.  If  we  raise  this  duty  to  20  cents  a 
pound,  as  you  desire,  we  ought  also  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  in- 
trodaction  of  the  raw  material,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  make  it,  or  some- 
body else  to  make  it,  in  competition. 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  duty  on  the  raw  material  ought  to  be  lowered, 
while  the  duty  on  finished  nickel  is  slightly  increased.  The  price  of 
nickel  m  Europe  is  now  about  2  shillings  a  pound,  say  50  cents  a 
pound.  Forty  per  cent,  is  a  lower  duty  than  the  average  of  those  on 
metals,  as  you  know.  Forty  per  cent,  on  50  cents  is  20  cents.  Twenty 
cents  a  pound  on  nickel  is  a  lower  duty  than  the  average  duty  upon 
other  metals. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  would  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  dot 

Mr.  Whabton.    It  would  not  do  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  you,  so  far  as  nickel  itself  is  cou- 
oemed,  if  we  have  20  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  yon  do  not  object  to 
what  we  do  with  nickel  matte,  speiss,  or  crude  nickel,  except  that  you 
do  not  want  to  have  it  so  low  that  it  will  close  your  mine? 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  public 
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policy,  or  fair  to  an  existing  indastry,  to  make  such  radical  change  as 
this  wonid  be,  from  a  high  duty  to  almost  nothing  and  thereby  destroy 
a  large'  property.  I  do  not  think  that  ^hat  is  the  spirit  in  which  legis- 
lators work,  nor  that  in  which  you  work.  I  have  given  the  thing  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  and  have  almost  thought  at  times  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  let  raw  material  in  free  and  then  make  such  and  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  New  Caledonia  people  propose  to  me,  and  sacrifice 
my  mine.  But  it  would  not  be  wise,  I  believe.  Here  is  one  great 
source  of  nickle  which  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of  the  principal  if  not 
the  very  best  in  the  world.  A  great  many  changes  may  occur;  there 
may  be  a  war  in  !Europe  which  would  prevent  France  from  getting  any 
stuff  from  New  Caledonia.  England  might  take  New  Caledonia  in  the 
course  of  a  general  turmoil.  There  might  be  an  entire  interruption  of 
the  supply  of  that  material  from  New  Caledonia.  Therefore,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  wise  to  make  this  country  depend  for  its  supply  of  nickel  on 
New  Caledonia.  Then  the  Canadian  mines  may  turn  out  poorer  after 
while  than  they  now  seem,  or  they  might  pass  into  other  hands  that 
might  choose  to  take  the  product  to  Europe. 

I  do  not  see  that  Canada  deserves  any  better  or  different  treatment 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  days,  if  the  Canadians 
choose  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  ns  and  join  the  Union,  we  will  take 
them,  together  with  their  nickel  mines  and  everything  else.  But  Can- 
ada is  still  a  foreign  country,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  shape  our 
policy  in  that  direction  particularly. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  We  have  two  or  three  troubles  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing the  duty  on  refined  nickel.  In  the  first  place,  the  large  consumers 
of  nickel  object  very  seriously.  There  have  been  two  or  three  of  them 
here  who  have  said  that  if  we  have  any  idea  of  increasing  the  duty 
upon  nickel  they  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  hear  them^  and  I  think,  wheu 
they  come,  some  of  them  will  say  that  they  would  not  object  to  a 
moderate  increase  of  duty.  It  went  down  suddenly  from  30  cents  a 
pound  to  15  cents  at  the  instigation  of  a  part  only  of  these  Connecticut 
manufacturers.  These  Connecticut  people  have  a  mine  at  their  own 
doors,  the  mine  at  Litchfield,  which  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
mine  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Mine  is  the  sulphide  of  nickel.  A  part 
of  these  people,  getting  this  private  hearing,  got  that  duty  cut  down  to 
a  figure  that  neither  house  had  ever  heard  of.  That  was  done  entirely 
at  the  instance  of  the  New  England  people.  I  had  no  hearing,  no 
means  of  access  to  the  conferrees,  so  that  I  was  condemned  without 
trial;  and  that  as  yon  know  is  an  almost  unheard  of  matter  of  legisla- 
tion for  a  conference  committee,  when  they  are  merely  to  reconcile  two 
conflicting  duties,  to  go  below  the  figure  fixed  by  either  of  them,  and 
when  the  party  most  interested  is  not  even  heard.  They  have  no  such 
standing  in  oonttf  to  entitle  them  to  dictate  what  the  duty  on  nickel 
should  be.  They  behaved  badly  on  that  occasion.  They  are  not  in  a 
condition  now  to  dictate  the  policy  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hisgooe:.  How  much  do  you  say  nickel  is  worth  here  nowf 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  now  selling  at  about  60  cents  a  pound.  For- 
eigners, in  selling  nickel  in  this  country,  do  not  add  the  whole  of  our 
duty  to  their  home  price.  They  sell  at  home  at  about  2  shillings  a 
pound.  Our  duty,  without  rei*>koning  the  freight  and  insurance,  would 
make  the  price  about  65.  Instead  of  selling  at  65,  they  sell  here  at  60, 
in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  HiscooK.  At  60,  if  you  had  ore  enough  of  the  richness  you  have 
indicated,  is  there  any  question  but  your  business  would  be  profitable  f 
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Mr.  Wharton.  It  would  be  prolitable  iu  a  moderate  way,  if  I  made 
an  arraDgement  with  ^^ow  Caledonia. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Sappofie  your  ore  contaiued  from  7  to  30  per  cent*,  of 
nickel  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  profitable  bosiness. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  At  its  present  rate  of  richness  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  it  would  be  this  way:  There  would  not  be 
mnch  profit  in  it,  bat  I  think  there  would  be  a  little,  if  I  had  a  supply 
of  ore  similar  to  my  own;  not  over  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Do  you  think,  supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  your 
mine  shall  remain  as  it  is  and  no  new  mines  of  greater  richness  are  de- 
veloped, that  the  principle  of  protection  ought  to  apply  as  against  a 
mine  containing  50  per  cent  of  nickel  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  argue  a  hypo- 
thetical question  when  the  premises  are  unsound.  There  is  no  mine  in 
the  world  that  contains  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

Mr.  Au>BiCH.  Or  30  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Whabion.  Or  30  per  cent 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Or  20  per  centt 

Mr.  Whabton.  Or  containing  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  except  in 
small  lots.  The  New  Caledonia  mines  run  up  to  20  and  25,  but  their 
average  is  only  from  8  to  12.  There  is  no  mine  in  the  world  that  con- 
tains anything  like  20  per  cent  I  think  the  mine  at  Lovelock  Station, 
in  Nevada,  is  higher  in  percentage  than  any  other  mine  that  is  known. 
There  they  do  have  ore  that  runs  up  as  high  as  20  to  25  per  cent.  I 
suppose  all  the  ore  they  take  out  runs  at  about  that  figure. 

I  desire  to  say  that  cobalt  now  bears  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  That  is  cobalt  oxide.  The  metal  cobalt  is  not  made ;  it  is  not 
known  in  the  trade.  Cobalt  oxide  is  the  form  in  which  it  is*known. 
Cobalt  oxide  sells  in  Europe  at  about  9  and  10  shillings  a  pound — about 
$2.25  to  $2.50  a  pound.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  together 
with  the  charges  of  importation,  bring  it  up  here  to  about  $2.90  apound. 
Tbe  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  vexations  to  importers  and  inadequsite, 
find  should  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  at  whatever  rate  seems  to  be 
fair. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  do  yon  manufacture  T 

Mr.  Whabton.  Well,  it  varies  with  the  quantity  of  nickel  mauufact- 
nied;  about  10,000  or  12,000  pounds  a  year. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Does  anybody  else  mannfactore  it  in  tbe  United 
SUtest 

Mr.  Whabton.  Nobody  else. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  yon  the  only  producerf 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Tbe  Chaibman.  What  is  it  used  for  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  nsed  mainly  for  whitening  materials  out  of 
which  pottery  is  made ;  just  as  a  woman  uses  an  indigo  bag  in  wash- 
ing and  starching,  so  this  is  used  to  whiten  the  material  and  take  away 
that  yellowish  and  brownish  tint 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  much  of  it  imported  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes.  The  total  consumption  of  it  in  this  country  is 
aboat  30,000  pounds  a  year,  of  which  I  make  about  one-third  and  two- 
thirds  are  imported. ' 

The  Chaibman.  Yon  make  yon  all  you  can  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  make  all  that  my  ore  contains.  You  propose  a 
•peciflc  datj  of  40  per  cent,  don't  youf 

nie  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  not  snfficietit.  Cobalt,  like  a  great  mauy  other 
things,  has  been  ran  down  by  competition  until  nolx)dy  cares  to  do 
anything  with  it.  They  suddenly  raised  it,  about  a  year  a^o,  and  in- 
vited me  to  juin  the  combination,  which  I  refused  to  do.  They  raised 
it  in  Europe  to  the  present  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  does  it  sell  at  here  now  Y 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  sells  here  now  at  about  12.75 ;  I  should  say  from 
$2.00  to  $2.75.  The  prices  vary  according  to  the  quantity  people  take 
and  the  circumstances.  A  great  deal  of  the  cobalt  used  In  this  coun- 
try thjs  year  was  contracted  for  before  the  rise  took  place,  so  that  con- 
sumers are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  old  price. 

Mr.  HisoocK.  We  practically  give  you  an  increase  of  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Whabton,  Well,  it  is  inadequate.  I  do  not  say  so  because  I  am 
in  the  business.  Take  the  whole  range  of  duties  of  every  kind,  and  you 
do  not  find  such  a  low  rate.  As  the  thing  now  stands  you  have  to 
choose  between  killing  off  the  only  competition  which  prevents  foreign- 
erA  from  getting  whatever  price  they  do  get,  on  the  one  side^  and  allow- 
ing the  American  competition  to  continue. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  these  cobalt  ores  found  In  these  Canadian  mines 
and  Kew  Caledonia  mines  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  No;  there  is  no  cobalt  in  either  of  those  places;  yet 
there  are  other  mines  in  New  Caledonia,  separate  firom  the  nickel  mines, 
which  contain  cobalt.  The  nickel  mines  of  New  Caledonia  contain  no 
cobalt  whatever.  The  raw  material  would  be  cobalt  ore,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  come  in  under  the  head  of  raw  middle  products  not  specified. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  import  cobalt  mineral  of  any  kind  ! 

Mr.  WfiABTON.  No.  Cobalt  mineral  exists  in  other  places  in  this . 
country;  for  instance,  in  Missouri.  You  may  possibly  remember  when 
I  was  last  here  Eoland  Hazzard  was  here.  Hey  went  into  potar.h.  We 
lell  into  a  side  conversation,  and  I  bought  some  cobalt  material  from 
him  wliich  he  was  about  to  export;  so  that  cobalt  material  is  mined 
ih  this  country  and  exported. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore  are  on  the  free  list  by  name. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  do  not  buy  this  cobalt 
material  and  manufacture  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  did  that  shortly  after  I  was  here  with  Mr.  Hazzard. 
Finding  that  he  had  some,  I  bonght  it  from  him.  I  think  it  likely  he 
will  offer  it  to  me  whenever  he  has  a  fresh  parcel.  When  the  manufact- 
uring chemists  were  here,  they  told  you  that  the  duty  on  cobalt  oxide 
should  be  $1  a  pound.  I  happen  to  remember  that  Thomas  Tlarrison 
told  you  that. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  No;  $1.C0. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  remember  his  saying  it  should  be  81  a  pound. 
Then  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  I  told  him  it  was  higher  than  neces- 
sary;  that  GO  cents  would  be  enough.  It  would  not  be  a  killing  matter 
for  me  to  give  up  nickel  ami  cobalt  making  altogether.  I  have  paid 
some  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  for  the  privilege  of  making  these 
things  for  my  countrymen ;  but,  of  course,  I  will  not  continue  that  for- 
ever, and  I  do  not  think  it  good  policy  to  extinguish  the  business.  It 
will  revive  again.  I  will  buy  other  Amcrioau  ores  or  make  some 
nrraugement  with  New  Caledonia  or  Canada  to  get  my  material,  or  else 
somebody  else  may  come  along  and  take  the  business  out  of  my  bands ; 
but  he  will  have  a  hard  time  before  ho  does  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  guess  that  will  be  hard  to  do,  Mr,  W^harton.  I 
guess  you  understand  your  business. 
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Mr.  Wharton.  I  have  served  a  pretty  hard  appenticeship  at  it,  and 
1  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  knowledge  that  exists  in  the  best  part 
of  the  world.  Nobody  else  will  get  into  the  business  without  a  very 
roogh  apprenticeship,  and  probably  experience  great  disappointments. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  AliJ^ioh.)  Where  do  you  live!— A.  AkronfOhio.  To 
eotnnience  with,  I  do  not  propose  to  condescend  to  bandy  epithets  with 
Mr.  Wharton.  I  leave  the  committee  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  his 
ofteosive  egotism  and  his  qualities  as  a  gentleman,  or  the  lack  of  them. 
So  moch  for  Mr.  Wharton.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mines  he  has  referred  to;  I  will  agree,  to-morrow  morning,  to  produce 
nickel  here  that  has  more  than  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Yon  mean  a  nickel  ore  which  contains  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
nickel  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  agree,  within  twenty  days,  to  produce  a 
car-load  of  ore  in  this  room  that  will  go  more  than  20  p(ir  cent,  more 
than  30  per  cent — a  car  load  that  will  run  that. 

Q.  Yoa  mean  between  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  t — A.  Yei<,  sir; 
and  I  will  produce  large  samples  that  will  run  40  pei^  cent.  It  runs  all 
the  way  from  between  3  percent. — some  of  it  runs  a  little  less  than  that, 
down  to  2  per  cent — up  to  40  per  cent.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
mass  of  it  is  40  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent.,  but  I  mean 
the  average.  • 

Q.  ( By  the  Ohairm an.)  If  you  were  to  dig  out  ten  car-loads  from  your 
mine,  what  would  it  average  Y 

Mr.  HiscoGK.  Before  you  answer  that — ^you'have  made  regular  open- 
ings, have  yon  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  thousands  of  tons  of  ore.  Our  ore 
all  contains  copper  and  nickel. 

Q.  Thousands  of  tons  that  have  been  absolutely  mined  from  an  open- 
ing t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  show  the  figures  if  I  had  thought  of 
being  here. 

Q.  They  hare  been  mined  without  any  intention  of  selecting  ? — A. 
Absolutely. 

Q.  What  will  that  ore  that  you  have  mined  average  ! — A.  The  most 
of  it  will  mn  3  per  cent.    The  most  of  it  will  run  that. 

Q.  What  will  it  average! — A.  That  which  is  associated  with  copper 
will  run  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  that  which  contains  littlo  copper  will 
run — hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  it  in  sight — 7  or  8  per  cent.  As 
I  have  said,  I  can  produce  it  here  as  high  as  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  that  upont — A.  We  have  our  own  chemist  and 
oar  own  laboratory  on  the  ground.  We  are  ready  to  smelt  now.  Our 
furnace,  within  ten  days,  will  be  making  it  We  have  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  ore  mined  ami  on  the  ground  now. 

Q.  You  propose  to  make  it  into  matte,  do  youf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ship  it  where f — A.  That  dependsupon  this  committee, whether 
we  will  be  compelled  to  pnt  our  refining  furnace  on  the  other  side,  or 
whether  they  will  allow  us  to  bring  in  the  ore  in  matte  and  refine  it  in 
this  country.  We  will  bring  it  into  this  country  and  refine  it  from  the 
matto  if  the  Government  allows  it  to  come  in  free.  Otherwise,  we  will 
haye  to  erect  our  furnace  over  there,  and  that  we  will  do. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  owned  by  Americans? — A.  By  Americans.  Not  a 
dollar  i.s  owned  by  Canadians. 

Q.  What  is  your  desire  about  matte;  what  rate  do  you  want  put  upon 
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that t— A.  We  do  not  want  any  dnty  on  that..  We  are  perfectly  willing 
that  yon  should  pnt  a  duty  on  refined  nickel  if  yon  like. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaikman.)  You  and  Mr.  Wharton  would  agree  then  as 
to  the  duty  on  nickel  t— -A.  I  think  it  18  known  to  every  member  of  this 
committee  that  Mr.  Wharton  is  a  radical  free-trader  with  Canada.  He 
lius  written  some  of  the  ablest  papers  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  stannchest  advocates  of  commercial  union  in  this 
country,  even  ranking  with  Erastus  Winans. 

The  ChiIibman.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  ih  Mr.  Wharton  in  a 
good  many  things,  but  we  do  not  care  to  go  into  his  views  on  those 
matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbioh.)  If  we  should  retain  the  dnty  uponmatteatlO 
cents  a  i^ound^  you  would  not  care  to  have  nickel  very  much  higher  f — 
A.  Ifyou  do  that  wo  will  refineon  theotheraide^  and  if  nickel  or  matte 
should  come  into  this  country  iu  any  shape  it  will  all  gp  to  Europe. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  be  able  to  compete  with  that  French  com. 
pany? — A^  Because  we  could  send  it  to  England  without  any  daty. 
All  our  minQ3  are  a  combination  of  nickel  and  copper.  If  the  coppei* 
runs  down  the  nickel  runs  np,  and  if  the  nickel  runs  down  the  copper 
runs  up.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  mine  ore  absolutely  free  from  cop- 
per or  absolutely  free  from  nickel ;  they  are  a  combination  of  both. 

Q,  Why  would  yon  not  be  able  to  ship  your  nickel  to  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  the  New  Caledonia  people,  for  instance;  is 
it  becanae  your  mines  are  not  rich  enough,  or  what?  If  Mr.  Wharton 
only  furnishes  one-third  of  the  consumption  in  this  country,  the  duty 
being  15  cents  a  pound,  with  that>  same  dnty  could  you  not,  in  competi* 
tion  with  the  world,  send  the  other  two-thirds  in  here  and  pay  the  duty 
of  15  cents  on  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  HiscocK.)  Why  nbtt— A.  Because  the  United  States  is 
comparatively  a  small  market.  About  a  quarter  of  the  consumption  of 
the  world  is  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  a  quarter  is  a  pretty  large  part  of  the  market  of  the 
world. 

liy  Mr.  HiSGOGK : 
Q.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  take  it  to  France  to  compete  with  1 — 
A.  I  do  not  suppose  we  would  take  it  to  France ;  we  would  send  it  to  Lon- 
don. We  could  sell  the  copper  and  nickel  together  there,  although  we 
should  prefer  not  to  do  it.  It  depends  altogether  upon  what  action  is 
taken  here. 

By  the  Chaibmaiy  : 

Q.  Suppose  we  put  5  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  matte,  how  would  that 
dot— A.  Well,  if  it  is  for  protection  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  protect, 
and  if  it  is  for  revenue  we  do  not  need  it. 

Q.  To  protect  Mr.  Wharton's  mine? — A.  If  he  has  got  to  get  his  sup- 
plies from  abroad  I  do  not  see  how  it  protects  him. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  As  I  understajid  Mr.  Wharton,  the  rates  he  proposes 
are»  5  and  10  and  20 1 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Oup  word,  ifyou  will  allow  me,  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  auy  other  mines  here.  Itthere  is  any  person  here  who  can 
show  a  good  nickel  mine  I  know  that  he  can  get  a  purchaser  and  a 
premium  for  doing  so.  Professor  Ledoux,  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines,  in  New  York,  told  me  that  he  had  been  offered  a  very  handsome 
sum  if  he  could  find  any  large  deposit  of  nic  kel  in  this  country,  or  tliat 
w?i8  accessible.    I  hfive  letters  from  him  on  the  subject 
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Q.  What  do  oar  Gtoologioal  Survey  people  say  about  itt — ^A.  There 
are  no  nickel  mines  worked  bat  Mr.  Wharton's,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Suppose  that  we  shoald  pat  nickel  matte  on  the  free  list  and  Bhoald 
atill  keep  the  daty  on  copper ;  then  what  t — ^A.  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  pay  3^  cents  a  pound  on  copper. 

Q.  We  have  reduced  the  rate  one-half  on  all  copper. 

Mr.  BiTOHis.  Do  you  make  the  full  rebate  when  it  is  exported! 

The  Chairman.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiTOHTB.  If  that  were  done,  if  yon  make  ore  and  matt^free,  and 
redace  the  duty  on  copper  one-half  and  furnish  the  rebate,  we  could 
settle  apon  the  question  of  making  arrangements  for  refining  all  our 
materials  on  this  side  instead  of  on  the  other  side. 

Q-  Could  you  do  that  at  Philadelphia! — A.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
any  entangling  alliances  at  present;  but  we  will  do  it  on  this  side,  of 
course. 

Q.  I  mean  where  would  the  natural  place  be  T — A.  Well,  I  suppose 
Cleveland  would  be  the  uatural  place  for  us.  We  are  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  Georgian  Bay.  Lines  run  directly  from  there  to  a  place 
called  Algomai  which  is  90  miles  from  our  works. 

Q.  Would  you  use  natural  gasf^A.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  say 
definitely.    That  is  the  question ;  you  have  hit  upon  it  exactly. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to  usf — A.  I  had  no  idea  of 
coming  before  you  at  all.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  hearing 
until  a  few  moments  before  I  came  in.  If  I  had  1  would  have  been 
armed  with  some  pai>er8,  which  I  can  produce  by  to-morrow  morning, 
if  neoessaiy.    This  was  wholly  onexpected  to  me. 


WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  December  11, 1888. 

Deab  Sm:  Since  our  conversation  yesterday  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  I  did  not  make  myself  sufSciently  clear  as  to  the  wants  of  our  com- 
pany. I  meant  to  say  that  we  did  not  ask  for  the  free  admission  of  re- 
fined copper  or  refined  nickel,  but  did  ask  that  nickel  and  copper  ores, 
and  that  both  nickel  and  copper  in  a  state  of  matte,  or  in  any  state  short 
of  refined  copper  or  refined  nickel,  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 
Shoald  your  committee  see  fit  to  thus  dispose  of  these  metals  it  would 
enable  us  to  establish  large  refining  works  in  this  country,  while  if  some 
other  policy  were  adopted  w'e  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  alter- 
native of  erecting  refining  works  in  Canada,  or  of  sending  our  mattes 
to  Europe  for  refining  and  sale. 

We  shall,  by  the  1st  of  January,  be  ready  to  produce  both  copper 
and  nickel  mattes  in  Canada  upon  a  large  scale,  and  we  are  naturally 
anxioos  to  know  what  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  with  this  output. 
As  we  are  the  only  parties  in  the  world  who  have  a  copper  property  of 
soy  value  or  importance  not  now  controlled  by  the  French  syndicate, 
we  have  thought  that  your  committee  would  do  this  much  to  enable  us 
to  maintain  our  independence,  as  not  only  all  the  mines  but  every  re- 
fining works  in  Europe   is  under  the  control  of  this  syndicate. 

Beferring  again  to  the  personal  matters  which  occurred  between  Mr. 
Wharton  and  myself  before  your  committee  yesterday,  I  herewith  in- 
doee  an  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Wharton,  proposing  terms  to  become 
identified  with  our  company,  and  also  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  bo  retiiiucd 
by  you.    The  original,  when  verified,  I  wish  to  have  returned  to  me. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  paper,  Mr,  Wharton  did  ^o  to 
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Sudbary,  and  our  people  came  to  Philadelphia,  bringiDg  with  them  Dr. 
E.  D.  PeterR,  the  author  of  the  popular  work  on  ^^  Modern  Copper 
Smelting,"  who,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  plant,  pronounced  it 
utterly  worthless  for  our  purpose;  in  short,  an  antiquated  old  rattle- 
trap, which  we  could  not  afford  to  take  tfnd  run  if  it  were  made  a  pres- 
ent to  us.  Mr.  Wharton  purposed  to  expend  (5O,()0O  in  improving 
them  if  we  would  take  them  under  the  terms  of  this  letter,  and  said 
to  myself  and  to  other  members  of  our  company  that  he  would  come 
to  Washington  and  go  before  the  committees  of  the  House  ami  the 
Senate  and  ask  that  both  copp^  and  nickel  ores  and  copper  and  nickel 
mattes  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  asserted  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  his  ability  to  manipulate  the  committees,  citing  the  fact 
that  all  the  legislation  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  upon  this  article 
had  been  for  his  individual  benefit,  and  nearly  all  at  his  personal  dic- 
tation ;  and  asked  of  us  that  due  importance  and  value  should  be  placed 
upon  this  power  and  influence. 

He  also  stated  that  if  he  could  not  make  an  alliance  with  us  he 
w6uld  be  compelled  to  make  such  an  one  with  the  new  Caledonia  peo- 
ple, as  his  Own  Gap  Mine  had  become  exhausted,  and  he  had  nothing 
upon  which  to  run  his  works;  but  that  if  he  could  not  make  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  either  of  us,  he  should  oppose  any  reduction 
upon  nickel  in  any  form,  and  should  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  present 
tariff,  which  he  declared  he  had  the  ability  to  accomplish. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  view  of  all  of  the  above  no  arrangement 
was  made  with  him. 

The  public  have  generally  been  given  to  tinderstand  that  nickel  was 
very  refractory  and  did  not  have  any  very  wide  range  of  adaptability  . 
in  the  general  use  of  metals.  Last  summer  I  requested  Prof.  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  to  look  carefully  into  this  at  every  place  in  Europe  where  it 
had  been  experimented  with,  and  I  inclose  yon  his  own  letter  de- 
scribing what  he  found  upon  the  subject.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  it 
is  a  most  complete  refutation  of  what  Mr.  Whartou  has  been  anxious 
to  make  people  believe  about  the  matter. 

I  believe  the  Government  should  be  greatly  interested  in  being  able 
to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  nickel  at  a  low  price  for  use  in  gun-metal, 
and  that  if  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  had  been  used  as  an  alloy  with 
the  steel  from  which  the  gun  tested  a  few  days  ago  at  Annapolis  was 
made  the  deplorable  results  which  there  happened  would  not  need  to 
have  been  recorded.  The  experiments  made  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
navy-yard  fully  justify  this  conclusion ;  and  in  order  to  justify  the 
Government  in  going  extensively  into  this  experiment  I  now  make 
formal  offer  to  the  Government  to  furnish  it  with  sufficient  nickel  matte 
to  produce  25  tons  of  refined  nickel  per  day  for  a  period  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1889^  at  a  price  of  18  cents  per 
pound  for  the  amount  of  nickel  contained  in  the  matte. 

To  show  our  good  faith  in  this  offer  our  company  is  ready  to  execute 
a  satisfactory  bond  for  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  As  con- 
firming my  statements  as  to  the  character  of  the  nickel  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  furnish  I  append  a  number  of  analyses.  These  are 
not  hand  samples,  but  can  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  tons. 


Ckemi8t8,  report  No.  114. 

Percent  . 
Sample  marked  Ko.  6,  gray: 

Copper.... 7.70 

Nickel 20.^ 

C1wm%9U^No,\2n. 

Sample  No.  1: 

Copper 9.66 

Nickel 38.5W 
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SuDBURT,  Ontario,  Novmher  3, 1888. 
[Sample  copper  and  iron  pjrites.] 

Chmx$U,NoA\h. 


Per  cent 
Sample  No.  8 : 

Copper 1.92 

Nickel ..'. 35.68 

ChemUU  ^b.ll6. 

Sample  No.  7 : 

Copper 30.00 

Nickel 60.50 


I  ask  that  this  letter  andfinclosares  be  made  a  part  of  my  testimony 
of  yesterday  and  printed  with  it. 
1  am,  very  truly  yours, 

S.  J.  BiTOHIE. 
Hon.  W.  B.  ALLISON, 

Ckairman  Subeammittee  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


American  Nickel  Works, 

January  9,  1888. 

Gbmtxxmxn  :  The  conYersation  between  your  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Mcintosh,  and  Allen 
and  myself  has  reached  this  point,  which  I  understand  to  be  in  the  natnre  of  a  pre- 
liminary contract,  and  which  is  thus  set  down  on  paper  in  order  that  you  may  approye 
the  same  by  letter  to  me,  viz: 

I  am  to  send  my  mining  manager.  Captain  Doble,  to  Sudbury  as  soon  as  he  can 
make  it  convenient  (which  I  expect  to  be  about  two  weeks  hence),  and  if  his  report 
is  satisf aetory  to  me  I  am  to'  take  at  par  $.30,000  of  the  $212,300  stock  now  remaining 
in  the  treasory,  and  am  to  pay  for  the  same  in  the  same  installments  and  at  the  same 
timea  as  the  remainder  of  that  treasury  stock  sliall  be  taken  and  paid  for  by  yonr-i 
selTea  or  ftiends.  The  capital  thus  raised  to  be  applied  to  erecting  smelting  works 
and  for  new  working  capital  and  for  developing  of  property  only. 

Also,  I  am  to  proceed  to  make  personal  exaromation  of  your  property  within  three 
months,  &ad  am  then,  if  satistled,  to  transfer  my  Camden  establishment  (both  nickel 
works  and  glass  works)  to  your  company,  taking  as  pay  therefor  $3{85,000  of  your 
capttol  stock  at  par;  said  works  to  be  so  improved  by  me  at  my  own  expense  as  to 
beeapable  of  producing  600,000  pounds  of  nickel  annually,  it  being  understood  that 
▼oar  capital  stock  which  is  now  limited  to  $2,000,000  shall  be  raised  to  a  new  limit  of 
i3»0iJO,00O,  and  that  the  aforesaid  $285,000  and  no  more  shall  be  iesned,  except  in  such 
manner  at  some  subsequent  time  as  will  give  me  as  stockholder  my  pro  rata  of  any 
advantage  arising  from  its  issue. 
YoQia  traly, 

Joseph  Whabton. 

The  CAKADiaif  Copper  Company. 


FUSION  OF  NICKEL  AND  COBALT. 
[Henri  Sto.  Clatra  Deville  Ann  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  (3)  Vol.  46,  pp.  18^303.] 

Kiekel  was  fused  with  an  excess  of  nickel  oxyd.  in  a  crucible  of  lime,  and  was  free 
from  carbon.  It  contained,  silicon  0.3,  ^copper  0.1,  nickel  99.6=100.  The  metal 
thus  obtained  forges  with  remarkable  facility  and  without  oxydizing  sensibly.  It  is 
of  a  ductility  almost  without  limit,  and  may  be  drawn  into  wires  of  great  iineness, 
which  are  more  tenacious  than  those  of  iron.  Cobalt  when  thus  prepared  is  as  duc- 
tile as  nickel  and  still  more  tenacious.  Kxperiments  by  Werthiem  have  shown  that 
while  a  wire  of  iron  breaks  with  60  kilograms,  one  of  nickel  prepared  as  above  requires 
!M)  kilograms  and  one  of  cobalt  115  kilograms  to  break  it. 

The  above  notes  are  from  Deville's  paper  on  the  prod  action  of  high  temperature. 

T.  Stbrry  Hunt. 

MoJSTBBAL,  Oetoher  29,  1888. 

86  TAB 
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Department  of  the  Tnterior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washingtanj  D.  0.,  December  20, 1888. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  Chief  Chemist's  report 
of  an  analysis  which  he  has  had  made  of  the  copper  and  nickel  ore  from 
Ontario,  Canada,  transmitted  with  yoar  note  of  10th  instant 

The  gift  of  the  specimen  is  cordially  acknowledged.    It  will  make  a 
handsome  accession  to  the  ore  collection  of  the  National  Mnseam. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

J.  W.  Powell, 

Director. 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

United  States  Senate. 


Report  of  analysis  No,  1005. 
[MAterial  received  ftom  Hon.  John  Sbemiaii.  WMhington,  B.  C.J 

Nickel  ore  from  Sudbary,  Ontario,  for  the  determiDation  of  nickel  and  copper. 

Par  cent. 

Nickel 35.39 

Copper 5.20 

Examined  by  Charles  Catlett,  and  reported  December  19,  1888. 

F.  W.  Clakke, 

Chief  Chemist, 


New  York,  December  13, 1888. 
Dear  Senator  :  I  wish  to  apologize  in  advance  for  what  you  may 
regard  as  an  unwarranted  annoyance  to  yoarself  and  your  committee, 
and  the  only  apology  1  have  to  offer  is,  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
one  which  concerns  the  Oovernment  and  people  which  you  represent 
quite  as  much  as  the  company  in  which  I  am  interested.  I  inclose  you 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Monday,  showing  you  the  op- 
erations of  the  French  syndicate  with  regard  to  the  Anaconda  Mines  at 
Butte,  Mont. : 

[New  York  Times,  December  10, 1888.] 
THE    COPPER    STNDICATK— THE    ANACONDA    MINES  SHUT    DOWN  AND  MAKE  MONBY. 

Boston,  December  9,  1888. 

A  private  dispatch  from  Bntte  City,  Mont.,  annoanceB  that  the  Anaconda  mines 
and  smelters  are  shut  down,  and  that  prodnction  is  entirely'  stopped  until  May,  1^9. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  company  and  the  syndicate  hav^oome  to  terms. 
Authoritative  declaration  of  this  fact  is  not  made,  but  it  is  self-evident.  Mr.  Haggin, 
who  controls  the  Anaconda,  is  not  the  man  to  shut  up  his  mine  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness for  six  months  when  the  copper  market  is  on  the  soundest  and  most  profitable 
basis  for  years;  neither  has  there  been  any  great  fire  or  other  accident  to  compel  the 
total  suspension  of  operations,  although  the  various  shafts  are  subject  to  cave-in. 

From  what  is  known  by  leading  copper  auihoricies  in  Boston  of  the  way  and  methods 
of  both  La  8oci6t6  and  Mr.  Hag^in's  company,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Haggin  figured 
out  that  at  the  '* syndicate's''  price  of  12  cents  or  thereabout  per  pound  for  his  copper 
he  would  make  a  net  profit  of  about  4  cents  per  pound.  This  the  <' syndicate ''has 
agreed  to  sive  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Anacouda  would  produce  were  it  in  full  oper- 
ation for  the  period  during  which  it  is  to  shut  down  completely.  In  other  words,  the 
'* syndicate''  pays,  say,  4  cents  per  pound  to  the  Anacouda  for  the  copper  which  it 
does  not  produce,  thereby  reducing  the  supplies  which  it  has  lo  carry  and  eliminated 
a  somewhat  dangerous  factor  from  the  situation. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  Anaconda  is  about  7,500,000  pounds  per  month,  or 
at  4  cents  per  poundj  |300,U00.    These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the. 
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eDterprise  which  La  Soei^t^  has  nsdertaken,  and  of  which  it  gives  new  proof  almost 
daily  of  its  ability  to  maintain  snccessf ally.  The  copper  ''syndicate'^  has  closed  con-' 
tracts  with  American  consnmers  for  lake  ingot  deliverable  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1889  at  16}  cents  per  pound.  The  quantity  Involved  is  not  stated,  but  is 
soppooed  to  be  aboat  20,000,000  ponnds. 

The  facts  covering  the  whole  case  are  even  stronger  than  those  repre- 
sented in  the  dispatch.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  speeches  and  pro- 
posed measures  talked  of  in  the  Senate  against  trnsts  and  combines,  is 
not  the  present  a  very  opportune  time  to  put  the  matter  in  such  tangi- 
ble form  that  the  common  citizen  may  understand  that  there  is  some 
traceable  relation  between  theory  and  practice,  and  between  the  politi- 
cal creed  and  the  legislation  which  is  supposed  to  be  shaped  by  it  f 

I  am  a  Bepublican  and  a  protectionist,  and  always  have  been,  but  I . 
see  no  reason  for  going  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  Chinese  wall  to  shut 
oat  an  enemy  where  no  inhabitant  existed,  and  if  he  did  exist  had 
nothing  to  conquer  if  he  came  in.  I  believe  the  whole  mission  of  a  tariff 
is  two-fold  and  no  more:  First  to  provide  for  revenue,  and  second  to 
provide  for  inequality  of  conditions ;  the  latter  is  protection.  Where 
neither  of  these  conditions  exist  a  tariff  is  without  a  mission  and  with- 
out an  excuse,  and  I  now  ask  your  committee  if  this  is  not  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
both  nickel  and  copper,  and  if  any  other  view  of  the  case  is  not  legislat- 
ing against  a  whole  nation  and  in  the  sole  interest  of  one'  man,  who  has 
not  only  been  protected  but  also  been  supported  by  the  United  States 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  United  States  having  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  from  this  man  during  all  this  period  the  product 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  manufacturer  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to 
$3^  per  pound. 

It  has  cost  no  more  to  produce  this  metal  (nickel)  during  all  this 
period  than  it  costs  to  produce  it  to-day,  except  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  wages,  which  is  a  small  matter.  If  tbe  Government  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  experiments  suggested  in  my  former  interviews  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  mckel  as  an  alloy  for  gun  metal  it  would  itself  be 
the  great  consumer  of  that  metal,  and  it  would  be  novel  to  see  such 
legislation  as  would  require  the  Government  to  substantially  take  out 
a  license  for  this  privilege  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Mr.  Wharton.  Tbe 
argument  favoring  a  tariff  on  copper  under  existillg  conditions  seems 
hardly  defensible. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  output  of  the  entire  world  is  controlled  by  a 
syndicate  in  Paris,  of  which  all  the  producers  of  that*  article  the  world 
over  are  members.  This  syndicate  was  first  organized  with  a  legal  life 
of  three  years.  Contracts  have  recently  been  signed  by  all  the  parties 
connected  with  it  extending  that  existence  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
and  every  consumer  of  copper  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  virtually 
compelled  to  buy  his  home  product  in  a  foreign  market.  Even  more 
than  this,  every  manufacturer  and  consumer  of  copper  is  compelled  to 
sign  a  contract  when  he  makes  a  purchase  that  the  amount  purchased 
is  for  his  own  actual  consumption,  and  if  he  has  purchased  an  excess  he 
is  not  permitted  to  sell  the  surplus  to  some  other  consumer. 

Nowy  Senator,  we  cx)me  to  the  point  where  we  fairly  and  squarely 
present  to  you  this  question :  ^*  Will  you  by  such  legislation  as  you  are 
now  about  to  recommend  protect  this  syndicate  under  such  exactions 
and  conditions  as  now  exist,  and  such  other  more  grasping  and  rigor- 
008  ones  as  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  nine  years  of  its  life  yet  to 
come  may  give  it  an  opportunity  to  impose,  or  will  you  give  the  only 
company  in  the  world  not  under  its  control  and  which  has  any  ability 
to  eope  with  it  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  people  for  whose  benefit  leg- 
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idatiqn  is  supposed  to  be  hadT    I  repeat  the  essence  of  this  question 
with  regard  to  your  dealings  with  nickel  and  leave  the  question  with 
you  and  your  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  J.  RiTGHIB, 
For  the  Canadian  Copper  Companjf. 
Hod.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


ALJLZARINE  ASSISTANT. 
8TATBHEHT  OF  H.  IL  JOHVSOH,  HO.  40 IHSIA  WHABF,  POSTOV. 

We  wish  to  have  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant  increased  so  as  to 
be  equal  to  the  duty  on  castor-oil,  irom  which  it  is  made.  The 
present  duty  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  is  3  cents  per  pound.  AUzfuine 
assistant  is  made  simply  by  treating  castor-oil  with  oil  of  vitriol.  As 
high  as  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  'castor-oil  is  used  in  its  manufacture.  A 
duty  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  this  article  would  not  be  equivalent 
to  the  duty  on  the  castor-oil  used  in  making  the  same.  It  seems  rather 
unjust  that  the  manufactured  article  should  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  tiian 
the  chief  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  oleate  of  soda, 
or  Turkey-red  oil  all  one  thing  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  What  is  the  foreign  price  of  alizarine  assist- 
ant!— A.  The  price  is  all  the  way  from  3^  cents  per  pound  up  to  7  cents, 
according  to  the  amount  of  castor  oil  used.  A  specific  duty,  of  course, 
always  brings  out  the  highest  or  concentrated  gntdes. 

Q.'  We  give  you  under  this  present  paragraph  from  about  90  to  60  per 
cent. — A.  Yes,  but  you  put  a  much  higher  duty  on  the  crude  material, 
castor-oil. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  Does  it  come  in  in  the  shape  of  oil  T — A.  It 
comes  in  mixed  wfth  water,  but  the  duty  on  the  castor-oil,  which  is  used 
in  the  alizarine  assistant  of  high  grades,  80  to  90  per  cent.,  would  be 
larger  than  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

Q-  Suppose  we  put  it  in  at  40  per  cent,  a  gallon;  how  would  that  do  ? — 
A.  If  you  put  it  In  so  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle would  be  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  thematerialsof  which  it  is  made, 
that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Q.  Where  do  you  manufacture  this  alizarine  assistant! — A.  In  Boston. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  do  you  manufacture  f — A.  Nearly  a  thousand  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  Have  you  ever  used  any  imported  castor-oil  to 
make  it T — A.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  get  any  protection  on  assistant  with 
the  proposed  low  duty  if  we  are  cut  oft  from  obtaining  the  crude  article, 
castor-oil,  except  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  If  the  assistant  comes  in  at 
a  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  get  the 
whole  business.  If  the  duty  should  be  ma^e  proportionate  on  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  assistant  to  the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  castor-oil  con- 
tained in  the  same,  we  should  have  a  fair  chance,  and  we  ask  for  ^o 
more  than  this. 

Q.  (By  theCHAiBMAN.)  How  much  is  made  in  this  cooiitryf--^.  There 
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aro  some  six  or  seven  maoafactories  of  it  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
one  near  Providence. 

Q.  Where  is  this  last  one  f — ^A.  It  is  just  outside  the  city.  Alfred 
HamaoD,  I  thinks  is  the  manufactarer's  name.  We  ask  to  be  put  on 
a  Cur  basis.  I  think  we  should  have  the  same  protection  as  the  crude 
material  gets. 

Mr.  HxscooK.  This  paper  that  you  have  submitted  to  us  is  signed 
by  A.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Pawtucket,  B.  I. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  there  are  other  manufacturers'  names 
upon  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  do  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be!— 
A.  I  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  duty 
on  castor-oii.    We  do  not  ask  for  any  more. 

Q.  What  is  that  proportion? — A.  The  duty  on  castor-oil  has  been 
rednced  in  your  bill  to  50  cents  per  gallon.  That  is  6^  cents  per  pound 
proteetion,  or  a  little  over  100  per  cent.  * 

Q.  What  do  you  say  it  ought  to  be  a  pound  f  This  paper  says  5  cents. — 
A.  ISiiB  doty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  assistant  not  exceeding  90  per 
cent,  castor-oil  as  a  component  material  would  be  sufficient.  Certainly 
if  90  per  cent,  of  castor-oil  is  used  in  the  manufactured  article  it  ought 
to  pay  as  high  a  rate  of  ducy  as  we  should  have  to  pay  if  we  imported 
that  amount  of  castor-oil;  that  is,  50  cents  per  gallon — same  as  castor- 
oil  pays*  The  assistant  weighs  8  pounds  to  tbe  gallon,  which  would  be 
€|  cents  per  pound.  As  it  stands  now,  3  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
assistant,  irrespective  of  strength,  would  destroy  the  whole  business. 

Q.  What  amount  of  castor  oil  is  in  the  commercial  designation  of  as- 
nstantt — ^A.  In  New  York  they  bring  out  almost  entirely  80  per  cent. 

Q.  No ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  its  use.  Before  it  in  used,  what  is  the 
amooDt  of  castor-oil  in  it  f — A.  It  varies  all  the  way  from  80  per  cent. 
down  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  diluted  with  water;  some  make  it  one  strength, 
some  another. 

Q.  In  its  general  use  by  people  who  use  it  ? — A.  They  dilute  it  in  the 
proportion  of  about  2  gallons  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

Q.  Turkey- ifed  oil  containing  50  per  cent,  of  castor-oil  f — A.  It  is  un- 
derstood on  the  market  that  this  article  in  question  contains  50  per  cent. 
of  castor-oil. 

Q.  Alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  oleate  of  soda,  or  Turkey-red 
oil  containing  not  more  than  50  per  ceut.  of  castor-oil  t — A.  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  it  often  contains  80  per  ceut. 

Q.  Suppose  we  say :  Containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  castor- 
oQ,  3  cents  per  pound! — A.  I'  should  say,  in  that  case,  3  cents  per  pound 
duty  represented  the  duty  that  the  castor-oil  would  have  to  pay  and 
is  proper.  On  the  half  poiind  castor-oil  contained  in  the  one  pound  of 
50  per  cent,  assistant  3  cents  per  pound  is  sufficient,  but  ou  assistant  of 
fall  strength,  say  90  per  cent.,  6  cents  per  pound  would  be  none  too 
much*  If  you  limited  the  percentage  to  50  per  cent.,  3  cent«  per  pound 
would  be  a  fair  duty ;  but  if  you  allow  90  per  ceut.  to  come  in  at  the 
same  rate  it  simply  destroys  the  whole  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hiscogk.)  Who  uses  alizarine  assistant? — A.  Calico  print- 
ers and  Turkey-red  dyers,  the  gingham  mauufacturers  when  they  dye 
Tnrkey-red,  and  some  others  who  use  it  as  a  finish  on  their  goods. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  It  is  largely  used?— A.  Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  Lsorgely  manufactured  in  this  country f — A.  Yes;  but  not  so 
largely  as  at  some  of  the  great  establishments  in  England.  I  ask  to 
have  the  manufactured  article  taxed  at  least  as  high  as  the  tax  placed 
tfo  materials  which  are  used  in  its  manufacture. 
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Mr.  Johnson  submits  the  annexed  paper: 

We  have  noted  with  alarm  the  fact  that  it  in  proposed  to  admit  alizarine  assiatant 
accoitdiDg  to  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  at  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

As  manufacturers  of  this  article,  we  desire  most  respectfully  to  protest  against  any 
such  low  rate  of  duty.  We  would  state  that  for  years  the  foreign  manufacturers  of 
t^is  article  abroad  have  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  i*  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  admit  it,  claiming  it  to  be  a  chemical  compound,  etc., 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  of  the  courts,  have  always  been 
against  them. 

The  article,  as  you  are  aware,  is  composed  of  castor-oil. and  sulphuric  acid,  and  can 
be  made  of  various  strengths.  It  can  be  composed  of  almost  pure  castor-oii  treated 
with  a  little  sulphnricacid,  and  in  this  guise  could  be  introduced  as  alizarine  assist- 
ant, and  after  it  has  passed  the  cnstom-house  could  readily  be  dilated,  within  a  few 
boars,  to  any  percentage  required,  so  as  to  suit  the  buyers.  ^ 

The  article  is  commonly  used  at  a  strength  of  30  to  50  per  cent.,  but  you  will  readily 
see  that  it  could  be  introduced,  as  we  have  mentioned,  at  a  strength  containing  HO 
per  cent,  and  over  of  castor-oil,  and  the  dilution  of  the  article  afterwards  wonld 
really  enable  the  importers  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  strength  they  require  it  for  sale,  thus 
only  paying  a  duty  of  three-tenths  to  one-half  of  that  prescribed  in  the  tarift*  bill 
prepared  by  your  honorable  body. 

With  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  castor-oil,  you  can  see  that  if  the  importers 
bring  in  alizarine  assistant  of  a  strength  of  90  per  cent.,  say  8  pounds  per  gallon,  the 
duty  upon  snch  assintant,* based  only  on  the  castor-oil  it  contains,  would  be5f  centa 
per  pound.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  most  inequitable  to  allow  aliza- 
rine assistant^to  come  in  at  any  less  rate  of  duty  than  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  very 
least. 

The  point  we  beg  to  call  most  respectfully  to  your  attention  is  the  inconsistency 
of  having  the  article  brought  in  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  duty  npon  the  castor-oil 
which  it  contains. 

There  ate  many  other  disadvantages  under  which  we,  as  manufacturers  of  aliza- 
rine assistant,  labor  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  manufacturers  of  this  article 
abroad  ;  one  of  which  is  the  extremely  cheap  rate  of  labor  paid  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  also  the  fact  that  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  is  very 
mnch  cheaper  Abroad  than  it  is  here. 

Should  the  present  Senate  tariff  bill,  most  excellent  in  all  its  other  provisions,  go 
into  effect,  it  would  work  the  complete  destruction  of  the  industry  of  the  manafact- 
ure  of  alizarine  assistant  in  this  country. 

The  course  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been  such  that  we  believe  tho 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  lot>k  to  it  with  the  full  assurance  of  pro- 
tection against  at  least  extinction  from  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  we  trust  onr 
industry  will  prove  no  exception  to  this,  and  that  this  matter  may  receive  from  you 
the  prompt  consideration  \i4iich  it  merits.  It  is  to  us,  we  assure  you,  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  D.  FABIS. 

I  only  desire  to  say  to  the  committee  that  oar  interest  consists  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  oil  to  these  gentlemen  [Mr.  Johnson  and  others],  and 
of  coarse  their  ability  to  profitably  make  alizarine  assistant  affects  to 
that  extent  the  dale  of  our  product.  I  simply  want  to  emphasize  the 
points  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  raised.  We  manufacture  castor-oil  in 
Jersey  City. 

Q.  (By  the  Oha.iema.n.)  Are  yon  satisfied  with  the  duty  on  castor- 
oil  T — A.  With  the  present  duty ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  mean  the  duty  as  we  put  it  in  this  bill. — A.  I  think  we  can 
probably  get  along  with  that,  but  the  present  protection  is  not  at  all 
excessive. 

Q.  We  give  you  50  cents  per  gallon. — A.  But  we  pay  25  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  beans. 

Q.  Ilow  many  gallons  of  oil  are  there  in  a  bushel  of  bean«  T — A. 
About  2  gallons. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  imported  beans  f — A.  We  very  frequently  have  to  use 
them. 
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Q.  How  maDy  do  yoa  buy  ? — A.  It  depends  on  the  crop.  Some  years 
T^y  few  are  raised  in  this  country,  while  sometimes  there  is  a  large 
crop.    We  always  use  the  beans  raised  in  this  country,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Q.  How  many  are  imported;  on  an  average,  I  mean  ? — A.  I  coul^  not 
give  you  the  average,  It  varies  so  excessively.  Sometimes  this  coun- 
try raises  an  almost  insignificant  crop,  and  then  we  have  to  import 
largely. 

Q.  Where  do  you  import  from  ? — A.  From  India. 

Q.  Wholly  f — ^A.  Principally.  There  are  a  few  beans  that  come  from 
South  America. 

Q.  The  duty  on  castor-oil  is  194  per  cent.  T — A.  That  duty  is  very 
misleading. 

Q.  I  know  it  is ;  but  I  simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it. — 
A.  I  will  show  you  the  difficulty  under  which  we  labor.  Take  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  castor-oil,  which  is  80  cents  per  gallon.  Kow,  on  the  beans 
required  to  make  a  gallon  of  oil — I  am  speaking  now  to  show  the  pro- 
tection which  this  country  really  has  over  the  foreign  producer  of  castor- 
oil,  it  is  made  in  India,  where  labor  costs 

The  Chairman  ^interposing).  Leave  the  labor  question  out. 

Mr.  Fabis.  The  24  pounds  of  beans  required  to  make  1  gallon  equals, 
at  the  present  duty,  24  cents  per  gallon.  Now,  the  excess  of  the  fireight 
which  we,  as  manufacturers,  bave  to  pay  on  the  beans,  bringing  tl^m 
from  India  here — as  against  those  importing  the  essence  of  the  beans,^ 
viz,  castor-oil — amounts  to  fully  12  cents  per  gallon.  We,  in  importing 
the  bean,  have  to  contend  against  those  parties  importing,  as  men- 
tioned, the  very  essence  of  the  bean  or  oil.  We  pay  a  duty  on  the  tin 
from  which  we  make  our  cases  to  hold  the  castor-oil,  amounting  to,  say 
I  cent  per  gallon.  Now  our  labor  in  manufacturing,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  of&et  by  the  labor  paid  in  India 

The  Chaibman.  You  need  not  go  into  the  labor  question. 

Mr.  Faris.  I  have  to  put  that  in  to  show  the  amount  of  protection 
whi<^  we  really  have.  I  put  it  down  here  as  21  cents  per  gallon.  The 
interest  on  our  investment  which  we  have,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
figures  up  to,  say  10  cents  per  gallon.  Our  repairs  to  machinery  and 
works  will  figure  up  to  2  cents  per  gallon.  The  foregoing  amounts  to 
about  70  cents  per  gallon,  so  that  the  present  duty,  80  cents  i5er  gallon, 
leaves  as  a  discrimination,  as  compared  against  foreign  manufacturers, 
of  only  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Q«  That  is,  leaves  you  a  profit  of  10  cents  per  gallon  f — ^A.  I  am  only 
figuring  the  discrimination  that  we  possess  under  the  present  tariff,  as 
against  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  difference  of  the  freights, 
duties  on  crude  material,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  That  difference, 
as  I  have  shown,  is,  in  round  figures,  10  cents  per  gallon.  As  against 
that  would  have  to  be  deducted  the  labor  which  the  India  manufacturer 
has  to  pay,  which  is  exceedingly  slight.  I  have  put  in  here  the  whole 
labor  we  have  to  pay;  but,  of  course^  in  comparing  our  manufacture 
agaiust  theirs,  we  have  to  offset  our  higher  labor  by  their  almost  incon- 
ceivable lower  rate  of  labor. 

Q.  Having  reduced  the  duty  on  castor-beans,  you  think  you  can 
survive  our  present  rate? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  close  thing, 
bat  I  think  we  can. 

Q.  Beganling  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant,  you  wish  it  fixed  right, 
80  that  yoa  can  have  these  gentlemen  as  customers  for  your  orders  f — 
A.  Tea,  sir. 


'  T 
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ROLLERS   AND    BLOCKS    FOR   PRINTING  WALL- 
PAPER, ETC. 

STATEMEHT  OF  JOBS  BEOWH,  NO.  148  DE  GRAW  8TEEET,  BBOOK- 

LYH,  V.  Y. 

Washington,  December  11, 1888. 
By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  What  do  yon  wish  to  say  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Brown  f — ^A. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  wall-papers.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  some  years  to  send  the  rollers  and  the  designs  to 
Europe  and  have  them  made  there  cheaper  than  the  work  can  be  done 
for  in  this  country.  The  business  is  gettiug  to  such  a  pass  now  that  we 
as  workmen  are  compelled  to  make  an  appeal  to  you  in  our  behalf  for 
something  to  do.  The  present  rate  of  tariff  does  not  protect  us.  Per- 
sons abroad  offer  to  take  it,  and  do  take  it,  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  the 
work  can  be  done  for  here.  These  models  and  samples  that  we  have 
here  are  specimens  of  the  work  that  we  do  for  the  printing  of  wall- 
paper. 

•  Q.  Is  that  a  roller  for  printing  wall-paper  f — A.  That  is  a  roller  for 
printing  wall-paper.    We  have  samples  of  the  goods  here. 

Q.  You  say  the  American  manufacturer  sends  those  rollers  to  Eu- 
rope t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  designs. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  rollers  ? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  They  are  made  here  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  their  agents  come  here 
and  get  designs  of  this  torm,  aud  get  the  work  done  over  there.  Some 
are  done  in  brass  and  some  in  wood.  This  here  is  a  design  that  they 
take  away,  in  that  form.  This  [exhibiting  si)ecimen  of  wall-paper]  is 
taken  off  that  design.  You  see  the  mark  or  impression  on  the  roller. 
That  mark  indicates  to  us  where  we  are  to  put  the  brass  on  the  roller 
to  form  the  figure.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  that  produces.  This  [indi- 
cating roller]  is  what  is  taken  away  to  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Q.  You  manufacture  these  things  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  brought 
you  a  sample  of  what  it  is.  That  that  you  have  in  your  hand  is  taken 
from  this;  this  is  a  design  of  that.  That  is  a  wood  cut;  the  other  is 
brass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.)  What  do  you  want  the  committee  to  provide? — 
A.  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  this.  There  is  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  But  they  come  here  from  abroad  and  take  it  away 
at  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  work  can  be  done  here  for.  The  wageis 
over  there  are  low  and  they  work  longer  hours.  We  work  here  sixty 
hours  a  week.  They  can  pay  that  duty  and  do  the  work  cheaper  than 
we  can.  We  only  get  $3  a  day  average,  and  just  now  we  are  not  getting 
employment  but  a  part  of  the  year,  and  a  great  many  are  idJe.  We 
have  statistics  from  the  custom-house  which  show  that  there  has  been 
enough  work  sent  from  New  York  City  to  Germany,  to  be  done  there, 
which  would  have  kept  fifty  men  employed  all  the  year.  An  agent  has 
been  here  from  Belgium  just  now,  and  he  offered  to  take  work  at  30  per 
cent.,  and  got  some.  A  manufacturer  told  me  that  unless  we  got  it 
stopped  others  would  do  it,  too.  Mr.  Beck,  of  New  York,  admitted  to 
me  having  his  own  men  employed  in  Germany;  he  does  none  of  his  cut- 
ting here.  He  hiis  his  own  shop  and  does  his  own  work,  sends  all  his  print 
cutting  there,  gets  it  back  and  sends  it  out  as  American  production. 
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We  get  brass  in  this  form  [showing  several  brass  pieces],  and  we  have 
to  make  these  with  oar  own  tools,  which  we  have  got  to  provide  oar* 
selves.  The  rollere  are  used  for  printing,  in  machine  work,  bot  the 
flat  blocks  are  ased  for  hand  work.  At  present  there  is  a  difference  of 
5 per  cent,  lower  on  the  woodcuts  than  on  the  brass  work;  bat  the 
same  men  do  it,  and  there  shonld  be  no  difference  on  either.  We  have 
also  to  make  steel  plates  to  draw  the  shapes  oat  of  plain  wire.  So 
yoa  see  the  work  we  have  to  do.  It  takes  some  time  to  become  expert 
at  that. 

Q.  How  mnch  protection  do  yon  need! — A*  When  they  take  the  work 
away  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  same  work  can  be  done  here,  and  bring 
it  in  here,  we  shonld  be  protected  against  it.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
its  going  out  of  the  country  at  all.  Before  it  was  a  new  industry,  they 
coald  not  get  mechanics  enough  to  do  the  work;  but  there  have  been 
apprentices  enough  at  the  business  in  the  country  to  supply  the  demand. 
Now  that  enough  people  are  in  the  country  to  do  the  work,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  sending  it  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  Fort3'-five  per  cent,  is  an  ad  valorem.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
make  it  otherwise  than  an  ad  valorem,  because  there  is  such  an  immense 
variety  of  those  goods!— A.  This,  coming  through  the  customhotise,  is 
classed  in  as  machinery  with  a  thousand  different  articles. 

Q.  How  would  you  designate  this  sort  of  thing? — A.  For  printing 
wall-paper  and  oil-cloth.  It  is  used  the  same  way  tor  printing  oil-cloth. 
We  use  the  flat  block  for  printing  floor  cloth. 

Q.  We  would  still  have  to  make  it  an  ad  valorem! — A.  We  do  not 
object  to  a  specific  tax  being  put  on  each  roller. 

By  Mr.  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  How  would  you  do  itf — A.  Here  is  a  roller  that  has  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  it;  here  is  another  roller  that  maj-  have  very  little.  The  rollers 
are  all  this  length,  bat  they  vary  in  circumference.  We  have  them 
from  12  inches  np  to  24  inches,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  design. 
Then  it  requires  a  separate  roller  for  every  color. 

Q.  Yonr  complaint  is  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  wall-papers 
sends  to  Europe  to  have  the  cutting  done  on  these  rollers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  present  rate  is  what — 36  per  cent.! — A.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  on 
that  wood  and  45  percent,  on  that  brass — you  makenochange  inyournew 
bill — and  that  is  insufficient,  for  at  present  it  does  not  protect  us.  The 
manufacturers  are  protected  themselves  now,  but  we  are  not.  Their 
establishments  have  grown  so  that  their  business  is  doubled  and  trebled. 
And  why  should  not  we  be  protected  t 

Mr.  Allison.  You  shall  be,  if  we  can  get  at  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  What  is  the  duty  on  wall-paper  !— A.  Twenty- 
five  iter  cent,  ad  valorem  on  paper  hangings.  Formerly  that  used  to 
be  done  by  hand  work ;  now  it  is  done  by  machinery.  So  that  they  can 
sell  it  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in  Britain  now. 

Q.  How  long  since  this  has  been  done  by  machinery  f  When  did  that 
really  become  a  success? — A.  Over  thirty  years  since  this  printing  ma- 
chine was  introduced  in  this  conutry. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  there  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  these 
rollers  in  the  United  States — about  how  many! — A.  Well,  they  will 
ooant  up  nearly  a  thousand,  altogether,  because  there  are  so  many  em- 
ployed for  oil-cloths,  some  for  carpets,  but  they  are  mostly  employed  for 
wallpaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Habris.)  About  how  many  people  consume  wall-paper 
m  thi8  country,  do  you  think  f— A.  Who' does  not  use  itf 
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Mr.  Hahris.  That  is  what  1  desire  to  know. 

Mr.  Allison.  Everybody  now  does  it,  Mr.  Harris,  since  we  have  had 
this  system  of  protectiou^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.)  Yon  think,  then,  that  everybody  ought  to  pay 
an  increased  price  on  wall-paper  in  order  to  benefit  that  thousand  people 
who  are  engaged  in  this  particular  industry,  do  yout — A.  No;  there 
are  only  a  few  manufacturers  who  send  it  out  of  the  country.  The 
others  don't  get  any  more  for  the  paper  than  those  who  have  their  cot- 
tiug  done  in  Europe.  Wall-papers  can  be  bought  now  much  cheaper 
than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allison.)  If  we  put  a  tax  of  90  per  cent,  on  this  par- 
ticular work  wilPit  not  make  the  wall-papers  manufactured  here  cost  a 
little  more  to  the  manufacturer! — A.  No;  there  are  only  a  few  who 
send  their  work  out  of  the  country,  and  the  others  who  do  not  do  it 
say  it  is  an  injustice  to  them  and  to  the  men.  An  agent  from  Belgium, 
two  months  ago,  was  here  trying  to  get  designs  at  30  percent,  less  than 
it  could  be  done  for  here,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  some  designs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.)  Who  will  lose  that  additional  45  per  cent,  if  the 
tax  is  put  up  to  90  per  cent,  instead  of  45  per  cent,  f — A.  Mr.  Beck  and 
others  engaged  in  this  work  would  have  their  work  done  here  instead 
of  sending  it  out  of  the  country,  and  the  mechanics  employed  here 
would  have  steady  work. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  sixty-five  millions  of  people  other  than  those 
who  would  get  this  benefit? — A.  There  are  only  a  few  manufacturers 
who  get  the  benefit  of  it  now.  Mr.  Beck,  two  years  ago,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  said  that  if  the  tarifi:'  was  reduced  he  would  take  his 
whole  plant  to  Germany.  He  admitted  to  us  a  year  ago  that  he  had 
his  own  shop  and  his  own  apprentices  in  Germany.  His  excuse  was 
that  his  foreman  would  not  stay  in  this  country,  and  he  sends  his  work 
over  there  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Beck  does  not  employ  any  cutters  here. 
He  sends  this  wood  and  this  design  over  there,  and  gets  the  rollers 
back,  with  the  brass  in  them,  ready  for  printing. 

Q.  Where  is  it  done,  in  Germany  or  in  Belgium  f — A.  I  believe  at 
Frankfort-onthe-Main,  Bergendorf,  and  Copenhagen.  We  have  got  to 
provide  our  own  tools  to  cut  into  the  wood  and  to  shape  the  brass. 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  felt,  you  see,  in  the  brass  here  where  you  want 
to  get  a  solid  color.  In  some  cases  they  get  it  here  without  this  felt, 
on  new  designs,  and  call  it  unfinished.  By  doing  that  they  can  pass  it 
in  at  a  lower  rate  than  if  it  was  finished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allison.)  Where  do  you  gentlemen  work  f — A.  Three  of 
us  are  employed  in  New  York  City  and  two  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Have  you  establishments  for  this  special  purpose  T — A.  We  are 
employed  mostly  in  the  paper  factories.  There  are  some  special  shops 
for  doing  the  cutting  only ;  they  take  the  work  from  the  manufacturers 
here  and  have  it  done.  They  do  the  work  the  same  as  we  do  in  the 
factories,  have  the  same  hours  and  the  same  pay.  This  business  of 
Qurs,  each  succeeding  year,  is  getting  worse  by  reason  of  this  work  be- 
ing sent  out  of  the  country.  Our  men  are  obliged  to  stand  a  reduction 
of  wages.  If  they  do  not  they  aie  met  with  the  scare  that  the  work 
will  go  to  Germany ;  that  there  is  an  agent  waiting  to  take  it  away. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  designs  are  made  each  year?  That  is  to  say, 
take  one  of  these  designs,  how  long  will  it  last  T — A.  That  would  last 
but  three  years.  But  probably  the  design  will  not  sell ;  the  pattern 
won^t  sell.  Each  manufacturer  gets  up  so  many  new  patterns  each  sea- 
son. So,  consequently,  they  have  got  to  pr?dace  something  new  every 
year.    We  are  always  working,  one  year  ahead  on  new  designs ;  and 
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that  is  the  way  they  can  afford  to  send  the  work  out  of  the  country. 
We  are  now  working  our  patterns  that  will  be  in  the  market  next  fall. 

Q.  Tou  have  a  desij^er,  this  designer  makes  the  patterns,  and  you 
take  them  t — A.  This  is  done  by  hand. 

Q.  That  is  done  on  a  sheet  of  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  does  a  designer  get? — A.  The  designer  is  paid  from 
130  to  C40  per  week.  Even  the  putter-on  or  sketch-maker  who  makes 
a  sketch  of  the  design  and  and  rubs  it  down  on  the  wood  for  the  cutter 
to  go  by  gets  $5  more  than  the  cutter  gets.  One  designer  may  provide 
for  about  twenty  cutters,  and  one-  or  two  sketch-makers  may  put  on 
enough  rollers  to  keep  the  same  number  of  men  engaged  to  do  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  work  should  go  out  of  the  country  when  there  are 
enough  cutters  to  be  got.  Ten  years  ago  they  hsed  to  send  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  to  England. 

Q.  What  is  the  commercial  designation  of  that  work — what  do  you 
call  it  f — ^A.  We  call  it  print  cutting. 

Q.  Print  cutting  for  wall-papers? — A.  For  wall-papers  and  oil-cloths. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that  roller? — A.  We  call  it  a  print,  because  it 
has  got  to  print  this  paper.    We  are  called  cutters. 

Q.  You  object  to  the  importation  of  that  thing  without  a  duty? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  we  Were  to  do  just  what  you  want.  Mr.  Harris  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  up  to  it.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  90  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  how  would  we  describe  that  in  a  tariff  paper  ? — A.  Blocks 
and  rollers  for  printing  wall-papers,  floorcloth,  carpets,  etc.  Your 
hand  work,  your  finished  decorations  are  done  by  the  hand  still.  Deco- 
raMons  that  can  not  be  put  on  a  roller  we  have  flat  blocks,  and  it  is  done 
by  the  hand  still.  '  The  blocks  come  in  all  sizes,  according  to  the  design. 

Mr.  Allison.  Blocks  and  rollers  for  printing  wall-papers  and  oil- 
cloths. Very  well.  We  understand  now  what  you  want.  Forty-five 
per  cent,  is  a  pretty  fair  duty.  I  can  agree  that  that  sort  of  work,  the 
labor  for  doing  which  over  there  must  be ? 

Mr.  Bbown  (interposing).  One  dollar  per  day  they  g^t  for  working  on 
American  work,  and  that  is  considered  high  wages. 

Mr.  Allison.  That  is  high  wages  over  there. 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  makes  it  $1.45  difference,  1  presume.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  work  should  go  out  of  the  country  when  all  the  paper 
is  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brown  submits  the  following  paper,  which  is  herewith  printed  as 
part  of  his  testimony : 

PRINT  CUTTERS'  UNION  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

To  the  Committee  on  Financef  or  auhcommittee : 

Oenti^mkn:  We,  the  print  cutters  of  the  United  States,  respectfally  solicit  your 
good  offices  and  kindly  assistance  in  our  behalf. 

We  find  employment  principally  in  wall-paper  and  oil-cloth  manufactures.  The 
cffiployers  or  manufacturers  are  sufficiently  protected,  but  we  are  not.  We  will  en- 
deavor briefly  to  bring  our  grievances  before  you.  At  present  the  duty  on  our  kind 
of  work,  imported  to  this  country,  is  only  35  and  45  per  cent.  We  say  only,  because 
when  we  considcsr  that  in  Qermany,  where  some  of  onr  American  manufacturers  are 
haTini^  their  prints  made,  the  workmen  receive  but  75  cents  per  day  on  the  average 
and  the  beet  workmen  receive  no  more  than  $1  per  day  for  their  work,  the  same 
being  high  skilled  labor.  Our  pa>r  at  present  here  Is  $3  per  day  on  the  average,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  yon  will  think  is  not  too  much. 

We  think  it  now  necessary  to  ask  your  kindly  eflForts  in  procuring  for  ns  an  addi- 
tional 45  per  cent,  to  the  present  existing  duty,  and  we  would  also  suggest  a  special 
dni^  on  each  roller. 

we  wooJd  also  respeotfnUy  request  that  our  work  be  olassiiled  separately  instead 
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of  beiDg  placed  in  the  niisoellaneons  section,  comprising,  a«  we  are  informed,  eighteen 
hundred  dl£ferent  articles  to  which  our  work  has  no  connection  whatsoever. 

To  verify  this  statement  we  present  for  your  inspection  samples  of  onr  work,  whieh 
we  have  no  doubt  will  convince  you  conclusively  that  it  is  no  common  industry,  but 
one  that  requires  years  of  patience  and  study  for  a  man  to  achievethe  name  of  being 
a  first-class  workman,  and  to  which  every  intelligent  and  energetic  man  will  stmg- 
gle  to  attain. 

Wp  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  a  ^at  num- 
ber of  our  tradesmen  are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  while  the  work  they  should 
be  doing  is  constantly  sent  out  of  this  country,  which  keeps  employed  the  foreign  me- 
chanics on  other  shores.  •,      •   x- 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  this  for  your  earnest  consideration,  hoping  and  trusting 
that  you  will  bear  with  us,  and  grant  the  advance  we  ask,  as  we  oonscientioasly 
maintain  tJbat  our  request  is  not  excessive  when  comparing  the  dissimilarity  of  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  foreign  countries. 

We  therefore  would  feel  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  kindly  lend  your  assistance 
to  obtain  for  us  the  additional  increase  asked  for  for  our  further  safety  and  protec- 
tion, and  your  petitioners  will  oyer  be  thankful. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Print  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States. 

rsEAJ..!  By  Harry  M.  Lillet, 

Becording  Secretary. 


LEAF  TOBACCO. 

STATEHENT  OF  E.  W.  DICKEBSON,  OF  JOHS  B.  CBEAGH  &  CO..  VO. 
134  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  looked  at  onr  schedule  on  tobacco f — 
A.  I  liave  it  before  me,  ^  at  least  ho  much  of  it  as  was  printed  in  the 
new8pa))er8.*  Tbe  part  that  I  object  to  is  this:  "If  any  portion  of  any 
tobacco  imported  in  any  package  and  in  bulk  shall  be  suitable  for  wrap- 
pers, the  entire  quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  such  importation  shall 
be  dutiable,  if  not  stemmed,  at  75  cents  per  pound;  if  stemmed,  at  $1 
per  pound."  I  want  to  show  the  injustice  of  that.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
tobacco  [producing  sample]  grown  in  the  Remedios  district.  Here  is 
another  sample,  of  a  very  small  size,  that  was  grown  there  also.  They 
come  herein  bales  and  now  pay  35  cents  a  pound,  which  is  400  per  cent, 
on  the  cutter's  protection.  It  might  often  occur  that  a  few  leaves  could 
be  found,  in  one  or  more  carats,  or  one  or  more  bales  of  a  vega,  that  some 
person  might  wrap  a  cigar  out  of,  and  then  he  could  go  and  say  that  a 
small  portion  was  suitable  for  wrappers.  We  admit  that  there  might 
be  many  leaves  get  into  the  larger  sizes  that  a  workman  might  make 
wrappers  out  of,  but  we  do  not  kuow  it;  we  do  not  bring  it  here  for  that 
purpose;  we  do  not  sell  it  for  that,  and  do  not  put  the  price  upon  the 
tobacco  1  mill  higher  because  that  might  happen  so,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  know.  We  bring  it  here  for  fillers,  and  sell  it  for  fillers;  we 
do  not  sell  it  for  anything  else;  that  isj  for  Havana.  We  are  exten.slve 
importers  of  Havana  leaf  from  the  Remedios  district;  and  that  tobacco, 
so  far  as  we  kuow,  is  never  raised  for  wrappers. 

Sometimes  a  tew  sprigs  or  leaves  may  get  in  but  they  are  not  imported 
for  that.  Here  are  two  carats  of  a  vega  of  one  hundred  and  ten  bales 
that  come  here  like  these  samples,  and  they  buy  that  as  well,  making 
the  whole  of  that  miserable  stuff  besides  dutiable  at  75  cents  a  pound 
because  it  is  the  same  importation.  You  see  here,  by  the  same  importa- 
tion, we  have  ouq  hundred  and  ten  bales  to  come.  We  now  pay  35 
cento  duty ;  you  can  buy  those  goods,  cutters  or  colas,  for  from  8  to  14 
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oents  in  Onba,  and  the  Senate  proposes  our  paying  200  per  cent,  duty, 
and  it  is  raw  material.  Now  we  propose  this  as  a  sabstitnte :  '^  All 
leaf-tobacoo,  imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  fillers, 
if  anstemmed,  20  cents  per  poand  doty."  We  do  not  object  to  yoar 
figures,  althoagh  it  is  raw  material ;  we  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  myself, 
personally,  made  a  list  and  went  to  one-half  of  the  mannfactarers  in 
Philadelphia — I  am  from  Philadelphia — and  asked  them  the  question 
directly,  "  Are  you  in  favor  of  20  per  cent,  instead  of  35  per  cent,  on 
Havana  f  and  they  said,  three  to  one,  that  that  would  be  rights  So 
that  we  are  not  finding  fault  with  your  figures;  but  that  objeotionable 
claoBe  is  so  framed  that  we  might  have  to  pay  75  cents  on  the  whole  of 
tc  Kow  this  is  what  we  propose :  *'A11  leaf-tobacco,  imported  for  and 
heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  fillers,  if  unstemmed,  20  cents  per 
pound  duty;  and.  if  stemmed,  25  cents  per  pound.  All  leaf-tobacco, 
imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  tlie  trade  as  wrappers,  75  cents 
per  pound  duty;  but  when  stemmed,  $1  per  pound.''  I  am  not  in- 
terfering with  your  figures ;  I  only  want  to  have  it  so  we  can  do  a 
straight  business.  We  are  American  citizens  and  proud  of  it.  If  the 
man  who  wrote,  that  objectionable  clause  knew  whereof  he  wrote,  and 
understood  our  business,  then  he  is  a  ''prohibitionist "and  we  are  not. 
We  are  |>erfectly  willing  to  submit  to  200  per  cent. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Cuba  tobacco  can  be  used  for  wrappers, 
as  a  rule,  on  importation  ? — A.  I  will  answer  you  as  probably  very  few 
men  can  answer  you  any  better.  I  have  been  an  inspector  for  fifteen 
years  in  Philadelphia  of  seed  leaf.  I  have  myself  sampled  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  difierent  cases.  Now  here  is  a  map  of  Cuba.  [Same 
filed  with  the  committee.]  The  Havana  wrapperH  are  grown  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  but  they  never  come  to  this  country;  they  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  Havana  cigar  manufacturers  for  Havana-made  cigars, 
which  they  sell  to  this  country.  In  here  is  a  region  called  the.Vuelta, 
and  here,  to  the  east,  is  a  region  called  the  PartidOs.  There  are  some 
three  or  five  Havana  factories  in  New  York  that  import  their  own 
wrappers,  and,  outside  of  what  they  use.  perhaps  not  3  per  cent,  of  all 
the  other  tobacco  that  comes  to  this  country  is  considered  by  the  trade 
as  fit  for  wrappers.  Until  Sumatra  tobacco  came  here  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  Havana  dealers  for  fine  cigars.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  find  a  Havana  wrapper  here  in  this  very  package  before  me.  But, 
gentlemen,  this  tobacco  that  we  bring  here  is  raised  out  here  in  this 
Remedios  district.  We  have  a  department  there.  We  can  not  raise 
such  tobacco  here  in  the  United  States,  and  can  not  do  so  unless  we  have 
the  same  climate  here.    Now  we  are  satisfied  with  20  cents. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  the  object  we  people  have  who  dratted  that  special 
scheme  there.  It  is  to  make  Sumatra  wrappers  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  thai>  ordinary  tobacco,  tor  the  reason  that  we  are  told  that  these 
Sumatra  wrappers  come  in  competition  with  our  own  tobacco,  and  that 
they  are  a  very  high-priced  and  fine  wrapper.  We  were  asked  to  make 
that  distinction.  Now,  if  you  can  point  out  to  us  any  other  way  whereby 
the  distinction  can  be  made,  we  would  like  to  hear  you? — A.. The  Ha- 
vana leaftobacco  has  been  known  to  the  trade  as  a  filler  since  I  was  a 
boy. 

By  Mr.  Axdrich  : 

Q.  How  are  we  going  to  get  your  knowledge  into  the  head  of  an 
appraiser  f — A.  Oo  ro  the  men  of  the  trade  and  let  them  say. 

Q.  We  have  done  so,  and  we  find  that  that  won't  do. — A.  Gro  to  an 
expert;  he  can  point  it  out  to  you. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Answer  me  this  question ;  you  have  answered  it  partially^  bat  I 
would  like  a  more  general  answer :  What  percentage  of  the  tobacco 
that  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Cuba  and  used  as  fillers  for 
cigars  can  be  used  for  wrappers! — A.  About  3  per  cent,  outside  of  cer- 
tain houses,  not  importers  and  jobbers,  but  importers  and  manufactur- 
ers* There  are  perhaps  three  houses  in  New  York  that  import  for  their 
own  factories. 

Q.  Suppose  we  should  say  20  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  which  may  be 
used  for  wrappers  t 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  That  is  exactly  what  the  law  is  now,  15  per  cent 

A.  It  is  85.  Since  that  ruling  we  can  not  see  any  safety  in  anything. 
That  is  what  brought  us  here.  An  official  goes  in,  and  he  is  interested 
in  gating  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Dickerson  submits  the  following  paper,  which  he  requests  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  John  B.  Greagh  &  Go. 

Philadelphia,  May^  1888. 

Beiog  prompted  to  give  oar  American  cigar  manufacturers  some  practical  facts  and 
suggestions  touching  the  preparation  for  and  working  of  Havana  leaf  tobacco^  es- 
pecially as  (1)  a  filler  and  (2)  a  binder  of  cigars  made  in  this  climate,  we  respectmlly 
ofler  the  following  as  a  description  of  ''how  to  prepare  Havana  leaf  for  tillers  and 
binders  of  cigars  in  this  climate. '' 

We  also  add  a  list  of  diseases  that  old  tobacco  smoke  will  cure  or  relieve. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  HAVANA  LEAF  FOR  FILLERS. 

Always  case  the  Havana  leaf  in  lukewarm  water,  or  Havana  stems  in  such  water. 
Never  use  very  c6ld  or  hot  water  in  casing.  After  being  well  drained,  pack  the  leaf 
away  (giving  it  some  pressure)  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  commencing 
to  strip  it.  Next,  strip  it,  opening  out  each  loaf  and  laying  one  upon  another  untu 
it  (the  pile)  is,  say,  4  inches  high ;  then  lay  this  pile  or  bunch  upon  a  board  and  lay 
another  board  on  top  of  it  to  hold  it  in  place ;  continue  adding  piles  and  building 
cob-house  fashion  until  the  casing  is  ''  booked.'^  Let  it  remain  in  this  way  over  nighty 
or  longer  if  it  is  too  moist  yet. 

EVAPORATION. 

This  needs  extra  watching  in  Summer.  When  in  proper  condition,  carefully  pack 
these  '^  books  ^  down  in  a  box  or  barrel,  but  with  no  extra  pressure  on  them.  Cover 
the  top  with  the  same  Havana  stems  and  a  cloth.  Let  these  remain  from  five  to 
thirty  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tobacco  and  the  weather. 
Never  case  Havana  leaf  one  day  and  strip  and  work  it  the  next  day.  Never  wet 
the  second  time  these  '^  booked"  fillers,  it  will  wash  out  some  sugar  and  softened  gum 
wfiich  would  be  lost.  When  t4)o  dry,  cover  the  barrel  with  moistened  blankets  only. 
It  will  draw  sufficiently  in  a  few  minutes. 

By  going  through  this  process  of  evaporation  we  develop  the  different  properties 
contained  in  all  Havana  leaf  tobacco,  especially  albumen,  malic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
potash,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  acrid,  resinous,  and  bitt>er  extractive  properties. 

When  ready  for  use,  dry  as  much  each  day  as  yon  need  that  day.  Of  course  one 
should  never  dry  with  a  powerful  heat,  as  it  will  tend  to  destroy  the  aroma  of  the 
essential  oil.  One  result  from  this  **booking''  is  that  each  leaf  will  stay  open  and 
consequently  less  scraps  will  be  made. 

HOW  LONG  CAN  YOU  KEEP  FILLERS  AFTER  EVAPORATION? 

As  long  as  you  please,  provided  yon  pack  them  down,  when  dry  enough,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz: 
•  Place  thd  tip-ends  of  the  leaves  all  outward  in  the  box,  laying  them  '*  booked  '^  in 
thin  layers,  never  neglecting  to  leave  an  air-chamber  in  the  center  of  the  box  from 
the  bottom  up.    They  should  be  examined  every  two  or  three  days. 

Another  result  here :  After  Havana  leaf  has  been  through  this  process,  and  been 
given  sufficient  time  to  develop,  we  find  a  higher  aromatic  flavor,  and  as  the  leaves 
now  contain  only  a  minimum  of  moisture,  the  cigars  will  become  seasoned  much 
sooner. 
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HAVANA  BINDERS. 

HATana  binders  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fillers,  excepting  that 
binders  shonld  be  '<  padded"  not  ^*  booked  "  as  fillers  are. 

HOW  TO  FK&PARR  BUNCHES  WITH  THESE  FILLEB8. 

Take  two  or  three  leaves  and  lay  each  one  fiat  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  end  or  tip 
of  the  leaf  outward,  or  for  the  tuck-end  of  the  cigar,  and  place  all  small  pieces  the 
Mune  way ;  also,  have  the  straiehter  edge  of  each  leaf  on  one  side  of  the  flat  bunch, 
placing  each  piece  with  the  end  (or  part  of  the  leai  tha^  grew  nearest  the  tip  of  the 
leaf)  outward  toward  the  tnck-end  of  the  cigar.  When  ready  to  roll  up,  begin  with 
the  nneyen  side  of  the  bunch  and  roll  that  side  in,  so  that  the  comparatively  straight 
edfe  will  come  outside  of  the  roll,  thus  giving  a  more  even  outside  for  the  binder 
ana  wrapper. 

Several  advantag^es  are  gained  by  thus  arranging  the  loaves  of  each  bunch,  viz : 
The  burning  is  (1 )  from  the  tip  to  the  heel  of  the  lea^and  (2)  from  the  thinner  towards 
the  thicker  parts  of  all  the  leaves,  and  (3)  from  the  sweetest  part  of  the  leaf,  which 
is  smoked,  to  the  poorest  portioos,  which  are  wet  or  chewed  in  the  mouth  aud  never 
HDoked. 

FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

Dried  tobacco  leaves  yield  14  to  18^  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

Dried  tobacco  leaves  contain  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  nicotianin. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  a  remedy  for  catarrh  in  the  head  (passed  through  the  nose) ; 
catarrh  m  the  larynx  (swallowed) ;  asthma — paroxysms  (swallowed);  cough,  caused 
by  tickling  larynx  or  trachea  (swallowed) ;  hiccough,  violent,  (swallowed) ;  spas- 
modic laryngitis  (swallowed);  earache  (blown  hot  into  the  ear). 


SCRAP  BRASS,  GERMAN  SILVER,  AND  NICKEL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12, 1888. 

Votei  of  a  hearing  of  W.  H.  H.  WOOSTER,  of  the  Seymour  Maniifactiu> 
mg  Company,  Seymonr,  Conn.,  and  CHABLES  F.  BBOOKER,  represent 
ing  the  Coe  Brass  Hann&ctnring  Company,  of  Torring^n,  Conn. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  F.  BKOOKEB. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  Gentlemen,  in  tbe  first  place,  I  desire  to  submit  this 
petition. 

The  petition  is  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  want  this  article  to  come  in  free  of  duty 
when  accompanied  by  consular  or  other  evidence  of  it^  origin. 

Mr.  Bbooker.  Yes,  sir.  For  many  years  we  have  been  exporting 
cartridge  materials,  and  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  amount  sent  out  is 
ftent  ba<^k  to  us  for  remanufacture  and  reshipment.  It  is  made  entirely 
from  American  material  and  is  reexported.  It  is  the  blanks  for  cart- 
ridges and  shells. 

^nator  Platt.  You  send  it  out  in  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Bbooker.  We  send  it  out  in  sheets  or  in  blanks.  As  I  say,  33 
percent*  of  that  stult  comes  back  to  us  to  be* remannfactured  and  re- 
shipiied.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  us  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
we  have  sent  it  out.  I  had  a  case  only  the  other  day  of  a  lot  of  material 
retamed  to  us  as  being  wrong  in  some  particular  or  other.  We  demon- 
strated the  fact  to  the  Treasury*  Department  that  we  had  exported  that 
fttuff.  It  came  back  in  t)ie  original  shape  in  which  it  went  out  and  they 
admitted  it  free  of  duty,  as  the  evidence  was  clear. 
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Senator  Platt.  After  the  blanks  have  been  cut  out  can  you  stfll 
demonstrate  that  you  shipped  that  particular  material  t  ' 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  That  is  a  thing  we  could  not  demonstrate.  We  could 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  had  shipped  material  to  these  parties  in 
these  countries. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  not,  in  the  course  of  your  business,  export 
this  material  in  sheets  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser  to 
take  back  the  scrap  t 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  We  must  do  that  or  else  not  do  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  export  it  in  sheets^  and  they  cut  it  up  and  then 
return  the  scrap  f 

Mr.  Brooeer.  Yes. 

Senator  Platt.  .As  I  understand  it,  they  cutout  the  different  things 
that  they  manufacture,  cutting  the  sheets  as  closely  as  they  can,  so  that 
a  sheet  is  all  cut  up  except  the  little  places  Xhat  remain  between  the 
blanks! 

Mr.  Brooker.  Oh,  yes.  For  instance,  here  [illustrating]  is  a  sheet  of 
German  silver  out  of  which  spoon  blanks  are  cut.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  metal  is  taken  out  in  the  blanks  and  then  there  is  40  per  cent,  of 
scrap,  which  is  only  good  to  remanufacture. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  objection  to  allowing  these  substances 
unmanufactured  to  come  in  free  t 

Mr.  Brogker.  That  is  what  we  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  Argentine,  Albata,  or  German  silver,  unmanufact- 
ured t 

Mr.  Brogker.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  German  silver  in  sheets. 

Senator  HiscooK.  That  is  precisely  their  case. 

Mr.  Brooker.  That  is  what  we  make  and  send  out. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  want  clippings  from  brass  or  Dutch  metal, 
or  German  silver,  etc.,  fit  only  for  remanufacture,  to  come  in  free  if  it 
goes  from  you  f  # 

Mr.  Brooker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  does  not  go  out  from  yout 

Mr.  Brogker.  Then  we  do  not  want  it  to  come  in  free. 

Senator  HiscocK.  There  is  no  way  to  tell. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Brogker.  We  can  always  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  have 
exported' this  material. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  demonstrate  the  fact  that  you  exported 
it;  but  you  can  not  demonstrate  that  these  clippings  are  yours. 

Mr.  Brogker.  If  we  ship  a  certain  amount  of  material  to  a  certain 
party  and  that  party  returns  to  us  33  per  cent,  of  the  amount  we  shipped 
to  him  originally,  it  would  seem  to  me  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
locating  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  buy  up  83  per  cent,  of  scrap  and  send 
them  in. 

Mr.  Brogker.  This  is  a  difficulty  we  have  suffered  from  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  ha«  stood  in  the  way  of  our  doing  an  export  business — 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  take  this  material  back  in  competition  with 
our  foreign  competitors. 

Senator  Platt.  What  objection  is  there  to  its  coming  in  free  in  the 
shape  of  scrap  f  Would  foreign  manufacturers  import  anything  which 
would  interfere  with  the  American  production  t 

Senator  Hisogok.  Do  you  know  of  any  difference  between  clippings 
of  brass  and  Dutch  metal,  so  far  as  their  use  is  concerned,  and  met^ 
in  bars  or  pigs  f 
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Senator  Flatt.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  difficalty  about  it  is  in  de- 
fiDing  scrap  so  that  nothing  else  will  come  in  except  scrap. 

The  Chairman.  Clippings  from  brass  or  Dutch  metal  must  be  what 
they  call  scrap. 

Senator  Platt.  No;  not  at  all.    Suppose  here  is  a  piece  of  brass. « 
These  gentlemen  make  sheet  brass  and  sheet  German  silrer.    It  is  cut 
np  to  make  a  variety  of  things.    The  person  to  whom  they  sell  it  is  the 
manufacturer.    He  cuts  out  of  it  just  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  for 
maoufacture. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  the  balance  f 

Senator  Flatt.  Then  the  sheet  comes  back  with  these  holes  in  it, 
and  it  is  scrap,  commercially  speaking.  That  is  what  they  want  to  have 
come  in  f^e. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Do  you  know  of  any  difference  between  that  and 
brass  in  bars  or  pigs  f 

Senator  Platt.  Brass  in  bars  or  pigs  is  not  cut  out  in  that  way. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  The  material  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  I 
onderstand  it. 

Mr.  Brooeer.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  them. 

Senator  HiscooK.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  the  future  use  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Brooker.  Tes,  sir;  there  is  a  difference,  because  it  costs  some- 
thing to  transform  it  from  scrap  into  bars  or  pigs. 

Senator  Platt.  But  instead  of  importing  tiie  brass  in  bars  or  pigs 
TOO  simply  take  back  the  scrap  and  use  it  for  tbe  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Brooker.  There  is  no  brass  in  bars  or  pigs  imported.  Indeed 
there  is  very  little  brass  scrap  imported.  For  this  very  reason  we  are 
kept  out  of  the  market.  , 

Senator  Platt.  Mr.  Wooster,  you,  perhaps,  can  tell  how  this  matter 
affects  yon  and  what  the  course  of  your  trade  is. 

STATEMENT  OP  W.  H.  H.  WOOSTER. 

Mr.  WoosTBR.  We  are  more  particularly  interested  in  German  sil- 
ver. We  manufacture  German  silver  containing  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
of  nickel ;  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent.  We  export  mainly  to 
Canada,  and  in  smaller  quantities  to  Australia.  We  have  sent  some  to 
£nghiDU ;  not  any  large  quantity.  This  article  goes  principally  into 
the  manufacture  of  what  is  termed  fiat  ware,  cheap  table\«^ are,  forks, 
spoona,  ladles,  and  similar  goods.  In  the  manufacture  of  those  goods 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  metal  originally  sent  out  is  returned  as  scrap, 
aod  on  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounts 
to  about  1.8  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  contained  therein,  on  which  pre- 
vious to  exportation  we  have  paid  already  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  GHAiRMAli.  That  is,  if  you  imported  it  t 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Flatt.  l^ickel  is  imported  largely  f 

Mr.  WoosTER,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  of  the  nickel  used  in 
German  silVer  at  the  present  time  more  than  nine-tenths  is  imported. 
Serap  fa  cut  out  in  such  form  to  return  that  it  is  impossible  to  confonnd 
ft  with  anything  else.  There  is  no  possible  danger  of  its  coming  in  in 
qoMitities,  because  no  manufacturer  will  ever  receive  that  class  of  scrap 
exeept  from  his  own  metal. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  can  not  identify  it 

Hr«  WoosTER.  You  can  identify  it.    Everything  that  comes  in  from 
the  manufacture  of  foito  and  spoons  is  readily  identitied. 
87  TAB 
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The  Ghaibman.  Why  could  we  not  give  you  a  drawback  eqtdvalent 
to  the  amount  you  desire  on  the  German  silver  exported  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  went  to  Mr.  James,  the 
chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  introduced 
by  our  Senator,  and  inquired  of  him  particularly  with  reference  to  all 
these  matters,  fle  told  me  that  a  metal  imported  on  which  a  duty 
was  paid  and  afterwards  amalgamated  with  one  or  more  other  metals 
for  the  manufacture  of  goods,  there  could  be  no  drawback  on^  He  said 
we  would  be  unable  to  get  any  drawback. 

Senator  Platt.  And  as  a  result  of  that  decision  Connecticut  men 
lost  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  Mexican  Oovernment  with  all  the 
German  silver  blanks  that  tliey  wanted  to  make  5-cent  nickel  pieces. 

The  Ghaibman.  My  question  was  not  what  the  law  is,  but  what  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  framing  a  provision.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  could  reach  it;  to  allow  you  a  drawback  on  the  nickel 
exported. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  the  same  with  brass  and  copper. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  nickel  is  there  in  German  silver f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  The  average  now  is  about  20  per  cent. ;  from  18  to 
20  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  Gh^rman  silver  made  of  T 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Gopper  and  spelter;  about  58  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Senator  Platt.  I  want  to  know  what  the  objection  is.  Here  is  an 
article  of  American  manufacture  sold  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facture abroad,  and  the  residue  of  it  which  is  not  used  is  taken  back. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  the  objection  to  letting  that  in  free,  providing 
you  can  identify  it,  and  get  the  oath  or  affidavit  of  the  party  shipping 
it  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  same  article  that  was  sent  out. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  don't  knbw  that  there  is  any  objection  to  it  on 
principle,  except  that  if  you  can  do  it  on  one  thing  you  would  have  to 
do  it  on  a  great  many. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  notf 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  think  we  have  time  to  perfect  a  provision 
looking  in  that  direction. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  a  very  important  question.  If  we  could  make 
a''  general  provision  of  that  sort  it  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Senator  Platt.  I  think  there  are  very  few  things  in  which  the  course 
of  trade  makes  it  so  easy  to  identify  them  as  in  the  case  of  these  arti> 
cles  of  which  we  are  speaking.  As  I  understand  it,  you  can  not  sell 
your  goods  to  anybody  unless  yon  agree  to  take  back  the  scrap,  whether 
here  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  sell  Grerman  silver. 

Senator  Platt.  Or  brass? 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  That  is  generally  the  case  with  brass  also. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Will  you  tell  us  practically  how  you  would  follow 
these  goods  and  identify  them  t 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  have  the  person  who  bought  them  in  Cuba 
make  an  affidavit  befort»  the  consular  authorities  there  that  the  scrap 
was  the  residue  of  the  goods  he  had  bought. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  you  let  them  in  simply  on  that  affidavit  t 

Senator  Platt.  Why  notf 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  you  did  you  would  throw  the  door  wide  open. 
A  man  can  get  an  affidavit  on  any  subject  for  50  cents. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  You  would  have  the  additional  proof  that  this  ma- 
terial was  sent  out  to  that  party. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  may  have  and  you  may  not.    You  may  as 
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well  break' down  your  whole  protective  system  as  to  let  goods  come  in 
free  of  duty  on  an  affidavit. 

Senator  Platt.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  You  have  the  affidavit 
of  the  American  mannfactnrer  that  he  seut  to  Mr.  Jones  out  in  Caba 
so  mnch  German  silver  in  sheets.  Then  yon  have  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Jones  in  Cuba  that  he  returned  the  residue,  the  scrap  of  the  same  ex- 
exportation.  It  seems  to, me  there  is  no  great  ground  for  fraud  in  tbat 
particular  case. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  In  this  case  I  spoke  of  we  had  the  custom-house  evi- 
dence that  we  exported  the  material.  We  had  the  affidavit  of  the 
mannfactnrer  in  Cuba  that  it  was  returned. 

The  Chaibmaiy.  What  do  you  now  pay  for  German  sUver  in  the  way 
of  duty  t 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  Chaibhan.  Just  the  same  as  is  paid  upon  your  manufactures  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Yes,  sir ;  precisely  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  allow  that  scrap  to  come  in  either  free  or 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  That  is  just  what  we  would  like. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  such  as  you  export,  but  all.  Ton  can  not  make 
a  distinction.  If  brass  clippings  or  brass  scrap  or  German  silver  scrap 
are  to  come  in  free  they  should  all  come  in  free,  and  there  should  be  no 
circumlocution  about  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  what  I  say  is,  if  you  are  going  to  make  Ger- 
man silver  and  brass  scrap  free  you  might  as  well  make  German  silver 
and  brass  free.    That  is  the  legitimate  result  of  it. 

The  ChaibmaK.  Very  welL  I  dont  see  any  other  way  by  which  we 
ean  do  it« 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Platt.  Tour  trouble  is  this :  That  if  you  let  in  brass  scrap 
and  German  silver  scrap  free  the  foreign  manufactures  of  German 
silver  and  brass  will  come  in  in  that  shape  after  it  has  been  used  in 
England  or  other  countries.  When  they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  scrap 
they  will  send  it  to  this  country  free. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  W008TEB.  Practically  they  can  not  send  it  to  this  country  free. 
They  have  no  market  for  it. 

Senator  Platt.  If  you  could  get  brass  in  here  without  paying  duty 
on  it',  do  yon  think  yon  would  take  it! 

Mr.  WoosTBB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  not  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  How  are  you  going  to  get  brass  in  here  t  We  have 
the  copper  and  we  have  the  spelter.  We  are  supplying  other  countries. 
They  are  not  supplying  us. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  might  be  50  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  No :  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  could  not  be,  because 
it  eoold  not  be  worked.  We  are  here  providing  for  scrap ;  not  for  bar 
or  sheet  metal  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Aldbich.  With  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  I  do 
not  think  it  ^would  make  much  difference  whether  it  was  in  scrap  or 
otherwise. 

Senator  Hisgock.  These  gentlemen  do  not  want  the  scrap  free  alto- 
geUier,  but  only  the  scrap  that  they  export. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  prepare  such  a  scheme  as  you  think 
best  and  we  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Our  German  silver  is  cut  out  in  a  blank  like  that 
[illaatrating].    It  is  just  as  readily  identified  as  a  man's  face. 
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The  Ohaibhan.  Here  is  yoar  petition  asking  for  a  cert^Lin  thing,  and 
yon  cali  upon  us  to  make  a  scheme  to  cover  that  petition.  It  is  a  new 
question  and  it  maj  be  an  important  one.    1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Platt.  We  can  make  a  scheme  tery  easily.  It  can  be  said 
right  at  the  end  of  these  two  items :  '^  Provided,  that  scrap  shall  come 
in  free  of  duty  when  the  same  has  been  exported.". 

Senator  Albbioh.  You  had  better  prepare  an  amendment  such  as 
you  think  will  cover  the  case,  and  we  will  consider  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  this  will  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Pi^att.  It  is  not  difficult  to  put  it  in  language. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not^  if  you  want  to  put  in  a  provision  applying 
to  these  people  alone. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  put  it  in  language  than  it  is 
to  provide  for  a  drawback  in  language. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  in  language 
what  they  want.  I  should  prefer  the  drawback  scheme  if  1  we^e  mak- 
ing it  for  myself. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  The  difficulty  with  the  drawback  scheme  is  this : 
German  silver  is  made  frokn  4  to  25  per  cent,  of  nickel.  An  assay  must 
be  made  every  time  to  determine  exactly  the  percentage  of  nickel  con- 
teined  therein. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  proportion  of  the  nickel  cousumets  does 
this  petition  represent  I 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  I  should  say  at, least  five-sixths. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Five-sixths  of  all  the  nickel  cbnstittied  in  the 
country  t 

Mr.  Bbookbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoosTBB.  I  am  authorized  to  append  the  signatures  of  two  or 
three  other  concerns.  I  have  only  just  arrived  and  had  not  seen  this 
petition  until  ten  minutes  agfo. 

-  Senator  Platt  :  Mr.  Wooster  says  if  you  are  going  into  this  matter 
he  is  not  prepared  to  make  his  statement  at  this  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  him  send  in  a  full  statement  ou  the  subject  in 
writing.  What  proportion  of  the  nickel  used  in  this  Country  is  im- 
ported now  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  I  think  of  that  which  goes  into  Gertn'ftn  silver  prob- 
ably nine-tenths.  As  to  that  which  goes  into  plating  I  could  not 
answer.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Bbookgb.  It  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  amount 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  this  is  an  important'qnestion.  I  do  not  see 
my  way  clear  now,  and  I  do  not  think  the  other  gentlemen  do,  to  grant 
what  is  asked  for ;  but  if  the  gentlemen  present  will  prepare  a  provtaiou 
and  send  it  to  us  or  band  it  to  us  we  will  talk  it  over  and  see  whether 
or  not  we  can  do  anything  for  them.    I  think  it  is  very  doubtful. 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTEt)  YARN. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  Deoemder  12, 1888. 
Senator  Platt.  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Mr.  George  Maxwell,  of  the  Hockannm  Com- 
pany, Rockville,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  woolen  cloth,  in  relation  to 
the  increased  duty  on  woolen  and  worsted  yam,  in  which  he  says  sueh 
increase  will  be  very  disastrous. 
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Senator  AXDUOH.  Does  Mr.  Maxwell  want  the  letter  printed  t    If  so, 
we  will  print  it. 
Senator  Platt.  I  see  ny  objection  to  its  being  printed. 
Senator  AIBbioh.  Very  well,  then,  let  it  be  printed. 
Tba  totter  is  as  follows : 

BocKvnxE,  CoKsr.,  Decmber  7,  I88& 
Dbak  Sir:  Id  regard  to  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  now  under  confiideration  in  yoni 
bodj,  tiiere  are  some  items  in  the  wool  and  woolen  gooda  schednle  that  onght  not  to 
pass.  One  in  relation  to  wool  or  worsted  yams.  In  the  present  tariff  these  yarns  ar^ 
datiable,  costing  not  over  60  cents  per  ponnd.  at  18  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent. 
ad  Talorem.  Yams  costing  over  60  cents  ang  not  over  80  cents  are  dutiable  at  S4 
cents  per  ponnd  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Tbe  new  Senate  bill  makes  the  duty  on  these  yams  costing  over  60  cents  per  pound 
datiabie  at  40  cents  per  pound  aiul  40  oer  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  yi^s  costing  62  cents 
per  pound,  datiea  under  the  ^naie  bill  and  the  present'  tariff  would  be  as  follows : 

Semite  bill, yam  ooa^ijp  68  cents,  «d  valorem  duty  24.8  pound,  duty  40  cents  ..  64. 8 
Freeent  t^riB^  yam  onsting  62  cents,  ad  valorem  duty  21.7  pound,  duty  24  cents. .  45^  7 

The  difference  per  pound  is  19.1  cents  per  pound.  Please  notice  that  the  duty  on 
yam  coetins  62  cents  per  pound  is  by  the  Senate  bill  64.8  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
more  than  100  per  cent,  as  an  ad  valorem  duty.  And  the  increase  of  duty  by  the 
Senate  bi|l  over  the  present  tariff  is  19.1  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  40  per  cent, 
increase  as  ad  valorem.  Section  :{r>0  Senate  bill  on  waste,  all  wastes  are  dutiable  at 
'JU  oentf  per  pound.  Under  the  pj  esent  tariff  wasto  is  dutiable  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
An  average  cost  of  waste  is  estimated  at  about  4U  cents  per  pound.  The  Senate  duty 
wonUi  be  7&  per  cent,  on  cost  ad  valorem  while  the  present  duty  would  be  25  per  cent. 
cost  ad  valovem. 

AU  these  wastes  are  hardly  ever  used  alone  in  making  goods — and  used  almost  en- 
tirely with  other  materiats,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pounais  about  as  much  as  ought 
to  be.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  this  wool  and  woolen  schedule  Justly. 
why  not  pass  the  Breckinridge  resolution  and  wait  till  next  session  for  material 
ehaoges  in  tariff.  Is  it  not  pMible  to  pass  that  resolution  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  a  wort  tiinef 
Yours  truly, 

QaoMom  Haxwxxx. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt. 


REDDLE,  OR  RED  EARTH. 

Washinoton,  D.  C.,  December  12,  1888. 
Soiator  HoAB.  I  preaent  to  the  committee  this  morning  a  sample  of 
the  reddie,  or  red  earUi,  for  polishing  optical  instruments,  which  has 
been  Mot  me  by  Mr.  George  W.  Wells,  of  the  American  Optical  Coin- 
panjy  Sonthbridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Wells  says  he  is  unable  to  ascertain 
that  this  material  is  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  polish- 
iog  glass.    He  says : 

SoUTHBBmoB,  Mass.,  December  10,  1688. 

0BAR  Sia :  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  small  piece  of  tbe  reddle,  sucli  as  we  nse  for 
polbbing  leiises  mannfactured  by  ns.  We  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
thin  materUl  was  being  need  for  any  other  purpose  than  tor  polishing  glass.  When 
my  company  first  imported  it,  the  rate  of  doty  was  $1.50  per  ton,  as  *'  unmanufactored 
earth,*  oat  afterwaros  it  was  classified  as  an  *'  oxide  of  iron,  or  color,"  and  we  are 
now  peyinff  a  dnty  of  SJ5  per  cent,  as  snch.  It  is  a  material  that  is  not  commonly 
known  In  ms  country;  we  first  endeavored  to  obtain  it  from  the  drug  and  paint 
dealera*  bat  it  was  a  material  unknown  to  them,  although  they  said  they  would  im- 
port it  for  as,  if  desired.  Tfiis  being  the  case,  I  can  not  conceive  why  it  should  be 
intiable  ae  a  color. 

JehiMoa's  Cyclopedia  defines  "  reddle,  or  red  chalk,"  as  **  an  argillaceous  oxide  of 
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iron,  brought  from  Germany  and  England :  isnsed  for  carpenter's  chalk,  for  markiiig 
sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper,  and  fine  graaes  for  polishing  epectade  lenses." 

It  is  dng  and  shoveled  into  casks  and  and  reaches  ns  in  its  crude  state,  and  is  then 
ground  and  prepared  for  our  work. 
•         Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Wblls,  I^rwuurer. 
By  Cook. 
Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar. 

So  there  is  not  the  slightest  evideiice  anywhere  that  it  is  a  color  or 
can  be  used  as  a  color. 


EXTRACT  OF  MEAT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12, 1888. 
Senator  Platt.  Gentlemen,  I  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Messrs.  Talcott,  Frisbie  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee : 

ELabtf^bd,  Conn.,  December  8, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  Yours  of  December  1  was  delayed  and  reached  Hartford 
during  my  absence,  and  to-day  is  the  first  opportunity  for  me  to  reply. 
As  we  understand  by  section  254,  the  duty  on  extract  of  meat  shall  be 
collectible  on  the  gross  weight,  t.  e.,  both  the  extract  and  the  container. 

This  seems  to  us  a  most  unreasonable  proposition. 

We  are  always  ready  to  defend  home  products  against  others,  and,  all 
these  things  being  equal,  to  urge  a  good  protectire  duty  against  for- 
eign goods. 

However,  in  this  instance,  it  seems  as  though  misrepresentations  or 
misstatements  had  been  made  which  should  be  corrected. 

For  your  information,  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
various  kinds  of  meat  extracts.  Of  these  Liebig's  has  been  imported 
for  years ;  Cibil's  has  been  imported  to  some  extent,  although  wq  are 
told  most  of  the  extract  is  now  made  in  Chicago  and  importation  has 
nearly  ceased. 

Ton  will  see  by  the  table  that  at  present  duty,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Liebig's  costs  more  than  any  other,  and  the  domestic  trade  prices  are 
so  much  lower  that,  if  they  had  medicinal  merits  equal  to  Liebig's  (im- 
ported), they  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

Here  is  an  article  which  is  well  known  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  people,  and  has  become  almost  an  absolute  necessity. 

Why  should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  it,  or  else  try  an  ar* 
tide  without  equal  merit! 

It  would  seem  to  us  that,  under  the  circumstances,  oiir  domestic 
goods  already  selling  so  much  below  Liebig's  (imported),  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  domestic  brands  urging  sales  at  prices  which  we  show 
in  our  table,  and  in  some  instances  seeking  business  at  still  better  dis- 
counts, that  the  duty  at  least  should  not  be  raised,  but  rather  slightly 
reduced. 

If  duty  is  levied  as  per  section  254,  it  will  amount  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  As  you  see,  it  raises  the  cost  to  jobbers  above  the  pres- 
ent selling  price  to  the  retail  trade. 

It  seems  to  us  a  ^particularly  unjust  ])ropositiou  that  duty  shonld  be 
levied  at  35  cents  per  pound  on  earthenware^  which  is  of  no  practical 
use  whatever. 
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The  duty  on  jars  alone,  on  the  2oance  size,  amounting  to $1.09  per 
dozen;  on  the 4o.nnce  size  to  $1.77  per  dozen;  on  the  8-onnce  size  to 
92.16  per  dozen  ;  and  on  the  ponndSy26  cents  per  pound,  or  $3.12  per 
dozen. 

The  discount  we  figure  on  laebig's  (imported)  is  our  average  for  the 
past  year. 

Sometimes  rate  of  exchange  makes  a  slight  difference  of  cost  to  us, 
and  so  makes  a  small  variation  in  the  discount  from  our  list  prices. 

Kindly  mail,  say,  3  copies  of  Calendar  No.  2405,  H.  B.  No.  9051,  Re- 
port No.  2332.    If  we  have  not  made  ourselves  entirely  clear,  would  it 
be  advisable  for  us  to  come  on  to  Washington  and  see  you  in  person  t 
Awaiting  your  kind  reply,  we  are,  yours  truly, 

Taloott,  Fbisbie  &  Co. 

Hon.  6.  H.  Platt. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  other  objections  have  come  to  our 
hands.  A  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  on  jars  will,  on  the  2-ounce  size, 
amount  to  about  250  per  cent,  duty,  which  is  perfectly  absurd.  Again, 
should  the  duty  be  35  cents  on  the  extract  only,  we  would  be  put  to  a 
useless  expense  and  waste  of  power,  because  at  least  a  jar  of  each  size 
must  be  emptied  and  contents  weighed ;  this  entailing  a  needless  loss 
of  several  dollars  on  each  importation. 
Bespectfnlly,      ^ 

Taloott,  Fbisbie  &  Co. 


Co$t  of  various  kinds  of  meat  extracts. 


UUblf^m,  imported 

Do 

Do 

Do 

LleMc^Chieago. 

Vo'.'.y.'.'.V." 

Do 

Ciha*s 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JohasUni'8(Phfl.). 

Do 

Do 

Do 

StKr** 


Size. 


2  OS. 
4  ox 
80s. 
lib. 
2os 
4oz. 
80s 
lib. 
2  OS. 
4  OS. 
80s. 
lib. 
2os 
4oz. 
80s. 
lib. 
lib. 


List  price. 

Discount. 

PereenL 

$4.30perdos.. 

14.4 

8.00  per  dos.. 

14.4 

lS.00perdos.. 

14.4 

2L 83  per  lb... 

14.4 

8.75  per  doz.. 

25. 

T.COperdos.. 

25. 

None    : 

26. 

1.83 per  lb... 

25. 

None    

10. 

5.00  per  dos.. 

la 

9. 00  per  doz.. 

10. 

1.83 per  lb... 

10. 

3. 00  per  dos.. 

10. 

6. 00  per  dos.. 

10. 

&  50  per  dos.. 

10. 

I.a3perlb..- 

10. 

1.00 per  lb... 

Net 

Net  cost 


$3.69 
8.86 

12.87 
2.00 
2.82 
5.25 


per  doz. 
Iierdos. 
per  doz. 
per  lb. . 
per  dos. 
per  dos. 


1.38 per  lb... 


4.50 

a  10 

1, 

2.70 

4.50 

7.65 

1.20 

1.00 


I  per  doz. 
I>erdos. 
per  lb. . 
per  dos. 
per  dos. 
per  doz. 
per  lb. . 
per  lb.. 


Welgbt,  in- 
cladingjars. 


Pounda. 

A\%  per  doz  . 

S^  per  doz  . 

12  A  per  dos  . 

1}  per  dos  . . 


Cost  nnder 
proposed  duty. 


$4. 87  pA"  doz. 

8. 54  per  doz. 
14. 98  per  doz. 

2. 28  per  dos. 
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LINEN  GILL  NETTING. 

WASHiNGTOir,  D.  C,  December  IS,  1888, 
STATEVSHT  OF  IVEB8  W.  ADAMS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASa, 

Representing  the  netting  ma^u/acturera  of  the  United  Statee, 

Mr.  Adams.  I  submit  to  the  committee  a  sample  of  the  netting.  I 
have  reduced  my  remarks  to  writing  and  will  read  them  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  facts  are,  briefly — 

The  netting  upon  which  all  desire  legislation  is  made  from  flax  twine 
or  thread  of  the  very  fine  numbers  not  as  yet  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  imposed  of  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  tendeucy  duriug  the  last  five  years  with  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  is  to  the  largely  increased  use  of  this  netting  in 
the  taking  of  our  food  fish. 

The  present. tariff  admits  netting  made  from  this  twine  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  that  upon  the  twlue.  With  the  increased  demand  for 
this  commodity  the  foreigner  has  had  his'uttentiou  called  toour  market. 

With  his  very  cheap  labor  in  every  department  of  his  manufacture, 
taxes,  interest,  etc.,  he  can  and  does  supply  our  trade  at  such  rates  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  our  market  will  be  his.  We  have 
carefully  considered  the  matter  and  ask  for  a  specific  duty  (avoiding 
the  curse  of  undervaluation'  as  much  as  possible),  as  follows: 

Upon  flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  at  15  cents  per  pound 
when  made  of  three-cord  twine  or  thread,  and  25  cents  per  pound  when, 
made  of  two-cord  twine  or  thread. 

I  have  been  all  over  this  matter  with  Senator  Aldrich,  at  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  once  I  happened  to  meet  him  on  the  train  going  to  New 
York. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  also  been  over  it  with  Senator  Dolph,  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  not. 

The  reason  that  a  difference  is  made  in  duty  asked  for  between  the 
two  and  three  cords  is  owing  to  the  diflerence  in  production,  the 
machine  producing  a  smaller  quantity  per  diem  of  the  two  cords;  and 
while  this  duty  does  not  bring  our  lowest  prices  to  a  level  with  those  of 
our  competitors  abroad,  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  it  and  shall  expect, 
being  nearer  the  market  and  in  more  direct  communication  and  con- 
nection with  the  fishermen  and  their  wants,  to  largely  control  this  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  not  proposed  under  any  circumstances  to  increase  the  prices  of 
these  manufactures,  it  being  simply  our  desire  to  maintain  those  at  pres- 
ent held  by  us  and  which  have  been  during  the  past  two  years  tw^ce 
reduced,  affording  at  the  present  time  only  a  fair  return  for  the  labor, 
brains,  and  capital  invested  in  this  growing  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  that  per  pound  ! 

Mr.  Adams.  The  sample  is  $1.80  a  pound  at  the  lowest  quotation. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Does  it  cost  you  that  on  this  side  t 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  not  the  exact  cost.  That  is  the  lowest  price  at 
which  we  seU  it  to  the  trade.  They  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  fishermen  at 
a  difference  of  10  i)er  cent,  increase.    Tou  see  thread  and  twine  pay 
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the  same  rate  of  dufy.  We  pay  40  per  cent,  duty  on  the  thread  and 
the  netting  brought  in  pays  the  same  rate,  leaving  us  no  protection. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Netting  comes  under  the  heading  <<  not  specially 
enumerated." 

Mr.  Adams.  TSo,  sir. 

Senator  HiscooK.  It  is  covered  by  the  same  paragraph  as  thread. 

Mr.  Adaics.  Yes,  sir.*  I  have  here  a  sample  of  the  net.  In  that  par- 
ticular dass  of  netting  herrings  are  caught.  It  lets  put  the  little  fish. 
That  is  a  piece  of  En^ish  net. 

The  Chaibman.  This  article  comes  under  paragraph  333  of  our  bill, 
does  it  f 

Mr.  Abams.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  looked  for  it.  It  comes  under 
the  heading  of  manu&ctures  of  flax  and  twine. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  paragraph  under  which  it  comes : 

333.  AU  mamifactaree  of  flax,  hemp,  jate,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton, 
or  of  which  flax,  hemp,  Jate,  or  other  vcKetable  fiber,  except  QOttoa,  is  the  compoo- 
ent  material  of  chief  value,  not  speoiaUy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
valued  at  five  cents  per  XK)nnd  or  less,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  five  cents 
perponnd,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Adams.  Forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  the  same  rate  of  duty  we 
pay  on  thread  which  we  use  exclusively. 

The  Chaibman.  How  mach  did  that  cost  you  to  import  t 

Mr.  Adams.  It  can  be  imported  and  is  offered  in  this  market  at  11.46 
per  pound,  like  this  particular  sample. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Does  not  this  bill  provide  more  than  100  per  cent. 
protection  for  itf 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir;  this  bill  simply  gives  a  protection  of  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  is  upon  the  netting. 

The  Chaibman.  He  says  it  is  11.46  a  pound.  This  article  comes 
under  the  next  clause,  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Adams.  Exactly  so. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  provide  spedfically  for  a 
small  part  of  the  flax  production.  We  have  got  to  generalize  here  in 
this  bilL  People  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  use  a  great  deal  of  this  twine, 
complain  that  the  duty  is  too  high.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  if  you  had 
seen  Senator  Dolph. 

Mr.  Adams.  They  think  40  per  cent  is  too  high  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adams.  So  do  I. 

The  Chaibman.  You  agree  with  themt 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  like  to  see  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  May  be  we  can  accommodate  you,  then. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Mr.  Adams  would  like  to  see  a  duty  of  25  per  cent., 
and  then  he  would  like  to  see  a  discriminatiug  duty,  especially  on  these 
goodfi. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  like  to  see  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  ma- 
terial we  use  to  manufacture  these  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
nets  themselves  f 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir ;  I  want  some  little  protection.  I  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  competitors  otherwise,  as  the  labor  costs  them  20 
cents  aday.and  I  give  $1. 

Senator  HISOOGK.  We  understand  that ;  but  the  only  diflSculty  we 
have  IS  whether  we  can  draw  a  line  between  a  finished  product  which 
is  finished  tbr  some  uses  and  still  a  raw  material  for  others,  or  which 
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can  be  used  in  making  others,  unless  we  discriminate,  and  human  in- 
genuity can  not  quite  do  that  successfully.  We  have  had  the  same 
point  here  a  moment  ago  on  the  question  of  hosiery,  a  man  who  makes 
colored  hosiery  contesting  the  ground  with  men  who  make  uncolored 
hosiery,  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  is  his  raw  material  and  he  wants 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  it.  The  theory  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  that 
if  the  industry  is  established  in  this  country  private  eni:erprise  here  and 
competition  here  will  force  down  the  price  of  these  twines  to  such  a 
point  that  they  would  not  either  import  twine  or  the  goods  from  which 
the.  twine  is  made ;  that  home  competition  would  give  you  lower-priced 
goods  and  not  compel  you  look  for  foreign  imx)ortation  for  your  goods. 
That  has  been  our  theory.  If  a  protective  tariff  can  not  stand  on  that 
basis,  I  confess  I  think  it  ought  to  go ;  and  I  am  a  very  high  protec- 
tionist. 

Mr.  Adahb.  Well,  our  position  is  this :  The  foreigner  will  take  the 
market  on  these  goods. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  else  you  will  spin  that  yam. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  can  not  spin  that  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  on  40  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Adams.  We  are  not  spinners  of  that  yam. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  not. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  you  will  be.  If  you  can  not  spin  that  yarn 
now  you  will  be  able  to  spin  it  at  40  per  cent,  protection  so  that  you  can 
make  your  nets  out  of  it ;  foreign  manufacturers  will  come  down  to  your 
price  or  you  will  spin  it.    That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  a  question,  I  suppose,  that  should  be  discussed 
with  the  linen  or  flax  spinners  in  this  country  who  are  trying  to  manu- 
facture these  goods.  As  yet  they  can  not  and  do  not  make  the  fine 
numbers  of  which  this  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  we  ought  to  allow,  you  to  let  the  goods  come  in 
free.  We  do  not  need  the  revenue.  If  this  article  is  not  made  In  this 
country  and  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  we  ought  to  let  it  in  free. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not.  Do  you  see  -any  reason  why  we 
should  nott 

Mr.  Adams.  The  hope  is  with  the  linen  or  flax  spinners  in  this  coun- 
try that  within  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to  make  these  fine  num- 
bers; but  at  the  present  time,  with  the  tendency  of  the  fishing  trade 
to  using  these  gill  nets,  it  destroys  an  industry  with  a  ODuple  of  million 
dollars  of  money  invested  and  makes  very  great  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  discriminate  against  you  in  this  bill  more 
than  by  the  present  law  t 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  It  is  the  same  thing ;  but  the 
tendency,  as  I  said  before,  is  to  the  use  of  the  gill  net  instead  of  all 
other  means  of  taking  the  food  fish  of  the  coiyitry. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  the  bill  discriminated  against  you  then  you 
could  complain,  but  if  we  carry  the  same  line  of  protection  right  straight 
through  and  protect  you  as  well  as  the  present  law  does,  and  still  do 
something  which  will  result  in  American  competition  with  foreigners 
on  these  goods,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  a  good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  your  whole  case  1 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  talk  to  Mr.  Aldrich  on  the  subject,  and  if 
we  can  find  any  way  of  helping  you  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  any  way  of  doing  it 
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HOSIERY. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  O.,  December  13, 1888. 
STATEXEHT  OF  HE.  SMITHy 
Of  Smith  &  Angellf  importers  and  fMnufacturers  of  koHeryf  New  York  City. 

Oentlemeii,  we  mannfactnre  and  import  hosiery.  I  also  represent  the 
Glean-Fast  Hosiery  Company. 

The  OHAreMAN.  What  is  that  I 

Mr.  Smith.  Their  works  are  near  Boston  and  our  works  are  near 
Providence.  We  have  no  fanlt  to  find  with  the  present  tariff  at  all. 
This  is  simply  a  new  industry  that  has  sprung  up  here  within  the  last 
three  years.  We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it  and  see  what  you 
thought  we  had  better  do.  I  will  say  for  your  information  that  three 
years  and  a  half  ago  when  I  took  up  this  business  there  was  no  hosiery 
pat  up  in  this  country  by  dyeing.  It  was  all  ingrain  just  as  it  came 
from  the  other  side.  When  it  came  here  it  would  be  all  complete.  For 
instance,  the  black  hosiery  was  knit  with  the  yarn.  We  took  up  the 
business  of  dyeing  the  goods  here. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  after  they  were  woven  and  knitf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  took  that  up  three  years  and  a  half 
ago  I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  here  in  this  coun- 
try with  it ;  that  we  could  not  compete  with  the  foreigners ;  that  dyed 
hosiery  would  not  sell.  But  we  went  at  it,  and  atler  six  months'  expe- 
rimenting I  put  the  goods  on  the  market.  These  are  what  are  called 
fashioned  goods.  There  are  no  fashioned  goods  made  in  this  country  at 
alL  • 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  fashioned  goods;  fashioned 
or  shaped  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  None  of  those  are  made  heref 

Mip.  Smith.  No,  sir.  We  tried  to  get  them  made  here,  and  we  found 
Done  were  made;  nor  could  we  get  any  manufacturer  to  take  it  up. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  noticed  paragraph  321  of  our  bill  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    That  is  the  one  we  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  to  go  to  work  and  import  the  goods  in  the  rough 
state,  just  as  they  are  made  in  Germany  on  the  looms.  We  commenced 
importing  them  and  dyeing  them  in  this  country.  The  first  goods  that 
we  brought  over  we  found  we  were  obliged  to  pay  40  per  cent,  duty  on, 
JQSt  the  same  as  the  foreigners  paid  on  their  goods  entirely  finished. 
The  custom-house  officials  told  me  that  was  wrong,  but  it  was  a  new  in- 
dustry which  had  sprung  up  and  there  was  no  help  for  it  until  the  tariff 
was  revised  and  the  go^s  provided  for,  and  then  you  would  consider 
the  matter  and  give  us  some  protection.  Now  take  what  has  been  done 
io  this  industry  in  three  years  and  a  half.  Although  this  is  a  dull  sea- 
son we  are  now  finishing  50,000  dozen  of  the  fine  goods  a  year.  That 
is  at  our  factory  near  Providence.  The  Clean-Fast  Company  are  finish- 
ing something  more.  The  industry  has  grown  up  rapidly.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  has  changed  the  whole  method  of  importing  these  goods. 
Instead  of  being  imported  ingrain,  they  have  all  turned  around  and  are 
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'i 
importing  dyed  goods.    It  is  a  fact  that  they  could  not  sell  the  ingraiii 
goods  now  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  distingaish  ingrain  firom  dye  goods.  Ingraiii 
goods  are  goods  made  from  the  yarn  dyed  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  goods  are  made  from  white  yarnf 

Mr.  Smith.  We  dye  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  dye  the  goods  in  the  piece. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  dye  them  hi^re  and  finish  them  also.  This  is  en- 
tirely a  new  business  which  we  have  had  t6  begin. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  donet 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  like  to  have  you  do  this :  We  have  been  pay- 
ing 40  per  cent,  and  the  foreigners  have  been  paying  40  per  cent,  ^so, 
while  our  goods  have  to  be  finished;  d3^ed  and  finished.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  hard  work  to  compete.  Now  if  the  duty 
remains  the  same  we  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  bring  those  goods  in  here 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  so  that  we  can  compete  with  the  foreigners  un- 
ti^  we  eventually  begin  to  make  those  goods  here.  We  will  do  so. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  We  will  make  them  here  very  soon.  I 
say  very  soon;  I  mean  within  four  or  five  years.  We  will  make  all 
those  fine  goods  here  eventually. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  you  will  make  them  within  four  or 
five  years  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  judge  so  from  the  business  outlook. 

Senator  ELisoocK.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  Mr.  Smith  wants. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  very  well  what  he  wants.  He  wants 
the  white  stockings  to  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  and  he  wants  a 
high  rate  put  on  them  when  they  are  colored. 

Mr.  Smtth.  We  want  a  chance  to  dye  oar  goods  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  foreigners  who  bring  in  their  goods  finished.  We  pay  the  same 
rate  of  duty  they  do,  and  that  is  unjust,  because  we  do  the  finishing 
and  dyeing  here.  I  have  here  a  sample  of  the  goods  just  as  they  come 
from  the  loom.    I  would  like  to  show  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  now  show  the  committee  samples  of  the  goods  the  way 
we  get  them.  [Bxhibiting  samples  of  white  stockings.]^ I  also  show 
samples  of  the  finished  goods  sent  here  by  foreigners.  We  pay  40  per 
cent,  on  our  goods  and  so  do  they.  The  present  duty  is  60  cents  a  dozen 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We  do  not  object  to  anything  of  the  kind ; 
but  if  you  will  allow  us  to  bring  these  goods  in  and  continue  the  in- 
dustry which  has  grown  up  so  rapidly,  so  that  we  can  compete  with 
these'people,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  right  along. 

Senator  HisoooK.  If  a  high  enough  duty  is  fixed  so  that  they  can 
not  import  these  goods  at  all,  I  do  not  see  but  that  you  will  have  all 
you  want. 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  to  import  these  goods  and  dye  them, 

Senator  HiscocK.  We  can  not  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  goods  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  present|bat 
I  think  we  can  make  them. 

Senator  Hiscock.  We  think  they  will  be  made  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  in  how  loug  a  time  ?  All  we  ask  is  this:  that  you 
will  allow  us  to  bring  the  goods  in,  for  instance,  at  60  cents  a  dozen  with- 
out the  20  per  cent.  Then  we  can  go  on  and  finish  these  goods  here  the 
same  as  we  have  been  doing,  and  compete  with  the  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  sample  of  the  goods  you  dye! 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  are  the  goods  we  put  up  [exhibiting  sample]. 
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Senator  Hiscogk.  Do  they  blaok  the  legs  t 

Mr.  Smith  No,  sir ;  that  is  where  we  have  an  advantage.  We  can 
do  better  than  they  can.  Bat  the  comfietition  is  great  and  they  are 
bringing  in  goods  here  in  the  dyeing  of  which  they  have  tried  to  copy 
OS,  and  they  say  they  are  going  to  run  us  out  51  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  dye  your  goods  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  get  them  in  this  state  [exhibiting  sample] 
and  have  to  dye  them  and  finish  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  dye  those  goods  f 

Mr.  Smith.  About  a  dollar  a  dozen  to  put  those  goods  up ;  that  is,  for 
dyrfog  and  everything  else.  If  the  duty  were  to  remaiu  where  it  is,  but 
in  the  case  of  goods  that  are  brought  into  the  country  Exclusively  for 
dyeing  purposes  the  20  per  cent,  were  left  off,  we  could  continue  right 
along;  if  not,  we  can  not  continue.  The  whole  business  has  been 
changed  because  of  what  we  have  done,  and  now  no  ingrain  goods  come 
into  this  market.  They  are  all  competing  with  the  goods  we  put  out; 
not  only  Germany  but  England  is  bringing  her  goods  in  here  in  this 
eondition. 

The  Chairman.  They  dye  these  goods  as  well  as  you  can  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  will  eventually.    Thay  do  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  ijow  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Because,  like  all  other  Yankees,  we  have  got  ahead  of 
them  in  ingenn/.y,  and  so  our  goods  are  better. 

The  Chairman.  All  your  goods  are  better  than  the  ingrain  dyeing! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  we  claim  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  you.  Did  you  explain  your 
case  to  Senator  Aldrich  thoroughly? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  Senator  Aldrich. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  should  we  make  in  duty  between 
fashioned  hose  plain  and  fashioned  hose  dyed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Allow  us  to  import  these  goods  at  60  cents  a  dozen  with- 
OQt  the  ^  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  Snppose  we  leave  that  rate  on.^  Then  what  do  you 
want?  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  it  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  It  is  now  60 
cents  and  20  per  centr 

Tbe  Chairman.  Snppose  we  leave  it  just  as  it  stands.  What  phrase- 
ology do  yon  want  to  propose  to  cover  your  goods  I 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  all  goods  imported  specifically  For  dyeing 
purposes  should  pay  60  cents  a  dozen  without  the  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  goods  imported  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  doing  it.  1  suggest  that  it  be  changed  from  40 
per  cent.  a<l  valorem  to  60,  for  this  reason :  that  the  foreigners  will 
have  their  goods  nndevvalued.  A  specific  duty  is  an  advantage.  If 
yon  leave  it  60  cents  a  dozen  instead  of  40  per  cent.,  and  allow  us  to 
leave  off  the  20  per  cent,  when  the  goods  are  for  dyeing  purposes  ex- 
dmively,  then  yon  will  protect  our  industry  and  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  foreigners.    That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  DURFEE.  Will  not  that  destroy  evei:y  possibility  of  making 
tkoee  goods  in  this  ccmntry  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  I  have  now  been  a  year  in  getting  tbe  yarns  in 
eonditfon  to  dye.  these  goods  in  the  yarn  and  compete  with  the  foreign- 
ers. See  what  they  are  doing.  We  have  our  trade  mark  registered. 
Before  I  left  New  York  the  other  day  I  saw  goods  on  which  foreigners 
were  imitating  our  trade  mark  and  bringing  their  goods  iu  cheaper  than 
we  oould  make  them ;  inferior  goods.    They  are  constantly  working 
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against  as.  They  say  becaase  we  have  started  this  indastry  here  that 
they  are  going  to  wipe  us  out.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  you 
gentlemen  whether  you  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  some  protection 
in  this  matter  t 

Senator  fiiscocK.  I  will  say  very  frankly  to  you  I  do  not,  in  the  way 
in  which  you  ask  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  other  way! 

Senator  Hiscock.  If  you  could  show  that  your  goods  were  a  more 
finished  product  than  the  product  described  in  that  paragraph,  and  if 
you  were  to  argue  in  favor  of  that  more  finished  product  that  you  ought 
to  have  an  increase  of  duty  over  that  paragraph,  then  there  would  be 
some  propriety  in  your  argument.  But  the  argument  is  to  reduce  the 
proposed  duty  upon  what  is  really  a  finished  product  manufactured  to 
a  large  extent  in  this  country,  so  that  you  can  import  it.  I  confess  I 
am  against  that  argument. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  say  they  import  the  finished  goods.  They  do  not. 
They  import  the  unfinished  goods. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  between  the  colored 
and  white  stockings  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  woul4  be  just  what  it  would  cost  us;  say  a  dollar  a 
dozen. 

The  Chairman.  A  dollar  a  dozen  more  is  charged  for  the  colored 
than  for  the  white  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 


STRAW  GOODS,  HATS,  BONNETS,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 

Hotes  of  a  hearing  of  H.  S.  W.  VAHDESHOEF,  of  Vanderhoef  &  Ca,  and 
E.  F.  KHOWLTOH,  of  Willam  Knowlton  &  Sons,  of  Hew  York  City. 

The  Chaieman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Vandbehobf.  Gentlemen,  we  represent  an  interest  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  hats,  etc.  Up  to  1883  we  were  under  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent.  At  that  time  it  was  changed  and  reduced  to  20. 
We  feel  that  ander  the  present  arrangement  as  regards  the  free  list 
that  it  will  be  a  great  injury  to  our  trade  from  this  fact:  That  since 
1880  and  1883  the  material  of  which  we  manufacture  these  goods  came 
into  our  markets  at  such  an  extremely  low  price  that  the  part  of  the 
material  in  the  body  of  the  hat  or  bonnet  amounted  to  very  little  com* 
pared  with  the  labor,  trimming,  etc.,  put  upon  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
small  item  to  tho  consumer.  We  fear  we  may  follow  the  example  we 
have  in  England  where  free-trade  on  this  material  has  come  in,  has 
almost  paralyzed,  and  has  completely  changed  the  whole  tone  of  their 
business  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

We  represent  here  of  employes  in  this  country  probably  20,000,  iu 
our  line  of  business ;  and  of  the  capital  invested  in  plants,  machinery, 
etc.,  several  million.  We  fear  if  these  goods  are  tumbled  in  upon  us  from 
China,  Japan,  and  all  of  those  countries  where  they  make  them  with 
cheap  labor  that  we  will  have  a  similar  state  of  things  to  what  was  ex- 
perienced in  Englaml  in  a  very  few  years;  that  the  industry  will  be 
scattered  and  driven  into  garrets,  houses,  cottages,  etc.,  and  all  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  capital  will  be  obliterated,  as  has  been  the 
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case  in  England.  Now  the  work  is  done  there  with  almost  no  show. 
A  man  goes  and  hires  a  loft  where  he  can  get  power  without  any  ex- 
pensive machinery,  etc.,  ^nd  prodaces  those  goods  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. Already  this  .has  been  commenced  in  the  last  few  years  iu  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  interests  of 
the  capitalists  in  this  line.  We  pretend  to  furnish  the  braid  as  cheap 
as  it  can  possibly  be  produced.  I  can  show  you  in  some  lines  of  goods 
that  the  duty  upon  the  braid  will  not  amount  to  5  cents  a  dozen  iu  the 
actual  hats,  becanse  they  are  so  low  now  and  the  20  per  cent,  amounts 
to  so  little.  For  instance,  they  give  us  60  yards  of  braid  for  10  cents; 
6  yards  for  a  penny.  The  quantity  of  that  material  is  so  small  in  a 
single  hat  that  it  is  not  felt  by  the  consumer.  , 

You  would  naturally  say  the  importers  of  these  goods  are  in  favor  of 
firee-trade  as  they  are  generally  as  anxious  to  do  as  large  a  business  as 
possible.  We  have  conferred  and  consulted  not  only  with  ouc immedi- 
ate neighbors  and  manufacturers,  but  we  have  gone  to  the  importers 
nniversally  and  they  agree  with  us.  They  are  in  favor  of  having  the- 
duty  remain  ^  it  is  rather  than  to  have  the  article  placed  on  the  free 
list. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Twenty  per  cent 

Mr.  Vandebhoep.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  On  the  material. 

Mr.  Vandsbhoef.  It  is  copied  from  the  old  list.  I  think-  it  is  the 
exact  wording. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

Mr.  Vandbrhoef.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  there  9 

Mr.  Vandebhoef.  No  ;  I  have  one  interest  there.  I  manufacture 
in  Connecticut,  just  this  side  of  JS^ew  Haven,  and  also  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Know]  ton  is  one  of  the  largest  men  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  BInowxton.  Our  house  has  been  in  the  trade  for  fifty-seven  years. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  make! 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Ladies'  and  children's  straw  hats. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Where! 

Mr.  Knowlton.  In  West  Upton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.  It  is 
where  Senator  Hoar  comes  from.    There  is  no  other  interest  in  town. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  you  think  you  are  better  ofi*aud  the 
oonanmer  is  better  off  with  a  duty  on  your  raw  material,  than  if  it  was 
freef 

Mr.  Knowlton.  We  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vandebhoep.  We  do  from  the  fact  that  I  told  you,  the  demoral- 
ization which  would  exist  in  our  country.  From  1880  to  1883  they  com- 
menced in  England  to  have  these  goods  free  of  duty,  and  they  began  to 
flood  the  world;  they  went  to  every  section  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  price.  From  1880  to  1883  we  had  those  goods  manufact- 
ured and  thrown  upon  us  here.  (By  tbe  way,  I  was  very  happy  to  hear 
yesterday  in  the  ISenate  the  remarks  of  Senator  Hiscock  about  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industries.  I  felt  then  you  were  with  us  as  far  as 
was  reasonable.)  They  put  upon  our  market  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dozens  of  hats  at  ruinous  prices,  simply  because  they  had  an  over- 
flow in  their  market.  They  sold  them  here,  and  for  a  year  or  two  it 
staggered  ns.  It  paralyzed  the  interest  iu  all  our  factories,  and  we  had 
to  atondon  the  manufacture,  of  course.  But  we  got  together,  and  by 
concert  of  action  made  up  our  minds  we  would  stop  that  thing,  and  at 
a  great  loss  we  made  the  hats  and  sold  them  without  regard  to  price. 

Pot  the  last  two  years  we  have  driven  those  hats  entirely  out  of  the 
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market  and  are  making  them  onraelves ;  simply  because  we  wonld  not 
allow  them  to  come  in  and  interfere  with  onr  labor. 

GDhis  industry  is  mostly  in  the  Eastern  States ;  still  it  is  creeping  all 
over  the  country ;  even  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  We  fear  if  this 
article  comes  in  free  we  will  have  the  commission  houses  flooding 
onr  markets  with  goods  made  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  It  does  not 
cost  much  to  sell  them,  either.  It  does  not  require  more  than  a  very 
little  expense  for  a  house  to  send  an  agent  here,  and  locate  him  in  a 
small  office,  without  any  capital.  I  will  read  a  clause  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  large  importers :  \ 

As  importers  we  oaght  to  be  in  favor  of  free-trade  ;  bnt  experience  has  shown  us 
that  in  England  every  large  straw  factory  had  to  succumb  to  free-trade ;  and  the  in<* 
dnstry  is  uow  carried  on  in  cottages,  the  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  enormously 
increased  production  in  China  being  all  dnmpe<l  into  free  England,  and  the  industry 
there  is  now  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  the  working  people  are  on  the  verge 
of  asking  for  Government  assistance. 

Take  Lutin  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London  in  the  straw  dis- 
trict. Some  of  those  districts  are  actually  paralyzed.  They  have  no 
work  whatever,  simply  because  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  a  very 
small  way  in  dwellings  at  little  expense.  We  claim  that  as  we  give 
this  article  to  the  consumers  on  favorable  terms,  we  should  be  encour- 
aged in  the  work  we  have  undertaken  and  that  our  interests  should  be 
protected  to  a  certain  exteut.  I  have  here  letters  from  other  importers, 
if  you  care  to  see  them. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  goods  of  this  kind  are  consumed  in 
this  country  f 

Mr.  Vandebhoef.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  straw  material  T 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  We  estimate  it  at  probably  $20,000,000. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Twenty  million  dollars  worth  are  uow  manufa<;tured 
in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  As  well  as  I  can  learn ;  at  least  from  $16,000,000 
to  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Manufactured  goods,trimmed  and  untrimmed,  as  we 
sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  Str«iw  goods  t 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  The  duties  run  from  $820,000  to  $850,000,  Of 
course  it  is  small  interest  to  start  with,  but  by  the  time  we  get  our  labor 
and  the  trimming  put  ou  and  the  goods  go  into  th^  market  we  haye  in- 
creased the  cost  very  considerably.  Again,  we  represent  about  20,000 
employ(3s,  mostly  females. 

Senator  Hisgogk,  You  say  you  employ  20,000  women  in  this  industry  f 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  I  would  not  say  women,  but  mostly  women,  postly 
females,  are  interested.  To  show  you  the  gigantic  increase  in  the^  pro- 
duction of  China,  etc.,  we  have  had  imported  into  this  market  as  high 
as  70,000  bales  of  braid  with  240  pieces  in  a  bale.  That  is  an  immense 
amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Sixty  yards  in  a  piece. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  So  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned,  how  does  all 
your  raw  material  stand  f 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  It  all  stands  here. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  raw  material  out  of  which  you  make  these 
braids.    These,  of  course,  are  a  finished  product. 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  made  aoroad. 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  not  make  these  braids  at  all.  The  braids 
are  the  raw  materiaL 

Mr.  Vandbehoep.  It  is  not  exactly  a  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  raw  material. 

Mr.  Vandbrhoef.  Yes,  sir.  / 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  The  articles  that  are  described  iu  this  paragraph 
yon  do  not  make  at  all. 

Mr.  Vandbehoep.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  indeed. 

The  Chaieman.  Practically  you  do  not  make  them  t 

Mr.  Vandbbhobf.  PracticaUy  we  do  not  make  them.  There  are  in- 
dustries which  have  been  started  in  a  small  way  that  do  not  amount  to 
a  great  deal.  For  instance,  we  make  in  Detroit  certain  kinds  of  braid  j  a 
Mackinaw  braid  which  is  bronght  over  from  the  other  side.  They  try  to 
makA  it  jast  on  the  border.  It  is  a  peculiar  straw  that  grows  in  Canada. 
We  do  not  consider  that  of  any  account,  because  it  is  a  very  small  in* 
terest. 

The  CHAiEM^i?.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  talk  about  f 

Mr.  Vandbehoep.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  say  any  more  if  I  talk  an 
hour.  That  is  simply  our  case,  complete.  We  are  interested,  as  manu- 
facturers, with  our  moneyJn  the  trade.  This  change  will  be  of  no  bene- 
fit td  the  country,  it  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  If  this  article  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  to-day  it  would 
be  such  a  trifling  matter  in  tne  cost  of  a  bonnet  or  hat  as  to  practically 
make  no  diflference  in  the  price  if  I  should  reduce  the  price  voluntarily 
or  if  my  neighbors  should  compel  me  to  do  so;  so  that  the  consumer  would 
really  get  very  little  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  When  I  was  in  London  in  1873,  up  to  that  date  we 
in  this  country  were  getting  from  China  probably  six  or  seven  thousand 
bales  of  these  goods.  The  first  of  these  goods  came  into  this  country 
from  China  within  thirty  ^eara.  Previous  to  that  they  all  came  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England.  England  up  to  that  time  had  pro- 
duced what  they  manufactured  among  themselves.  In  1873  they  com- 
menced to  have  these  Chinese  braids  brought  into  London  to  a  very 
small  amount ;  so  much  so  as  not  to  seem  very  imx>ortant.  I  told  them 
from  that  day  on  it  would  be  their  chief  braid,  but  up  to  that  time  they 
had  received  comparatively  nothing.  To-day  they  receive  70,000  bales, 
and  we  receive  60,000, 60,000,  or  70,000  bales  here.  The  goods  are  grow- 
ing cheaper  all  the  time.  The  prices  now  as  compared  with  what  they 
were  earlier  are  only  one-third  or  one-quarter,  and  the  quantity  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  Chaibman.  What  part  of  China  are  these  goods  from  ?  Where 
are  they  madet 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Back  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Vandebhoef.  They  are  mostly  made  in  the  interior  and  brought 
to  the  seaboard.  Anything  the  Chinese  copy  in  the  way  of  Italian 
goods  or  English  goods  they  kill. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  do  you  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Vandeehoep.  Hats  for  men  and  boys.  Mr.  Knowlton  manu- 
factures ladies'  hats. 

The  Chairman.  You  sew  these  braids  together  and  make  a  hat  of 
them. 

Mr.  Vandbbhobf.  Yes,  sir.    Let  me  show  you  one  fact  in  regard  to 

Japan.    Prior  to  1885  Japan  never  made  straw  braid.    In  1885  they 

sent  us  6ut  a  nominal  amount,  5,000  pieces  of  60  yards  to  the  piece. 

That  braid  was  sold  at  from  90  cents  to  $1.30  for  60  yards.    In  1886 

88  TAB 
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they  sent  us  60,000  pieces  of  the  same  length  at  from  45  to  60  cents.  In 
1887  they  sent  us  a  million  pieces  running  from  18  cents  to  50  cents*  > 
Before  leaving  there  is  one  other  subject  I  want  to  cover.  In  para- 
graph 423  you  have  the  item  of  Chinese  matting.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
that,  because  I  am  interested  in  it.  I  simply  want  to  put  you  right.  I 
refer  to  the  statement  of  W.  J.  Sloan  &  Co.,  which  is  very  correct, 
except  in  regard  to  China  straw  matting.  The  statement  says  that 
China  straw  matting  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  We 
are  successfully  manufacturing  it  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  have  been  do- 
ing so  during  the  last  few  years.  The  straw  is  brought  from  China, 
and  the  webbings  are  made  here  from  worsted  webbings.  We  are 
making  it  successfully.  Paragraph  423  puts  it  on  the  free  list.  Sloan 
&  Co.  say : 

RegardiDg  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  on  China  matting,  and  reqneetiDgan  increaae 
•of  the  daty  on  India  cocoa  matting  and  mats,  we  would  respectf  ally  request  your 
especial  consideration  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  latter  article  in  the  tariff  hill  now 
being  cousidered. 

Tlic  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  percent,  is  inadequate  and  hut  little  protection 
against  the  coolie  labor  of  India.  Wo  suggested  in  our  circular  a  specific  duty  of  15 
cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  and  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  which  would 
'  nearer  equalize  the  labor  of  India  and  America. 

It  being  a  difficult  mattor  to  grade  or  appraise  such  goods  as  cocoa  matting  and 
mats,  au  ad  valorem  duty  is  disadvantageous,  and  we  suggest  a  specific  duty,  which 
would  not  only  simplify  matters  but  afford  the  gr^test  protection  against  underval- 
uation, and  we  hope  i-t  will  be  adopted. 

China  (or  straw)  matting  can  not  be  manufactured  iu  this  country  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  article,  and  we  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  attempted;  consequently 
the  tariff  is  unnecessary.  Only  with  cocoa  matting  and  mats,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  The  goods  are  mauufacture<l  quite  extensively  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  protective  tariff  we  suggest  the  entire  demand  in  the  United  States  might  be 
supplied  with  the  American  production. 

I  claim  that  China  straw  matting  should  at  least  be  put  in  the  sched- 
ule with  cocoa  matting,  instead  of  being  free. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cocoa  matting  all  right! 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Mr.  Sloan  has  given  his 
verdict  about  it,  and  I  presume  it  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  China  straw  matting  made  here,  is  there  t 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Where! 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The  machine 
for  its  manufacture  has  been  patedted. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  You  make  it  in  Milford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Yes,  sir.  We  desire  to  have  that  matting  pat 
under  the  class  of  cocoa  matting,  as  it  is  identical  in  interest.  I  think 
Mr.  Sloan  is  right  as  regards  having  a  specific  duty  instead  of  ad  valo- 
rem duty.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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WEST  INDIA  COOPERAGE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888, 

TotM  of  a  hearing  of  F.  A.  BEED  and  W.  M.  REARDOH,  of  Alexandria, 
▼a.,  EOWABD  0.  HIOHT,  of  Baltimore,  and  E.  W.  FOX,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Bebd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  state  as  briefly  as  I 
can  what  ^e  want  The  iudnstry  of  shooks  and  hoops,  known  as  West 
India  cooperage,  is  an  industry  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  country 
for  a  great  many  years  until  within  the  past  three  years.  It  represents 
in  value,  in  all  its  ramifications,  according  to  the  estimates,  a  volume  of 
business  of  about  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
we  purchase  all  the  sugar  that  the  island  of  Cuba  produces  practically, 
and  we  have  not  only  enjoyed  the  trade  of  furnishing  the  packages  that 
the  sugar  came  in,  but  also  have  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade.  Now,  by 
the  use  of  the  English  bag,  which  was  substituted  three  years  ago  for 
our  package- 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  English  bag  f 

Mr.  Reed.  A  bag  manufactured  in  England  and  sent  to  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  made  off 

Senator  HiscooK.  It  is  made  of  jute. 

Mr.«REED.  It  is  jute  bagging.  By  the  substitution  of  these  bags  this 
industry  of  ours  has  been  completely  and  totally  wrecked. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  jute  bags  are  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  Keed.  They  are  no  more  convenient ;  no,  sir ;  they  are  not  as 
convenient  as  our  hogsheads.  The  carriers  and  the  planters  prefer  the 
hogsheads  and  the  whole  trade  prefer  them.  The  bags  are  cheaper. 
The  remedy  we  propose  is  simply  this : 

FropoMed  ammidmeiU  to  Senate  tariff  bill  No,  2405. 

losert  after  line  883  these  words : 

ProHded,  That  aU  sugars  when  imported  in  American  hogsheads  shall  pay  one- 
eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  less  duty  than  sugars  imported  in  packages  of  foreign 
manafactore. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  cooperage  per  annum  t 

Mr.  Keed.  The  value  of  the  cooperage  itself  is,  I  suppose,  between 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  Combined  with  the  carrying  trade  and  its 
collateral  branches 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  cover  the  carrying  trade. 

Mr.  Seed.  It  incidentally  protects  the  carrying  trade,  because  if  we 
have  this  cooperage  to  send  out  to  Cuba,  that  furnishes  cargoes  for  our 
vessels,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  compete  with  the  English  tramps  for 
homeward-bound  cargoes. 

Senator  Hibcogk.  How  much  sugar  do  you  put  in  a  package  t 

Mr.  Bred.  About  2,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  form  does  this  cooperage  go  out? 

Mr.  Beed.  In  shooks  and  hoops.  The  shocks  are  the  staves  neces- 
mrj  to  form  a  hogshead.    They  are  put  in  one  bundle  and  the  hoops 
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are  pat  ap,  forty  hoops  in  a  bandle.  The  two  heads  accompany  the 
shooks. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  are  they  put  together;  in  Oubaf      ' 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes,  sir ;  bat  they  are  mannfactared  here. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  is  a  hogshead  worth  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  a  hogshead  is  worth  on  this  side  probably  $2,  with  the 
hoops. 

Senator  Hiscock.  So  that  you  would  have  a  bounty  of  a  dollar  on 
each  hogshead  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  This  industry  is  entirely  the  work  of  labor,  because  the 
material  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  is  not  worth 
one  soumarkee. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  how  it  strikes  me.  I  can  see 
the  difficulty  about  your  industry,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  remedy 
it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Beed.  We  had  this  matter  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  Colonel  Morrison  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
think  you  were  then  a  member  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Hiscock. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bead.  We  had  a  very  large  delegation  then  of  some  fifty  people, 
representing  all  tbe  different  interests.  We  did  not  want  to  burden 
you  with  any  such  body  here. 

The  Chafbman.  That  is  not  necessary.  The  proposition  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  practical.  In  the  first  place,  the^e  burlaps  or  jute  bag- 
ging have  come  in  and  taken  the  place,  in  many  instances,  of  the  wooden 
packages.  It  is  a  sort  of  new  and  cheap  invention.  It  does  noit  strike 
me  as  a  way  to  get  rid  of  th  is  improvement  that  we  should  give  a  bounty. 
Of  course  that  is  just  what  it  is — a  bounty  on  Virginia  cooperage. 

Mr.  Beed.  Do  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  Virginia  cooperage,  be- 
cause it  is  an  industry  that  all  the  States  are  interested  in. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  say  American  cooperage. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  practical  effect  would  be  to  force  the  impor- 
tation of  all  goods  to  this  country  in  packages  manufactured  in  this 
country.  That  proposition  has  been  presented  to  us  from  Maine  and 
has  been  presented  to  us  from  other  localities.  It  is  a  step  which  has 
never  yet  been  taken  for  protection. 

Mr.  Beed.  Except  in  a  modified  form. 

Senator  Hiscock.  In  no  form  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Beed.  In  the  tariff  of  1883  an  additional  duty  wa«  placed  upon 
liquor  when  imported  in  bottles.  That  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  bottle  manufacturers. 

Senator  Hiscock.  A  duty  has  been  placed  on  foreign  packages  that 
competed  with  American  packages.  That  is  very  proper. 

Mr.  HiaHT.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  bags. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Oh,  yes ;  so  far  as  this  law  is  concernetl,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  value  of  the  packages  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
value  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  HiGHT.  The  difficulty  is  that  Spain  has  taxed  our  cooperage  as 
against  the  bags.  If  they  paid  the  same  duty  the  cooperage  would 
staud  on  its  own  bottom.  But  there  is  a  very  heavy  import  duty  on 
the  cooperage  when  it  arrives  in  Cuba.  It  will  amount  to  a  matter  of 
70  cents  a  hogshead  on  every  hogshead. 

The  Chairman.  A  tax  on  your  cooperage  f 

Mr.  HiGHT.  Yes,  sir.  Besides  that  they  have  recently  put  on  within 
a  year  a  tax  of  $1  a  thousand  kilograms  on  the  cargo.  That  amounts 
to  about  10  cents  more. 
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Senator  HiscoOK.  Is  that  limited  to  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  9 

Mr.  HiGHT.  No:  I  don't  think  it  is ;  but  it  amoants  to  10  cents  on  a 
hogshead.  It  don't  amount  to  anything  on  a  bag.  It  is  on  the  weight. 
The  bags  weigh  nothing  and  the  cooperage  is  heavy.  If  Spain  would 
^ive  us  the  same  duty  on  hogsheads  and  not  tax  hogsheads  more  than 
they  do  bags,  we  would  get  along  all  right;  but  the  bags  will  hold  as 
much  sugar  as  a  hogshead  will,  and  the  tax  on  each  bag  is  somewhere 
about  10  cents,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Beedt 

Mr.  JReed.  Not  over  that. 

Mr.  Bight.  I  think  it  is  a  little  less.  It  is  a  matter  of  75  cents  for  a 
hogshead. 

The  Ghaibxan.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Maine  people  want  as  re- 
spects packages  for  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  and  all  those  things 
that  are  made  in  Maine.  We  will  take  your  proposition  and  see  what 
we  can  do.  We  understand  the  point  you  make  very  well.  I  should 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  a  remedy  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
tonnage  tax  Mr.  Hight  has  alluded  to  and  that  is  this :  Until  recently 
the  Spanish  GoveruQient  imposed  a  tonnage  tax  upon  the  vessels  them- 
.selves  equal  to  (1.35  per  registered  ton ;  but  by  some  regulation  of 
the  State  Department*  they  were  required  to  pay  the  same  tax  upon 
their  vessels  in  this  country,  and  they  simply  shifted  it  over  and  took 
it  off  of  the  vessels  and  put  it  upon  the  cargo,  so  tbat  they  retain  the 
law  still  to  the  detriment  of  our  people. 

Senator  Mobbill.  This  proposition  imposes  $2.50  tax  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  article  that  costs  but  $1.50. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  for  export.    You  see  it  is. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  will  admit  that. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Yesterday  we  had  in  here  some  gentlemen  who 
exi)orted  goods  from  which  there  was  another  product  or  a  waste  prod- 
uct. They  wanted  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  upon  that  when  it 
was  re-imported.  That  is  going  a  great  ways.  It  is  further  than  a 
protective  tariff  has  ever  been  understood  to  extend  in  this  country  yet. 

Mr.  Hight.  Senator  Morrill  says  it  is  taking  $2.50  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  protect  an  article  which  costs  only  a  dollar  and  a  half.  That  is 
not  exactly  the  case.  When  we  furnished  the  cooperage  to  the  West 
Indies  we  had  all  the  carrying  trade,  which  was  a  very  great  item.  To- 
day we  do  not  furnish  the  cooperage,  and  we  have  very  little  of  the 
carrying  trade.  Our  vessels  now  have  no  cargoes  to  take  out,  and  so 
tbey  can  not  compete  with  foreign  vessels.  Spain  knew  very  well  what 
the  result  would  be  when  she  let  in  the  bags  at  a  mere  nominal  duty  and 
put  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  our  cooperage.  It  was  not  only  to  drive  the 
c<>«i|)erage  out  of  the  market,  but  to  enable  Spaiu  and  England  to  have 
the  carrying  trade  which  they  have  today. 

Mr.  Beed.  Eighty  of  our  vessels  have  left  the  trade  within  the  last 
year. 

The  GHAIB3IAN.  What  percentage  of  the  sugar  is  now  put  up  in 
wooden  packages  f 

Mr.  niGHT.  It  is  very  small. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  all  put  up  now  in  200-pound  packages,  in  jute 
bags! 

Mr.  Hight.  Yes^  sir.  They  manufacture  molasses  sugar  to  a  very 
liniittMl  extent,  which  they  are  obliged  to  put  in  hogsheads.  They  can 
not  ship  it  in  bags.    That  is  very  limited. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Gsd  they  get  what  would  be  known  as  wet  sagar  m 
these  bags,  Mascovado  t 

Mr.  HiGHT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  only  what  they  call  the  centrifugal  sugars  f 

Mr.  HiOHT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  sugars  are  shipped  in  bags  t 

Mr.  HiGHT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  only  about  one  half  of  the  crop! 

Mr.  Eight.  The  centrifugal  sugars  are  more  than  one-half  of  the 
crop. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  thatf 

Mr.  Hight.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  This  year  there  will  not  be  one-tenth 
as  much  cooperage  used  as  there  was  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  centrifugal  sugar  goes  in  bags  t 

Mr.  Hight.  Yes,  sir ;  so  that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  $2.50  to  protect 
an  article  that  costs  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  make  a  change  of  one-sixteenth  for  you  if 
it  is  too  high ;  but  the  problem  with  me  is  that  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can 
do  what  you  ask.  If  you  can  devise  a  way  we  can  do  it  without  giving 
what  would  practically  be  a  bounty  for  export  I  would  like  to  know  it  t 

Mr.  Agnew.  Mr.  Beed  raised  a  question  on  which  I  would  like  to 
have  information,  and  that  is  as  to  the  definition  of  protection ; 
whether  it  is  to  be  only  upon  articles  that  produce  a  revenue  or  whether 
it  may  be  upon  an  article  that  requires  assistance  from  the  Government? 

Senator  HisoooK.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  may  be  upon  articles 
which  require  assistance;  but  you  are  carrying  it  a  little  further  than 
we  have  ever  gone  when  you  propose  an  export  bounty  on  an  American 
manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  use  of  that  particular  prod- 
uct when  some  other  product  can  be  used  just  as  cheap.  ,  We  never 
have  carried  the  principle  of  protection  so  far  as  to  force  the  people 
to  use  a  particular  kind  of  goods  when  they  could  get  other  goods 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Agnew.  I  know;  but  it  will  destroy  a  very  great  industry  in  our 
country  which  we  have  been  enjoying,  and  it  uses  up  a  large  amount  of 
timber  . 

Mr.  Eight.  The  hogsheads  would  be  as  cheap,  if  there  was  not  such 
a  tremendous  duty  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  is  the  Spaniard  that  pays  for  the  package,  and  not  the 
American.    He  pays  for  the  package. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Oh,  no,  it  comes  out  of  the  American,  on  the 
sugar. 

Mr.  Beed.  The  Spaniard  pays  the  difference. 

Mr.  Agnew.  It  amounts  to  about  $300,000  a  year  to  our  district. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Allison  how  he  would  treat  that 
sort  of  legislation  or  action  of  Spain ;  under  what  phase  of  our  Govern- 
ment can  we  reach  that  point! 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  1  can  see  no  other  way  except  by  treaty  in  some  form. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  I  think  you  will  find  will  be  this,  when  you 
come  to  investigate  it :  that  so  far  as  importations  into  Cuba  or  into 
Spain  are  concerned  they  have  not  discriminated.  Of  course  they  may 
have  fixed  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  sorts  of  goods,  but  the  duty  has 
not  been  confined  to  one  particular  thing,  and  they  have  not  so  far  as 
any  one  particular  thing  is  concerned  discriminated  in  favor  of  anybody 
as  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  done  that  directly.    They  have  done 
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it  indirectly  on  this  cooperage.  They  can  make  a  general  law  which 
wonld  operate  harshly  npon  our  people  aud  not  affect  others. 

M.  HiaHT.  These  English  steam-vessels  cau  bring  sugar  iu  bags 
better  than  they  can  in  hogsheads.  Our  sailing  vessels  can  bring  su^ar 
.better  in  hogsheads  than  in  bags.  It  was  to  bring  about  the  putting 
of  sngar  in  bags  that  these  heavy  duties  were  put  on  aud  this  discrim- 
ination made.  v 

The  GHAiB^fAN.  The  way  to  help  you  in  this  matter  would  be  to  pro- 
vide that  all  goods  brought  in  in  American  vessels  should  have  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  less  assessed  on  the  cargoes  than  those  brought  in  in 
foreign  vessels.    That  is  the  way  we  used  to  do  in  olden  times. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  would  provide  for  us  on  the  sea. 

The  Ohairman.  That  would  help  us  on  the  sea  very  much.  There 
is  DO  doubt  about  that* 

Mr.  HiGHT.  That  would  be  a  bounty  to  American  vessels,  would  it 
nott 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  called  that. 

Senator  HisooOK.  You  can  not  discriminate  between  that  and  a 
bounty. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  was  in  the  first  tariff  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  been  in  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Fox.  It  started  there. 

Mr.  AaNEW.  It  needs  something  to  build  up  American  shipping.  It 
is  going  away  very  fast. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  help  us  very  much  and  it  would  amount 
to  a  great  many  dollars  per  annum }  about  twenty-one  million  dollars 
per  annum ;  that  would  help  out  Americans  on  the  sea. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  just  where  we  want  help. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reed,  I  think  we  understand  this  question  very 
well  now.    The  remedy  you  propose  is  very  good  for  you. 

Mr.  Eeeb.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Agnbw.  We  hope  it  will  bo  considered  in  that  light. 

Mr.  HiOHT.  How  can  it  be  any  injury  to  the  country  if  you  adopt  the 
remedy  prox>osedf 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  injure  the  country  much. 

Mr.  fiiOHT.  It  will  not  come  out  of  the  consumer. 


CORSETS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  December  13, 1888. 
STATEMESn  OF  MAX  ADLEB. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  part  of  this  bill  do  you  want  to  be  heard  upon  t 

Mr.  Adleb.  On  the  part  relating  to  corsets.  I  am  the  secretary  of 
the  Corset  Association  of  the  United  States,,  representing  nearly  all 
the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  corsets! 

Mr.  Adleb.  Tes,  sir ;  I  am  a  manufacturer  myself,  iu  addition  to  being 
the  secretary  of  the  association  of  combined  manufacturers. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Do  you  suppose  you  come  in  under  paragraph 
326: 

All  manufacturers  of  cotton,  not  especiaUy  enumerated  or  proviiled  for  in  this  act, 
35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  Adlbb.  Is  that  the  new  bill  t 

Senator  HiscooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adleb.  I  did  not  read  the  new  bill.  I  think  that  is  it.  In  the 
former  bill  corsets  were  especially  enumerated  at  35  per  cent. 

Senator  HisoooK.  This  is  what  we  understand  covers  corsets. 

Mr.  Adleb.  We  take  exception  to  the  duty.  Corsets  are  composed 
of  other  materials  besides  cotton.  • 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  understand,  but  these  are  manufactures  of  cotton. 
If  they  are  manufactures  of  silk  they  will  come  in  under  the  silk  clause. 
If  they  are  manufactures  of  worsted  they  will  come  in  under  the  worsted 
clause.    Manufactures  of  cotton  come  in  at  35  per  ceut. 

The  Chaibman.  If  they  are  wool  they  will  come  in  as  manufactures 
of  wool. 

Senator  HiscocK.  All  manufactures  of  silk  are  50  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem.   I  suppose  you  have  silk  corsets,  have  you  not  f 

Mr.  Adleb.  Oh,  yes ;  a  great  many. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Do  you  have  linen  coresetst 

Mr.  Adleb.  Oh,  yes ;  there  are  linen  corsets. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Linen  corsets  would  come  in  under  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute. 

Mr.  Adleb.  Heretofore  corsets  have  always  been  enumerated. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  They  are  not  enumerated  at  all  here.  Got  sets  made 
of  cotton  will  pay  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  this  act.  If  made  of 
manufactures  of  jute,  they  come  in  under  the  clause  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to.    If  made  of  silk,  there  is  a  very  large  increase  on  them. 

Mr.  Adleb.  The  industry  has  grown  to  be  quite  large  now,  and  there 
is  probably  an  investment  of  some  $8,000,000  in  the  industry. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  not  what  we  propose  here  satisfy  the  industry  f 

Mr.  Adleb.  Hardly;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  component  parts 
of  corsets,  for  instance,  come  in  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  . 

The  Chaibman.  Now  ! 

Mr.  Adleb.  Yes,  sir.    The  clasps  come  in  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent ; 

the  coutiles  and  jeans  at  40  per  cent.;  the  side  steels  45  per  cent.;  the 

busks,  45  per  cent.;  the  sateens,  45  per  cent. ;  the  laces  and  edgings,  40 

and  50  per  cent.;  the  satins  about  60  per  cent.,  and  the  sewing  and  em- 

"  broidering  silk,  40  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  your  clasps  made  off 

Mr.  Adleb.  Steel. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  they  would  come  in  at  45  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Adleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  whole  corset  should  come  in  at  45  per  cent,  under 
another  clause  we  have. 

Mr.  Adleb.  If  it  comes  in  at  45  per  ceut.  ^e  are  satisfied.  That  is 
just  what  we  want. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  read  yon  a  clause  iu  our  bill: 

Manufactures,  articles  or  wares,  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  Hteel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  in,  zinc, 
gold,  or  any  other  metal,  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Adleb.  That  is  all  we  can  a«k. 

Senator  nisooOK.  If  there  is  any  steel  or  iron  material  in  those  cor- 
sets they  will  pay  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Adleb..  In  every  pair  of  corsets  that  comes  iu  there  is  so  much 
Bteel  [exhibits  specimen]. 

The  Chaibman.  That  will  make  it  pay  45  per  cent. 
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Senator  HiscocK.  Can  they  make  corsets  across  the  water  and  sup. 
ply  the  steel  after  they  get  them  here  f 

Mr.  Abler.  It  could  be  done. 

Senator  HiscocK.  But  would  it  be  likely  to  be  done! 

Mr.  A^uEn,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  The  section  in 
regard  to  raw  material  will  not  apply. 

Mr.  Abler.  Could  not  we  get  them  specially  enumerated  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  want  silk  corsets  to  come  in  as  cheap  as  cot- 
ton corsets? 

Mr.  Abler.  We  have  no  objection.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  make 
a  statement  on  that  subject.  Previous  to  1883  corsets  costing  $6  and 
under  came  in  under  a  specific  duty  of  $2  a  dozen.  The  act  of  1883 
wiped  out  the  specific  duty  and  brings  them  all  in  at  35  per  cent.,  silk  or 
any  other  kind.  They  all  come  in  at  that  rate.  We  think  it  a'hard- 
ship  because  our  business  on  the  lower  grades  of  goods  has  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  We  assure  you  that  will  not  be  the  case  here. 

Mr.  Abler.  Not  if  we  get  46  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  If  they  are  made  of  silk,  they  will  pay'  56  per 
cent.  The  manufacturers  abroad  may  take  off  all  the  steel  there  is  in 
them  and  send  over  here  simply  the  naked  case.  Then  if  it  is  a  manu- 
facture of  silk  it  will  come  in  at  that  price,  and  if  linen  it  will  come  in 
at  the  price  of  linen,  and  so  on  if  it  is  cotton.  Have  we  increased  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  Abler.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Then  I  don't  see  how  you  can  find  any  fault. 

Mr.  Ablkr.  But  the  duty  is  already  higher  on  the  component  parts 
than  on  the  finished  article. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Name  the  articles  on  which  it  is  higher. 

Mr.  Abler.  Coutiles  and  linen  jeans,  which  are  the  component  parts 
of  the  corsets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yo  mean  the  chief  component  parts  ! 

Mr.  Abler.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  imp"brted  corsets.  Then  there  is  the 
clasp. 

Senator  Hiscoch:.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  clasp. 

Mr.  Abler.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  clasp  it  will  pay  45  ;  er  cent.  duty. 

Mr.  Abler.  Then  they  will  probably  bring  them  over  here  without 
clasps  and  sew  the  clasps  in  here. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  the.\  will  also  take  the  ribs  out  ! 

Mr.  Abler.  The^  will  just  leave  the  front  edge  open  and  sew  them 
in. 

Mr.  DURPEE.  Is  there  any  bone  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Abler.  There  is  horn  in  tbem.    Horn  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dxjrfee.  Not  manufactured  horn. 

Mr.  Abler.  Horn  strips  tor  cdrsefS  are  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Under  what  clause ! 

3ir.  Abler.  They  come  in  separately.  If  you  think  thi«  clause  will 
be  construed  to  cover  our  industry,  we  are  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  it  be  otherwise!  The  provision  I  read  you 
relates  to  all  manufactures,  articles,  or  wares  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act.  Corsets  are  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Abler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  cop- 
per, nickel,  pewter,  etc.,  or  any  other  metal,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
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maaiifactured,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  If  there  is  a  nail  in  these  cor- 
sets I  do  not  see  bat  what  they  will  come  under  that  clause. 

Senator  HisoooK.  That  is  just  what  we  intended  to  do.  There  will 
not  be  any  misunderstanding  about  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  the  present  law,  except  that  cor- 
sets are  specifically  named  and  therefore  you  can  not  bring  them  in  under 
the  general  clause.    1  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Adler.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that.  Now  I  have  here 
another  article  that  is  manufactured  by  matiy  corset-makers.  They  are 
manufactured  and  sold  largely  on  the  market.  It  is  the  steel  from 
which  parts  of  the  corset  are  made.  It  pays  45  per  cent,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  extra  for  the  cold  rolling. 

The  Ohairman.  It  will  pay  more  than  that  under  this  bill. 

Mr..ADLBR.  The  steel  itself  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adler.  Then  what  have  you  done  with  the  finished  article  9 
That  comes  in  to-day  at  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  article  called  t 

Mr.  Adler.  Corset  clasps.  They  are  not  enumerated.  I  have  here 
a  corset  busk  and  corset  side  steel  also  [exhibits  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  come  in  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under 
this  law,  if  they  are  not  especially  enumerated. 

Mr.  Adler.  That  would  be  rather  a  hardship  to  the  steel  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  specimen  you  now  show  us  t 

Mr.  Adler.  Tempered  steel.  It  is  Bessemer  steel.  We  cut  the 
strips  out  of  this  plate.    They  are  cut  in  strips  and  tempered. 

The  Chairman.  By  you ! 

Mr.  Adler.  By  several  of  the  corset  manufacturers.  We  sell  them 
also  in  the  market  all  through  the  United  States.  What  we  warned 
was  to  get  the  finished  articles  on  the  same  platform  with  the  raw  steel, 
which  is  about  55  per  cent,  at  the  present  time.  This  comes  in  now  un- 
der paragraph  177  A  and  177  B.     - 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  present  law  t 

Mt*.  Adler.  Yes,  sir ;  on  page  6d. 

Senator  HiSGoOK.  Do  you  want  to  know  at  what  rate  your  raw  ma- 
terial comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Adler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  No.  29  wire  gauge  f 

Mr.  Adler.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  .in  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  now.  It  will 
come  in  under  the  new  law  at  1.4  cents  per  pound.  I  understand  this  is 
cold  rolled  and  pickled. 

Mr.  Adler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  provided  here  that  plate  or  sheet  iron  or 
steel,  by  whatever  name  designated,  which  has  been  pickled  or  cleaned 
by  acids  or  by  any  other  metal  or  process,  or  which  is  cold  rolled,  shall 
pay  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  more  duty  than  corresponding  gauges. 
That  is  also  the  present  law,  except  that  in  the  present  law  it  must  be 
pickled  or  cleaned  and  cold  rolled  also.  It  may  be  either  one  or  the 
other  under  this  law.  I  suppose  this  must  be  pickled  and  cleaned  by- 
acids  and  cold  rolled  as  well. 

Mr.  Adler.  I  suppose  so.    It  is  in  the  raw  state. 

Senator  Hisooge.  There  is  one  point  you  ought  to  understand.  We 
have  a  further  provision  in  our  law  of  this  kind  :  That  whatevet  the 
duty  is  on  a  given  article,  it  can  not  be  imported  here  at  a  less  rate  of 
duty  than  the. material  from  which  it  is  made. 
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Hr.  Adlbb.  That  is  a  ^ood  olaase. 

Hr.  Adler  submitted  the  following  letters : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Deeemher  13,  1888. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  Corset  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  which  com- 
prises all  the  leading  mannfactarers,  respectfall^  represents  thronirh  their  secretary 
that  the  tanff  on  corsets,  under  the  present  law,  is  inconsistent  with  the  tariff  on  the 
raw  material  composing  the  same.  The  present  duty  on  corsets  is  35  per  cent,  ad 
Talorem,  while  on  the  raw  materials  the  following  amounts  of  duty  are  imposed : 
Contilee  and  jeans,  40  per  cent. ;  clasps,  45  per  cent. ;  side  steels,  45  per  cent. ;  busks, 
45  per  cent. ;  sateens,  40  per  cent. ;  laces  and  edgings,  40  to  50  per  cent. ;  satins, 
abontOO  i>er  cent. ;  sewing  and  embroidering  silks,  40  per  cent. 

The  tariff  law  enforced  previous  to  that  passed  in  1883  imposed  the  following  duty : 
Corsets  valned  at  |6  or  under  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen,  specific.  Corsets  yalued  at  $6 
per  dozen,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  present  duty  is  lower  than  that  enforced  previous  to  1883 
and  also  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  which  as  enumerated  ana  comprising  the 
ehief  component  parts  of  the  corset,  are  rated  higjher  than  the  finished  article. 

This  industry  has  become  quite  large  and  formidable,  employing  about  eight  sill- 
ions  of  capital  and  giving  employment  to  about  12,000  operators. 

We  would  therefore  respeotrully  request  your  committee  to  place  the  duty  on  the 
finished  corset  on  an  equality  with  the  raw  material  and,  to  ^ive  ns  further  prot«o- 
tiop  against  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  fix  the  duties  as  follows :  Corsets 
valned  at  96  or  nnder  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen.  Corsets  valued  at  over  $6  per  dozen, 
45per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Sespectfully  submitted. 

Max  Adler, 
Seeretmry  Canet  Atto^tien  ofth$  United  Staiei. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Finame  Commitie$^  United  Strntee  SenaU. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Deeemher  13, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  fact  that  the  articles  known  to  the  trade  as  corset-clasps, 
side-steels,  planchettes,  or  busks  are  not  enumerated  or  classified  in  the  present  tariff 
bill,  but  are  imported,  nnder  paragraph  216  (page  72),  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  All 
of  these  articles,  of  which  we  herewith  submit  samples,  are  made  of  cold -rolled  steel, 
imported  nnder  paragraphs  177  A  and  177  B  (pace  68),  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cenli  and 
i  cent  per  pound  for  cold  rolling,  which  equals  about  55  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  the  steel  from  which  these  articles  are  manufactured  pays  a  duty  of  about 
55  per  cent.,  the  finished  article,  nnder  the  present  law,  pays  only  45  per  cent.  As. 
these  articles  are  now  largely  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  we  respectfully  ask 
that  Uiey  be  enumerated  as  above  mentioned  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  on 
an  eqnaUtv  with  tha  raw  material,  which  is,  namely,  55  per  cent. 

BMpeetfoUy  submitted. 

BiATER,   StROUSE  &  CO., 

New  Yorkf  and  New  Haven^  Conn 
M.  COHN  &,  Co., 

Nnv  York. 
Bht^  A  Heinius  Manufacturing  Company, 

Bridgeport f  Conn, 

Hon.  W.  B.  Alluon, 

Flmmue  Committee^  United  8tatee  S^mU. 
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GLASS  BUTTONS. 

December  14, 1888. 

STATEMEHT  OF  THE  BKOOKLTH  BUTTOIT  WORKS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Stirn.  On  the  12th  of  December  we  addressed  you  the  following 
letter : 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Deoember  12,  1888. 
To  (^  honorable  momben  of  the  Finance  Committee : 

Will  yon  kindly  permit  me  to  call  your  attention,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
following  may  be  of  interest  to  yon  in  the  work  that  I  presume  you  are  at  present 
engaged  upon.  It  is  relative  to  the  inconsistency  of  our  tariff  as  regarding  oar 
special  manufaoturoj  a  change  of  which  may  certainly  be  of  great  benent  to  an  in- 
dustry at  present  in  its  embrvo  state. 

This  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  glass  buttons  in  this  country.  To  begin  with, 
the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  is  45  per  cent.  The  raw  material  is  nothing  more 
than  glass  cane,  simply  used  for  remanufacture,  and  can  not  possibly  be  nsed  for  any 
other  purpose  whatsoever.  Upon  the  manufactured  article  the  duty  is  but  25  per 
cent,  (as  glass  buttons,  for  instance). 

Now,  the  question  simply  reverts :  Is  it  fair  and  J  ust  to  tax  raw  material  45  per  cent, 
and  to  place  a  tax  of  onlv  25  per  cent,  on  articles  manufactured  and  finished  wholly 
of  the  same  raw  material,  thus  shutting  the  door  against  our  home  manufacture  and 
inviting  the  product  of  foreign  labor ;  not  forgetting  that  our  laborers  are  receiving 
from  $3  tu  $4  per  day,  whereas  the  laboring  class  of  Bohemia,  against  whom  we 
certainly  can  not  compete  at  present,  are  completely  satisfied  when  earning  30  cents 
per  diem. 

This  trade,  as  you  may  well  see,  being  so  severely  overburdened,  unless  relief  is 
granted,  can  not  grow  to  an  extended  industry . 

At  present  we  are  employed  by  the  trade  simply  as  a  help-out,  the  greatest  bulk  of 
their  orders,  by  far,  being  placed  abroad. 

Might  it  not  be  advisable,  honored  gentlemen,  to  aid  this  infant  industry  to  revoke 
the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  and  to  more  satisfactorily  regulate  the  tariff  on  the 
manufactured  article,  as,  for  instance,  a  tax  of  from  20  to  25  cents  a  gross  on  all  glass 
buttons  imported  would  bo  a  fair  and  just  tax,  instead  of  the  present  tax  of  25  per 
cent. . 

This  would  be  a  material  help,  would  do  away  with  all  undervaluations  of  the  im- 
porter, and  would  be  an  act  of  justice  botli  toward  the  laboring  class  as  well  as  to- 
wards the  manufacturer  of  this  country,  and  it  would,  besides  being  just,  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  hands  now  idle.  Trusting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  give 
this  matter  some  little  attention, 

I*have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  Stirn, 
Brooklyn  Button  Works, 

Cost  per  gro88f  European  prodnetion.  Coat  per  gross,  domestic  production. 


Kreiuers. 

Glass  cane 5 

Molding 10 

Fires i 


Cents. 

Glass  cane , 4| 

Molding 10 

Fires 1 


Clipping j^ i     Clipping 1 


Edging M»^ 6 

Carding 2^ 

Cards H 

Boxes H 

Sewing,  etc 2| 

Shanks -..  10 

Total MO 


Edging 6 

Carding 3 

Cards H 

Boxos 2 

Sewing,  etc 3 

Shanks 6 

38 


•EqfuJtolOconts. 
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We  are  under  a  terrible  disadvantage. 

Q.  You  want  a  specific  duty  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  fact  that  we  could 
continue  our  business  with  a  little  less  protection  than  the  difference  iu 
ooBt  between  here  and  abroad,  but  under  the  present  rates  of  duty  we 
are  laboring  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  and  can  not  survive.    ' 

Q.  When  did  you  start  this  industry  t — A.  A  year  and  a  half  ago. 
I  have  $10,000  invested  and  my  partner  has  about  $5,000,  and  if  we 
stop  to-day  the  plant  would  not  be  worth  a  cent.  If  a  factory  has 
nothing  to  do  it  is  gone.  But  if  we  were  protected  we  could  employ 
easily,  with  the  importation  as  it  is  now,  400  to  1,000  people. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  schedule : 

Cents. 

Onplaio  aocnt  (not  colored)  glass  battons per  gross..    20 

On  UD cut  bat  colored  glass  buttons do !24 

On  cat-glass battons do^...  100 

The  paragraph  under  which  the  material  used  by  us  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  buttons  would  be  classified  if  the  bill  proposed  by  you  is  adopted 
is  paragraph  18,  page  101 : 

All  mannfactores  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  valne,  not  speoiaUy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  45  per  centum  ad 
Talorem. 

The  present  duty  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  product  (buttons) 
while  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  glass  cane,  which  can  not  possibly 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  our  manufacture,  is  45  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  as  the  present  law  stands.  We  can  not  compete  against  the 
Bohemian  pauper  labor  with  this  rate  of  duty.  They  are  satisfied  with 
receiving  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day,  while  we  have  to  pay  our  men 
fix>m  $3  to  $4.  Then  again  there  is  a  tariff  upon  all  the  chemicals  that 
we  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  buttons  for  coloring,  etc.  That 
is  quite  a  high  tariff',  which  of  course  on  the  other  side  is  not  levied. 

By  Mr.  Hiscook: 

Q.  What  are  they  f — A.  There  is  liquid  gold,  with  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent.,  called  Frankford  gold.  None  of  this  is  manufactured  in  this 
country.    That  comes  in  under  the  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule. 

Q.  Under  the  basket  clause  t — A.  Tes,  sir ;  at  45  per  cent.  Then 
chloride  of  platinum  and  oil  of  lavender.  If  there  was  an  equalization 
of  the  tariff  so  that  we  did  not  pay  more  duty  upon  the  material  we  use 
than  is  paid  upon  the  imported  product  corresponding  to  ours,  we  should 
be  able  to  continue  our  business. 

By  Mr.  HiSGOOK: 

Q.  We  have  put  oil  of  lavender  on  the  free  list. — ^A.  That  will  help 
us  somewhat.'  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  this  business  if  protected  couli  I  give 
employment  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen. 

Mr.  HiSGOGE.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  your  product  25  per 
cent,  t — A.  Yes,  sir^  you  have  increased  the  duty  from  25  to  40,  but 
that  is  hardly  sufficient. 

Q.  We  do  not  increase  the  duty  on  any  of  your  raw  materials  but  we 
do  increa»^^he  duty  on  your  product  20  per  cent. — A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
principal  thing  used  by  us  is  the  glass  cane  and  these  mineral  colors, 
liquid  gold,  and  platinum,  etc.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  of  course  used,  but 
does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal.  The  manufacture  of  the  button  itself 
requires  nothing  but  the  glass  and  the  shank,  that  is,  the  eye,  so  as  to 
sew  it  on  a  dress. 
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By  Mr.  AI4-ISON : 
Q.  What  is  the  eye  made  off — A.  Brass  wire.  The  faet  is  that  the 
DattOQ  to  manufacture  it  here  costs  about  30  to  40  cents  a  gross,  while 
n  Boh^ia  it  costs  but  16  cents,  and  it  is  such  a  terrible  difference  that 
of  the  four  factories  which  existed  oearly  all  have  closed  down,  and  at 
the  present  time  instead  of  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  we  merely 
help  out  the  importers.  In  cases  where  they  can  not  get  out  the  goods 
from  abroad  quick  enough,  they  come  to  us  and  let  us  make  a  littie 
money.  While  we  make  10,000  or  12,000  gross  of  buttons  they  import 
a  half  a  million  gross,  and  we  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  in- 
crease our  output.  We  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  specific  duty 
on  buttons,  just  as  you  have  proposed  on  the  cheap  glass  bottles,  and 
we  would  suggest  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  dozen,  or  24  cents  a  gross,  or  20 
cents  a  gross ;  that  would  about  equalize  it.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pete With  that  pauper  labor  over  there  with  all  the  materials  right  at 
hand. 

By  Mr.  HisoooK : 
Q.  We  are  practically  doubling  the  duty. — A.  That  is  all  right,  but 
the  duty  is  insignificant.  The  industry  under  the  present  con(fttion  of 
tilings  does  not  amount  to  anything,  and  unless  the  duty  is  advanced 
sufficient  to  protect,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  close  down  and  lose  our 
money. 

By  Mr.  AiiLisON : 

Q.  These,  I  suppose,  are  used  for  trimmings  f — A.  Yes ;  they  are  used 
for  dresses.  The  article  is  so  very  cheap.  The  manufacture  of  #ho 
black  button,  as  you  see  it  here,  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  industry, 
and  they  have  everything  so  much  cheaper  on  the  other  side.  These 
buttons,  you  will  understand,  are  molded  and  pressed.  They  pay  for  a 
die  5  fiorins,  that  is,  $2,  and  we  have  to  pay  from  $12  to  $15  for  a  die. 

Q.  Why  do  that! — A.  Because  we  can't  g.t  our  labor  any  cheaper. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  get  your  dies  abroad  and  import  them  f — A.  We 
have  to  have  the  die  sinker  in  our  house  to  design  for  us.  We  have  to 
pay  our  designer  $25  a  week,  at  which  price  we  consider  him  cheap,  and 
the  utmost  he  can  make  is  two  dies  a  week. 

Q.  Dow  many  buttons  are  used  upon  a  dress  ?~ A.  That  depends 
upon  the  fashion;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  This  promises 
to  be  a  good  season,  but  the  mills  are  idle.  The  buttons  are  imported 
in  immense  quantities.  We  will  get  a  few  orders  when  the  season  is 
on,  and  they  will  give  us  a  few  orders  if  they  need  the  buttons  and  it 
is  too  late  for  them  to  order  from  abroad  and  get  them  here  in  time. 
In  fact,  all  we  are  is  helpers  for  the  importers. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  employ  t^A.  Fifty  now  5  we  could  employ  a 
thousand — several  thousand.  In  Bohemia  the  work  is  done  in  the  vil- 
lages, atid  sometimes  whole  villages  are  employed  in  this  industry. 
They  press  the  buttons  at  home,  and  there  you  will  see  the  grand- 
mother, the  mother,  and  children,  and  everybody  from  eight  or  nine 
years  old  up,  working  on  them.  When  finished,  they  are  delivered  to 
the  factory.  By  this  system  the  manufacturer  takes  no  risk  at  all,  and 
has  very  little  expense.  We  have  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  a  factory.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  it  cheap— $1,200  a  year.  If  we  should  emplo)'  five 
hundred  people  we  would  have  to  pay  a  rental  of  probably  $5,000. 
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LITHOGRAPH  (JOODS. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  13, 1888. 
Votes  of  a  hearing  of  K.  KAUFMAITN,  of  Kanfinann  &  Co. ;   CHABLES 
KAUFMAHH,  of  Kanfinann  &  Strauss ;  L.  C.  WAGNER,  of  L.  C.  Wagner 
*  Co.;  OUSTAV  TUCK  and  S.  GABRIEL,  of  R.  Tuck  &  Sons,  all  importers 
and  dealers  in  lithograph  goods.  New  Tork  City. 

The  Chairman.  I^ow,  geDtlemen,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you,  if  you 
will  state  wbat  you  want  to  talk  about. 

STATEMENT  OP  M.  KAUFMANN. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  on  be- 
half of  the  lithograph  dealers  and  importers.  We  handle  lithographic 
work. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  paper. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir;  sections  381  and  382. 

The  Chairman.  Manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which  paper  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  few  lines  in  the  way  of  introduction, 
and  then  will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  put. 

The  undenigned  petitioners  respectfally  submit  arguments  and  proofs  and  give 
reaaoQs  why  the  duties  on 'printed  matter,  particularly  sucli  articles  as  are  litlio- 
graphed  on  stone  and  printed  therefrom  in  two  or  more  colors,  technically  called 
**  colored  lithograph  work,"  shonld  be  reduced  from  its  present  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  centaxD  ad  valorem. 

The  importers  of  these  articles  number  but  eight  to  tiOn  firms,  and  can  not,  on  account 
of  the  present  high  rate  of  the  tariff,  compete  with  the  many  unndred  lithographic  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States  on  articles  known  as  commercial  or  plain  work, 
Bach  aa  calendars,  illuminated  cards,  chromes,  pictures,  oleographs,  show  cards,  la- 
bel8y  catalogues,  tickets,  advertising  novelties,  etc.,  for  the  simple  reason  that  on 
articlee  lithographed  in  two  to  eight  colors,  where  the  price  is  a  limited  one,  the  tarifi 
as  ftt  present  existing  is  totally  prohibitory. 

It  18  only  fine  artistic  work  requiring  ten,  twelve,  and  up  to  twenty  colors  that 
can  be  imported  at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  demand,  however,  for  such  goods  is  so 
very  limited  that  the  entire  importation  of  this  class  of  high  f^riced  goods  does  not, 
in  amoanti  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000  per  annum,  whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pro- 
dactions  of  this  country  in  other  and  cheaper  wares  of  this  branch  of  business  amount  s 
to  at  least  $20,000,000.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  danger  ensuing  to  home  producers  by  a 
rsdnctioQ  of  duty  on  these  goods,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  it  isopentotbe 
moat  positive  and  andeniable  proof,  that  the  majority  of  the  lithographers  in  this 
eooDt^  have  in  the  past  fifteen  years  become  wealthy,  and  have,  as  can  also  bo 
proven,  increased  their  business  many  hnndred  per  centum.  Lithographers  whose 
namea  we  oonld  mention  and  who  had  but  ten  presses  five  years  ago  now  possess 
twenty -fonr,  and  do  business  in  like  proportion. 

The  mercantile  agencies,  one  of  our  sources  of  information,  though  refusing  to  give 
minnte  particulars  for  circulation  or  information  to  any  but  their  own  subscribers, 
and  who  in  tnm  must  bind  themselves  not  to  imoart  to  others  these  particulars, 
aasore  as  that  the  lithographic  trade  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  has  increased 
in  bnahieaa  volume  and  is  m  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  any  industry  of  like  mag- 
nitade  in  the  conntnr. 

Ab  a  farther  proof  we  append  a  partial  list  of  lithographic  establishments  in  this 
eoantry  situated  in  the  principal  towns  (leaving  out  those  in  smaller  towns),  taking 
the  capital  of  each  concern  and  their  commercial  rating.  It  is  likewise  a  fact  we  can 
sab«tantiate  that  no  failnres  worthy  of  mention  have  taken  place  in  this  branch  of 
home  prodnction  for  years,  simply  for  the  principal  reason  that  the  profits  are  large 
and  the  conseqaential  increase  ot  capital.  Anotner  matter  by  which  American  es- 
labliahmenta  have  an  advantage  and  which  is  a  direct  loss  to  importers,  is  the  fact 
that  in  msoy  inatanoea  lithograph  pictures  reproduced  in  Europo  from  artistic  and 
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powlbly  original  ][)aintingBy  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  naturally  added  to  the  cost 
of  sach  reprodaction,  are  copied  very  eztensiyely  by  American  pablishers,  thert^by 
raining  the  sale  of  such  imported  pictures.  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  the  rig^ht  or  wron^  oi  such  transactions,  and  this  mode  of  getting  ideas  and 
copy,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  discuss  the  copyright  law,  that  being  out  of  our  prov- 
ince. But  we  do  lay  stress  upon  it,  and  use  the  example  as  one  of  our  arguments  to 
show  under  what  disadvantages  we  labor  and  with  what  we  have  to  put  up  withoal 
anything  to  retaliate,  with  no  redress  whatever. 

As  a  proof  we  be^  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  an  exhibit  we  send  accom- 
panying this  petition.  The  four  picturon,  marked  respectively  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were 
originally  imported  at  a  high  price,  and  are,  as  far  as  lithographic  work  is  concerned, 
artistically  and  well  done.  They  contain  about  eighteen  different  prints  or  colors. 
The  other  four  pictures,  marked  £,  F,  G,  and  H,  are  samples  of  the  Work  copied  by 
an  American  publisher  from  the  originals  imported.    (A,  B,  C,  and  D.) 

I  woald  like  to  add  right  here  that  when  I  got  those  pictares  I  tried 
to  get  an  oi-der  from  the  very  party  tl^at  copied  them.  He  lield  out  a 
considerable  time,  and  gave  me  hopes  of  receiving  an  order,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  he  brought  out  these  copies. 

The  result  of  the  copying  scheme  in  this  instance  is,  and  will  be,  that 
the  importer  for  the  fine  work  for  which  he  paid  a  goodly  sum  will  have 
to  sacrifice  his  goods,  their  sale  having  been  materially  hurt  through 
poorer  and  cheaper  work  of  the  same  design,  and  will  probably  not  re- 
turn him  as  much  as  what  he  originally  expended  in  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  thousands  that  have  occurred 
and  happened  only  too  often. 

The  Chairman.  Th^e  articles  come  in  now  under  what  head  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Under  the  head  of  printed  matter,  at  25  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibman.  Books,  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  printed 
matter,  etc.  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaxtfmann.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  clause  under  which  we  pay 
the  existing  duty.    Kow,  will  you  please  look  at  the  new  rate  f 

The  Chairman.  We  have  used  that  exact  statement,  except  that  we 
have  added  the  word  "  photographs." 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  If  you  wiU  follow  it  out  to  the  end  you  will  see  a 
difference.  You  will  find  it  in  paragraph  382,  where  the  duty  is  increased 
to  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  These  are  pictures. 

The  Chairman.  The  section  reads  as  follows : 

Papers,  known  commercially  as  snrface-coated  papers,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
card-board,  albumenized  and  sensitized  papers,  lithographic  prints,  from  either 
stone  or  zinc 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Now  you  are  getting  to  it 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  place. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  is  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  Lithographic  prints,  from  either  stone  or  zinc.  Are 
these  prints  from  stone  or  zinc! 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  are  from  stone. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  bound  or  unbound! 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  are  unbound. 

The  Chairman.  That  provides  a  rate  of  36  per  cent.  It  is  an  increase 
of  10  i>er  cent,  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  on  the 
present  rate  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  do  not  like? 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  We  have  very  good  reason  for  not  liking  it.  If 
you  will  lend  us  your  ears  for  a  few  moments  we  will  give  you  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  do  that. 
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Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Many  years  ago  our  trade  was  considerably  larger 
thao  it  is  now.  The  statistics  of  the  Government  will  prove  tliat.  As 
we  say  in  the  petition,  the  trade  here  has  increased  wonderfnlly.  That 
can  also  be  proven  and  substantiated.  We  are  eompelled,  in  many  in- 
stances^  on  cheap  work  that  we  nsed  to  import,  to  have  it  made  here. 
The  importatiou  has  not  hart  home  trade  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
acioaUy  the  reverse.  The  lithographers  of  this  country  have  ^rown 
richer  and  larger. '  To  that  we  do  not  object  at  all;  but  we  have  grown 
poorer,  and  have  been  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  to  have  our  goods 
made.  We  are  having  a  great  many  things  made  here  which  formerly 
were  imported.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  25  per  cent.  If  this  is  to 
be  increased  to  35  per  cent,  we  will  be  thrown  out  altogether.  We  are 
only  a  handful.  The  whole  importation  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  $500,000,  compared  to  millions  and  millions. 

There  is  not  a  single  lithographer  in  the  United  States  who  makes  up 
goods  for  the  general  trade.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  can  not  go  to  a 
store  and  say,  ^^  I  want  to  buy  such  and  such  pictures  for  so  and  so.'' 
There  is  no  such  thing.  All  such  goods  are  imported.  The  reason  is 
that  such  a  large  quantity  must  be  produced  originally  in  order  to  pay 
for  original  paintings  and  the  engravings,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  engraved  for  one  picture  or  for  a  million.  The  engraving 
coets  but  one  price.  Europe  has  350,000,000  people  that  they  can  sup- 
ply. We  are  but  a  flea-bite  compare^  with  them.  We  can  buy  their 
surplus  in  any  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  anything 
made  here  he  has  to  have  an  edition  printed,  whether  it  is  a  label  or  a 
ticket  or  a  card  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  <^  assortment 
hoosey"  as  we  call  it,  in  this  country.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we 
import  only  fine  goods,  that  are  not  made  here.  There  is  not  enough 
market  here  for  full  editions.  It  will  not  pay  for  any  one  to  start  here. 
The  best  proof  is  that  no  one  has  gone  into  the  assortment  line.  If  it 
would  pay,  people  would  go  into  the  business  of  getting  up  these 
things  in  large  quantities.  It  would  have  been  done  years  ago.  They 
have  the  same  artists  and  the  lithographers  are  mostly  German.  Ninety- 
nine  oat  of  one  hundred  lithographers  and  artists  are  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  that  card,  duty  unpaid,  where 
it  was  purchased  [referring  to  sample]. 

Mr.  Bl.  Kaufmann.  It  is  worth  about  30  cents; 

The  Chaibkak.  That  card  is  worth  30  cents. 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  Without  the  duty,  per  sheet ;  not  thait  card 
alonew    They  come  on  sheets.    They  come  eighteen  on  a  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  of  those  are  worth  30  cents  f 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  Yes,  sir:  .without  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  add  a  duty  of  2&  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir;  and  about  6  to  10  per  cent,  other  ex- 
penses ;  7  per  cent,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  card  worth  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  is  a  very  cheap  card. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  sheet.  * 

Mr.  M. Kaufmann.  That  is  printed  on  cardboard.  It  is  sold  for 
about  $20  a  thousand.  Although  it  is  much  larger,  it  is  still  cheaper. 
If  there  are  eighteen  on  a  sheet  that  would  be  about  40  cents ;  not  quite 
2^  cents  apiece*  The  other  is  sold  for  2  cents.  The  man  who  makes 
that  saves  the  origina,lcost  by  copying  it,  and  can  get  up  the  work  much 
cheaper  afterwards.  He  has  all  the  colors,  and  the  effect  is  almost  the 
same.  He  never  pays  anything  for  the  copying.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
CQSS  the  copyright  law,  but  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  we  are  under 
80  TAR 
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all  the. time.  We  have  to  pay  iheavily  for  it.  I  lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  not  a  single  lithographer  in  this  country  gets  up  any 
goods  for  the  trade.  For  instance,  there  is  a  perfumer  who  makes  up  a. 
certain  kind  of  i)erfumery.  He  needs  a  certain  kind  of  picture.  He 
goes  to  an  importer  and  we  have  to  lay  down  our  stock.  We  sell  a  few 
or  many,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  can  not  go  to  an  American  mannitet- 
urer  ana  find  something.  There  is  no  sufch  thing  kej)t  by  American 
manufacturers  to  sell  in  small  lots.  It  would  never  have  paid  them  to 
try  it.  We  buy  in  small  quantities  and  in  large  quantities.  The  goods 
are  made  in  Europe,  because  they  have  the  market.  They  have  Russia, 
Norway,  and  Sweden 

Senator  Hisoock.  Is  the  market  of  Europe  concentrated  in  any  one 
point  in  Europe  f 

Mr.  M.  ElAUFMANN.  Kot  in  any  one  point. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  center  in  Europe  giv- 
ing a  larger  trade  than  60,000,000  of  people  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaitfmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Where  is  it  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaxjfmann.  In  Berlin. 

Senator  Hiscoge.  How  much  trade  has  Berlin) 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  All  Europe. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Oh,  no.    Does  it  include  France  f 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  Yes,  sk;  and  I  will  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  it  takes  all  Europe,  very  well. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  have  just  come  back  from  Europe  recently, 
and  have  been  in  a  factory  there  where  the  largest  orders  come  from  the 
very  heart  of  France,  because  those  goods  can  be  bought  a  little  Cheaper 
than  they  are  made  in  France.  Of  course  France  will  not  buy  anything 
from  Germany  if  she  can  help  it.  They,  the  Germans,  sell  to  England 
and  Norway,  and  every  other  civilized  country.  I  could  bring  you  cards 
printed  with  difiTerent  mottoes  in  all  conceivable  European  languages, 
even  in  Turkish,  and  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  You  will  find  mottoes  printed 
in  every  language,  showing  that  they  get  the  orders  and  can  afford  to 
print  them.  We  can  get  the  cards  printed  in  English.  One  of  those 
cards  is  probably  gotten  up  a  million  at  a  time,  and  we  may  take  50  or 
100,000,  or  none  at  all,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Wagnbb.  To  make  that  matter  perfectly  clear,  you  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  these  foreign  pictures  would  cost  30  cents  a  sheet,  with 
18  on  a  sheet.  In  other  words,  they  would  cost  about  $15  a  thousand. 
The  others  are  sold  for  about  $20  with  a  profit.  If  that  foreign  pict- 
ure was  made  up  in  the  other  style  of  that  size  on  this  board  it  could 
not  be  imported  for  less  than  $30. a  thousand;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  sell  the  domestic  goods  for  $20  with  a  profit — goods  that  would 
cost  $30  to  import. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  The  component  part  of  this  work  is  not  the  pic* 
ture ;  it  is  the  card-board.  It  is  the  handling  and  the  labor.  If  a  second 
edition  of  this  is  printed,  the  cost  of  engraving  falls  away  entirely^ 
because  the  first  edition  had  paid  for  that,  and  the  second  can  afford 
to  drop  it  if  they  see  fit.  The  lithographing  is  the  chief  thing;  and 
hence  they  are  protected  here  and  have  always  been.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  card-board  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  here  than  it  is  in 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Because  the  material  is  mad4^  niuch  che^er  here 
than  it  is  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  made  from  rags  t 
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Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  made  from;  bat  it  is  a  fact 
that  card-board  is  cheaper  here.  It  is  pulp-board,  I  suppose.  In  that 
respect  we  are  very  much  better  oil*  here.  Photographs  are  exported 
from  here  to  a  very  large  extent. 

I  notice  here  a  statement  of  Mr.  Allen  Doty,  which  is  foand  on  page 
343  of  testimony  taken  before  this  committee.  Paragraph  382  is  a 
copy  of  what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Doty's  statement.  Mr.  Doty  dwells 
upon  nothing  but  American  manufactures ;  all  those  items  you  read 
before  you  came  to  lithographs— card-board,  albumenized  and  sen- 
sitized paper,  or  whatever  tiiey  call  it.  Then  he  says,  also,  in  regdrrd  to 
a  matter  in  whicL  he  has  no  interest  whatsoever: 

And  all  articles  produced  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  bs 
per  cent,  ad  Valorem. 

That  can  not  do  him  any  good  by  adding  a  rate  of  duty  on  foreign 
pictures,  because  he  sells  no  card-board,  and  there  are  no  othermann- 
facturers  here  that  will  buy  card-board  of  him  in  consequence  of  an  in-  , 
creased  rate  of  duty.    His  business  is  only  the  paper  and  the  card- 
board he  manufactures. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  only  man  that  manufactures  card-board  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Oh,  no;  there  are  a  great  many.  His  statement 
contains  that.  1  am  compelled  to  repeat  that  we  can  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  even  at  the  present  rate  of  25  per  cent,  we  are  importing 
much  less  than  we  were  before. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Before  when  t 

Mr.  M.  Eaufhann.  Before,  say,  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Hiscocs:.  How  much  was  imported  previous  to  1884 1 

Mr.  M.  Eaupmann.  Oh,  I  think  considerably  more,  because  the  goods 
were  higher  then,  and  there  was  more  money  paid  for  them. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Was  the  duty  decreased  in  1884  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  think  it  was  at  one  time  35  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  We  reduced  it  to  25  per  cent,  in  1883. 

Mr.  Mil.  Kaufmann.  Fifteen  years  ago  the*  Morrill  tariff,  I  think, 
made  it  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wagnsb.  It  was  manufactured  paper  that  you  reduced  in  1883. 
It  was  not  printed  paper.  Printed  paper  has  been  25  per  cent,  for  the 
last  ftfLeen  years.  Manufactures  of  paper  were  reduced  in  1883. 
There  are  just  as  many  importers  in  this  line  of  business  as  there  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  no  more.  There  are  only  h'alf  a  dozen : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  lithographers  have  increased 
wond^fully.  There  are  more  lithographers  by  50  per  cent,  to-day  than 
there  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  while  we  number  about  the  same  as 
we  did  at  that  time.  That  wHl  show  that  foreign  goods  do  not  come  in 
eompetition  with  domestic  goods.  The  principal  difficulty  we  labor  un- 
4er  is  that  when  we  get  out  new  foreign  designs,  the  moment  they  get 
over  here,  they  are  taken  into  hand  by  American  lithographers  and  are 
copied,  because  there  is  no  international  copyright  law.  The  result  is 
our  goods,  instead  of  bringing  the  price  they  ought  to  bring  with  a  fair 
profit,  must  be  sold  in  a  little  while  at  below  cost  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  domestic  goods  in  the  market. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  do  not  think  I  will  get  as  much  as  the  duty  on 
these  goods  [indicating  samples]  for  that  reason. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  come  to  you  and  buy  these  goods  and  relitho- 
graph  themf  « 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  do  not  even  buy  them.  I  could  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  man  who  got  samples  of  these  and  copied  tbera. 
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I  tried  to  get  an  order  from  him,  aud  he  held  out  and  held  oat,  and  Uie 
first  thing  I  knew  this  reproduction  was  produced. 

l^be  Chaibdcan.  You  gave  him  a  sample  in  order  to  try  to  sell  him  the 
goods f 

Mr.  M.  Katjfmann.  Yes,  sir;  to  try  to  get  his  order.  I  gave  him  the 
sample  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  That  occurs  every  day.    It  is  only  one  instance. 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  That  original  painting  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

The  GHAiBMAin  I  suppose  you  will  not  try  to  sell  to  him  again! 

Mr.  M.  Kaufhann.  You  can  form  your  own  conclusion  as  to  that 
kind  of  business.    You  see  how  we  are  hampered.    We  have  no  redress. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  If  we  do  not  try  to  sell  to  him  he  can  get  samples  from 
anybody.  Parties  come  in  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  we  are  always 
ready  to  sell  a  few  sheets.  What  they  will  do  ai'terwards  we  do  not 
know.    Any  man  can  always  get  samples  of  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  M.  Ejlufmann.  There  are  about  one-third  less  colors  in  the  (me 
than  in  the  other;  but  still  it  is  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Ghables  Kaufmanm.  A  great  many  Christmas  cards  and  cards 
of  all  descriptions,  which  help  to  educate  the  people,  have  never  been 
made  here  and  never  can  be  made  here;  probably  not  in  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Outside  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  who  are  in  fiei- 
vor  of  the  free  entry  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  are'  the  only  firm  here  who  produce  the 
very  finest  goods — ^goods  as  fine  as  any  made  in  Europe,  and  finer;  and 
they  are  satisfied. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Then  they  can  be  produced  here. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  can,  by  all  jmeans.  I  am  saying  that.  They 
have  the  same  artists  here. 

Senator  Hisgock.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  could  not  be  pro- 
duced here. 

Mr.  M.  Kavi^mann.  No,  sir.  For  natural  reasons,  the  goods  we  im- 
port are  such  as  are  called  for  by  dealers  and  by  manufacturers,  by 
perfumers,  and  persons  of  that  kind ;  valentine  men,  etc.  There  are  not 
enough  consumed  in  this  country  to  warrant  anybody  to  produce  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  it-pay. 

'  Suppose  you  buy  a  ream  of  bill  heads  that  cost  you  $3.  Two  reams 
will  cost  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  ream,  aud  five  reams  will  cost  at  the  rate 
of  $1.75.  it  is  the  setting  up  of  the  type  that  makes  the  first  heavy 
cost.  The  more  you  strike  off  the  cheaper  it  becomes.  If  you  buy 
1,000  letter-heads  they  will  not  cost  much  .more  than  500.  The  same 
relation  applies  in  lithographic  work. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  you  object  to  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  object  to  it  because  at  the  iucreased  rate  we  can 
not  import  the  goods.  We  will  be  driven  out  of  the  market  to  a  very 
great  extent.  There  is  uo  possible  chance  of  bringing  in  the  goods, 
and  there  is  uo  possible  chance  even  nowada3's  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican lithographers  on  cheap  work.  It  is  ouly  on  the  very  finest  class 
of  lithograph  work  that  the  importers  are  able  to  compete  with  domes- 
tic goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  you  want  this  article  at  least  put  back  into 
paragraph  379  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  want  the  old  rate,  if  we  can  not  get  a  reduction. 

Mr.  M.  BLaufmann.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  poor  enough  now  as  it  is,  and 
should  not  like  to  be  driven  out  altogether. 
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Ihe  Ohairiian.  Ton  can  not  add  this  10  per  cent  to  yonr  price  t 

)br.  M.  Kaufhann;  We  can  not.  ' 

The  Chaibmann.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Wacuybb.  Because  we  can  not  compete  with  domestic  goods. 

The  Chaibmann.  Why  not,  ^f  you  have  the  best  styles,  etc.t 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Xhe  trouble  is  that  as  soon  as  we  get  our  goods  over 
bore  they  are  copied.  The  duty  is  now  25  per  cent,  and  we  are  selling 
at  a  loss  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Mr.  M,  Kaufmann.  For  instance,  we  sell  to  advertisers.  They  take ' 
A  certain  line  of  pictures,  say  15  by  20  in  size.  They  are  made  very  ex- 
tensively in  Europe ;  probably  10,000  at  one  time,  or  even  50,000.  We 
can  import  any  quantity  we  want.  Suppose  there  is  a  manufacturer 
here  who  wants  to  advertise  to  the  extent  of  250  or  even  500  of  those. 
fie  can  buy  them  of  us  at  a  very  low  price,  comparatively  speaking. ' 
If  he  were  to  have  them  made  up  entirely  new  himself  the  price  woald 
be  prohibitory.  He  could  not  possibly  do  it,  because  the  expense  of 
tiie  original  engraving  alone  would  be  three  times  as  much  as  those 
500  cost  that  he  buys. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  you  object  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words  *^  lithographic  print  from  either  stone  or  zinc." 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  articles  produced  either  in  whole  or  ia  part  by 
lithographic  process  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  thing,  if  you  will  allow 
me.  Mr.  Doty  dwells  altogether  on  card>board  and  paper.  Paper  is 
only  about  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  whole  picture.  He 
wants  to  be  protected  on  the  paper.  We  are  all  patriotic  enough  and 
good  citizens  enough  to  admit  that.  If  .protection  is  to  be  given  to  our 
neighbor,  very  well.  But  when  he  brings  in  something  else  and  weaves 
that  in,  when  it  has  really  no  business  there,  then  we  object.  The  value 
of  the  paper  is  only  about  10  or  12  per  cent.  It  is  the  printing  and  the 
laboi*and  the  original  painting  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  stones 
and  the  time  when  the  stones  remain  idle,  about  which  every  lithog- 
rapher knows.  Those  are  the  chief  component  items  of  cost.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  paper  is  only  10  or  12  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  paper  is  that  printed  on  f 

Mr«  M.  Kaufmann.  On  regular  chromo  paper. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Surface-coated  paper. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Paper  gotten  up  especially  for  that  purpose,  that 
will  take  up  the  colors.    * 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  not  disturbed,  then,  about  surface-coated 
paper! 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  It  is  so  small  a  part  of  the 
original  coat 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  want  to  talk  aboat  ? 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  would  like  to  repeat  again  that  this  measure  will 
increase  the  cost  on  all  goods  that  are  not  made  here — ^that  are  made 
exclusively  in  Burope— «il  Christmas  cards.  New  Year's  terds,  etc.  If 
there  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  ask.  I  should  be  giad  to  answer 
questions.  There  is  no  one  doing  that  work  here  in  the  United  States, 
not  one,  with  the  exception  of  Prang,  whose  prices  are  just  as  high  as 
any  of  the  imported  goods. 

If  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  increased  it  will  make  the  business  of 
importing 'almost  prohibitory,  and  the  profit  on  it  will  be  very  small. 
I  wish  I  had  all  the  statistics.  You  would  be  convinced  of  the  very 
email  tirade  of  the  importers.    They  have  not  increased,  whereas  the 
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lithograpJiic  .trade  has  been  increased  greatly.  If  you  would  look  at 
their  books  yoa  would  see  that  whereas  ten  years  ago  they  had  five  or 
six  presses,  now  they  have  twenty. 

Senator  Hipgogk.  That  would  indicate  that  the  industry  was  very 
successful  here,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  it  has  been  very  successful  here.  There  is 
not  a  thing  imported  that  can  interfere  with  the  domestic  trade.  Th^ir 
great  success  in  the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  most  positive  proof  of  that 
assertion. 

Mr.  Wagnee.  There  is  one  other  point.  Three  lithographers  in  this 
country  can  turn  out  as  much  work  as  five  lithographers  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  thatf 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  they  have  the  machinery  to  do  it,  and  they 
work  faster.    Three  men  can  do  as  much  work  as  &ve  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann..  I  have  convinced  myself  of  that  recently.    I  have  . 
recently  returned  from  Europe.    The  capacity  of  a  factory  there  is 
about  2,000  sheets  a  day.    I  have  myself  observed  that  the  capacity 
here  is  3,500  sheets  of  the  same  size. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  better  machinery  and  more  rapid  work- 
men) 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  can't  go  into  particulars,  because  I  am  not  a 
practical  lithographer;  but  the  facts  are  undoubtedly  as  I  stated  them 
to  you. 

Mr.  Wagn;er.  Better  machinery  is  the  chief  point. 

Senator  Uisgogk.  If  they  can  do  it  so  well,  that  would  look  as  if  we 
ought  to  protect  them  and  give  them  the  whole  market. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent.  We  have 
^  not  increased  our  trade.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  are  cheap  goods ;  cigar- 
ette and  cigar  advertising,  etc.  That  is  ^  per  cent,  of  the  trade.  We 
could  not  compete  possibly  with  that  trade  if  the  goods  were  free  of 
duty  today.  They  are  made  in  from  three  to  eight  colors.  We  could 
not  compete  with  those  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  case  of  the  Christmas  cards,  which  are  not 
made  in  this  country  except  by  Prang.  Those  you  would  continue  to 
import,  would  you  not  1 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  We  would  continue  to  import  them,  but  there 
would  be  a  much  smaller  business  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  add  to  the  cost  of  a  Christmas 
card  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  depends. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  add  the  10  per  cent.  1 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  depends;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less.  A  great  many  are  sold  at  an  actual  loss  and  sacrifice.  Suppose 
we  order  to-day  a  thousand  of  a  given  card  and  have  no  sale  for  it. 
where  are  we  then  f  They  are  sold  for  waste  paper  and  the  duty  and 
freight  are  paid.    Our  profits  are  very  limited  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  your  situation. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  hope  you  do.  Any  further  proof  you  require 
we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  furnish  yon. 

The  Chairman.  We  will .  communicate  what  you  say  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  see  what  they  think  of  it. 
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MICA. 
WASflmGTON,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888, 
STATEMEirr  OF  J.  L.  BOBISOB. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  mica  prodaced  f 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  Mica  is  produced  in  New  Hampshire,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, very  little  in  Georgia,  some  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and 
largely  in  India. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  the  stove  men  get  the  mica  that  they  use 
in  this  country  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  They  get  it  from  the  jobbers. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  it  produced  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  is  prodaced  at  the  points  I  have  named. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  North  Carolina  mica  a  good  article? 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  mica  in  the 
market. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  color  of  North  Carolina  micaf 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  It  has  various  colors.  It  runs  from  a  pale  red  to  a 
blue.  Some  of  it  is  green.  When  in  use  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
the  color.    It  is  transparent. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  quarried. 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  bla$;ted  out  of  veins.  It  is  found  in 
feldspar  and  granite.    The  veins  are  clearly  defined  by  slate  walls. 

The  Chaibman.  What  part  of  North  Carolina  is  it  produced  in 
chiefly  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  In  Mitchell,  Yancey,  Macon,  Jackson,  Transylvania, 
western  North  Carolina;  all  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  It  comprises 
from  60  to  75  miles  in  width  of  the  mica  belt  and  about  200  miles 
in  length. 

The  Chaibman.  What  amount  of  it  is  produced  now  in  our  country  f 

Mr.  Bobibon.  Very  little  for  the  last  two  years.  Our  State  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  last  two  years  has  not  supplied  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  demand,  I  snppose;  approximately  about  one-fifth. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  more  ? 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  The  importers  of  the  India  mica  have  supplied  the 
trade..  Owing  to  the  cheapness  and  the  abundant  supply  of  India  mica 
they  are  able  to  undersell  and  prevent  our  mining  entirely.  They  so 
manage  the  market  as  that  when  we  are  likely  to  introduce  modern  ap- 
pliances for  the  purpose  of  producing  mica  economically,  they  oflt'er  mica 
in  quantities  to  the  jobbers  to  whom  we  sell,  at  greatly  reduced  prices — 
about  one-half  of  the  current  price  of  the  mica — ^and  the  jobber  is  com- 
pelled to  buy  at  those  prices  or  to  be  undersold  by  the  importer.  Con- 
sequently we'are  unable  to  market  our  mica. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  it  sold;  by  the  pound  t 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  By  the  pound,  exclusively. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it  worth  by  the  pound  now  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  varies  to  the  miner  from  10  cents  for  the  very  smallest 
up  to  $4  for  the  large  mica. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  large-size  plates  or  sheets  f 

Mr.  BOBISON.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  call  them  plates  or  sheets  t 
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Mr.  BoBisoN.  Both ;  they  are  sometimes  called  plates  and  some- 
times called  sheets. 

The  Ghaibman.  Depending  upon  the  size  and  thickness  f 

Mr.  BOBISON.  No,  sir;  not  the  thickness. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  aU  thin  f 

Mr.  RoEisoN.  Qenerally  thin.  They  are  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
thinness  before  being  nsed.    They  are  rarely  taken  out  too  thin  for  use. 

T|je  Chairman.  How  are  they  reduced  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  By  splitting. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  split  into  very  thin  layers! 

Mr.  BOBISON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiEJdAN.  Are  they  split  by  machinery! 

Mr.  BORISON.  No,  sir ;  they  are  split  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  by  hand. 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  The  mica  is  laminated  so  that  the  laminae  are  sepa- 
rated very  easily  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  any  sharp  instrument. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  done  in  that  way  ! 

Mr.  RoRisoN.  Yes,  sir.  We  rarely  split  it  any  thinner  than  is  need- 
ful to  clean  it  perfectly.  The  manufacturer  or  the  consumer  splits  it 
to  suit  his  business  after  we  have  done  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  packed  ! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  It  is  packed  in  1  pound  packages. 

The  Chairman.  In  boxes! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir;  in  cases  of  a  number  of  pounds  in  a  ship- 
ment. We  who  mine  it  give  it  to  the  jobber  in  quantities ;  say  100  or 
200  pounds  in  a  box ;  usually  200  pounds  for  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  box ! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir;  in  1  pound  packages.  A  box  contains  200 
packages  of  one  pound  each,  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  In  Mitchell  County,  N.  C.  1  am  a  pative  of  New  York, 
but  I  have  been  engaged  in  mica  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  what  is  the  price  of  mica  in  India  ! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  I  know  approximately.  The  price  varies  from  10 
cents  to  $l.i50. 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  ! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Depending  upon  the  quality  ! 

Mr.  BoRiBON.  Depending  upon  the  size  and  the  quality.  Of  course 
it  is  implied  that  any  mica  must  be  of  good  quality. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  size  ! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Occasionally  you  get  mica  very  large;  12  inches  square 
sometimes.  I  have  seen  two  plates  of  mica  that  were  12  by  20.  The 
most  of  the  mica  averages  from  3  by  4  up  to  5  by  6.  There  is  more  mica^ 
I  suppose,  less  than  3  by  6  than  larger  than  3  by  6  in  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  a  duty  on  it! 

Mr.  RoRisoN.  We  want  to  have  a  duty  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Well,  it  should  range  from  10  cents  to  $2  a  pound,  I 
think,  for  mica  prepared— cut  and  prepared  for  market.  The  mica  that 
the  importer  pays  $1.80  for  he  sells  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  only  way  would  be  to  have  an  ad  valorem 
duty.    You  could  not  grade  it  very  well. 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  I  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  put  on  a  duty  of  so  much  per  pound  up  to  a  given  size.  For  instance^ 
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snppose  all  sizes  less  than  2^  by  5  were  given  a  certain  price  and  all  in 
excess  of  2^  by  ^  an  increased  price.  Yon  might  make  three  or  four 
classes.  The  difficulty  in  an  ad  valorem  dnty  wonld  be  to  arrive  at 
the  value.  Where  would  the,  value  be  assessed ;  here  or  in  India  ?  If 
in  iBdia,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  importer  to  regulate  the  duty  just 
as  it  is  now.    He  would  have  a  m<Hiopoly  of  that  market. 

The  Ohahiman.  Mica  is  free  now  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  a  perfect  monopoly  in  eonse- 
quence  of  that  fact. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  mica  in  North  Caro- 
lina! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Oh,  yes.    There  is  a  great  abundance  of  it  there,  though 
there  are  no  modern  methods  used  in  mining.    It  is  all  done  in  a  crude  ^ 
manner.    Ko  machinery  has  ever  been  introduced  there  for  mining. 

The  Chaibmait.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  is  the  consumption  of 
mica  in  the  Cnited  States  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  f  es,  sir;  it  will  approximate  $300,000  this  year. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  it- be  in  pounds  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Well,  I  suppose  to  the  manufacturers  of  stoves  mica 
probably  averages  $1.75  or  $2  per  pound. 

The  Chatbman.  So  that  there  would  be  150,000  pounds  used,  proba- 
blyf 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Ghaibman.  All  told  t 

Mr.  EoBisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  A  pound  of  it  goes  a  long  way  t 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yea,  sir;  it  is  capable  of  beiug  split  and  used  very 
tbiD.    If  thin,  it  is  quite  as  serviceable  as  if  it  were  thicker,  yon  know. 

The  Chaibhan.  It  does  not  burn  outf 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  No,  sir.  In  1884  the  counties  of  Yancey  and  Mitchell 
sold  $115,000  or  $120,000  worth  of  mica;  in  1887  not  to  exceed  $40,000 
worth.  This  year  the  entire  product  of  North  Carolina,  including  the 
western  counties,  will  not  exceed  $30,000, 1  think. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there 'any  railroads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mica  bedsf 

Mr*  BoBisON.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.-  How  far  is  it  to  the  railroad  t 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Thirty-five  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  in  the  mountains  ? 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  transport  it  to  the  railroad  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  By  wagon.  That  is  one  obstacle  we  have  to  contend 
with.  We  have  no  facilities  for  distributing  the  mica.  Thus  we  can- 
not compete  with  the  importer  of  foreign  mica,  because  he  brings  it 
directly  to  New  York  and  distributes  it  to  the  trade.  We  are  compelled 
to  sell  to  the  jobber.  Whenever  we  are  endeavoring  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  mica  to  supply  a  jobber  they  procure  the  shipment  by  con- 
signment of  a  few  cases  and  offer  it  at  about  half  current  prices.  As  a 
consequence  we  have  to  accept  those  prices  from  the  jobber  or  we  can 
not  supply  him.  He  knows  very  well  the  importer  will  undersell  him 
if  he  pays  more  than  a  given  price  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  it  distributed  fromf 

Mr.  BOBISON.  From  New  York  chiefly. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  send  your  mica  t 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  I  send  th^  mica  I  have  been  shipping  for  seventeen 
years  to  Mr.  Peckham,  of  trtica,  N.  Y. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  stove  man  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Tes,  sir ;  he  is  a  manafactarer  of  stoves  and  agricult- 
ural  implements. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  only  for  stoves  ! 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  Only  for  stoves.  There  is  a  very  little  being  used 
now  for  electric  lights,  bat  a  small  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  for  anything  else,  is  it  f 

Mr.  EoRisoN.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
.    The  Chairman.  Anywhere! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  at  work  in  the  mica  beds  and 
quarries  T 

Mr.  KoRisoN.  Very  few.  Our  mining  labor  is  drawn  from  the  agri- 
cultural population.  For  three  or  four  years,  since  the  India  mica  has 
become  so  plentiful,  we  have  not  been  endeavoring  to  produce  much 
mica. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  draw  your  labor  from  the  farms  at 
odd  seasons  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  that  then  they  go  into 
the  mica  region  t 

Mr.  R0RI8ON.  When  they  are  not  employed  on  the  farms  they  work 
in  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Arc  there  mines  all  through  near  the  farms  f 

Mr.  RoRisoN.  Yes,  sir ;  the  mines  are  distributed  all  over  that  coun- 
try. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  farms  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  mica  near  the  surface  t 

Mr.  KoRisoN.  Yes,  sir ;  it  always  comes  to  the  surface.  That  is  where 
it  first  was  discovered.  There  is  one  mine  we  have  worked  at  a  depth 
of  300  feet,  a  mine  which  has  probably  produced  more  mica  than  any 
other  mine  on  the  continent,  but  it  hsls  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  between  layers  of  granite! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  in  crystals;  in  blocks, from  the  size 
of  that  large  ink  bottle  up  to  the  size  of  this  book  (illustrating).  It  is 
clearly  defined  like  the  crystals  of  any  mineral. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  granite  in  the  same  region  I 

Mr.  KoRisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  color! 

Mr.  liORisoN.  It  is  gray  and  white.  The  white  granite  produces  the 
best  mica. 

The  Chairman.  Is  white  granite  plentiful  there  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  quarried  at  all  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  No,  sir ;  not  for  any  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  quarry  much  granite  in  order  to  get 
the  mica  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  At  times  we  do.  Sometimes  the  mica  is  found  in 
greater  abundance  than  at  others.  Frequently  we  work  for  months 
without  getting  any  mica  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  thick  are  the  layers  of  mica  when  you  find 
themf 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  They  are  found  in  blocks.  Sometimes  a  bed  of  mica 
will  extend  20  or  30  feet  in  depth. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  touch  the  granite  ? 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  No,  sir ;  the  granite  is  distributed  all  through  it  Fre- 
quently you  will  find  blocks  of  mica  very  plentiful^  and  at  other  times 
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th^  are  very  scarce.  The  granite  is  more  abnnilant.  There  are  certain 
qaalities  of  granite,  known  asT  decomposed  feldspar,  where  the  mica  is 
taken  with  a  pick  simply,  without  drilling  or  blasting,  but  the  quality 
of  mica  is  not  so  good  in  that  kind  of  vein  as  it  is  in  granite. 

The  Chairman.  Mica  2^  inches  by  5  is  sold  by  the  importer  at  what 
price  f 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  The  current  price  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  jobber 
is  about  91.75  a  pound  at  this  time. 

The  Ohaibman.  Of  that  mica  f 

Mr.  BoHisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibitan.  That  is  2^  inches  by  5 1 

Mr.'  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  5  inches  up  how  is  it  t 

Mr.  EoRisoN.  Two  and  a  half  inches  by  6  would  be  about  the  same 
price.    I  think  2^  by  6,  6,  and  7  are  sold  at  perhaps  one  prica 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  2^,  rather  than  3t  * 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Because  it  will  not  run  3.  The  mica  is  cut  just  as 
large  as  the  block  will  admit. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  it  in  larger  blocks,  what  size  would 
it  make  t 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  When  you  get  3  by  5  that  is  worth  about  twice  as  much 
as  2^  by  5.  The  jobber  is  getting  now  about  $3.50  for  3  by  5,  and  from 
14  to  $4.25  for  3  by  6,  and  about  the  same  price  for  4  by  6.  When  it 
gets  up  to  6  by  8  it  is  worth  $5  or  $6;  not  to  the  miner.  It  costs  the 
mannfacturer  about  those  prices.  I  refer  to  the  stove  manufacturer, 
who  buys  his  mica  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  his  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  The  transportation  of  the  mica  is  a  very  small  item, 
of  coarse. 

Mr.  BORISON.  Yes,  sir;  very  small.  We  get  it  hauled  to  the  depot 
for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  then  contract  for  its  delivery  in  TSew  York 
at  about  $1.60. 

Senator  HiscooK.  I  have  received  a  letter  on  this  subject,  part  of 
which  I  desire  to  introduce  at  this  time : 

^'My.DEAR  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  some  views  and  information  in 
regard  to  mica,  and  especially  as  used  for  stove  windows,  as  yon  re- 
quest. 

**  Mica  mines  are  known  to  exist  in  iNorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Kevada,  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  and  mica  undoubtedly  exists  in  various  other  localities.  For  the 
past  eighteen  years  it  has  been  mainly  produced  from  North  Carolina 
and  New  Hampshire.  During  that  time  I  estimate  roughly  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  amount  used  in  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
prodaced  in  North  Carolina.  I  estimate  for  ten  years,  extending 
down  to  within  three  years  of  the  present  time,  the  annual  output  of 
the  mines  in  North  Carolina  at  $200,000  in  value,  distributed  mainly 
through  the  counties  of  Mitchell,  Yancey,  and  Macon,  with  lesser 
amounts  from  other  countless,  mainly  in  the  same  section  of  the  State, 
including  more  or  less  the  whole  mountain  region  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  and  the  rolling  region  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 

*<  Some  large  mines  have  been  worked,  but  mica  is  also  found  scattered 
all  throngh  the  country ;  so  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  country  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  prospect  and  dig  for  mica  as  being  the  most  ready- 
and  general  way  to  get  something  that  they  can  sell  for  money.  In 
this  way  it  has  become  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the  people  of 
that  section.  In  the  years  1883  and  1884  I  estimate  that  the  counties 
of  Mitchell  and  Yancey  alone  produced  fully  $200,000  worth  of  mica. 
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'<  About  this  time  mica  began  to  be  imported  from  India,  or  Calcutta. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  tbe  amount  was  $9,884  in  value, 
ami  for  the  year  endiug  June  30, 1887,  it  was  $63,480,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  seven  tiihes  in  amount  in  four  years.  I  have  not  the  statistics 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  much 
larger  in  amount  than  ever  before. 

<^  This  state  of  things  is  having  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  pevple  of  the  mica-producing  districts  of  west- 
em  l^orth  Carolina,  as  mica  for  market  is  wholly  the  product  of  labor. 

^^The  mica  from  India,  being  produced  by  labor  that  can  be  had  at 
from  6  to  16  cents  per  day,  competes  disastrously  with  mica  produced 
by  Korth  Carolina  or  New  Hampshire  labor.  It  being  brought  from 
Calcutta  to  New  York  in  r<:torning  ships,  and  having  so  large  a  value 
for  a  ton  of  weight,  the  cost  of  freight  is  hardly  an  appreciable  per- 
centage of  value  upon  the  product;  and  1. question  whether  mica  from 
Calcutta  can  not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  quite  as  cheaply,  as  regards 
freight,  as  can  mica  from  the  mines  in  North  Carolina. 

^' In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  the  mica  market  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  very  much  depressed  and  constantly  growing 
worse.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  the  current  year  of  1888  the  product  of 
the  two  qounties  of  Mitchell  and  Yancey  will  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
what  it  was  for  each  of  the  years  1883  and  1884,  and.this  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  whole  State. 

^^In  view  qf  this  state  of  things^  I  would  recommend  that  a  duty  be 
put  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  mica  to  protect  our  own  people. 
I  would  recommend  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound  on  all  uncut  or  un- 
trimmed  mica  not  wrapped,  and  upon  all  mica  split  and  trimmed  or  cut 
in  sheets  not  to  exceed  12  sqilare  inched  each  in  size  a  duty  of  $1  per 
pound,  and  upon  all  mica  in  sheets,  cut  or  trimmed  and  larger  than  12 
square  inches  for  a  single  sheet,  $2  per  pound. 

"  In  regard  to  whether  this  would  enhance  the  price  of  the  material 
for  stoves,  I  inclose  a  sample  of  mica  ready  prepared  to  put  in  the  stove. 
The  thinner  sheets  are  of  about  the  thickness  that  they  would  be  used 
and  the  thicker  ones  would  be  spliA  into  a  number  of  pieces  each.  As 
to  cost,  we  will  refer  to  particular  sto>'es.  For  the  ordinary  best  parlor 
stoves  made  by  the  Michigan  Stove  Company,  of  Detroit,  or  the  De- 
troit Stove  Works,  of  the  same  place,  or  the  parlor  stoves  of  S.  S.  Jew- 
ett  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  all  first-class  manufacturers,  each  stove  will  take 
from  1  to  2  ounces  of  mica.  For  instance,  Jewett's  fancy  base-burner 
stove  No.  41  will  take  about  an  ounce  of  mica ;  his  No.  51  will  take 
from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half;  his  No.  61,  which  is  the  largest 
size,  will  take  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  to  2  ounces,  according  to  the 
eare  with  which  it  is  split.  It  can  readily  be  filled  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half.    Smaller  stoves  would  take  as  low  as  half  an  ounce. 

(<  The  sample  that  I  inclose  is  about  an  average  size  as  used  in  stoves, 
and  will  come  under  the  classificition  of  $1  per  pound.  At  that  rate 
theduty  upon  mica  for  a  stove  that  sells  for  $40  would  be  about  8  cents. 
That  would  be  the  enhanced  cost  of  the  mica  for  a  stove,  provided  the 
price  of  the  mica  was  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty,  which 
is  not  true  as  to  mica  any  more  than  of  the  average  of  other  protectecf 
articles  produced  in  this  country. 

''  In  dull  times  like  these  it  might  increase  the  cost  of  a  parlor  stove 
from  three  to  five  cents,  and  it  might  not  do  that.  The  price  per  pound 
for  mica  is  graded  by  the  size  of  the  sheets.  With  such  a  duty  as  is 
proposed  much  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  mica  that  is  used  in  stoves  would 
still  be  sold  for  not  to  exceed  50  or  00  cents  per  pound,  produced  irom  our 
own  mines. 
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^^bk  the  kwt  five  years  mica  bas  lessened  40  per  cent,  in  prioe,  and  is 
now  of  very  hIow  sale,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  foreign  mica* 
npoB  the  market. 

*^Thi8  state  of  things  is  working  a  great  hardship  to  the  people  of  the 
mica-prodncing  regions,  especially  of  North  Carolina)  and  very  much 
retards  the  development  of  the  country.  * 

*^ln  a  large  extent  of  that  mountain  country  the  people  are  poor,  and 
mica  ia  the  principal  source  upon  which  they  rely  for  money.  It  was 
beocMning  an  important  industry,  and  was  doing  much  to  give  them 
means  with  which  to  develop  the  country. 

^  That  is  a  section  of  large  possibilities,  especially  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  stock-raising,  and,  from  its  desirable  climate,  abundance  of  water- 
power,  timber,  cheap  labor,  and  location,  is  a  fine  field  for  any  maua« 
factnring  industry. 

^•Mica,  being  a  cash  product,  was  doing  much  to  give  the  i)eople 
money  with  which  to  develop  the  country,  and  in  this  way  had  become 
of  more  importance  to  the  ptople  than  the  mere  value  of  the  prodaot 
would  seem  to  indicate." 

The  Chaibicak.  How  does  that  letter  strike  you  t 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  think  he  states  the  case  as  I  did,  except  he  is  a  little 
too  large  in  the  quantity  produced  in  18d3.and  1884  in  those  two  eomi- 
ties.  However,  he  may  include  the  whole  of  western  North  Carolina  in 
his  figores. 

The  Chairman.  He  does,  nndoubtedly. 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Perhaps  he  does;  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  writing 
aboQtL  He  and  I  understand  the  situation  very  much  alike  with  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  for  protecting  mica.  What  we  want  is  to  break 
np  the  monopoly  of  the  importers.  A  duty  will  prevent  them  ^m 
onderselling  us  while  we  are  introducing  modern  methods  for  econo- 
mizing the  cost  of  production,  and  eventually  it  will  cheapen  mica  to 
the  consumer.  The  competition  will  regulate  that  when  we  once  gfBt 
started. 

Senator  HiscocK.  My  correspondent  -says  he  would  recommend  a 
duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  unc(|tor  untrimmed  mica  not  wrapped, 
and  upon  all  mica  split  and  trimmed  or  cut  in  sheets  not  to  exceed  12 
9qaare  inches  each  in  size  a  duty  of  $1  per  pound,  and  upon  all  mica 
in  sheets  cut  or  trimmed  and  larger  than  12  square  inches  for  a  single 
{»heet  $2  per  pound. 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Fifty  cents  a  pound  on  crude  mica  will  not  do,  for  this 
reason :  If  you  put  50  cents  on  all  uncut  mica,  without  regard  to  size, 
when  you  get  up  to  mica  that  will  squared  by  6  inches, you  have  simply 
jTot  next  to  no  duty  at  all  upon  it.  There  should  be  the  same  discrimina* 
tion  with  regard  to  sizes  of  the  crude  mica  that  he  makes  in  prepared 
miea,  otherwise  a  block  of  mica  as  large  as  that  book,  for  instance,  would 
be  brought  in  at  50  cents  a  pound,  and  when  cut  it  would  take  about  two 
pounds  in  that  form  to  make  one  pound  of  net  mica.  When  cut  it 
would  only  equal  half  of  the  duty  upon  the  prepared  mica.  So  that  there 
should  be  some  discrimination  made  with  regard  to  size. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  giving  yourself  the  benefit  of  the 
datyt 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  There  the  duty  is  placed  at  50  cents,  $1,  and  82. 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  I  object  to  50  cents  on  all  sizes  of  crude  mica. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What -do  you  think  it  ought  to  bef 

Mt.  BoBisojK  It  ought  to  be  in  t>roportion  to  the  duty  on  cut  mica. 
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It  should  be  on  the  sizes  meDtipncd  there,  50  cents  and  a  dollar,  in  order 
to  bear  oat  the  daty  apon  prepared  mica. 

The  Ghaibhan.  What  does  tbe  expression  ^<not  wrapped^  meant 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  means  in  tbe  original  block,  as  it  is  taken  oat  of  the 
mine  before  it  is  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  cat  it  so  nicely,  like  glassi 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  They  cat  it  with  shears.  Every  plate  has  to  be  marked 
the  fall  size  it  is  capable  of  being  made  and  then  cat  with  tinners' 
shears.  As  far  as  the  importation  of  mica  is  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  it  shoald  be  imported ;  bat  I  want  tbem  to  do  it  fairly. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yon  woald  prefer  to  make  the  smaller  pieces  at 
less  protection  and  carry  more  protection  into  the  higher  grade  t 

Mr.  BOBiSQiN.  I  thmk  that  woald  be  better.  It  woald  be  more  likely 
to  sacceed.  They  have  been  importing  some  mica  in  original  blocks 
withoat  splitting  at  all.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  mica  in  that 
form.  With  rare  exceptions  the  waste  woa)d  be  probably  three  fifths 
in  that  form ;  whereas  when  split  mediam  thickness  for  ase  yoa  get  rid 
of  a  great  deal  of  this  imperfect  mica.  That  woald  redace  the  valae 
perhaps  one-third.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  hard  to  approximate  it.  Yoa 
will  rarely  find  two  blocks  of  mica  that  will  net  the  same  amoant  of 
prepared  mica  even  thongh  they  may  weigh  exactly  alike.  I  think  you 
woald  have  to  mak^  three  or  foar  classes  of  the  ancat  mica  as  well  as 
the  cat  mica. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  don't  believe  we  had  better  try  to  do  that.  I 
think  we  had  better  jmt  this  provision  in  the  bill  abont  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  presented  and  let  the  Representatives  from  that  dis- 
trict, apon  consnltation  with  you  gentlemen,  vary  it  in  any  way  thoaght 
necessary  by  amendment 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Very  well.  Of  coarse  we  are  willing  to  accept  any- 
thing we  can  get. 


BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Washingtoij,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 
Notes  of  a  hearing  of  WILLIAM  H.  ABITOITX  and  B.  SALIHOEE. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  Oentlemen,  I  propose  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  books 
in  foreign  languages. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  are  on  the  free  list  now  f 

Mr.  Abnoux.  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  parties  interested  in  this  country. 
We  ask  to  have  them  restored  to  their  present  condition.  One  of  the 
large  parties  in  interest  is  here,  and  others  woald  have  been  here  if  rhey 
had  been  able  to  know  the  time  when  they  could  be  heard.  As  I  could 
not  give  them  any  satisfactory  information  on  that  point  they  asked  me 
"to  lay  the  facts  before  you  and  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  considera- 
tion. To  show  you  the  interest,  I  have  In  my  hand  letters  to  most  of 
the  leading  members  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kaudall,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Quay,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Sowden,  Mr.  Yardley,  and 
Judge  Kelly,  who  came  here  himself  with  us  .this  morning  in  regard  to 
the  matter.    I  would  like  to  give  you  »a  idea  of  the  cl^£^r^oter  of  these 
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letters  as  sliowing  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  matter.    They  are  all 
daplicates.    This  is  the  snbstance  of  the  letters : 

DsAB  Sir:  On  the  ft«e  liat  38,  page  482,  books  and  pamphlets  printed  ezclasively 
in  langna>(ge8  other  than  English.  As  these  books  are  now  printed  in  the  United 
States,  nsing  a  large  amount  of  paper  and  giving  employment  to  many  thousand  peo- 
flO)  we  respectfuUy  ask  that  you  exert  your  influence  to  have  the  dnty  retained  at  25- 
per  cent,  as  now  existing. 

This  is  the  letter  written  by  the  Jessnp  and  Moore  Paper  Oompany, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  paper-manofacturing  concern  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  these  books  printed  now  t 

Mr.  AUHOUX.  They  are  printed  in  all  our  leading  cities.  I  have  a 
list  of  the  different  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  the 
cities  of  their  location  I  find  to  be  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lonisville, 
Mihraakee,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  and 
in  these  various  places  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  cou- 
oems  interested  in  the  work.  I  will  submit  a  list  of  the  names.  You 
will  also  find  on  that  list  the  names  of  authors,  composers  of  works  in 
the  German  language,  for  that  is  the  principal  interest. 

Years  ago  when  the  duty  on  this  class  of  work  was  10  per  cent,  there 
were  none  published  in  this  country.  When  the  duty  was  increased  to, 
25  per  cent,  they  began  to  be  published,  and  now,  as  you  see  by  the  list, 
there  are  some  thirty  houses  wno  are  publishers  of  books  in  foreign 
languages.  The  amount  of  business  that  directly  and  indirectly  is  done 
by  those  companies  gives  employment  to  many  thousand  people  in  this 
country. 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  sales  amount  to  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Saijngeb.  Our  house  alone  sells  from  $150,000  to  8200,000  worth 
of  books  which  we  print  in  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  That  is  only  one  out  of  some  thirty  different  concerns. 

Senator  Hisgook.  You  print  $200,000  worth  of  these  books! 

Mr.  Salinoeb.  We  have  been  doing  so^  not  per  annum. 

Senator  Hisgook.  How  much  per  annum  ! 

Mr.  SAIJII0SB.  Thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  languages  do  you  print  in  ! 

Mr.  Salimoeb.  German. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  books  do  yon  print! 

Mr.  Saxingeb.  We  print  some  classics  and  some  dictionaries  which 
we  have  gotten  out. 

Senator  Hisgook.  English  and  German  dictionaries  are  not  included 
here. 

Mr.  Salinoeb.  I  know  that.  Most  of  the  books  which  we  print  are 
almanacs. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  All  in  the  German  language  ! 

Mr.  SAxmaEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Not  a  single  English  word  in  them  ! 

Mr.  Salinoeb.  Not  a  single  English  word  in  them.  We  sell  from 
100,000  to  150,000  of  those  almanacs  every  year. 

Mr.  Ab^nouk.  And  the  publishers  in  Berlin  sell  from  600,000  to 
^00,000.  They  publish  here  150,000  copies  of  an  almanac,  and  the  pub- 
lishers in  Berlin  sell  from  600,000  to  800,000  copies. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Of  the  same  almanac ! 

Mr.  Abu oyx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgook.  In  other  words,  the  German  books  are  imported 
as  we  print  them;  is  that  the  idea  T 
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Mr.  Salingeb.  No,  sir.  This  almanae  of  which  I  am  speaking  is 
made  up  by  us  entirely.  It  is  an  original  work.  We  do  not  import 
any  at  all.  They  are  bringing  almanacs  over  here  of  the  same  kind  by 
hundreds  of  thousauds.  If  you  take  the  duty  off  they  can  do  it  so 
much  eheapei^  that  it  would  drive  us  entirely  out.  We  can  get  priivtiBg 
done  in  Germany  much  cheaper  than  we  can  get  it  dotte  here. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  else  do  you  furnish  that  they  compete  with  ? 

Mr.  Salinoeh.  We  ref>rint  any  books  of  German  anthors,  the  clas- 
sics, historical  works,  and  others,  that  they  could  bring  over  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  we  could  print.  We  can  not  do  the  composition  afe 
the  price  they  sell  the  book  for  here. 

Mr.  Arkoux.  For  iustance,  they  will  publish  a  work  in  G^trinaay 
which  has  a  very  limited  sale,  and  for  which  they  would  charge  the 
equivalent  of  $2.50,  and  have  that  work  reprinted  in  this  country  and 
sold  for  50  cents;  sold  by  the  thousand.  If  Germany  had  the  Ameri- 
can market  open  te  them  they  would  sell  the  book  at  a  profit  to  all  the 
constituency  now  belonging  to  the  publishers  here.  One  of  ttie  facte 
that  shows  it  is  this : 

The  blank  paper  pays  20  per  cent.  duty.  The  binding  pays  45  per 
cent  duty.  Yet  you  propose,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  all  the  legis- 
lation, which  is  accepted  even  by  the  Democratic  party  as  being  just — 
that  the  raw  material  shall  be  free  and  the  manufactured  article  shaU 
be  at  a  duty  you  turn  right  around  the  other  way  and  say  yon  will 
let  the  printed  books  come  in  free,  so  that  we  can  not  compete  with  th^mn. 
That  will  be  the  result  if  books  are  put  on  the  free  list'. 

Another  cause  of  the  difiiculty  is  this:  In  Germany  the  compositora 
receive  10  cents  per  l,00aems.  The  compositors  for  setting  up  work  in 
foreign  languages  in  this  country  get  45  cents  per  thousand  ens. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  paid  four  aud  one-half  times  the  value  io  Ger- 
many for  exactly  the  same  service. 

Mr.  Salino-eb.  The  union  price  here  is  50  cents. 

Mr.  Arnoux.  The  union  price  is  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  price  glren  me  was  45  cents* 

There  is  another  iuterestlng  fact  as  to  which  I  have  letters  in  Ger- 
•  man.  I  did  not  bring  them  here  because  I  could  not  translate  them. 
I  can  state  the  substance  of  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  not  limited  to  the  book  trade,  that  in  Berlin,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters, they  will  sell  a  book  at  a  fixed  price  with  a  fixed  discount; 
but  if  it  is  to  go  to  a  country  where  there  is  a  duty,  for  instance  to  Btts- 
sia,  they  will  then  name  an  extra  discount,  to  share  the  burden  of  the 
duty  with  the  Kussian. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  buyer  of  the  book! 

Mr.  Arnoijx.  With  the  buyer  of  the  book.  The  same  difSeulty 
occurs  with  the  United  States.  They  sell  the  book  there  at  a  fixed 
price.  They  take  off  a  discount  from  that  to  the  buyers  in  Europe* 
They  take  off  an  extra  discount  for  the  Americans.  In  view  of  this 
great  condition  a  letter  that  we  received  states :  •'We  shall  have  to  put 
up  the  price  of  these  books  to  you,  in  view  of  the  removal  of  the  duty.'* 
So  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  going  to  l>e  benefited 
directly  by  this  aetion,  but  the  money  is  going  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreigners. 

Senator  Hisgock.  It  will  amount  to  this :  Of  course  they  will  sell  us 
the  books  at  prices  at  which  we  can  not  afford  to  turn  them  out  I  do 
not  think  the  rebate  will  amount  to  anything.  If  they  make  the  price 
one  at  which  you  can  not  afford  to  do  the  work  they  will  drive  you  out 
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of  existence.  They  will  have  to  lower  the  price  here  enoagh  to  do 
thaty  independent  of  their  trade  arrangements  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Abnoxjx.  But  the  duty  protects  us.  This  industry  has  grown 
up  entirely  under^;he  tariflF  of  25  per  cent.,  and  taking  that  off  will  drive 
us  entirely  out  of  the  business.    It  will  absolutely  destroy  this  industry. 

Senator  Hisgock.  If  they  added  25  per  cent,  to  their  price  over  there 
on  account  of  our  taking  off  this  duty,  you  would  keep  on  selling  your 
goods  all  the  time  t     ' 

Mr  Aenoux.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  proposed 
to  add  26  per  cent.  They  propose  to  add  to  the  price  in. such  a  way 
.  that  they  will  make  a  larger  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  de- 
stroy the  industry  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Salikgeb.  There  is  another  thing.  There  are  in  Berlin,  and  in 
Leipsig  especially,  book-sellers  and  publishers  who  are  immensely  rich. 
They  have  not  only  sent  letters,  but  printed  circulates  to  this  country, 
intimating  that  they  will  send  over  here  their  goods  on  commission. 
Yon  see  they  have  immense  stocks  on  hand.  They  will  send  them  over 
here  on  commission  and  supply  every  little  bookseller,  so  that  he  need 
not  pay  anything  for  the  books  at  all.  When  I  go  out  and  sell  books  I 
expect  my  money  to  come  back  in  one,  two,  and  three  months;  but  they 
will  leave  them  on  commission  and  say,  '^  Whatever  you  sell  is  all  right." 
Of  course  they  will  not  buy  any  books  if  thej;  can  have  them  on  such 
terms,  it  does  not  cost  these  booksellers  in  Europe  anything  at  all. 
They  pay  no  storage  and  nothing  for  clerk-hire,  and  they  can  manufact- 
ure double  the  quantity  and  send  the  books  right  over  to  this  country 
and  let  them  lie  here.  They  can  afford  to  do  so  and  we  can  not  compete 
with  them. 

Mr.  Abnoux-  I  will  make  this  further  observation.  There  are  400 
magazines  and  newspapers  printed  in  the  German  language  in  this 
ooantry.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off,  the  magazines  can  be  printed  abroad 
which  are  printed  here,  and  sent  to  this  country  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  printed  in  our  own  country ;  and  if  bound  books  are  to  come  in  free, 
it  will  pay  the  parties  here  to  send  their  printed  sheets  over  to  Germany 
and  have  them  bound  there  and  sent  back  here.  The  saving  in  the  cost 
of  binding  would  exceed  the  cost  of  the 'double  exportation. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  would  do.  I  wish 
yoQ  would  collect  and  send  to  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets  and  all  sorts  of  literature  at  the  present  time  printed 
exclusively  in  foreign  languages  in  this  country  and  published  ;  and,  as 
far  as  yon  can,  give  us  the  names  of  the  houses  tbat  do  it. 

Mr.  ABNOtJX.  I  can  give  you  that  information.  Will  it  be  suflScient 
if  I  have  it  put  in  type-writer,  or  would  you  rather  have  it  printed  f 

Senator  HiscooK.  Type-writing  will  do  just  as  well.  Give  us  the 
tot^  volume  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Abnotjx.  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

Senator  Hisgock.  I  think  it  would  also  be  wise  if  you  would,  in  that 
statement,  as  far  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  classify  the  literature. 

Mr.  Abkoux.  I  will  do  so.  The  veligious  element  is  very  small  com- 
l)aratively. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Separate  the  religious  element.  You  know  it 
would  be  hard  to  defend  a  bill  that  denied  a  man  a  free  Bible. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  1  will  also  say  that  this  action  would  diminish  the  con- 
Bomptiou  of  American  paper.  There  is  another  suggestion  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  called ;  it  is  this :  That  there  should  not  be  a  dis* 
90  TAB 
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crimiuatioD  iu  favor  of  foreign  laogaages.  The  workmen  are  all-the 
same.  If  the  movement  is  for  the  sake  of  free  literature,  as  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Members  who  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  shown  in  the  Congressional  Kecord,  there  is  still 
more  reason  why  English  literature  should  be  on  the  same  basis  with 
foreign. 


TILES. 

WASHiNaxoN,  D.  0.,  December  13, 1888. 

Botes  of  a  hearing  of  B.  FI8CHEB,  JOHH  H06E,  and  CHARLES  A.  FLAH- 
MEB,  of  the  American  Enoanstic  Tile  Company,  of  New  Tork  City ;  JACK- 
SON LAITDEBS,  of  the  United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  JOHH  C.  ALBICH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  the  Star  Encaustic  Tile 
Company. 

"Mr.  Flammer.  Gentlemen,  I  will .  state  that  we  saw  Senator  Mc- 
pherson this  morning.  I  noticed  in  the  prints  that  he  had  made  some 
reservations  with  respect  to  tlie  question  of  earthenware ;  reserved  the 
right  to  offer  amendments^  when  the  question  was  up.  He  told  us  the 
subcommittee  would  meet  here  this  evening,  and,  pursuant  to  the  in- 
formation we  derived  from  him,  we  came  here  to-night.  We  explained 
this  subject  to  him  also  this  morning,  and  feel  that  our  suggestions  will 
be  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  tile  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Flammer.  In  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Our  office  is  in  'Sew  York  City, 
on  West  Twenty-third  Street. 

Tile  and  brick  should  be  separate  in  the  act,  as  they  are  made  and 
treated  entirely  different:  a  brick  being  of  one  body,  crude  an,d  of  few 
varieties;  a  tile  usually  of  various  or  composite  bodies,  ranging  through 
many  styles  up  to  a  high  art  production. 

The  species  or  particular  designations  (that  is,  the  species  or'  desig- 
nations here  being  glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled,  decorated, 
etc.)  do  not  apply  to  tiles  and  brick  alike,  and  may  lead  to  confusion. 
The  mere  fact  of  putting  them  together  may,  and  probably  will,  result 
in  false  interpretations. 

Tile  and  brick  being  associated  together  is  owing  to  a  classification 
made  years  ago,  when  very  few  tiles  were  used  in  this  country,  and  theu 
only  the  most  ordinary  kinds,  and  at  a  period  when  none  were  man- 
ufactured here. 

The  niauulacturing  of  tiles,  while  comparatively  a  new  industry,  has 
made  great  progress  iu  this  couptry,  and  now  many  varieties  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  business  is  destined  to  have  a  great  growth  if  properly 
encouraged.  It  is  therefore  deserving  of  a  place  by  itself  and  to  be 
treated  .distinctly  and  classified,  as  no  other  article  is  made  the  same 
way  nor  will  be  developed  in  the  same  directions.  The  duty  on  tiles 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  litigation  in  the  courts,  to  determine 
under  which  head  the  various  kinds  of  tiles  are  to  be  classed,  the 
divisions  being  so  few  aud  imperfect  and  meager  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  tiles  maR»iiactured  belong  to  neither,  and  resort  was- had 
to  the  word  "earthenware.''  Two  juries  have  now  decided  differently 
as  to  an  ornamental  tile^  rendering  judgment  that  one  is  a  paving  tile^ 
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dutiable  at  20  per  cent.;  and  as  to  another  that  it  is  glazed  earthenware^ 
dutiable  at  55  per  cent.,  thoagh  the  value  of  the  two  does  not  diifer  in 
any  such  proportion. 

The  tendency  at  law  is  to  strain  after  classifications  of  an  article  uu- . 
der  such  subdivisions  of  the  article  as  are  designated,  and  thus  prqd^ 
ucts  vastly  differing  in  kind  and  value  are  associated  together,  working 
great  injustice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  safest  course  to  pursue  is  to  specify  each  kind 
of  tile  in  which  ornamentation  is  the  prominent  feature,  attaehing  a 
higher  duty,  and  then  fix  a  moderate  rate  for  all  other  kinds  collect- 
ively. 

Halving  this  in  view,  the  classification  we  present  has  been  prepared, 
and  grows  out  of  the  experience  acquired  in  two  long  trials  in  court, 
wherein  all  the  prominent  importers  and  <lomestic  manufacturers  were 
examined  and  cross-examined,  the  law  analyzed  by  learned  counsel  and 
expounded  by  eminent  judges.' 

A  large  number  of  people  are  now  engaged  and  employed  in  the  til- 
ing business  in  this  country  and  the  number  is  growing;  much  capital 
is  invested,  and  before  any  revision  subsequent  to  the  one  now  proposed 
is  had  many  years  will  probably  pass  over  our  heads.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, should  now  be  made  as  definite  and  as  certain  as  possible,  and 
should  exhibit  such  discriminations  as  are  obviously  necessary  and 
proper. 

The  doty  now  collected  on  the  higher  grades  of  tiles,  art  tiles  as  it 
were,  is  60  per  cent.,  on  others,  ornamental  and  decorated  but  of  a 
simpler  character,  55  per  cent.  tJnder  our  category  45  per  cent  is  fixed 
upon. 

Plain  tiles  (used  for  flooring)  we  place  at  30  per  cent.;  these  tiles  at 
30  per  cent,  are  grossly  beneath  the  standard  that  should  be  applied. 
The  greatest  per  cent,  of  cost  is  in  the  labor.  They  have  been  classed 
so  low  because  proper  attention  has  never  been  called  to  their  charac- 
ter and  process  of  manufacture.  Foreign  tiles  can  now  be  imported  as 
cheaply  as  these  products  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  we  propose  will  do  away  with  litigation  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  place  the  whole  subject  in  such  a  clear  light  that  "  he  who 
runs  may  read,"  and  importers  and  manufacturers  will  know  just  where 
they  stand. 

Bricks  are  made  from  clay  in  its  crude  state,  requiring  very  little 
manipulation,  and  the  brick  can  be  made  ready  for  burning  in  twenty - 
four  hoars. 

Tiles  require  an  elaborate  process  of  preparation.  The  clay  must 
first  be  of  a  peculiar  charac'.ter,  then  washed  and  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state,  then  screened  through  a  wire  mesh,  then  dried,  then  ground,  then 
sifted,  before  it  is  ready  for  the  press;  each  tile,  whether  large  or  small, 
has  to  be  handled  separately  several  times  before  ready  to  go  to  the  kiln. 
After  burning  each  tile  must  be  assorted  and  sized  before  ready  for 
market. 

Bricks  are  of  uniform  size ;  not  so  with  tiles,  which^  are  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  colors,  and  sizes,  ranging  from  one-halt*  an  inch  square 
up  to  6  inches  square,  a  square  foot  being  composed  of  from  4  to  576 
pieces.    This  process  has  to  be  applied  to  each  color  of  tile  made. 

As  tiles  are  of  many  sizes,  forms,  and  colors  endless  combinations 
can  be  made,  and  therefore  there  enters  into  their  manufacture  the 
question  of  design,  taste,  and  style,  which  is  to  be  considered  Irom  the 
oatset,  and  enters  into  the  expense. 

It  is  not  ^jesigu^d*  to  Retract  in  the  les^st  from  the  propriety  of  fixing 
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tbe  proper  duty  on  brick,  but  simply  to  call  attefition  to  the  elaborate 
process  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  tile^  and  the  elements  that 
constitute  the  expense. 

We  favor  the  following  classification : 
'•ynies,  glazed,  enameled,  embossed,  relief,  printed  or  painted  tiles,  or 
tile^  decorated  in  any  manner,  including  vitrified  and  encaustic  tiles, 
45  i^bc  cent,  ad  valorem ;  plkin  flooring  tiles,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorpm. 

Her%^  are  samples  [exhibiting  tilesj.  These  are  American  manufact- 
ures, and  I  exhibit  them  to  show  the  character  of  the  work. 

Seuatoy  HiscocK.  What  we^would  like  to  understand  from  you  is 
this:  The  highest  class  of  tile  you  have  now  pays  55  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. ' 

Mr.  FLAMih.'SR.  Under  the  present  law. 
^     Seuator  HiscoCK.  What  is  the  lawl 

Mr.  Flammer.^  I  refer  to  the  law  as  it  stands  now  in  regard  to  orna- 
mented earthen  wav<». 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  in  under  this  head :  "All  other  earthen- 
stone  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  etc.,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  a<5t,  55  per 
cent,  {id  valorem." 

Mr.  Flammkr.  I  think  the  section  immediately  ahead  of  that  pro- 
vides 60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone, 
and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and 
statuetts,  painted,  enameled,  printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated 
or  ornamented  in  any  manuer,  GO  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  if  plain  white, 
and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  55  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  it.  Some  of  the  tile  pay  duty  at  60 
per  cent.,  others  at  55.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  act  as  it  stands 
now  simply  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  tiles,  paving  tiles  and  encaustic 
tiles.  In  the  courts,  in  the  cases  where  the  duty  question  came  up, 
counsel  claimed  that  paving  tiles  were  tiles  to  be  laid  in  ceuient  any- 
where. O I  course  any  of  these  tiles  here  can  be  laid  up  in  a  fire-place 
or  ou  a  wall,  and  might  be  called  under  that  geueral  classification  pav- 
ing tiles ;  and  the  word  tile  being  used  and  the  ai  tides  being  tiles,  they 
would  be  referred  to  this  particular  designation  and  classification,  and 
not  to  a  geueral  subject  like  earthenware.  The  word  tile  being  used, 
it  will  be  supposed  that  every  kind  of  tile  is  intended  to  be  provided 
for  in  one  class  or  the  other ;  that  they  would  not  be  referred  to  a  gen- 
eral term  as  eartheuware. 

So  I  do  not  think  in  any  classification  that  you  will  make  we  can  get 
much  relief  under  the  head  of  earthenware,  if  tiles  are  referred  to  at 
all.     If  tiles  are  left  out  altogether,  of  course  we  will  be  better  ott*. 

The  Chairman.  1  can  see  your  point.  If  tiles  are  left  out  altogether 
you  will  come  in  under  the  head  of  earthenware. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  question  would  be  as  to  their 
being  a  variety  of  grades  from  a  very  ordinary  tile  up  to  an  art  tile, 
and  there  would  be  litigation  and  uncertainty,  and  the  appraisers  would 
be  in  constant  trouble  to  know  under  what  class  to  rate  the  goods. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Here  are  the  tiles  ou  which  we  pay  various  duties 
[exhibiting  tiles.l 

Mr.  Flammer.  The  varieties  are  almost  endless,  and  they  are  made  in 
difl:erent  ways.  They  are  burned  in  dittVrent  ways.  Some  are  put 
throu«;h  one  (iiin^  and  some  throni^^U  two  firings,  the  second  firin;;*  re- 
sulting in  ^reat  destruction  ou  account  of  the  glaze  ruaning  and  tU^ir 
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being  cracked  and  split  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  have  in  our  busi- 
ness distinctive  designations  and  we  have  incorporated  them  in  our 
proposition  covering  every  class  of  tiles.  We  propo8e  to  put  all  these 
higher  grades  under  one  class  at  45  per  cent,  instead  of  GO.£md  50. 

Here  [illustrating]  is  a  tile  witb  a  white  body.  Here  is  another  which 
is  made  of  ordinary  clay  produced  in  this  country.  The  first  is  an  im- 
ported clay.  Wall  tile  would  pay  65  per  cent.  The  other  tile  was  d(»- 
ciaed  to  be  a  paving  tile.  A  jury  decitled  yesterday  morning  that  such 
a  tile  was  dutiable  at  55  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  body ;  while  tlie 
regular  paving  tile  for  flooring  is  a  tile  unglazed. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  is  encaustic  ? 

Mr.  Flammeb.  Encaustic  is  two  or  more  bodies.  They  are  not 
merely  superficial,  but  the  body  is  inlaid.  It  is  a  sort  of  inlaid  tile.  It 
is  dififerent  clay  pressed  into  the  general  body. 

The  Chairman.  And  burned  afterwards  t 

Mr.  Flammeb.  Yes,  sir.  A  glazed  tile  is  a  tile  which  requires  a 
second  burning ;  first  one  burning,  and  then  the  glaze  is  put  on  and 
dried  and  then  there  is  a  second  burning.  We  prppose  to  class  all  these 
higher  grades  under  one  head.  They  are  put  in  as  brick8,'and  we  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  classified  as  bricks.  Bricks  are  made  in  a 
different  way.  There  is  a  difference  between  making  bricks  and  tiles. 
The  tiles  are  composed  of  dust  pressed  by  tremendous  pressure  into 
form,  set  aside  and  dried  and  put  through  kilns.  Bricks  are  made  of  a 
certain  consistency  so  that  they  can  be  handled  the  same  as  pottery, 
and  put  into  molds.  These  tiles  are  doctored  and  cured  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  whereas  with  bricks  the  natural  clay  is  used  without  any  proc- 
ess at  all. 

Mr.  Alrich,  who  has  a  factory  at  Pittsburgh,  had  his  place  burned 
down  a  little  while  ago.    He  can  speak  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  vitrified  tile  t 

Mr.  Flammeb.  It  is  a  semi  glazed  tile.  An  enameled  tile  is  a  tile 
where  th<^  color  is  in  the  glazing.  In  the  tile  I  now  show  you  there  is 
no  color  in  the  glazing.  The  color  of  the  body  of  the  tile  shows 
through  the  glazing ;  it  is  transparent.  The  glazing  shows  the  color.  ' 
One  is  transparent  and  the  other  is  opaque.  I  now  show  the  commit- 
tee some  relief  tile  and  some  embossed,  printed,  and  painted  tile.  We 
want  to  get  these  tiles  out  of  the  general  classification  of  floor  tiles. , 
That  is  distinctive  and  well-known  to  everybody.  Tliere  is  no  mistake 
about  it.    It  is  unglazed  and  fit  to  walk  on. 

On  all  tiles  yon  can  not  walk  on  we  want  45  per  cent.  On  the  tiles 
you  can  walk  on  we  want  30  per  cent. 

Senator  HiscocK.  On  the  cheaper  tiles  yon  propose  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent,  on  our  rate,  and  on  the  higher  tiles  you  propose  the  same 
as  we  propose. 

Mr.  Flammeb.  But  from  the  law  as  it  stands  now  on  the  higher  tiles 
we  reduce  the  rate  15  and  10,  and  on  the  lower  class  raise  it  10. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Our  reason  for  asking  10  i)er  cent,  more  on  this  class 
of  goods  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  every  one  of  these  tiles  is 
labor.  In  England  tliey  jjet  that  labor  for  just  about  one-half  of  what 
we  do.  We  only  have  a  protection  of  20  per  cent.  The  ocean  freight 
amounts  to  really  nothing  at  all.  We  can  bring  tiles  from  Liverpoo- 
to  New  York  cheaper  than  we  can  send  them  from  the  cityofrittsl 
burgh,  where  I  live,  to  New  York.  That  1  have  demonstrated,  and  I 
have  the  figures  in  my  pocket  to  show. 

JAy  factory  was  bnrned  down  and  I  had  to  go  to  England  to  buy  tiles 
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to  fill  orders.  I  have  an  invoice  now  in  my  pocket  showing  a  bill  of 
freight  paid  to  the  Pennsylvania  Kuilroad  for  tile  that  was  imported 
from  the  interior  of  Euj^land  and  laid  down  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
A  little  over  one-half  of  that  bill  was  for  the  freight  from  New  York 
to  Pittsbdrgi) ;  the  balance  of  it,  not  quite  half,  was  from  the  interior 
of  England  to  New  York  harbor.  We  only  have  a  duty  now  of  20  per 
cent,  on  that.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  every  tile  being 
labor^20  per  cent,  does  not  protect  us.  We  can  not  make  our  tiles  in 
competition  with  the  Engliish  tiles.  In  other  words,  they  can  lay  tiles 
down  in  Pittsburgh  at  just  about  the  cost.at  which  we  can  make  them. 

Senator  lliscocK.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  bricks! 

Mr.  Alrich.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  bricks.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Senator  niscooK.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  this ;  if  you  could 
tell  me  the  relative  cost  of  brick  and  plain  tile? 

Mr.  Albigh.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures.  I  could  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  process  of  making.  The  brick  is  made  of  a  com- 
mon clay,  posnibly  such  clay  as  we  might  use  in  some  of  .our 
departments^  but  our  clay  has  to  go  through  so  many  processes 
before  it  can  be  fit  for  making  tiles  at  all.  It  has  to  go  through  many 
refining  [jrocesses.  It  has  to  go  through  processes  that  I  can  not  ex- 
plain to  you;  but  every  possible  impurity  must  come  out  of  the  clay 
before  it  can  be  fit  for  tiles.  You  see  the  surface  of  the  tile  is  perfectly 
smooth.  Every  possible  impurity  is  taken  out  of.it.  The  clay  is  all 
ground  into  a  dust  like  flour,  and  it  is  pressed  into  its  form.  Tiles  are 
not  pressed  wet  like  bricks.  They  are  pressed  dry.  Another  thiilg. 
We  are  not  claiming  30  per  cent,  with  a  view  of  putting  up  the  price  of 
our  goods  and  oppressing  the  people.  We  simply  want  30  per  cent, 
duty  to  enable  ns  to  get  the  price  at  which  we  are  selling  them  now. 

Mr.  Flammeb  :  In  the  present  act  I  think  yon  speak  of  paving  and 
roofing  tiles,  showing  the  design  of  using  ordinary  rough,  coarse- 
grained tiles  without  any  process  of  doctoring. 

The  Chairman.  The  roofing  tile  would  come  in  under  the  30  per  cent, 
clause. 

Mr.  Flammee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alrich.  W^e  are  not  making  any  claim  for  roofing  tiles,  be- 
cause we  do  not  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  roofing  tiles  are  a  cheap  tile. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Hoofing  tiles  are  a  cheap  tile.  The  clay  does  not  have 
to  be  refined  as  we  refine  our  clay  for  making  fiooritg  tiles.  In  mak- 
ing roofin<>  tiles  the  clay  is  used  more  in  a  raw  state  such  as  it  is  iu 
making  brick.  It  does  not  go  through  the  refining  process  we  have  to 
put  our  clay  through. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  brick  and  roofing  tiles  be  put  upon  a 
par. 

Mr.  Alrich.  I  should  say  that  they  should  although  that  is  a 
question  we  do  not  consider.  They  ought  really  to  be  put  on  about 
the  same  grade.  (To  Mr.  Flammer.)  Senator  Allison  asks  in  regard 
to  roofing  tile.  I  told  him  that  is  a  thing  we  have  not  considered,  be- 
cause none  of  us  make  it;  but  I  should  say  they  should  be  put  on  an 
equality. 

Mr.  Flammer.  I  should  think  brick  and  roofing  tile  ought  probalily 
to  pay  the  same  rate  or  be  put  in  the  same  class. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  much  of  a  ppocess  to  make,  glaze,  and  enamel 
the  brick  ?  * 

Mr.  Flammer.  They  have  to  go  through  a  second  firing. 
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Mr.  Aleich.  They  require  the  application  of  a  glaze  or  color  and 
are  replaced  in  the  kiln  aud  buruea  a  second  time. 

The  CUAIBMAN.  You  say  you  do  not  like  to  be  classilied  with  bricks. 
Are  you  not  after  all  protected  by  the  insertion  of  bricks,  in  this  sense, 
that  a  great  deal  of  glazed  brick  is  used  for  fine  houses,  and  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  confusing  tile  with  brick  1  Suppose  we  enumerate  brick 
separately  at,  say,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  then  they  begin  to  glaze 
and  ornament  and  decorate  brick. 

Mr.  AxRiCH.  You  have  provided  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  provided  for  it  in  this  clause. 

Senator  flisoocK.  Suppose  we  should  do  this  for  you :  Tile,  brick 
other  than  fire-brick,  not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled  or 
decorated,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  then  say  "ornamented,  vitri- 
fied, glazed,  enameled,  relief,  embossed,  printed,  painted,  encaustic,  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Alriqh.  That  will  leave  some  of  these  tiles  exactly  where  we 
are  now.    That  is  really  the  important  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  vitrified  tiles 
as  you  are  in  the  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  ' 

Mr.  Alrich.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  our  important  mat- 
ter. The  other  is  important,  too,  but  still  we  have  a  good  duty  now. 
Thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  a  vital  point;  more  so  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Landers.  There  nre  only  three  factories  in  the  United  States 
now  making  that  particular  tile. 

Senator  UiscooK:.  Is  not  this  true  in  regard  to  you  gentlemen  who 
are  located  at  Pittsburgh  and  in  Indiana,  that  so  far  as  tile  are  con- 
cei;ned,  the  transportation  from  the  seaboard  to  you  is  almost  a  protec- 
tion f 

Mr.  Alrioh.  There  are  more  English  tiles  used  today  in  Chicago 
twice  over  than  American  tiles.  Every  gentleman  here  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that ;  twice  over. 

The  Chairman.  Why! 

Mr.  Alrich.  Because  they  can  get  them  cheaper  than  we  can  sell 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  get  a  better  tilet 

Mr.  Alrich.  In  America  t  * 

The  Chairman.  In  England. 

Mr.  Alrich.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  admit  that? 

Mr.  Alrich.  No,  sir ;  there  are  no  better  tiles  made  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  are  made  in  America  to-day.  I  have  been  through  every 
tile  factory  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  we  buy  English  tiles,  then  1 

Mr.  Alrich.  Because  we  can  get  them  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  Indianapolis  ? 

Mr.  Alrich.  Cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  Indianapolis. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Landers  ? 

Mr.  Landers.  Mr.  Alrich  knows  more  about  the  prices  of  English 
tile  than  I  do,  because  he  has  been  there  and  bought  them  and  I  never 
did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  sell  tile  in  Chicago  T 

Mr.  Landers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  good  as  any  other  t 

Mr.  Landers.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  equal  to  Mr.  Alrich's,  and 
he  says  his  are  as  good  as  any  made  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  tile  in  our  state-house  came  from  your 
citj. 
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Mr.  LaI^debs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  concern,  I  guess  t 

Mr.  Landers.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  before  1  was  there,  however, 

Mr.  Alrich.  The  new  Pension  OflQce  here  is  paved  with  English  tile. 
All  the  companies  represented  here  put  in  bids  on  the  Pension  Office 
Building.  The  dealer  who  got  the  job  bid  lower  than  anybody,  two  or 
three  or  five  cents  a  foot  lower,  and  got  the  contract  to  put  bib  tiles 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  tiles? 

Mr.  Alrich.  English  tiles. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  dealer* 

Mr.  Alrich.  A  man  named  McGill,  in  this  city.  We  all  had  bids  in 
on  the  Pension  Office  Building,  and  Mr.  McQill  got  the  contract  by  2  or 
3  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Landers.  I  think  it  was  5. 

Mr.  Alrich.  It  was  4  or  5  cents  a  foot.  He  Imported  them  and 
brought  them  in  and  laid  them  down  cheaper,  than  we  could  do  it. 

The  Chairman^  Did  he  pay  the  duty! 

Mr.  Alrich.  Yes ;  he  did  not  get  them  in  without  duty.  We  looked 
after  that. 

Mr.  Landers.  We  watched  that. 

Mr.  Alrich.  I  have  an  English  invoice  here,  if  it  would  be  of  any 
interest  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Alrioh.  I  would  have  cheerfully  paid  any  of  these  gentlemen 
here  2  cents  a  foot  more  than  the  tile  cost  me  in  England  to  avoid 
the  custom-house  bother  and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  they  could 
not  give  them  to  me  ]  they  were  busy  with  their  own  orders.  Making 
tiles  is  a  very  tedious  operation ;  it  takes  a  good  while  to  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  them  on  hand  in  England  f 

Mr.  Alrich.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  go  there  and  buy  them.  I  bought  in 
two  or  three  different  factories.  Now,  here  is  the  Pennsylvania  freight 
bill.  You  know  that  the  tiles  are  considered  a  very  desirable  ocean 
freight.  They  can  be  put  into  casks  and  rolled  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel, 
and  if  a  vessel  is  a  long  time  on  the  journey  the  tiles  do  not  siK>il. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  will  you  not  bepatisfied  with  25  per  cent.t 

Mr.  Flammer.  We  do  not  sell  many  tiles  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Landers.  I  do  not  sell  a  foot. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Suppose  we  should  do  this  for  you,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  the  bill— make  it  read  : 

Tiles  and  brick  other  than  fire-brick,  not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled, 
or  decorated,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  etc., 45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

That  would  simply  be  a  change  of  this  clause.  My  judgment  is  that 
the  duty  on  brick  for  the  Eastern  States  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 

The  Chmrman.  There  is  still  another  thing.  I  think  yon  are  safer 
with  bricks  left  in  this  clause  than  with  it  taken  out.  Floor-tiling  will 
be  invoiced  as  brick;  it  will  come  in  in  diflPerent  form, 

Mr.  Landers.  Will  not  the  custom-house  officers  examine  these  pack- 
ages and  assess  the  duty  t 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  do  not  object  to  raising  the  duty  on  brick t 

Mr.  Landers.  I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  brick. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Even  with  30  per  cent,  we  will  not  be  very  well  off. 

Mr.  Landers.  Tell  the  committee  what  tiles  cost  in  England,  and  that 
will  give  them  an  idea  of  what  the  duty  amounts  to. 
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Mr.  Albigh.  Here  is  a  tile  that  I  bought  at  foar  and  sixpence  a  yard. 
That  is  about  $1.12  American  money.    That  is  9  square  feet. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  does  that  same  tile  cost  you  to  make  t 

Mr.  AiiRiGH.  That  same  tile  laid  down  in  Pittsburgh,  duty,  custom 
boose  bills,  freight,  handling  in  Pittsburgh,  and  every  thing,  cost  me 
16|4  cents  a  foot;  a  little  less  than  17  cents  a  foot  laid  down  at  the 
bmiding  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  in  tlngland  t 

Mr.  Alrioh.  About  12^  cents  a  foot  at  the  factory  in  England  or 
virtually  free  on  board. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  make  that  same  tile  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  AXRICH.  We  can  not  make  thero  for  that. 

Mr.  Landers.  They  would  cost  about 46  cents. 

Mr.  Alrigh.  Sixteen  or  17  cents. 

Mr.  Landers.  Taking  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day,  it  provides  for  55 
and  60  per  cent  on  certain  classes  of  these  tiles.  We  propose  to  stand 
a  reduction  of  from  10  to*15  per  cent,  on  those  goods. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  your  goods  that 
come  in  under  that  high  valuation. 

Mr.  Landers.  There  are  a  great  many  enameled  tiles  shipped  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  factories  located  I 

Mr.  Alrigh.  One  is  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Tbe  Chairman.  State  the  general  location  of  the  manufacturers  of 
encaustic  tile. 

Mr.  Alrigh.  They  are  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  any  others  t 

Mr.  Flamiiobr.  There  is  one  in  Covington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Alrigh.  The  fine  tiles  are  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.j  I^ewport,Ky.; 
and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Ilfotwithstanding  this  provision  of  the  bill,  when 
we  change  it  and  put  in  tiles  the  probabilities  are  that  then  you  will 
carry  the  same  grade  of  goods  up  into  the  crockery  schedule. 

Mr.  Flammer.  If  they  are  especially  enumerated  I  don't  see  how  we 
could. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  guess  you  will.  When  we  get  all  through  with 
it,  what  is  distinctively  tile  will  come  within  this  class,  and  what  the 
courts  and  juries  have  found  to  be  crockery  will  come  in  the  higher 
daases.  If  it  is  crockery,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  classified  as  crock- 
ery.   But  that  will  be  the  result  of  the  thing  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Alrigh.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that 

Mr.  Flammer.  We  have  endeavored  to  cover  every  point.  If  there 
is  any  point  not  covered,  we  will  put  it  in. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Pick  me  out  a  tile  that  has  been  called  crockery. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Here  is  one  [exhibiting  tilej. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  called  earthen  ware 
again. 

Mr.  Flammer.  I  think  not.    It  is  an  enameled  tile. 

Mr.  LANDERS.  That  was  because  there  was  no  place  for  it  under  the 
old  law }  no  classification. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  an  encaustic  tile. 

Mr.  Flammer.  It  is  not  encaustic  and  it  is  not  a  paving  tile.  There- 
fore it  was  brought  in  under  the  head  of  earthenware. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Here  are  two  tiles.  There  is  not  very  much  differ- 
ence between  them.  One  pays  20  per  cent,  now  according  to  the  de- 
cision; but  the  Treasury  Department  has  not  accepted  the  verdict- 
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The  other  pays  56  per  cent.  We  want  it  definitely  settled,  whatevei? 
it  mjiy  he,  and  to  know  where  we  staiul. 

Mr.  Landeks.  It  keeps  us  poor  fighting  the  lawsuits  with  the  Gov- 
ernnieut. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  Have  any  of  them  ever  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Flammeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Landers.  There  are  very  few  encaustic  tiles  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  raised  paving  tiles  for  you,  have  we  not  f 

Mr.  Albigh.  If  you  put  them  up  to  30  |)er  cent. 

Senator  Hisqock.  Under  what  head  Would  paving  tiles  come  t 

Mr.  Flammer.  Twenty  per  cent,  under  your  classification. 

Senator  UiscocK.  Wliat  do  the  art  tiles  pay  now  f 

Mr.  Flammer.  They  pay  60  per  cent.  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  will  come  in  as  plaques  when  we  get 
through. 

Mr.  Flammer.  We  use  the  designation  ^*  painted  2^  there.  That 
would  be  a  higher  grade  than  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  tiles.    What  is  tile  f    Define  a  tile  for  me. 

Mr.  Flammer.  A  tile  is  a  flat  body  made  of  earth  or  clay,  used  as  a 
covering. 

Mr.  Durfee.  The  dictionary  says  "A  plate  or  thin  piece  of  baked 
clay  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  buildings,  for  floors,  for  drains,  and 
often  for  ornamental  mantel  work." 

The  Chairman.  1  think  these  tiles  under  this  deAcription  .would 
fairly  come  in,  beciiuse  they  are  tiles  and  they  are  vitrified,  glazed,  en- 
ameled, relief,  embossed,  printed,  painted,  encaustic,  or  decorated.  I 
think  these  gentlemen  fairly  have  a  right  to  say  that  what  now  come 
in  at  55  and  60  per  cent,  under  the  present  designation  would  under 
this  phraseology  come  in  at  45.  I  agree  with  them  that  it  is  better  to 
have  their  manufacture  distinct  and  clear  and  well  understood.  But  I 
do  not  like  the  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Flammer.  We  can  not  sell  any  tile  in  the  Eastern  States  and  do 
not  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  locate  your  work  at  Zanesville,  Ohiof 
Is  it  because  there  is  a  peculiar  clay  there  f 

Mt.  Flammer.  Coal  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  can  not  manufacture  in  the  East  because  fuel  is  too 
expensive.  Fuel  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Again,  the  kind  of  labor  we  require  is  cheaper  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  assemble  your  clay  f  Where  do  you 
get  your  clay  in  Zanesville,  for  instance! 

Mr.  Flammer.  Bight  back  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  get  it  at  the  factory.  Wo  get  it  within  about  4  or 
5  miles. 

Mr.  HoaE.  A  good  proportion  of  it  is  taken  right  on  the  spot;  on 
the  hill.  We  have  an  inclined  plane  that  goes  right  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  brings  it  down  to  the  factory.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
hauled  4  or  5  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  yours,  Mr.  Landers  t 

Mr.  Landers.  My  clay  I  get  from  immediately  under  the  vein  of  coal 
in  our  State,  which  is  about  45  miles  from  Indianapolis. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  to  be  raised  up? 

Mr.  Landers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  yours,  Mr.  Alrich  f 
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Mr.  ALBtOH.  We  ^ot  some  of  ours  witliiu  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  oar 
factory  and  some  is  brou^^bt  a  distanee  of  10  or  12  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  These  New  Jersey  clays  are  perfectly  suited  to  the 
manufacture. 

Mr.  FLiAMMEB.  They  do  not  nse  any  ordinary  clay  in  Trenton.  They 
use  a  white  body  altogether ;  potter's  clay.  They  do  not  make  the  floor 
tile  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  that  suited  to  tiles f 

Mr.  Flammbb.  They  do  not  use  that  clay.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  is. 

Mr.  Albioh.  This  is  a  peculiar  clay.  It  is  a  white,  soft  clay.  The 
other  is  a  hard  clay  suitable  for  making  hard,  durable  tile. 

The  Chaibman.  The  selection  of  your  place  of  manufacture  is  some- 
what because  of  the  clay  as  well  as  the  fuel.  You  get  cheaper  fuel  in 
Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Landbbs.  The  fuel  we  had  to  nse  before  we  got  natural  gas — and 
we  do  not  know  how  long  that  will  last — we  got  from  Ohio.  We  had  to 
use  the  best  Jackson  coal  from  Ohio. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  not  the  block  c6al  do  ? 

Mr.  Lanpebs.  No;  that  will  not  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  not  give  heat  enough  ? 

Mr.  Landbbs.  It  does  not  give  heat  enough  and  it  has  too  much  sul- 
phur.    We  had  to  nse  coal  as  clear  of  sulphur  as  we  could  get  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  using  natural  gas  now  for  fuelt 

Mr.  Lanbebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  the  piping;  is  it  successful ! 

Mr.  Landebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  did  you  bring  it  t 

Mr.  Landebs.  Twenty-two  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  at  present  ample  in  quantity  f 

Mr.  Landebs.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Albich.  We  also  use  natural  gas. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether  we  can  do 
what  yon  want  or  not. 

Mr.  Landebs.  Let  me  say  a  word.  I  made  that  point  in  our  room 
this  afternoon.  I  wanted  to  ask  for  35  per  cent,  but  I  said  ^'  they  will 
want  to  compromise  when  we  get  before  ihem." 

Mr.  Flammeb.  You  will  observe  that  we  had  the  rate  fixed  at  50,  and 
we  struck  it  out  and  made  it  45. 

Mr.  Albioh.  We  feel  that,  in  order  to  put  us  on  an  exact  equality 
with  the  EngUsh  manufacturer  to  day,  we  should  have  33^  per  cent. ; 
but  we  do  not  want  to  ask  what  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable,  and  so 
we  put  it  at  30  per  cent.  We  thought  that  was  just  as  low  as  we  could 
possibly  ask  for  in  order  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  Euglish  im- 
porter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  the  country 
18  imported  now  t 

Mr.  AXBIOH.  That  I  really  could  not  answer.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  other  gentlemen  can  or  not. 

Mr.  Landebs.  I  am  sure  I  can  not. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Practically  none  f 

Mr.  Albigh.  Oh,  yes ;  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Landebs.  A  great  deal. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Tile  and  brick  both.  The  importation  of  tile  and 
brick  both  was  less  than  $90,000. 

Mr.  Flammeb.  Is  that  one  class  of  this  tile  or  both  kinds  f 
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ScDator  HiscooK.  Both  kinds,  and  brick  also. 

Mr,  Flammbr.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  class  of  earthenware,  you  will 
find  there  is  more  imported  than  if  you  simply  look  at  the  class  of  tile. 
Tiles  are  not  imported  alone  from  England,  but  from  Germany,  France, 
and  other  countries. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Taking  all  the  tile  and  brick  that  are  brought  into 
this  country,  the  amount  is  about  $109,000, 

Mr.  Flammer.  That  is  under  the  word  "tile." 

Senator  HiscocK.  Under  the  word  "tile." 

Mr.  Flammer.  But  under  earthenware  you  will  find  they  import  a 
great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  your  place  f 

Mr.  Landers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  more,  Mr.  Fischer  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  employ  about  two  hundred. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Our  concern  only  manufactures  the  unglazed  goods, 
and  we  employ  about  forty  to  fifty  people.  We  only  inanufacture  one 
class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  30  per  cent,  is  the  chief  thing  with  yon  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Yeh;  and  for  this  reason:  To  put  us  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreign  maker.  As  I  said  before,  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
every  tile  we  make  is  labor.  They  can  get  their  labor  for  just  about 
one-half  of  what  it  costs  us. 

Mr.  Fischer.  About  one-third. 

Mr.  Alrich.  I  saw  women  doing  work  there  that  we  could  not  get 
a  woman  in  America  to  do.    Women  work  there  for  10  shillings  a  week. 


COAL-TAR  COLORS  AND  DYES. 

Washington,  D.  C,{  December  14,  1888. 

Notes  of  a  hearing  of  &ENRT  MERZ,  J.  FRED  SGHOELLKOPF,  jr.,  and 

Dr.  FRED.  KOEHLER. 

STATEMENT   OF  HENRY  MERZ. 

Mr.  Merz.  Gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  we  submit  the  following 
statement  to  your  committee : 

New  York,  December  10, 1888. 

Thehonorable  subcommittee  on  the  tariff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  FinancCy 
Wa^hi7igton^  D.  C. : 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  dyes  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  tariff  bill,  now  under  discus- 
sion : 

The  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  both  imported  and 
domestic,  and  the  still  greater  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between 
here  and  Europe,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  home  manufacturers  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  those  of  Europe,  even  if  the  duty  of  35  percent, 
be  actually  paid. 

Annexed  schedule  will  show  clearly  the  disadvantages  under  which 
we  labor. 
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We  also  sabmit  a  statemeut  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Europe, 
showing  their  consumption  of  raw  materials  and  products  for  one  year, 
thas  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  industry  for  the  United  States 
it  fully  developed  by  a  protective  policy. 

In  order  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  safer  protection,  to  en- 
force a  strictly  honest  entry  of  values,  and  to  insure  the  importation  of 
the  best  quality  of  goods  only,  we  suggest  that  a  specific,  or  at  least  a 
partly  specilic,  duty  be  impost. 

To  overcome  the  apparent  difficulty  of  equalizing  the  duty  on  the 
various  priced  goods  more  justly,  we  propose  to  separate  coal  tar  dyes 
in  two  large  classe^s,  which  can  easily  be  distinguished,  and  which 
would  also  separate  the  high- priced  colors  from  the  cheaper  ones,  viz: 
•Coal-tar  dyes  and  acids,  or  bases  of  coal-tar  dyes : 
Class  I.  Azo  colors,  picric  acid,  and  napthole  yellow,  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  and  10  cents  per  pound.   . 

Class  II.  Kon-azo  colors,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  25  cents  per 
poand. 

Our  anthority  for  this  classification  is  the  list  of  coal-tar  dyes  as  com- 
piled by  Gnstav  Schultz  and  Paul  Julius,  and  publisiied  by  E.  G^ertner, 
at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1888; 

This  book  not  only  gives  the  scientific  and  trade  names,  but  also  a 
description  of  the  outward  appearance  of  all  coal  tar  colors  and  their 
action  when  treated  with  certain-named  reagents,  thus  clearly  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  the  respective  dyes. 
Very  respecttully, 

Albany  Aniline  Company, 
schoellkopf  aniline  and  chemical  co. 
Heller  &  Mebz. 
Hudson  Kiver  Aniline  Color  Works. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 

The  honorable  subcommittee  on  the  tariff 

of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance^  Wa^thington^  D.  C. : 
Mr.  Pickhardt,  in  his  statement  regarding  the  manufacture  of  ani- 
line colors  in  this  country,  having  alluded  to  myself  to  sustain  bis  as- 
M^rtiou  of  the  impossibility  to  make  said  dyes  here,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following : 

*  I  was  employed  as  chemist  In  the  largest  aniline  color  factory  in 
Germany  and  in  the  world  from  1874  to  1883,  and  as  such  have  had  in 
my  hands  and  am  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  all  aniline  colors 
known  up  to  that  date.  I  subsequently  was  engaf^ed  for  over  live 
years  in  the  aniline  color  manufactory  in  this  country,  and  I  therefore 
believe  myself  to  be  more  competent  to  judge  about  the  possibility  or  im- 
]N)8sibility  of  making  colors  here  than  Mr.  Pickhardt.  This  gentleman, 
having  never  been  a  manufacturer  of  coal-tar  dyes  himself,  can  only 
express  the  views  of  his  friends  in  Germany  about  this  matter,  or  pos- 
sibly the  views  they  wish  to  impress  upon  your  committee.  It' they 
really  are  convinced  that  aniline  colors  never  can  be  profitably  pio- 
daced  here,  why  are  they  not  willing  to  let  the  American  manufacturer 
die  a  natural  death,  instead  of  trying  to  kill  him  quickly  by  having  the 
duty  removed — trying  it  even  to  the  point  of  raising  money  among  the 
German  aniline  color  manufacturers  for  that  purpose.  I,  for  my  part, 
am  firmly  convinced  that  aniline  colors  can  and  will  be  made  here,  and, 
as  a  matter  ot  fact,  about  ::0  per  cent,  of  the  home  consumption  ar^ 
acto<dl^*  made  here. 
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I  am  further  convinced  that  had  the  duty  not  been  lowered  in  1883, 
not  one  pound  of  aniline  color  would  be  imported  to-day. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  succeed  nearly  as  well  as  I  expected,  but  that 
does  not  prove  the  impossibility  to  succeed  finally.  In  the  light  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  industry  exists  here 
and  abroad,  I  find  the  reasons  for  its  slow  progress  here  chiefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

(ly  In  the  very  large  diflference  in  wages.  An  ordinary  laborer  in 
German  aniline  factories  receives  at  the  utmost  58  cents  for  eleven 
hours^  work,  while  we  must  pay  from  $1.26  to  $1,76  for  ten  hours  labor. 

(2)  In  the  large  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

(.5)  In  the  difficulty  we  have  in  selling  our  goods.  There  are  now 
about  twenty  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  established  in  thisoountryf 
who,  until  recently,  have  had  practically  the  whole  market,  and  whom 
we  must  undersell  materially  in  order  to  procure  any  share  of  the 
market. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  my  statement,  that  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  coal-tar  colors  can  be  made  here,  and  it  rests  wholly  with  your 
honorable  body  to  make  the  industry  prosper  or  die  out  by  tariff  legis- 
lation. 

Kespectfully^ 

Fbedebigk  Koehlbb. 


Schedule  showing  the  prindpal  raw  materiaU  need  in  Amerioan  Coal-tar  dye  faoUfries,  and 

their  prices  here  and  abroad. 


. 

Price  per  pound 

Price  per  pound 

■ 

Europe. 

United' 
Stateu. 

0.95 
.'i.SO 
1.1 

1R.0    , 

16.6 

19.6    1 

18.0 

18.0 

Bnrope. 

United 
States. 

Salphnric  acid.  66o cents.. 

Nitric  acid,  40°  do... 

Muriatic  acid,20o .'.  do. . . . 

Anilioe  oil  for  blae do  ... 

Aniline  oil  for  red do 

Tolnidine! do... 

BiAitro-benzole do 

Binltrotoluole do.... 

0.25 
4.76 
0.5 
16.33 
15.0 
16.0 
U.7 
14.7 

Bichromate  of  aodft cents. . 

Salt do.... 

Naphtole  do.... 

Nitrite  soda do.... 

Alkali,  68 per  cent. do.... 

Iron  borinKS  do 

Canatic  aoda.  74  per  cent .  .do. . . . 
Labor  for  week dollars. . 

7.0 
0.1 
14.4 
5,77 
LI 
.5 
L74 
4.04 

9.5 
0.25 

18.0 
7.7a 
L4 
0.75 
2.84 

10.00 

The  above  list  shows  that  we  have  to  pay  for  our  raw  materials  and 
labor  on  an  aver;ige  28  per  cent,  more  than  it  costs  on  the  other  side. 
If  it  is  further  considered  that  we  are  obliged  to  undersell  imported* 
dyes  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  that  our  plant  costs  at  least  twice  as  much, 
the  higher  interest  on  capital  and  ilisurance  on  plant  and  wear  and  tear 
of  same,  and  the  difference  in  scientific  and  clerical  help,  it  will  be  plain 
to  everybody  that  35  per  cent.,  even  if  fully  collected,  is  an  entirely  in- 
a<lequate  protection.  This  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  schedules 
given  below,  showing  the  different  costs  of  a  few  of  the  principal  colors 
^n  this  country  and  abroad ; 
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60S  poandu  aniline  oil 

I^  pouadii  nitrite  aodft    

S.4iiO  p<miid«  rniiriatii* acid  . .. . 

(M  pouiula  iroxt  buringH 

•m»  ponniU  whitin;; 

I.IIO  poundd  bicliromate  aodft 

Ji.Mi  fwaiulii  »alt 

Labor 

Totals 

Wear  ami  t««r 


Coat 
in  Europe. 


980.00 

&64 

12.00 

3.00 

-   3.6< 

77.70 

30.00 

10.16 


.226.18 
*  11. 26 


236.44 


100  per  cent 


Coat  in 
United  States. 


$90.00 

II.  &3 

24.00 

4..'>0 

5. 70 

105.42 

76.00 

40.  OU 


.325.20 
t32.52 


307.78 


151  per  cent. 


*  6  per  cent 


1 10  per  cent. 


One  weeVt  production  of  Bismarck  Itrown. 


Coat  in 
United  States. 


m  pottBda  binitro-toluole 

L910  ponnda  nariatic  acid,  aO<^ 
7*fi  pooada  alkali,  58  per  cent . , 

2,400  ponnda  iron 

222  piiiuida  nitrite  soda 

L30U  podsda  salt 

Ubor 

Totals 

Tc-ar  and  tear 


100  per  cent.  ,  145  per  cent. 


*  5  per  cent 


1 10  per  cent 


One  week^s  production  of  orange. 


Articlea. 


AaiOaeoil 

Soipfanric  acid,  6<P . 
Alkali,  58  per  cent . 

Lio»« 

Nitrite  aoda 

5apht4»le 

Casfttieaoda 

Salt 


Totals.... 
Wear  and  tear  . 


Quantity. 


PoundM. 
060 

1,7J0 
346 
370 
896 
720 
OUO 

2,100 


Cost 
in  Earope. 


$107. 79 

4.20 

3.81 

.54 

22.86 

03.68 

10.44 

2.10 

12.12 


Cost  in 
United  States. 


267.63 
*13.38  ' 


281.01 


$118. 80 

16. 25 

4.8:j 

.54 

30.57 

132.60 

17.04 

5.  25 

30.00 


325.  ?a 
t32.  58 


358.40 


100  per  cent.  |     128  per  cent. 


*5perceiitf 


tlO  per  cent 
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4. 188  pnnndR  nullinf!  oil 

17.400  poaiidA  aalt 

210  pouDitn  alkali,  58  per  cent 
2.064  punDds  mariatic  acid  . . . . 

1  MhOT 

*l,tf00  poiiode  nitro-beuzole .... 

Total 

Wearandtcar 


(?o8t  in 
Emope. 


$828.20 
17.40 
2.31 
13.32 
4n.i0 
190.00 


891.63 
*44.58 


936. 21 
100  per  ct 


Coat  io 
United 

Sutee. 


$601.02 

43.50 

2.94 

24.30 

1(K).  00 

237.50 


1, 104. 26 
tllO.42 


1,214.68 
130  per  ct. 


*  Five  per  cent. 


t  Ten  per  cent. 


All  of  above  calculations  do  not  inclnde  salaries  for  chemists  and  of- 
fice help,  insurance  on  plant,  interest  on  capital  invested,  etc.,  all  of 
which  items  form  a  large  part,  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  prodact  and 
cost  at  least  twice  as  much  here  as  tliey  do  in  Europe. 


SafVanine.... 

lirown 

Orange 

Fuchaine..... 

Total.. 
Belative  coat 


CoetinEaropc. 


Per  cent. 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 


400 
100 


Coat  in 
United  StAtOB. 


PeremiL 
161 

145 


130 


554 

189 


Schedule  Bliowing  the  cousaniption  of  raw  materials  and  prodactB  for  tlie  year  ldd7- 
'8d  by  **  Farbwerke  voru  Meister,  Lucius  <&,  Brueniog/'  at  Uoeohst-ou-the-Main  : 

Coal ', longtous..  65,230 

Coal-tar  products do...     3,()24 

Caustic  Hoda do...    2,112 

Diifereut  potash  salts do...        350 

Soda do...     1,610 

Nitrate  of  soda do...     1,905 

Pyrites.   * do...  12,«i61 

Iron  boripgs  do. . .     1, 503 

Mtjthylatedandethylated  spirits ...do...        309 

Various  chemical  products do...     1,635 

Rock  salt do...  10,518 

Lime do...     4,312 

Siiould  this  factory  be  located  in  the  United  States,  93  i)er  cent,  of 
the  above  material  would  have  to  be  produced  in  our  country ;  2  per 
cent.,  nitrate  of  soda,  wouhl  come  from  South  America,  and  of  the  re- 
maining 5  per  cent.,  consisting  of  coal-tar  and  various  chemical  prod- 
ucts, a  large  x)art,  if  not  the  whole,  would  also  be  manufactuted  in 
America. 

To  ship  the  manufactured  products  of  above  factory,  the  following 
packages  were  used:  Casks,  l'5,310 5  tins,  1,962,000;  bottles,  803,200 ; 
cases,  25,310. 

The  effect  on  the  carrying  of  such  an  establishment  can  well  be  ini- 
agiaed, 
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This  house  was  foanded  in  1863,  and  commenced  operations  with  one 
5- horse-power  steam-engine  and  7  employes,  which  have  been  increased 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  twenty -five  years  to  1,840  horse-power 
and  2,062  employes. 

s 

Schedule  ehowing  effect  of  the  proposed  change  of  duty  on  the  price  of  ihe  moat  important 

colors  Tuno  on  the  market, 

CLAess  I.— AZO  colors;  ETC. 


Cost  in 
Europe. 


Fresent 
dnty,  35 
per  cent. 


Proposed 
daty,  25 
per   cent. 

and  10 
oenfcA  per 

pound. 


Ormnge  Y 

Orange  B 

OraogeKo.  4 

Metanll  veHow 

CbryaofTdiiie 

BbHn,  brown 

Scarlet2K 

ScarietSB 

FMtred.  

Crocein  scarlet 

Benzo  parpurine  4  B  . 

Chrymmine  B 

HcMlan  purple 

HeBsian  yellow 


Total 


Cents. 

22 

25 

60 

75 

40 

72 

27 

84.5 

22 

47 
100 
lOO 
100 
lOO 


Cents. 
29.7 
23.75 
'      81.5 

101.25 
54 
97.2 
36.35 
46.57 
29.7 
63.5 

135 

135 

135 

135 


824. 5  I      1. 113. 52 


Centt. 
37.5 
41.25 
85 

103.75 
60 

100 
43.25 
52.1 
37.5 
68.75 

135 

185 

135 

135 


116.91 


Owt  in  Europe-*,.. 

^      i^jni  dai:y*  ooflt  In  United  States . ., 
Idu^,  cost  in  United  States. 


Percent. 

100 

136 

142 


CLA88  n.-N0N.AZ0.C0L0BS. 


AmraBtnA 

Victoria  gncu  , . . 

Acid  ^reeo.. 

Virtoria  blue  .,,. 

Tnrhftinc).. - 

Tjnifi,  rrjilab... 
Vwl*t3B..„„-. 
CMkn  blm*  S.  B  . 

CnttOQ  blubB 

M  dbjlene  blue 


*iD 


ErvtfarTwioe. 
T<yt«l  . 


Cost  in 
Europe. 


$2.00 

.72 

1.00 

1.40 

.84 

1.67 

.80 

2.00 

1.60 

2.11 

1.25 

3.00 

5.00 


Tbirty- 

flveper 

cent. 


$2.70 
.972 
1.85 
1.89 
1.13 
2.25 
1.08 
3.91 
2.02 
2.86 
1.686 
4.06 
6.76 


24.19       32.637 


Twenty-flve 

per  cent,  and 

25  cents  per 

pound. 


12.75 
1.15 
1.60 
2.00 
1.30 
2.34 
.25 
3.875 
2.126 
2.89 
1.81 
4.00 
6.60 


33.49 


Per  cent 

Cdrt  tn  Butt>pe  ,.... : 100 

•^        - -L  duiT.  cosUn  United  States 135 

1  rtiitT.  ecwtin  tJnited  States 138.4 

s  bighWdi^i^y  naderproposed  duty ■ 5.2 


Senator  Aldeich.  Toa  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  Mr.  Pick- 
hardt^f^  testimony  t 
Mr.  Mi:ui.  We  have  examined  it ;  yes,  sir, 

01  TAE 
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Senator  Aldrich.  There  are  two  or  three  practical  questions  I  want 
to  iuquire  about. 

Mr.  Mkkz.  In  preparing  the  paper  which  we  have  just  submitted 
we  have  tried  to  be  as  fair  to  the  consumers  as  we  would  like  to  have 
them  be  to  ourselves.  We  have  looked  at  the  great  advantaged  of  light- 
ening all  the  burdens  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time  we  think  we 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  any  other  industry  in  the 
country.  We  think  our  industry  of  such  great  importance  to  this  coun- 
try, as  will  be  shown  by  some  of  these  papers,  that  it  is  really  wortli 
while  to  give  it  help  by  protection.  I  do  not  think  we  are  less  entitled 
to  protection  than  paper,  textile  fabrics,  iron,  or  any  other  industry  in 
the  country.  We  show  in  the  paper  we  have  presented  what  the  in- 
dustry is  now  on  the  other  side.  We  also  prove  that  this  industry  in 
the  United  states  was  retarded  only  by  the  fearful  reduction  of  the 
tarift'  in  1883,  that  almost  brought  it  to  a  complete  stop.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  on  and  have  been  lingering  along  in  the  hope  that  a 
change  might  come  some  time  when  we  would  be  at  least  enabled  to 
realize  small  profits  out  of  our  investment.  Some  of  the  older  facto- 
ries have  very  large  amounts  of  capital  invested  which  was  rendered 
almost  valueless.  The  younger  ones  only  had  small  capital.  When 
the  change  of  tariff  came  they  were  not  left  so  badly  in  the  lurch  as  the 
older  ones. 

]\lr.  ScHOELLKOPP.  After  the  reduction  in  1883  four  aniline  factories 
that  had  started  jnevious  to  the  reduction  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  hardly  have  anything  else  to  say  except  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  give  our  petition  a  fair  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  S(;hoellkopf.  If  it  is  agreeable,  I  will  read  the  paper  through. 

Senator  Aldrkju.  I  don't  th;nk  it  is  necessary  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  read  it  fur  ourselves. 

Mr.  iMerz.  We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  first  two 
])ages  as  being  our  petition.  Tlie  third  pa^e  is  aKso  a  petition  with 
n*gard  to  some  of  the  raw  materials.  The  fourth  page  is  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Koehler  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pickhardt.  The  next  is  a 
complete  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  of  raw  material  as  used 
in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side.  Hrre  1  would  like  to  say  that  a 
great  deal,  and  perhaps  the  larger  part,  of  the  raw  mateiial  will  be  made 
hure;  at  least  the  larger  part  in  pounds  will  be  made  in  this  country. 
We  go  on  on  the  next  page  and  give  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  raw 
material  used  in  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Europe,  showing  the 
immense  exports  and  showing  the  short  and  prosperous  growth  of  that 
industry  there.  On  an(»ther  page  we  give  you  aeumiJarativestatemiiit 
of  what  these  colors  cost  to  make  in  the  United  States  and  what  they 
cost  on  the  other  side.  The  higher  cost  on  this  side  is  because  of  the 
higher  j)rice  of  raw  material  and  the  higher  ]>rice  of  labor  and  the 
greater  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Senator  Alduicii.  I  do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  so  much 
dit!'<'rence  in  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Our  price  list  Will  show  it  to  you.  It  is  a  known 
fact.  The  price  in  Germany  for  100  kilos  of  sulphuric  acid  of  600  has 
been  less  than  4  marks. 

Senator  Aldkicii.  I  should  suppose  if  there  was  as  mjich  difference 
as  that  they  would  bring  it  over  from  other  countries  if  there  is  no  duty 
on  it. 

Mr.  Merz.  The  higher  price  of  sulphuric  acid  is  caused  hereby  pure 
sulphur  being  employed  mostly.    On  the  other  side  they  employ  more 
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pyrites,  and  particularly  copper  pyrites,  the  waste  product  of  which 
can  be  utilized  again,  while  here  the  iron  pyrites  can  not  be  used  again. 
In  fact,  there  are  only  a  few  now  making  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrites. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  largest  factories 
Id  Germany,  showing  the  growth  of  the  industry.  It  is  not  the  largest, 
bat  one  of  the  largest.    [Exiiibitiug  picture  to  committee.] 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  are  two  or  three  practical  questions  I  want 
to  ask,  if  you  are  through  with  your  main  statement.  Is  it  true  that 
none  of  the  colors  which  Mr.  Pickhardt  alluded  to  and  which  he  desires 
upon  the  free  list,  alizarine  brown,  alizarine  blue,  etc.,  are  made  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Not  at  the  present  time ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  is  it  true  that  they  can  not  be  made  without 
an  expensive  plant  I 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  They  can  be  made  without  an  expensive  plant, 
except  alizarine  red.  Alizarine  blue  and  alizarine  brown  can  certainly 
be  made  as  well  as  any  other  coal-tar  product. 

Mr.  Mebz.  And  they  can  be  made  easier  here  than  many  of  the 
other  coal  tar  products. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Made  from  artificial  alizarine  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ALDBIOH.  Can  you  make  them  I 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  can  make  artificial  alizarine,  but  at  the  present  prices 
it  would  be  folly  to  invest  money  in  the  plant  j  the  cost  would  be  so 
enormous,  and  it  requires  such  long  years  of  experience  which  can  not 
even  be  transplanted  from  one  factory  to  another.  It  must  be  gathered 
into  one  plant,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  manufacture  it  now  with  any  success.  It  could  be  manufactured 
here;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  but  we  could  not  manufacture  it  un- 
less there  was  a  duty  on  it.  If  there  was  a  duty  on  it,  it  could  be  manu- 
factured; there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  expect  you  will  be  able  to  manufact- 
ure any  of  these  alizarine  colors  unless  there  is  an  increase  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  On  alizarine  red  there  is  no  duty  at  all.  Alizarine  blue 
is  patented.  That  we  could  not  make,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  pat- 
ent, but  the  insoluble  blue  we  could  make.  There  would  be  no  great 
difiUculty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  your  making  it  ? 

Mr.  Mkbz.  Decidedly. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Mebz.  If  we  have  the  present  duty  we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Sohoellkopf.  Not  with  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Not  with  the  preseut  duty.  I  was  thinking  of  the  duty 
W6  asked  for.  Otherwise  we  could  not  make  it,  because  the  duty  under 
the  present  circumstances  is  very  elastic.  We  could  not  rely  en  any 
6i>ecific  prices  on  the  other  side.  We 'do  not  know  what  the  values  aw 
and  the  custom-house  does  not  know  either. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  if  we  are  going  to  keep  the  preseut  duty 
upon  coal-tar  colors,  no  harm  would  be  done  by  granting  what  Mr. 
Pickhardt  asks  and  putting  them  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Schoellkopp.  None,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  would  be  harm  done  in  this  respect:  We  do  not 
know  how  far  that  will  go.  We  do  not  know  what  alizarine  colors  will 
bring.  We  can  not  know  in  the  present  state  of  science  what  will  come 
oat  of  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  alizarine  will  not  be  made  here  after 
alL    We  do  not  know  whetUer  all  these  biproducts  or  subproducts  of 
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alizarine  will  not  become  of  such  importance  that  they  may  by  and  by 
wipe  out  a  great  deal  of  the  aniline  or  coal-tar-dyes  properly  so  called. 

Senator  Aldeich.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  ask  for  adnty  when 
the  discoveries  are  made. 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  difficulty  would  be  quite  serious,  because  by  that  time 
our  factories  would  be  closed  and  we  would  be  partly  ruined  before  we 
could  get  the  duty  on  again.  It  is  much  better  to  leave  the  duty  on  or 
change  the  present  duty  than  to  take  it  off  and  then  attempt  to  put  it 
on  again. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  see  any  propriety  in  making  the  people 
pay  35  per  cent,  more  for  those  goods  unless  there  is  some  prospect  of 
their  being  made  here ;  something  more  than  a  possibility  that  some 
discovery  may  be  made. 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  That  is  not  it.  The  way  I  look  at  the  situation 
is  this:  If  the  present  duty  stays,  it  would  be  just  aa  well  to  put  the 
alizarine  colors  on  the  free  list  and  aniline  colors  also,  because  we  cer- 
tainly can  not  go  on  with  the  present  duty  and  price  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  and  material.  Unless  the  duty  is  changed  as  v©  pro- 
pose, or  some  other  equally  beneficial  arrangement  made,  there  is  no 
use  of  our  trying  to  go  on. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Suppose  we  put  coal-tar  preparations,  not  colors  or 
dyes,  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  SnHOELLKOPF.  That  would  make  very  little  difference. 

Mr.  Merz.  It  would  make  some  difference. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Coal-tar  products  are  not  our  only  raw  material. 
They  are  not  even  the  principal  raw  material. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  Mr.  Pickhartlt's  statement  true  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  colors  you  are  making  now! 

Mr.  Merz.  Noj  he  did  not  state  even  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  what 
we  are  making. 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  stated  that  your  imncipal  business  is  making 
fuclisine  and  similar  colors. 

Mr.  Merz.  Mr.  Pickhardt  knows  very  well  we  are  manufacturing 
eosine,  erytbrosiue  and  rosedengal  to  a  great  extent,  because  we  are  just 
at  present  in  a  very  severe  fight  with  him  about  it.  The  price  has 
dropped  from  $2.25  down  to  $1.25  on  account  of  this  fearful  fight  be- 
tween him  and  ourselves.  He  knows  tbat  very  well.  He  can  not  say 
we  don't  make  them. 

Mr.  ScuoELLKOPF.  Speaking  of  putting  the  raw  material  (m  the  free 
list,  here  is  a  color,  safraniue,  which  we  make  in  Buffalo.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  that  color  we  use  aniline  oil,  which  costs  in  Europe  $90  and 
in  the  United  States  $99.  It  costs  us  10  per  cent,  more  than  it  does 
over  there.  That  one  raw  material  costs  us  10  per  cent,  additional  here, 
charging  freight  both  ways,  entry  fees,  etc.  The  whole  batch  costs  us 
$325  where  it  costs  the  foreigner  $225.  That  batch  costs  us  151  per 
cent,  where  it  costs  the  foreigner  100  per  cent.  \^'ith  free  raw  material. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  would  depend,  I  suppose,  very  largely  upon  what 
came  in  under  the  designation  of  preparations  of  coal  tar. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  There  can  not  be  any  mistake  about  it.  Take  the 
next  color,  brown.  It  makes  a  great  difference  there.  The  first  item, 
binitrotoluole,  costs  in  Europe  $132  and  in  the  United  States  $162. 

Senator  Ax.drioh.  Mr.  Pickhardt  spoke  to  us  about  bromo-fluorio 
acid. 

Mr.  Merz.  Dr.  Kcehler  can  probably  explain  that  to  you  better  than 
anybody  else,  because  ho  manufactured  it  first.  The  doctor,  fortu- 
nately;  is  a  man  who  knows  more  about  it  thau  almost  any  other  cliein« 
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ist.  He  has  been  manufacturing  it  for  some  time.  Bromo-fluoric  acid 
is  the  product  in  the  manufacture  of  eosinc  just  before  it  is  made  solu- 
ble. It  is  a  color  just  as  much  as  any  other  color  and  it  can  not  be  used 
for  any  other  earthly  purpose  exce[)t  as  a  color,  except  as  cosine. 

The  only  way  bromo-fluoric  acid  can  be  made  serviceable  is  by  using 
it,  instead  of  the  pure  water,  with  an  alkaline  water,  with  solution  of 
S4>da  or  solution  of  potash.  If  I  should  dip  this  paper  here  in  eosine  it 
would  be  dyed,  and  if  I  put  it  in  a  vat  which  contained  bromo-fluoric  acid 
tiieu  pull  it  out,  it  would  not  be  dyed ;  and  if  I  should  put  soda  in  that 
vat  and  dip  it  in,  then  it  would  be  dyed.  That  is  all  the  difference'  be- 
tween one  and  the  other. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  made  the  suggestion  because  all  things  will  come 
iu  if  we  should  make  this  change. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Bromo-fluoric  acid  would  be  a  color  no  less  than  any  color. 
Suppose  you  take  nigrosine,  which  is  soluble  iu  alcohol  only. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  courts  have  decided  it  is  not  a  color,  have 
they  not  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  has  been  decided  in  the  custom-house.  The  ap- 
praisers' department  decided  it  was  not  a  color. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  the  courts  had  so  decided. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  a  goo<l  deal. 

Mr.  Mebz.  A  good  deal  which  he  can  not  verify.  I  know  exactly 
how  this  thing  is.  Before  1883  bromo-fluoric  acid  was  imported  by  one 
importer  in  New  York  and  entered  as  an  acid  for  manufacturiug  pur- 
poses. The  custom  house  department  did  not  admit  it,  as  they  said  it 
was  a  color  and  nothing  else.  They  could  not  state  it  was  used  lor  any- 
thing else  but  a  color.  It  was  actually  a  color.  The  custom-house  de- 
clined to  enter  it  free.  These  parties  entered  suit  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  suit  was  decided  in  their  favor.  We,  knowing  that,  £)f- 
fered  our  services  to  the  Government.  I  wrote  at  tliat  time  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  I  considered  it  an  injustice  to  have  bromo-flouoric 
acid  classified  as  an  acid  for  manufacturing  purposes  while  it  was  noth- 
ing but  a  color.  The  Treasury  Department  wrote  me  back  again  that 
they  had  authorized  the  district  attorney  iu  New  York  to  take  an  appeal 
in  that  case,  and  that  they  would  call  us  as  an  expert  when  the  case  came 
up  before  the  court  again.  It  did  come  up  before  the  court  and  we 
were  not  called.  Then  it  was  decided  without  calling  i)roper  experts, 
and  perhaps  the  only  experts  that  could  give  any  real  explanation  of 
the  ca.se.  Now,  that  case  was  decided  under  the  old  law.  The  new  law 
classifies  all  coal-tar  dyes  and  products  at  20  per  cent.,  and  all  coal-tar 
dyes,  if  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at  35  per  cent.  This  is  not  enumer- 
ated specially,  and  tfo  they  tried  to  classify  it  under  acids  for  manufactur- 
iug purposes,  which  it  actually  is  not.  It  is  notused  for  any  other  pur- 
pose except  as  a  color. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  language  is  pretty  broad  in  regard  to  that 
clause  on  the  free  list — *' acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
factariug  purposes,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for." 

Mr.  Mebz.  What  do  you  call  manufacturrng  purposes  ? 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  might  sa^^  it  was  used  for  chemical  purposes. 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  npt  used  for  any  chemical  purposes.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  dye.  The  doctor  can  tell  you  it  is  practically  of  no  use  whatever 
othprwise.  It  can  not  be  used,  i£  it  is  not  used  for  dyeing.  Otherwise 
thii  invention  might  as  well  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  can  give  you  oue  of  Mr.  Pickhardt's  own  illus- 
trations. He  si>eaks  of  alizarine  blue,  soluble  aud  insoluble.  lie  calls 
the  soluble  aud  insoluble  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Merz,  The  same  thin^.  Tbey  say  it  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
That  is  one  of  the  replies  I  received  from  the  custom-house  in  New 
York.  They  say  it  is  to  be  treated  different  from  other  colors.  That  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Many  others  have  to  be  treated  different.  Take 
this  insoluble  alizarine.  It  has  to  be  treated  different  from  other  colors, 
and  still  it  is  considered  to  be  a  coal-tar  dye. 

►Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  want  aniline  oil  put  on  the  dutiable  listt 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  do  not  want  it  on  the  dutiable  list;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Merz.  We  do  not  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Albbigu.  You  could  make  it  in  this  country  if  it  was  on  the 
dutiable  list? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Wo  uscd  to  make  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  could  do  so  again  t 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  If  We  had  protection. 
,   Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  protection  do  you  want! 

Mr,  SCHOELLKOPF.  What  we  are  after  is  protection  on  the  colors. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  know ;  but  the  trouble  is  to  draw  the  line.  I  am 
talking  to  you  about  that  very  thing.  You  say  bromo-fluoric  acid  ought 
to  be  on  the  dutiable  list! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merz.  It  is  not  a  raw  material.  It  is  a  color  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Aniline  oil  is  a  raw  material! 

Mr.  Merz.  Certainly  it  is,  to  us. 

Senator  Aldri^;h.  It  is  for  you,  but  not  to  the  man  who  makes  aliiline 
oil. 
f      Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Certainly  not 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  difficulty  is,  where  would  you  draw  the  line 
on  the  raw  material  ?    What  will  you  call  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  what  we  say. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  what  you  ask  for ;  but  the  people  in  New 
York  come  here  and  say  they  want  a  duty  on  the  same  thing. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Mr.  Schoellkopf  is  not  contesting  that  point. 

Mr  SCHOELLKOPF.   No. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  want  to  know  where  you  would  draw  the  line  t 

Mr  SCHOELLKOPF.  Leave  that  just  as  it  is.  We  ask  to  have  the 
duty  on  colors  as  proposed  in  the  paper  we  have  submitted  and  to 
make  that  paragraph  clearer*  We  are  continually  having  disputes  with 
the  customhouse  officers.  They  charge  one  duty  in  one  case  and  an- 
other duty  in  another.  The  aniline  oils  are  all  commercial  aniline  oils, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  you  to  call  them. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  language  do  you  want  to  have  used  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Commercial  aniline  oils. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  say  one  is  aniline  oil  and  the  other  is 
not  ? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  They  are  all  mixtures. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  article  in  it  must  be  aniline,  in  order 
to  make  it  an  aniline  oil.     Is  not  that  the  decision? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  not  it.  They  style  themselves  aniline  oil 
factories,  or  aniline  oil  manufactories.    They  give  different  grades. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  an  article  commer- 
cijilly  known  as  aniline  oil  is  not  brought  in  under  that  designation. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  where  the  trouble  is.  They  will  call  one 
aniline  oil  and  another  they  will  call  toluidine,  which  simply  denotes 
the  different  quality.  They  look  at  it  in  that  light.  They  say  toluidine 
is  not  aniline  oil,  and  still  it  contains  aniline  oil. 
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Mr.  Mebz.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  can  give  an  illustration  of  a  ease 
wticli  happeued  to  me  in  tlie  custom-bonse.  A  niline  oil  bas  boon  used  to 
a  great  extent  for  printiug  and  dyeing  black.  It  is  used  principally  now 
for  dyfeing  black.  Fonnerly  it  was  used  for  printing  black  on  calico. 
That  was  an  ordinary  aniline  oil,  containing  the  pure  aniline,  and  tolui^ 
dine,  scientfically  known  as  aniline  oil.  This  aniline  oil  is  also  used  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors,  and  particularly  for 
fuchsine.  One  day  we  received  a  lot  of  aniline  oil  trom  the  other  side* 
At  that  time  it  was  not  made  here.  The  appraiser  sent  word  to  me  it 
could  not  be  entered  free,  because  it  ooutaiued  toluidine.  I  told  him 
that  aniline  oil  for  black  and  aniline  oil  for  fuchsine  all  contained  tolui- 
dine; it  was  not  pure  aniline  oil.  Besides  that,  the  tariff  said  crude  ani- 
line oil.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  explained  the  matter  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  if  we  had  to  pay  duty  on  that  aniline  oil  under  the 
] present  circumstances,  we  might  as  well  shut  up  our  fuchsine  work,  and 
all  the  black  printers  who  used  the  aniline  oil  would  have  to  pay  duty 
also,  with  very  rare  exception,  unless  where  they  used  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aniline  that  contained  no  toluidine.  They  simply  put  that  under  the 
similitude  clause,  and  we  had  to  pay  duty  on  toluidine  because  it  was 
invoiced  under  20  per  cent. 

Then  came  up  the  subject  of  wash-blue  made  of  ultramarine  in  little 
balls.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  that  wash-blue  but  ultramarine, 
perhaps  1  per  cent,  of  starch.  1  was  told  it  was  specially  provided 
for.  They  would  not  admit  that,  because  it  was  specially  provided  for. 
1  turned  around  and  said  that  aniline  contained  nothing  but  aniline  oil 
and  it  was  specially  provided  for.  Then  he  admittted  he  was  wrong 
and  let  it  in.    That  was  about  all 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  phraseology  proposed  would  not  enlarge  the 
present  law  f 

Mr.  Mbrz.  It  would  not  enlarge  it.    It  would  only  define  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Anything  that  is  commercially  known  as  aniline 
oU  must  be  admitted  free. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  it;  the  trouble  is  we  have  to  sue  for  it. 
That  is  the  difficulty.  The  customs  officers  do  not  look  at  it  in  that 
way.. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  would  be  helped  by 
putting  in  the  word  '*  commercial." 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  us. 

Senator  HisoocK.  If  it  is  commercially  known  in  the  markets  as  ani- 
line oil  they  can  not  refuse  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  There  is  no  other  name  for  it  than  aniline  oil.  If  yon 
were  to  import  toluidine  as  such,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  buy  most  of  our  oils  by  specific  gravity.  The 
pure  aniline  oil,  or  the  comparatively  pure  aniline  oil,  hiis  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.027;  and  the  mixture  we  buy  is  usually  1.007.  It 
contains  about  three  parts  of  toluidine  to  one  part  of  aniline.  They  ad- 
mit that  free  of  duty.  There  is  a  substance  that  contains  three  parts 
of  toluidine  to  one  part  of  aniline.  The  bulk  of  it  is  toluidine.  They 
a*liiiit  that  free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  aniline  oil? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  As  an  aniline  oil. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Have  there  not  been  a  great  many  discoveries  in 
regard  to  aniline  sinci^  1882  ? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  latest  book.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  colors,  giving  every  color  discovered  up  to  this  year. 

Senator  Albrich.  How  many  are  there  in  number  f 
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Mr.  ScHOELLKOPP.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Distinct  colors  ! 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merz.  Many  of  them  are  not  used  any  more. 

Senator  Aldrich.  This  book  gives  the  constituents  of  them  all,'  does 
it! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  It  gives  the  trade  name,  the  scientific  name,  the 
formula,  the  constituents,  and  the  way  of  producing  it;  also  the  liter- 
ature, patents,  etc.  It  was  compiled  by  Gustav,  Schultz  and  Paul 
Julius,  published  in  Berlin  in  1888. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  Mr.  Pickhardt^s  statement  about  the  capacity 
of  your  works  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  correct! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Regarding  the  number  of  men  employed,  he  is 
probably  correct;  but  in  this  connection  we  would  say  that  at  Buffalo 
we  employed  over  100  men  before  the  reduction  of  1883.  Now  we  em- 
ploy about  one-half.    We  make  about,  all  told,  500,000  pounds. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  many  colors  do  you  make  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  I  cau  not  say  exactly. 

Senator  Aldrich.  About  how  many  t 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  About  eight  or  ten  different  colors. 

Mr.  Merz.  We  make  some  which  the  Schoellkopfs  do  not  ma]^e. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  make  any  sflizarine  colors? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  they  all  azo  colors? 

Mr.^SCHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir.  Some  are  azo  and  some  are  nonazo. 
Magenta  and  blue  are  non-azo  colors. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  all  the  others  that  you  make  azo  colors  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Mostly ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  propoi-tion  of  the 
American  demand  that  the  American  producers  supply! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  think  we  supply  about  one- quarter. 

Senator  Aldrich.  By  colors  that  you  make  !  I  do  not  mean  Uie 
total  demand  i'or  all  colors,  but  of  the  colors  you  make  yburself.  What 
proportion  of  the  American  market  have  you  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Is  your  question  what  proportion  we  make  and 
supply  of  the  entire  quantity  used  in  this  country! 

Senator  Aldrich.  p]xa<5tly. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell.  We  think  we 
supply  practically  all  ttie  magenta  that  is  used. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Your  magenta  sells  at  a  reasonably  low  price,  does 
it! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Almost  too  reasonable. 

Seuator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  price  ? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  About  85. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  that  the  principal  color  that  you  make  in  quan- 
tities f 

Mr,  SCHOELLKOPF.  Well,  no ;  it  is  not.  We  make  some  other  colors. 
We  make  more  of  other  colors;  but  that  is  probably  the  greatest  in 
value. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  range  of  prices  of  the  colors  you 
make? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  lu  pure  colors  from  28  cents  to  $2.50. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  think  putting  these  coal-tar  products 
on  the  free  list  would  help  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  I  don't  think  it  would.  It  would  help  us  some- 
what, but  not  a  great  deal,  as  you  can  see  by  the  figures ;  because  even 
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if  they  were  on  the  fre^  list  we  would  not  have  them  as  cheap  as  they 
are  on  the  other  side.  The  cheaper  the  product  is  the  higher  it  would 
oome  to  us  in  percentage. 

Senator  Albbigh.  In  the  petition  which  Mr.  Hudson  presented,  I 
think,  for  you,  you  asked  to  have  these  different  products  put  on  the 
free  list.    Have  you  changed  your  mind  sincef 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  If  that  was  the  case  we  have  changed  our  minds 
since. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hudson  asked,  as  I  understood 
him,  in  behalf  of  all  of  you  people.  I  think  he  presented  a  petition  ask- 
ing to  have  quite  a  list  of  articles,  benzole,  nitro-benzole,  and  various 
other  things,  put  upon  the  free  list.    I  think  you  all  signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  at  that  time.  We  as^d  for  a  specidc 
duty  on  colors  and  asked  that  the  raw  material  should  be  free.  But 
we  soon  found  that  the  raw  material  most  likely  ought  not  to  be  free, 
because  it  was  considered  by  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  protect  our 
industry  here  if  they  showed  ever  so  little  prospect  of  being  prosperods 
the  industry  might  be  developed,  and  the  coal-tar  products  could  cer- 
tainly be  made  here  if  pushed  ahead.  There  is  no  doabt  that  these  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  prosper  in  making  the  raw  material ;  in  making  the 
benzole,  the  analine  oil,  the  toluidiue,  and  in  fact  almost  everything ; 
with  few  exceptions.  There  are  some  exceptions,  articles  which  they 
certainly  would  not  make.  'For  instance,  resorcine,  which  would  not 
be  used  in  large  quantities.  We  could  probably  make  it  ourselves  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  other  faetories ;  if  we  were  making  it  ourselves  for 
our  own  purposes;  then  it  would  probably  pay  us  to  make  it.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  about  that.    What  do  you  think  of  that,  Dr.  Koehler! 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  It  is  possible  it  might  be  made  here. 

Mr*  Mebz  We  could  not  buy  it  trom  anybody  else,  because  it  would 
cost  too  much  here.  If  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  remains  we  will  have  to 
see  if  we  can  make  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  The  benzole  we  can  make  here. 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  know  it  can  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  We  make  it  now,  in  fact. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  are  making  it  to-day! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  large  quantities! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Yes;  we  make  and  use  large  quantities. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  would  notimi>ortitif  it  was  free,  on  account 
of  the  transportation. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Benzole  is  simply  distilled  oflF  of  tar. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  any  idea  a  great  deal  would  be  imported 
ff  it  was  free! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Hardly.  I  don't  think  the  vessels  would  take  it. 
We  have  a  terrible  job  to  export  it. 

Senator  aldbigh.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  preparation  of  coal- 
tar  that  is  now  dutiable  you  use  tx)  anf  extent. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  I  can  give  you  an  idea. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  it  of  any  consequence  ! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Do  you  refer  to  that  which  is  dutiable! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes ;  and  is  imported. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  There  is  binitrotoluole. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  do  you  import  in  a  yeai  ! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  We  use  in  one  particular  line  900  pounds  in  a 
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week;  bat  We  liave  had  to  use  about  four  times  that  amount.  We 
would  like  to  supply  it  to  the  people  makiug  Bismarck  brown.  The 
trouble  is  we  are  beiug  driven  out. 

Senator  Albrich.  The  principal  coal  tar  preparation  you  use  as  a 
biise  for  your  business  is  aniline  oil,  and  you  do  uot>want  that  to  pay  a 
duty! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPP.  We  do  not  object  to  having  it  on  the  dutiable  list 
if  you  are  bound  to  have  it  there. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  are  not  bound  to  have  it  there. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  would  it  aflect  you  if  it  was  put  on  the  duty 
list! 

Mr.  Merz.  It  would  stop  the  manufacture  of  fnchsine  at  once. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  If  it  was  put  on  the  dutiable  list  and  the  duty 
left  as  it  is  on  the  colors,  it  would  close  up  the  industry. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  If  we  should  put  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  it,  have 
you  any  idea  it  would  be  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  I  think  it  would  ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  have  the  plant  to  make  it.  In  fact,  we  did 
make  aniline  oil  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  import  in  order  to  make  aniline 
oil! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  get  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Eerc  iu  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  about  the 
supply  of  coal-tar  in  this  country  t 

Mr. .SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes;  he  does  not  know  the  first  thing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  His  statement  to  us  was  that  the  coal-tar  of  this 
country  was  not  suitable  for  any  of  these  colors. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  nonsense, 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  says  the  German  chemists  use  English  coal- 
tar. 

Dr.  KoEHLER.  No,  indeed ;  they  use  the  same  as  here. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  the  German  manufacturers  import  their  coal- 
tar  from  London. 

Dr.  Kgehler.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  it  from  London.  They  do  not  got 
the  coal-tar.    They  get  the  benzole. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Tliey  get  the  coal-tar  products! 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  use  the  coal-tar  of  Germany  in  tlu  s  • 
manufactories  at  all? 

Dr.  K(EHLER.  They  get  the  greater  part  in  England,  and  some  \\\):.' 
Germany.    They  used  to  get  some  from  here. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  coal-tar  of 
this  country  and  the  coal-tar  of  England  f 

Dr.  KcEHLER.  No,  sir  j  no  diflF(irence  at  all.  You  can  just  as  well 
make  aniline  oil  here  as  in  Germany  as  far  as  the  coal-tar  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  difference. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  we  have  to  get  it  from  England  f 

Dr.  KoEHLER.  The  coal-tar  f 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Dr.  KoEHLER.  No;  we  can  get  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  make  these  fine  colors  such  as  Mr.  Pickhardt 
wants  on  the  free  list,  alizarine  brown,  alizarine  orange,  alizarine  blue, 
etc.,  from  American  coal-tart 

Dr.  KoEHLER.  Certainly  we  can. 
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Mr  ScHOELLKOPP.  No.       '  '    V  y 

Mr  Mkkz.  We  caa  make  them,  decidedly,  but  we  cannotmat^.tJkBnf 
in  competition. 

Seuator  Aldeich.  You  can  not  make  them  in  competition  \ 

Dn  KoEHLKB.  We  could  if  the  labor  was  equally  cheap  We  could 
make  them  from  coal-tar. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  word!  I  think  these  gentle- 
men misunderstand  yourquestion.  You  asked  whether  that  color  could 
be  made  in  competition  with  European  colors — alizarine  brown,  alizarine 
yellow,  and  orange.  They  must  take  into  consideration  that  these  col- 
ors can  not  be  made  direct  from  the  coal  tar.  They  must  be  made  from 
alizarine.  The  red  alizarine  must  be  made  first.  Then  it  comes  here. 
If  yoa  make  the  alizarine  first  you  would  have  to  get  a  large  plant  and 
would  not  have  to  have  alizarine  on  the  free  list.  If  you  can  not  make 
alizarine,  then  that  is  the  first  question.  If  you  get  the  alizarine  free 
from  the  other  side  you  then  can  make  these  colors  from  the  alizarine. 
If  you  have  the  alizarine  free  here  then  we  can  make  alizarine  orange, 
alizarine  brown,  alizarine  blue,  and  alizarine  black  from  tliat  alizarine. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  ! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Merz.  If  we  have  to  make  the  alizarine  red,  which  comes  direct 
from  anthracine,  then  we  are  helpless.  We  can  not  make  the  alizarine 
here,  because  there  is  no  protection  on  the  alizarine.  We  would  have 
to  stop  entirely. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Could  you,  if  you  had  35  per  cent,  duty  on  aliza- 
rine red? 

Mr.  Merz.  I  don't  know  whether  we  could  or  not. 

Mr.  dCHOELLKOPF.  1  don't  think  we  could. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  plant  is  too  expensive? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  The  plant  is  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  could  be  done  if  anybody  would  invest  the  money 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Nobody  would  invest  a  million  dollars  in  a  thing 
of  that  kind.  The  point  is  this:  That  the  raw  material  for  alizarine 
blue,  brown,  and  black  is  not  coal-tar.  It  is  alizarine  red.  One  is  not 
an  alizarine  color  any  way. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  you  mean  ! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Black  is  not  an  alizarine  color  any  way.  It  is  a 
coal-tar  color  simply,  which  is  made  from  na[)Iithaline.  He  does  not 
know  it.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  He  thinks  it  is  an  alizarine 
color. 

Seuator  HiscocK.  He  mentioned  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Pickhardt  is  a  man  of  intelligence. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  I  can  show  to  you  the  same  prei)aration. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  they  not  make  any  black  at  all  f 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Not  from  alizarine;  not  the  black  he  referred 
to. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  Alizarine  blue  and  alizarine  orange  are  made  from 
alizarine.    The  black  is  made  from  naphthaline. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  Mr.  Pickhardt  is  a  very  intelligent  man. 
I  would  not  like  to  suppose  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about 
in  that  case.  ^ 

Mr.  Mebz.'  He  made  some  statements  in  his  remarks  before  this  com- 
mittee which,  if  they  were  published,  would  make  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  chemical  world. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Wc  are  going  to  print  them. 
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%     Mr.  Mebz.  Tb<!a  he  will  be  made  very  iidiculous. 
^Y^ir- SCHOgiiLKOPP.  He  says  in  his  opinion  the  reason  why  alizarine 
is  Q&^JSibii  because  it  goes  throngh  such  a  terrible  heat. 

JMLr.  Mebz.  It  is  so  fast  because  of  its  peculiar  composition. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  He  ought  to  know  better  than  that.  Most  of 
these  colors  have  to  pass  through  heat.  Magenta  is  brought  up  to  two 
or  three  hundred  degrees  centigrade.  It  is  smelted;  so  is  blue.  It  is 
not  the  heat.  It  is  the  chemical  reaction  that  produces  the  color.  He 
speaks  as  if  the  alizarine  was  formed  and  they  heated  it  up  in  order  to 
make  it  fast.     From  a  chemical  point  of  view  that  is  rubbish. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  alizarine  black  f 

Dr.  EoEHLER.  There  is  such  a  thing,  but  it  is  not  made  from  aliz- 
arine.    It  is  made  from  uaptbaliue. 

Senator  Albrigh.  There  is  no  black  made  from  alizarine  f 

Dr.  KoEHLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Mr.  Pickhardt  is  a  smarfman.  He  knows  how  to 
get  patents  and  make  money  out  of  them,  but  he  does  not  know  much 
about  chemistry. 

Senator  HisoooK.  He  said  he  did  not.  , 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  but  a  man 
who  has  been  in  his  business  as  long  as  Mr.  Pickhardt  has  ought  to 
know  whether  a  black  could  be  n^ade  from  alizarine  or  not. 

Mr.  Merz.  He  could  not  tell  anything  about  that. 

Dr.  Eoehler.  That  is  an  American  patent  of  Pickhardt's. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  his  patent.  He  said  he  had  a  patent  for 
it.    Is  it  made  from  naphthaline  f     ' 

Dr.  Kobhler.  It  is  made  from  naphthaline. 

Mr.  Merz.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  alizarine  in  it,  or  anything  that 
*    belongs  to  alizarine. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  could  you  call  ii  properly  a  commercial 
alizarine  black  ? 

Mr.  Merz.  It  may  be  done  for  special  purposes.  I  do  not  know. 
We  suppose  that  the  men  who  prepare  this  book  I  have  mentioned 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They  are  experts  on  the  other 
side. 

Dr.  B^OEHLBR.  It  is  an  analogous  constituent  of  alizarine.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  naphthaline  as  cosine  does  to  anthracine.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  same.    It  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Merz.  You  might  call  one  cousin  the  brother  of  a  sister,  but  the 
other  cousin  is  certainly  not  the  brother  of  the  sister.  Both  are  cousins, 
but  both  are  not  brothers.    That  is  about  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  clear  x>n  one  point.  Is  anthracine  the 
foundation  of  alizarine  ? 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  Ycs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pickhardt  stated  distinctly  that  anthracine 
could  be  produced  only  from  the  coal-tars  of  London,  because  those  coal- 
tars  contained  in  them  constituents  of  color,  elements  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  coal-tars  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Except  it  might  be  in  Philadelphia  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  He  said  he  believed  in  Philadelphia  they  had 
some  coal-tar  to  produce  it,  but  that  all  other  coal-tars  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  used. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Because  of  the  process  used  in  making  the  gas. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  understood  him  to  go  beyond  that  and  say 
that  there  was  something  away  down  deep  in  these  coal-tars, of  London 
that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  coal-tars  of  the  United  States.     He 
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made  that  statement  ftnd  I  recollect  it  very  distinctly ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  raw  material  tor  these  products  is  a  raw  material  that  mnst  be 
imported ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  disadvantage  of  manufacturing  these 
colors  in  the  United  States  was  very  great,  because  you  were  compelled 
to  import  all  your  raw  material  practically,  and  therefore  you  were  just 
making  a  little  bit  of  an  industry  here  as  compared  with  the  great  chem- 
ical works  in  Germany;  that  they  made  all  these  things  principally  in 
Germany. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Now  answer  that  proposition. 

Mr  SoHOELLKOPF.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  that  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  previous  to  1880  anthracene  was  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  Philadelphia  and  exported. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  told  us  that. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  They  produced  anthracene  in  New  York  and  ex- 
ported it.  They  did  not  produce  it  in  Chicago  and  S^int  Louis,  because 
they  did  not  go  as  far  as  that.  They  simply  distill  off  their  light  oils  and 
sell  the  light  oil.  They  distill  still  further  and  sell  the  dead  oils,  and 
what  remains — the  pitch — they  get  too  good  a  price  for  to  induce  them  to 
distill  anything  beyond  that,  and  get  nothing  for  the  pitch.  The  reason, 
they  produced  anthracene  in  Philadelphia  was  because  they  had  no  mar- 
ket for  the  pitch.  They  distilled  off  the  anthracene  and  sold  that  to 
England,  and  shipped  the  pit<;h  as  it  was  then,  fit  to  be  used  for  roofing, 
mostly  to  Italy.  It  is  used  there  in  making  coal  bricks.  They  take  coal 
dust,  soften  it,  and  make  bricks  out  of  it.  The  tar  in  Buffalo  which  we 
distill  ourselves,  and  the  tar  of  Chicago,  the  light  oils  of  which  we  get 
from  Cleveland  and  Erie,  and  all  those  places;  in  fact  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  that  tar  should  not  contain  anthracene. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  do  you  account  for  what  Dr.  Koehler  states, 
that  thej^  import  anthracene  or  benzoic  from  London  to  .Germany  I 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  before  and  it  slipped 
my  mind.  It  is  simply  because  they  use  more  in  Germany  than  they 
can  produce  there.  .  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  lu  Germany  there  are  eighteen  factories.  I  think 
one  of  them  is  as  large  as  all  those  in  Efigland.  There  are  six  in  Eng- 
land. I  think  Mr.  Pickhardt's  factory  is  larger  tharf  all  of  those  j  larger 
than  the  whole  six. 

Senator  Aldrich.  His  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  His  is  the  largest.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
They  can  not  get  enough  in  Germany.  There  is  more  tar  made  in 
England  alone  than  on  the  entire  Continent. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  use  gas  or  charcoal  I 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  They  do  not  use  gas. 

Senator  Aldrich.  "What  stopped  tbe  manufacture  of  anthracene? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  The  low  price.  Now,  instead  of  distilling  the 
pitch  from  the  tar  and  getting  the  anthracene,  they  have  a  combination, 
a  pool  among  the  coal-tar  people,  and  they  dump  about  one  hundred 
thousand  barrels  into  the  ocean;  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  the 
pare  tar. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  this  country  t 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  In  this  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  told  us  if  the  anthracene  is  taken  out  of  tjie 
coal-tar  it  could  not  be  used  for  roofing  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  not  strictly  true.  Formerly,  as  I  was 
saying,  they  used  to  make  anthracene  in  New  York,  and,  of  course,  they 
got  considerable  of  this  hard  pitch,    They  exported  some  and  some  they 
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remixed  with  dead  oils  to  bring:  it  up  to  the  proper  cousistency.  After 
stopping  the  distillation  of  anthracene,  and  belbre  letting  it  get  bard^ 
they  w'otild  mix  in  some  dead  oil  and  that  would  make  it  6f  the  proper 
consistency  tor  roofing.  Even  today  our  people  in  Buffalo,  the  roofers, 
we  supply  with  pitch,  straight-run  and  cut-back.  Some  say  they  would 
rather  have  cut-back  pitch,  and  others  say  they  would  rather  have 
straight-run  pitch. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  t 

Mr.  ScHOELLKorp.  The  anthra^.ene  is  taken  out  of  one,  and  in  the 
other  it  stays  in.  It  is  not  distilled  so  far.  We  simply  distill  off  the 
light  oiL 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  anthracene  at  all  f 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  which  I  gathered 
from  Mr.  Pickhardt's  general  statement — whether  it  is  in  there  or  not 
I  do  not  remember.  1  gathered  from  Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  that 
the  production  of  these  colors  was  gradually  passing  away  from  Eng- 
land and  being  concentrated  in  Germany ;  that  they  could  make  them 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  they  could  in  England  and  even  in  France; 
and  that  the  industry  was  gradually  fading  out  in  both  England  and 
France  where  all  the  raw  material  is  free.  One  of  his  arguments  was 
that  no  duty  that  we  could  put  upon  these  articles  would  enable  you  to 
compete  with  these  people  in  Germany.  That  was  his  general  state- 
ment.   What  answer  have  you  to  make  to  that! 

Mr.  Merz-  Will  you  allow  me  to  reply  to  that  t  I  would  say  that  I 
spent  several  months  in  England  a  lew  years  ago,  and  several  months  in 
Germany,  and  1  found  that  in  England  naturally,  from  the  looks  of  their 
factories  and  naturally  from  the  men  they  have  around  there  who  own 
those  factories,  they  were  not  up  to  the  business.  In  Germany  I  found 
an  entirely  different  spirit.  The  people  in  Germany  go  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  matter  and  work  like  beavers.  I  might  say,  to  give  a  full 
understanding  of  it,  that  when  tbe  Englishman  sees  a  thing  and  finds 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  he  goes  and  invests  his  money  and  works 
it  just  as  far  as  he  can,  but  when  his  brain  gives  out  he  finds  the  cause 
somewhere  else.  That  is  the  reason  why  in  England  the  coal-tar  iudus* 
try  is  going  backward  and  in  Germany  it  is  going  forward,  ^ot  only  that, 
biit  a  good  many  other  industries  are  going  backward  in  England,  l^he 
alum  industry  and  the  soda  industry  are  making  tremendous  strides  in 
Germany,  and  if  the  Englishmen  don't  look  out  they  will  get  the  whole  of 
their  business  in  a  shoit  time,  in  spite  of  having  the  raw  material  free. 

I  remember  when  we  started  our  ultramarine  business  not  long  ago, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  we  were  successful  and  worked  it  up 
to  a  large  business.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  tariff*  came  up.  We 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  asked  my  partner  what  we  should  do  if 
we  were  to  he  destroyed  in  that  business.  I  made  the  proposition 
that  if  we  were  ruined  in  that  business  we  would  go  to  England  and 
manufacture  ultramarine  in  England.  He  asked  me  why.  Isaid,  *'In 
England  we  have  the  coal  and  the  clay  and  the  soda  ash  and  the  brim- 
stone  just  as  cheap  as  anywhere  else."  He  said  it  could  not  be  made 
there;  that  the  people  did  not  succeed.  Why!  They  say  the  air  is 
different.  The  air  in  England  consists  of  as  much  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
as  anywhere  else.  That  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  the  way  they  use  their  brains  in  business.  You  might  sell 
those  men  all  the  patents  and  all  the  prescriptions  in  the  world  and 
that  would  not  furnish  the  brains.  That  is  where  the  difiiculty  comes 
in. 
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Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  that  will  explain 
the  thing  pretty  clearly,  I  think.  Say,  for  instance,  an  En^ishmau 
wants  to  make  magenta. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Give  us  the  facts,  please ;  those  arje  what  we  want 
to  know.    What  may  be  the  case  is  a  kind  of  philosophical  rensoning. 

Senator  Biscock/  State  the  fadts. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Suppose  an  Englishman  wants  to  make  magenta. 
He  will  hire  a  chemist  in  Germany,  build  up  a  factory  and  run  it  for  a 
year.  After  it  has  been  going  for  a  year  the  thing  seems  to  run  very 
smoothly,  and  he  will  think  he  is  probably  able  to  get  along  without 
the  chemist  and  will  discharge  him.  He  probaJ[)ly  will  be  then  getting 
30  per  cent,  yield.  When  he  discharges  his  chemist  he  sticks  to  30  per 
cent.  In  the  mean  while  a  German  will  have  half  a  dozen  chemists 
working  on  that  problem  and  improving  the  ^ield  all  the  time.  In  five 
years  hence  the  German  will  be  getting  50  per  cent,  and  the  English- 
man 30  per  cent.    That  is  the  reason  they  are  going  back. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  another  m  ay  of  stating  just  what  Mr.  Merz 
said. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  what  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  other  people  say,  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  German  is  the 
cheapness  of  professional  skill  over  there.  I  would  like  to  a^k  Dr. 
Koehler  two  or  three  questions  about  that.  Is  it  possible  that  we  will 
be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  that  ]>articular  for  a  long  time  to  come  f 

Dr.  Koehler.  Professional  skill  will  come  over  here  if  you  want  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Did  you  work  on  a  salary  in  Germany  f 

Dr.  Koehler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  of  a  salary,  if  you  have  no  objection  t 
Otherwise,  of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  inquire. 

Senator  Uiscock.  Take  the  relative  proportions. 

Mr.  ScnoELLKOPF.  State  your  sjiltiry  over  there. 

Dr.  Koehler.  It  was,  when  1  came,  about  $<>00. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  How  much  was  it  when  you  leftt 

Dr.  Koehler.  When  I  left  it  was  about  |4,000. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Over  th^re  I 

Dr.  Koehler.  Over  there. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  you  had  a  very  much  higher  salary  than  any- 
body else,  I  suppose.    Were  you  the  chief  chemist  when  you  left! 

Dr.  Koehler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  They  pay  their  good  men  well  over  there. 

Dr.  Koehler.  There  were  about  nine  chemists  besides  me. 

Senator  ALDRIC^.  When  you  went  there. 

Dr.  Koehler.  When  1  went  there.  When  I  left,  nine  years  later, 
there  were  about  forty.    Now  they  have  about  sixty. 

Senator  Aldrich.  They  pay  the  younger  chemists  about  $000  of  our 
money. 

Dr.  Koehler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merz.  Some  of  these  chemists  get  dividends  for  certain  work 
they  do,  or  certain  increases  in  production. 

Dr.  Koehler.  It  would  be  about  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  many  men  were  there  in  Mr.  Pickhardt's  es- 
tablishment that  received  $4,000  when  you  left  5  anybody  but  yourself  t 

Dr.  Koehler.  Certainly;  about  ten  who  received  more  than  I  did. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  see  any  great  saving  then.  How  much 
salary  would  a  chemist  of  that  kind  get  over  here  ? 

Dr.  Koehler.  W^ell,  he  would  demaud  about  double  that  sum  over 
here. 
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Mr.  Mebz.  They  are  just  like  tbe  singers  and  artists.  When  they 
are  over  there  they  are  satisfied  and  content  and  do  not  want  to  come 
here.  I  woulc)  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  respect  to  the  salaries 
of  chemists  if  yon  will  permit.  Take  a  small  factory,  like  ours ;  under 
tbe  present  circumstances  we  have  to  employ  a  chemist,  and  at  tho 
same  time  have  to  employ  a  good  one.  Mr.  Schoellkopf  employed 
Dr.  Koehler,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  a  fine  chemical  knowl- 
edge. The,  Schoellkopfs  thought  with  his  help  they  could  probably  im- 
prove their  business  and  be  able  to  pay  him  a  very  high  salary.  Dr. 
Koehler  tried  it.  -  He  found  the  circumstances  here,  the  tariff,  the  busi- 
ness situation,  and  all  that,  so  dead  against  him  that  it  was  hard  to 
make  headway  against  them  all.  He  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the  thing  ' 
going  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

In  our  factory  we  had  one  chemist  at  first;  that  gentleman  did  very 
well.  His  salary  was  not  a  fixed  salary,  but  we  gave  him  a  guaranty 
of  13,000  a  year  from  the  start.  We  were  making  nothing  but  fuchsine. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  know  whether  we  would  make  $1,000  or  $3,000, 
or  nothing  in  fuchsine.  Our  hope  was  to  be  able  to  extend  the  business 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  pay  him  profitably  to  us  the  $3,000  and 
^give  him  dividends  on  his  increase  of  production.  While  he  was  experi- 
menting he  discovered  a  very  fine  color.  He  not  only  made  the  color, 
but  it  was  one  he  had  never  made  before.  He  worked  it  out  himself. 
HjB  is  a  young  man  who  was  educated  here.  He  had  been  in  Europe  to 
study  chemistry  and  came  back  and  was  able  to  cope  with  those  difficult 
problems.  We  were  successful  with  that  color  as  Mr.  Pickhardt  found 
out,  because  we  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  his  business  in  that  line  and 
even  surpassed  him  in  many  ways.  When  the  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound 
was  taken  off  we  all  stared  at  each  other  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
for  the  future.  The  chemist  wanted  to  make  a  contract  with  us  for  a 
long  time  and  I  did  not  know  what  we  could  do.  I  oould  not  make  a 
contract  with  him  for  nine  or  ten  years,  because  we  did  not  know  whether 
the  duty  would  not  be  taken  off  entirely  within  six  months. 

As  soon  as  this  tariff  business  is  settlexl  in  our  favor  we  can  pay  this 
chemist  properly.  We  have,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  engaged  two 
other  men  since  then,  because  we  could  not  get  along  with  our  work 
without  them.  We  had  to  do  something.  We  engaged  them  and  we 
have  to  pay  them,  and  do  not  know  where  we  will  get  the  money  back. 
The  fact  is  that  since  we  have  gone  into  the  business  we  do  not  like  to 
turn  around  and  say  we  will  give  it  up.  If  we  have  any  great  success, 
of  course  we  are  willing  that  these  gentlemen  shall  share  it  with  us.  I 
think  the  Messrs.  Schoellkopf  will  have  no  objection  to  giving  Dr.  Koehler 
$10,000  a  year  if  the  business  will  pay ;  and  we  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  It  is  hard  to  pay  high  salaries  when  you  are 
losing  money. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  really  do  pay  pretty  high  salaries. 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true  chemists  are 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  they  are  here.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  salary  of  $4,000  there  is  equivalent  to  a  salary  of 
$6,000  here,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  living  is  cheaper  there. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  people  over  there  are  not  only  able  to  manufacture 
colors.  Dr.  Koehler  did  not  manufacture  colors  there.  He  did  not  go 
out  of  the  factory  and  work  there  or  superintend  tins  or  that.  He  was 
ill  the  laboratory.    He  bad  to  study  out  the  practict^l  way  of  working 
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these  tbiugs  in  the  laboratory.  There  was  the  valae  of  his  services. 
He  may  have  a  dozen  different  problems  to  work  out  and  only  one  will 
saoceed.  If  they  get  one  alizarine  his  services  will  be  paid  hundred 
times  over.  ' 

The  Ghaieman.  You  say  when  they  took  off  the  duty  of  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  and  60  cents  a  pound  in  1883  you  were  much  injured.  What 
were  you  selling  this  eosine  for  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  sell  the  fuchsine  for  85  cents.  In  some  places  we  get 
for  special  qualities  $1. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  were  yon  getting  at  that  time  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  When! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Before  1883. 

The  Chaibman.  And  ndw  you  get  85  cent43  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  For  eosine  f  how  much  do  you  get! 

Mr.  Mebz.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  I  am  now  only  speak- 
ing of  large  contract  prices.  I  do  not  speak  of  small  sales  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen pounds.  I  am  ready  to  make  a  contract  tx>day  with  any  one  for 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  In  faet  I  received  a  letter  yesterday 
that  a  quantity  of  2,000  pounds  was  sold  at  $1.25.  Before  the,  tariff 
was  changed  the  price  was  $3.50. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  a  duty  of  50  cents  a 
lH)nnd,  then,  in  the  ad  valorem  sense,  was  a  less  duty  than  we  give  you 
nowl 

Mr.  Mebz.  No  ;  35  per  cent  and  50  cents.  It  was  35  per  cent,  and 
50  cents. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Now  it  is  only  35  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  more,  relatively. 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  see  now  how  you  figure. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  more  than  on  the  present  price. 

Mr.  BcHOELLKOPF.  We  do  not  ask  for  that  50  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  You  ask  for  10  cents  on  your  azo  colors  and  25  cents 
a  pound  on  your  non-azo  colors.    I  suppose  alizarine  is  a  non-azo  color. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  higher  colors  are  all  nonazo  colors,  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  are  these  azo  colors  worth  a  pound  now  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  In  the  market  with  the  present  duty  they  vary  from  30 
cents  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  What  is  that ;  the  non-azo  colors  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  mean  the  azo  colors. 

Mr.  Sohoellsopf.  The  duty  now  is  35  per  cent,  and  the  duty  we 
propose,  figured  out  on  arr  ad  valorem  basis,  would  be  42  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  On  the  same  kind  f 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  On  an  average.  It  would  be  higher  on  some 
kinds  and  about  equal  on  the  others. 

Mr.  Mebz.  You  will  find  it  on  the  last  two  pages  of  our  statement 
We  have  figured  it  out  so  as  to  show  the  difference  between  most  of 
them.  We  speak  of  fuchsine  here  as  the  only  fuchsine  that  can  come 
into  consideration.    It  is  the  very  finest  and  hic^hest  grade  fuchsine. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  sells  abroad  at  a  cost  of  84 
cents  and  you  sell  it  for  85 1 

Mr.  Mebz.  No;  not  the  same  quality.  In  speaking  of  the  quality 
we  speak  of  a  quality  which  is  much  higher  than  we  sell  here  at  85 
cents. 

92  TAB 
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^   Senator  Albi^ioh.  What  is  the  quality  you  sell  at  85  cents  f 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  are  speaking  here  of  absolutely  pore  colots. 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  85-Geut  quality  may.  be  worth  over  there  bow  mujcbi 
Mr.  Schoellkopf  f 

Mr.  ScHOELiaKOPF.  Seventy  cents. 

Mr.  Mesz.  Say  .75  or  78  cents.  I  know  I  have  had  conversations 
with  gentlemen  w^ho  have  been  witnesses  in  custom-house  cases  whtioce 
I  was  the  merchant  appraiser  on  fuchsine,  and  they  stated  to  me  that 
fuchsine  sold  over  there  at  3  shillings  a  pound,  the  quality  that  they 
were  making.  The  quality  which  they  wanted  to  impprt  at  3  ^duJUugs 
a  pound  could  not  be  admitted,  because  it  was  considered  to  be  .uuddr- 
valued. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  your  objection  to  putting  these  alii^arine 
dyes  on  the  free  list,  if  you  do  not  make  tbe(»  here  t 

Senator  Albbigh.  And  can  not  make  them. 

Mr.  SoHOELLEOPF.  Oor  objection  is  that  we  can  make  them. 

Senator  Ai;j>bicq.  You  can  not  make  them  with  the  present  rate  of 
duty! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Ifot  with  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Mebz.  If  the  duty  is  to  remain  as  it  is  you  might  as  well  put  the 
whole  business  on  the  free  list. 

The  Ghaibman.  According  to  your  statement,  the  duty  is  now  35 
per  cent,  and  you  only,  propose  to  increase  it  to  42,  that  iS;  yon  only 
add  7  per  cent  on  an  average  to  these  colors. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  That  is  true;  but  although  the  duty  is  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  that  duty  is  not  eollected. 

The  Ghaibman.  Mr.  Pickhardt  stated  to  us  there  had  never  beep 
any  complaint  of  underv^uaUon  in  these  colors  and  dyes. 

Mr,  Schoellkopf.  Great  Heavens!  There  is  not  a  week  passes  wijth* 
out  it. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  special  a^ent  the  other  day 
in  which  he  said  be  wished  he  could  call  upon  me  as  a  merchant  ap- 
praiser. But  it  would  not  do.  With  regard  to  these  alizarine  dyes 
I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  an  alizarine  black  which  does  not  coji- 
tain  a  particle  of  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  called  alizarine  black  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  called  alizarine  black  in  this  book,  according  to 
the  commercial  name.  It  goes  under  that  name.  This  very  acieutific 
man  calls  it  alizarine  black  in  his  Wiork.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as 
alizarine  black.  In  one  of  thex^olumus  in  his  book  he  states  that  it 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  alizariue  or  anything  like  it.  If  you 
put  alizarine  black,  alizariue  browu,  alizarine  orange,  and  tk^  oUier 
alizarine  on  the  free  list,  then  there  will  be  no  end  to  alizarine  colors. 
AH  the  aniline  colors  will  soon  be  knocked  out  with  alizarine  colors  and 
they  will  all  be  free. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  leave  out  the  black  which  is  not  aliza- 
,  rine  and  put  in  these  other  alizarine  colors. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  That  would  not  change  the  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Why  should  we  not  make  them  as  well  as  the 
coal-tar  oblors  ? 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  say  you  do  not  make  them. 

Mr.  SOHQELLKOPF.  .There  are  a  great  many  we  do  not  make  because 
•  it'does  not  pay. us  with  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Albbiqh.  It  is  difficult  for  <ust  to^ettle  what  should  go  on 
the  free  list  in  tbis  case. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  We  do  not  wapt  any  pf  ^thftoolors  on  the  free  list 
,  because  we  can  make  them  aU« 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Y oa  do  not  expect  us  to  pat  alizarine  on  the  dati- 
able  list,  do  you  t  ^ 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOPF.  Not  at  all ;  we  do  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  am  perfectly  $atisfied  with  the  experience  I  had  with 
the  bromo-flaoric  acid.    This  will  be  the  same ;  on  the  same  scale. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  acids  at  all  t 

Mr.  Merz.  We  import  one  acid,  a  substance  with  long,  needle  Jike 
crystals.    It  is  actually  a  chemical  acid  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  what  do  you  use  it  for  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  For  making  tbis  color,  eosiue.  We  use  resorcipe  and 
this  acid. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  yon  use  picric  acid  at  all ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPP.  That  is  a  dye. 

The  GHAIB31  AN.  Tbe  custom-house  people  tell  us  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  diatingnisbing  between  an  acid  and  a  color.;  that  some 
things  that  are  offered  for  import  as  acids  tbey  call  colors.  Is  there  any 
way  by  which  you  can  draw  that  line  ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  is. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  You  can  draw  it  very  easily.  If  you  had  a  chem- 
ist at  the  custom-house  that  knew  something  about  chemistry  yen  would 
be  all  right.    Picric  acid  ii^  not  an  acid. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Does  not  Dr.  Bacon  know  anything  aboat  chem- 
istry f 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  does  not;  but  he  hasn't 
got  the  time  to  analyze  these  products.  He  simply  takes  them  and 
tiests  them.  There  is  not  enough  force  to  enable  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers to  go  into  the  matter  scientifically  and  analyse  each  article. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Take  for  instance  rosolic  acid,  which  is  also  in  dispute 
now.  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  for  rosolic  acid  except  as  a  color. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  water.  If  they  make  it  over  there  with  alkali  it  is 
soluble;  but  tbey  do  not  like  to  make  it  with  alHali,  because  we  can  pat 
it  into  alkali  very  readily.  When  it  comes  over  here  it  is  a  hard  lump., 
If  it  is  made  with  alkali  it  will  run.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  it  is 
soluble  in  alkali,  and  then  the  dye  is  ready  and  can  be  use<l  for  any- 
thing. It  is  not  used  much  now.  It  is  a  very  inferior  thing,  anyhow ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.  You  cannot  use  rosalic  acid  for  anything 
else  but  as  a  dye.  Picric  acid  is  also  nothing  but  a  dve.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  picric  acid  is  nothing  but  a  dye  ? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  They  use  it  on  the  other  side  now  ext^isively 
for  explosives. 

Mr.  Mebz.  On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  nitrogen  in  it.  It  is 
used  on  that  account.  Formerly  it  wad  not  used  for  anything  except  as 
a  dye.  That  was  all.  So  it  is  with  bromo-fluoric  acid.  It  is  nothing 
bat  a  dye.    It  can  not  be  used  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Merz  a  question  about  ultra- 
marine blue.  Is  it  true  that  all  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
consolidated  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  you  sell  it  all  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  all  sold  out  of  one  office. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  the  price  is  the  samef 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ALDBi<m.  There  is  no  competition. 

Mr.  Mbbz«  There  is  no  competition  now. 

Senator  Aldbich,  I  noticed  in  the  price  list  which  Mr.  Pickharclt 
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famished  ns  that  yoa  sell  some  grades  of  altran^arlne  ait  5, 6,  and  7 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Fonr  and  ahalf  cents  a  ]K>nnd  dnty  makesa  pretty 
large  percentage  on  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  will  give  you  an  explanation  of  that.  These  colors  are 
used  very  little  here.  There  is  hardly  any  consumed ;  not  more  than 
perhaps  one-fifteenth  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the  ultramarine  used 
here  is  adulterated.  When  we  started  here  we  figured  on  the  American 
market  on  the  same  basis  as  it  was  in  Europe ;  on  highly  adulterated 
goods.  We  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it  But  when 
we  came  here  we  found  the  American  consumer  was  much  further 
ahead  in  that  respect.  They  would  not  use  adulterated  goods ;  not 
even  the  paint  men ;  only  those  who  sell  paint  over  the  counter  to  col- 
ored men  for  whitewashing,  etc. 

The  Chaibman.  For  mixed  paints  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  For  adulterated  paints.  The  people  who  use  ultramarine 
in  their  factories  never  dreamed  of  using  an  adulterated  material.  ^  They 
all  used  the  pure  article.  They  asked  for  a  special  shade,  for  a  special 
fineness,  and  a  special  strength  ibr  different  purposes.  The  men  who 
use  it  for  paper-making  use  a  special  shade  and  strength  and  other 
qilaliflcations  which  are  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  calico  printers 
use  probably  four  or  five  different  shades  of  special  strength  and  ouly  a 
pure  article.  Then  there  were  the  window-shade  men  and  the  paper- 
making  men  and  the  paint  men.  They  all  used  special  sha^les.  It  had 
reached  such  a  point  that  these  people  knew  all  the  brands  very  well, 
and  which  one  was  necessary  in  each  case.  We  went  into  the  mauufact- 
'ure  of  it  in  1869.    At  that  time  the  duty  was  25  per  cent 

Senator  Aldbioh*  What  was  the  price  of  ultramarine  at  that  time  t 

Mr»  Mebz.  I  will  have  to  give  you  a  special  brand,  because  the  brands 
were  numerous  and  I  could  not  give  them  all.  It  would  take  too  much 
time.    I  will  name  one  brand,  the  H.  M.    At  that  time  it  was  the  H.  B. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  that  a  pure  ultramarine  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  is  a  pure  ultramarine.  Now  it  is  worth  9  cents.  At 
that  time,  when  the  duty  was  25  per  cent,  the  price  of  that  article  was 
16  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Abroad  or  here  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Here.  It  was  sold  here  under  a  25  per  cent,  duty  at  16 
centa.    Very  large  quantities  were  sold  probably  at  15  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  know  what  the  foreign  price  was  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Somewhere  about  12  cents  at  that  time.  This  articles  I 
want  to  say  was  a  medium  grade.;  not  a  very  fine  article,  but  an  article 
that  had  been  sold  broadcast  all  over  the  country  and  had  a  good 
reputation.  So  we  had  to  imitate  that  brand.  At  that  time  it  was  sell- 
ing  for  15  cents.  Of  course  when  we  came  into  the  market  there  was 
no  chance  for  us  to  sell  it  to  any  dealer  or  consumer,  because  they  all 
rejected  it.  Ultramarine  was  a  fancy  color  which  nobody  dared  to  ac- 
cept unless  they  knew  the  brand  exactly;  at  least  that  was  what  peo- 
ple thought.  We  went  to  the  calico  printers  and  we  were  given  the 
cold  shoulder  at  once.  They  would  not  accept  it  under  any  circum- 
stances. We  went  to  the  paper-hangers  and  they  shut  the  door  in  front 
of  us.  They  would  not  talk  ultramarine  at  all.  We  couldn't  do  any- 
thing. I  found  some  men  who  considered  it  three  or  four  weeks.  We 
could  not  sell  it  to  any  extent  because  people  were  prejudiced  against  it. 

Finally,  happily  for  us,  the  French  and  German  war  broke  out,  and 
they  could  not  get  any  ultramarine  from  the  other  side,  and  began  to 
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bny  our  article.  One  man  in  New  York  commenced  baying  more 
heaTilji  and  finally  we  got  more  trade.  Still  the  people  on  the  other 
side  laaghed  at  ua.  They  thought  we  woald  not  succeed,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  our  trade  would  leave  us.  In  the  mean  time  the  duty  of  6 
cents  a  pound  was  put  on,  and  the  price  of  16  cents  remained ;  we  only 
getting  15and  14  cents  for  large  quantities.  We  increased  our  business. 
The  importers  noticed  that  our  business  was  growing,  and  then  they 
looked  around  and  tried  to  lower  the  price*  Of  course  I  made  very  short 
work  with  th^m.  I  put  it  down  to  13  cents.  .To  one  man  I  offered  for 
13  cents  blue  for  which  he  paid  18  cents,  and  he  would  not  take  it 
What  could  I  dof  I  was  offering  a  man  5  cents  advantage,  where  he 
was  using  10  tons  a  month,  and  he  would  not  accept  that  profit.  I 
could  only  keep  on  trying  to  sell  it.  I  turned  my  attention  to  some  of 
the  print  works.    Finally  we  started  with  the  paper  men. 

Ultramarine  for  paper  was  sold  by  Mr.  Pickhardt  for  32  cents  a  pound. 
We  came  into  the  market  and  found  it  was  32  cents  and  we  thought  if 
we  charged  24  cents  for  that  high  quality  we  would  make  a  very  hand- 
some profit  and  be  glad  to  do  the  business.  The  paper  men  woald  not 
listen  to  it.  I  went  to  Mr.  Whiting,  of  Holyoke,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of 
the  Holyoke  Paper  Company,  and  various  others.  They  would  not  bny 
of  me.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  the  smaller  houses  to 
deal  with  as  a  little  and  by  and  by  we  introduced  it  largely.  When  we 
offered  it  at  24  cents  Mr.  Pickhardt  went  down  to  28.  When  we  went 
down  to  22  he  went  to  24.  Then  I  thought  ^*  this  paper  business  is  a 
very  fine  business  and  1  want  to  have  it  and  don't  care  whether  I  make 
more  than  just  an  ordinary  profit  or  not."  I  went  into  the  fight  and 
offered  the  blue  for  12^  cents.  Mr.  Pickhardt  came  down  to  16  cents. 
It  was  not  the  surplus  on  the  other  side.  It  was  my  competition.  Thatr 
is  what  has  aroused  him  to  such  a  spirit  against  us.  It  is  very^nat- 
oral  he  should  feel  so.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  they  sold  blue  before  we 
commenced  making  it.  I  sold  Mr.  Pickhardt  his  first  blue,  which  he 
sold  as  foreign  blue.  Then  I  came  afterwards  again  and  wanted  tp  sell 
him.  The  answer  was,  "  No;  we  are  importers.  We  can  not  do  any- 
thing with  American  goods.  We  do  not  want  to  handle  them."  That 
was  the  end  of  it. 

Now,  we  went  to  work  and  captured  the  market  by  virtue  of  our 
knowledge  and  hard  work,  and  when  we  have  it  he  considers  himself 
hurt.  I  think  we  have  done  something  in  this  country.  We  have 
saved  in  ten  years  to  the  consumers  of  ultramarine  at  least  $1,000,000. 
If  yoa  take  <xff  the  duty  to-day  or  reduce  it,  the  result  will  be,  a  higher 
price  of  ultramarine  on  tbe  other  side,  the  ultramarine  having  de- 
creased in  consumption — it  is  correct  what  Mr.  Pickhardt  says — the 
people  who  are  manufacturing  it  over  thei'e  will  just  sit  quietly  and 
wait  until  that  time  comes  and  then  will  send  over  the  goods.  We  will 
be  driven  to  the  wall  and  the  price  will  go  ap  to  24  or  30  cents.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Pickhardt  from  charging  what  be  pleases 
as  soon  as  we  stop,  liecause  there  are  only  four  manufacturers  of  this 
blue  on  the  other  side. 

'Senator  Aldhigh.  What  is  the  brand  H.  M.  of  ultramarine  that  sells 
for  9  cents  worth  on  the  other  side  now  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  is  an  ordinary  brand  of  pure  ultramarine.  It  is  not 
the  finest  quality. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  does  it  sell  for  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  am  not  quite  informed  as  to  what  it  sells  for  in  the 
smaller  way,  but  on  a  large  scale  over  there  it  sells,  probably,  at  from 
7  to  8  cents. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Piekhardt  states  he  can  almost  sell  the  qual- 
ity which  you  sell  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  Mebz.  If  yoQ  will  g^ve  me  one  moment  1  will  explain  that  to 
yon.  In  view  of  the  immense  pile  of  money  made  in  ultramarine  quite 
a  nntnbei  went  into  it  and  there  was  a  fearful  competition  in  the  trade 
over  there  and  a  depression  in  the  trade.  The  price  has  been  greatly 
depressed. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  One  reason  of  the  depression  in  Germany  is  that 
Austria  put  a  high  tarift  on  the  article^  and  Eussia  put  on  a  high  tariff, 
and  consequently  the  importation  of  those  countries  was  stopped ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  Austria  has  exported  the  surplus  to  Germamy. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  In  short,  he  gives  ns  to  understand  that  this  duty 
which  we  put  on  of  4^  cents  a  pound  is  about  100  per  cent,  on  the  for* 
eign  cost. 

Mr.  Mebz.  On  the  price  which  they  make  for  America  it  may  t>e; 
not  100  per  cent. ;  it  is  a  little  less  than  that.  Iwill  explain  another 
thing  which  may  be  very  interesting.  In  1885  we  had  a  surplus  of 
ultramarine.  It  did  not  come  because  we  worked  injadiciously,  but 
in  this  business  there  are  some  very  queer  things.  You  can  not  get 
everything  just  as  you  want  it.  We  can  not  make  ultramarine  as  we 
ean  make  fuchsine.  We  can  make  fuchsine  almost  any  day.  It  is  a 
clear  chemical  process  which  a  man  can  follow  to  the  end  and  know 
exactly  what  he  will  get.  He  can  begin  with  the  raw  material  and 
know  he  will  get  so  much  out  of  it.  With  ultramarine  it  is  different, 
rt  is  a  very  peculiar  thing.  It  is  not  chetnioally  defined.  It  is  not 
scientifically  defined.  Every  brand  of  ultramarine  is  an  experiment  in 
itself.  Only  long  experience  and  great  carefulness  and  the  good  work 
of  the  superintendent  bring  it  to  such  a  point  where  we  can  save  great 
waste.  We  have  very  little  waste.  Fortunately  my  partner  is  a  man 
of  very  great  skill  and  very  close  observation.  We  probably  make  less 
waste  than  they  do  on  the  other  side.  In  ftu)t^  while  they  make  there 
2  and  2^  per  cent  of  waste  on  an  average,  we  do  not  mak^  one-half  of  1 
per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent,  at  the  utmost. 

In  many  years  we  do  not  get  the  same  shade,  and  we  do  not  always 
get  the  same  strength;  but  we  must  produce  shades  which  people 
want.  If  we  do  not  pioduce  the  shade  they  want,  we  have  to  lay  it 
aside  for  some  other  day ;  in  that  way  in  1885  we  got  a  surplus  amount 
of  one  shade.  It  was  a  very  good  thing  for  the  calico-printers  to  use 
for  finishing.  You  gentlemen  probably  know  what'  they  use.  But 
then,  again,  the  calico-printers  did  not  use  more  than  what  we  made 
outside  of  that,  and  we  could  not  force  it  down  anybody's  throat,  and 
we  could  not  throw  it  in  the  street.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
We  had  500,000  pounds  of  ultramarine.  We  would  have  been  willing  to 
sell  it  at  10  cents  a  pound,  and  that  would  have  been  $50,000.  So  we 
had  $50,000  lying  idle  in  the  factory.  I  said  to  myself,  **  I  must  see 
where  I  can  get  rid  of  it."  I  received  notice  that  that  ultramarine  wtfs 
selling  in  England  for  6^  pence,  13  cents,  when  we  were  selling  it  under  a 
high  duty  to  the  calico-printers  here  at  11  cents  a  pound.  Some  smaller 
ones  probably  paid  1 1  cents ;  that  was  the  difference.  The  English  were 
paying  13  cents  where  there  was  no  duty  on  it  at  all.  • 

I  was  very  quick  to  notice  that,  and  I  made  my  offer  on  the  other  side 
to  sell  that  lot  of  ultramarine.  The  heavy  charges  of  the  commission 
merchants  over  there  and  various  other  things  would  have  brought  the 
price  down  to  about  8  cents.  Still  I  was  very  happy.  I  would  have  at 
least  $40,000.  The  next  letter  I  received  from  the  commission  merchants 
told  me  if  we  were  going  to  ship  ultramarine  the  price  would  probably 
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drop  to  about  7  cents,  and  maybe  lower  I  scratched  my  bead  to  kno.w 
what  to  do.  We  could  not  use  that  ultramarine.  If  we  could  sell  it 
for  $6  a  hundred-weight  I  could  get  930,000,  and  I  would  rather  have 
|^,000in  my  pocket  than  that  ultramarine  in  my  loft  So  I  went  down 
•in  the  price.  We  would  most  likely  have  succeeded  in  selling  it  there 
and  ruining  the  whole  market  if  a  fire  had  not  broken  out  and  destroyed 
the  whole  factory  within  about  two  hours. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  hope  you  were  well  insured  t 

Mr.  Meez.  No;  we  lost  about  $25,000.  We  had  to  import  our  blue, 
and  had  to  sell  it,  and  pay  the  duty  and  everything  oq  it  and  Ull  our 
orders,  profit  or  no  profit. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Why  did  you  form  this  combination  ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  consumption  of  ultramarine  in 
the  United  States  is  just  about  enough  for' one  large  factory.  There  is 
some  imported,  but  that  depends  upon  different  things  which  we  could 
not  help. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Was  there  too  much  competition  and  was  the 
price  reduced  too  lowf 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yea,  sir.    I  will  explain  that.  ^ 

tSeoator  HisoooK.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  all  know 
what  a  trflst  means. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  about  it.  I  think  I  can  de- 
fend my  position  in  the  ])resenee  of  any  merchant  or  any  sensible  man. 
When  we  were  successful,  one  large  factory  in  Europe,  the  Nuremburg 
factory,  fblt  aggrieved  because  they  had  lost  pretty  much  all  their  trade 
was  being  agitated  and  no  sound  bottom  could  be  found  in  the  business, 
in  the  United  States,  and  came  over  here  and  started  a  factory  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  they  build  the  factory  ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  On  Staten  Island.  About  two  years  ago  they  commenced 
getting  into  market.  We  found  prices  dropping  to  a  losing  point.  We 
did  not  want  our  capital  to  be  wasted  and  made  the  arrangement  as  it 
now  stands. 

Senator  HiSGOGir.  That  covers  all  there  is  of  that. 

Senator  Aij)bich.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  historical  part 
of  it.    I  want  a  few  facts. 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  fiftct  is  the  price  came  down  below  cost  actually.  We 
sold  ultramarine  for  about  9  months  at  6J  cents,  and  that  was  about  1^ 
cents  less  than  it  cost  us. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  your  best  quality  T 

Mr.  Mbbz.  H.  M.  We  had  to  lose  money  or  give  up  our  factory. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  We  had  either  to  divide 
the  customers  or  do  it  in  this  way,  to  make  a  liyrng. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  do  you  sell  that  article  for  nowf 

Mr.  Mebz.  Nine  cents,  with  a  discount  to  large  dealers.  * 

Senator  Aldbigh.  When  did  you  sell  it  at  6|f 

Mr.  Mebz.  In  1887. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Before  the  combination  f 

Mr.  Mbbz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Since  the  combination  you  put  it  up  to  0  cents? 

Mr.  Mbbz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  lower  than  the  price  was  in  188G. 

The  Chaibman.  That  gives  you  a  large  profit,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Not  if  you  consider  the  investment.  We  have  invested 
aboQt  9300,000,  and  we  could  not  sell  more  than  $150,000  worth  of 
goods« 
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Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  I  woold  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  inregard  to 
Mr.  Piokhardti  to  show  how  much  he  understands  the  business. 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  that  all  azo  dyes  are  made  from  naphtole 
and  naphtaline  and  the  aniline  colors  from  aniline  is  incorrect  and 
shows  how  veiy  little  he  understands  the  real  nature  of  coal-tar  dyes. 
The  very  first  azo  color  discovered — amido-azo  benzole — is  a  pure  ani- 
line color,  and  contains  not  a  trace  of  naphtole  or  naphtolene.  The  true 
characteristic  of  an  azo  dye  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  azo  group. 

The  GhIibhan.  Explain  that. 

Senator  Albbigh.  One  moment.  Go  back  and  tell  us,  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal-tar,  what  substance  it  is  that  comes  off  first  f     ^ 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  distill  the  coal-tar  ourselves.  I  can  tellyoa 
all  about  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Give  the  principal-  one. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  Whatpasses  off  first  is  what  we  call  the  light  oil. 
We  run  that  until  it  sinks  in  the  water.  Everything  that  floats  on  the 
water  we  call  light  oil.  Then  we  run  off  a  certain  amount  of  dead  oil 
until  we  have  the  pitch  of  the  proper  consistency.  Those  are  the  only 
three  parts.  Afterwards  we  take  the  light  oil  and  distill  that  by  itself 
and  get  out  the  light  part  of  it.  That  is  benzole,  tolnole,  etc.  That  is 
what  in  commerce  is  sold  as  50  per  cent,  and  90  percent,  benzole,  after 
it  has  been  purified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda.  Then  we 
take  carbolic  acid  and  purify  that  and  get  naphtole  and  naphtaline, 
benzole,  toluole,  etc. 

The  Chaibman.  ISow  tell  us  what  the  azo  group  is. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  The  azo  group  is  not  manufactured  at  all.  There 
are  certain  palettes  that  contain  the  azo  group.  It  is  there  combined 
with  certain  other  palettes  and  an  azo  color  is  formed  that  contains  the 
azo  group. 

Sefiator  Aldbich.  They  are  not  necessarily  derived  from  naphtole 
and  naphtaline  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Can' they  be  derived  from  benzole  t 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  Certainly ;  from  aniline ;  and  aniline  is  derived  from 
benzole. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  There  are  a  few  more  things.  Mr.  Pickhardt 
states  that  the  Buffalo  people  tried  to  sell  their  factory  to  him.  That 
is  not  true.  We  never  tried  to  sell  our  factory  to  Mr.  Pickhardt  or  to 
anybody  else.    That  is  simply  an  untruth. 

Then  Mr.  Pickhardt  tried  to  make  out  that  the  industry  can  never 
develop  here,  and  he  gives  some  reasons  for  it  Among  other  things 
he  says  the  principal  reason  is  because  we  can  not  get  the  proper  help. 
That  is  not  the  reasipn.  The  reason  is  simply  because  the  duty  was 
taken  off.    It  was  knocked  all  off. 

Then  he  states  reasons  for  the  decliDe  of  the  price  of  aniline  colors. 
That  is  all  bosh.  The  two  reasons  are,  first,  cheaper  raw  material  j 
second,  improved  methods,  and  principally  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mously increased  output.  It  was  the  work  of  that  factory  of  which  I 
have  the  picture  here.  They  made  in  1863  from  10  to  14  pounds  of 
magenta  per  day.  Ten  years  later  they  made  of  the  same  product  770 
pounds  a  day.    Yon  can  see  what  the  increased  output  was. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Was  that  one  of  the  largest  factories! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  largest;  the  second  largest. 
There  are  one  or  two  that  approach  it  in  size.  They  are  all  pretty 
large  in  Germany.  That  will  show  you  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  these  colors.    In  1858  not  a  pouii'.l  of  aniline  color  was  made 
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and  of  coarse  none  consumecl.  In  1887  Germany  prodaced  abont 
13,000^000  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Of  the  coal-tar  colors  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPP.  Yes, sir;  13,000,000 pounds.  They  export  seven- 
eighths  of  that  One-ninth  of  that  production  goes  to  America.  Here 
is  a  line  of  factories:  Germany,  18;  England,  6;  France,  6;  Switzer- 
land, 6.  Germany  has  as  many  as  the  rest,  and  probably  one  in  Ger- 
many is  equal  to  the  whole. 

Then  Mr.  Pickhardt  was  asked  the  question  whether  he  would  start 
a  factory  here  in  case  the  duty  on  raw  material  was  taken  off  and 
the  duty  on  colors  left.  He  said  he  might  do  a  great  many  foolish 
tUings,  but  he  would  not  do  anything  as  foolish  as  that.  There  are 
some  people  that  understand  more  about  the  art  of  manufacturing 
colors  that  think  differently.  As  late  as  1882  the  general  manager  of 
Mr.  Pickhardt's  factory  told  Dr.  Koehler  that  he  considered  America  a 
good  field  for  that  industry,  and  he  would  come  over  himself  if  he  had 
been  younger.  He  told  Dr.  Koehler  he  did  not  consider  the  Americans 
crazy  enough  to  lower  the  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  He  was  mistaken  about  that. 

Mf.  Sohoellkopp.  Another  authority  on  that  is  Schultz,  who,  in  his 
book  on  coal-tar  dyes,  edition  of  1882,  said :  ^^  The  tar  industry  in  Russia, 
and  especially  in  America,  is  developing.  The  latter  codntry  may  soou 
be  a  serious  competitor  in  this  line  to  Europe."  He  does  not  mention 
anything  of  that  kind  in  his  later  edition  because  he  did  not  think  it 
was  going  to  be  a  serious  competitqr  after  the  duty  was  taken  off.  Mr. 
Pickhardt  evidently  wishes  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  raw  ma- 
terial is  almost  a  finished  color.  This  is  not  the  case  by  any  means,  and 
Mr.  Pickhardt  knows,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  very  largest,  all 
the  European  factories  buy  their  materials  in  the  same  state  as  we  do. 

Senator  Ai^DBiCH.  Aniline  oils  f 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  One  in  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Anthracene! 

Mr.  Mbbz.  That  is  only  used  for  making  alizarine. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Aniline  oil  is  the  principal  raw  material  that  you 
bay.  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  I  do  uot  kuow.  You  can  not  judge,  because  there 
is  no  detail. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  You  will  find  that  the  aniline  oil  is  the  smallest  part  of  it. 
We  are  only  going  into  the  aniline  oil  business  because  that  is  the  one 
that  is  the  most  favorable  to  us  under  the  present  circumstances.  It  is 
free  of  duty,  and  it  offsets  some  of  the  other  inequalities.  If  this  aniline 
oil  was  on  the  dutiable  list  we  could  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  You  Will  uoticc  here  in  a  statement  of  one  week's 
production  of  magenta  that  the  increased  cost  is  only  30  per  cent,  in 
America  over  that  of  Europe.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  batch  consists  of  aniline  oil.  That  is  one  of  the  colors  where  the 
coal-tar  product  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material — one  of  the 
very  few.  There  it  is  $691  in  the  total  batch  of  $1,214.  It  is  over  one- 
half.  It  only  costs  us  10  per  cent,  more  because  we  import  it.  It  is 
free  of  duty.    It  cost  us  10  per  cent,  to  import. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  does  that  come;  does  it  come  in  casks! 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOPP.  It  comes  in  iron  drums.  We  have  to  pay  the 
freight,  the  entry  charges,  etc.,  and  return  the  drums.  I  have  a  bill 
here. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPP.  Everything  we  have  stated  here  we  can  verify. 
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The  Ghatrhan.  I  only  want  to  know  aboat  the  nature  of  the  pack- 
ages. 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  That  is  one  of  the  colors  that  is  most  favorable, 
beoanse  the  bikik  of  it  consists  of  material  that  is  comparatively  cheap 
and  only  costs  ns  10  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  on  the  other  side. 
Here  is  some  of  that  raw  material  that  that  factory  uses  over  there } 
something  over  100,000  tons  of  raw  material  is  consumed.  If  that  fac- 
tory was  located  in  the  United  States,  93  per  cent,  of  the  above  material 
would  have  to  be  produced  in  our  country— llOjOOO  tons;  and  93  per  cent, 
could  not  be  imported.  Two  per  cent,  (the  nitrate  of  soda)  comes  from 
South  America.  They  have  to  get  it  from  South  America.  The*  re- 
maining 5  per  cent,  consists  of  coal  tar  and  various  chemical  products, 
a  large  part  of  which,  if  not  the  whole,  would  also  be  manufactured  here. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  in  the  beginning.  I  make  this  statement  iu 
reply  to  Mr.  Pickhardt's  assertion  that  we  would  have  to  import  every- 
thing, and  it  never  could  become  a  regular  industry  here;  Of  course 
nobody  is  going  to  manufacture  coal-tar  products  until  there  is  a  de- 
mand. If  you  will  enable  us  to  build  up  the  aniline  color  industry  and 
create  a  demand  for  coal-tar  products  they  certainly  will  be  made  here. 
There  is  a  factory  languishing  now  near  Philadelphia,  trying  t6  make 
them;  but  of  course  they  have  nobody  to  sell  them  to. 

There  is  one  thing  we  failed  to  state,  and  that  is  that  the  whote  duty 
on  the  colors  imported  now  is  about  $400,000.  That  spread  over  the  en- 
tire number  of  consumers  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  Take  the  percentage 
iteed  for  one  hundred  pounds  of.  material,  cotton  or  wool.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  1  per  cent,  of  the  one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Ton  will  not  use  one  pound  of  color.  If  you  increase  that  color,  say  tea 
cents  or  five  cents,  that  will  be  an  increase  of  five  cents  on  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  or  wool.  That  is  hardly  going  to  ruin  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  running  on  short  profits  now,  they  say. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  would  be  infinitesimal.  I  submit  herewith 
the  following  paper : 

RSMARK8    ON    ICR.    PICKHARDT'S    TESTIMONY,    GIVEN    BEFORE    THE    SCBOOMMnTBB 
ON    THB  TARIFF  OF  TUB  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCB,  DBCBMBBR  5   AND  6, 

1888. 

Pooe  7:  Mr.  Pickhardt  does  not  contradict  onr  statement  that  he  charged  |1  ner 
pound' over  the  European  price.  We  are  informed  by  the  defendants  in  the  an  it  that 
the  patent  had  two  years  longer  to  run  when  the  adverse  court  decision  came  and 
other  alizarine  importers  stated  that  Mr.  Pickhardt  conld  have  had  the  patent  two 
years  longer  if  he  had  permitted  the  defendants  and  one  or  two  others  to  snare  in  the 
profits. 

Page  8^,  line  8 :  Anthracene  was  formerly  made  here,  and  conld  be  made  here  again. 

Line  16 :  The  coal  tar  produced  here  is  practically  the  same  as  that  produced  in 
London. 

Page  9(,  line  9 :  Considerable  coal-tar  products  are  made  in  this  country  and  used 
fbr  coal-tar  dyes  and  other  purposes,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pickhardt's  decisive  **  No." 

Page  12.  line  15 :  How  can  the  woolen  mills  of  Rhode  Island  be  retarded  when  the 
duty  on  the  whole  importation  of  coal-tar  dyes  used  for  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper. 
Jute,  lake  colors,  etc.,  only  amounts  to  $400,000  per  year?  On  all  these  articles  the 
quantity  of  color  used  can  not  average  1  pound  of  dye  to  100  pounds  of  material. 

Page  13,  line  8 :  If  Mr.  Pickhardt  calls  the  stuff  the  New  fork  Coal-Tar  Company 
distill  benzine,  he  tries  to  mislead.  He  must  know  this  is  commercial  benzole— 50 
per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products.  In  fact, 
these  are  the  standard  grades  produced  by  coal-tar  distillers  for  the  trade. 

Line  13 :  On  a  previous  page  Mr.  Pickhardt  describes  the  process  of  distillation 
very  minutely,  and  here  he  does  not  know  what  comes  off  first. 

Page  14,  line  7 :  Mr.  Pickhardt  says  that  his  factory  was  only  making  10  per  cent, 
on  their  capital.  For  the  last  four  years  they  declared  dividends  of  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  after  deducting  large  amounts  for  wear  and  tear,  reserves,  etc.    This  state- 
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ment  that  an  aniline  factory  would  be  useless  fur  any  other  purpose  is  absolutely 
true. 

Mr.  Ptckhardt's  statement  that  all  azo  dyes  are  made  from  naphtole  and  napfato- 
lene,  and  the  aniline  colors  firom  aniline  is  incorrect;  and  showa  how  very  little  he  nn- 
derstands  of  the  real  Yiatnre  of  coal- tar  dyes.  The  very  first  azo  color  discovered — 
amidoazo  benzole — is  a  pure  aniline  color  vs^  contains  not  a  trace  of  naphtole  or 
naphtolene.  The  true  cnaracteristic  of  an  azo  dye  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the 
azo  gronp :  N  =  N. 

Pagpe  15,  line  10:  If  the  patent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price,  it  ia  slngolar  that   . 
alizarine  red  should  have  dropped  91  per  pound  aa  soon  as  the  patent  was  practically 
declared  void.    (Paee  7.) 

Pagpe  19,  line  9 :  Mr.  Pickhardt's  assertion  that  transportation  from  London  to  New 
York  ia  aa  low  as  from  London  to  Germany  ia  not  correct.    It  costs  three  times  as  ^ 
much  to  New  York  than  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine. 

Page  21,  line  20:  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Pickhardt  can  not  state  the  difference  in 
price  of  solnble  and  insolubfo  alizarine  blue,  as  be  imports  and  sells  both. 

Wo  protest  against  putting  the  alizarine  colors  on  the  free  list.  These  colors,  with 
free  alizarine  red,  can  be  prodnoed  here  as  well  as  any  of  the  coal-tar  colon. 

Page  o,  last  line :  The  Ba£hlo  people  never  tried  to  sell  their  factory  to  Mr.  Piok- 
hardt  or  anybody  else. 

The  reason  the  industry  did  not  develop  is  because  the  duty  was  lowered  in  1883; 
but  not  because  we  can  not  get  the  proper  help. 

Page  7e:  The  reason  for  the  decline  in  pnoes  of  aniline  colors  are,  first,  cheaper 
raw  material;  second,  improved  methods  and  principally  on  aoooant  of  the  enor- 
Booaly  increased  output. 

Farbwerke  Meister,  L.  &,  M.  produced  in  1963  10  to  14  pounds  of  magenta  per  day ; 
in  1873  they  produced  770  pounds  per  day. 

Mr.  Piokhardt's  reply  to  Mr.  Randall's  letter:  In  1663  Heller  &  Morz's  ultramarine  . 
ISsetory  was  about  the  third  largeec  in  the  worid,  and  probably  furnished  10  per  oent. 
of  the  world's  consumption. 

The  labor  in  aniline  factories  in  the  United  States  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day  * 
for  ordinary  laborers. 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  reply  to  Mr.  Randall's  letter:  We  estimate  the  prodnotion  of 
aniline  dyes  in  the  United  States  at  500,000  pounds,  and  the  valne  at  |500,000. 

Mr.  Pickfaardt's  statement  regarding  the  number  of  men  employed  in  this  indnatiy 
is  probably  correct.  In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  the  Buffalo  factory  employed 
over  one  hundred  men  before  the  last  reduction  in  duty.  They  now  employ  about 
one-half  that  number. 

The  prodnction  of  aniline  colors  in  Qermany  last  year  was  in  round  numbers  13^000,- 
000  pounds ;  of  this  one-ninth  is  exported  to  the  United  Statea.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  output  is  exported. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  complete  list  of  coal-tar  dye  factories  in  Europe: 

Germany,  18  factories;  England,  6;  France,  6;  SwitBeriand,6. 

It  would  be  vety  desirable  to  have  free  alcohol ;  but  for  many  parposes  it  should 
be  free  from  admixtures,  such  as  methyl  alcohol,  camphor  oil,  etc.  , 

Page  18:  There  is  a  decided  difference  between  dye-wood  and  coal-tar  colors. 

The  first  named  are  products  of  agriculture,  while  the  lattor  are  wholly  manu- 
factured articles. 

Page  13:  J|r.  Plekhardt  says  here  that  in  1872,  when  he  contemplated  starting  an 
oltramarine  factory,  nobody  else  had  thought  of  it  up  to  that  time.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  bought  ultramarine  from  Heller  6l  Merz  several  yean  before 
tbe  date  mentioned. 

Pages  19  and  20:  Not  everybody  seemed  to  have  been  of  Ut,  Pickhardfs  opinion 
regarding  the  foolishness  of  starting  an  aniline  factory  here.  As  late  as  1882  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  Mr.  Pickhardt's  factory  told  Dr.  Koenlerthat  he  considered  America 
a  good  field  for  that  industry  then,  ana  he  would  come  over  himself  if  he  had  been 
younger.  He  told  Dr.  Koehler  he  did  not  consider  the  Americans  crazy  enough  to 
lower  the  duty. 

Another  authority  on  this  snbject  is  C.  Schultz,  who,  in  his  book  on  coal-tar  dyes, 
edition  of  1882,  says:  **  The  tar  industry  in  Russia,  and  especially  in  America,  is  de- 
veloping.   The  latter  conutrjr  may  soon  be  a  serious  competitor  in  this  line  to  Europe." 

Page  22:  Mr.  Pickhardt  evidently  wishes  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  raw 
material  is  almost  finished  color.  This  is  not  the  case  by  any  means,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
hardt knows,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  very  largest,  all  the  European  fac- 
tories buy  their  material  in  the  same  state  as  we  do. 
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BRISTLES  AND  BRUSHES. 

Weiwesda^y  Evening,  December  12, 1838. 

8TATEKEVT  OF  JOHN  L.  WHITIHO,  MAHTJFACTUBES  OF  BRUSHES, 

BOSTON,  KASS. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  mistake  made  in  redaciDg 
the  duty  from  40  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  18ii3f 

Mr.  Whiting.  Iu  1883.  I  do  not  know  that  the  brush-makers  were 
aware  of  it.  it  has  att'ected,  almost,  disastrously,  especially  one  line  of 
articles — toilet  brushes.  The  importation  of  this  kind  of  brushes  in  par- 
ticular is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  is  destined  to  continue  so  to  do. 
The  largest  importer  in  New  York,  since  last  spring,  has  taken  a  much 
larger  store  and  will  continue  to  increase  his  importations.  At  the  town 
of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  which  may  be  called  the  site  of  the  brush  busi- 
ness largely,  there  are,  I  think,  twenty-six  firms,  many  of  them  small, 
engaged  iu  the  brush  business.  Last  spring  twenty-four  of  those  firms 
signed  a  statement  that  they  intended  to  vote  for  Harrison  and  Mortoo, 
five  of  them  being  life-long  Democrats,  simply  because  of  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  Mills  l^ill.  I  think  the  brush-makers 
generally  throughout  the  country  voted  the  Kepublican  ticket  without 
reference  to  their  politics. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  you  think  it  prudent  or  wise  to  increase 
the  protection  of  any  industry  in  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  brush- 
making  should  be  the  one. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  the  rate  ought  to  be  higher  than  30 
per' cent.,  even  if  we  put  bristles  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  does  not  make  much  difference.  The  bristle 
matter  does  not  amount  to  much.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  very  heavy 
lines  brushes  do  not  need  protection.  We  make  paint  and  whitewash 
brushes  because  we  understand  that  better  than  thd  English  do;  but 
not  so  with  regard  to  toilet  brushes. 

.  Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  divide  the  rate  into 
two  classes! 

Mr.  Whiting.  Oh.  no ;  because  when  we  come  to  the  line  of  paint 
brushes,  in  the  smaller  sizes,  the  labor  is  the  chief  item. 

Two  or  throe  weeks  ngo  we  opened  correspondence  with  nearly  all  the 
leading  manufacturers,  and  I  bave  letters,  I  might  say  from  all  of  them, 
in  which  they  say,  if  possible  get  the  duty  back  to  40  2)er  cent.  Perhaps 
that  is  enough. 

In  regard  to  bristles,  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  raw  bristles  im- 
ported; that  is  to  say  in  the  Russian  Empire,  Germany,  Prussia,  etc., 
they  are  gathered  into  factories  and  more  or  less  labor  is  put  into  them ; 
so  that  1  should  think  there  would  be  danger  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constituted  raw  or  manufactured  bristles.  French  bristles, 
strictly  speaking,  are  the  only  bristles  that  are  nianhfactui'ed.  "  Washed, 
dressed,  bleached,  assorted  to  sizes,"  etc.,  they  are  the  ones  that  might 
be  called  manufactured  bristles. 

I  have  thought  this  matter  over,  and  the  phraseology  may  seem  blind 
to  you,  but  what  I  wish  to  suggest  is  that  bristles  should  come  in  free, 
except  when  washed  and  assorted  to  sizes,  and  that  washed  and  as- 
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sorted  to  sizes  should  be  dutiable,  and  that  inclades  the  French  bristles, 
which  are  thoroughly  manufactured;  that  is,  they  are  thoroughly 
washed  and  bleached  and  put  up  in  small  paper  packages,  labeled,  etc. 
All  bristles  imported  are  called  raw  bristles,  all  except  the  French,  and 
perhaps  the  custom-house  officials  might  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  they  would  if  that  is  the  commercial  term. 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  the  commercial  term,  and  if  that  is  so,  it  is  all 
right. 

Senator  Hisgook.  I  think  everything  would  be  covered  if  we  would 
strike  out  the  word  ^^raw"  there,  so  that  it  will  read:  <'  Bristles  un- 
manufactured." 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  not  that  do  f      ' 

Mr.  Whiting.  We  never  talk  about  manufactured  bristles  5  the  dis- 
tinction wp  make  is  between  raw  and  dressed. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Supposing  we  say  <^  undressed"  or  <<  not  dressed," 
or  use  the  expression  <^  raw  or  undressed ;"  how  would  that  do  f 

Mr.  Whiting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  dressing  put  on 
German  bristles. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  are  they  known  abroad!  Do  you  know! 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  presume  tl^at  English  and  French  brush  manufact- 
urers use  the  same  terms  that  we  do ;  that  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  phraseology  in  regard  to  it  at  all.  But  if  you  feel 
confident  that  that  would  be  the  interpretation  put  on  it  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  our  intentioo. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  have  found  it  difficult  myself  to  alter  the  phraseol- 
ogy, bat  still  it  would  be  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  brush-makers. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  it  just  exactly  as  it  is 
for  the  present 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  the  bill  getting  through 
and  becoming  a  law.  In  brush-makers'  parlance  ^*raw"  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  bristles  except  French  bristles.  One  other  important  fact  I 
want  to  state.  The  Howard  Company,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  were 
making  toothbrushes,  and  on  account  of  that  difference  between  30  and 
40  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  on  tooth-brushes  that  company  sent  their  ma- 
chines to  Japan,  and  have  discontinued  business  in  this  country. 


Boston,  January  6, 1889. 
Hon.  Kelson  W.  Aldbigh  : 

Since  my  return  from  W.a8hington  I  have  learned,  from  Germans  in 
my  employ,  that  the  term  <<  raw  bristles"  is  applied  only  to  bristles  as 
they  come  from  the  slaughter-houses,  or  from  the  farmers  who  raise  and 
slaoghter  the  hogs,  and,  doubtless,  the  word  raw  is  used  in  the  same 
restricted  sense  by  brush-makers  throughout  Europe.  Hence,  I  am  con- 
firmed in  my  opionion  that  a  change  in  phraseology  in  the  Senate  bill 
is  required. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  substitute  the  word  ^'  unwashed  "  for  the  word 
^*  uumannfiEtctured,"  in  the  Senate  bill,  page  165,  line  1946,  so  that  the 
line  will  read :  ^^  bristles,  raw  or  unwashed,''  which  will  be  placed  on 
the  tree  list.  You  wiU  see  the  reason  for  this  when  I  state  that  all  the 
bristles  imported  are  unwashed,  except  French  bristles,  while  at  the 
same  time  aU  bristles  imported  are  partially  dressed  or  manufactured, 
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and  a  tbe  Ea];c)g>ean  claasiflcation  sbould  prevail  might  all  be  salgect 
to  duty. 

The  simple  substitation  of  the  word  *' unwashed"  for  ^^nDmanafjEbct* 
nred"  would  preveu  t  ail  misaaderstauding:.  Bristles  as  they  come  from 
the  hog  are  very  dirty,  and  a  man  with  hai^  an  eye  could  teU  the  differ- 
euce.  This  change  would  not  cut  off  the  dressers  of  American  bristles 
from  all  the  protection  they  are  entitled  to. 

In  my  testimony  before  your  committee  I  stated  that  the  Florence 
Brush  Company,  of  Massachusetts,  some  years  ago  put  in  a  plant  to 
manufacture  tooth-brushes  costing  $60,000,  and  that  it  is  pi*actically 
idle  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  40  per  cent,  to  30 
per  cent  in  1883,  and  that  the  Hari'ard  Tooth  Brush  Company,  of  New- 
,  bnxyport,  was  obliged  to  shut  down,  and  had  sent  their  machines  to 
Japan,  and  doubtless  an  expert^  to  initiate  the  natives  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  art. 


Truly,  yours, 


John  L.  Whiting. 


PERFUMERY. 

Wednesday  Evening,  BecentAer  12,  1888. 

Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  ALFRED  WRIGHT,  of  Rochester,  JT.  T.,  and 
STVRGIS  COFFIN  and  FRANCIS  R.  WARDLE,  of  New  Totk  City, 
manufiEicturers  of  Alcoholic  Perfumery. 

STATE3IIENT  OF  AJUFRBT)  WEIGHT. 

Senator  Hisgook.  In  making  alcoholic  perfumery  are  these  samples 
which  you  have  presented  here  based  on  raw  material! 

Mr.  Weight.  Our  raw  material ;  yes. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  form  in  which  it  comes  here  to  this  country  T 

Mr.  Wright.  We  import  these  pomades.  They  are  all  made  within 
a  circuit  perhaps  of  12  or  15  miles  distant  from  Grasse,  France,  on  the- 
Mediterranean. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  they  made  from  the  natural  flowersf 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  The  difference  between  the  odor  of  the  rose 
which  you  were  examining:,  for  instance,  and  this  other  odor  is  very 
material. 

Senator  Aldri«  h.  This  pays  50  per  cent.  duty. 

Mr.  Wbight.  Yes,  until  by  a  ruling  of  the  Department,  four  years 
ago,  it  has  been  allowed  to  come  in  at  20  per  cent,  as  an  uaeuanierated 
article. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  comes  in  now  as  a  non-enumerated  artiele  at  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Please  describe,  as  briefly  as  you  oan,  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  these  pomades  into  perfumery. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  buy  these  pomades,  and  they  come  to  us  in  large 
cans,  holding  from  5  to  50  kilos.  The  manufacturing  is  all  done  iu  the 
winter-time.  We  take  them  into  our  establishment,  and  cut  them  up 
and  put  them  iu  large  tubs,  holding  perhaps  250  to  300  or  400  pounds, 
aud  cover  them  with  cologne  spirits ;  we  do  not  use  alcohol  at  all.  We 
put  them  iu  cologne  spirits  at  188  proof  ^ud  turn  them  aboi^t  there  for 
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aboat  a  week,  then  poor  off  the  spirit^,  exhaust  the  spirits  &?om  the 
residue  of  grease.  The  spirits  is  the  perfumery,  and  the  grease  is  only 
fit  for  soap-grease;  we  sell  it  for  3  or  4  cents  a  pound.  That  woi^ 
is  required  to  be  done  in  about  four  months  during  the  winter-time. 

JSenator  Aldrich.  This  is  all  done  in  the  winter  t 

Mr.  Wright.  All  done  in  the  winter. 

Senator  Alprioh.  Do  you  change  your  cologne  spirits  from  one  room 
to  another? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have,  of  course,  to  transfer  them  from  one 
room  to  another.  They  are  moved  about  all  the  time  on  my  floor  Hbe 
whole  length  of  my  factory.  In  one  room,  for  instance,  we  do  the  wash- 
ing, as  we  call  it,  and  in  another  room  we  do  the  filtering,  and  in  atiU 
another  room  wo  do  the  mixing.  We  take  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  odocs 
that  we  take  from  these  pomades  and  mix  them  together,  and  then  we 
add  tinctures  of  musk  and  ambergris  and  various  other  sueh  articles, 
and  some  quantities  of  essential  oils  that  go  to  make  handkerchief  ex* 
traets. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  At  what  point  in  the  manufactuie  do  you  flrst 
apply  your  cologne  spirits  ! 

Mr.  Wright.  At  the  beginning,  with  the  pomades;  but  at  the  isame 
time  there  are  some  articles  upon  which  we  do  not  use  pomades  at  all. 
You  often  use  the  word  cologne  water.  That  is  an  expression  of  very 
broad  signification  in  {lerfumery.  In  Germany  it  means  a  particalar 
odor  or  a  combination  of  essences,  essential  oils,  and  spirits,  or  of  vege- 
tables, plants,  and  flowers  that  are  distilled  in  spirits,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  call  a  Farina  Cologne.  In  this  country  many  of  the  toilet 
waters  that  you  see  advertised  are  called  colognes.  Cologne  water  is 
a  combination  of  essential  oils  and  spirits  together.  We  make  those 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  pomades.  We  do  not  put  pomade 
extracts  in  these,  because  tbey  are  made  of  oils  of  cinnamon,  bergamot, 
orange,  and  yellow  neroli,  or  orange  flower,  together  with  neroli  petit 
grain,  upon  which  we  have  to  pay  a  duty. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Why  do  you  have  to  pay  a  duty  t 

Mr.  Wright.  Because,  in  the  language  of  th^  trade,  we  call  it  the 
petit  grain^  which  is  made  of  an  oil  distilled  from  the  leaf  and  flowers 
that  are  not  used  for  distilled  neroli. 

Senator  HisoooK.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  perfumeries,  what 
percentage  of  the  value  of  your  product  is  the  alcohol  that  is  usedt 

Mr.  Wright.  It  depends,  of  course.  We  make  different  grades  of 
perfumeries,  as  most  peri'umers  do.  Some  houses  make  cheaper  goods 
than  others,  but  in  the  line  of  goods  which  I  prefer  to  make  it  will  vary 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  probably  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  somewhere  about 
that. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  the  value  of  the  alcohol  f 

Mr.  Wright.  The  value  of  the  alcohol ;  that  is  about  the  amount. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  make  any  cologne  water! 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  any  very  large  amount. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  use  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  value  of  alcohol 
in  cologne  f 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes ;  we  use  more  than  5  per  cent  in  cologne  water; 
bat  cologne  water  is  not  an  important  article  in  the  perfumery  trade. 
Cologne  water  is  mostly  made  by  dniggists.  There  is  one  house  in  New 
York  tbat  makes  an  article  called  Florida  water;  that  is  the  house  of 
Lanroau  &  Kemp,  and  they  export  for  manufacture  through  bonded 
warehouses.  Then  there  is  a  house  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  that  makes  Hoyt^s 
German  cologne ;  that  is  a  spirit  cologne.    X  alluded  to  tbat  in  my  de^ 
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scription  of  colognes.  That  house  does  not  make  anything  else. .  In 
such  a  hoase  as  that  the  proportion  or  value  of  alcohol  to  the  total 
product  would  be  large,  larger  than  in  the  case  of  regular  perfumers ; 
but  those  are  single  establishments,  and  their  output,  aside  from  the 
bouse  of  Lanman  &  Kemp,  is  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  total  out- 
put of  the  houses  represented  by  these  gentlemen  who  are  present. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  your  product  is  alcohol. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  should  not  say  tjost.  We  make  it  on  an  estimate  of 
selling  value,  our  selling  price. 

Sendtor  Hisgogk.  That  is,  5  per  cent,  of  your  selling  price  is  the  al- 
cohol! 

f/Lr  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  When  you  speak  of  the  selling  price  yon  speak  of 
the  wholesale  price! 

Mr.  Weight.  Of  course ;  our  average  wholesale  price. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  do  you  call  these  samples  in  your  trade  ! 

Mr.  Wright.  We  do  not  call  them  anything  else  but  pomades. 
There  is  a  classification  for  them  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  where  they 
are  called  enflenrage  pomades. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  I  do  not  quite  understand  is  why  the  word 
^^  pomade"  is  used.    (Referring  to  one  of  the  samples.) 

Mr.  Wright.  Pomade  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair  has  gone  out  of  use, 
I  do  not  beli'eve  there  are  100  pounds  sold  in  this  country  in  a  year. 
If  you  put  a  piece  of  the  sample  about  half  as  large  as  a  pea  on  your 
hair  you  will  find  that  the  odor  of  it  will  last  several  days.  That  could 
not  be  sold ;  it  would  cost  too  much.  In  the  old  days  when  pomades 
were  made  for  the  hair  and  sold,  a  preparation  costing  about  75  cents 
a  pound  would  have  been  considered  extravagantly  dear,  and  could 
not  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Sturgis  Coffin.  Those  which  come  to  this  market  for  use  are 
labeled  and  ready  for. sale  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  come  as  a  manufactured  product! 

Mr.  Coffin.  As  a  manufactured  product. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  they  are  not  the  basis  or  raw  material  for 
any  further  advancement! 

Mr.  Coffin.  Not  at  all. 

.  Mr.  F.  B.  Wardle.  The  pomades  which  are  stated  in  the  list  of  du- 
ties can  not  be  used  as  raw  material  for  perfumery. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  If  we  put  these  pomades  on  the  free  list  can  we 
allow  the  duty  to  remain  as  we  have  it  in  the  bill ! 

Mr.  Wright.  In  my  business,  putting  it  on  the  free  list  would  save 
me  justs  per  cent.  Fifteen  percent,  of  my  selling  price  is  made  up  from 
the  cost  of  my  pomades,  and  of  course  if  you  take  off  20  per  cent  that 
will  leave  just  3  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Then  a  large  portion  of  this  goes  off  in  the  grease! 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  we  get  the  odor.    I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  A  large  portion  of  the  bulk,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Wright.  All  of  it.  We  do  not  use  any  of  the  grease  that  is 
washed,  so  that  when  it  is  finished  there  is  left  only — ^you  know  what 
I  mean — the  handkerchief  extract. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  When  you  get  through  with  the  manufacture  the 
whole  of  that  is  gone — that  is,  all  the  material — except  the  odor! 

Mr.  Wright.  Certainly.  The  spirit  is  just  as  bright  and  clear  as  it 
was  before  we  commenced  to  manipulate  it  at  all. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  alcohol  absorbs  the  odor! 
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Hr.  WBiaHT.  Yoa  have  it  exactly.  Then  the  grease  absorbs  the  odor 
of  the  flower,  in  the  first  place.  Bat  we  came  to  ask  that  the  daty  shonld 
remain  where  it  has  been  fot  the  last  twenty  years  on  alcoholic  per- 
famery. 

Now  let  me  show  yon  a  paper  I  have  here^  as  to  the  result  of  it.  The 
perfumery  business,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  it  is  concerned,  has  only 
grown  up  to  its  present  state  within  a  comparatively  few  years.  It  was 
in  a  very  low  state  but  a  few  years  ago.  These  pomades  are  the  best 
index  that  we  can  have  Qf  the  growth  of  the  business,  because,  as  I  say, 
we  can  not  make  the  extracts  without  it.  These  figures  will  show  the 
growth  of  the  business : 

Enfiumge  pwnadea. 


Yean. 

VAlne. 

Daty. 

TotaL 

1881 '. 

$98,002.49 
148.018.80 
156.050.60 
199,008.60 

$19,600.50 
28,728.78 
31,011.20 
89,800.60 

$127, 602. 09 

1885 

172,842.68 

1886 

186,067.80 

1IB7 . .     

238,804  20 

ImparU  of  alcoholio  perfumery. 


1682 
1688 
1884 
U8». 
1686 
1667. 


QaantitiM 
ingaUoDB. 


11,019 
10, 226 
15,600 
12,463 
13,864 
15,670 
14, 391 


Valae. 


$222,181.80 
212,416.60 
273,897.60 
216.362.14 
208,737.00 
236.487.60 
224, 742. 23 


Duty. 


$144,128.52 

136.887.48 
167,049.70 
138. 107. 43 
132. 097. 11 
149, 585. 08 
141, 154. 54 


TotaL 


$366,255.32 
840.304.08 
441.847.29 
399,460.55 
840,834.11 
8H6. 073.  28 
3d5,896.77 


It  Will  be  seen  from  those  figures  that  we  could  not  afford  to  make 
an  exchange  with  the  Government,  and  take  free  pomades  in  exchange 
for  free  spirits.    • 

The  Chairman.  Pomades  are  not  going  to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  any- 
way. 

Bfr.  Weight.  They  are  not  t 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  so  that,  if  you  only  ask  what  I  understand 
yoa  to  ask,  an  addition  to  the  ad  valorem 

Senator  Aldrioh.  He  wants  the  law  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Wright.  Your  bill  is  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  And  you  want  50  per  cent  and  $2  per  gallon,  as 
the  law  now  stands  t  ^ 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  help  you  out  with  that 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  spent  some  time  in  Paris  among  the  French  perfumers, 
and  talked  with  all  the  leading  ones  there.  M.  Pinaud  said  to  me,  "If 
it  was  not  for  the  t>rotection  your  Government  is  giving  your  young 
industry  in  the  United  States  we  could  come  in  there  and  wipe  you  all 
Oat  in  no  time;"  and  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many  things. 

Mr  Coffin.  The  perfumery  industry  in  this  country,  which  has  grown 
from  nothing  to  be  quite  extensive,  would  simply  be  wiped  out  by  this 
25  per  cent  reduction. 
93  TAR 
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STEEL  BLOOMS  AND  BILLETS. 

WASHlNaTON,  D.  O.,  December  12, 1888. 

NotoB  of  a  hearing  of  PHILIP  L.  MOEH,  P.  IL  BOEBimO,  W.  A.  SWESIt 
L.  A.  OALPOr ,  A.  W.  CAMPBELL,  and  OEOSOE  S.  DOUGLASS. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  of  our  bill  do  you  propose  to  speak 
to,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  MoEN.  Paragraph  153, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  In  relation  to  steel  ingots. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Steel  ingots,  blooms,  and  billets. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  appear  before  yoa  as  feeling  ag- 
.e:rieved,I  may  say,  at  the  proposition  to  advance  the  duty  upon  these 
articles  used  in  making  wire  from  46  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equal 
to  $8  a  ton,  to  live-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  is  equal  to  $11.20  a 
ton,  an  advance  of  from  45  per  cent,  to  6;^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty 
of  45  per  cent.,  or  its  equivalent,  $8,  has  been  in  force  now  five  years ;  in 
March  it  will  be  si^  years.  The  business  of  the  country  would  seem  to 
have  been  adjusted  to  this  rate  of  duty,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  great  hard- 
ship that  any  advance  should  be  made.  The  duty  on  wire  rods  proposed 
by  the  Senate  bill  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  duty  on  blooms 
and  billets,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  propose  to  make  five-  tenths  of  a 
cent.  We  deem  this  entirely  an  inadequate  difiference  to  make  between 
blooms  or  billets  and  wire  rods.  I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of  the  labor 
of  transforming  the  pig  into  a  bloom  or  billet  is  $1.75.  If  the  present 
duty  were  maintained  that  would  give  the  labor  a  protection  of  some 
73  per  cent.  The  proposed  duty  of  two-tenths  {-^)  advance,  the  dif- 
ference between  pig  iron  at  three-tenths  ceufjs  and  these  blooms  at 
five-tenths  cents,  would  make  a  difference  of  $4.43  or  256  per  oent.  upon 
the  labor,  which  I  suppose  is  the  great  question  here. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  else  is  involved! 

Mr.  MoEN.  Nothing  else  is  involved. 

The  Chairman.  In  converting  pig  into  blooms  nothing  but  labor  is 
involved. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Of  course  there  is  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  any  plant  at  aUf 

Mr.  MoEN.  Of  course  they  have  a  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  something  else  involved  besides  labor! 

Mr.  Moen.  Certainly. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  take  the  position  that  there  ought  to  be 
nothing  looked  out  for  except  labor! 

Mr.  Moen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  only  state  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  important  statement  you  are  mak- 
ing, 

Mr.  Moen,  I  do  not  take  that  position.    I  merely  state  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  else  involved  but  labor  I  can  see 
very  well  how  your  statement 

Senator  Aldrigh.  In  that  case  your  statement  would  be  valuable 
to  us. 

Mr.  Moen.  The  difference,  as  you  see,  is  very  great;  the  proposed 
difference  between  the  bloom  and  the  wire  rod.  It  is  an  expensive  opera- 
tion to  make  so  small  a  rod  as  is  made  with  only  $2.24  protection  for  the 
business 
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Senator  Aldbich.  GanyoatoUoBexaoilybowmaohitoostB  tomake 
blooms  from  pig  iroa  t 

Mr.  MoBN.  I  have  figures  here  which  have  been  prepared  by  your 
eommittee.  On  page  696  yon  show  the  cost  of  everything,  waste,  labor, 
fdel.  molds,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  $7.49. 

Tne  Ohaibhan.  Per  tont 

Mr.  MoEN.  Per  ton. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  the  cost  of  making  a  bloom  or  ingot  from  pig  f 

Mr.  MoBN.  Yes,  sir;  bnt  that  process  has*  been  changed  now.  19o 
Bessemer  people  think  of  using  pig.  They  begin  with  ore  and  never 
stop  until  it  is  in  a  bar. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton,  including  eveiything,  to 
run  iron  rods  from  a  billet ;  say«  Na  5  or  6  wire  gauget 

Mr.  MoER.  I  have  not  those  figures  now.  I  did  not  suppose  I  should 
be  asked  for  them.  The  cost  is  approximately  about  $7.50  to  $8  a  ton. 
I  could  not  be  exact,  but  that  is  about  the  cost. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  costs  more  to  make  billets 
into  wire  rods  than  it  costs  to  make  pig  iron  into  billets  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  think  it  does,  because  these  heavy  ingo^  are  made  al- 
most entirely  by  machinery ;  very  largely  by  machinery.  It  is  largely 
so  in  wire  rods.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  involved  besides. 
The  cost  of  billets,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  in  the  past  few  months, 
from  May  to  this  time,  have  averaged  on  the  other  side,  English  and 
German  bUlets,  918  a  ton.  We  have  paid  and  are  now  paying  $18  a 
ton  and  45  per  cent.  duty.  To  add  93.20  a  ton  is  a  very  large  increase, 
it  seems  to  us,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  hardship  to  many  parties  in 
this  country,  fot  it  seems  inevitable,  as  we  fear,  to  advance  the  price 
of  our  fencing,  and  every  material  that  goes  into  use  by  farmers  and 
individuals  tl^  buy  the  wire.  It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  concentrate 
(he  whole  busineBS  of  making  wire  and  articles  made  from  wire  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  Bessemer  people.  Several  are  already  engaged  in 
that  bosinees.  It  seems  like  concentrating  the  whole  business  in  the 
hands  of  eight  or  ten  or  a  dozen  concerns.  It  would  seem  as  though 
those  who  have  been  established  in  the  wire-rod  business  ought  to  have 
some  considemtiony  without  being  obliged  to  put  down  a  Bessemer 
plant   Many  people  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chatbmatc.  Is  it  your  idea  that  every  addition  we  make,  whether 
to  billet,  or  rods,  or  wire,  is  added  to  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  f 

Mr.  MoBN.  No ;  it  is  not.    Our  competition  is  largely  at  home. 

The  Ohaibmak.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  we  increased  the 
duty,  as  we  have  increased  the  duty,  undoubtedly,  on  the  class  of  billets 
you  are  speaking  of,  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  wire  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MoBN.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  sir. 

The  Chatbman.  Why  is  that  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
yonstatef 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  wire  rods  by  this 
bill,  and  there  is  now  a  gentleman  present  in  the  room  asking  to  have 
it  reduced. 

Mr.  MoBN.  You  have  only  nominally  increased  the  duty.  You  are 
only  defining  here  what  before  was  undefined,  thus  resulting  in  an 
evasion  of  the  duty.  The  provision  was  for  No.  5  rods,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded immedialiely  to  make  No.  6  rods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Campbell  will  say  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  steel  billets. 

Mr.  Moxn.  The  law  was  evaded,  and  you  have  simply  given  ns  what 
t(  VM  ov^fiW^ly  intended  to  give  us. 


• 

1?he  €&AidB<Alt.  that  id  ^hM  we  andeMbbd.  Iii  otb^  WMAi,  Ire 
were  trying  to  correct  an  inequality. 

Mr.  MOBK.  Certainly ;  that  ii9  all  that  it  amoiiiits  to.  We  hlk^e  iab- 
mitted  to  a  tery  bandsdtne  redaction  on  wire-^-one-qnarter  of  a  cent  • 
pound. 

The  Ohaibhan.  I  know  you  have.  I  was  cnriona  to  see  Itow  Ihe 
price  of  wire  wonld  be  increased  in  the  face  of  the  decrease  of  the  dtllty. 

Mn  H6£ii9.  We  ai^  fearing  an  inerease  of  duty  on  billets. 

The  Ohaibxan.  I  know ;  bnt  we  have  decreased  the  dnfy  on  wire, 
and  yet  yea  seem  to  think  that  the  price  of  wire  will  be  inereaiied  if  we 
make  this  small  decrease. 

Mr.  tto£ir.  There  is  danger  of  it.  Afker  we  get  oar  material,  onr  eom- 
petition'  among  the  Wire  people  is  largely  at  home.  Here  is  another  wry 
onriotts  watter  amde  fi*om  the  price.  It  is  m  to  our  being  ablit  tb  git  a 
supply.  When  the  Bessemer  rail  people  are  busy  it  is  a  very  difBcitlt 
thing  to  get  any  blooms  from  them.  They  wonld  rather  put  thMi  into 
rails.  There  is  a  very  great  dlfflcnlty.  We  are  almost  driven  to  import 
it  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  material. 

The  Qhaibkan.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not.make  enough  here. 

Mr.  MofiN.  They  do  not  make  euongh  here.  They  themselues  import 
UoonA.  The  statistlds  which  you  have  in  your  tables  here  show  a  very 
large  qoantifcy  of  blooms  imported ;  more  than  half,  I  think  of  those 
blooms  are  imported  by  the  rail  people  themselves.  They  havb  more 
rolling  facilities  than  they  have  melting  facilitie4S. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  bloom  industry?  Are 
they  not  establishing  Bessemer  mills  now  t 

Mr.  MoEN,  There  are  mills  enough  now  so  that  we  can  get  a  pretty 
good  supply.    We  are  buying  here  and  buying  abroad  also. 

The  Ghaibicak.  Are  they  not  increasing  now  the  plant  for  that  in- 
dustry t 

Mr.  MoBN.  Not  marterially.  The  only  new  woi^s  I  have  heaird  of  are 
at  Joliet. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  would  suggest,  as  Ibr  as  I  am  coneemed^iwd  I 
speak  only  for  myself— that  your  argnnient  would  be  stronger  if  it  went 
to  the  fact  that  the  rates  that  we  propose  are  excessive  and  that  ttre 
manufacturers  of  billet  did  not  require  them  for  protection  as  against 
the  foreign  mauufacturers.  As  to  what  effect  they  will  have  upon  the 
prices,  that  is  simply  argumentative. 

Mr.  Mobn.  They  are  taking  orders  and  meeting  foreign  competition 
to-day  and  have  been  doing  so  for  the  lost  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  cases  where  the  rates 
are  really  inadequate. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  don't  suppose  they  da  it  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Albbigh.  It  is  ta^e  in  regard  to  wire  rods,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Mobn.  Very  largely. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  No.  6  wire  rods  ate  being  now  imported  and 
you  are  making  wire  rods  in  this  ooanU*y.  The  same  olstjectiou  would 
apply. 

Mr.  Mobn.  Is  not  68  per  cent,  a  pretty  stiff  duty  to  put  upon  so 
crude  a  material  as  a  bloom  that  has  only  been  rolled  three  or  font 
passes  firom  an  ingot  f    Sixty-three  per  cent,  seems  an  enormous  dtity. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  know  how  the  question  will  strike  my 
colleagues  on  this  oommittee,  but  to  me  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
rate  is  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Mr.  MoBH.  Of  course  that  is  the  final  question.  Our  argument  is 
that  these  gentlemen  are  seUlng-  us  and  have  been  seUlBg  us  bMoiMrfof 
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fean»  aB4  iiie0tiiig  the  foroigD  oompetition ;  so  ibey  aie  not  fihat  out 
from  business.    They  are  doing  business,  soliciting  our  business  oon- 
tinnally,  except  when  tbey  are  full  with  rail  contracts.    In  that  case 
they  do  not  solicit  our  business. 
Senator  Au>bioh.  Is  not  that  true  of  No.  6  wire  rods  and  other  wire 

Mr.  MoBK.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.    I  think  not. 

Senator  Albbich.  The  American  manufacturers  have  half  of  the 
market)  have  they  not! 

Mr.  MoEN.  Fully  half;  more  too. 

Swator  Aij)BiOH,  Do  you  consider  that  a  reason  why  the  rate  should 
not  be  increased  f 

Mr.  MOEN.  I  do  not  see  that  the  rate  has  been  increased.  Six-tenths 
is  not  an  increase  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  but  what  it  is  an  actual 
ipcresuM. 

Mr*  Mobn.  It  is  a  rectification. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  results  in  an  increase  of  duty  f 

Mr.  MoXK.  It  4oes ;  yes.    It  is  fair  to  say  that. 

TheCHAiBMAK.  What  do  you  suggest  f 

Mr.  MoBam.  I  suggest  that  the  duty  remain  at  $8. 

The  Ohaibman.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  f 

Mr.  MoBK.  That  .would  be  $8.90.  I  would  rather  have  it  $S. 

The  Chaibman.  Eight  dollars  a  ton  t 

Mr.  Mobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Alpbicp.  On  what) 

ICr.  Mobn.  On  blooms  and  billets  costing  less  than  I  cent  a  pound, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  tariff  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  We  want  to  make  the  rate  by  the  pound  instead  of 
by  the  ton.    How  much  would  that  be  a  pound  f 

Mr.  MaBN.  A  little  less  than  tour-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Axpbioh.  Are  there  not  more  people  engaged  in  making 
steal  billets  in  this  country  than  there  are  in  making  wire  rods  t 

Mr.  MOBK.  Yes ;  I  think  there  are.  Possibly  there  are.  I  am  not 
m  •918  about  that.  The  number  <tf  rod  mills  has  been  very  much  in- 
QlMsed  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
{b^Kienoe.  I  thipk  the  number  must  be  about  the  same  to-day.  There 
can  not  be  much  difference.  « 

The  Chaibman.  You  buy  now  at  $18  a  ton  f 

Mr.  MoBK.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  other  side.  There  is,  of  course,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  freight  and  insurance,  so  that  there  is  additional  protec- 
tipo,  of  course. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  What  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  make  steel 
bidets  belief 

Mi*.  MoEN.  All  I  know  is  that  they  are  selling  them  in  Pittsburgh  at 
928  to  $28.50,  and  soliciting  our  business.  I  suppose  the  concerns  are 
financially  good  and  would  not  do  the  business  at  a  loss. 

The  Chaibman.  What  dp  these  billets  cost  you,  freight,  insurance, 
and  duty  paid,  per  ton  f 

Mr.  Mobn.  About  $30.50  at  the  searboard. 

The  Chaibikam.  They  cost  $18  in  Germany  and  Bngland,  and  yon 
add  inanrance,  freight,  and  duty! 

Mr.  Mobn..  It  would  come  nearer  $31,  including  inland  freight  in 
Europe,  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  duty. 

'il>e43gATBMAy.  In  New  Yorkt 

Mr,  Ilf  OBN.  In  New  York  or  Boston, 
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The  Chaibmak.  You  do  not  inclade  in  the  freight  and  msnranee  the 
local  freight  from  Boston  to  your  place! 

Mr.  MoEN.  Oh,  no ;  simply  to  the  sea-board.. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  port  of  entry  t 

Mr.  MoEN.  To  the  port  of  entry. 

The  CJ^BMAN.  You  say  that  the  American  mills  offer  yon  the  same 
price! 

Mr.  MoBN.  They  offer  them  at  $28.26. 

The  Ch AiBMAN.  Delivered  where  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  At  their  works. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  if  tiiey  make  billets  at  Pittsbnrgh, 
you  pay  the  freight  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  We  pay  the  freight,  which  adds  tSM  a  ton. 

The  Ohaibman.  Which  would  make  it  over  $30 1 

Mr.  MoEN.  About  131.85. 

The  Chairman.  Then  at  the  present  rate  of  course  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  for  you  to  buy  abroad  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  With  the  inland  freight,  it  makes  about  an  even  thing. 
Adding  $1  from  Boston  to  our  works  makes  $31  in  either  case. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  wish  to  suggest  auythiug  more  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  M.  BOEBLINe. 

Mr.  RofiBLiNa.  I  have  lately  bought  billets  at  the  equivalent  of  $30 
delivered  in  New  York  City.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  lower  price 
than  $31  for  foreign  billets;  so  that  the  American  Bessemer  people 
have  been  able  to  compete  under  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  have  you  bought  them  t 

Mr.  Roeblino.  In  Harrisburg. 

The  Chaibman.  Made  by  the  steel  company  there  t 

Mr.  Roebling.  Yes,  sir;  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

In  looking  over  these  importations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  I  find  that 
under  the  proposed  Senate  bill  the  duties  on  all  of  the  wire  which  is 
imported  would  be  equivalent  to  an  advalorem  rate^of  20.5  per  cent. 
That  wire,  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.,  is  made  of  these  ideotical 
billets  that  we  are  talking  about,  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  duty  of 
%S  per  cent.  on. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Under  our  bill  f 

Mr.  Hobbling.  Under  your  present  bill.  On  the  importations  last 
year  it  would  have  been  equal  to  20.55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  explain  how  that  can 
be! 

Mr.  Roebling.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  there.  They  are  your  own  fig- 
ures. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Under  our  bill  f 

Mr.  Roebling.  Under  the  proposed  bUl. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  tables.  That 
is  all  I  can  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Roebling.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  2  or  3  per  cent.  more. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  When  we  put  a  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wire  of  45 
per  cent.,  it  strikes  me  that  is  a  little  difficult  proposition  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Roebling.  I  do  not  offer  any  explanation  of  it  I  merely  take 
your  own  figures. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  not  made  any  such  figures,  begging  your 
pardon.    Those  are  not  our  figures. 
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Senator  MoPHBBson.  These  are  the  figures  made  by  the  experts  of 
the  Department,  and  we  suppose  them  to  be  correct. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  know  they  are  not  correct,  because  we  have  pat 
a  duty  on  all  kinds  (tf  wire  of  4S  per  cent.,  except  certain  specified 
kinds.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  here  who  say  that  the  duty  on  wire 
doth,  wire  netting,  and  steel  wire,  which  is  over  100  percent.,  according 
to  the  present  law  and  our  own  substitute,  ought  to  be  reduced.  I  want 
to  hear  Mr.  Boebling  on  that  subject. 

Senator  MgPhebson.  While  the  duty  in  the  present  law  is  18.39,  un- 
der your  bill  it  is  15.32.    You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  is  incorrect  f 

Senator  Hisoook.  No  ;  but  the  statement  is  that  we  make  it  45  i>er 
cent  • 

Mr.  Boebling.  The  duty  is  1^  cents  under  the  proposed  bill.  It  is 
not  ad  valorem.  ^ 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  are  the  importations  t 

Mr.  BoEBUNO.  That  carries  the  bulk  of  it.  It  is  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000  pounds. 

The  Ghaibman.  One  million  pounds  of  number  10, 1,000,000  pounds 
not  smaller  ihan  number  16. 

Mr.  Ro&BLiNa.  And  smaller  than  that,  70,000  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  look  at  all  these  cases  where  the  rate  is  now 
very  much  lower.  The  changes  which  we  have  made  in  the  smaller 
nnmbers  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Boebling  and  Mr.  Moen. 

Mr.  BoEBLiNa.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact;  but  we  did  not  suppose  we 
would  get  any  advance  on  billets.  Had  we  known  it  was  proposed  to 
put  so  high  a  rate  on  billets  we  should  have  thought  otherwise  on  that 
subject. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  now  be  obliged  to  M^oum  the  hearing 
until  later  in  the  afternoon. 

EYENINa   SESSION. 

The  Ghaibican.  Gentlemen,  we  are  ready  to  continue  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Philip  Moen.  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make,  and  that 
is  that  to  prove  that  the  present  price  of  bars,  billets,  steel  blooms, 
etc,  does  not  indicate  a  very  poor  business,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  they  are  selling  rails  at  the  same  price  that  they  are  selling  these 
articles,  and  in  large  quantities,  too,  and  these  bars  and  billets  are  a 
less  advanced  man&actnre  than  rails.  Knowing  that  fact,  we  have  a 
right  to  infer  that  the  billet  business  can  not  be  such  a  very  bad 
business. 

8TATE1CENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A.  SWEET,  OF  SWEET'S  MAKTTFAOTUB- 
INa  COMPANY,  8TBA0USE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  I  had  better  ask 
one  or  two  questions  before  I  proceed.  Take  paragraph  163,  on  page  111 
of  the  bill: 

Steel  inffota,  cogrged  ingote.  blooms  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made ;  die- 
blocks  or  Blanks;  uillets  and  bars. 

I  would  like  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  inform  us  if  that  means 
that  bars  can  be  brought  in  at  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  t 

The  Ohaibmak.  So  I  understand  it 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  valued  at  a  cent  a  pound  or  less. 

Mr.  Swebt.  To-day  in  Boston  they  are  importing  steel  and  putting 
it  down  at  less  than  we  can  afford  to,  at  $1.75  per  cwt    Would  it  not 
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be  better  to  add  the  words  ^'  or  Bteel "  after  the  words  *^bar  kon,^  in 
paragraph  121,  at  the  beginning  of  that  paragraph,  so  that  bar  ^tefd 
could  come  in  under  the  same  duty  as  bar  iron  t  I  think  the  finished 
steel  should  come  iu  under  the  same  duty  as  bar  iron. 

The  Chaibmax^.  Some  might  think  that  too  high. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  bar  steel  im- 
ported  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  steel  imported  in  Boston. 

The  Chaibhan.  Bar  steel  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Bar  steel ;  round  bar  and  machinery  steel ;  and  that  is 
offered  iu  the  market  to  day  at  $1.75  per  hundred- weight,  and  it  must 
certainly  come  in  at  a  pretty  low  rate  of  duty  some  way. 

TJie  Oqaibj^lin.  Tour  sqggestiou  might  be  better  for  the  men  who 
make  bar  steel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  just  where  I  stand.  I  buy  billets ;  and,  as  I 
understand  the  bill  as  you  have  it  drawn,  yon  are  giving  these  ingots 
just  as  tbey  come  from  the  furnace  the  same  protection  that  you  give 
to  me  when  I  buy  the  billets ;  whereas  the  ingots  have  not  one-fifth  of 
the  labor  upon  them  from  the  pigiron  that  the  bar  ste^l  has  upon  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  yon  sell  your  bar  steel  for  I 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  try  to  get  2  cents  a  pound  for  it  at  the  mill.  We  are 
selling  it  in  Boston  at  2  cents. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  are  your  bars  used  fort 

Mr.  Sweet.  For  every  purpose  that  round  or  square  steel  can  be  used 
for  in  a  machine-shop. 

The  Chaibman.  It  costs  more  to  make  a  bar  than  a  billet  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Certainly  it  does. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  foreign  price  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Our  competition  at  Boston,  by  Nailor  &  Co.,  is  $1.76  per 
hundred-weight,  or  If  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  sen  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir;  tnat  is  the  competition  we  meet  in  Boston  to- 
day. You  give  no  more  protection  to  the  finished  bar  than  yon  do  to  the 
steel  ingots  , 

Senator  Aldbioh.    We  give  you  protection  if  the  value  is  greater. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  they  do  not  put  any  greater  valuation  upon  it  That 
is  the  competition  we  have  to  meet.  I  think  it  comes  in  under  a  cent 
a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  can  not  possibly  come  in  under  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it*  is  valued  at  above  a  cent  a  pound  the  protection 
is  greater. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  value  is  made  in  Sheffield.  If  there  was  added  the 
insurance  and  freight,  which  tends  to  make  the  value  greater,  and  we 
could  have  that  much  added,  then  it  would  make  a  greater  protection 
to  it  But  it  hardly  looks  to  me  like  equity  to  give  the  same  protec- 
tion to  the  ingot  that  the  bar  steel  has,  when  the  finished  bar  steel  has 
at  least  $5  a  ton  of  labor  added  to  it  from  the  billets. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  these  ingots  cost  per  pound  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  never  bought  any  here^  but  I  know  that  they 
make  them  here.  They  are  making  steel  in  this  country  from  the  pig 
iron  (passing  through  the  ingot  process,  of  course)  for  less  than  $3  a 
ton  for  the  labor. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  understand  that  it  is  not  the  form  the  steel 
takes  that  fixes  the  rate,  but  it  is  the  value^  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  should  be  the  value. 

The  Chaibman.    We  have  recommended  the  duty  of  .5  cent  a  pound 
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on  all  valaed  at  a  cent  a  poand  or  leas.  Tbc^t  is  half  ^  orat  a  pound. 
If  these  bars  that  come  iuto  competition  with  you  are  invoiced  i^t  a 
cent  a  pound  they  pay  half  a  cent. 

Mr.  SWBBT.  Yes. 

The.  Chatkman.  I  should  think  that  wQuid  l>e  enough  if  t^ey  are 
valued  at  1  cent.  If  they  are  valued  at  over  a  cent  and  not  over  1.4, 
then  they  pay  .6  cent  a  pound,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  buy  billets,  according  to  the  quality,  at  from  $28  to 
$32  a  ton — that  is,  a  long  ton — and  that  is  not  ^uite  1}  cents  a  popnd 
when  it  gets  into  our  mills.  With  the  competition  we  have  to  meet  in 
Boston,  if  the  duty  is  to  remain  as  recommended  in  this  bill,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  business  for  us. 

The  UHATRMAN.  There  would  not  be  very  much,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir.  In  case  there  comes  a  rush  for  r^ls,  then  we 
have  got  to  buy  our  billet4»  on  the  other  side.  We  have  bought  thou- 
sands of  tons.    Just  at  this  tme  they  are  wilUog  to  famish  us  billets. 

The  Ohaibman.  In  paragraph  121  you  think  we  ought  to  say  ^^  Bv 
iron  or  bar  steel,  rolled  or  hammered." 

Mr.  Sweet.  Certainly. 

The  Ghaibxan.  Without  reference  to  its  cost  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Without  reference  to  its  cost,  any  more  than  you  would 
have  with  reference  to  the  iron. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  roll  a  billet  ipto  abart 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  size,  please  t 

Senator  Albsioh.  Any  size;  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Sweet.  If  we  could  make  it  3f  it  wouldn't  cost  much.  I  think 
the  labor  on  a  4-inch  billet  would  be  about  $2.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  would  not  want  $11  a  ton  additional  as  4uty 
for  that,  would  you  t 

Mr.  Sweet.    Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  do  not  iM»k  for  $11  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Practically  you  do. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  so  understand  myself;  I  do  not  mean  to. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  there  is  a  duty  of  5  tenths  on  the  billets,  you 
want  1  cent  on  the  bars. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I*  want  the  same  on  steel  bars  that  you  give  to  iron  ^lars. 

Senator  AldIsich.  I  understand  that  is  what  you  ask  for.  I  aw  only 
suggesting  what  the  practical  effect  of  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Why  should  not  the  man  who  rolls  steel  hibve  th^  ^me 
.  protection  as  he  who  rolls  iront 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  costs  more  to  make  a  bar  of  iron  than  a  h9g  of 
steel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  not  so  much.  It  costs  leas  for  iron  than  for 
steel. 

Senator  AU3BICH.  I  mean  from  pig-iron. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true.  But  that  paragraph  should 
stop  at^the  word  ^^  bloom."  I  am  talking  about  taking  the  billets.  I 
mean  to  say  it  would  cost  more  to  make  a  bloom  from  pig-iron  than  tp 
make  a  rail.    There  is  good  reason  for  it,  of  coarse. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  else  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Sweet  t 

If r.  Sweet.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  at  this  moment.  My 
idea  was  only  to  bring  before  your  committee  the  equity  of  that  partic- 
ular line.  As  a  suggestion,  I  would  cut  out  the  words  ^<  billets  smd 
bars"  from  line  610  of  paragraph  153,  and  let  them  come  under  the  same 
dattriflcation  that  iron  is. 

The  Chatbman.  That  would  not  suit  Mr.  Moen  probably. 

Mr.  MoBN.  I  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Sweetie  remark  as  to  his  bms« 
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The  Ohaibman.  I  do  not  see  it  as  to  his  billets. 

*  Mr.  MoEK.  Neither  do  L    That  is  a  more  crade  form* 
Mr.  Sweet.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MOEN.  Billets  and  blooms  are  eqaivalents  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Sweet.  They  ought  not  to  be.    A  bloom  is  7  inches  sqaare, 
while  a  billet  is  4  inches  square  and  weighs  from  100  to  200  pounds. 
Mr.  MoEN.  They  are  interchangeable  terms,  I  think. 

•  Mr.  Sweet.  They  ought  not  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  yon  say  about  a  slabt 

Mr.  Sweet.  A  slab,  as  made  to-day,  is  about  2  feet  long  and  about 
6  to  7  inches  thick.  It  only  has  the  name  of  slab  because  it  is  in  that 
shape,  but  it  is  really  an  ingot. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  want  billets  put  up  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Oh,  no }  you  do  not  understand.  I  want  the  billets  put 
down. 

«    Senator  Aldrich.  I  thought  you  wanted  billets  and  bars  both  pat 
at  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sweet,  Oh,  no ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  what  do  you  suggest  to  do  with  billets  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  not  made  any  suggestion  about  billets.  I  should 
think  from  the  price  we  have  been  paying,  it  seems  to  me 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  want  thd  billets  at  $8  a  ton  and  bars  at  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Would  it  be  1  cent  a  pound  for  barst 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  taking  paragraph  121,  it  Would. 

Senator  Hiscock.  'Ko  ;  not  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldrich.  At  1  cent  a  pound  on  tiiie  average. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  would  be  very  light  bars. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  your  bars  for  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  try  to  get  2  cents  in  Boston  and  1.85  at  our  mill  in 
Syracuse.  If  the  words  ^'  or  steel  ^  are  added  in  paragraph  121 1  think 
it  would  simplify  thfi  duties  and  very  much  lessen  the  trouble.  A  man 
comes  to  us  and  says,  ^^  If  you  call  steel  some  other  name  and  let  it  come 
in  in  a  different  shape,  you  can  bring  it  under  such  and  such  a  pro- 
vision." 

Senator  Hiscock.  If  you  take  your  <<  bar  steel,  rolled  or  hammered, 
comprising  flats  not  less  than  1  inch  wide  nor  less  than  three-eighths 
of  1  inch  thick,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,"  how  much  is  that 
worth  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  stock  sizes;  that  would 
be  worth  1.85  at  our  mill  in  Syracuse. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Then  it  would  be  worth  practically  on  the  other 
side  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  they  would  put  that  in  at  1  cent  a  pound  and  that 
would  bring  it  to  about  .5. 

Senator  Hiscock.  <' Bound  iron  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  square, 
nine-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;"  how  much  is  that  wortht 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  should  sell  at  the  same  price,  2  cents  in  Boston  and 
1.85  at  the  mill. 

Senator  Hiscock.  «^  Flats  less  than  1  inch  wide,  or  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  1  inch  thick ;  round  iron  less  than  three  fourths  of  1  inch 
and  not  less  than  seven  sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  square 
iron  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  square,  1  cent  per  pound;"  what 
do  you  estimate  on  tbatt 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  is  our  price  t  . 
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Sc&iator  HisoooK.  Tes,  on  Bteel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Under  the  present  scbedale  that  would  be  aboat  the 
mine. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Then  all  yon  say  is  that  the  steel  which  you  make, 
which  would  be  described  by  paragraph  121,  you  sell  at  1.85  at  your 
mill?  -  .' 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes^sir.    That  is  car-load  price  to*day. 

The  C^AIBMAN.  xou  have  got  that  too  high,  then.  Wonld  that  ap- 
ply to  iron  t    You  say  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  does  in  your  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  But  docs  bar  iron  sell  at  the  same  price  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  they  would  run  it  in  at  the  same  price  now. 

The  Chairman,  you  do  not  make  bar  iron  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir ;  just  rolled  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Sweet  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  I  wish  to  say  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  concur,  I  suppose,  or  would  concur,  with  Mr. 
Moent 

Mr.  Sweet.  On  the  price  of  billets  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Certainly  I  would.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
raised  from  where  they  have  been  for  the  last  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  your  billets  generally  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  think  we  began  to  buy  them  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  import  and  send  them  to  Syracuse  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  we  did  import  thousands  of  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost  you  per  ton  for  transportation 
from  New  York  to  Syracuse  f 

Mr.  Sweet  If  we  have  them  sent  on  the  railroad  it  costs  us  about 
$2  a  ton ;  and  if  they  are  sent  by  the  canaf,  sometimes  we  catch  boats 
that  are  coming  that  way  who  are  anxious  for  freight,  and  we  make 
special  bargains  with  them  so  as  to  get  them  for  about  $1.50 ;  but  if 
-tfaey  come  by  canal,  then  it  costs  us  about  25  cents  a  ton  more  to  have 
them  unloaded. 

The  Chairbian.  So  that  it  is  about  the  same  whether  they  come  by 
rail  or  by  boat. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir.  To  get  them  unloaded  sometimes  it  costs  us  50 
ceots  a  ton,  and  sometimes  only  25  cents.  The  railroads  would  deliver 
closer  to  us  than  the  boat ;  and  as  the  boats  wonld  not  unload  we  had 
to  fix  up  a  derrick  to  unload  the  boats. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  increasing 
this  duty,  upon  the  production  of  steel  in  this  country  and  the  price 
of  it,  by  giving  our  people  the  market  practically  as  against  importa- 
tions t    Would  not  the  tendency  be  to  reduce  the  prices  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  Ultimately,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  ultimately ;  about  how  long  do  you  think. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Perhaps  in  one  or  two  or  three  years;  but  that  would 
not  be  the  case  at  present,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  the 
price  a  little  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  whole  tendency  of  our  protective 
system  has  demonstrated  that  beyond  any  doubt.  If  we  build  up 
indnstries  enough  and  have  Bessemer  steel  works  enough  the  result* 
will  be  just  as  it  has  been  with  rails.    When  we  began  in  this  busi«> 
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ness  rails  were  worth  $125  a  ton,  and  at  tbat  time  I  paid  moi!^  fiMr  the 
ends  of  rails  than  I;  pay  now  for  billets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  or  not  think  that  it  is  a  wise  measuie  to 
encourage,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  enlargement  of  oar  plants  in  this 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  all  these  things  t 
'     Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  I  do.    I  nm  a  protectionist  dear  through,  but  we 
liave  done  enough.    I  think  it  has  gone  far  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  go  too  far  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  agree  with  you  exactly  about  that.  In  .ooipfir- 
mation  of  what  has  been  said  I  notice  that  there  were  Itst  jear 
607,000,000  pounds  of  these  forms  imported  into  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Moen.  Blooms  and  billets  f 

The  Cc  AIRMAN.  Billets  and  blooms. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  know  50,000  tons  that  went  to  a  certain  mi)),  beiwise 
they  couldn't  pour  ingots  enough ;  they  h^  more  rolling  facilities,  and 
their  orders  were  so  full  for  rails. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  condition  of  things  exist  nowf 

Mr.  Moen.  Not  today ;  but  if  there  is  a  great  demand  for  rail^  it  will 
be  the  same  thing  again.  While  this  looks  so  enormously  against  our 
interests,  I  suppose  we  could  make  money  by  it  by  putting  it  into  rails. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  at  that  t 

Mr.  Moen.  They  do  as  they  please,  I  suppose. 

^he  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  your  view,  Mr.  Sweet.    I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  do  what  you  want  us  to  do  exactly,  but  we  will 
consider  ail  that  you  say.    I  can  see  the  trouble  you  have. 

Mr.  SvTEET.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  writing 
you  a  letter  after  I  get  home. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  on  this 
subject  or  any  other.  , 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  will  keep  tslose  to  the  subject  Sometimes  loan  write 
better  than  I  can  talk. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  prefer  to  have  you  write,  because  it  gives 
us  the  information  in  a  more  condensed  way.  For  the  present  I  think 
we  understand  very  well  what  you  want 

Senator  HiscocK.  Let  us  have  his  letter. 
• 

statement    of    MR.  SAMUEL    A.  OALPIN,  REOEITES    OP    THE    NEW 
HAVEN  WIRE  OOMPANT. 

Mr.  Galfin.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  trouble  is  a  little  farther  along  than 
Mr.  ]t(oen's. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  it  is  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Galpin.  If  he  had  substituted  "  wire  rods''  for  "  billets"  1  should 
have  been  able  to  say  amen  all  the  way  through.  His  arrament  is  tlie 
same  as  mine.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  wire-rod  industry  is  this : 
As  you  remember,  I  appeared  before  your  comuiittee  in  August  last, 
and  had  somewhat  to  say  on  the  subject  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  testimony  given  before  this  committee,  so 
far  as  it  supported  the  proposition  for  an  advance  in  the  duty,  and  I 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  how  thoroughly  every  statement  I 
m^de  then  ^as  borne  out  by  that  testimony,  and  how,  as  it  seenied  to 
me,  the  gentlemen,  in  their  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  get  their  da- 
ties  raised,  bad  fairly  proved  the  case  against  themselves.  The  situa- 
tion in  a  very  brief  statement  is  this :  At  the  time  when  the  indostry 
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it^i  fbtiiMj  in  wtiicb  the  mill  is  engaged  which  I  represent,  in  New 
Haven,  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  was  30  per  cent. 

SdfaAtor  Aldbich.  When  yoa  speak  6f  raw  material  yon  mean  wire 
fbdst 

Mr.  Oalpin.  I  am  speaking  of  wire  rods.  At  the  time  of  the  general 
reriston  of  the  tariff  in  1883,  of  which  some  of  yon  have  still  a  pretty 
distinct  recollection^  the  dn^  was  finally  placed  at  .6  cent  a  pound  as 
a  compromise  between  the  Pittsburgh  interests,  who  wanted  it  increased 
to  1  cent  a  ponnd,  and  the  consumers  generally  thronghont  the  conntry, 
who  objected  to  any  such  doubling  of  the  ^nty.  That  .6  cent  a  ponnd 
tlien  represented  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  was  accepted  on  all  sides 
as  a  fair  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  about  a  year  after  the  duty  was 
put  on  at  .6  cent  a  pound,  the  foi*eign  valnations  fell  off  so  that  the  duty 
of  .6  cent  was  raised  to  about  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.         ^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  .6  ccmt  a  pound 
was  satisfactory  to  the  people  ir ho  rolled  wire  rods  t 

Mr.  Oalpin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  entirely  mistaken  about  that.  Mr.  Hewitt 
tod  all  these  other  people  fiaid  they  were  entirely  rained  by  the  duty, 
and  they  shut  up  their  mills,  and  they  have  told  me  since  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  change  in  the  foreign  market  they  would  have  been 
absolutely  ruined.    They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  duty  at  all.         ' 

Mr.  Oalpin.  What  you  say  only  strengthens  what  I  have  to  say  < 
further  along.  As  I  say,  the  valuation  very  soon  fell  so  that  45  per 
eent.  was  less  than  .6  cent  a  pound.  At  the  same  time  the  Oermans 
improved  tb'elr  methods  of  rolling  rods  so  that  they  could  furnish  No. 
ft  itMl  at  the  same  price  he  could  fbrnish  No.  5,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
get  better  material  which  we  could  work  more  economically. 

The  CHAmiiCAN.  Do  you  mean  that  they  fVirnished  it  for  lesst 

Mr.  Oalpin.  And  a  size  smaller.   . 

The  Chaibman.  A  size  smaller  at  a  less  ratet 

Mr.  Oalpin.  At  a  less  rate  throughout.  \ 

'  The  Chaibman.  The  importations  show  that  they  furnished  it  at  a 
good  deal  less  rate  than  No.  5. 

Mr.  Oalpin.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  will  be  found  in  the  fkct  that 
No.  5  wire  includes  a  lot  of  high-grade  rods,  and  that  raised  the  valua- 
Oon. 

The  CHAntHAN.  Baised  the  general  valuation  t 
'  Mr.  Oalpin.  Yes,  sir.    Our  custom  is  to  contract  for  No.  6  rods 
abroad,  and  then  if  we  wish  a  larger  size  they  give  them  to  us  at  the  same 
MM  without  any  extra  cost. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  was  entirely  owing  to  the  duty  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Oalpin.  That  was  owing  to  the  fall  of  foreign  values. 

Senator  Albbioh.  No,  but  the  fact  that  they  sold  No.  6  at  less  than 
No.  5  showed  that  the  duty  was  less. 

Mr.  Oalpin.  It  showed  that  they  were  enabled  to  roll  No.  6  at  the 
aame  cost,  so  far  as  their  selling  price  was  concerned. 

Senator  AumiOH.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  able  to  roll  it  at  the 
iamecostt 

Mr.  Oalpin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  cost  them  the  same  price  or 
Hotf  bat  the  important  element  is  that  they  charged  us  no  more  for  No. 
0  than  for  No  5«  and  of  late  years  they  have  tried  to  charge  us  more  for 
No.  5  than  for  No.  6.    I  am  speaking  of  value  at  the  foreign  works, 

TbdOtfAiBMAN.  Without  duties! 

Mr.  Oalpin.  Without  duties. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Oan  yoa  draw  No.  16  wire  at  the  same  prioe  as 
No.  lot 

Mr.  Oalpin.  Oh,  no }  bat  I  can  draw  No.  11  at  about  the  same  prioe 
as  No.  10.  They  are  both.  No.  10  and  No.  11,  sold  at  the  same  price  in 
the  market;  the  excessive  cost  of  making  No.  11  is  not  snflScient  to 
justify  any  increase  in  the  price  above  No.  10.  We  would  like  to  get 
/iiore  for  it,  but  we  can  not,  and  I  believe  that  is  so  with  the  Germans 
in  regard  to  No.  6  rods.  Since  that  time  the  bulk  of  the  rods  that  have 
come  in  have  been  No.  6,  and  they  came  in  at  45  per  cent. 

cruder  this,  present  state  of  thipgs,  with  a  tariff  practically  46  per 
cent,  the  result  in  this  country  has  been  this :  That  the  rolling  of  rods 
in  America,  which  was  about  60,000  tons  in  1883,  if  I  am  rightly  in* 
formed,  has  so  far  increased  that,  by  the  testimony  given  in  support 
of  this  proposed  advance  before  your  committee,  the  output  for  the 
present  ymr  is  285,000  tons ;  and  since  that  hearing  was  had  before 
your  committee  another  mill  has  started  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons, 
and  still  another  mill  is  in  contemplation. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  mean  in  Joliet  f 

Mr.  Oalpin.  In  Joliet.  Besides  that,  another  mill  is  building  that 
will  have  a  larg^  capacity. 

The  Chaibmak.  Bod  mills  t 

Mr.  Oalpin.  Bod  mills;  and  still  another  one  at  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  bear  in  mind  this  enormous  in- 
crease  of  production  in  the  United  State«,  and  also  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  under  this  increased  production  the  importations  have  fallen 
off  very  largely — the  fact  being  that  for  the  ten  months  of  last  year  im- 
portations into  this  country  were  reduced  from  122,000  tons  to  82,000 
tons — nobody  can  deny  but  what  the  American  rod  mills  have  practi- 
cally secured  the  control  of  the  American  market.  The  question,  then, 
is  whether,  having  gotten  the  control,  we  now  propose  to  so  far  in- 
crease the  duties  and  so  far  handicap  those  mills  which  have  had 
better  rates  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  sea-board  and  their 
chance  to  get  their  rods  at  low  freights  as  to  compel  them  either  to 
go  to  Pittsburgh  to  get  their  raw  material,  and  bring  it  to  their  works, 
and  ship  it  back  again  through  Pittsburgh  for  so  much  of  it  as  goes 
westward,  or  take  the  other  alternative  of  closing.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  adequate  protection.  It  is  a  question  whether  mills  that  were 
started  in  different  sections  of  the  country  under  this  duty  and  lower 
rates  of  duty  are  now  to  be  compelled  to  either  abandon  their  busi* 
ness  entirely,  or,  if  they  can  get  money  enough,  to  go  to  work  and  put 
in  rod  works  of  their  own,  or  pay  tribute  to  a  section  which  is  favored 
by  nature  and  by  its  wonderful  skill  in  such  matters,  and  which  prac- 
tically has  control  of  the  market  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun* 
tains.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  consumer  who  buys  rods  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  ever  really  thinks  of  inquiring  the  price  of  for- 
eign rods.  He  knows  that  he  can  secure  the  material  in  Pittsburgh  or 
vicinity,  of  American  mills,  at  a  less  prioe.  I  feel  quite  confident  of  that, 
and  I  also  feel  quite  confident  that  a  further  stndy  of  these  importations 
would  show  that  the  falling  off  in  the  whole  country,  from  122,000  to 
82,000  tons  during  the  present  year,  would  have  been  much  greater  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  some  rods  have  been  imported  for  use  in 
the  mill  at  Joliet,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mill  on  the  Pacific 
coast  whose  production  Mr.  Moen  knows  more  about  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Moen.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  respectable. 

Mr.  Oalpin.  I  suppose  they  use  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  MosN.  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Ohaibman.  A  wire  mill  or  lod  millt 

Mr.  Oalpin.  a  wire  mill ;  no  rod  mill.  Of  course  you  will  hardly  be 
expected  to  raise  the  duty  safficiently  to  enable  the  Oalifomia  man  to 
import  his  rods  from  the  other  side  and  pay  the  duty  and  ship  them  by 
rail  acroea  the  continent  or  ship  them  around  the  Horn  by  vessels  that 
go  to  San  Francisco  for  grain.  I  think  a  care&l  reading  of  this  testi- 
mony here  will  show  very  clearly  that  not  only  has  the  past  result 
shown  that  the  industry  has  thriven  under  45  per  cent.,  but  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  something  very  much  better  for  them.  I  simply  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Oliver's  testimony  on  page  130,  where  he 
says: 

We  promiBe  yoa  that,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  a  hill  gaarautying  ns 
reasonable  proteotiony  we  will  he  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  conntry  with 
rods  at  not  exceeding  the  price  now  preyailin^,  and  we  believe  that  with  the  iD/;o- 
naity  and  skill  that  are  being  daily  developed  m  this  growing  industry,  we  will  be- 
fore long  be  able  to  Aimish  them  cheaper  than  they  nave  ever  before  been  sold  in 
this  country. 

On  the  same  page  he  says : 

We  have  scarcely  had  time  to  learn  even  the  alphabet  of  onr  hnsiness.  Belying 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  Oovemment,  we  have  spent  our  money  and  exhausted  our 
skin  to  develop  this  important  line  of  manufacture.  The  fact  that  the  imports  of 
last  year  amounted  to  149,000  tons  proves  that  we  have  no  monopoly,  and.that  the 
present  doty  is  inadequate,  or  at  least  not  too  high.  It  would  therefore  l>e  an  act 
of  the  grossest  injustice  for  Congress  to  throttle  the  child  which  was  called  into  being 
but  yesterday  by  its  last-recorded  utterance  in  the  way  of  tariff  legislation,  and 
which,  if  left  alone  for  a  few  years  more- 
He  was  opposing  a  petition  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  3  per  cent — 

wiU  be  able  to  fight  its  own  way,  independent  of  Congressional  assistance,  and  in 
spite  of  foreign  competition. 

Now,  if  it  is  able  to  do  that  it  is  able  to  get  along  with  something  less 
than  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  duty  on  these  rods. 

Mr.  Garrett  knows  more  about  it  practically  than  almost  any  other 
man  in  this  conntry.  He  goes  on  in  the  same  line.  Be  says,  at  page 
152: 

We  are  getting  up  improvements  every  day,  and  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
wipe  oat  tne  German  market  altogeHier,  and  give  you  a  cheaper  rod  than  you  can  get 
there. 

Just  one  thing  more,  if  the  committee  will  bear  with  me,  and  then  I 
am  done.  The  gentlemen  come  here  and  say  that  six-tenths  cent  a  pound 
is  the  very  lowest  they  can  get  along  with.  These  same  gentlemen  came 
before  your  committee  in  1882,  and  they  insisted,  by  all  that  was  great 
and  good,  that  if  they  did  not  have  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  they  could 
never  get  along  at  all.  The  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  not  given  to 
them,  and  notwithstanding  their  asseverations  the  fact  still  remains 
that,  under  a  duty  averaging  about  half  a  cent  a  pound,  they  have  gone 
to  work  and  increased  their  productions  from  60,000  tons  a  year  to 
300,000  tons  a  year,  and  have  to  the  same  extent  reduced  the  importa- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  will  discount  the  claims  of  the  rod-makers 
lo-day,  as  you  did  in  1883,  you  will  be  entirely  on  the  safe  side.  If  you 
will  then  ftx  the  duty  at  four- tenths  cent  a  pound,  which  I  asked  for  in 
August  last,  and  which  I  continue  to  ask  for,  you  will  in  no  sense  crip- 
ple the  industry  of  rolling  rods  in  the  United  States,  and  will  give  those 
of  OS  on  the  sea-board  some  chance  to  live. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  your  kind 
attention. 
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Mr.  Oalpin  sabmitted  the  following  paper  in  connection  with  hid  ol*al 
f^tnarks : 

AROnitBMT  OF  THE  WRW  nAWK  WISE  COHPAKT,  Or  MEW  HAVBN,  COMN.,  IN  BBHALT 
OF  A- DUTY  OF  FOUR-TBKTH0  CENT  PER  POUND  ON  WIRE  ROpg. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  6, 1888. 
To  the  Chmmttee  m  Finance,  United  States  Senate  : 

On  behalf  of  the  New  Haven  Wire  Company,  which  is  oompelled  to  buy  its  raw 
material,  in  the  shape  of  wire  rods,  either  of  American  or  foreign  mills,  and  of  abont 
twenty  other  wire  niills  similarly  situated,  I  respectfnlly  ask  that  the  duty  on  fence 
and  rivet  wire  rods  of  cither  iron  or  steel,  when  valued  at  1^  cents  per  pound  or  lest, 
be  fixed  at  four-tenths  cent  per  pound.  The  larger  wire  mills  roll  their  own  rods, 
but  prefer  to  sell  the  product  of  their  rod  trains  in  the  shape  rather  of  finished  wire 
than,  of  rods ;  so  that  those  wire  mills  which  have  no  rod  trains  are  forced  to  pay 
higU  prices  for  their  American  rods  or  use  the  foreign.  In  either  case  the  price  is  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  the  foreign  rods  here,  so  that  a  reduction  in  duty  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  all  these  wire  mills,  whether  they  use  foreign  or  domestic  ma- 
tprial.  These  mills  employ  more  labor  than  all  the  rod  trains  m  the  country,  and 
have  a  capacity  to  produce  more  than  half  of  the  wire  which  the  country  consumes. 
Under  the  tariff  of  1883  their  business  has  continually  sufierod  at  the  hands  of  the 
mills  rolling  their  own  rods,  and  they  now  need  protection,  not  against  foreign  oom- 
petitioD,  bnt  against  the  high  charges  of  the  American  rod  mills. 

By  the  act  of  1863  the  duty  on  steel  rods  was  fixed  at  six-tenths  cent  per  ponnd  on 
No.  D  and  larger  sizes.  Althongh  there  had  been  some  rods  smaller  than  No.  5  im- 
ported, yet  the  bulk  of  the  rods  were  No.  5  and  larger,  and  no  specific  provision  was 
made  for  any  smaller  size.  Such  sizes,  therefore,  cmme  in  under  the '  *  omnibus  clause,' 
as  '*  manufactures  of  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for,''  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1883,  all  steel  rods  had  come  in  nnder  the  omnibus  clause  at  30 
per  cent.  The  specific  duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  was  fixed  by  Congress  after 
a  careful  hearing  of  all  the  parties  in  interest,  and  was  then  the  equivalent  of  35  per 
oent.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  however,  the  foreign  valnes  of  Bessemer  ma- 
terial fell,  so  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  six-tenths  has  never  been  less  than  45 
per  cent.,  bnt  has  at  times  equaled  60  per  cent.,  and  is  now  abont  55  per  cent.  Coin- 
oident  with  this  fall  in  valnes  came  an  improvement  in  the  processes  of  rolling  rods  . 
abroad,  by  which  a  No.  6  rod  could  be  furnished  at  abont  the  same  cost  as  a  No.  5,  ' 
and  the  bulk  of  the  importations  for  the  past  four  vears  have  been  of  No.  6.  These 
have,  as  stated  above,  come  in  at  45  per  cent.|  which  is  at  the  present  time  about  one* 
half  cent  per  iK>nnd. 

The  request  of  Mr.  George  T.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburgh,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  com- 
pany and  other  American  rod-makers,  that  the  duty  on  all  sizes  of  rods  should  be 
fixed  at  six-tenths  6ent  per  pound  is,  therefore,  in  substance  a  reqnest  that  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  duty  should  be  advanced  on  the  bulk  of  the  Importations  £rom  45  to  55 
per  cent.,  an  increase  of  abont  nearly  25  per  oent. 

The  consumers  of  wire  rods,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  not  only  is  there  no 
proprie^  of  making  any  such  advance,  or  indeed  any  advance,  but  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  might  be  reduced  without  in  any  way  crippling  the  American  roa  mills. 
The  present  cost  of  American  billets  in  Pittsburgh  is  $28  to  $28.50  per  ton ;  of  wire 
rods,  |41  to  $41.50.  It  is  not  disputed  that  a  modem  Garrett  train,  employing  25  or 
90  men,  has  turned  out  75  tons  of  rods  in  eleven  hours,  and  at  a  cost,  making  all  proper 
allowances,  of  not  exceeding  $8  per  ton.  Assuming  that  its  annual  production  was 
only  half  that^(or  75  tons  daily  when  running  double  time)  the  margin  of  profit  would 
exceed  $100,000  per  annum ;  so  that  the  train  would  nearly  pay  for  itself  during  the 
first  jrear.  This  clear  margin  of  $5  per  ton  is  due  to  the  present  tariff;  for  while  the 
American  mills  now  sell  the  greater  part  of  the  rods  used  in  the  country  they  hold 
the  price  Just  below  the  cost  of  foreign  rods  with  dnty  and  inland  freight  added,  and 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  thus  dependent  closely  on  the  duty.  As  the  labor  cost  of 
each  ton  of  rods  thus  rolled  is  less  than  $3,  the  need  of  any  increase  of  the  dnty  in 
order  to  protect  the  laborer  is  not  clearly  seen 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  base  any  argument  on  estimates  of  the  cost  of  roll- 
ing rods* in  this  country.  While  all  such  estimates  may  be^disputed.  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  capacity  of  rod  mills  in  this  country 
since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1883  would  not  have  taken  place  if  there  was  not 
a  handsome  margin  in  the  business,  and  a  margin,  furthermore,  that  wae  large  enough 
to  stand  some  reduction  in  the  tariff  rate.  In  1883  steel  rods  were  rolled  at  not  more 
than  five  or  six  niills,  and  the  total  capacity  did  not  greatlv  exceed  50,000  tons  an- 
'nnally.  There  are  now  nine  rod  mills  in*operation  and  anothe?  bnildingi  with  an  ag* 
gragate  oapiMsity  of  250,000  tons  per  annum. 
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Tlie  pioportioii  of  their  prodoct  to  tlie  imports  has  steadily  increMed,  so  that  it  to- 
day is  more  than  lialf  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country.  The  importations  of 
wire  rods  during  first  six  months  of  1887  were  69,432  tons ;  of  1888, 38,916  tons.  Surely 
an  industry  that  has  made  such  rapid  strides  under  the  present  tariff  does  not  need 
aoy  further  leffislatiye  help,  nor  is  it  in  a  position  where  reasonable  reduction  of  the 
dnty  will  inflict  irreparahfe  disaster  on  it. 

If  the  present  dnty  on  wire  rods  wire  halved,  while  the  duty  on  hillets  is  unchanged, 
the  PittsDurgh  rod  mills  could  still  sell  their  rods  at  a  profit  and  keep  foreign  rods 
out  of  that  market;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sea-board  wire  mills,  who  are  pre- 
Tonted  by  inland  freights  from  using  American  rods  and  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
prwent  dutv  on  their  foreign  rods,  would  have  some  hope  of  life.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  ask  that  a  beginning  in  the  reduction  of  dnty  should  be 
,  made,  and  four-tenths  cent  per  pound  is  certaimy  an  ample  protection  for  the  Ameri- 
*  ean  rod  mill. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  rods  have  resulted  in  such  Tariations  of  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  any  specific  duty  that  such  a  method  of  fixing  the  tariff  should  not  be  loneer 
followed.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  Congress,  when  it  fixed  the  duty  in  1883 
at  the  specific  equivalent  of  35  per  cent.,  contemplated  that  within  four  years  that 
■peeifio  duty  would  by  the  mere  fall  in  prices  rise  to  60  per  cent.  The  market  values 
Of  these  rods  are  well  known  both  abroad  and  here.  There  is  no  chance  for  any  eva- 
sion of  the  tariff,  as  the  records  of  the  custom-houses  d&ow ;  and  it  is  submitted, 
therefore,  that  the  will  of  Congress  will  be  better  observed  throughout  all  future  fluo- 
tnations  oy  making  the  duty  wl  valorem  than  by  adhering  to  a  specific  dutv.  If  the 
latter  method  is,  however,  preferred,  It  is  suggested  that  ample  protection  to  the 
Amerioan  rod  mills  and  some  <hare  of  the  necessary  reduction  demanded  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  wire  mills  will  be  secured  by  making  the  dnty  four-tenths 
cent  per  pound  on  all  sizes  of  wire  rods. 

This  is  a  higher  rate  ad  valorem  than  was  contemplated  by  Congress  in  fixing  the 
act  of  1883,  and  leaves  the  American  rod  mills  with  about  one-half  of  their  present 
Barjrin  of  profit. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  Haven  Wibb  Co., 
By  Samuel  A.  Galpin,  Beeeiver. 

STATEICBNT    OF   MB.  aSOBaE    S.  DOUOLASS,  OF  THE    IOWA  BABBED 
WISE  COMPANY,  ALLBNTOWN,  PA. 

lir.  Douglass.  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  oommittee :  In 
addition  to  the  rod  mills  mentioned  by  Mr.  Oalpin,  there  is  another 
large  one  being  erected  at  Oleveland  by  the  American  Wire  Company. 
They  have  one  with  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  tons,  and  consequently 
they  have  had  experience  in  rolling  rods  and  know  whether  it  is  profit- 
able or  not,  and  they  have  fonnd  it  so  profitable  that  they  are  now 
doubling  their  capacity. 

Then  there  was  one  other  little  point  which  was  referred  to  at  the 
previous  hearings  on  several  occasions :  Why  wire  mills  did  not  erect 
rod  mills,  if  it  was  so  profitable.  That  seemed  to  be  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion. Que  reason  for  that  is.  in 'addition  to  what  I  heretofore  said  as  to 
the  diflcolty  that  we  met  in  considering  the  subject  of  whether  we 
shall  erect  a  rod  mill,  that  these  improved  rod  mills  which  make  rods  at 
this  veiy  low  cost  can  only  be  run  to  advantage  and  profitably  if  they 
ipodnce  about  30,000  tons  i>er  annum.'  If  you  make  less  than  that  the 
oostof  what  you  do  make  is  greatly  enhanced:  so  much  so  that  the 
advantage  of  having  a  rod  mill  is  to  that  extent  done  away  with. 

The  eompany  that  I  represent  makes  flrom  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
wire  every  year. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  is  that  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  At  Ailentown,  Pa.  I  represent  thetowaBarbed  Wire 
Company,  which  was  originally  a  branch  of  the  Marshalltown  Company. 
If  we  should  put  up  a  n^  mill  we  would  be  forced,  in  order  to  get  rods 
dieap,  to  put  up  a  30,000- ton  mill;  that  would  leave  a  surplus  on  our 
hands  of  18,000  tons  a  year,  and  that  would  have  to  go  upon  the  mar- 
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ket,  and  we  might  not  be  able  to  sell  it.    It  wonid  be  a  big  undertaking. 

The  Chaibkan.  To  sell  it  at  a  profit  f 

Mr.  DouaLASS.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  just  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Oal- 
pin  has  practically  stated  to  the  Iron  Age  this  year  that  all  the  German 
rod  mills  roll  their  4-inch  square  billets  to  rods  in  two  processes  instead 
of  doing  it  in  one  process,  the  way  that  Garrett  and  all  the  modern  mills 
do,  and  in  that  way  they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
American  mills,  regardless  of  any  duty  whatever.  Mr.  Garrett  is  the 
gentleman  who  brought  all  the  rod-rollers  from  abroad  and  spoke  in 
their  behalf. 

I  had  prepared  at  some  length  an  analysis  of  the  statements  of  bost, 
which  were  sent  to  the  committ^  by  rod-rollers,  after  the  last  hearing, 
on  June  18,  to  show  that  they  were  not  correct,  and  intended 'to  misleiwl 
instead  of  inform.  To  save  time,  however,  I  will  omit  this,  as  the  state- 
ments made  this  morning  by  Messrs.  Moen  and  Roebling,  both  of  whom 
are  advocates  of  higher  duties  for  rods,  are  substantially  identical  with 
the  figures  named  in  an  afiidavit  presented  by  me  on  June  18,  and  con- 
firm that  affidavit.  Tou  will  recollect  the  cost  named  by  those  gentle- 
men was  $28  for  billets  and  $7  for  making  it  into  rods,  or  a  total  of  $35. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  said  I  had  not  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Tou  said  $7  to  $7.50,  if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  think  I  said  $8. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moen  does  not  carry  those  figures  so  closely  as 
he  does  the  figures  of  his  raw  material. 

Mr.  DouoLASS.  I  took  special  notice  of  the  remarks,  and  I  am  quite 
positive  I  am  correct.  The  figures  you  named  are  for  rods  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  rods  at  Pittsburgh. 
'  Mr.  Douglass.  They  have  natural  gas  there  and  some  other  advan-  * 
tages  that  the  Western  manufacturers  do  not  have.    JSTo  rods  from  Eu- 
rope can  be  imported  to  New  York  or  Boston  for  less  than  $39. 

The  Chairman.  Under  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Douglass.  Under  45  per  ceut.  ad  valorem.  We  stand  prepared 
to  buy  8,000  tons  if  we  can  do  any  better  than  that.  We  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  pay  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  rods  here! 

Mr.  Douglass.  Thirty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  at  JSTew  York. 

The  Chairman.  For  American  rodst 

Mr.  Douglass.  No  j  for  imported  rods.  We  use  imported  rods  al- 
most entirely. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Why  do  you  do  that ;  because  they  are  better  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  Because  the  only  American  rod  mills  that  have  a 
large  enough  capacity  to  supply  us,  in  addition  to  their  requirements, 
are  located  in  Pittsburgh,  and  they  are  enabled  to  sell  all  they  make  for 
$41  or  $42  per  ton.  We  are  within  100  miles  of  i^ew  York  and  300  or 
400  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  if  we  add  the  freight  from  Pittsburgh 
to  oar  place  to  what  they  charge  for  the  rods,  the  total  cost  would  be 
higher  than  imported  rods.  To  freight  these  rods  to  Pittsburgh  or 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  will  cost  at  least  $2.50  more,  or  a  total  of  $41.50,  so 
that  if  rolling  rods  cost  $13.50  instead  of  $7,  they  could  successfully 
compete  with  the  imported  rods  under  the  present  duty. 

Now  they  ask  that  that  duty  be  increased.  Why  do  they  seek  it! 
The  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that  they  believe  that  if  the  duty  is 
advanced  they  can  by  combination  crash  out  the  wire  mills  that  have 
not  rod-mill  annexes.     The  Joliet  mill  cost  over  $140,000.     Tou  can 
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aee  that  it  is  a  pretty  formidable  undertaking.  Every  rod  mill  in  the 
country  is  running  to  its  full  capacity.  They  are  all  using  every  en- 
deavor possible  tu  increase  their  output.  They  are  putting  in  new 
boilers  and  new  engines,  and  doing  everything  they  tutn  to  increase 
their  output,  because  they  find  it  so  profitable  to  make  rods  under  the 
present  tariff.  No  lower  prices  need  be  feared  from  abroad.  Euro- 
pean rod-makers  are  to  a  great  extent  voluntarily  idle,  because,  even 
at  the  figures  before  mentioned,  they  can  not  run  their  mills  except 
at  a  considerable  loss.  But  one  explanation  seems  plausible :  The  rod- 
makers  expect,  if  their  request  is  granted,  that  the  duty  will  be  changed 
from  45  per  cent,  the  present  rate  (equivalent  to  $10.08),  to  $13.44  per 
ton,  that  they  can  advance  their  prices  by  combination  among  them- 
selves to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  change  in  duties.  This  woald 
mean  an  advance  on  barbed  fencing  wire,  of  which  175,000  tons  are  used 
annually,  and  on  wire  nails,  of  which  the  consumption  is  about  100,000 
tons. 

Mr.  MOEN.  Just  a  single  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Oalpin  in  part 
of  hia  argument  said  that  the  duties  were  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  1 
suppose  he  is  aware  that  that  is  the  result  of  a  Treasury  decision. 
A  certain  gentleman  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  told 
him  that  coils  were  not  coil  rods,  but  coil  railroad  spring.  That  gen- 
tleman died  very  soon  afterwards,  by  his  own  misfortune,  not  by  the 
intervention  of  any  rod-makers.  So  it  is  not  fair  to  state  that  indus- 
tries were  started  that  way. 

Mr.  Galpin.  That  is  the  fact 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  W.  OAMPBELL,  OF  WEST  VIBaiNlA. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  Mr.  Moen  made  the  statement  that  the  reason  wny 
rail  mills  were  imported  was  because  they  did  not  have  sufficient  capac- 
ity. The  reason  was  because  they  could  import  cheaper  than  they  could 
manufacture.  Mr.  Uliver  made  that  statement  before  your  committee 
in  August  last,  if  you  remember.  He  also  wrote  you  a  letter  subse- 
quently, a  copy  of  which  I  saw,  in  which  he  sets  forth  that,  among  other 
fatctB  ijf  great  value.  That  letter  is  on  file,  I  presume,  along  with  all  the 
statements. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  still  object  to  making  the  duty  on  billets 
eight  tenths? 

Mr.  Oampbbll.  Yes ;  we  very  earnestly  object.  The  fact  that  steel 
rails  and  billets  are  quoted  at  the  same  price  on  the  other  side  to-day 
I  think  is  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  any  man.  together  with  the 
importations,  that  we  can  not  legislate  for  wire  roas  and  for  billets  to 
be  made  by  American  manufacturers. 
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NECK  RUFFLINGS. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  17, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hoaring  of  H.  B06EHTHAL,  of  Bosenthal  Brothen,  Vew  Tork 
City;  &  SUBEBBEBQ,  of  Silberberg  Brothers,  of  Vew  Tork  Gity ;  and 
J.  X.  MOBBISOV. 

.    STATEMENT  OF  H.  BOSENTHAL. 

The  manafactore  of  neok  rnfflings  is  an  Americaaenterprieet  ancUrn* 
^xove4  machinery  lused  in  .making  these  rnfflings  is  the  prodoot  of 
American  genins. 

Prior  to  1883  no  neck  rnfflings  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  tariff  law  of  that  year  changerl  the  rate  on  the  materials  nsed  for 
making  rnfflings — all  of  which  were  imported — from  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  to  Ai  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  bnt  left  the  rate  on  mannfactured 
rnfflings  nnchanged. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  law  was  the  immediate  establishment 
of  large  manufactories  in  Enrope,  and  the  flooding  of  the  American 
mar&et  with  their  prodncts  at  such  figures  as  to  forestall  all  Ammean 
competition.     ' 

In  the  struggle  to  hold  their  trade  the  manufacturers  of  rnfflings 
were  forced  to  become  importers. 

These  European  manufacturers  once  established,  and  possessing  all 
t|ie  facilities  theretofore  controlled  by  the  American  mannfactarers,  it 
was  but  another  step  to  utilize  their  immensely-superior  advantages  in 
the  matter  of  cheap  labor  to  gain  control  of  the  manufacture  of  silk 
rnfflings  as  well. 

The  element  of  difference  is  chiefly  that  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
operatives  in  the  different  countries.    With  such  a  change  in  the  law ' 
as  will  equalize  this  difference,  this  industry  wUl  quickly  resume  its 
former  important  position. 

Nearly  all  neck  rufflings  are  trimmed  or  ornamented  with  beads, 
metal,  or  silk  cord  or  tinsel,  all  of  which  trimming  is  done  by  hand  labor. 
For  this  service  the  peasant  girls  and  women  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
are  employed  at  nominal  wages  on  the  goods  imported  into  this  country. 
The  manufacturei:s  of  neck  rnfflings  only  ask  such  an  adjustment  of 
tariff  rates  as  will  equalize  this  difference  in  wages. 

Wages  of  operatives  in  United  States,  $1  to  $2  per  day ;  in  Europe^ 
12  to  25  cents. 

Percentage  of  cost  of  labor  in  United  States,  60  to  80;  in  Europe,  8 
to  10.  Difference  in  cost  of  labor  against  United  States,  52  to  70  per 
cent. 

Importations  per  annum  prior  to  1883,  nominal ;  importations  per 
annum  now,  about  $3,500,000. 

Manufactures  per  annum  prior  to  1883,  $5,500,000 ;  manufEusturesper 
annum  now,  about  $2,500,000. 

Duty  on  cotton  rufflings  prior  to  March,  1883,  35  per  cent. ;  duty  on 
material  March,  1883,  35  per  cent. 

Duty  on  rufflings  by  act  of  March,  1883,  35  to  40  per  cent. ;  duty  on 
^tton  rufflings  materinl,  00  to  175  per  cent. 
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▲MBNDMEinr. 

To  ooma  After  line  1779,  on  page  158 : 

**  Neek.  mffliofce  made  entirely  or  in  part  of  Bilk»  and  oonsisting  of  not  exceeding  two 
rows  of  ruffling,  thirty-five  per  centnm  ad  Talorem  and  eight  cents  per  lineal  < yard, 
aad  for  each  additional  row  of  mffling  three  cents  per  lineal  yard  in  addition :  Pro- 
vided. That  on  all  snoh  neck  rnfflings  which  are  trimmed  or  ornamented  with  beads, 
metu  or  ailk  eotd,  or  tinsel,  an  additional  rate  of.  four  cents  per  lineal  ^affd  shall  be 
cbaraed. 

*'  Neok  mfflings  made  of  cotton,  and  consisting  of  not  ezoeeding  three  rows  of  mf- 
fling, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  four  cents  per  lineal  yard,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional row  of  mffling  two  cents  per  lineal  yard  in  addition :  Providedj  That  on  all  such 
aeek  raftiiu^  which  are  trimmed  or  ornamented  with  beads,  metal  or  silk  oord,  or 
tiaasl,  an  aaditimial  rate  of  two  cents  per  lineal  yard  shall  be  charged." 


Average  value  of  cotton  mffling,  6  cents  per  yard. 

Add  duty,  4  cents  per  lineal  vard 

Adddntyi  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem 


Percent. 
30 


Present  duty  90  to  175  per  cent. 

Average  value  of  silk  mffling,  25  cents  per  yard. 

Add  duty,  8  cents  per  liueal  vard 

Add  duty,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 


Pranat  dnty,  50  percent. 


U6| 


33 
35 

68 


|Wiarrii^*Bnrr,  ImpoHsn  and  coaunisaion  merchants.— Tel«|pnuns:  "iLozthfow,  New  York. "—S46 

Oftnal  street.] 

New  York,  VUk  Dtember,  1888* 


Description. 

Net,  per 

3-ara, 
sterling. 

Cento. 

Corrency. 

Duty, 

^bite. 

per  yard. 

Colors. 

Tarletsns,  624  inches: 

No.  85.7. 

No.  666 

Centi, 
3.50 
6.00 
6u00 

8.60 
6.25 
7.00 
6.26 

Onto. 
5.06 
6.06 
6.06 

4.67 
4.67 
&40 
4.67 

CenU.  1 
&60 
6u50 
6.60 

ao2 

6.02 
6.70 
6.02 

No.  864 

Organdies,  H  Indies: 

No!  60  .'".'i;!;!""!.'i.'!;. 

No.  116  (over  100  threads) 
No.  OOmuU 

The  Chairman.  What  ad  valorem  rate  woald  enable  yoa  to  com- 
petet 

Mr.  BosBNTHAL.  We  ask  in  cotton  gooder  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
and  4  cents  per  lineal  yard  on  three-row  ruffling. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  rate  was  all  ad  valorem  what  would  answer  t 

Mr.  KosBNTHAL.  On  cotton  goods  we  ask  92$  i)er  cent.  We  say  the 
raw  material  is  from  90  to  175;  and  on  silk  68  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  we  not  changed  the  duty  on  raw  material 
which  yon  nset 

Mn  Rosenthal.  No,  sir;  yon  have  not.  It  is  4}  cents  per  square 
yard  for  the  cheapest  tarletans  or  muslins  which  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  want  your  amendment  to  come  after 
line  1779.    I  do  not  understand  why  you  want  it  in  there. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  a  special  classification.  We  put  it  ander  the 
head  of  ^miscellaneous,"  because  it  combines  both  silk  and  cotton. 
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Senator  Aldeich.  You  say  we  have  not  reduced  the  doty. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  On  tarletan,  no. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  you  can  not  have  looked  at  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  this  amendment  anywhere  we  ought  to 
put  it  in  the  silk  and  cotton  schedule. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  would  be  immaterial. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  put  in  that  par- 
ticular place. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  was  the  only  reason. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Is  that  all  f 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  only  desire  to  add  that  they  are  now  beginning 
to  manufacture  tarlatan  and- India  muslin  in  Rhode  Island,  intended 
for  ruffling ;  but  we  are  unable  to  use  this  class  of  goods,  as  long  as 
made  up  ruffling  comes  in  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  sayf 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  We  wish  to  say  that  we  have  had  to  discharge  a 
great  many  of  our  hands  because  the  imported  goods  were  so  cheap  that 
they  drove  our  goods  out  of  the  market. 

Statement  of  s.  siLBBRBERa. 

The  chairman  asked  what  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  sufficient  for  us 
It  is  hard'  to  determine  upon  an  ad  valorem  duty,  because  the  duty  on 
tarletan  and  muslin  is  by  the  square  yard,  and  there  is  an  infinite  dif- 
ference between  35  per  cent,  and  150  per  cent.,  you  might  say,  on  an 
average,  therefore  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  ad  valorem  duty.  We  have 
the  goods  here,  for  instance,  goods  that  cost  3^  cents'  per  yard.  On 
those  goods  the  duty  is  shown  by  the  table  we  submit.  It  gives  the  exact 
rate.  You.willsee  it  makes  an  immense  difference.  The  people  who 
are  now  trying  to  manufacture  the  tarletan  in  this  country  can  not  dis- 
pose of  their  goods  to  the  manufacturers  of  ruffling,  and  can  not  dispose 
of  them  to  anybody  else,  for  the  reason  that  the  English  manufacturers 
send  their  product,  the  made-up  article,  to  this  country  at  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 


CUTLERY. 


Wednesday,  December  12, 1888. 

Mmntes  of  a  hearing  of  A.  H.  SAXTOlf ,  W.  M.  TOUBSAO,  L.  PAPPEHEEI- 
KER,  OEOBGE  W.  KOBB,  W.  F.  BOCKWELL,  and  0.  L.  ELT. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlemen  present  are  interested  in  cutlery  and 
guns.  We  will  hear  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  order  of  your  wishes*  what- 
ever you  want  to  say  to  us.  <^  Table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  carv- 
ing, butchers',  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit,  cheese, 
plumbers',  painters',  palette,  and  artists'  knives  of  all  sizes,  finished  or 
unfinished,"  in  paragraph  172,  on  page  115,  are  the  things  you  wish  to 
speak  about. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  particularly* 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  H.  SAXTON,  OP  ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 
EXPOBTEBS  AND  IMPOBTEBS  OF  HABDWABE. 

Mr.  Saxton.  As  chairman  of  this  delegation  of  merchants,  I  wish  to 
say,  very  briefly  indeed,  that  we  appear  before  this  honorable  committee 
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to  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  cutlery  and  guns. 

We  protest  on  the  ground  that  the  operation  of  the  Senate  bill,  being 
enormously  prohibitory,  would  unnecessarily  increase  the  emoluments 
that  a  comparatively  small  class  of  men  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  number 
of  years  past,  and  which  would  result  in  largely  enhancing  the  cost  of 
those  goods  to  those  who  use  them — we  estimate  probably  as  much  as 
$2,000y000  per  annum  over  what  they  would  cost  under  the  present 
tariff;  and,  further,  that  it  would  effectually  accomplish  the  breaking 
up  and  ruination  of  a  large  number  of  merchants  and  seriously  affect 
the  interests  of  many  more. 

We  think,  honorable  Senators,  that  we  as  well  as  those  who  have 
happened  to  choose  a  different  vdcation  are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
at  your  hands.  These  manufacturers  who  have  enjoyed  these  special 
privileges  and  fEivors  for  many  years  past  come  to  you  now  and  ask  you 
to  make  laws  that  will  still  further  benefit  and  favor  them,  the  enact- 
ment of  which,  however,  will  deprive  us,  and  those  dependent  upon  our 
business,  of  a  livelihood.  We  merchants  come  here  not  to  beg  away 
any  favors  that  those  people  have  heretofore  enjoyed  and  are  now  enjoy- 
ing, but  we  come  to  plead  for  our  very  existence ;  we  come  to  pray  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  put  on  us  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  absolute  destruction,  but  rather  to  let  the  balance  of  the 
problem  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  work  itself  out  under  natural  con- 
ditions, with  the  odds  tremendously  against  us  under  the  present  dis- 
crimination. 

We  have  come  here  to  show — and  think  we  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  your  honorable  committee — that  the  manufacturers  of  cutlery 
and  gaus  have  already  that  protection  for  which  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly thankfol  and  satisfied  with,  and  that  their  latest  demand,  fbr 
the  whole  earth  with  the  planets  thrown  in,  at  the  immediate  expense 
of  several  old  established  firms,  ought  not  be  considered  for  a  moment 
by  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  come  here 
as  the  enemy  of  American  manufacturers.  We  are  their  friends.  We 
object,  however,  to  having  our  heads  cut  off  with  one  stroke.  We  have 
bc«n  wounded  time  and  time  again,  and  we  have  never  complained  or 
said  a  word.  It  may  suggest  itself  to  you  that  it  is  probably  better  for 
OS  to  have  our  heads  cut  off  at  one  stroke  than  to  die  a  lingering  death. 
But  when  we  get  wounded,  we  look  about  for  the  cure,  and  some  of  us 
have  gone  into  manufacturing,  and  some  of  us  have  gone  into  export- 
ing, and  in  that  way  we  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  circumstances,  and 
we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  heads  above  water  if  we  are 
allowed  to  go  on  in  that  way. 

We  claim  that  these  manufacturers  have  a  sufficient  protection,  and 
that  it  18  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  control  the  markets  on 
these  very  goods  we  are  talking  about,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  fact.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  committee  will  af- 
ford us  an  opportunity  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter.  We  have 
experts  here,  and  we  shall  be  as  frank  as  possible.  JVe  do  not  know 
what  representations  or  arguments  have  been  used  on  the  other  side. 
We  should,  however,  like  to  know  what  they  are,  and  then  should  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  answering  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  these  people  ask  for  a  change  of  duty, 
in  the  first  place,  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  is  that  this  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Fifty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  "  Cutlery,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for," 
is  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Plaxt.  Table  cutlery  is  35. 
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The  Ghaibhan.  On  both  classes  of  cutlery.  There  are  two  classes, 
one  35  and  the  other  50.  On  both  classes  we  think  there  has  been  very 
great  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Baxton.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that  question  of  nndervalaa* 
tiou  at  all,  honorable  Senator. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  go  into  it  very  exten- 
sively. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  probably  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  state  onr 
position  in  the  matter  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Tes. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  deny  the  assertion,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
There  are  people  in  New  York  that  do,  no  doubt,  undervalue,  but  they 
are  our  enemies,  more  our  enemies  than  anybody  else's,  and  we  have 
taken  means  and  measures  in  all  our  operations  to  guard  against  them. 
But  to  say  that  there  has  been  any  general  undervaluation  of  these 
goods  can  not  possibly  be  proven  in  any  shape  or  way.  These  gentlemen 
on  the  otlier  side  of  this  question  have  for  the  last  three  years  been 
doing  everything  under  heaven  to  put  obstructions  in  our  way  as  hon- 
orable merchants  in  importing  goods  into  the  United  States.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  employ  a  disreputable  man,  a  man  without  any 
character,  and  put  him  on  our  tracks  to  spy  us  out.  '  We  who  know 
that  man — and  we  all  know  him — know  that  he  was  a  disreputable  man. 
They  knew  it  and  they  acknowledged  in  their  meeting  when  he  was 
appointed  that  he  was  a  disreputable  man,  and  a  discussion  arose  as 
to  the  propriety  of  employing  such  a  man.  The  point  was  made  by  the 
president  of  that  association,  however,  that  it  took  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief.  But  to  my  own  knowledge  there  were  members  of  that  associa- 
tion that  were  disgusted  and  withdrew  on  that  account. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Saxton,  that  we  have  not 
much  time  to  go  into  personal  matters. 

Mr.  Saxton.  1  think  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  state  our  position 
on  this  question,  because  if  that  is  their  chief  argument  it  can  be  easily 
disproved.  Some  of  us  have  been  in  business,  Mr.  Ghairman,  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  1  myself  have  been  in  business  thirty-four  years.  Probably 
1  was  unfortunate  in  going  into  it  when  a  boy,  but  t  went  into  it  and 
have  worked  at  it  as  hard  as  any  man  living,  and  I  defy  any  man  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world  to  put  his  finger  on  a  single  act  of 
'  mine  that  is  disreputable  in  any  sense,  and  these  other  gentlemen  can 
say  the  same  thing.  *' 

That  man  I  speak  of  was  taken  to  Washington ;  he  was  represented 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  an  honoi'able  man,  an  expert  in  oat- 
lery,  and  in  consequence  of  that  representation  was  sent  to  the  other 
side.  He  went  there,  and  gentlemen  know  how  he  acted  over  there. 
He  was  a  disreputable,  drunken  man,  and  it  can  be  proved,  and  ha  ac- 
complished nothing;  that  also  can  be  proved;  that  is  a  fact. 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  you  address  yourself  directly  to  the  point, 
and  briefly,  as  to  whether  these  goods  are  undervalued. 

Mr.  Saxton.  He  went  there  and  he  endeavored  to  place  all  obstrao* 
tions  possible  in  the  way  of  honorable  merchants,  while  these  little 
fellows  that  were  undervaluing,  and  have  always  been  a  souroe  of  an- 
noyance, were  not  touched  at  all.  He  came  back  on  the  call  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  he  was  paid  the  balance  due  him  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment, this  very  association  wrote  down  to  Washington  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  saying,  '^ Don't  pay  that  man  until  we  get  there;  be 
owes  us  some  money,  and  we  want  to  be  there  when  the  check  is  paid 
to  him."    That  was  stated  by  one  of  the  special  agents. 
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The  next  thing  was  a  scheme  gotten  up  in  New  York,  tliroQgh  this 
same  man,  in  ooncert  with  one  of  the  Rpecial  agents,  to  lock  np  all  the 
goods  of  importers,  and  so  prevent  them  from  obtaining  them  and  fuliU- 
ing  their  contracts.  I  myself  had  forty  cases  in  the  custom-  house  at  that 
tianey  and  I  couldn't  deliver  them  for  some  little  time,  but  subseqnratiy 
that  scheme  fell  through. 

The  next  thing  that  was  done  was  the  publication,  through  this  same 
man,  in  the  public  prints,  of  a  scurrilous  article  against  the  repotation 
of  twp  or  three  of  the  best  and  most  well-known  houses  in  New  York. 

That  is  the  brief  history  of  this  undervaluation  business,  what  they 
have  done  to  annoy  us.  As  I  said,  I  had  no  intention  of  saying  a  single 
word  about  them,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves,  as  the  remark  came  from 
the  chairman,  I  thought  it  was  proper  that  I  should.  Now  tiiese  gen- 
tlemen  can  not  disprove  this  statement  at  all.  There  is  no  question 
about  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saxton,  passing  from  that,  the  other  statement 
is  that  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  not  a  sufficient  duty  to  enable  oar 
people  here  to  compete  successfully  with  those  abroad. 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  calcu- 
lations prepared  and  will  hand  them  to  your  committee. 

The  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  applies  to  table  cutlery  mainly.  All  of 
the  leading  and  popular  grades  of  table  cutlery  have  been  made  in  this 
country  for  twenty  years,  and  you  could  not  get  a  dollar's  worth  into 
the  country  from  the  other  side  if  the  duty  had  been  20  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  You  import  no  table  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  do  a  little,  of  the  very  highest  grade,  some  that 
reach  from  about  $30  a  gross  to  about  $150  a  gross,  mostly  ivory  and 
pearl  handled  knives,  and  the  most  of  them  are  made  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Joseph  Bodgers  &.Sons,  and  such  firms  as  that,  goods  that  have 
the  best  reputation  of  any  in  the  market. 

Senator  Ai^dbioh.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  importation  of  table 
cntlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know  exactly ;  the  total  amount  for  the  flseal 
year  ending  June  30, 1888,  was  something  like  $600,000,  but  that  in- 
cinder  swords,  table  cutleVy,  butcher  knives,  stet^ls,  scissors,  and  various 
sorts  of  goods  that  come  in  at  35  per  cent.  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  butcher  knives  and  steels  are  covered  by  this 
dause. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  come  in  under  that  clause  and  would  be  included 
in  the  Grovemment  returns. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  they  areall  included  in  this  same  paragraph  172; 

Mr.  Saxton.  Certainly ;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  value  of  these 
goods  that  come  in. 

The  Chaibman.  What  percentage  of  the  table  cutlery  used  in  this 
country  do  yon  estimate  that  to  be? 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  couldn't  tell  that  The  percentage  of  all  the  goods 
that  come  in  as  compared  with  the  percentage  marketed  must  be  very 
small  comparatively  ^  very  small.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  may  possibly 
have  an  idea  about  the  amount  of  table  cntlery  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try that  was  made  abroad ;  but  the  amount  that  was  made  here  and 
marketed  must  be  absolutely  immense. 

The  ChaIbman.  Is  importation  decreasing  or  increasing  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  1  think  it  is  decreasing  all  the  time  and  has  been  for 
some  time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  read  paragraph  172  and  are  familiar  with 
itt 
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Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  include  everything  that  now  comes  in  at 
SS  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  the  line  of  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  No  :  scissors  and  shears  are  excepted. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Is  there  much  cutlery  coming  in  under  the  danse  of 
'^cutlery  not  otherwise  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for"  in  the  ex- 
isting law  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Bowie  knives,  hunter  knives,  and  scissors  all  are  35  per 
cent 

The  Chairman.  And  the  total  importations  you  say  are  about 
$600,000  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  got  that  from  the  Treasury  Department;  I  think  it 
was  $635,000. 

The  Chairman.  As- shown  in  our  table  it  is  over  $450,000.  That 
probably  does  not  include  all  you  enumerate. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  report  I  have  includes  everything  that  comes  in 
under  the  ddty  ot  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  import  the  ordinary  table  cutlery 
nowf 

Mr.  Saxton.  No;  not  table  cutlery,  and  have  not  for  twenty  years. 
I  am  exporting  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.   Exporting  that  which  is  made  here  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  upon  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  mohient  what 
the  duty  is,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know.  The  American  Cutlery  Association, 
within  two  years,  has  advanced  their  prices,  under  strict  combination, 
over  25  per.  cent.,  and  are  this  moment  paying  a  rent  of  $12,000  per 
annum  for  a  factory  that  is  closed  tor  their  purposes,  and  they  have 
recently  purchased  the  machinery  and  tools  of  another  concern  that 
was  in  the  way  of  their  encroachments.  They  have  gone  to  very  con- 
siderable expense  in  that  way,  and  they  want  additional  protection  for 
that  purpose,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  get  it.  I  collected  a  lot 
of  their  samples  and  sent  them  over  to  Sheffie]d,  and  they  did  not  even 
entertain  them  at  all  at  prices  which  would  permit  their  importation  at 
35  per  cent.  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  table  cutlery  advanced  in  price  in 
the  last  two  years  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  About  25  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  all  grades  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  the  average;  some  are  more  and  some  are  less. 

The  Chairman.  And  still,  with  that  advance,  you  can  not  import  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  can  not  touch  them  at  all;  no,  sir.  We  are  export- 
ing to  Mexico  and  Cuba,  even  under  that  advance.^ 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  cause  of  that!  Can  they  not  make 
them  as  cheap  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Saxton.  Iso}  they  make  them  in  a  different  way,  Mr.  Hiscock/ 
We  have  a  different  method  of  making  them,  and  their  method  is  not 
80  cheap  as  it  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  made  by  machinery! 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  made  by  machinery  here.  They  use  a  good 
deal  of  machinery  there,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  we  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  articles  included  in  paragraph 
172  come  under  the  head  of  table  cutlery  such  as  you  have  described  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  are  carving-knives  and  butcher-knives  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Hunting-knives  f 
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Mr.  Saxton.  Batcher-knives  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  well-known 
brand  o£  John  Wilson,  in  Sheffield,  who  has  held  the  market,  on  acconnt 
•f  the  very  superior  quality  of  his  goods,  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
importations  of  butcher-knives  are  made  n|)  almost  entirely  of  his  brand 
of  goods.  Very  few  hunting- knives  and  very  few  kitchen  and  bread 
knives  are  brought  in,  so  far  as  I  know.  A  few  butcher-knives  are  im- 
ported and  a  few  carving-knives  and  steels,  and  those  are  all  that  I 
know  nnder  that  head. 

The  Chaibman.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cheap  knives  were  recently  imported  from  Germany  or  Belgium,  one 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  have  never  heard  of  that 

Senator  Aldbioh.  By  looking  at  the  statistics  of  imi>ortations  of 
cutlery  for  table  use  and  other  cutlery,  I  find  that  the  importations  at 
35  per  cent,  have  increased  on  an  average  from  1200,000  to  1300,000 
from  1877  to  1879«  and  to  $500,000  in  1880,  $700,000  in  1881,  and  to 
nearly  $900,000  last  year.  How  do  yon  account  for  that,  if  what  yon 
say  is  truet  That  refers  to  table  cutlery  and  other  cutlery  at  35  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Saxto^.  I  got  my  figures  from  Mr.  Switzler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  in  regard  to  cutlery  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  $651,301 ; 
that  is  what  he  gave  me. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  non-enumerated  cutlery. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Then  he  gives  swords,  sword- blades,  side-arms,  etc, 
datiable  at  35  per  cent.,  $14,229. 

TheGHAiBUAN.  Does  that  first  item  include  all  table  cntleiy  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  1  believe  it  does;  1  understand  it  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  for  1887  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir;  that  is  tor  June  30, 1888. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  says  ^^  so  far  as  distinguished  by  coUeotors' 
returns."    I  do  not  think  they  were  out  when  that  was  written. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  think  the  figures  are  completed  now. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Are  they  different  from  that! 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  I  think  they  aiu 

Mr.  Saxton.  Then  my  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  I  aiHX)unt 
for  the  increase  would  be  that  the  consumption  ot  expensive  goods  is 
very  much  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  Our  country  is  growing 
wealthy,  and  a  great  many  people  are  buying  these  expensive  grades  of 
cutlery,  and  it  must  be  that  the.v  are  principally,  as  I  said,  of  the  make 
of  Joseph  Bodgers  &  Sons,  of  Shefiield,  or  like  brands. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  the  importations  cover  simply  that  kind  of  goods 
why  do  you  object  to  this  increase  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  As  regards  table  cutlery  we  have  not  made  very  much 
pointy  except  that  we  could  not  see  any  reason  for  the  increase. 

Senator  Aldbigh. ^Then  you  do  not  seriously  object! 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  we  do  object,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  simply 
allow  the  American  cutlery  manufacturers  to  combine  and  put  their 
prices  up  to  that  point.  We  object  on  that  ground.  When  I  was  a 
young  man  there  was  a  company  called  the  American  Screw  Gompany 
that  got  a  duty  of  110  per  cent,  on  screws,  and  they  put  their  prices  up 
to  the  tariff  point,  and  not  only  that,  but  above  it ;  because  I  happened 
at  that  time  to  represent  a  firm  in  Birmingham,  and  I  bought  for  four 
or  five  years  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  them  and  sold  them  at  10 
or  15  per  cent,  less  than  American  prices  at  that  time.  They  permitted 
that  rather  than  permit  a  reduction  in  their  prices.    We  considered  that 
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that  was  about  ooe^fifth  of  all  the  sales  iu  the  ooantry  at  that  time,  and 
the  American  Screw  Oompany  declared  a  dividend  of  10  per  oent^  a 
month  for  years. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  yonr  idea  is  that  weoaght  to  have  low  rates 
of  duty  jn  order  to  prevent  combinations  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  an  advance.  I  think 
there  is  sufficient  protection  now. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  these 
articles  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  object  to  atiything  above  what  they 
are  now. 

'  The  Chairman.  Although  you  do  not  import  them  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  do  import  some  of  the  higher  grades  oertainlyy  bat 
we  export  the  lower  grades. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  object  on  the  ground  of  your  export 
trade,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  could  not  export  the  higher  grades. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  object  to  the  duty  on  account  of  the  export 
trade! 

Mr.  Saxion.  We  simply  take  the  position  that  there  is  duty  enough; 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  change^  for  the  higher  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  The  cheap  knives  are  not  imported  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Up  to  what  price  are  they  imported  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Up  to  $25  a  gross,  say  $2  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  None  are  imported  under  12  a  dozen  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir ;  and  the  great  bulk  very  considerably  higher 
than  that,  Mr.  Allison. 

Senator  Axdrigh.  Is  the  business  of  exporting  cutlery  a  very  large . 
business! 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir:  it  is  not.    It  is  in  its  infancy. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  amount  of  exportationst 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  remember.  We  have  exported  a  few  to  Cuba 
continuously  for  some  time,  and  some  I  believe  to  Mexico ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  sent  any  to  Australia.  We  have  sent  some  to  the  oonti* 
nent  of  Europe  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  specific  rates  we  have 
heret 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  a  decided  objection. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Saxton.  Because  you  never  can  get  a  fair  tax  on  these  goods  in 
that  way. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yon  object  to  specific  rates  of  all  kinds,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  do  not  object  If  you  could  make  the  duty  fair:  in 
fact,  we  would  rather  prefer  it.  You  see  how  it  works  on  pocket- 
knives. 

.  The  Chairman.  None  imported  below  $2  a  dozen.  I  see  that  in  this 
provision,  paragraph  172,  that  class  of  cutlery  that  costs  $2  a  dozen 
would  have  to  pay  50  cent^s  a  dozen  duty,  and. in  addition  a  30  i>er  cent, 
ad  valorem  duty.  At  $2  a  dozen  50  cents  a  dozen  would  be  25  p«r  cent, 
ad  valorem,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  knife  costing  $25  a  gross  would  figure  out  54  per  oent. 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  25  under  the  specific  clausei  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes. 
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The  Ohaisman.  Take  table  catlery  that  is  valaed  at  more  than  $3  a 
dosen ;  is  that  ooDsidered  flue  cutlery  % 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  Wheu  yon  come  to  $12  a  dozen,  and 
from  that  ap  to  $24  and  $30  a  dozen,  that  is  flue  catlery.  If  yoa 
figare  that  oat  ander  the  Senate  bill  you  will  find  that  the  dnty  woold 
oome  very  mach  lower.    I  have  not  figured  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  see  why  you  object  to  it,  then.  Two  dol- 
lars a  dozen  would  be  only  8  per  cent.,  and,  with  30  per  cent,  additional, 
it  woald  be  38  per  cent.,  and  that  would  be  only  3  per  cent,  above  the 
present  rate. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  object  to  it  as  an  injustice  to  the  consumers;  I  have 
stated  that. 

Senator  Albbioh.  It  is  not  your  own  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the 
people  that  yoa  are  working  for  now. 

Mr<  Saxton.  It  is  a  combination  of  interests. 

Hie  Ghaibman.  When  we  oome  to  look  at  it,  it  does  not  look  as  bad 
as  I  thought  it  did,  because,  in  t)ie  first  place,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, these  lower  grades  are  not  made  abroad  now. 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  not  competition  in  this  country  in  the  manu- 
factare  of  cotlery  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  now.  There  is  a 
strong  combination. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Of  all  the  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Almost  all  thajt  I  know  of. 

Senator.  Axdbioh.  What  kind  of  combination  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  mean,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  they  are  paying 
$12,000  a  year  rent  to  keep  one  factory  closed  up,  that  association  is. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  is  that! 

Mr.  Saxton.  At  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  they  could  get  the  factory  at 
half  the  prioe  if  they  would  operate  it. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  combinatiofi  can  be 
made  very  effective  in  this  great  country  with  all  the  competition  we 
have  here  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  any  industry  like  that  of  cutlery  it  could  be  con- 
trolled in  that  way ;  for  instance,  the  case  I  mentioned  a  few  moments 
a^o,  of  the  screw  company  paying  10  per  cent,  a  mouth. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Bat  the  same  thing  operates  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yon  not  know  that  they  were  making  screws 
under  a  patent,  and  that  nobody  else  but  themselves  could  make  those 
screws  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  But  they  could  make  them  in  other  countries. 

S^iator  Aij>bioh.  Not  under  that  patent.  There  was  no  competi- 
tion with  them,  because  they  were  making  the  screws  under  a  patent. 

The  Ghaibman.  Mr.  Ghamberlain  did  not  allude  to  that. 

Senator  Platt.*  I  wonld  like  to  know  what  dividends  the  table-cut- 
lery companies  declared  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Saxton.  For  answer  to  that,  I  would  like  to  know  what  salaries 
the  officers  of  some  of  those  companies  get. 

Senator  Platt.  I  know  what  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  those  companies  gets;  he  gets  $2,000. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  think  the  business  has  been  more  profit- 
able than  it  onght  to  have  been  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  business  is  profitable,  or  not,  according  to  the  way 
it  is  managed.    Take  90  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  hardware  people  in 
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the  United  States,  and  let  their  partners  draw  out  salaries  that  are  ade- 
qaate  to  the  proper  management  of  their  business,  and  I  do  n6t  believe 
there  is  one  of  them  that  would  pay  a  dividend  and  have  a  snrplus,and 
a  great  many  of  them  would  sink  money  every  year.  In  this  business 
we  have  to  cut  our  garments  according  to  our  cloth,  and  if  we  don't 
make  money  we  have  got  to  leave  the  business,  unless  we  have  capital 
to  eat  up. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understood  you  tq  say  that  the  business  of  ez- 
X)orting  cutlery  was  a  new  business? 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  said  it  was  in  its  infancy ;  that  had  reference  to  table 
cutlery. 

Senator  Hiscock.  In  the  table  of  exportations  I  fiud  that  the  expor- 
tations  were:  In  1864,  $400,000;  in  1865,1509,000;  in  1882,192,000. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  decrease  of  exportation  la 
cutlery. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Those  things  are  affected  by  different  eonditions.  I 
exported  into  Great  Britain  in  one  year  $50,000  of  American-made  hny 
and  manure  forks,  and  today  I  have  an  order  on  my  books  for  steel 
from  the  other  side  for  forks  made  by  the  same  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  still  making  forks  here  of  these  kinils  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Oh,  yes ;  and  we  are  exporting  them.  We  are  making 
arrangements  to  export  to  South  America. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Do  you  know  what  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  upon 
steel  that  is  used  in  making  this  outlay  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  believe  it  is  46  per  per  cent. 

Senator  HisooOK.  It  will  average  about  45  per  cent,  you  think! 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  about  the  average. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Do  you  know  what  the  ad  valorem  rate  would  be 
upon  the  material  used  in  the  handle  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Wood  is  cheaper  here  than  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  use  wood  much,  do  you  f 

Mr.  ^XTON.  No;  wood  handles  are  not  used  much  here,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Chaiuman.  Give  us  your  view  about  paragraph  173: 

Penknives  or  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds,  knife  blades,  razors,  and  raasor  blades,  50 
oentfl  per  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  any  increase  of  the  rate 
on  pocket-knives.  We  consider  that  50  per  cent,  is  sutficien  t  protection, 
and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  American  people  will  have  the  market  at 
50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  long  ruii"! 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years  it  will  take  to  run  it  out, 
I  am  sure.  It  didn't  take  the  table-cutlery  people  very  long  to  get  the 
market. 

Senator  Aldrich.  If  they  should  go  on  improving  as  they  have  for 
the  last  ten  years,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  having  razors  and  razor 
blades  in  there  T  What  do  you  think  the  razor  people  would  think 
about  that  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  are  only  two  manufacturers  in  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  ToussAQ.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with  the  duty  we 
have  now,  and  we  do  not  want  any  change.  As  manufacturers  we  pro- 
test against  it. 

Senator  Hjsoocic.  Tell  me  why  you  protest  against  it, 
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Hr.  ToussAa.  Because  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  we  are.  We  have 
adjasted  ourselves  to  circumstances.  We  are  making  all  the  goods  that 
are  profitable  to  make ;  and,  having  adjusted  ourselves  and  arranged 
our  factories  in  that  way,  we  object  to  any  change. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  do  yon  make  razors  f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  In  New  York  City  and  Staten  Island. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  else  are  razors  and  razor  blades  made  in  this 
country  t 

Mr.  ToussAO.  The  only  i&anufacturer  that  I  know  of,  of  any  conse- 
quence, is  Mr.  Torrey,  in  Worcester. 

Senator  Au)BIGH.  Do  you  object  because  this  rate  is  too  high  or  too 
lowf 

Mr.  ToussAa.  I  object  simply  because  I  do  not  care  for  any  change 
at  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  think  the  rate  is  too  high  or  too  low  ? 

Mr.  ToussAG.  It  is  just  about  right,  according  to  what  I  can  get  for 
the  goods  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

The  Ghaibman.  Mr.  Torrey  says  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rate 
on  razors  and  razor  blades  because  of  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  a  reduction  on  the  higher  grades  but  not  on  the 
lower.  It  figures  out  llO  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  very  cheapest 
grades. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  are  importers  and  manufacturers  of  razors  f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  your  annual  product  of  manufactured 
goods f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  Do  you  mean  of  razors  ? 

Senator  fliSGOGK.  Yes. 

Mr.  T0US8AG.  I  think  it  was  $15,000  last  year  of  our  own  manufact- 
ured goods.  I  would  not  state  that  as  a  positive  fact ;  I  don't  know 
exactly.    ' 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  many  did  you  import  f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  should  say  we  imported  about  $30,000  worth.  But 
I  must  add  to  that,  that  perhaps  $20,000  of  that  was  of  the  brand  of 
Wade  &  Butcher's  razors  and  the  Wostenholm  razors,  in  regard  to  which 
the  question  of  price  does  not  come  into  play  at  all.  It  is  the  same  as 
with  regard  to  table  cutlery,  as  said  by  Mr.  Saxton.  The  goods  are  sold 
by  reputation,  and  there  is  no  question  of  price  in  the  case  at  all,  at  least 
up  to  a  certain  figure,  of  course ;  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  is  that  way  all 
the  way  through. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  company  that  you  are 
oonnected  with  t 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  you  know  about  its  operations  f 

Mr.  ToTJSSAG.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  these  figures  that  I  give  I  do  not 
state  as  being  absolutely  correct,  because  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
matter  carefully  enough  for  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  would  you  like  a  clause  something  like  this: 

Bason  and  rasor  blades,  finished  or  nnflnisbed,  valued  at  |5  a  dozen  or  less,  $1  a 
dozen  and  30  per  centnm  ad  valorem;  valned  at  above  $5  a  dozen,  $1.50  a  dozen  and 
30  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

How  would  that  suit  you  as  a  manufacturerf 

Mr.  ToussAG.  It  would  suit  us  very  well,  indeed,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  It  will  bring  about  an  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  though. 
We  will  not  know  what  the  outcome  of  this  thing  is  going  to  be,  that 
isalL* 
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Hie  Chairman.  How  would  that  snit  you,  Mr.  SaxtoD  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  manufactare  razors.  We  simply  object  to  an 
advance. 

Tbe  Ghaibman.  Do  yon  regard  that  as  an  advance  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes.  There  are  many  razors  sold  that  cost  abroad  aboat 
80  cents  per  dozen,  and  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  of  them  are 
Qsed  in  this  conntry  every  year. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  they  sell  for  at  retail  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  dout  know;  but  we  wholesale  them  at  $1.40  up  to 
$1.60  a  dozen.    The  duty  would-be  enormous  on  that  class  of  razors. 

The  Ghaibman.  Would  such  a  razor  as  that  last  a  month  f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  They  are  not  used  to  shave  with. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  they  used  forf 

Mr.  ToussAa.  I  don't  know ;  but  there  is  a  large  consumption  of 
them. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  they  are  used  to  shave  with.  The  first  razor  I  ever 
used  was  a  blank. 

Mr.  L.  Pappenheimbb,  of  Gincinnati.  I  have  known  the  cheapest 
quality  of  razors  to  turn  out  equal  to  those  of  the  highest  price.  It 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  how  the  steel  is  tempered. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  a  hardware  merchant  of  Gincinnati  T 

Mr.  Pappenheimbb.  Yes;  and  I  have  been  for  the  last  thirty-nine 
yearn. 

The  Ghaibman.    You  think  that  would  not  do,  then  f 

Mr.  Pappenheimbb.  I  don't  think  it  would  do. 

The  Ghaibman.  Fifty  percentum  ad  valorem,  you  think,  is  better  on 
razors  and  razor  blades  f 

Mr.  Pappenheimbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  sell  at  wholesale  and  retail  too  f 

Mr.  Pappenheimbb.  No  retail ;  wholesale. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Pappenheimer  represents  the  wholesale  trade  of 
Gincinnati. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  the  razors  you  speak  of  sell  for  at  whole- 
sale f 

Mr.  Pappenheimbb.  We  sell  a  Sshilling  razor  at  about  $1.50  a  dozen, 
or  $1.60  if  it  is  a  handsome  pattern. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  long  has  this  class  of  razors  been  in  use? 

Mr.  Pappenheimbb.  Oh,  for^any  years,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  long  have  you  sold  razors  at  $1.50  a  dozen,  for 
illustration  f 

Mr.  Pappenheimbb.  I  admit  that  within  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
sold  very  few  of  them,  while  prior  to  that  time  a  very  large  quantity 
could  be  sold  of  the  cheap  goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  your  experience,  Mr.  Saxton  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Notexactly.  Many  houses  have  taken  up  thischeap  class 
of  goods,  and  they  sell  them  in  great  quantities  to  supply  peddlers. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  business  still  goes  on  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  it  still  goes  on. 

The  Ghaibman.  These  cheap  razors  are  a  class  of  razors  that  have 
been  sold  for  a  long  timef 

Mr.  Saxton.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

The  Ghaibman.  Has  the  price  diminished  or  advanced  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Just  about  the  same. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  they  madef 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  made  in  Sheffield. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  none  of  these  razors  made  in  this  country  t 
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Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

The  €haib»an.  Why  f 

Mr.  3AXT0N.  Because,  in  the  first  plaee,  we  could  not  get  the  kind  of 
men  €bat  are  necessary  in  this  country  to  make  them ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  that  qnality  of  razor  leaves  sach  a  small  margin  of  profit  for 
the  manufacturer — we  know  that  from  our  very  sad  experience^— that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  them  here.  You  can  not  get  the  class  of  workmen 
in  this  country  to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chaibuan.  Are  these  razors  ground  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  ground. 

Mr.  ToussAa.  They  are  flat  on  the  sides. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  ground  on  the  sides,  but  not  hollow;  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  rather  diverted  you  from  razors.  Bazor  blades  at 
50  cents  a  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valcrrem  would,  accordiug 
to  your  suggestion,  be  a  redu<^ion  of  duty,  I  should  think,  on  a  razor 
that  would  cost 

Mr.  Saxton.  Two  dollars  on  the  other  side,  I  think. 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  want  to  change  one  statement  I  made.  This  present 
proposition  iu  regard  to  the  tariff,  if  passed  iu  that  shape,  certainly  will 
injure  oar  razor  business,  because  it  would  begin  to  reduce  the  tariff  at 
u  point  where  we  begin  to  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  under  this  proposition. 

Mr.  ToussAa.  Yes.  We  never  paid  any  attention  to  it  because  we 
never  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  the  bill  passing.  All  we  say  is 
that  50  per  cent.,  as  we  have  it  now,  has  been  a  sufficient  protection  to 
us.  We  have  increased  our  business  right  along  and  done  more  busi- 
ness all  the  time  in  these  goods,  and  gradually  adjusted  ourselves  to 
the  business,  and  are  perHM^tly  satisfied  to  go  on  as  we  are  now.  I 
thought  I  might  be  misunderstood  in  saying  that  I  did  not  object  to  this 
provision  in  regard  to  razors  if  it  is  going  to  pass.    That  is  all. 

The  Ohaibman.  Now,  go  on,  Mr.  Saxton,  about  pocket  cutlery,  if  you 
hare  anything  further  to  say  in  regard  to  that.  This  proposition  you 
rei^ard  as  an  increase  of  duty,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  little;  yes.  Pocket  cutlery  of  the  lower  grade  fig- 
ures out  an  enormous  advance.  A  boy  wants  to  buy  a  knife  usually 
that  retails  at  about  10  cents,  and  to  do  that  he  will  have  to  pay  233  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.    Of  course  he  can  not  do  that. 

The  Ohaibman,  That  is  a  knife  with  a  single  blade  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes. 

Senator  Alb&ich.  What  do  you  call  the  price  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  refer  to  a  5-cent  knife.  The  price  of  that  is  18  cents  a 
dozen  on  the  other  side  f 

The  Chairman,  a  bo.y'8  kuife  costs  18  cents  a  dozen  on  the  other 
sidet 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  that  is  about  2  cents  apiece  laid  down  here. 

Senator  Axdrich.'  What  do  you  sell  them  for  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  sell  them  for 

3enator  Platt.  A  24*cent  knife  costs  36  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  sell  them  for  about  $3.60  a  gross ;  a  wholesale 
dealer  sells  them  for  40  cents  a  doeen,  and  the  retail  dealer  retails  them 
for  5  cents  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  made  1 

Mr.  Gboroe  W.  Eorn.  They  are  made  at  Sclingen,  in  Oermany. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  new  trade! 

Mr.  KORN.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  that  is  a  very  old  trade. 

95  TAR 
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The  Ohaibman  [exhibiting  a  5-cent  knife].  What  would  this  knife 
cost  in  Germany  at  the  factory ! 

Mr.  EosN.  Seventy-two  pfennigs  a  dozen ;  that  is,  18  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  pfennigs  is  a  markt 

Mr.  EORN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  added  would  make  it  27  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  EoRN.  They  cost  us  about  29  cents  a  dozen,  and  we  sell  them  at 
30  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  an  importer  t 

Mr.  EoRN.  As  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  duty  is  a  little  heavy  on  that  class  of 
knives  now! 

Mr.  Eorn.  It  could  not  be  sold  if  you  put  on  a  higher  duty  than  this 
60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  first  knife  sold  for  in  the  stores  ^re- 
ferring to  sample)  t 

Mr.  Eorn.  The  wholesale  dealer  sells  them  for  40  to  the  retail,  and 
the  retail  sells  them  for  5  cents  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  other  sample  sold  fort 

Mr.  Eorn.  That  is  sold  to  the  retai^  for  10  cents,  and  so  is  this 
other  sample. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  two-bladed  knives  sold  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Eorn*  One  mark  and  65  pfennigs,  equal  to  about  37^  cents  per 
dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  would  cost  164  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  this 
proposed  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  these  knives  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Eorn.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Thd  Chairman.  Or  anything  similar  to  them  f 

Mr.  Eorn.  Nothing  similar  to  them. 

Mr.  6.  L.  Ely.  George  W.  Miller  made  a  knife  like  this  and  made 
it  of  iron,  and  sold  it  at  $3  a  gross,  60  cents  less  than  I  could  make 
them  for  myself.  That  knife  was  made  with  an  iron  handle  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  iron  turned  over  so  that  it  was  made  very  nicely,  and 
the  blade  opened  and  shut  very  closely.  George  W.  Miller  manufact- 
ured at  some  place  in  Connecticut,  I  don't  recollect  the  name  of  the 
place. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  specimen  sells  at  retail  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  Eorn.  Yes ;  and  we  sell  it  at  30  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Enife  No.  2,  with  two  blades,  you  sell  at  what ! 

Mr.  Eorn.  Sixty-eight  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  other  knife  f 

Mr.  Eorn.  We  sell  them  at  about  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bright-handled  knife  f 

Mr.  Eorn.  That  costs  about  62  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  steel  f 

Mr.  Eorn.  No;  that  is  nickel-plated  iron. 

The  Chairman.  That  sells  for  about  the  same  f    ^ 

Mr.  Eorn.  Yes;  that  is  a  10-cent  knife. 

The  Chairman.  These  three  are  all  lO-cent  knives  at  retail  t 

Mr.  Eorn.  Yes ;  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  beyond  the  specimens  that  you  have 
presented  and  into  the  higher  grades  of  knives,  what  is  the  objection 
to  the  provision  ? 

Mr.  Eorn.  Pardon  me.  Here  is  another  grade  of  goods  also  sold  very 
largely  for  the  use  of  girls  iu  school ;  these  are  a  cheap  class  of  goods. 
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sold  for  20  cents  apiece ;  yoa  see  them  sold  on  the  streets  for  20  cents 
apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  made  ? 

Mr.  KosN.  In  Oermany. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  these  for  per  dozen  f  What  is 
your  price  t  *  , 

Mr.  EoRN.  Aboat  $1.50  a  dozen. 

The  ChairjOAN.  Do  you  call  these  ivory  handles  f 

Mr.  EoRN.  They  are  mother  of  pearl. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  duty  under  the  proposed  1)111  on  that  grade  is  128 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  made  in  Germany  t 

Mr,  Saxton.  Yes. 

Senator  Hawley.  The  stamp  there  is  the  Waltham  Cutlery  Com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Egrn.  That  is  a  stamp  that  we  have  used  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Platt.  Have  you  not  in  this  country  about  three  hundred 
different  brands  representing  the  goods  as  being  made  in  this  country, 
when  they  are  in  fact  made  in  Germany  % 

Mr.  Korn.  We  have  never  sold  any  that  were  represented  as  having 
been  made  in  this  country  when  they  were  not  actually  made  here. 

Senator  Plaxt.  The  question  I  ask  is  whether  or  not  there  are  not  at 
least  three  hundred  <lifferent  brands  sold  in  America  which  would  rep- 
resent that  the  goods  were  made  in  America  when  they  were  in  fact 
made  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  Korn.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Waltham  brand  t 

Mr.  Korn.  That  is  a  special  brand. 

Senator  Pla.tt.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cutlery 
Company  brand  on  German  knives  t 

Mr.  Korn.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Platt.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  stamp  of  the  Meriden  Knife 
Company  on  German  knives! 

Mr.  Korn.  Yes ;  and  we  objected  to  that. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  wad  done  by  special  order  of  that  company ,  and 
we  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Korn.  1  objected  right  through ;  but  a  special  permission  has 
been  given  to  have  that  name  put  on. 

Senator  Platt.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  New  England  stamp  being 
branded  on  knives  that  were  actually  made  in  Germany  f 

A  Voice.  I  have  heard  of  it )  but  there  hasn't  been  any  of  that  kind 
imported  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  best  knife  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  our  grade  of  goods,  and  those  are  good  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  importer  f 

Mr.  Korn.  I  am  employed  to  buy  goods  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  brought  him  here  as  an  expert  in  the  goods. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  does  this  style  of  knife  [referring  to  sample] 
cost  in  Germany  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  Twenty-two  marks  and  fifty  pfennige  per  dozen,  or 
about  $9  per  dozen  laid  down  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  There  are  three  blades;  that  would  be  $1.50  and 
$2.70,  and  that  equals  $4.20.  Would  you  not  have  to  pay  as  much 
under  that  bill  for  that  knife  t 

Mr.  KOBN.  No,  sir;  we  would  not. 

The  Ghatrman.  What  does  that  knife  sell  for  at  retail! 
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Mr.  KoRN.  Aboat  $2  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  pearl  handled  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  2^  Americanmade  knife  whieh  a  ens- 
tomer  of  mine  buys  for  the  same  price  I  pay  for.  I  shall  sabmit  his 
prices  and  yoa  can  compare  the  two  knives.  The  price  fer  this  knife  is 
|9  a  dozen  less  2  per  cent.  The  price  of  thi6  knife  is  $9  a  dozen  de^ 
livered  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  American  knife  made  of  which  you 
spea;kt 

Mr.  KoBN.  That  is  made  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  At  Little  Valley,  in  New  York  1 

Mr.  KoRN.  No,  sir;  that  is  made  in  Plueuiz,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Central 
City  Knife  Company. 

The  Chairman.  This  American  knife  [referring  to  sample]  is  sold 
cheaper  than  yon  can  sell  this  other  knife  ? 

Mr.  KoRN.  Yes,  sir.  Here  arc  a  few  more  patterns  which  I  refused 
to  sell  the  same  easterner.  He  bays  that  at  $2.40,  less  2  per  cent,  per 
dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  knife  made  f 
'  Mr.  KoRN.  In  this  country.    Here  is  a  knife  which  we  are  making, 
and  you  can  compare  that  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  '  What  is  this  knife  sold  for  [refeiyiiig  to  another 
sample)  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  That  is  sold  at  $2.75  per  dozen,  less  2  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrk^h.  There  would  not  be  a  very  large  increase  of  duty 
on  that  knife. 

Mr.  KoRN.  Oh, yes;  considerable. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  must  always  be  bought  on  the  brand;  knives  can 
not  be  bought  in  any  other  way.  Where  you  have  a  number  of  grades 
of  knives  you  must  have  a  brand  to  designate  the^. 

Senator  AldrioH.  But  why  don'f  you  take  a  Germaai  name  rather 
than  an  American. 

Mr.  KoRN.  Sometimes  people  can  not  read  (terman  names. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Sometimes  dealers  want  special  brands  because  they 
want  to  avoid  competition  among  themselves.  These  wholesale  people 
about  the  country  want  their  own  brands. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  these  gentlemen  are  getting  into  pretty  sharp 
competition. 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  should  say  so.  Here  is  a  knife  that  costs  on  the  otiier 
side  4  marks,  and  that  is  made  and  sold  here  at  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  pocket  knives  are 
made  here  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  have  a  calculation  of  that.  I  have  their  own  state- 
ment made  b3'  one  of  the  members  of  the  association,  who  stated  to  me — 
he  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  I  believe  what  he  says — that  is  Mr.  Budd,  of 
the  Holly  Manufacturing  Company ;  he  says  their  total  product  was 
$800,000  worth  of  pocket-knives. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  amount  of  imi)ortation  T 

Mr.  SAXTON.  About  $1,800,000  laid  down;  about  $800,000  of  which 
was  of  the  well-known  brand  of  Joseph  Kodgers  &  Sous  and  Wosten- 
holm. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  1887  the  importations  were  $1,419,000. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Tiiat  includes  razors. 

Seiiiit^>r  Aldkich.  The  Americau  manufacturers  make  about  30  per 
cent. 

Mr,  Saxton.  Mr.  lludd  told  me  that  $800,000  was  their  cost. 
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Senator  Albbich.  Do  you  think  they  had  more  or  lees  than  30  per 
cent,  ten  years  ago  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  1  don't  know ;  1  couldn't  answer  that  question.  Of 
course  the  thing  changes  a  great  deal;  probably  in  the  boom  years  it 
changed  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Budd  told  me  that  they  turned  out  27I,(K)0 
dozen,  and,  taking  in  all  these  little  cheap  knives,  the  importations 
would  be  an  enormous  quantity,  a  good  many  thousand  dozen,  but  tbe 
value  does  not  mount  up  at  all ;  1  don't  know  what  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  German  knives  that  you  have  been  de- 
seribiog  manufactured  at  one  particular  placet 

Mr.  KoRN.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghairkan.  They  ai^  manufactured  at  different  points  in  Ger- 
many f 

Mr.  KoRN.  No }  they  are  manufactured  in  one  district,  what  is  called 
the  Solengen  district.  The  city  of  Solengen  contains  about  17,000  in- 
habitants, and  there  are  many  little  villages  in  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  industry  start  up  there  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  should  say  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  market  lor  these  knives  now  in  the 
Uiiiteil  States! 

Mr.  KoRN.  In  every  part  of  the  world  ;  there  are.different  patterns. 
Some  sell  this  knife  with  a  cheaper  blade,  and  some  sell  it  with  a  difter- 
ent  crook,  but  the  market  for  these  knives  is  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Platt.  Are  they  sold  in  England  ?  *   # 

Mr.  KoRN.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  sold  in  England,  Australia,  South 
America,  and  all  over  the  world;  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  country 
is  making  them  but  Germany.  England  has  used  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  class  of  goods.  Our  business  is  to  export.  We  sell  German 
goods  and  the  American  goods  in  England ;  we  sold  these  same  goods 
from  Germany  to  England  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Platt.  Does  not  the  English  law  require  that  a  mark  should 
be  put  upon  goods,  indicating  that  they  are  made  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  EoRN.  At  present,  yes. 

Senator  Platt.  Then  they  can  not  be  sold  in  England  without  there 
18  a  mark  upon  them  indicating  that  they  were  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  KoRN.  The  law  is  different.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have  a  copy  of  their  acts. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  brand  business  is  slowly  increasing,  owing  to  the 
denianil  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the  United  States ;  there  is  no  other 
reason  for  it.    Our  stock  business  is  very,  very  small. 

Senator  Platt  The  United  States  Company  is  not  the  name  of  any 
oompauy,  nor  the  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  New  England,  nor  the  Meri- 
den  Knife  Company,  nor  the  Waltham  Knife  Cbmpany. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  have  all  their  knives  made  of  that  brand  whether 
tbey'are  made  in  Germany,  or  England,  or  Kamschatka. 
The  Chairman.  They  take  the  brand  that  they  wantt 
Ml.  Saxton.  Yes. 

Senator  Platt.  I  meant  that  it  was  not  their  firm  name. 
Mr.  KoRN.  We  make  the  beat  knives  under  the  firm  name,  but  the 
cbeai>er  knives  go  under  a  fancy  n»me. 

The  09AIRMAN.  Do  you  export  these  cheap  knives  at  all  that  you 
have  described  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  Not  these  American  knives. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  import  goods  here  for  export. 

Mr.  KoRN.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  portion  of  your  basiuess,  Mr.  Saxton,  is 
tliis  k'md  of  goods  (referring  to  samph*)  1 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  it  any  considerable  amount! 

Mr.  KoBN.  On  this  class  of  goods,  these  5  and  10  cent  goods,  it 
would  probably  be  in  our  business  smaller  than,  I  should  say,  15  per 
cent,  of  our  business  in  value.  In  these  things  we  have  more  of  this 
grade  (referring  to  sample),  than  all  the  other  grades  together. ' 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  think  the  proportion  of  the  other  kind  that 
you  have  referred  to  would  be  larger  still  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  a  great  deal  larger.  There  are  houses  that  make  prob- 
ably more  than  half  of  their  output  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  long  have  these  American  names  been  ap- 
plied to  these  various  knives! 

Mr.  EoBN.  You  mean  the  English  names  on  knives  imported  t 

The  Chabman.  When  did  you  begin  to  specially  brand  the  goods 
with  American  names! 

Mr.  KoBX.  Since  I  have  been  in  business  they  have  been  put  on,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  business  about  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  lot  of  American  merchants  at  one  time  banded  to- 
gether and  said  they  wouldn't  buy  goods  with  American  manufacturers' 
names  on. 

Senator"ALDBiCH.  They  do  not  have  their  own  names  put  on.  • 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  do  on  their  best  grades  of  goods,  and  then  they 
have  to  select  fancy  names  for  the  cheaper  class  of  goods. 

Senator  Platt.  For  instance,  when  "Pennsylvania  Cutlery  <'om- 
p«any  "  is  stamped  on  a  knife  manufactured  in  Germany,  does  not  that 
carry  the  idea  to  the  purchaser  that  the  knife  was  made  in  America  I 
V     Mr.  KoRN.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  convey  that  idea.    The 
Pennsylvania  Cutlery  Company  own  their  brands  for  these  goods. 

Senator  Platt.  Would  not  that  idea  be  conveyed  to  the  boy  or  man 
who  buys  the  knife! 

Mr.  KoRN.  It  might  to  a  boy,  but  to  a  man  I  hardly  tliink  so,  be- 
cause a  man  can  distinguish  between  different  kinds  of  knives. 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  England  the  stamp  does  not  convey  any  idea  except 
as  to  the  grade  of  the  goods. 

Senator  Platt.  Then  why  do  they  insist  that  no  goods  shall  be  sold 
upon  their  market  except  with  a  stamp  to  indicate  the  place  of  origin  ! 

Mr.  Kobn.  This  law  has  really  hurt  England  tremendously  since  it 
went  into  operation,  and  it  is  hurting  her  to-day,  because  it  has  not  kept 
out  the  class  of  goods  it  was  intended  to,  and  they  have  lost  all  the  ex- 
port trade  which  was  going  all  over  the  world  through  different  chan- 
nels, and  has  increased  the  German  business  tremendously.  People  now 
have  to  send  to  Germany  to  buy  goods  which  they  usuall^^  before  bought 
in  England,  and  bought  other  goods  which  were  made  in  England  as 
well.  Kow  they  all  acknowledge  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  their 
branding  act. 

Senator  Aldbich.  On  all  single-bladed  knives  worth  about  $2  a  dozen 
the  rate  of  duty  will  be  decreased,  will  it  not ! 

Mr.  Kobn.  That  is  a  very  fine  knife  that  you  hold  in  your  hand;  a 
very  flue  knife  for  hunters  and  sportsmen. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  increase  is  only  on  that  class  below  $2  a  dozen  ! 

Mr.  Kobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  proportion  in  value  of  the  knives  you  im- 
port are  valued  below  $2  a  dozen  ! 
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Mr.  KoBN.  On  the  other  side  that  means  a  knife  that  costs  here  about 
$3  or  a  little  more. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  should  say  that  would  be  about  three-fourths. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Three  fourths  above  or  below^ 

Mr.  EoRN.  Below. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  think  our  business  runs  as  much  as  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Then,  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  it  would 
not  mako  much  difference  whether  it  was  kept  on  these  particular 
goods? 

Mr.  Saxton.  Certainly  it  would,  because  it  does  not  come  down  to 
where  we  could  live. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Suppose  we  should  make  a  division,  and  make 
the  duty  on  knives  below  a  certain  price  less  than  above,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  the  dutyf 

Mr.  EoRN.  Excuse  me ;  that  would  give  the  same  chance  for  under- 
valuation. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  would  have  but  one  line  of  division. 

Mr.  Pappenheimer.  If  you  take  a  knitie  at  12  shillings,  with  two 
blades,  and  then  yon  take  the  same  kind  of  a  knife  with  four  blades, 
the  duty,  according  to  the  Senate  bill,  would  be  much  higher  on  the 
four  blades  than  on  the  two  blades. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  understand  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Pappenheimer.  So  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  fix  the  rate  for 
both. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  way  of  fixing  specific 
dutiesf 

Mr.  Pappenheimer.  I  can  see  one  way,  and  that  would  be  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  asked  you  if  you 
saw  any  other  way  of  fixing  a  specific  duty  f  ^ 

Mr.  Pappenheimer.  I  would  hardly  know  how  to  fix  a  Specific  duty. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  have  adopted  one  way ;  I  now  ask  you  if  you 
know  any  other  way  f 

Mr.  Pappenheimer.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  We  want  a  specific  duty,  and  if  you  can  devise  a 
better  way  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  yon  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  KoRN.  Here  is  a  knite  (exhibiting  sample)  that  I  bought  last  week, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  price;  I  bought  it  myself.  This  knife  was 
bonght  here  at  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  think  they  made  any  money  on  that  t 

Mr.  EoRN.  This  same  manufacturer  said  to  n^e  last  Saturday  that  he 
is  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  he  did  some  years  ago;  that  he  is  mak- 
ing money. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  He  makes  other  kinds  of  knives,  does  he  notf 

Mr.  EoRN.  Oh,  yes.  I  bought  this  knife  of  him  at  $3.75 ;  that  knitb 
cost  on  the  other  side  about  10  sbillings;  that  means,  laid  down  here, 
about  $4.    I  bought  a  lot  of  them  at  $3.75  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they  made  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  bought  them  of  an  American  manufacturer,  to  be  made 
with  our  stamp,  to  be  delivered  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  one  of  your  purchases  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  Yes,  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  stamp? 

Mr.  KORN.  Brandfonl  Cutlery  Company ;  that  is  our  stamp,  and  we 
make  them  under  our  stamp. 
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The  CftAiEMAN.  That  ia  a  fictitious  name. 

Mr.  KoBN.  There  is  no  such  company,  but  our  trade  understands 
that.  If  t  want  to  sell  to  Mr.  Pappenheimer  any  goods,  he  understands 
that  that  is  our  special  brand  for  such  a  special  grade  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldkich.  What  did  that  knife  cost  you  t 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  paid  $3.75. 

The  Ohaibman.  To  be  delivered  in  January! 

Mr.  EoEN.  To  be  delivered  in  January  next  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  deliver  them  now  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  He  must  make  them  first  under  our  stamp,  and  then  they 
deliver  them  afterwards. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  the  manufacturers  here  doing  well  in  that  kind 
of  business  now  t 

Mr.  EoBN.  I  think  so.  I  have  not  traveled  much  to  find  out,  but  I 
think  they  are  fairly  busy. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  Booth  Bros.,  New  Jersey! 

Mr.  EoBN.  They  are  the  manufacturers  of  that  knife. 

Senator  Platt.  Did  you  buy  it  of  them  f 

Mr.  EoBN.  I  bought  it  from  them,  yes.    Here  is  a  copy  of  the  order. 

The  Chaibman.  They  make  knives  t 

Mr.  Kobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  is  the  lowest  price  per  dozen  that  you  can 
buy  them  for  here  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  This  knife  is  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Is  that  the  lowest-priced  knife  you  can  buy  here  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  No,  sir;  we  have  bought  lower ;  we  bought  at  onetime 
knives  at  $4.50  a  gross. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  mean  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kobn.  I  do  not  know.  I  haven't  been  in  the  market.  I  re- 
turned from  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  been  in  the  market 
yet. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  these  goods  in  Germany 
when  imported  into  €ierniany  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  This  knife  (referring  to  sample)  would  hardly  cost  any 
duty ;  the  duty  is  very  small,  while  this  other  knife  would  cost  a  very 
big  duty ;  the  average  would  l>e  about  5  cents  per  dozen.  I  really  don't 
know  what  it  in  by  weight;  the  knives  imported  into  Germany  have 
their  duties  assessed  by  weight. 

The  Chaibman.  They  pile  these  knives  up  and  weigh  them,  with- 
out reference  to  their  quality  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  Yes ;  just  weigh  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  more  you  want  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  knives  ? 

Mr.  Kobn.  No,  I  believe  not 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Saxton,  if  you  can  devise  some  just  scheme  of 
duty  and  send  it  to  us  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Iwill  be  glad  to  do  that.  It  can  only  be  done  by  grad- 
ing the  values. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  This,  you  think,  is  the  best  way! 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  have  looked  at  the  question  a  number  of  times,  and 
it  seems  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection,  in  regard  to  undervaluation, 
as  the  other. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Ko  ;  it  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  because 
there  is  less  of  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  W^e  can  do  that  very  nicely. 

Senator  liiscooK.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  Are  there  some  geutlemen  here  who  want  to  talk  to 
ns  about  gnus? 

Mr.  Saxton.  One  or  two  protests  were  sent  to  us.  Here  it  one  from 
Chicago,  embracing  all  the  wholesale  h  .rd ware,  houses  iu  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  several  protests. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Here  is  another. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  we  pass  from  cutlery,  Mr.  Rockwell  wants  to 
say  a  word. 

•      STATEMENT  OP  W.  F.  BOOKWELL. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  only  want  to  say  a  word,  by  permission  of  the 
committee,  in  regard  to  the  Meriden  Knife  Company;  in  regard  to  the 
permission  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  that  company  to  sfamp 
their  name  on  knives  made  elsewhere.  Our  company  is  the  only  cut- 
lery company  that  is  making  cutlery  iu  Meriden,  and  that  is  the  MUler 
Brothers  Cutlery  Company.  If  anybody  has  given  permission  to  stamp 
Meriden  Knife  Compai^  upon  any  goods,  it  certainly  never  was  done 
by  our  authority. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  were  told  that  we  had  the  positive  consent  of  the 
Meriden  company,  and  we  did  it  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  say  unequivocally  that  there  never  was  such  au- 
thority given.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Flagg,  and  went  to  lunch 
with  him  one  day,  and  was  objecting  to  the  stamp  of  the  Meriden  Cut- 
lery Company  being  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Flagg  was  a  long  time  one  of  our  employes,  and  we 
certainly  believed  he  would  not  make  any  false  statements. 

Senator  Platt.  Is  there  any  such  company  as  the  Meriden  Knife 
Company  f 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KoBN.  The  Ameriban  Cutlery  Company,*  of  Chicago,  some  ten 
years  ago,  ordered  goods  of  me,  something  like  $10,000  or  $11,000,  to  be 
branded  with  the  stamp  of  the  American  Cutlery  Company.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  table-knives,  and  wanted  to  sell  pocket-knives.  We 
certainly  had  a  right  to  put  that  stamp  on.  They  wanted  to  sell  them 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Cutlery  Company. 

Mr.  BooKWELL.  I  was  only  branding  that  one  particular  statement. 


GUNS. 

Wednesday  EvENiNa,  December  12, 1888. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  ME.  CHABLES  DALT. 

Pretident  of  ihe  Marlin  Fire- Arms  Company  ^  Nmo  Haven,  Conn,,  and  of  the  firm  of  Sckom" 

ling,  Daly  4'  Oa^^* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  say,  as 
representing  the  importers  of  guns,  that  I  came  here  with  the  same  plea 
in  substance  that  has  already  been  made  before  you  this  evening,  that 
BA  importers  we  are  flghtiug  for  our  lives;  and  I  will  begin  with  a  few 
remarks  concerning  American  manufacturers  of  fire-arms.  I  do  not 
know  what  statements  they  have  made  to  you,  and  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned  it  does  not  really  make  any  difference,  because  that  would 
take  time.    The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  in  this  country  in  the  way  of 
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shot-gUDs  commenced  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  Parker  Brothers, 
Ethan  Allen  &  Co.  The  business  has  increased  during  those  years  un- 
til there  me  now  13,  atd  I  have  the  names  of  all  of  them  here. 

it  is  merely  an  estimate,  but  1  judge  they  manufacture  about  35,000 
stand  of  arms — somewhere  in  that  neighborhood — every  year.  The  busi- 
ness has  grown  to  that  magnitude. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  double-barreled  shot-guns  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  Of  such  as  are  covered  by  the  second  section  in  regard  to 
guns,  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  a  change.  They  have  increased 
their  business  with  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  they  have 
been  enabled  to  almost  efiectually  drive  out  the  foreign  makes  of  guns 
of  the  quality  that  they  make.  The  American  manufacturers  of  goods 
of  tifis  kind  can  not  make  cheap  goods  in  the  way  they  make  tbem.  They 
can  make  good  goods  cheap,  but  cheap  goods  they  cannot  make  at  all. 
When  you  come  into  very  fine  goods  hand  work  is  the  special  element, 
and  they  can  not  meet  that.  That  is  done  on  the  other  side ;  so  that 
for  the  medium  grade  of  guns  they  have  the  market  today.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.     They  have  practically  driven  the  rest  out 

In  order  to  show  that,  the  other  night  I  made  an  extract  from  our 
books,  showing  that  we  had  imported  various  grades  of  guns  for  cer- 
tain fixed  months  consecutively,  and  I  find  that  the  result  is  this :  Of 
guns  valued  at  $1 80,  we  imported  2,350.  These  are  single-barreled 
guns }  I  did  not  take  the  cheapest  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  taking  the  prices  duty  paid  f 

Mr.  Daly.  No,  sir ;  the  price  there.  Of  guns  valued  at  $3.50,  we  had 
1,967;  valued  at  $5,  we  had  2,956;  of  guns  valued  at  $7.50,  we  had  2,231 ; 
and  there  we  commenced  to  fall  oft*.  When  we  come  to  $10  guns  we 
commenced  to  come  in  competition  with  American  guns.  Of  those  we 
had  839;  of  those  valued  at  $15,  we  had  283.  When  we  come  to  $25 
guns  we  commenced  to  go  up  again,  because,  except  being  chiefly  special 
kinds,  they  are  not  made  here  at  all.  Of  those  there  were  258 ;  valued 
at  $40,  we  had  181;  at  $70,  we  had  67 ;  at  $100,  we  had  17;  at  $150,  we 
had  6;  at  $200,  we  had  8.  I  will  say  here  that  in  these  high  grades  of 
guns  there  are  only  a  few  houses  that  touch  them  at  all.  The  other 
gentlemen  here  representing  the  gun  business  do  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  them  ;  I  don't  think  they  import  a  gun  valued  more  than  $15. 

Senator  Platt.  Where  does  the  double-barreled  gun  come  in  f 

Mr.  Daly.  The  first  item  is  a  single- barrel.  According  to  my  read- 
ing of  the  tariff  the  clause  covers  not  only  double  barreled  breechload- 

g  guns,  but  every  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  $10  clause,  *^all  double  barreled 
sporting  breech-loading  guns  t^ 

Mr.  Daly.  On  page  190,  section  2499  says : 

Each  and  every  imported  article  not  ennmerated  in  this  act,  which  is  eimilar, 
either  In  material,  quantity,  texture,  or  the  nse  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any 
article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  chargeable  with  duty,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of 
duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  m  any  of  the 
particulars  before  mentioned. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  has  no  connection  with  it  at  all  5  it  does  not 
cover  that  at  all.  That  only  covers  double-barreled  guns;  just  what  it 
savs there.  ,      ,       ,  ,_,      . ,.    ' , 

Mr.  Daly.  I  presume  the  collector  under  that  clause  would  be  obliged 
to  decide  that  it  covers  all  gunsf 

Senator  Aldbich.  Oh,  no.  .„       ,    xu  * 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  we  will  make  that 
perfectly  clear. 
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Mr.  Dalt.  I  sapposed  that  was  a  general  provision  that  covered 
everything  in  the  tariff.  A  single-barrel  would  come  in  under  45  per 
cent,  and  a  niuzzle-loading  woi^d  come  in  under  45.  Now  they  only 
jMiy  25.  They  are  not  made  here  at  all.  Under  the  present  tariff  they 
would  pay  45.  Then  I  will  leave  out  the  single-barreled  guns,  because 
I  thought  they  came  in  under  that  provision.  Let  me  continue  my 
showing:  The  first  lot  of  $3.50  guns  paid  a  duty  of  $1.22,  under  the  new 
tariff  they  pay  a  duty  of  $10.83 ;  the  $5  guns  paid  a  duty  of  $1.75,  under 
the  new  tariff  they  pay  $11.25 ;  the  $7.50  guns  pay  now  $2.67,  and  under 
the  new  tariff  they  would  pay  $11.88;  the  $10  guns  would  pay  under 
the  present  law  $3.50,  and  under  the  proposed  law  $12.56;  the  $15  guns 
pay  $3.71,  and  under  the  new  law  would  pay  $13.75,  and  so  on,  coming 
closer  together  until  they  get  to  the  price  of  $100  or  more,  and  above 
$100  the  duty  would  be  cheaper,  bu.t  of  course  that  does  not  amount  to 
anything  when  we  only  imported  14  guns.  So  that  really  what  is  above 
$15  is  of  small  moment. 

Now  I  have  some  more  figures  here.  Just  to  show  you  gentlemen 
that  you  do  not  really  know  how  cheap  those  goods  are  and  what  an 
enormous  duty  you  are  proposing  to  put  on  them,  I  will  tell  yon  thac 
on  the  first  gun  I  named  you  are  proposing  to  put  on  a  duty  of  309  per 
cent.,  and  it  runs  down  to  225, 158,  and  125  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest 
dnty  on  the  goods  that  we  sell  in  quantity  is  92  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  on  what  cost! 

Mr.  Dalt.  Ninety- two  per  cent,  is  the  duty  that  would  be  assessed 
by  the  collector. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  the  price  of  those  guns  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Ninety- two  per  cent  would  be  on  the  $15  gun.  That  is 
what  we  call  a  pretty  good  grade  of  gun.  This  is  the  $3.50  gun.  I  see 
my  friend  Lovell  has  one  of  this  kind  over  there  in  the  corner. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  asked  him  to  send  it  to  «is. 

Mr.  Dalt.  I  bori-owed  these  specimens  from  a  gun  dealer  in  the  city 
and  brought  them  in  here  this  morning.  Here  is  one  that  has  a  double 
key,  and  that  costs  about  10  cents  more  on  that  account. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  From  the  price  marked  on  this  gnu  the  dealer  here 
sells  this  for  $9. 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes;  they  get  a  good  profit  on  those  guns.  It  would  cost 
him  under  the  new  proposed  duty  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$16.50  or  $17. 

The  Ohaibman.  At  the  same  rate  of  profit  he  would  have  to  sell  it 
for  about  $100. 

Mr.  Daly.  This  is  another  grade  that  I  now  show  you.  It  is  a  gun 
that  costs  about  $5.50. 

{Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  these  are  all  iron  barrels  f 

Mr.  Daly.  They  are  all  twist  barrels,  and  those  that  sell  for  $3.50  ' 
are  just  as  safe  even  as  those  that  sell  for  $350. 

Senator  Platt.  Does  the  Belgian  Government  prove  their  guns  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Tes ;  the  stamp  of  safety  is  stamped  on  the  barrels.  Some 
of  them  do  very  nice  shooting.  The  approval  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment is  stamped  on  the  guns,  and  the  gun  is  proved  again  after  it  is  all 
put  together.  I  now  show  you  another  gun  which  is  a  leading  gun. 
il'ow  what  I  claim  is  that  these  American  manufacturers  do  not  need 
any  more  than  they  have. 

Senator  Platt.  What  does  that  brand  of  Richards  meant 

Mr.  Daly.  That  is  one  of  the  gun-makers'  brands. 

Senator  Platt.  Is  this  a  Belgian  gun,  too  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes*  these  are  all  Belgian.    England  has  practically  gone 
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out  of  the  gan  business.  There  is  a  sort  of  twist  which  they  call  Lon- 
don twist,  a  little  difiTerent  from  the  regular  English  twist. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Belgian  gun-barrels  twisted  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes;  and  there  is  a  little  more  finish  on  it,  and  so  they 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  it  laminated  steel.  The  next  grade  is  this 
(showing  another  gun). 

The  Ohaieman.  What  does  that  grade  coati 

Mr.  Daly.  Seven  dollars  and  tw#^nty-five  cents. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  place  of  importation  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes;  that  is  a  complete  gun. 

The  Chairman.  That  sells  here  at  retail  for  about  $15  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldeigh.  Eifi:hteeu  dollars. 

Mr.  Daly.  During  the  last  four  or  five  months  guns  on  the  other  side 
have  declined  materially.  I  am  giving  you  the  prices  we  pay  for  them 
to-day,  not  when  that  gun  was  bought.  This  gun  (showing  sample) 
came  out  of  our  own  establishment. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  see  they  are  all  marked  "  George  Fisher.^ 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes ;  George  Fisher  was  a  porter  with  us  and  commenced 
with  us  in  business,  and  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  usefl  his  nsimc 
for  a  brand ;  always  have  done  it  for  a  certain  brand  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  This  is  called  fine  laminated  steel. 

Mr.  Daly.  As  I  say,  our  firm  imports  more  of  the  higher  grade  in 
proportion  to  the  lower  ones  than  any  one  else  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
aside,  perhaps,  from  the  firm  of  Hartley  &  Graham.  The  owner  of 
this  gun  1  hold  in  my  band  paid  for  it  originally  somewhere  about 
$13.50. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  he  is  not  getting  so  much  profit  as  you  are 
out  of  this  (referring  to  another  gun). 

Mr.  Daly.  That  gun  actually  cost  us  more  than  $7.*i5,  and  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  price  at  which  I  can  buy  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  great  decline  in  the 
prices  of  guns  ? 

Mr.  Daly.  1  do  not  know.  You  are  putting  a  duty  on  that  gnu  of 
$12.50,  when  the  gun  itself  cost  $7.25.  N^ow  is  not  that  outrageous,  to 
•use  plain  English! 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  not  to  speak  t*iat  way  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  committee ;  1  merely  say  that  in 
general  terms.    I  could  not  think  of  an  easier  word  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  necessary  to  get  at  the  points  you  desire 
to  make. 

Mr.  Daly.  These  are  the  points  that  I  desire  to  make ;  to  show  you 
that  the  tariff  duty  of  the  ordinary  lines  of  guns,  such  as  are  imported, 
is  217  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  a  running  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens of  guns;  have  you  given  us  specimens  of  guns  you  actually  im- 
port ? 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir ;  these  are  the  three  leading  guns  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  But  are  there  any  others  or  intermediate  guns  that 
are  imported  f  , 

Mr.  Daly.  All  along ;  yes,  sir.  I  gave  you,  just  as  I  say,  specimens 
of  what  they  represent.  Here  is  another  specimen  of  a  gun  that  is  some- 
times made  with  a  twist  barrel.  Here  is  a  gun  with  plain  stock  and  iron 
butt,  and  this  would  sell  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $4  ; 
just  a  trifle  more  than  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  to  us  in  regard 
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to  a  specific  daty  upou  gans  that  will  enable  us  to  grade  these  guns  so 
as  not  to  have  this  great  discrimJDatiou  f 

Mr.  Daly.  You  bring  up  the  idea  of  andervaluation  t  Is  not  that  at 
the  bottom  of  it  f 

Senator  Aldrigh.  We  want  specific  dnties ;  it  does  not  matter  by 
what  procesH  we  arrive  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  we  want  specific  duties  upon 
these  articles. 

Mr.  Daly.  There  has  never  been  any  claim  of  undervaluation  made 
upon  guns,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  There  might  possibly,  be  compound  duties,  part  spe- 
cific and  part  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Daly.  That, usually  means  putting  down  on  some  and  putting  up 
on  others ;  it  is  heavy  on'one  and  light  on  another.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  make  a  specific  duty  for  over  25  cents.  If  you  say  from  such  a  price 
to  such  a  price,  it  is  really  an  ad  valorem  duty  after  all. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  do  not  want  more  tbau  one  or  two  classifica- 
tions; for  instance,  one  classification  to  include  cheap  guns  and  the 
other  to  include  the  high- priced  guns. 

Mr.  Daly.  Of  course,  1  had  no  idea  of  anything  of  that  kind,  that 
there  was  any  real  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties,  so  far  as  guns  were 
concerned,  but  I  thought  it  was  merely  a  plan  that  some  manufacturers 
were  suggesting  to  keep  the  prices  up.  So^  of  course,  I  did  not  figure 
on  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  desice  is  to  have  the  gun  business 
left  alone.    We  are  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  f    Are  they  muskets  1 

Mr.  Daly.  No,  sir;  they  are  rifles.  We  make  them  and  export 
tliem.  They  can  not  make  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  kind 
we  make;  it  can't  be  done  for  the  money. 

Senator  Platt.  You  have  a  patent,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  A  patent  is  no  particular  protection  to  fire-arms, 
because  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  public  desire  for  a  particular  style 
of  gun.  You  have  got  to  pit  some  kinds  of  guns  against  others,  and 
both  kinds  may  be  patented.  The  concern  that  makes  nearly  niue- 
tenths  of  the  arms  used  in  the  country  today  has  no  protection  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  Winchester  Company. 

Senator  Platt.  Their  factory  is  in  ^New  Haven,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yea;  in  New  Haven. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  a  pretty  good  rifle  you  make. 

Mr.  Daly.  We  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  this  gun  business  pretty  well. 
We  have  had  some  specimens  before  us  before  to-day. 

Mr.  Daly.  For  instance,  Mr.  Lovell  might  represent  that  this  double- 
barreled  gun  can  be  made  so  cheap  without  running  him  out,  but  I 
don^t  see  that  the  Government  needs  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that; 
he  is  making  that  gun  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  it ;  there  is  none 
imported  like  it.  He  is  simply  making  it  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  do  not  get  this  rate  from  Mr.  Lovell,  but 
when  he  was  here  we  asked  him  to  send  us  a  sample.  The  fact  that 
he  sent  us  a  sample  was  not  his  fault ;  he  sent  it  in  obedience  to  our 
request 

Mr.  Daly.  To  show  the  difference  in  guns,  the  cheapest  gun  that  is 
made  today  is  made  by  the  Syracuse  Gun  Company,  which  has  recently 
gone  into  business.  They  claim  to  have  made  a  nice  thing  out.  of  the 
business,  and  they  only  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  made  two 
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or  three  thousand  guns,  and  daring  the  coming  year  they  have  laid  oat 
to  make  six  thotis^^nd.  I  think  the  ontpat  of  gnns  made  by  American 
manafactnrers  for  the  coming  year  is  going  to  be  at  least  20  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  for  the  past  year,  so  that  gan  manafactnrers  are  not 
safferiug  nnder  the  present  law  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  carions  to  know  how  long  these  Belgians  have 
made  these  cheap  gnns. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  are  very  old.  One  kind  was  made  as  far  back  as 
the  year  800  or  1000,  when  civilization  first  dawned. 

Senator  Platt.  He  was  speaking  of  breech-loaders. 

Mr.  Dalt.  That  is  a  modern  afifair. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  refer  to  these  donble-barreled  shot-gnns. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  are  the  ontcome  of  what  was  made  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  ask  you  how  long  since  yon  began  im- 
I>orting  these  very  cheap  doable-barreled  shot-guns. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  have  got  cheaper  and  cheaper  every  year.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  every  year  on  stock 
on  handy  because  they  are  getting  cheaper  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  yoar  imported  stock  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir.  Whep  we  first  imported  guns  of  that  kind  they 
were  made  by  reputable  houses  in  Birmingham,  Buch  as  Scott  &  Sous, 
and  we  paid  them  100  shillings  for  a  gun  like  that. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  No  better  than  that  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  Very  little;  the  lock  was  better ;  the  barrels  were  no  better. 

The  ChIirman.  You  import  these  guns  for  the*  reason  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  them  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  To  make  money ;  yes,  sir;  because  there  is  a  demand  for 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  there  is  a  demand  for  this  class  of  guns  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Where  are  they  sold  mostly  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  Everywhere. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  No  particular  part  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  No  particular  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  North  or  South  t 

Mr.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hawlet.  Do  you  really  consider  a  $2  or  $3  breech-loader 
a  safe  gun  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  tried  with  three  times  the  regular  charge 
before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  In  that  gun  you  would  ordinarily  put 
3}  grains  of  powder,  and  it  is  tried  with  about  10  grains  of  powder. 

The  ChIirman.  Where  is  it  tried ;  by  the  Oovemmentt 

Mr.  Dalt.  By  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  are  sent  here! 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir;  each  barrel  has  to  go  through  a  trial,  and  then 
the  gun  is  tried  again  after  it  is  put  together;  so  that  there  are  three 
proofs. 

The  Chairman.  Fired  three  limes t 

Mr.  Dalt.  It  has  to  be  proved  after  it  is  put  together. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  there  any  proof-mark  on  it  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  This  is  the  proof-mark  here  (pointing)  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir.  Nobody  on  the  other  side  would  sell  guns  with- 
out proof. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  They  would  not  sell  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  No.    Besides,  I  think  it  would  be  a  criminal  offense  to  of* 
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fei  to  sell  a  gan  that  had  not  a  proof-mark  apon  it.  Amencan  gims  are 
not  tested.  Most  American  manufacturers  never  have  their  barrels 
tested  either,  becaase  that  costs  something,  and  they  do  not  like  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  import  their  barrels  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  All  barrels  are  imported  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  No,  sir;  there  are  steel  barrels  that  are  made  here.  Steel 
barrels  are  imported  also;  the  laminated  and  Damascus  barrels  are  im- 
ported. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  This  barrel  that  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  sim- 
ple iron  barrel,  of  cqnrse  t 

Mr.  Daly.  It  is  sfie). 

Senator  Aldbigh.  All  steel  t 

Mr.  Dalt.  Steel  is  cheaper  than  iron.  ^ 

The  Ohaibman.  These  fine  gnns  are  not  made  here  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Not  the  very  finest! 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  the  very  highest  priced.  They  are  not  as  fine 
as  those  imported,  that  is,  for  the  money. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  are  very  few  guns  made  finer  than  the  Le* 
fevre  gnns. 

Mi.  Daly.  They  make  a  gun  which  they  retail  for  $300,  and  they  sell 
a  great  many-of  them.  They  sell  that  class  entirely  by  retail  to  people 
who  have  got  more  money  than  brains,  as*  a  rule. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  is  it  about  these  fine  goods  that  yon  import?  * 

Mr.  Daly.  If  a  man  wants  a  fine  gun  he  wants  a  Diamond  Daly 
every  time. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  that  house  successful  in  their  business  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  not  divided  much  money  among  them- 
selves, but  they  have  been  putting  all  their  money  into  plant,  and  they 
are  doing  a  nice  business  and  making  money.  Their  guns  are  thor- 
oughly well  made  and  they  will  last.  I  say  they  have  effectnall.v  driven 
ont  of  the  market  most  gnns.  We  have  a  brand  made  on  the  other  side 
on  which  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  we  have  got  to  drop  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  drive  you  out  of  the  mar- 
ket on  these  guns? 

Mr.  Daly.  There  is  no  danger.  They  can  not  make  them  cheaper  be- 
cause the  duty  is  more. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  No,  but  we  could  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Daly.  If  a  man  is  only  able  to  spend  $6  or  $7  for  a  gun,  you 
could  force  him  to  do  without  one  t 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Why  is  not  that  done  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Because  they  can  not  make  them  so  cheaply.  These  are 
all  hand-made  goods.  People  who  can  make  that  kind  of  goods  do  not 
work  here,  and  all  these  gnns  are  made  by  machinery,  and  of  coarse 
the  nearer  they  can  get  to  making  every  part  by  machinery,  the  cheaper 
they  can  make  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  not  think  that  American  makers,  with 
sufficient  encouragement,  would  make  8k  gun  nearly  as  cheap  and  better! 

Mr.  Daly.  Not  nearly  so  cheap.  The  cheapest  gun  sells  lor  $17.32. 
That  gun  probably  cost  them  to  make  somewhere  about  $14  altogether. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cheai^est  double-barreled  gun 
in  this  country  costs  $14  to  make? 

Hr.  Daly.  About  $14,  and  I  am  informed  it  is  sold  for  $17.32. 
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TheOHAiSHAN.  Wholesale. 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bawley.  What  does  it  retail  fort 

Mr.  Daly.  It  lists  at  $30,  but  there  is  lots  of  discount  taken  ofiF,  and 
the  retail  price  is  goveroe^l  by  the  locality,  the  idea  of  the  purchaser, 
etc.  These  things  are  retailed  by  a  great  many  people  within  10  per 
cent,  of  wholesale  price,  and  some  sell  for  half  price.  One  man  will 
mark  that  gun  $0,  while  in  the  neighboring  village  the  same  kind  of  gun 
will  be  marked  $7. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  guns  f 

Mr.  Daly.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  what  little  I  have  said  will  do  some- 
thing toward  remedying  the  wrong  that  we  thii#  you  have  made. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  had  better  make  a  suggestion  to  us  abouL  a 
specific  rate. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  sball  be  pleased  to  do  so.  I  would  rather  see  it  ad  va- 
lorem, because  that  is  the  most  equitable  way  always.  Specific  duties 
are  always  onerous,  unless  you  have  one  item. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  a  difierence  of  opinion  about  that,  but 
you  may  make  a  suggestion  to  us  if  you  care  to. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.  As  1  said,  of  course  you  would 
drive  these  guns  entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  in  driving  them  out 
of  the  market  you  would  drive  us  out.    That  we  do  not  like. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  committee  for 
the  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  us  this  evening  in  hearing 
all  of  us. 


HARDWARE,  CUTLERY,  GUN3,  AND  PISTOLS. 
coimvnATioir  of  stateheht  of  wholesale  hardware  asso- 

CIATIOH,  A.  H.  SAXTOir,  PRESIDENT. 

Dkcembeb  17, 1888. 
We  desire  to  state  that  we  were  much  surprised  to  And  at  the  iDeetiug 
December  12,  the  president  of  the  American  Cutlery  Association,  Mr. 
Hock  well,  accompanied  by  Senators  Piatt  and  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  as 
his  counsel,  and  that  while  they  were  privileged  to  ask  our  side  questions, 
we  wero  not  privileged  to  ask  questions  in  return.  We  made  no  objec- 
tion to  their  presence,  as  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  our  privileges 
were,  but  we  desire  to  now  state  to  your  honorable  committee  that  such 
discrimination  against  us  does  not  seem  to  us  fair.  We  also  desire  to 
state  further  that  we  had  come  before  your  committee  prepared  to 
demonstrate  more  effectually  than  we  were  able  wLy  the  American 
manufacturers  of  cutlery  already  have  protection  enough,  by  submit- 
ting«  further  samples  and  prices  of  American-made  knives,  but  the 
presence  of  the  president  of  the  American  Cutlery  Association  and  his 
representatives  precluded  us  from  siccomplishing  this,  as  we  were  de- 
barred from  exhibiting  samples  of  manufacturers  in  their  presence,  as 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  our  possession  shows,  viz: 

These  kniv^es  and  priceH  I  mnnt  not  on  any  acoonnt  have  made  known  to  other 
maniifacturerH  or  their  repreBeutacives,  and  tviist  you  will  be  able  to  use  tbeui  with- 
out that  Docesaity. 
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BPEdlFlO  DUTIES  ON  CUTLERY. 

We  promised  Sdpator  Aldrich  that  we  would  look  into  this  matter 
and  report  oar  conclasions.  The  chief  complaint  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can mannfactnrers  as  to  why  there  should  be  a  change  made  in  the  tarilf 
on  cutlery,  we  understood  Senator  Allison  to  say,  wa«,  that  under  the 
present  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  there  was  so  much  undervalua- 
tion that  they  could  not  fairly  compete.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
majority  of  the  importers  of  cutlery  are  dishonest  men ;  an  imputation 
that  can  not  be  for  a  moment  sustained.  We  are  perfectly  safe  in  the 
assertion  that  during  the  past  four  years  the  undervaluations  of  cut- 
lery have  not  amounted  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  value  entered  at  our  cus- 
tom-house. These  false  charges  of  undervaluation  have  been  pushed  so 
vigorously,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  the  American  Cutlery  Asso- 
ciation, through,  as  stated  in  your  hearing,  disreputable  agents,  and  the 
merchants  in  New  York  have  been  so  goaded  and  hounded  that  on  the 
appearance  of  scurrilous  charges  in  the  public  prints,  reflecting  on  the 
probity  of  well  known  houses  whose  reputation  had  been  without  a  stain 
for  fllty  years,  Messrs.  Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  took  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  September  20,  1886, 
and  renewed  the  offer  December  15, 1886,  as  follows,  viz : 

From  onr  stand-point,  knowing  absolutely  the  pnrity  and  cleanliness  of  onr  record 
and  motives,  we  very  natnrally  feel  mnch  outraged  that  tho*  imputations  of  wrong- 
doing should  have  been  pnt  on  us,  and  we  feel  very  certain  that  somewhere  back  of 
this  whole  movement  the  animus  of  this  persecution  is  to  endeavor  to  ruin  the  cut- 
lery portion  of  our  business  at  all  hazards.  We  therefore  desire  to  make  the  propo- 
sition to  ^our  Department  that  for  any  invoice  or  invoices  of  ours  you  may  select  we 
will  furnish  your  Department  the  original  manufacturers'  invoices,  accompanied  with 
their  affidavits  and  our  affidavit  that  the  prices  charged  are  the  prices  paid  aud  in- 
voiced by  ns ;  and  we  also  further  invite  the  Department  to  put  an  expert  accountant 
on  our  books  and  papers,  and  if  there  can  be  found  a  single  instance  where  our  firm 
has  made  a  fraudulent  invoice  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  Government  out  of  its 
just  and  proper  dues  we  wiU  enter  into  bonds  to  pay  in  that  case  all  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  restore  to  the  Government  fourfold. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  is  being  unwittingly  used  to  persecute  and  damage 
us,  and  th%t  back  of  this  persecution  are  nad  and  disreputable  men,  and  we  think  it 
is  high  time  the  Government  pnt  such  people  where  they  belong. 

The  writer,  as  president  of  this  association,  and  being  a  member  o^ 
Alfred  Field  &  Oq.,  holds  this  offer  open  during  the  balance  of  this 
administration,  during  the  existence  of  the  incoming  administration, 
and  for  all  successive  administrations,  so  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  this 
firm.  This  great  cry  about  undervaluation  in  cutlery  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  The  honest  importers  are  more  interested  to  suppress  what 
little  undervaluation  there  is  than  any  other  class  of  people,  aud  they 
are  continually  guarding  themselves  against  this  unlawful  business. 

Now  as  to  specific  rates  on  cutlery.  This  question  has  been  up  before 
Congress  In  the  past  In  1866,  we  think  it  was,  it  was  proposed  to  put 
specific  duties  on  pocket  cutlery,  and  when  the  matter  came  up  before 
the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  he  declared  that  it  was  impracticable  and  iin- 
possible  to  put  a  specific  duty  on  knives  that  would  be*equitable  and 
fair.  We,  as  an  association,  would  be  only  too  glad  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, as  it  would  save  us  from  any  unjust  imputations.  If  we 
figure  a  uniform  specific  rate  for  each  classification  of  blades  we  obtain 
an  exorbitant  and  prohibitory  rate  on  the  cheaper  grades  and  a  very 
low  rate  on  the  best  grades.  If  we  figure  a  compound  rate,  comprising 
specific  and  ad  valorem,  we  arrive  at  a  similar  result.  If  we  make  di- 
visions in  each  number  of  blades,  so  as  to  figure  out  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  rate  that  shall  equal  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate,  we  get  into  greater 
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difflcnlty  still.  For  instance,  take  3-blade  knives  and  say  that  all 
knives  costing  $1.50  per  dozen  or  less  shall  pay  30  cents  per  dozen 
knives  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  will  be  equal'  to  a  50  per 
cent,  duty  on  a  knife  costing  $1  per  dozen,  the  average  price  in  this 
division.  The  next  division  woald  ran  from  $1.50  per  dozen  to  and 
include  $3  per  dozen.  The  average  price  wonld  be  $2.25  per  dozen  and 
a  rate  that  would  be  equal  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  be  65 
cents  per  dozen  knives  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  30  cents  per 
dozen  knives  and  38  cents  ad  valorem.  The  next  division  would  figure 
out  $1.35  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  or  30  cents  per  dozen 
knives  and  45  per  cent,  axi  valorem,  and  the  next  $2.40  per  dozen 
knives  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  30  cents  per  dozen  knives  and 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  So  that  under  such  a  system  of  rate;  the 
temptation  for  undervaluation  would  be  very  much  greater  than  under 
a  purely  ad  valorem  system,  as  now. 

Under  such  a  system  a  merchant  purchasing  a  knife  costing  abroad 
$1.60  per  dozen  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  dozen  knives 
and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  or  30  cents  per  dozen  knives  and  38  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  A  dishonest  merchant  would  endeavor  to  bring  his 
price  below  the  $1.50  mark,  and  pay  30  cents  per  dozen  knives  and  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  no  honest  merchant  could  stand  such  compe- 
tition. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  in  view  of  the  very  small  percentage  of  actual 
undervaluation,  and  the  added  safeguards  which  are  contemplated  by  a 
general  board  of  appraisers,  and  which  was  recommended  by  the  im- 
porters of  hardware,  the  matter  of  undervaluation  of  cutlery  can  not 
ever  obtain  any  prominence. 

We  therefore  are  unable  to  recommend  to  your  honorable  committee 
any  plan  for  specific  rates  on  cutlery,  but  respectfully  ask,  as  main- 
tained in  the  hearing  granted  us  December  12, 1888,  that  the  present 
rate  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  be  adhered  to,  as  any  other  and  higher 
rate  and  any  specific  rate  would  be  unfair. 

Similar  difficulties,  as  above  stated,  apply  equally  to  section  172,  re- 
lating to  table  knives,  carvers,  butcher  knives,  etc.,  and  also  to  razor 
section  173,  and  we  respectfully  protest  against  any  advance  in  rates 
on  these  goods,  and  also  on  scissors,  over  the  present  tariff. 

The  statement  made  by  Senator  Piatt  that  there  was  about  $900,000 
worth  of  table  cutlery  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  was 
controverted  before  your  committee  by  statistics  ftom  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  showed  that  all  cutlery  paying  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent,  amounted  to  only  $651,301,  and  that  this  included  scissors,  which 
formed  altogether  the  largest  portion  of  the  amount,  and  also  included 
butcher  knives  and  steels,  etc. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  amount  of  the  table 
cutlery,  and  will  probably  report  in  a  few  days ;  but  we  are  of  the  very 
decided  opinion  that  $150,0o0  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  it  is  much  less. 

Beferriug  to'  the  offer  to  the  Treasuiy  Department  of  the  president 
of  this  association,  it  might  be  proper  to  add  that  this  association  rep- 
resents more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  ctitlery  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  we  think  that  our  assertions  in  regard  to  undervaluations 
are  entitled  to  due  consideration. 

Your  committee  requested  us  also  to  suggest  a  substitute  for  the 
clauses  referring  to  guns  which  would  be  in  accord  with  our  views. 
Being  able  to  define  guns  by  description,  we  present  a  plan  for  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  which,  while  it  advances  considerably  the  rates 
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OD  the  lowest^  grade  of  each  deaominatioD,  is  as  &ir  and  equitable  as 
we  can  devise  on  tbe  plan  yon  desire.  A  specific  duty  alone  we  find  to 
be  entunely  impracticable. 

We  propose  that  section  180  shall  read —  . 

Musketo  and  mnezle^loadiag  sbot-gaos  and  Tldefl,25  per  cent,  ad  yalorem. 

Then  shall  follow  a  new  section  which  we  call  No.  180} : 

Single-barreled  breach-loading  shot  gnns,  and  sporting  rifles  25  cents  each,  and  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.,  181.  Donble-barreled  breech-loading  shot  gnns  made  on  the  system  known  as 
LeCanohenx  action,  50  cents  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  made  on  the  system 
known  as  side  snap  action,  90  cents  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  made  on  the 
system  known  as  top  snap  action,  or  any  system  not  herein  mentioned,  having 
back-action  locks,  tl.20  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  made  on  tbe  system 
known  as  top  snap  action,  or  any  system  not  herein  mentioned  having  other  than 
back-action  locks,  $2  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Provided^  That  on  all  breech-loading  double  gpns,  having  laminated  steel,  or 
Damasens  barrels,  there  shall  be  added  $1  each :  And  provided  furtherf  That  on  all 
gnns  valued  at  |50  each  and  over  and  less  than  |100  each,  the  duty  shall  be  |7.50 
each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  gnns  valued  at  $100  each,  or  over,  |I2.50 
each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Then  to  follow  section  No.  181^: 

All  revolvers  12^  centa  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  beg  to  submit  also  the  following  statement  showing  the  effect  of 
the  rates  we  have  snggested : 

Sections  180  and  180^  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  terms  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Lefouchenx  action  gnns,  calculated  at  $3.80  pay  39  per  cent.;  the 
highest  priced  35  per  cent. 

Side  snap  action  at  $4.60,  pay  46  per  cent.;  the  highest  priced  im- 
ported, $6.50,  pay  38  per  cent. 

Top  snap  action  (which  is  practically  the  only  other  system  imported), 
with  back-action  locks,  at  $5.30,  pay  50  per  cent,  and  the  highest  price 
at  $7.00,  pay  40  per  cent. 

Top  snap  action,  with  bar  locks,  are  those  which  chiefly  compete 
with  American-made  guns,  which  are  all  made  on  this  system.  They 
begin  at  $6.50,^ which  will  pay  55  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  price  or^the 
great  bnik  of  those  imported  is  $12.50,  which  will  pay  41  i)er  cent. ;  some 
of  them  having  laminated  or  Damascus  barrels,  will  be  further  increased. 
All  those  valued  below  $30,  will  be  increasea  above  the  present  rate 
of  SB  per  cent. 

We  have  placed  a  rate  on  top  snap  action  guns  which  is  much  in 
advance  of  what  we  consider  necessary,  or  really  equitable. 

We  contend,  as  we  did  before  your  committee,  that  the  American 
manufiicturers  are  now  fully  protected.  They  have  almost  completely 
run  out  of  the  market  all  foreign  makers  which  compete  in  quality  and 
price.  But  as  this  style  is  the  chief  bone  of  contention,  we  have  gone 
up  as  high  as  was  possible  without  the  establishment  of  a  prohibitive 
rate.  Some  of  the  makers  (so  we  learn)  have  stated  to  your  committee 
that  their  trade  hias  fallen  off  materially  owing  to  the  competition  of 
imported  arms.  The  facts  are  that  these  makers  have  held  up  their 
prices  to  the  same  point  they  were  ten  years  ago,  while  all  other  Amer- 
ican arms  have  declined  tremendously.  For  instance,  magazine  rifles 
have  gone  from  $23  to  $11.    Revolvers  from  $3.50  to  60  cents. 

Again  tbe  demand  for  fine  quality  '^ Hammer''  guns  which  these 
makers  are  still  trying  to  sell,  has  almost  ceased,  and  practically  noue 
.  are  imported  at  all,  the  whole  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  tbe  American 
makers. 
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We  present  yon  a  scheme  which  materially  increases  the  duty  on 
guns ;  we  have  stated  to  yoar  committee,  and  desire  to  repeat  it,  that 
we  prefer  to  leave  the  whole  matter  jast  where  it  now  is.  Bnt  yon 
have  told  us  that  a  specific  or  mixed  specific  and  ad  valorem  dnty  is 
absolutely  imperative  where  possible,  and  we  have  worked  oat  the 
problem  the  best  we  can  devise  to  meet  your  views,  and  not  drive  as 
out  of  the  business. 

BRANDING — SBCTION   2608. 

We  were  not  aware  at  the  time  our  committee  was  before  your' hon- 
orably committee  that  there  was  a  section  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  ^  in 
reference  to  branding  goods.  This  is  the  same  wording  as  a  bill  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  beg  to  inclose 
argumeuts  against  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  by  the  Lloyd  and.Sap- 
plee  Hardware  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  Importers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  of  New  York.  Many  other  protests  from  American 
jobbers  were  submitted.  The  special  interest  which  has  demanded  the 
passage  of  this  law  is  the  American  manufactures  of  cutlery,  and  espe- 
cially manufactures  of  pocket  cutlery. 

The  plan  of  putting  special  brands  on  pocket  cutlery  was  originated 
in  tnis  country  by  wholesale  jobbers  of  hardware.  These  special  brands 
were  first  put  on  cutlery  by  the  American  manufacturers,  and,  as  you 
will  notice  by  referecce  to  the  protest  against  the  House  bill  by  the 
Lloyd  and  Supplee  Hardware  Company,  the  American  manufacturer 
soon  degraded  the  quality  ff  these  special  brands  to  such  an  extent 
that  merchants  were  compiled  to  seek  elsewhere  to  have  their  wants 
properly  met. 

The  foreign  makers  and  importers  were  originally  averse  to  putting 
ou  (iutlery  special  stamps,  preferring  to  make  reputations  on  their  own 
brands,  but  the  demand  became  so  urgent  and  general  from  the  Ameri- 
can jobbers  that  what  was  done  exceptionally  at  first  has  now  become 
a  custom,  the  reason  for  it  being  that  the  American  jobber  desires  to 
build  up  a  reputation  for  his  own  goods  and  escape  too  keen  competi- 
tion. The  claim,  therefore,  that  these  special  brands  have  the  effect  of 
discrediting  American  manufacturers,  and  bring  them  itito  evil  repute, 
is  not  true,  and  if  the  American  manufacturers  themselves  had  not  de- 
graded the  quality  of  the  goods  they  manufactured  under  special  brands, 
in  order  to  force  merchants  to  accept  their  own  brands,  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  held  the  market  on  their  special  brands. 

Tbe  foreigner,  under  the  high  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  comes 
into  too  keen  a  competition  with  the  domestic  goods  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  endeavor  to  excel  in  quality  the  goods  he  specially  brands,  and 
it  so  turns  out  that  the  American  jobbers  mainly  warrant  the  quality 
of  their  special-brand  goods. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  cheap  goods,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  made  up  with  special  brands,  but  this  should  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  those  who  have  built  up  reputations  for  their  special  brands, 
and  which  brands  are  valuable  to  them,  and  which  in  many  instances 
have  cost  the  owners  large  sums  of  money  in  advertising  and  introduc- 
ing them,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  property. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  2508)  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  would  lead  to 
endless  litigation.  We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  the  following 
amendments : 

First,  that  the  words  "to  represent  be  stricken  out. 
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Second,  That  the  foUowiug  amendnieDt  be  attached,  viz : 

PraHdfdf  That  |he  nteauitig  and  intent  of  this  bill  is  only  to  exclade  from  impor- 
tatioD  into  the  United  States  goods  that  are  expressly  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or 
labeled  that  they  aio  manufactured  iu  the  United  States,  and  does  not  exclade  from 
importation  any  goods  that  are  stamped,  marked  or  branded  or  labeled  with  the  aot- 
naf  names  of  merchants  or  corporations  <loing  business  in  the  United  States,  or  goods 
bearing  their  special  brands  or  trade-marks,  so  long  as  these  special  brands  and  trade- 
marks do  not  infringe  the  proper  legal  rights  of  manufactnrers  in  the  United  States. 

Iu  conclusion  we  be^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  pamphlet 
entitled  "Interesting  Reading.''    Thi8  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
persecution  that  has  been  put  upon  the  merchants  of  New  York.    We 
especially  refer  you  to  pages  36  and  27. 
V^ry  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  H.  Saxton, 
President  Wholesale  Hardware  Association. 


[Copy  of  letter  ftom  The  Lloy4  and  Sapplee  Hardware  Company  in  opposition  to  brand  bill.] 

PHU^ADELPaiAy  June  S,  ISSQ, 
Hon.  Martin  L.  Clardy, 

Chairman  C^mmittofon  Commerce^ 

Meu9$  of  B^^etmtativea,  fVashiHgton,  D,  C:  '     ' 

Drar  Sir:  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  No.  3307, 
report  No.  :i44,  and  we  understand  has  passed  its  second  reading,  and  is  now  before 
the  committee  and  may  be  called  up  at  any  moment,  so  we  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing you  as  chairman  of  that  committee.  ^ 

As  manufaclnrers  of  hardware  specialties  andlarge  jobbers  of  American  and  imported 
eotlery  we  are  interested  in  the  bill,  as  are  all  other  importers  and  Jobbers  of  cutlery 
in  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request  and 
solicitation  of  a  certain  few  American  manufacturers  of  cutlery,  whose  real  object  does 
not  appear  npon  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  ask  the  attention 
of  yimr  committee.     We  give  an  extract  from  the  bill: 

^  This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  a  practice  that  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
prevalent,  viz,  the  nalming  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public  of  oneap  aud  inferior  for- 
elgn-maile  goods— cheap  Mcanse  they  are  inferior— under  American  brands,  names, 
and  labels." 

The  names  and  loeation  of  all  firms  who  manufacture  pocket  cutlery  are  well  known 
to  all  Jobbers  of  cutlery,  and  it  would  be  an  underestimate  to  say  to  nine- tenths  of 
all  smaller  retail  dealers  in  hl^rdware  and  cutlery  in  the  United  States.  Heuce,  if  it 
were  a  grievance  as  stated  in  the  bill,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  presume  the  hardware 
dealers  would  correspond  direct  with  the  American  manufacturers  and  not  buy  what 
tbey  wonld  have  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  believe  were  cheap  and 
'  inferior  goods  T 

It  has  been  vhe  custom  for  years  for  the  lar^e  wholesale  houses  in  the  United  States 
to  have  special  brands,  either  their  own  private  firm  name  or  some  name  that  be- 
comes in  time  equally  fanilfar  to  the  hardware  trade  of  the  country;  in  this  brand 
it  is  natural  they  should  take  a  special  pride  to  have  a  reliable  article. 

The  object  of  the  bill  appears  to  us  to  be  to  compel  all  parties  to  buy  their  special 
brands  in  the  United  States.  Thev  are  not  satisfied  with  the  50  per  cent,  duty  which 
parties  having  these  special  branos  made  abroad  are  compelled  to  pay,  but  they  de- 
sire to  make  n  obligatory  for  the  wholesale  houses  to  buy  these  goods,  upon  which 
they  have  with  great  trouble  and  expense  established  a  reputation,  only  from 
American  makers.  We  admit  there  may  be  some  inferior  grades  of  cutlery  imported, 
as  we  also  assert  that  equally  inferior  grades  of  cutlery  are  made  in  this  country,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  special  brands,  such  as  referred  to  in  this  bill, 
are  not  gotten  out  with  great  care.  We  perhaps  can  give  yon  no  better  illustration 
than  the  following.  We  accidentally  understood  that  two  |)ocket-knives  have  been 
before  the  committee  as  an  argument  in  favor  uf  the  bill. 

They  show  a  crown  and  arrow  etched  upon  the  blade,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed 
card.  Jt-is  fair  to  presume  both  of  these  pocket-knives  were  made  up  for  us  (one  of 
these  knives  is  imported  and  one  American),  as  we  are  the  sole  owners  of  the  copy- 
riffbt  brand  of  this  style,  crown  and  arrow.  This  copyri);ht  brand,  crown  and  arrow, 
ia  Known  over  the  oountry  as  ours,  and  no  maker  has  any  right  to  make  use  of  it  un- 
less it  is  ISdt  OS.    Is  it  fair  to^  prohibit  the  importation  of  these  pocket-knives  f    V/e 
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.are  the  parties  who  saffer  if  we  t>ltfce  an  inferior  article  upon  the  market,  as  we  war- 
rant all  knives  of  this  brand  tnat  we  sell,  and  we  thinic  that  a  preminm  of  50  per 
cent,  is  sufficient  advance  to  give  American  mannfacturers ;  bat  when  their  price  is  60 
to  75  per  cent,  higher  than  equal  quality  abroad,  we  should  have  the  right  of  im- 
portation. 

This  illustration  is  only  one  of  many  in  this  country,  and  all  the  spiH^ial  brands  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  brands  that  the  parties  have  a  pride  in,  and  in  most  in- 
stances warrant  their  goods,  and  their  brands  lure  a  guaranty  to  their  customers  of 
the  quality ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  trade  on  special  brands  is  increasing, 
because  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  past  few  years  to  secure  so  far  as  possible  an 
excellent  quality.  Originally  parties  secured  these  special  brands  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  infrequently  it  was  found  that  the  mandfaotnrers  were  not  keeping 
faith  in  holding  up  the  quality  of  said  special  brands  they  made,  and  in  a  name  in 
which  they  had  no  interest,  preferring  to  work  on  their  own  brand.  When  the 
wholesale  merchants  began  to  look  abroad  to  improve  this,  they  found  their  relief  in 
the  imported  article.  It  was  the  reverse  there,  as  the  partifes  were  anxipns  to  keep 
the  ^rade  up  to  the  highest  point,  in  order  to  secure  furtner  orders  from  this  country. 

If  it  were  the  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  to  aspire  to  a  better  erade  of  goods, 
like  those  of  George  Wostenholm  &,  Sons'  celebrated  goods,  Sheffield,  England,  or 
of  Joseph  Bodgers  &  Sons,  cutlers,  of  Sheffield,  England,  and  other  well-know  A  mak- 
ers imported  into  this  country,  they  would  find  room  for  their  own  production  in  this 
conntry  |  but  whilst  they  copy  the  styles  of  these  makers,  in  order  to  sell  them  at  a 
lower  price,  they  cheapen  the  quality  of  the  goods.  This  is  an  established  fiM>t.  In 
manv  instances  they  have  also  copied  the  special  patterns  gotten  up  by  the  various 
wholesale  merchants  in  this  conntry  from  abroad.    They  would  secure  possession  of  the 

rs  when  they  arrived  and  copy  the  patterns,  but  in  many  oases  of  an  inferior  qual- 
In  many  instances  we  have  known  the  style  to  run  out,  owing  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  pattern  made  by  an  American  manufiaoturer)  after  he  had  stolen  or 
adopted  the  pattern. 

If  the  members  of  your  committee  will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  facts  in  the 
caae  from  well-known  houses  of  reputation  like  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of 
Saiut  Louis,  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  A,  Bartlett  Hardware  Company  of  Chicago,  ex- 
clusively American  merchants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  H.  Boker  &,  Co. 
of  New  York,  and  Alfred  f^leld  &  Co.  of  New  York,  importers  (we  mention  two  houses 
of  each ),  they  would  get  an  insieht  of  what  was  intended  by  the  promoters  of  the 
bill.  We  think  it  unjust  to  the  far^e  number  of  American  merchants  ib  this  conn- 
try  in  discriminating,  as  this  bill  will,  in  favor  of  the  few  manufacturers  of  American 
pocket  cutlery.  It  will  demoralize  the  trade  of  many  wholesale  dealers  in  cutlery,  in 
addition  to  those  who  have  with  great  expense  introduced  some  certain  styles  of  copy- 
right-mark granted  by  the  United  States. 

Befereuce  is  made  to  the  laws  in  England  being  very  striuffcnt  in  this  particular. 
True ;  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  £nglish  trade  or  mercnants  knows  very  well 
that  they  adopt  rules  of  this  kind  to  keep  out  foreign  work,  they  having  no  tariff 
which  protects  the  English  merchants  against  the  German  or  other  importation, 
whereas,  we  on  the  other  hand,  give  a  fair  protection  to  manufacturers,  and  especially 
fair  to  manufacturers  of  American  cutlery,  and  we  can  not  think  that  your  committee 
will  favor  a  law  prohibiting  persons  importing  (at  any  price)  goods  upon  which  they 
have  established  a  reputation  (at  a  great  expense)  and  are  only  able  to  keep  it  up  by 
an  excellent  quality  of  goods,  which  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  having  made 
in  this  conntry,  England,  or  Germany,  whichever  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer, 
and  consequently  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

We  therefore  pray  that  this  misleading  biU  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  not 
reported  favorably  for  passage. 


[Copy  of  letter  tnm  Importers'  Protective  AMOcisUon  in  opposlUon  to  Bnsadidg  bill.] 

93  Chambers  stbebt,  Nbw  York. 

May  10,  1888. 
Hon.  Martin  L.  Clardt, 

Chaimian  Committee  on  Commeroct  Washington^  D.  C : 
Dbar  Sir  :  It  has  only  recently  come  to  our  notice  that  a  bill  numbered  H.  R.  3307, 
and  titled  **A  bill  to  prevent  frauds  on  American  manufaotuieia,''  was  introducisd  by 
Mr.  Vance  on  January  9,  and  reported  for  passage  February  8. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Guenther  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  from  which,  after  opposing  argument, 
it  never  emerged. 

We  have  been  looking  for  the  re-appearanceof  this  bill  in  the  present  Congress;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  bill  3307,  in  the  Beooid  of  January  10,  and  also  in  the  index, 
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related  to  a  penman  bill>  and  as  it  was  discovered  later  on  Ko.  3307  was  miannmbered 
3306^  we  have  onfortnnately  been  misled  aboat  the  bill,  and  did  not  discover  that, 
sach  a  bill  had  been  introduced  and  reported  until  subsequent  to  the  action  of  the 
Honse  and  yonr  committee,  or  we  should  have  promptly  applied  for  permission  to 
submit  arguments  in  opposition  to  its  favorable  report. 

Theee  beins  the  oircumstanoee,  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  re^ectfnUy  pray  that 
yonr  honorable  committee  kindly  consent  to  have  this  bill  recommittedj^  as  to  afford 
the  opponents  of  it  an  opportunity  to  state  their  side  of  the  case.  We  understand 
that  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  have  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  evidence  in 
their  behalf.  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  has  been  introduced  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Amenoan  Cutlery  Association,  which  is  composed  of  about  a  dosen  man- 
ufacturers, including  table  and  pocket  cutlerv,  and  as  there  is  no  table  cutlery  im- 
ported except  some  very  high  grades  by  well-known  makers,  the  real  people  who  are 
interested  m  the  passage  of  this  bill  do  not  probably  number,  all  told,  six  firms. 
Against  these  few  firms  are  thousads  of  merchants,  all  over  the  United  States,  who 
are  interested  in  having  their  goods  branded  with  their  own  lipecial  brands  and  trade- 
marks, and  we  consider  it  a  restriction  of  commercial  freedom  to  prevent  them  from 
so  doing. 

The  reason  for  specially  branding  cutlery  is  stated  on  pages  3,  4,  and  5  in  inclosed 
argument  to  H.  K.  2715,  and  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  charge  in  the  report  No. 
344  of  palming  off  cheap  and  inferior  goods  is  fully  met  on  these  pages. 

We  are  informed  that  among  other  labels  in  your  possession  is  one  of  the  Penn 
Knife  Company,  with  trade-mark  of  crown  and  arrow,  and  one  of  the  Walden 
Knife  Company,  with  same  trade-mark,  viz,  crown  and  arrow.  We  suppose  that 
these  two  labels  have  been  submitted  to  show  that  the  Walden  Knife  Company  has 
suffered  because  the  Penn  Knife  Company  have  appropriated  their  trade-mark ;  but  if 
such  were  the  case,  the  Walden  Knife  Company  have  their  remedy  in  the  law  pro- 
tecting American  manufacturers  asainst  infringements  of  their  names  and  trade-marks 
(see  section  2496,  tariff  laws).  But  whatever  was  represented  or  sought  to  be  illus- 
trated by  these  two  labels,  the  facts  are  that  the  crown  and  arrow  trade-mark  be- 
longs to  the  Lloyd  and  Snpplee  Hardware  Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  use  the 
brand  **  Penn  Knife  Company''  for  a  certain  grade  of  their  goods,  and  if  the  Walden 
Knife  Company  have  used  this  trade-mark  on  goods  other  than  for  this  Philadelphia 
house  they  are  liable  for  damages  for  infringement. 

The  bill  is  ambiguous,  and  will  lead  to  endless  trouble,  litigation,  and  annoyance, 
and  this  is  what  those  interested  hope  to  accomplish.  We  much  prefer  to  have  a  bill 
passed  absolutely  prohibiting  importations  than  this  bill,  as  in  the  former  case  we 
would  know  exactly  where  we  stood;  but  under  the  present  bill  we  should  be  subject 
to  constant  fighting  and  litigation,  our  goods  would  be  locked  up  subject  to  forfeiture 
or  release  after  tedious  lawsuits,  and  we  submit  that  it  is  only  fair  that  if  it  seems 
necessary  to  pass  such  a  bill  it  should  be  clearly  defined  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  meaning. 

We  claim  that  a  merchant  has  as  good  a  right  to  adopt  brands  and  trade-marks  for 
his  goods  as  a  manufacturer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  protected  in  such  brands  and 
marks  so  long  as  he  does  not  stamp  or  print  a  lie,  or  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others. 

The  point  made  in  the  report  about  imitations  of  patterns  is  rather  amusing  to  the 
trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers  originally  got  all 
their  patterns  from  foreign  .makers,  and  some  of  them  are  to-day  imitating  the  pat- 
terns of  foreign  makers,  and  can  not  market  their  goods  at  anything  like  the  price 
obtained  for  the  foreign  article.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  one  maker  to  im- 
itate the  patterns  of  his  rival.  America  imitates  Sheffield  and  Solingen,  Sheffield  im- 
itates America  and  Solingen,  and  Solingen  imitates  Sheffield  and  America,  and  of 
course  the  different  patterns  are  made  in  different  grades  or  qualities  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  market,  but  ad  stated  in  argument  to  House  bill  2715,  *Mt  is  not  con- 
ceived that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  merchant  to  adopt  special  brands  of  his  own 
with  a  view  of  marketing  discreditable  goods,' and  thereby  injuring  his  trade,  etc.'' 

We  therefore  respectfully  pray  for  a  recommittal  of  this  bill,  or  that  the  words  "  to 
represent"  be  stricken  out,  or  that  the  following  amendment  be  attached,  viz : 

''Provided,  That  the  meaning  and  intent  of  this  bill  is  only  to  exclude  from  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  goods  that  are  expressly  stamped,  marked,  branded,  or 
labeled  that  they  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  does  not  exclude  from 
importation  any  goods  that  are  stamped,  marked,  branded,  or  labeled  with  the  actual 
names  of  merchants  or  corporations  doing  business  in  the  United  States,  or  goods 
bearing  their  special  brands  or  trade-marks,  so  long  as  these  special  brands  and  trade- 
marks do  not  infringe  the  proper  legal  rights  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States." 

8neh  an  amendment  as  the  above  we  think  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  bill,  and 
would  avoid  complications  and  annoyances. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  yon,  per  express,  a'sample  box  of  American- 

"  i  table-knives,  and  call  your  special  attention  to  the  stamp  on  the  kniveeas  well 
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as  the  label.  These  kDives  are  made  in  immense  qnaniities  by  a  number  of  table-knife 
manufacturers,  and  by  the  very  people  who  are  endeavorinir  to  prevent  merchants 
from  using  their  own  harmless  special  brands,  unless  the  goods  are  purchased  in  the 
UuittMl  States.  A  more  flagrant  and  bare-faced  imposition  than  this  label  and  stamp, 
we  believe,  can  not  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  also  send  with  this  package  a  label  and  wrapper  which  contained  American- 
made  pocket-knives,  and  which  is  of  the  same  stripe. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  foreigner  who  chooses  the  special  brands 
put  on  goods  made  for  this  market,  but  it  is  the  American  merchant.  The  foreigner 
would  much  prefer  in  grading  his  goods  to  select  brands  that  would  advertise  his 
make,  bqt  the  American  merchant  prefers  his  own  special  brands, 'for  the  reason  that 
while  it  enables  him  to  properly  grade  his  goods  it  also  secures  him  from  too  keen 
competition,  as  no  two  merchants  select  the  same  brands. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  American  manufacturers  have*  any  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  the  point  they  make  about  inferior  imitations  of  their  patterns  is  not  a 
good  point,  as  the  worst  trash  we  ever  saw  in  pocket  cutlery  has  been  made  in  the 
Unitc^d  States. 

^  The  quality  of  cutlery  is  very  soon  found  out.  Some  years  ago  the  American  manu- 
facturers imitated  the  patterns  of  the  well-known  cutlery  makers  in  Sheffield,  Messra. 
George  Wostenholm  &  Son  and  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Son,  and  said  their  quality  was  as 
good  SA  the  quality  of  these  firms,  but  in  a  very  little  while  the  rebound  came,  and 
for  years  thereafter  the  sale  of  the  Sheffield  firms'  goods  largely  increased,  because 
the  consumer  readily  found  out  that  the  quality  was  superior. 


FIBER,  GRASS,  AND  HAIR. 

COCOA    FIBER,    JUTE.    SISAL-GBASS,    AFRICAN    FIBEB,    CATTLE    AND 
GOATS'  HAIRS,  BRUSH  FIBERS  AND  BRISTLES. 

Washinoton,  December  16, 1888. 

STATEMENT  07  S.  L.  LOOHIS,  OF  FEBVAHDnTA,  FLA. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  first  call  attention  to  section  332  of  yoar  bill,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Cable  or  cordage  and  twine,  including  binding  twine,  composed  wholly  of  manilla 
or  sisal  grass,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

There  yon  protect  the  manufacturer.  Tou  put  a  cent  and  a  half  per 
pound  on  the  manufactured  article.  The  producer  you  do  not  protect, 
because  you  put  sisal-grass  on  the  free  list. 

Next  comes  paragraph  333 : 

All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of 
which  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued 
at  five  cents  per  pound  ,or  less,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  five  cents  per 
pound,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

There  again  you  protect  the  manufacturer  of  jute  and  other  vegetable 
fibers,  particularly  as  to  the  vegetable  fibers,  but  you  do  not  protect  the 
producer. 

1  next  call  attention  to  paragraph  338. 

Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  per>  square  yard. 

There  again  you  protect  the  manufacturer,  but  do  not  protect  the 
producer. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  do  protect  the  producer  of  hemp,  because  we 
give  him  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Looms.  That  is  so.  I  was  speaking  of  sisal-grass.  That  wonld 
apply  to  jute. 
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I  wish  to  call  atteDtion  to  paragraphs  345  and  346 : 

345.  The  daty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  Itke 
animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  ae  now  and 
heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the 
purpoee  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  uf 
dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise subject. 

346.  Wools  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other 
like  animals,  eleven  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  goats'  hair  that  I  wish  to  get  at.  The  goats'  hair  comes  in  free, 
nnlefls  it  is  worked  up  as  provided  here.  In  other  words,  you  protect 
the  manufacturer,  and  allow  the  raw  goats'  hair  to  come  in  free. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  makes  you  think  we  allow  goats'  hair  to 
come  in  free  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  specified  so  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments.  I  next  call  at- 
tention to  paragraph  370,  page  149,  mats  and  rugs.  Almost  all  the 
matting  is  made  from  the  cocoa  fiber.  The  mats  are  taxed.  The  man- 
nfactured  article  is  taxed  but  the  cocoa  fiber  is  free. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  we  produce  much  of  it  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir ;  but  we  produce  a  substitute  which  is  just  as 
good,  and  better. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  palmetto. 

I  next  call  attention  to  paragraph  389 : 

Brushes,  and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  including  feather' dusters,  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
broom- com,  |4  per  ton. 

These  brushes  and  brooms  are  both  made  irom  this  palmetto  fiber  in 
abundance.  All  brush  fibers  that  come  in  you  admit  free,  but  broom- 
corn  is  $4  a  ton.  That  is  a  well-established  business,  but  the  making  of 
fiber  for  brushes  is  in  its  infancy.  Broom-corn  does  not  need  protection 
because  it  is  an  old  established  business,  but  the  makiug  of  brush  fiber 
is  a  new  business.  Ton  place  this  uew  business  in  direct  competition 
with  the  old-established  business  in  the  Old  World.  Either  broom-corn 
should  go  on  the  free  list  or  brush  fiber  should  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  broom-corn. 

I  next  call  attention  to  paragraph  423,  page  158,  cocoa  matting  and 
mats.  Here  are  cocoa  matting  and  mats,  both  manufactured  articles, 
which  are  taxed;  but  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  made  is  not. 
Turn  to  the  free  list,  page  168,  paragraph  548,  and  you  will  find  fibers 
and  grasses,  china  grass,  istle,  or  tampico  fiber.  That  tampico  fiber  or 
istle  is  a  brush  fiber,  and  is  being  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  istle  and  tampico  fiber  in 
this  country  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  itf 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  made  at  Sanford,  Fla. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  itf 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  made  from  the  magney  plant.  It  is  a  plant  very 
similar  to  the  century  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  in  Florida? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  it  grows  quite  extensively  there,  and  they  are  in- 
troducing it  as  an  industry. 
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The  OHATKyAN.  Is  it  a  native  plant  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  a  native  i)lant,  bat  it  has  not  been  coltivated  to 
any  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  great  abundanoef 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  not  in  great  abandanoe  now,  bat  at  Sanford  I  no- 
ticed within  the  past  spring  they  are  setting  oat  large  fields  of  it,  thou- 
sands of  plants  in  afield;  bat  when  once  it  is  set  Oat  it  is  a  permanent 
crop.    They  simply  eat  the  leaves. 

The  GhIibman.  What  is  it  nsed  forf 

Mr.  LooMis.  Wholly  to  make  this  istle ;  tampico  fiber. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  tampico  fiber  ased  for  f 

Mr.  LooMts.  Brashes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  brashest 

Mr.  LooMis.  All  sorts  of  brushes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Paint-brashest 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nsed  for  paint-brashes.  I  think 
bristles  are  ased  for  paint-brashes.  I  have  heard  of  its  use  for  paint- 
Inrashes,  bat  I  think  that  in  not  the  case. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  nsed  for  tooth-brashes  t 

Mr.  LooMls.  N09  sir;  scrabbrashes  and  common  brashes;  dnst- 
brashes,  clothes  brashes,  and  all  sorts.  Then  we  have  jate  on  the  free 
list.  Jate  comes  in  competition  with  paper  and  with  oil-packing  fiber, 
and  especially  for  the  coating  of  ships.  It  is  a  felting  material  that  is 
ased  to  pat  on  the  outside  of  ships.  You  have  that  on  the  free  list 
It  is  made  wholly  in  England.  It  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  or 
was  not  until  very  lately.  Now  it  is  made  of  the  palmetto  fiber.  Jute 
butts  come  in  the  same  way.  Jute  butts  come  in  contact  with  this  pal- 
metto fiber  in  about  five  or  six  different  forms.  In  other  words,  this 
,  palmetto  fiber,  if  it  can  be  used  and  introduced,  will  take  the  place  of 
a  great  number  of  those  jute  butts.  These  industries  are  being  started 
and  are  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  and  yet  they  have  progressed 
far  enough  to  know  they  will  come  in  contact  with  these  articles  on  the 
free  list. 

The  Chaibman.  What  can  be  made  from  palmetto  fiber  that  is  now 
made  from  jute  butts  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  All  kinds  of  paper;  also  this  ship-felt,  or  covering  for 
ships,  and  all  kinds  of  matting.  There  are  jute  mattings  and  jute 
carpets.  It  will  go  into  all  sorts  of  work  where  jute  goes,  where  a  fiber 
is  required  that  can  be  spun. 

The  Ohaibman.  Can  it  be  used  for  cotton  bagging  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  can  be  made  so  cheap  as  jute  or 
the  cotton  fiber  that  is  cut  from  the  stems  of  the  cotton  plant.  They 
will  probably  make  ch^per  cotton  bagging  than  anything  else. 

Next  I  come  to  sisal  grass.  That  is  hemp.  That  is  introduced  in 
this  country  largely  and  now  it  is  used  in  the  West  and  in  the  Northwest 
for  plastering  fiber.  It  is  brought  in  and  chopped  up  in  short  pieces 
and  is  extensively  used  as  plastering  fiber. 

The  Ohaibman.  Instead  of  hair  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  Instead  of  hair  and  instead  of  palmetto.  Pahnetto  is 
now  used  as  a  plastering  fibcor.  This  sisal  grass  comes  in  competition 
with  it  The  palmetto  is  now  maDufactured  by  the  ton  and  put  on  the 
market*    It  is  being  distributed  now  all  over  the  ooontry. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  a  specimen  of  the  palmetto  fiber  with  yoa  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  have  not;  but  there  is  a  bale  of  it  at  the  Agricultural 
Department  on  exhibitioa  there.    Here  is  a  little  circular  from  a  com- 
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daily  that  is  at  work  at  Fernandina.    On  the  last  page  yoa  will  see  the 
namber  of  places  where  it  has  been  introdaced. 
The  dfoolar  is  as  follows : 

OfFICB  LOOMIB  HANUFACTOBINa  COMPANT, 

FemaiuUna,  Fla.,  Season  1888. 

Sib:  We  have  the  pkaenie  of  inyitiDK  year  carefal  afttenUon  to  the  Naaean  plae- 
tering  fiber,  an  artiole  bnperior  to  hair  In  all  respects,  and  earnestly  request  yon  to 
read  the  following  letters  and  extracts  Arom  gentlemen  who  have  used  onr  Nassaa 
plastering  fiber,  and  who,  from  practical  experience,  can  testify  confidently  and 
truthfully  concerning  its  pierits  as  a  substitute  for  hair.  These  testimonials  consti- 
tute an  argument  that  can  not  be  strengthened  by  any  theoretical  considerations  or 
set  aside  by  any  opinions.  These  men  testify  to  facts.  We  sincerely  believe  they 
must  convince  you  that  what  hat  been  of  so  much  advantage  to  others  must  be  of 
equal  benefit  to  you. 

Experience  has  showir  that  it  is  preferable  to  hair^ 

1.  Because  het  lime  can  not  injure  it. 

3.  It  is  stronger  than  hair  and  makes  a  more  durable  plastering. 

3.  It  is  clean ;  there  is  no  waste  in  it  and  it  works  better  than  Jbair. 

4.  It  floata  readily  and  gives  a  better  surface  for  finishing. 

&.  The  mortar  can  be  bimkod  for  buj  length  of  time  without  injury. 

6.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  hair  and  is  bettw  in  every  respect. 

7.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction  and  costs  less. 

8.  One  pound  of  fiber  is  equal  to  three  of  cattle  and  two  of  goats'  hair. 
We  ask  your  especial  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1.  It  is  very  well  known  to  every  plasterer  that  frequently  the  hair  all  disappears 
from  the  mortar  and  that  more  has  to  be  purchased,  aiMl  additional  labor  to  remix  the 
mortar  has  to  be  paid. 

We  guaranty  that  lime  will  iiot  injure  this  fiber  and  that  it  will  never  disappear 
in  the  mortar. 

2.  It  is  well  known  to  plasterers  and  contractors  that  some  lime  is  slow  to  slake 
and  frequentlv  small  lumps  will  slake  on  the  walls  and  raise  bunches  requiring  extra 
work  to  put  the  walls  in  proper  condition. 

We  guaranty  that  mortar  made  with  this  Qber  may  be  banked  for  months  without 
injury,  so  that  all  the  lime  may  become  thoroughly  slaked. 

3.  A  new  business  may  be  established  by  tne  sale  of  ready -made  mortar.  The 
mortar  may  be  made  in  any  quantity  and  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  injury. 
It  will  then  always  be  ready  for  Job  work. 

Is  it  not  your  best  policy  to  send  lor  a  sample  bale  and  ascertain  for  yourself  the 
advantages  of  using  it  in  preference  to  any  kind  of  hair  f 

Nassau  plastering  fiber«is  offered  to  the  trade  in  covered  bales  weighing  from  60 
to  100  pounds  each.    Order  by  weight,  not  by  bale. 

A  sample  bale  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  a  postal 
order.    Price,  5  cents  per  pound.    We  send  no  samples  by  mail. 

Agents  wanted.  In  making  application,  define  accurately  the  teiritory  over  which 
you  wish  the  exclusive  control  of  the  sale  of  fiber,  and  give  references  of  your  ability 
to  handle  the  goods. 

We  offer  to  the  tmde^a  most  excellent  article  and  ask  a  candid  consideration. 

Correspondence  solicited,  as  we  have  no  one  to  represent  us  on  the  road. 
Very  respectfully, 

LoOMU  Makufacturiko  Compakt. 


BXTRACTB  FBOM  OOMICBHDATIOIIS. 

*'OxBlTLXifm:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  my  experience  with  Nassau  plas- 
tering fiber,  I  take  pleasure  in  sayinc  that  it  comes  ftilly  up  to  your  claims  and  has 
proved  perfectly  satisfisctory.    *    *    *    I  am  convinced  you  nave  a  good  artiole. 

''H.  B.  Bkkbs, 
**AreMieet,  JaektonvilU,  FlaJ* 


''I  have  examined  and  had  tested  the  Nassafl  plastering  fiber,  and  am  pleased  to 
sav  that  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  superior  fiber.  1  believe  that  this  material 
will  be  welcomed  bv  architects,  builders,  and  plasterers.  •  *  •  i  ahaU  continue 
tospeetiy  this  only  in  my  work. 

'^BOBBRT  S.  SCRUTLBR, 

'^ArMUci,  Femandina,  Flo. '' 
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**  iVdyiM  the  nae  oi  Naasau  plastering  fiber  ioetead  of  hair.  I  am  glad  to  see 
something  better  than  rotten  cattle  liair  now  used. 

"Thob.  J.  Flood, 

**Architeotf  Ooala,  Flo/* 

"  I  have  given  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  a  thorough  trial,  the  result  beinff  that 
we  now  call  for  its  use  in  every  building  that  we  write  specifications  for.  T  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it,  and  congratulate  you  in  having  introduced  to  the 
public  an  article  of  such  genuine  merit.  •  •  •  i  xxae  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber 
freely  in  the  first  coat  and  make  an  earthquake-proof  building. 

*•  Ellis  &  McClurb, 
"By  A.  E.  McClure, 

'^Architedy  Jack9onviUe,  FlaJ* 
Jacksonyillb,  Fla. 

''The  Nassau  plastering  fiber  has  been  used  by  several  of  my  plasterers,  and  it 
works  well  and  makes  a  good  smooth  wall.    It  has  proved  satisfactory. 

«J.  K.  Robinson, 
.  .  ^^Contraetar." 

"".   ^*\. 
"  My  experience  with  the  ITitasaa'  ^JHStering  fiber  is  that  it  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  hair,  and  is  about  half  the'^dst.    The  workmen  have  met  with  no  diffloolty 
in  using  it.  '    -'•" 

,  •'•  **J.  Grimlby, 

"  I  have  used  the  Nassau  plast^ri^g  fiber,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  find 
it  superior  to  hair  in  every  respect,  and  would  recommend  it  to  plasterers  as  an  arti- 
cle more  durable  and  much  cheaper  than  hair.  You  can  use  this  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pullic. 

''PbtbrMCMahon,  Contractor.'^ 
E188IMMBB,  Fla. 

'*!  have  been  plastering  thirty-three  years,  and  if  I  was  going  to  build  4  thousand 
houses  for  myselt  I  wouldplaster  every  one  of  them  with  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber 
in  preference  to  hair.    It  costs  about  one-half  as  much,  and  makes  better  mortar. 

.»        ,  "C.  E.  Earnbst,  Plasterer  J' 

Ormond,  Fla. 

*'  We  have  Just  received  a  report  from,  the  plasterer  in  regard  to  the  Nassau  plas- 
tering fiber,  and  he  says:  '  It  is  fdlly  the  equal  of  hair  and  so  much  cheaper  that  it 
is  certain  to  take  the  place  of  hair.' 

"Francis,  Fricb  6l  Bakbr.'' 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  ^ 

"  1  commenced  making  and  banking  mortar  mixed  with  Nassau  plastering  fiber 
December  15,  1886.  My  plasterer  commenced  to  use  it  January  24,  1887.  It  worked 
well,  and  the  walls  are  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  unusually  good.  I  inclose  yon 
a  sample  of  the  fiber  pulled  by  me  finom  tne  mortar  first  mixed  and  banked,  pulling 
it  out  this  morning,  and  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  fracture,  though  pulled  from 
a  heap  of  comparatively  dry  mortar. 

''RoBBRT  Gamble. 

"February?,  1887.''     -^ 

"  Qrntlbmen:  I  have  ii^  hand  a  letter  from  Mi^.  Robert  Gamble,  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  addressed  to  yon  in  refisfence  to  the  use  of  your  plastering  fiber.  He  states 
that  it  was  mixed  with  the  mortar  when  made,  banked  in  mass,  and  remained  in 
that  condition  to  a  certain  date,  which  gave  a  period  of  fifty-four  days  in  bank  before 
using — a  severe  test.  He  extracted  from  an  almost  dry  lump  of  mortank  lock  of  the 
fiber,  which  he  inbtosed  in  his  letter.  I  found  no  evidence  of  fracture  in  the  fiber 
resulting  from  the  operation,  though  it  was  a  much  greater  strain  than  any  it  would 
be  subject  to  in  the  wall. 

'*  Strands  of  this  sample  were  straightened  out,  making  a  cord  of  about  1.32  inches 
in  diameser,  which  was  then  tested  as  to  its  tensile  strength.  It  broke  at  a  suspended 
weight  <«f ^  pounds.v  The  cord  consisted  of  twenty-one  strands  not  twisted.  I  es- 
teem its  Oapacity  about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  this  result,  from  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  an  equal  strain  on  all  the  fibers,  and  so  securing  it  that  there  would  be  no 
outtingeffect  of  the  ligatures.  But  as  it  stands  a  little  over  one  pound  resistance  to 
each  strand,  and  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  any  pound  of  plaster  contains  over  fifty 
such  strands  (a  very  low  estimate),  and  we  have  a  material  with  a  power  of  resistance 
atore  than  fifty  times  greater  than  the  strain. 

<' Robert  S.  Schutlbr, 

**  ArohiUot.'' 
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Lakeland,  Ful, 

''Gentlemen:  The  NaHsaa  plasteriDg  fiber  is  just  the  thing  for  plastering.  Hot 
mortar  has  no  effeot  ou  it.  I  would  not  give  10  cents  a  ton  for  hair  again  if  I  could 
get  the  fiber.  The  walls  are  hard  and  firm,  with  no  cracks,  which  is  almost  impos- 
Nible  when  using  hair  with  the  poor  sand  we  have  in  Florida.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  fiber  should  not  be  used  all  over  the  country.  % 

*'E.V.  Brown, 
"  Contractor  and  Builder," 
Saint  Mart's,  6a. 

'*  I  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  and  it  has  grven  good  satisfaction.  I 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 

"E.  N.  Stone." 
Fbrnandina,  Fla. 

<<  I  h*ve  been  using  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  for  two  years,  and  find  it  makes 
stronger  plastering  than  hair,  and  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  in  preference  to  hair. 

"James  Q.  Freeman, 
•       **  Carpmtar  and  Builder,^ 
Atlanta,  Oa. 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber. 

"J.  G.  Thrower." 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  I  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  and  the  plastering  made  with  It  seems 
in  all  respects  equal  to  that  made  with  hair.  *  The  plasterer  informed  me  that  it 
worked  better  in  every  respect  than  hair,  and  made  a,  better  and  stronger  mortar. 

••Lafayette  C.  Loomis.*' 
OcALA,  Fla. 

*'I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  fiber;  works  nicely  and  goes  three  ti^nes  as  far 
as  hair.    This  is  the  article  of  th«  future. 

"W.  G.  Marshall,  Plasterer," 
Orlanih),  Fla. 

"I  can  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  fiber.  I  am  going  to  use  it  on  the  best 
buildings  in  Orlando. 

"  George  Nicoll." 
Lynn,  Mass. 

"Please  ship  me  one  ton  (2,000  pounds)  Nassau  plastering  fiber  for  C.  O.  Warren 
&,  Sons. 

"E.H.Jones." 
Boston,  Mass. 

[Telegram.]    August  13.— "  Express  five  bales  of  fiber.    Ship  five  tons  by  first 
steamer." 
August  22.—"  Ship  5  tons  by  next  steamer. 

"E.  H.  Jones." 
August  85. — "  Please  let  us  have  from  2  to  .5  tons  of  Nassau  plastering  fiber  at  once. 

"  Waldo  Bkos.,  88  Water  street." 

"  We  have  taken  the  New  England  agency  for  the  sale  of  this  material  only  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  its  merits.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  we  thoroughly 
indorse  its  claims  as  shown  in  this  circular.  We  are  confident  one  trial  will  result  in 
its  exclusive  use,  and  we  beg  to  name  what  are  the  *  chief  reasons  for  adopting  the 
fiber  in  preference  to  hair : ' 

"  (1)  it  is  stronger  than  hair. 

"  (2)  It  is  clean,  and  does  not  require  either  beating  or  soaking. 

"(3)  It  will  run  uniform,  while  nair  varies  in  the  nature  of  the  hides,  manner  of 
drying,  etc.,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  prepare  a  uniform  hair 
from  year  to  year.  Again,  cattle  hair  isslowly  growing  poorer  in  quality  as  the  breed  of 
cattle  is  being  improved,  and  as  the  cattle  are  more  confined  in  pens. 

"  (4)  The  action  of  the  lime  and  water  ou  fiber  tends  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy 
it.    We  have  known  mortar  to  be  banked  over  six  months. 

"(5)  There  is  a  saving  at  least  of  20  cents  per  barrel  of  lime  by  using  fiber. 

^  •*  Waldo  Bros.,  88  Water  street,  Boston,  Mass." 

Fbrnandina,  Fla. 

"I  consider  Nassau  plastering  fiber  equal  to  hair  in  every  respect  and  superior  to  it  in 
manjr.  It  does  not  bum  with  hot  lime  and  can  be  used  at  once.  It  does  not  gather 
moisture  and  increase  in  weight  as  hair  does,  and  hence  is  not  liable  to  decay. 

•*0.  S.  Oakes,  Contractor." 

*'  It  is  cheaper  and  stronger  than  hair.  The  great  advantage  i^,  lime  does  not  injure 
iL    I  prefer  it  for  a  good  Job  of  work. 

**  Franklin  Hays,  Plasterer," 
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**  I  find  it  a  valuable  sabetitate  for  hair,  saving  maoh  labor  and  time,  and  decid- 
edly prefer  it. 

"  Gkokgb  Bkix,  Pla$terer,^ 

**  I  find  it  makes  a  ffood,  stron^jilaeterine.  I  nse  only  about  one-half  as  ronch  fiber 
as  I  ffenerally  do  of  nair.  I  nse  it  dry,  with  hot  lime.  I  find  the  mortar  that  has 
been  Danked  a  month  or  mon  as  good  as  new.    I  nse  it  in  prefersMse  to  hair. 

**RaT  81  DSLAMKY.  FlaUmrer." 

**  It  floats  readily,  makes  a  good  snrisce,  and  takes  more  sand.    I  prefer  it  to  hair. 

''Dahixl  K.  Baxter,  Plasterer.** 

"Lays  on  readily  and  smoothly,  and  floats  to  a  good  surface  for  finishing. 

<*  6.  £.  Chase,  Jfoson.'' 

CmcAOo,  III. 

'  **  1  find  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  satisfiiotory  and  am  convinced  a  good  market 
can  be  had  for  it.  , 

''Thomas  Bird." 

Bartow,  Fla. 

*'  I  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  and  find  it  sives  satisfaction  in  every 
particular.  It  is  the  best  material  yet  in  the  market.  I  have  been  engaged  in  plas- 
tering in  England  and  America  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  find  this  fiber  the  best 
matenal  I  have  ever  need.    It  is  far  preferable  to  hair. 

"Jambs  H.  Nutt." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 

"  I  have  need  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  in  both  first  and  second  coat  work,  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  think  it  comes  fully  up  to  all  yon  claim  in  your  circular. 

**  Dakiel  Sutch,  1515  N.  Twelfth  st." 

*'  I  have  used  the'Nassau  plastering  fiber  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  past  six 
months,  and  find  it  comes  fuuy  up  to  your  claims,  i.  e.,  it  is  cheaper,  more  durable  than 
hair,  and  hot  lime  will  not  ii^ure  it. 

"  Thoscas  Finlby,  1322  Alden  st." 

Baltimore,  Md. 

"To  tersely  express  the  opinions  of  plasterers  of  this  city,  same  is  as  follows:  '  In 
answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  our  experience  with  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  will  say 
that  our  tests  thus  far  are  very  satisfactory.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  claimed  for 
it  can  be  realised,  and  that  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  place  of  hair.' 

"  8.  M.  Hamilton  &,  Co.** 

Dakburt,  Cown. 

"  Have  Just  tried  the  Nassau  plast<ering  fiber  received  from  you  some  days  since, 
and  like  it  very  much.    I  shall  use  no  more  hair  if  I  can  got  the  fiber.   June  *^,  1888. 

«F.  P.  Rice,  Mason  and  BuUder,*' 

Newark,  N.  J. 

"The  largest  builders  have  satisfied  themselves  that  three  (3)  pounds  of  fiber  will 
go  as  far  as  seven  (7)  pounds  of  hair,  which  will  mix  one  barrel  of  lime.  The  hair 
costs  35  cents  and  tne  fiber  21  cents,  and  suits  them  better. 

"  A.  B.  Van  Dervebr." 

DIRBCTIOMS  FOR  USING  NASSAU  FLA8TBRINO  FIBER. 

1.  Place  a  layer  of  fiber  on  edge  and  beat  it ;  then  pick  to  pieces. 

2.  Prepare  the  lime  and  slake  as  usual. 

3.  Scatter  the  dry  fiber  over  the  hot  lime,  using  about  one-half  as  much  as  you 
generally  do  of  hair.  Do  not  nse  too  much  fiber,  as  it  will  work  hard  and  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  press  the  mortar  sufficiently  between  the  laths  to  make  good 
clinches. 

4.  Proceed  to  make  the  mortar,  giving  no  further  attention  to  the  fiber. 

A  short  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  temper  the  mortar  to  suit  his  particular 
equ  irements. 
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OSNBBAL  AOSMT8  AND  DBALBXS. 

Spxcial  NoncBt^We  send  no  samples  where  there  are  afj^ents! 

Boston,  Mass.,  Waldo  Bros.,  88  Water  street;  Edward  S.  Kent,  30  Kilby  street:  B. 
6.  Morse  &  Co.,  498  Albany  street. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  A.  R.  Van  Derveer,  387  Washington  avenne. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lesley  A  Trinkle,  Fairmoant  and  Delaware  avennes. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  8.  M.  Hamilton  &,  Co.,  8  S.  Gay  street. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Wimsatt  A  Uhler,  Ninth  street  wharf. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  W.  W.  Wheeler. 

Chicago,  111.,  MayviUe  Lime  Company,  DlYiaion  and  Cheny  stioeta. 

Decatur,  Ala.,  C.  £.  Malone. 

Birmingham,  Ala.«  H.  C.  Baker. 

Sheffield,  Ala.,  C.  H.  Bedding.. 

Jaoksonville,  Fla.,  Drew,  Hazeltine  &,  Livingston. 

Saint  Ansustine,  Fla.,  Henry  A.  Barling,  Jr.,  &.  Co, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Brown  &.  Fraser. 

Ormond,  Fla.,  Francis,  Pttce  &,  Parker. 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  F.  V.  Brown. 

Ocala,  Fla.,  Thomas  J.  Flood. 

Orlando,  Fla.,  George  Niooli. 

Femandina,  Fla.,  Edwin  S.  Loomis. 

Lake  City,  Fla.,  A.  B.  Hart. 

Bartow,  Fla.,  James  H.  Nntt 

Kissimniee.  Fla.,  C.  £.  Earnest. 

Sanford,  Fla.,  George  H.  Femald. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  J.  P.  Johnston,  108  West  street.    « 
.  London,  W.  England,  George  Jackson  St  Son,  49  Rathbone  Place. 

Mr.  Loomis.  WithiD  the  last  two  months  the  number  of  orders  for 
this  palmetto  fiber  has  increased  more  than  fourfold.  The  orders  are 
now  really  beyond  the  ability  of  the  factory  to  supply  at  present. 
There  is^only  one  factory. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  Do  you  represent  this  company  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  Tes,  sir. 

The  OnAiRMAN.  Where  is  your  factory  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  At  Fernandina,  Fla. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  sisal  grass  used  for  anything  else  except  for 
plastering! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  what  else  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  It  is  used  for  making  ropes,  particularly  cordage. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Anything  elsef 

Mr.  Loomis.  All  kinds  of  cordage.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  limited  to 
that  use.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  various  uses. 

Then  in  paragraph  556  there  is  a  very  sweeping  clause :  <<  All  other 
textile  grasses." 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  grasses  and  textile  fibers  that  can 
be  brought  into  this  country  that  .come  in  direct  collision  with  a  great 
many  of  the  textiles,  and  of  the  fibers  and  grasses  that  we  ha\e  here. 
In  the  matter  of  making  brushes  particularly,  this  l>ristle  which  they 
make  in  Florida  and  the  cabbage  palmetto,  are  now  used  extensively. 
I  have  prepared  an  article  on  the  subject  which  is  short,  and  perhaps 
if  I  read  it  it  will  give  yon  a  good  idea  about  it: 

To  tke  honorable  Committee  on  the  Tariff:  . 

Gkxtlkmrn  :  1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fibrous  plant  palmetto,  which 
Iprowfl  abunUanlly  on  the  ooaet  fVom  North  Carolina  to  Mexico.  Millions  of  tons  aro 
loet  annnally.  It  is  almost  the  only  fibrous  plant  that  grows  without  cultivation, 
and  wliich  may  be  harvested  every  day  in  the  year. 

There  is  a  great  point  which  should  be  considered,  it  seems  to  me. 
There  is  no  other  fiber  grass  of  any  value  but  that  requires  cultivation, 
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and  is  harvested  by  the  crop  ODoe  a  year,  like  cotton,  jute,  flax,  hemp, 
and  ramie.  This  palmetto  has  grown  apon  oar  coasts  here  from  time 
immemorial.  There  has  been  every  possible  method  devised  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  yet  it  is  still  as  abundant  as  ever. 

Senator  Aldbkjh.  How  large  does  it  grow  in  North  Carolinaf 

Mr.  LooMis.  In  North  Carolina,  on  the  coast,  it  comes  up  pretty  near 
to  Wilmington,  and  it  is  rather  short ;  but  there  are  some  islands  there 
that  yield  a  good  crop.  When  you  get  to  South  Carolina  you  there  find 
the  full  plant,  and  all  the  way  to  Mexico.  The  great  advantage  is  that 
a  man  can  go  ont  any  day  of  the  year  and  harvest  this  and  bring  it  right 
into  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  factory  have  you  now  at  that 
placet 

Mr.  LooMis.  At  present  we  are  producing  about  a  ton  a  day.  We 
intend  to  increase  that  up  to  4  tons  a  day,  and  then  start  another  fac- 
tory. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  it  used  forf 

Mr.  LooMis.  For  plastering  purposes  mostly, 
nator  Aldbioh.  Anything  elsef 

Mr.  LooMis.  Not  that  which  we  make  now. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  How  do  you  treat  the  fiber  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  state.  It  is  a  new  proc- 
ess, quite  lengthy,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  explain  it.  I 
could  not  give  you  a  good  description. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  it  a  patent  process  t 

Mr.  Looms.  Not  patented.  The  process  is  not  patented  at  all. 
There  is  some  of  the  machinery  that  can  be  patented.  Nothing  is  pat- 
ented. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  intend  to  have  it  patented  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  coanlry  annually  by  allowing  this  invalu- 
able crop  to  waste. 

A  number  of  almrtive  attempts  have  been  made  f^om  time  to  time  to  reduce  this 
fib«r  for  various  purposes.  Bnt  within  a  few  past  years  success  has  attended  several 
<etforts,  and  now  iiber  for  plastering,  for  making  mats  and  matting,  for  brushes,  for 
oiUbox  packing 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  oil-bos  packing  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
that  oil-box  packing  are  used  by  railroads  to  prevent  hot  boxes.  They 
have  been  using  wool  waste  and  cotton  wast,  but  they  have  now  com- 
nieuced  using  cocoa  fiber,  and  they  pack  tlieir  boxes  once  in  about  six 
months,  instead  of  packing  them  every  three  or  four  days. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  use  of  this  cocoa  fiber  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  box  will  last  six  months  with 
cocoa  fiber  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes ;  it  will  last  a  year,  so  they  tell  me. 

The  Chairman.  Running  constantly  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Without  repacking.  That  is  what  the  railroad  men  teV 
me.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  F.,  R.  and  N. 
Railway  I  made  a  lot  of  palmetto  packing  for  their  oil  boxes  and  placed 
it  side  by  side  witli  the  cocoa  and  they  declared  it  to  be  equally  as 
good.  The  cocoa  comes  in  free.  This  oil- box  fiber  we  have  introduced, 
and  the  whole  business  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  also  used  for  making  ship- 
felt  and  various  other  purposes  and  made  in  large  quantities. 

The  Chaiuman.  Where  is  that  manufactured  ! 

Mr.  LooMls.  At  the  same  place  in  Fernaudina* 
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The  Ghaikman.  How  much  per  day  do  yoa  make  of  that  f 
Mr.  LooMis.  We  have  not  made  that  ih  any  quantity. 
The  Chairman.  Toa  are  just  starting  it  t 
Mr.  LooMis.  Simply  to  know  it  can  be  nsed. 

The  success  of  these  new  enterprises  is  now  likely  to  be  imperiled  by  the  competi- 
tion of  various  articles,  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  upon  the  free  list,  but  which 
before  have  been  subject  to  duty. 

Specifications : 

Nassau  plasterinf;  fiber  is  thus  antagonized  by  hair  and  sisal  grass.  The  best  grades 
of  domestic  hair  is  now  consumed  for  felting  purposes.  The  second  grades,  for  use  id 
carpetings,  leaving  the  pooreAt  and  nearly  worthless  grades  for  the  plasterer.  To 
meet  the  demand  large  importations  have  been  required.  Sisal  grass  has  also  been 
extensively  nsed,  especially  in  the  West. 

Fiber  for  mats,  mattings,  and  oil-box  packing  is  antagonized  by  the  importation 
of  cocoa  fiber. 

Fiber  for  brushes  is  met  by  the  importation  of  bristles  and  various  foreign  brush 
fibers. 

Ship- felt  and  paper  fiber  are  met  by  Jute ;  and  mattress  material  by  African  fiber. 

I  had  a  contract  for  New  York,  1.000  tons,  and  Philadelphia,  1,000 
tons,  and  they  were  both  canceled  and  the  business  stopped  in  coose- 
qaence  of  the  introdaction  of  this  African  fiber.    The  African  fiber  was 
a  cent  and  a  quarter.    It  has  been  coming  in  free  ever  since,  and  we  ^ 
have  dropped  the  business. 

In  all  these  instances  cheap  labor  for  the  production,  and  in  part  for  manufacture, 
is  arrayed  against  American  labor  at  American  prices. 

It  is  true  tnat  these  various  manufacturing  interests  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but 
this  renders  it  only  the  more  imperative  that  they  should  receive  the  protecting  cart 
of  the  Government. 

At  Femandina,  mattress  fiber  was  produced  till  the  introduction  of  African  fiber 
destroyed  the  business.  Plastering  fiber  is  still  manufactured  at  Fernandina.  Brush 
factories  have  been  established  at  Jacksonville,  New  Smyrna,  Femandina,  Sandforil, 
and  other  places,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Oil-box  packing  fiber  is  produced  at 
Femandina ;  fibei*  for  mats,  matting,  and  mattresses  is  manu&ctured  at  several 
points. 

As  before  stated,  all  of  these  industries  are  antagoniMd  by  imports  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  place  on  the  fi-ee  list. 

Sisal  ferass,  cocoa  fiber,  jute,  hair  (cattle  and  goats),  bristles,  and  all  fiber  for  mak- 
ing brushes,  and  African  fiber,  should  all  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  subjected  to ' 
a  tariff.    Especially  sisal  grass,  cocoa,  fiber,  hair,  bristles,  and  African  fiber. 

I  did  not  know  when  I  wrote  this  paper  that  these  articles  were  all 
on  the  dutiable  list  before  the  proposed  new  bill.  1  should  have  simply 
said  that  they  ought  to  remain  as  they  are  and  not  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list. 

In  case  this  can  not  be  attained,  the  value  of  this  immense  waste  of  raw  material 
demands;  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  bounty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  for  a  specific  term  of 
years,  nntil  these  infant  mannfaotnres  may  become  sufficiently  established  to  meet 
this  roreign  competition. 

The  whole  point  may  be  sammed  up  right  in  these  words:  There  is 
an  immense  crop  of  fibers  in  this  country  of  immense  value,  and  the 
introduction  of  free  fibers  under  the  direction  of  great  capital  and  a 
well-settled  business  brings  them  all  right  in  competition  with  a  new 
business  here  and  almost  utterly  destroys  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  bounty  do  you  think  yon  ought  to  have  on 
the  production  of  palmetto  fiber  f  Would  you  place  the  bounty  on  the 
growth  of  it ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  No ;  because  it  grows  there  in  millions  of  tons  and  goes 
to  waste. 

Senator  Alj)BIGH.  On  the  machinery  that  is  used  f 

Mr.  LooHis.  i  would  not  put  it  on  the  machinery^  because  I  know  of 
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tboosands  of  dollars'  worth  of  machiDery  down  there  that  is  now  stand- 
ing idle. 

ISenator  Aldeich.  How  wonld  you  arrange  the  bounty! 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  would  put  the  bounty  on  the  product. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Of  the  machines! 

Mr,  LooMis.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  products  actually  put  in  the  market. 

Senator  Aldeich.  How  much  of  a  bounty  would  you  suggest! 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  should  say  about  a  cent  a  pound.  If  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  that  way  there  is  another  way. 

Senator  Aldeich.  "What  do  jute  butts  cost! 

Mr.  LooMis.  If  cents  to  2J  cents. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Here!  ' 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldeich.  What  does  sisal  grass  oost! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Sisal  grass  costs  8  cents. 

The  Chaieman.  Per  pound! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir.  v 

Mr.  DuEFEE.  It.  is  worth  about  $120  a  ton. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Is  it  not  more  than  that ! 

Mr.  DUBFEE.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  saw  an  estimate  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.    I  could  not  say. 

The  Chaieman.  What  do  you  sell  your  product  for  per  ton  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  About  $80;  4  cents  a  pound,  and  the  oil-box  packing 
fiber  at  about  8  cents  a  pound.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  what 
we  sell  it  for,  coming  into  the  market  as  we  do.  We  have  to  let  our 
products  find  their  level  in  the  market.  When  they  become  commer- 
cial articles  the  value  to  the  market  will  really  be  the  value  which  we 
can  get  from  the  material.  At  4^  cents  the  plastering  fiber  results  iu 
a  saving  of  about  a  cent  a  pound  over  hair  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chaieman.  Tell  me  how  you  gather  your  raw  material. 

Mr.  LooMis.  We  pay  so  much  for  it  on  its  being  brought  to  the  fac- 
tory. 

The  Chaieman.  So  much  a  ton  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  How  much  a  ton  ! 

Mr.  LoOMis.  Six  dollars  a  ton. 

The  Chaieman.  How  is  it  gathered  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  growth  of  it! 

The  Chaieman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Loomis.  Do  you  know  the  growth  of  sweet  flag! 

The  Chaieman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Loomis.  The  root  or  body  of  the  tree  is  about  as  large  as  my  arm, 
or  a  little  larger.  It  lies  under  the  ground  from  6  inches  to  a  foot,  and 
every  few  feet  a  bunch  of  leaves  will  come  up.  This  bunch  of  leaves 
will  have  iKjrhaps  twenty  or  thirty  stems,  just  like  a  palmetto  fan. 
These  stems  are  from  a  foot  to  7  feet  long.  We  receive  none  at  the 
factory  less  than  about  4  feet  long;  from  4  to  7  feet  long.  They  come 
in  bundles  weighing  about  100  pounds,  tied  up. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  they  gathered  up  by  the  people  around  ! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  And  this  product  is  in  great  abundance  ! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaieman.  How  many  people  have  you  in  your  factory  ! 

Mr.  Loomis.  In  the  factory  we  had  about  fifteen;  outside  of  thefaq- 
tory  about  fifty.    We  do  not  have  so  many  now, 
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The  Chaibhan.  Do  yon  use  mach  machinery  1 
Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir.    We  havb  beeuable  to  reduce  the  fifteen  down 
to  six  on  account  of  changes  in  machinery. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  machinery  do  you  use ;  machinery  especially 
for  the  purpose  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  vrholb  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaium AN.  All  especially  adapted  to  it  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  all  invented  and  made  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  work  palmetto  with  any  other  machinery,  just  as 
it  is  impossible  to  work  cotton  with  woolen  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  has 
been  invented  heref 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir ;  I  invented  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  inventor  of  the  machinery  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  whole  process.  I  carry  the  whole  proc- 
ess on  bymaohineiy,  so  that  we  fe^d  the  stems  in  and  they  go  through 
the  machinery  about  125  feet  and  come  out  all  baled  up. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  yon  do  not  have  much  labor  beyoiid 
the  machinery  f 

Mr.  Loemd.  No,  sir.    The  great  labor  is  in  cutting  and  preparing 
and  bringing  the  materiitl  in. 
•   The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  $6  a  ton  at  the  factory  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  raw  material  do  you  use  in  mak- 
ing a  ton  of  your  fiber  f 

Mr.  LooMiS.  About  four. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  raw  material  costs  you  $24  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  might  possibly,  if  it  was  all  of  it  good,  be  reduced  to 
$20. 

The  Chairman.  And  yqu  manufacture  a  ton  a  day  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  machinery  and  six  men  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  business  now  at  $80  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Loomis.  It  would  be  if  we  had  the  demand.  We  have  to  meet 
all  this  outside  matter  which  comes  rig^ht  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  really  cost  you  per  ton  to  make  a  ton 
of  this  fiber! 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  suppose  the  actual  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  fiber  is 
about  $60. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  as  much  as  that;  $24  for  raw  material,  making 
a  ton  a  day  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  Between  $50  and  $60.. 

Senator  Albrioh.  You  must  pay  pretty  good  wages  to  the  men  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  We  do  have  to  pay  good  wages  to  the  men  because  they 
are  so  few.    For  instance,  we  pay  $3  to  our  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  man  that  runs  the  machinery  !  •• 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  sir;  just  to  run  the  engine;  to  take  care  of  tiie  en- 
gine. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  use  steam  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  have  to  have  a  superintendent. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  But  the  difference  between  $20  and  $60  is  $40. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  your  superintendent! 

Ifr.  Loomis.  One  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  About  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Loomis.  A  little  over  that. 
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The  Chaieman.  Are  these  expensive  machines  t  What  is  the  valae  of 
the  plant  for  a  ton  a  day  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  A  plant  for  a  ton  a  day  we  reckon  at  $50,000 ;  but 
that  plant  can  be  made  to  doable  its  capacity  without  any  very  great 
additional  expense  for  buildings,  ground,  and  machinery.  It  requires, 
however,  heavy  machinery.  When  I  first  commenced  I  put  one  ma- 
chine there  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,209— just  one  machine  to  do  the 
first  part  of  the  work.  In  twenty  minutes  after  I  got  it  in  work- 
ing order  I  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  It  would  work  very  well  to  take 
in  one  stem,  but  when  I  put  in  ten  stems  and  undertook  to  make 
i  t  i  n  qaauti ty  it  broke  all  down.  Six  months  afterwards  I  put  in  another 
machine  that  cost  me  about  $1,700  or  $1,800  aud  broke  that  all  to  pieces. 
The  third  machine  cost  about  $3,000,  and  that  machine  is  sufficient  in 
strength. 

The  Ohaibman.  Now,  it  costs  you  $60  a  ton,  as  I  understand  you ; 
and  if  you  had  the  market  for  it  you  could  produce  it  at  much  less  price, , 
of  course  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  presume  I  could  produce  it  for  considerably  less ;  how 
much  I  couldn't  say  positively.  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  one 
man  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  asked 
for  it.  I  told  him  $80  a  ton.  At  that  time  he  coujd  send  to  Liverpool 
and  get  goats'  hair  here  for  less  than  $50.  •* 

The  Chairman.  You  told  us  goats'  hair  was  on  the  free  list.  Will 
you  show  us  where  it  is  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  saw  it  on  the  free  list  somewhere. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Your  idea  ia  that  these  fibers  ought  to  pay  more 
duty  than  they  do  now  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes ;  but  not  especially  to  protect  me.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  this:  We  have  in  this  country  as  good  fiber  as 
there  is  anywhere. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  And  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  put  up  on  all 
of  them! 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  do;  all  of  them.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  brushes: 
but  here  are  the  brush  men  in  Florida  doing  the  best  they  can,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  old  established  industry  on  the 
other  side.  In  other  words,  it  comes  right  down  to  this :  Here  are  these 
men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  from  these  fibers ;  here 
are  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  producing  the  fibers;  you  protect 
the  men  whodothe  manufacturiug,  but  you  do  not  protect  the  men  who 
l)roduce  the  material  for  mannfactnre. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  put  on  these  dif- 
ferent libers! 

Mr,  LooMis.  I  would  put  it  just  as  it  was  originally. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  other  words,  you  would  leave  it  as  it  is  now  f 

Mr.  Loons.  Yes,  sir ;  not  put  them  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  you  say  you  can  not  get  the  market  now. 
What  dnty  nnist  you  have  in  order  to  give  you  the  market  f 
*  Mr.  LooMis.  I  would  notask  for  anything  more  than  the  present  rate. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  not  sell  your 
goods  now  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  way.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  we  can  not  sell  them  now. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  can  not  sell  them  in  competition  with  these 
cheap  fibers  T 

Mr.  LooMis.  Not  so  as  to  make  a  living  profit.  A  great  many  have 
had  to  shut  up. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Do  yoa  not  think  yon  ongbt  to  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  living  profit  f 

Mr.  LooMis,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  1  understand  you  that  goats'  hair  comes  in  at 
$50  a  ton! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Perhaps  I  was  not  clear  on  that.  I  wiU  tell  you  what 
the  statement  was,  so  that  you  will  understand  it  exactly.  You  have 
to  use  two  tons  of  goats'  hair  in  place  of  one  ton  of  fiber,  and  you  can 
get  thft  two  tons  of  goats^  hair  for  $100. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  against  your  liber,  which  would  cost  $80  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  No;  I  imve  not  got  that  right  yet.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  could  specify  exactly  the  amount.  At  any  rate,  they  can  make  the 
goats'  bair  come  so  cheap  tliat  I  would  have  to  sell  my  fiber  at  $50  to 
(*x>mi>ete  with  it. 

Seuator  Aldbich.  That  is  $30  less  than  your  price  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  undersell  me  $30. 

Senator  Aldbich.  So  I  suppose  your  idea  is  that  the  duty  on  goats 
hair  ought  to  be  put  up  $30  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Ix>OMis.  Just  the  minute  the  goat's  hair  enters  into  any  manu- 
factured article  you  put  a  tax  right  on  it  from  6  up  to  30  cents,  depend- 
ing on  what  is  put  into  it;  but  before  it  enters  into  that  fabric  yoi^  do 
not  tax  it  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  find  it  on  the  free-list  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  am  very  sure  I  found  that  on  the  free  list. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  need  not  look  for  it,  because  it  is  not  there. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Here  it  is  exactly,  m  paragraph  577,  page  170 : 

Hair  of  the  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  does  not  cover  it. '  G-oats'  hair  is  specified  else- 
where. 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  only  specified  for  special  purposes,  and  must  be 
cleaned  or  have  something  done  with  it.  When  it  comes  in  crude  like 
the  goats'  hair  for  plastering,  it  comes  in  free. 

Senator  AxDBiod.  Oh,  no. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  page  142  you  will  find  this  provision : 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goats,  and  other  like  animals. 

Goals'  hair  is  classed  with  wool  precisely,  so  that  unless  wool  is  free 
goats'  hair  is  not  free. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Goats'  hair  is  in  class  2,  combing  wools.  You  have  got 
to  have  goats'  hair  that  can  be  combed  before  it  will  coino  in  there ; 
goats'  hair  that  can  be  used  for  combing. 

Seuator  Aldbich.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  LooMis.  1  think  goats'  hair  used  for  plast-ering  pays  no  tax  at  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  will  not  dispute  about  that.   We  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Just  refer  to  paragraph  345,  on  the  next  pago. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  will  look  into  that.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  sayf 

Mr.  LooMis.  No;  I  don't  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  wish  a  pro- 
tection so  much  for  myself  as  I  do  for  the  principle  of  protecting  all ; 
protecting  five  or  six  manufacturers  and  not  five  or  six  producers,  both 
having  an  equal  capital  engaged,  and  especially  as  these  producers  are 
at  work  on  an  immense  amount  of  material  in  this  country  which  is 
going  to  waste;  millions  and  millions  of  tons  going  to  waste  every  year. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  growth  does  that  palmetto  make  in  a 
season  T 

Mr.  LoOMis.  It  makes  a  full  growth. 
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The  Gn AIRMAN.  How  much  is  thatf 

Mr.  LooMis.  For  instance,  we  only  use  the  steins  at  our  place.  The 
other  parts  are  used,  but  we  only  use  the  leaves.  The  leaf  grows  its 
whole  1eni;th«  9  feet,  in  a  seasou.  J  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  that 
«nt  Saint  Mary's,  6a.,  last  February.  A  fire  got  in  and  buriled  it  all  off. 
There  was  a  man  who  was  engaged  to  bring  me  down  a  great  many 
tons,  and  he  came  and  notifietl  me  he  could  not  bring  m&  any  at  all,  l>e- 
cause  it  was  all  burned. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  by  rail  usually  to  yon  T 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  bix>ught  io  by  hand,  it  is  so  plentiful. 

After  a  while,  along  in  August,  he  commenced  bringing  in  his  palmetto. 

.  He  said  to  his  astonishment  there  was  a  growth  from  the  very  place 

that  had  been  burned.    One  season  gives  the  whole  length  to  tbe>  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  off'  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  do 
they  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  They  cut  off  the  stems  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  it 
makes  a  clean  stem,  and  then  cut  the  leaves  ofiP.  The  leaves  have  a^ood 
fiber,  and  doubtless  will  be  utilized  afber  awhile;  but  there  is  so  little 
fiber  in  the  leaf,  compared  with  the  fiber  in  the  stem,  that  at  present  it 
is  valueless. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Would  yon  like  to  have  us  put  a  duty  on  palmetto 
fiber? 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  like  to  have  yon  put  a  duty  on  any 
jmrticular  fiber.  •  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  a  duty  on  all  these  fibers 
that  come  in  here. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Ton  want  to  keep  them  all  outf 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  like  to  have  a  duty  on  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  duty  on  all  vegetable  fibers  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  All  grasses-  arid  fibers. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  recommend  the  duty  to  bet 

Mr.  LooMis.  Tlie  same  as  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  a  good  many  di£Ferent  rates.  On  jute 
butts  the  rate  was  $6  a  ton,  and  on  jute  $15  a  ton. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  would  let  them  all  remain  just  as  they  were.  Thus 
you  will  give  tlie  men  down  there  that  are  trying  to  establish  their  fac- 
tories some  protection  in  their  infant  business. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  not  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  increased  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  think  if  I  should  undertake  to  get  it  increased  I  would 
not  get  anything.  I  think  that  by  undertaking  to  meddle  in  that  way 
I  would  lose  the  whole  thing.  1  would  prefer  to  let  the  duty  remain  just 
as  it  was. 


FISH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  FITZ  J.  BABSON,  president,  and  LUTHER  MAD- 
DOCKS,  secretary,  of  the  H^ational  Fishery  Association,  and  Hon.  WILL 
lAM  CO&SWELL,  of  Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT  OP  FITZ  J.  BABSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  National  Fishery  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  ask  favorable  consideration  from  the  committee  of 
an  increase  of  duty  on  fish,  oil,  etc.    I  have  prepared  with  the  secra 
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tary  of  the  aasociatioa  a  little  statement  which  it  will  take  bat  a  few 
moments  to  read,  and  that  presents  the  whole  case. 

Xo  the  Senate  committee  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  in  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff: 

Gentlemen  :  Yonr  petitioDere,  representing  the  American  fishermen^  and  as  del* 
egateA  of  the  National  Fishery  Aasooiation,  anthortzed  by  a  meeting  pf  that  body  to 
appear  before  yon  and  snggeat  some  changes  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  it  now  reads, 
ittspectfnlly  call  yonr  attention  to  the  following  sections : 

Under  schedule  A,  page  92,  paragraph  54,  we  woald  suggest  that  the  word  "  me- 
dicinal ''  be  inserted^  as  all  cod  oil  is  derived  from  the  liver  of  the  fish,  the  medicinal 
oil  being  extracted  while  fresh  by  the  assistance  of  steam  processes,  the  crude  being 
eztraoteil  by  natural  processes  of  fermentation,  and  is  commercially  of  much  less 
value. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Why  do  you  ask  that  I  It  will  all  pay  16  cents  if 
you  do  not  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Babsoi^.  That  was  our  idea. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  will  all  pay  16  cents  if  you  do  not  put  that  in, 
and  if  you  do  put  that  in  some  of  it  will  pay  16  cents  and  the  rest  of  it 
will  pay  10  cents  and  you  will  reduce  the  duty  on  most  of  it,  probably. ^ 
They  will  call  it  all  uon  medicinal. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  would  .be  a  question  for  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Hisgoce.  There  will  be  no  question  about  it  if  you  leave  it 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  Babson.  Then,  of  course,  we  will  be  perfectly  satisfied ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  be  fair  in  making  our  statement.  We  did  not 
know  whether  the  committee  might  understand  the  nature  of  the  two 
kinds  of  oil. 

Mr.  Mabdogks.  Commercially,  codliver  oil  is  considered  medicinal. 

Senator  Hisgock.  It  is  cod-liver  oil,  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Mabdogks.  It  may  be  worth  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  medicine  and 
25  or  30  cents  lor  something  else. 

Under  same  echednle,  paragraph  60,  we  ask  that  the  word  **  teu  "  he  Buhntitnted  for 
the  word  '*  eight"  in  the  second  line. 

The  reason  we  give  for  this  ia  that  under  this  section  large  qaantities  of  varions 
kinda  of  fish-oil  which  have  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  appearance,  and 
which  can  be  imported  to  this  country  from  Japan  and  China  an  well  as  from  the  Brit- 
ish Poseeasions  at  this  very  low  rate  of  duty,  and  being  produced  by  cheap  labor,  and 
having  many  other  advantages  which  our  fish-oil  producing  industries  do  not  have, 
creates  a  competition  in  our  own  markets  which  would  tend  to  embarrass  our  own 
manufacturers. 

Schedule  £,  page  1*20,  section 262,  after  the  word  '< mackerel,^'  insert  ''and  codfish.'' 
This  branch  of  the  fishery  which  above  all  others  has  suffered  more  inconsequence  of 
Canadian  abuses  and  from  our  own  adverse  tariff  and  treaty  regulations  in  the  past, 
is  entitled  to  consideration. 

First.  That  it  is  prosecuted  with  greater  risk  of  life  and  property  and  upon  far-off 
banks  by  long  voyages.  It  gives  to  its  hardy  fishing  crews  that  training  in  seaman- 
ship which  no  other  branch  of  the  fisheries  gives.  No  better  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  show  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  fo  the  country  than  to  cite  its  his- 
tory in  the  past  as  the  defenders  of  our  flag  both  on  sea  and  land.  In  proof  of  our 
statement  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  adverse  legislation  we  cite  you  t.o  the 
re])ort  of  the  Commissioner  on  Navigation  on  the  decrease  in  tonnage  of  the  New 
England  fishing  fleets  which  are  engaged  iu  this  special  fishery.  A  refereuce  to  it 
will  show  that  in  many  instances  large  fleets  of  vessels  have  been  entirely  displaced, 
and  that  other  fleets  are  gradually  declining  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounty  which 
it  seemed  wise  for  the  Congresses  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic  to  provide  and 
offer  as  an  encouragement  to  this  industry,  and  which  was  withdrawn  in  1H66,  as 
ao  economical  measure.  This  industry  has  proved  to  be  in  all  emergencies  of  great 
national  service  in  offering  to  its  country  a  trained  naval  reserve,  which  no  other 
branch  of  the  fisheries  or  maritime  commerce  educates  in  this  direction.  Aside  from 
tfaJH,  the  American  cod-fishermen  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the  foreign 
cod  fishermen  in  our  markets.  While  we  are  not  subsidized,  bountied,  or  relieved  from 
taxation  aa  the  foreign  fishermen  are,  we  are  at  least  30  per  cent,  disadvantage  with 
them  in  our  own  markets,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  derived  from  their  Gov- 
enunent  and  to  them  paid. 
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We  simply  ftsk  an  increase  of  dnty  from  tbe  present  duties,  which  is  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  to  1  cent  per  pound,  which  is  the  daty  imposed  on  Amerioah  fish  enter- 
ing Canada,  and  this  request,  if  granted,  would  only  place  our  cod-fishermen  on  an 
equal  footing  iu  our  own  markets  with  Canadian  fishermen  even  with  this  increase  of 
dnty.  The  Canadian  fishermen  have  the  right  to  ship  their  products  to  this  market 
in  bond  for  the  purpose  of  transshiping  to  foreign  porta  on  an  equal  footing  with  ns, 
without  paying  any  of  our  taxes,  and  in  competition  with  our  oM*n  New  England 
fishermen  who  ship  a  portion  of  their  products  to  foreign  ports.  Therefore  we  feel 
justified  iu  submitting  a  request  that  justice  be  done  to  this  industry,  which  baa  so 
largely  declined  iu  cousequence  of  the  causes  heretofore  stated,  and  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate make  a  discriminatiou  annually  of  over  $1,000,000  against  our  fishermen. 

We  further  suggest  that  this  increase  of  duty  will  be  instri\mental  in  opening  Cana- 
dian ports  to  American  fishermen,  for  it  will  be  evident  to  the  Canadian  Government 
that  i¥ee  trade  or  tbe  possession  of  American  markets  by  Canadian  fishermen  will  not 
be  realized  by  them  in  the  near  future,  and  that  their  scheme  to  coerce  the  American 
Government  by  the  seizure  of  Americau  fishermen,  and  tbe  hauling  down  of  that  flag 
which  tbe  Americau  fisherman  has  been  taught  to  defend  at  any  sacrifice,  will  not 
succeed,  notwithstanding  their  confident  hope  to  the  contrary. 

I  sabmit  the  following  paper  giving  an  advance  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navip;ation.  I  called  at  tbe  office  but  was  nuable  to  ob- 
tain tbe  report.  It  was  not  ready.  This  paper  gives  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Navigation  iu  regard  to  this  matter: 

(From  the  Boston  Daily  GIgIm,  December  11.] 

Tbe  report  contains  much  iufnrmation  in  regard  to  tbe  navigation  of  other  conn- 
trifs,  and  discriminations  again t  veHvsels  in  trade  with  tbe  United  States,  especially 
on  the  ])art  of  Houie  of  the  republics  lying  to  the  southward.  Regrets  are  expressed 
that  tbe  questions' iuvolved  in  the  fisheries  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  not  beim  settled  by  negotiation.  The  Canadian  government  stands 
upou  a  I'ar-fetcbed  technicality  and  insistiS  that  an  old  treaty,  which  should  be  con' 
Ht  tncd  as  modi  tied  by  subsequent  legislation,  shall  govern.  It  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  such  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  had  not  tbe  government  thereof 
determined  to  force  upon  the  United  States,  free,  its  fish -oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  and 
fish  products,  although  that  government  might  have  considered  it  proper  to  harass 
and  obstruct  our  fishermen  as  much  as  possible  with  a  view  to  securinit  an  advan- 
tage of  its  own  fishermen  by  restricting  tbe  field  to  them.  But  notwithstanding  this 
latter  consideration,  it  is  likely  our  people  would  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  their 
rights  as  traders,  to  buy  bait,  ice,  and  supplies,  and  to  ship  men,  as  Canadian  fisher- 
men are  still  allowed  to  do  in  the  United  States.  A  fair  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
and  of  the  subsequent  legislation  and  orders  of  both  countries  give  these  privileges, 
and  our  men  are  debarred  from  tbem  only  because  in  an  unfriendly,  unneighborly 
spirit  the  Canadians  chose  to  quibble  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  understanding  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  upon  a  narrow  tecbnicalicy  to  grasp 
certain  advantages  that  do  not  belong  to  tbem. 

Our  Govern nuMit  has  heretofore  accorded  all  the  privileses  above  mentioned  to  tbe 
Canadians  witliout  question,  and  it  has  admitted  free  of  duties  ''fish,  fresh  for  daily 
cnnsnnipiion,"  brongbt  from  Canada,  whether  in  Canadian  or  in  our  own  vessels,  and 
.  whether  ran^^bt  by  Canadians  or  Americans,  without  inquiring  too  closely  as  to  the 
quantity  brought  at  any  one  time.  This  has  been  an  important  privilege  to  the  Cana- 
dians. 

It  seems  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  retaliation  is  in  order,  and  the  Canadians 
should  be  taught  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of  obstruction  to  the  laws  of  trade 
and  comity. 

It  is  plain  that  tbe  Canadians  should  allow  our  vessels,  permitted  under  our  laws  to 
visit  their  ports  for  commercial  purposes,  the  privilege  given  by  foreign  governments 
in  such  cases,  or  that  very  i4ecided  measures  should  be  taken  to  lay  a  burden  at  leas^ 
as  heavy  on  Canadian  business  in  the  United  States. 

Tbe  Canadians  have  already  too  long  had  their  own  way  about  this  and  some  other 
matters  in  which  they  have  imposed  upon  the  good  nature  of  this  Republic. 

They  have  many  advantages  over  our  men.  Our  vessels  have  been  forced  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  Canadians  amounting  to  about  |60,000  in  one  year  for  inshore  fisheries. 
In  brief,  tbe  Canadian  fishermen  have  been  admitted  to  our  markets  on  nearly  w^nal 
terms  with  our  owu  men  ;  have  possessed  superior  advantages  on  account  of  the  right 
to  fish  within  tbe  3-niile  limit ;  are  nearer  to  tbe  fisheries ;  are  put  to  less  cost  for  ves- 
sels and  outfit,  incur  le<«s  expense  iu  living  and  in  supporting  their  families;  have  leas 
taxation;  have  better  facilities  for  procuring  bait,  ice,  supplies,  and  shelter;  can 
transship  their  fish ;  are  paid  bounties  by  their  government  from  fk  fund  of  ^^^QOfidO 
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moYided  throagh  the  nndxampled  liberality  of  the  United  States,  and  do  not  suffer 
mm  their  vessels  being  ordered  awav,  seized,  or  confiscated. 

In  repealinff  the  laws  of  1819,  and  of  subseqnent  years,  granting  bounties  to  our 
fiahermen,  and  in  providing  bounties  for  Canadian  fishermen  ;  in  admitting,  from  1854 
until  a  recent  period,  free  of  duties,  the  fish  products  of  Canada  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty  only  lately  abrogated ;  in  still  admitting  firee  Canadian  fish  fresh  for  immediate 
consumption,  and  in  allowing  our  vessels  to  he  harassed  in  Canada,  the  American 
Govexiuneut  has  borne  rather  heavily  on  our  fishing  interests,  and  its  decline  can  not 
be  a  matter  of  wonder.  The  attention  of  the  €k>vemment  now  having  been  brought 
to  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  measures  wiU  be  taken  to  obviate  some  of  the 
difflculties. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  ensaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  on  the  30th 
oi  June,  1888,  of  the  State  of  l^ine,  was  16,301  tons ;  Massachusetts,  47,269  tons ; 
Rhode  Island!,  2,068  tons;  Connecticut,  2,741  tons ;  New  York,  4,786  tons ;  California, 
1,380  tons ;  the  total  tonnage  thus  employed  being  reported  on  the  date  above  men- 
tioned as  76,018  tons. 

For  the  preceding  year  such  total  tonnage  was  reported  as  79,547  tons,  there  hav- 
ing been  a  loss  for  the  current  vear  of  3,585  tons.  This  decrease  occurred  mainly  in 
the  tonnage  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  Its  causes  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Capital  is 'easily  frightened,  and  when  it  encounters  such  difficulties  as  have 
arisen  in  the  fisheries  of  late  years,  it  is  very  likely  to  draw  back  and  seek  other 
avenues  of  employment. 

In  the  present  case  the  loss  to  the  country  at  large  might  not  be  important  were  it 
not  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  oonsiderable  decrease  in  the  number  of  hardy  seamen, 
who  are  trained  in  the  business  and  make  the  best  dependence  the  country  has  for  an 
increase  of  seamen  in  the  Navy  should  it  be  demanded  by  any  sudden  emergency. 

The  fisheries  of  the  deep-sea  constitute  a  school  that  the  Government  ought  to  en- 
eonrase  by  every  reasonable  means  in  its  power. 

Talues  are  given  in  the  report  showing  more  fdlly  all  these  facts,  and  also  showing 
the  immense  stores  of  wealth  opened  by  the  discovery  of  the  salmon,  cod,  and  hali- 
but^fisheries  on  the  Paciflo  coast,  stated  to  far  exceed  anything  found  upon  this  side 
of  the  continent. 

The  whole  report  is  calculated  to  interest  all  concerned  in  navigation  and  shipping, 
the  fisheries^  and  simDar  matters. 

Free  list,  page,  169,  paragraph  557,  strike  out  the  word  <<  prepared  " 
and  insert  the  word  <*  preserved,"  and  in  the  second  line,  after  the  word 
'<  processes,"  strike  oat  the  words  ^<  for  preservation." 

The  reason  given  for  this  is  simply  to  avoid  a  misconstraction  of  this 
paragraph. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  it  was  preserved  by  salting. 

Mr.  Maddooks.  Any  prooess  woold  cover  the  whole.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  troable  in  the  constmction  of  that  claase  in  the  Treasury 
I>«partnient.  They  have  ruled  that  fish  preserved  in  ice  for  consump- 
tion immediately  or  to  be  kept  a  year  or  two  should  be  admitted  free. 
In  discussions  of  this  subject  it  was  thought  the  meaning  would  be 
plain  in  view  of  those  decisions  with  those  words  stricken  out. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  should  defer  to  the  National  Fishery  Association, 
bat  I  do  not  think  the  phraseology  is  good. 

Mr.  Maddooks.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  suggest  any  better 
way  to  make  it  explicit. 

Senator  Ali>bioh.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  now. 
We  prepared  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  after  consultation.  I 
think  it  is  as  explicit  as  it  possibly  can  be.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  more  explicit. 

Mr.  Babson.  The  Treasury  Department  decided  years  ago  that  fish 
brought  into  the  United  States  fresh  and  afterwards  salted  or  smoked 
were  dutiable ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them.  I  was  collector 
of  customs  in  Gloucester  for  several  years,  and  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  Department  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of 
phrases  of  the  tariflf  in  regard  to  fish. 

Now,  we  come  to  Schedule  O,  page  126.  Nova  Scotia  mackerel  have 
been  brought  in  in  hogsheads  and  repacked  in  Massachusetts.    I  do 
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not  know  bat  what  there  are  laws  restrioting  it  now  |  but  i&ey  have 
done  so. 

Schedale  6,  section  265,  page  126»  strike  oat  after  the  word  ^*  pickled'' 
the  words  '*in  barrels.^ 

Section  267,  page  127^  strike  oat  after  the  word  ^^fish,''  in  the  first 
and  second  lines^  the  words  ^^  imported  otherwise  than  in  barrels  or 
half  barrels,''  and  in  the  second  line,  after  the  word  ^<  salted,"  t^e  word 
'*  pickled." 

Tlie  reasons  for  this  change  are  simply  to  avoid  a  misconstruction  of 
these  paragraphs,  and  that  they  may  not  conflict  with  any  other  lan- 
guage which  is  intended  to  cover  tiie  meaning  of  these  and  other  para- 
graphs, and  that  the  question  of  packages  or  tbeclassificatioa  of  pack- 
ages may  not  have  any  influence  upon  the  assessment  of  duties  on 
foreign-caught  fish. 

Same  schedule,  under  section  294,  page  130,  after  the  word  ^<  pounds," 
insert  *^  foreign  degras  at  one  and  one-^Eilf  oents  per  pound." 

Tliis  article  of  commerce,  which  is  a  soft  animal  grease  arising  from  the 
washing  of  wool,  of  much  the  nature  of  tallow,  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  fish  oil,  and  being  a  wool  product  should  be  subject  to  duty  equal 
to  wool  in  comparison  with  its  value.  The  nearly  ficee  importation  of 
this  product, 'as  in  the  past,  would  no  doubt  in  the  future  have  a  de- 
moralizing efiect  on  the  oil-producing  industries  of  this  country,  for  it 
has  reduced  the  price  of  oil  to  a  point  far  below  the  cost  of  manu&cture, 
and  much  of  the  oil  business  on  the  Atlantic  coast  has  bcMi  abandoned 
on  account  of  this  foreign  competitor  in  our  market :  and  we  deem  it 
just  to  ask  that  this  article  of  commerce,  which  above  all  others  depresses 
the  price  of  fish  oil,  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  at  least  1^  cents  per 
pound. 

Page  175,  paragraph  676,  add  to  the  paragraph  the  words  ^^  which 
are  taken  by  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  by  nets  or 
boats  employed  by  such  vessels,  shall,  when  preserved,  fifozen,  or  sailed 
on  such  vessel  or  by  persons  employed  by  them,  and  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  said  vessels,  be  deemed  the  products  of  the  American 
fisheries  and  entitled  to  free  entry." 

The  point  in  regard  tb  that  is  just  this :  Our  herring  vessels  go  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
herring.  They  are  obliged  to  employ  the  boats  of  others  there  in  order 
to  get  a  cargo  of  herring.  In  the  Fortune  Bay  case  they  resisted  that 
at  that  time,  because  the  only  .money  they  get  is  from  the  sale  of  those 
herring  for  nsh,  for  bait  or  otherwise.  We  can  only  get  possession  of 
the  herring  by  natural  means.  When  Mr.  McCuUoch  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  he  decided  that  all  fish  cured  under  the  American  flag 
were  properly  the  product  of  American  fishery  and  entitled  to  free  en- 
try. This  article  is  intended  to  cover  that  matter.  To-day  there  are 
forty-one  vessels  from  Gloucester  gone  to  Newfoundland  for  herring. 
They  will  be  obliged  to  employ  those  poor  people  on  the  coast  and  pay 
them  for  taking  the  herring.  Yet  in  one  sense  they  are  a  foreign  fish, 
because  those  people  assist  the  crew  in  taking  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  charge  duty  on  them  now  f 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  undecided.  Our  collector  at  one  time  decided 
they  were  a  product  of  foreign  fishing,  but  that,  I  think,  was  overruled. 
It  is  in  an  unsettled  state,  so  far  as  tlie  decision  of  the  Department  is 
concerned.  We  provide  for  that  kind  of  fish  and  permit  their  being 
brought  in  and  not  classified  as  foreign  fish.  That  is  the  main  part  of 
it  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  codfish  I  will  say  oiir  principal  in- 
dustry is  tihe  codfish.    The  mackerel  being  a  migratory  fish,  they  are  un- 
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certaiD*  This  year  we  have  no  mackerel  at  all.  To  pat  a  protective 
duty  on  mackerel  may  or  may  not  be  of  «ome  advantage.  In  1885,  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  mackerel 
was  sold  for  (1.50  a  barrel,  which  is  50  cents  less  than  the  duty.  That 
was  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  mackerel  that  was  taken  by  onr  ves- 
sels. Oa  the  contrary,  this  year  we  have  mackerel  selling  for  $24,  (25, 
and  $30  a  barrel.  The  codfish  is  what  might  be  called  the  staple  fish 
which  oar  people  take  and  on  which  they  depend  largely  for  their  busi- 
ness. We  are  uncertain,  of  coarse,  in  regard  to  the  result  of  a  maipkerel 
voyage.  We  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  resolt.  The  codfish  is  the 
most  certain  of  all  the  fish.  We  ask  an  advance  of  duty  on  codfish  be- 
cause it  keeps  our  fishermen  employed. 

.  Senator  Aldbigh.  Where  do  the  codfish  that  are  imported  come 
fromf    Do  they  come  from  anywhere  except  tne  Canadian  provinces! 

Mr.  Babson.  Ko,  sir;  none  of  any  consequence;  but  those  come  in 
direct  competition  with  our  people. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  importation  of  codfish  com- 
pares with  the  domestic  catch  f 

Mr.  Babson.  I  could  not  tell  yon. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  as  separated  from  the 
other  fisht 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madboges.  It  varies  very  much,  year  by  year. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Take  salmon,  pickled,  1  cent  a  pound.  Why 
should  that  be  kept  on  the  dutiable  list  at  all  f 

Mr.  Babson.  The  Pacific  coast  has  a  large  production  of  salmon. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  is  on  their  account,  is  itf 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  Government  wUl  give  us  the  protection 
it  ought  to  give  us  we  will  have  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  short 
time. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  So  far  as  yon  are  concerned  you  do  not  care  about 
that  nowf 

Mr.  Babson.  I  am  patriotic  enough  to  desire  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Tell  me  how  much  less  codfish  would  come  in  from 
Canada  at  a  ^nt  a  pound  than  now  comes  in  at  a  half  a  centf 

Mr.  Babson.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  product. . 

The  Chaibman.  Would  the  Canadian  fishermen  send  fewer  fish  to 
our  market  f  You  put  codfish  at  a  cent  a  pound.  It  is  now  half  a  cent. 
Is  not  that  what  you  propose  f 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  now  comes  in  under  the  general  clause.  Will  not 
the  Canadians  bring  in  just  the  same  quantity  of  codfish  as  they  are 
bringing  in  now  f 

Mr.  Babson.  I  will  say  this :  France  has  stimulated  her  fisheries  and 
given  a  bounty  to  her  fishermen,  and  there  is  an  export  duty  on  all  fish 
caught  by  French  vessels.  It  is  almost  a  prohibitory  duty.  Then  the 
bait  question  is  a  question  I  could  discuss  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  this  provision  stimulate  the  production  of  cod- 
fish by  our  own  fishermen  f 

Mr.  Babson.  It  will  increase  the  amount,  almost  certainly.  Give  our 
people  confidence,  and  we  will  quadruple  our  fleet,  as  France  has  done, 
in  four  years. 

Mr.  Cogswell.  Under  the  reciprocity  treaties  we  have  had,  our  fish- 
ing fleets  have  fallen  off  immensely. 

The  Chaibman,  How  about  halibut  f 
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Mr.  Babson.  They  don't  bring  any  halibut  to  our  market.  It  is  too 
dangerous  a  business  for  them  to  engage  in  generally. 

Mr.  Maddoc£S.  With  the  duty  we  have  asked  for,  they  can  import 
fish  aud  sell  them  and  make  as  much  money  as  we  can.  They  can  sell 
them  at  the  same  price  we  do  and  make  as  much  money,  because  they 
can  catch  them  cheaper.*  All  we  ask  is  to  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  Canadians  in  our  own  markets. 


KNIT  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1888. 

Hates  of  a  hearing  of  JOHH  B.  TALGOTT,  of  the  American  Hosiery  Com- 
pany and  the  Hew  Britain  Knitting  Company,  of  Hew  Britain,  Conn., 
and  JAMES  TALCOTT,  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

Mr.  James Talgott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  We  represent  the 
largest  industry  in  the  country  in  flue  underwear  and  hosiery.  We  do 
not  represent  cheap  goods.  .We  represent  an  industry  that  turns  out 
fine  goods.  y  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  paragraphs  to  which  you  wish  to 
speak  f 

Mr.  James  Talcott.  Paragraphs  320  and  321.  We  only  refer  to  so 
much  of  those  paragraphs  as  cover  underwear;  not  hosiery. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  I  might  state,  to  begin  with,  that  our  company 
manufactures  underwear  made  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  \  those  three 
things  and  also  their  combinations.  We  also  make  fashioned  under- 
wear. We  make  comparatively  few  of  the  low  grade  of  goods*  The 
majority  of  our  goods  run  above  the  average.  They  are  good  goods. 
Our  petition  or  statement  of  the  case  is  based  on  our  particular  stand- 
point.   I  will  read  it : 

Washinoton,  B.  C.,  i>0oem50r  15, 1888. 
To  the  honorable  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  : 

Your  petiiiioners  respectfally  represent  thai  in  their  opinions,  as  manofaotnrers  of 
knitted  underwear  and'hosiery,  articles  320  and  321  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  may,  to  the  relief  of  their  industry  and  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  be  altered  or  amended  as  follows,  namely : 

By  providing  in  article  320  the  following  rates  of  duty : 

On  all  knit  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued 
at  92  and  not  exceeding  $3,  75  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  above  |3  per  dozen,  |1  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

By  providing  in  article  321,  on  knit  goods,  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames,  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely : 

On  goods  valued  at  not  exceeding  ^2  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Exceeding  $2  and  not  exceeding  |3  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  dozen  and  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

On  goods  exceeding  $3  and  not  exceeding  $5  per  dozen,  |1.25  per  dozen  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Exceeding  $5  and  not  exceding  |7  per  dozen,  |1.50  per  dozen  and  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

All  above  |7  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  dozen  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Especially  is  it  sought  herein  to  incorporate  the  specific  as  well  as  the  ad  valorem 
principle  applied  to  all  classes  of  knit  goods,  by  which  the  necessary  protection  on 
the  different  qualities  is  better  adjusted,  and  made  more  easily  and  nearly  to  conform 
to  their  different  values  or  costs  of  production.  Increased  protection  is  asked  for 
herein  on  the  ground  that  in  the  pending  bill  the  duties  on  the  yams  from  which  the 
finer  and  better  grades  of  goods  are  mad&  are  advanced  from  5  to  8  per  oentum  above 
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the  rates  in  the  ezistiiig  law,  thereby  necessitating  a  corresponding  advance  on  the 
goods  made  from  snoh  yamsy  and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
Bofflcient  present  protection,  laree  amounts  of  knit  goods  are  now  imported  at  coats 
enough  below  the  cost  at  which  snch  goods  are  produced  bere  as  to  render  their 
manufacture  unprofitable,  and  therefore  of  short  duration,  while  the  increased  pro- 
tection asked  for  would  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  employ  their  ma- 
chinery and  hands  at  a  reasonable  profit,  and  at  fair  wages. 

It  is  also  sought  in  the  schedule  of  protection  herein  presented  to  encourage  the 
domestic  production  of  the  finer  and  better  grades  of  knit  goods,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  and  capital  employed  is  to  the  amount  produced  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  lower  grades,  such  finer  and  better  goods  being  in  a  meas- 
ure articles  of  luxury,  not  to  any  considerable  ext-ent  used  by  the  masses,  and  there- 
fore legitimate  subjects  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  levied  on  common  goods. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  in  articles  320  and  321 
are  among  the  lowest  named  for  other  classes  of  cotton  goods,  while  to  make  snch 
knit  goods  as  it  is^sought  herein  to  encourage  the  manniacture  of,  and  which,  under 
the  influence  of  fine  and  excellently  made  imported^  eoods,  are  in  growing  demand, 
requires  the  most  delicate,  carefully  adjusted,  and  perfect  machinery,  the  most  skill- 
fnf  workmanship,  and  the  olosest. and  most  painstaking  attention  and  labor,  scarcely 
exceeded  in  the  mannfactoze  of  lace,  an  art  having  its  origin  in  the  knitting  busi- 
ness, and  little  by  little  developed  out  of  it. 
Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

Ambbxcan  Hosibkt  Co., 
By  JOHir  B.  Talcott,  PreMent, 

2few  Britain,  Cimn. 
Ksw  Bbttain  Kkittino  Co., 
By  John  B.  Talcott,  FreMenty 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
jAMSd  TaLOOTT, 

New  Yorh,  N.  T. 

The  Ohatbman.  Where  do  yon  mana&ctoref 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  In  New  Britain,  Oonn. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  yoa  mannfactaring  there  nowf 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  are* 

The  Ohaib])£AN.  To  the  fall  extent  of  your  capacity  f 

Mr.JoHNB.TAJ(.coTT.  We  are  not.  We  have  not  mannfactored  more 
than  half  of  our  capacity  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  your  sharp  competition  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  Oar  sharp  competition  is  in  imi>orted  goods. 

The  Chatkman.  Do  yoa  nse  yarns  costing  between  15  and  30  cents  a 
pound  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  imported  a  large  quantity  of  yam  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  gradually  we  have  been  able  to  get  American  yarns.  The 
yiuns  that  we  use  cost  us — the  last  we  got — 50  cents  a  pound.  We  could 
import  tbem  at  a  trifle  less,  2  or  3  cents  a  pound,  but  for  convenience 
in  our  business,  as  we  want  to  make  the  goods  here,  it  is  much  better 
to  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  and  not  have  to  keep  a  large  stoqk.  The  goods 
we  are  talking  about  are  made  of  finely  spun  combed  Egyptian  cottop, 
called  here  Balbriggan. 

The  GHAiBiiAN.  Where  are  they  spun  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  In  this  country.  They  are  now  spun  by  the 
Arlington  folks,  and  I  think  the  Globe  Mills.  We  have  bought  some  of 
the  Globe  Mills. 

Senatoir  Aldbich.  Ton  do  not  spin  any  of  these  yams  yourself  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  spin  mixtures.  We  make  common  cotton 
yam,  but  we  do  not  comb  any  yarn.  These  are  all  combed  yarns  we 
are  talking  about.  These,  goods  that  come  in  competition  with  us  are 
made  in  France  and  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  England. 

Mr.  James  Talcott.  And  in  Switzerland  also. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  All  around  in  that  region. 
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The  Ohaibman.  We  have  raised  these  yarns  3  cents  a  pound  by  our 
bill.    Suppose  these  yams  were  pat  back  to  where  they  are  now  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  That  woald  make  a  difference  of  firom  5  to  8 
per  cent. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  The  yam  averages  45  to  48  per  cent. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  On  the  old  daty  we  got  nothing  below  25  cents 
a  pound.  The  duty  is  40  per  cent,  under  the  old  law ;  but  our  yarns 
come  in  under  the  new  nminly  at  40  and  15. 

The  Chairman.  Kow  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  That  was  the  case.    That  is  37^  per  cent. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  do  you  mean  by  ><  was'';  do  you  mean  the 
present  law  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  now  16  cents. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  If  not  over  40  cents  a  pound  it  is  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  increased  it  to  18. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Yon  have  increased  it  to  18.  The  present  rate 
is  37^  cents  and  the  proposed  rate  is  45. 

The  Chairman.  Ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I^ow  go  on  to  the  next. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  The  next  is  50  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Not  under  40  and  not  exceeding  50  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Twenty  cents  duty,  which  is  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrioh,  Forty  percent,  on  whatf 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Forty  per  cent,  on  the  50-cent  yarn. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  is  more  on  some  kinds,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  It  would  vary,  of  course,  with  every  cent  be- 
tween 40  and  50.  It  would  be  less  below  50.  I  merely  take  this  as  an 
illustration.  Making  the  calculation  in  that  way  it  is  advanced  in  the 
present  bill  46  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next. 

Mr.JoHNB.TALOOTT.  That  IS  as  fiar  as  we  have  gone.  Thenextis46|, 
and  I  have  not  gone  any  further,  because  our  yarns  come  in  under  those 
two  classes.  A  few  of  them  might  possibly  come  in  under  the  next 
class. 

The  Chairman.  From  that  yam  you  make  the  articles  in  paragraphs 
320  and  321  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talqdx t.  Yes,  sir;  under  both  of  those  articles.  We 
make  shirts  and  stockings. 

Mr.  Jambs  Taloott.  We  use  still  finer  yarn.  The  highest  price 
yarn  we  use  is  SO  cents,  I  think.  ' 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Here  is  a  specimin  of  some  of  our  manufactures 
[submitting  sample]. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  How  much  advance  do  you  ask  on  the  commoner 
kinds  of  goods  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  have  not  disturbed  the  ad  valorem  rate, 
but  we  have  asked  for  a  specific  duty  in  addition. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  on  the  lower  grade  f 

Mr.  John  B.Talcott.  Wedonot  make  any  question  on  ther low-priced 
goods.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  that  are  worn  here  are  below  the  start- 
ing point  with  us. 

Senator  Albkioh.  You  ask  on  the  common  goods  50  cents  a  dozen  in 
addition  to  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott,  They  are  not  the  common  goods ;  they  are  fine 
^oods. 
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Senator  Albbioh.  They  must  inolade  the  com tnou  grade.  Tea  cover 
all  shirts  and  drawers  valoed  at  not  exceeding  $2  a  dozen.  Those  nro 
the  common  grades. 

Mr.  JoiES  Taloott.  No;  there  are  plenty  of  them  lower  than  that. 
I  will  sell  you  all  yon  want. 

Senator  Aldbtoh.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  making.  It  is  that  the 
rate  is  increased  by  this  provision  on  all  shirts  and  drawers  50  cents  a 
dozen  over  the  present  law.  i  ' 

Senator  IIiscoojbc.  Ton  do  not  fix  a  point  in  your  schedule  at  which 
yon  commence  toincrease^ 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  I  see  the  point.  We  propose  to  start  at  $2. 
Perhaps  we  have  made  a  miscalculation  or  error  in  stating  it.  We  in- 
tended to  take  $2  as  the  bottom  price. 

Senator  AiiDBiCH.  Perhaps  you  had  better  change  that. 

Senator  Hiscoos:.  Tou  say  on  cJl  knit  shirts  and  drawers  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued  at  not  exceeding  $2,  50  per 
dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  If  you  should  strike  that  paragraph 
out  of  yout  petition  and  then  read  from  that  on,  '^exceeding  82  and  not 
$3,"  would  not  that  cover  your  case  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  That  I  think  would  cover  our  case. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  must  remember  one  thing:  You  are  asking 
us  thqre  to  increase  the  duty  to  just  about  double  what  it  now  is  on 
those  goods. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  have  a  legitimate  ground  for  it,  as  I  have 
tried  to  make  plain. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  will  these  goods  weigh  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  They  weigh  5  or  6,  or  6  or  7  pounds ;  some  of 
them  more.    They  would  average,  I  should  think,  about  6  pounds. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  You  may  submit  this  statement,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  yon  make  out  a  schedule  of  increases  on  your  goods  which 
would  just  correspond  with  the  inciease  on  the  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  that  is  the  ground  you  are  going  to  put  it  on, 
we  would  like  to  know  how  much  you  want  on  yam.' 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  do  not  put  it  exclusively  on  that  ground. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  would  like  to  know  how  much  increase  is 
asked  on  that  account  and  how  much  on  others. 

Senator  HnsoooE.  Yes  ^  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  schedule  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  this  schednle,  which  will  exhibit  just  the 
increase  which  you  say  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  increase  on  cotton 
yam.  I  would  like  also,  if  you  will  do  it  in  that  connection,  to  have 
yon  go  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  procure,  if  yon  can,  the  impor- 
tation of  your  goods ;  not  lower  goods,  but  the  importation  of  your 
goods. 

Mr.  Jambs  Taloott.  There  are  none  imported  lower,  of  our  grade. 

Senator  Hisouok.  If  they  are  all  your  goods,  then  there  is  this  feat- 
ure that  has  to  be  looked  at:  That  the  importation  to  the  country 
amounted  to  (3,000,000  in  1887.  That  is  a  pretty  large  importation,  of 
course. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  There  is  nothing  imported  of  our  goods  below 
these  prices. 

Senator  Hiscock.  We  imported  $3,000,000.  You  say  they  are  all 
your  class  of  goods  f 

Mr.  Jambs  Taloott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  IlisoooK.  Then  you  need  not  go  any  further  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jakes  Taloott,  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  goods 
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manufactared  here.    We  do  not  want  to  change  the  goods  manafact- 
ared  here.    We  bave  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  are  abont  the  only  parties  really  who  have 
been4;rying  for  the  past  ten  years  to  build  up  a  fine  business.  We  bave 
a  great  deal  of  machinery  that  we  got  here  and  supposed  we  could 
run  when  we  got  it.  Atler  we  got  it  we  found  that  there  was  no  price 
to  foreign  goods;  they  seemed  to  follow  us  continually,  whatever  we 
did«    We  can  not  make  goods  of  that  kind.    We  also  make  silk  goods. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  covered  by  the  change  you  ask. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  That  is  what  we  are  after.  We  ask  very  little 
in  320.    We  ask  for  this  in  321. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  also  make  silk  hosiery.  I  have  prepared 
another  paper  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  our  rates  ou  hosiery  f 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  We  do  not  care  about  common  hosiery.  We 
are  confining  ourselves  to  fine  hosiery.  We  want  to  develop  the  fine 
hosiery  and  underwear  industry  in  the  country;  nothing  that  is  made 
here  now  at  all  to  any  extent 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  There  is  plenty  of  it  made,  but  it  is  not  first 
class.  It  is  not  wliat  you  see  in  these  fine  furnishing-houses.  It  is  for 
the  millions. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  On  goods  not  fashioned,  you  want  the  rate  in- 
creased from  35  to  72J  per  cent.  We  would  have  to  have  some  pretty 
good  testimony  to  warrant  us  in  making  that  increase;  I  can  say  that 
to  you  very  frankly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
other  gentlemen. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  would  like  to  see  you  figure  out  a  schedule  that 
gives  you  jast  exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  increase  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial.   You  say  you  have  made  the  same  thing  on  silk  and  on  wool. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  On  silk.  The  wool  we  have  not  disturbed.  I 
have  another  paper  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee.. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1888. 
To  tlie  honorable  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance : 

Yonr  potitioners  respectfully  represent  that  in  their  opinion,  asmannfactnrersof 
,  knitted  silk  underwear  and  hosiery.  Article  377  of  the  Senate  bill  in  relation  to  the 
collection  of  revenue  may  be  altered  or  amended  in  the  foUowing  particnlars  to  the 
relief  of  their  industry  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests,  viz,  by  the  in- 
sertion after  the  word  ^'  manufactured,  "  in  line  1624,  of  the  words  ''knit  goods,  all 
goods  made  ou  knitting  frames. " 

The  need  of  this  amendment  and  of  the  increased  protection  sought  to  be  obtained 
thereby  arises  from  the  fact,  that  for  the  proper  production  of  such  goods  very  ex- 
pensive machinery  and  a  large  amount  of  costly  skilled  labor  is  required,  in  view 
of  which  the  protection  asked  for  is  necessary. 

Your  petitioners  would  also  further  urge,  that  knit  underwear  and  hosiery  are 
essentially  clothing,  the  fabric  of  which  they  are  composed  being  first  knit  in  pieces 
or  parts,  which  are  afterwards  joined  together  at  great  labor  and  expense,  and  so 
made  up  into  garments  of  various  names,  such  as  stockings  and  shirts  and  drawers 
for  use,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  protection  as  other  ready 
made  silk  clothing. 

Respectfully  submitted.  / 

Amkrican  Hosiery  Co., 
J  By  John  B.  TiiLcoTT, 

Fresidentf  New  Britain^  Conn, 
Jambs  Talcott, 

Kew  York,N.  F. 

Senator  Albbigh.  We  have  given  yon  60  per  cent,  on  silk. 
Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Only  60  per  cent,  on  oar  goods. 
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Mr.  James  Taloott.  Sixty  is  all  we  want  We  do  not  understand 
you  have  given  us  60. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  understand  we  have  given  you  60. 

Mr  James  Talgott.  We  did  not  know  you  had  done  anything. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  understand  we  have  given  you  60. 

Mn  James  Talgott.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  On  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  James  Talgott.  It  does  not  designate  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  could  be  plainer. 

Mr.  James  Talgott.  They  are  not  specified.  I  have  had  some 
trouble  with  tariff  laws  in  that  re8[)ect. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  will  find  in  paragraph  377  the  following : 

Articles  of  weftrinff  apparel  of  every  deacription,  made  u^  or  mauufactored  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress  or  manaiaoturer,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  bi  the  component  material  of  chief  valae,  not  especially  Numerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  dO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  378  states : 

All  manufactures  of  silk,  of  which  sUk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  50  percent,  ad  valorem. 

Taking  those  two  sections  and  reading  them  together,  what  other 
manufacture  of  silk  is  there  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  We  had  supposed  knit  goods,  drawers,  etc., 
were  technical  terms,  and  that  they  were  not  classed  as  clothing. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Articles  of  wearing  apparel  would  certainly,  it 
seems  to  me,  include  knit  goods. 

Mr.  Jambs  Talgott.  They  decided  otherwise  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Senator  Hisgook.  All  your  goods  are  knit  goods  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Jambs  Talgott.  All  we  ask  is  to  insert  after  the  word  <^  manu- 
factured" the  words  ^^AU  goods  made  on  knitting-frames." 

The  Ghaibman.  You  might  say  <<  including  knit  goods." 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  was  our  intention  to  cover  them. 

Mr.  Jambs  Talgott.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  woolen  goods  f 

Mr.  James  Talgott.  l^othing  at  alL 
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Voles  of  a  hearing  of  BBHJAMIV  F.  SHAW,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  8. 
EVGEVB  WOOD  and  JOSEPH  E.  JEHGKES,  of  Fawtucket,  R.  L 

STATEMENT  OP  BENJAMIN  Jf.  SHAW. 

WAflHINGTON,  D.  C,  December  16, 1888. 
The  Ghaibman.  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  heard  iu  re- 
gard to  paragraphs  320  and  321. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Shaw  Stocking  Company,  of 

Lowell,  Mass.,  and  am  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Jeuokes  and  Wood,  of 

the  E.  Jenokes  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pawtuoket,  B.  I.    We  are 

manuiaotarers  of  stookings,  priucipally  half-hose.    Our  interest,  as  we 

88  tab 
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shall  show,  is  affected  by  the  legislation  proposed  in  sections  320  and 
321  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill.  The  half-hose  industry  with  which  we  are 
connected  is,  as  all  are  aware,  a  great  national  indastry.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  from  the  Boston  Herali,  a  free-trade  paper,  of  April 
12, 1884,  this  estimate  or  statement  with  regard  to  the  half-hose  in 
dustry  at  that  time.    It  says: 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  25,000  dozen  pairs  of  seamless  half-hose  are  knitted 
daily,  employing  15,000  hands.  The  annual  product  is  marketed  at  aboat  $12,000,000, 
of  which  $4,000,000  represents  labor  directly  employed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  covers  the  whole  country,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Sha\^.  That  means  in  America.  In  addition  to  that  are  the  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  regular-made  half-hose, 
with  which  our  seamless  products  come  in  direct  competition.  The 
magnitude  of  those  enterprises  or  establishments  I  do  not  know,  bat 
they  are  very  considerable. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Greater  or  less  than  yours,  do  you  think  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  At  this  time  actually  less  than  iu  the  seamless  industry. 
This  seamless  industry  is  an  American  innovation  upon  the  old  hosiery 
industry,  and  has  had  a  very  remarkable  growth,  but  it  suffers  with  the 
other  branches  of  the  indastry  from  the  competition  from  abroad ;  so 
that  with  regard  to  legislation  here  both  the  manufacturers  of  the  seam- 
less and  of  the  regular-made  goods  suffer  or  enjoy  very  much  alike.  I 
may  say  that,  whatever  the  status  of  this  industry  was  in  1884  it  has 
been  very  much  depressed  since,  especially  during  the  last  two  years, 
so  that  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  now  less  machinery  and  a 
smaller  product  of  goods  and  the  employment  of  fewer  men  in  this 
industry  than  there  was  in  1884,  attributable  to  overimportations  of 
goods,  which  have  been  made  possible  and  profitable  to  importers 
largely  by  undervaluation. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  pending  Senate  bill  with  respect  to 
which  we  thought  our  industry  needed  protection ;  but  to  avoid  at  this 
stage  of  the  bill  presenting  anything  to  which  you  would  not  have 
time  to  give  due  consideration,  we  have  concluded  to  content  ourselves 
with  asking  you  to  consider  only  two  amendments  to  the  bill,  and  to 
consider  a  single  remark  concerning  the  duty  upon  yarns  as  related  to 
the  duty  fixed  in  the  bill  upon  cotton  goods  made  from  those  yarns. 

The  first  amendment  of  which  we  are  to  speak  has  reference  to  the 
classification  included  in  articles  320  and  321.  Article  321  was  e\i- 
dently  intended  to  include  all  goods  knitted  with  selvaged  edges  on 
knitting-machines;  but  the  word  ^^  selvaged^  was  omitted,  and  it  is 
now  limited  and  confined  to  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  goods. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  what  it  was  intended  to  cover. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  was  intended  to  cover,  as  well,  selvaged  goods. 

Senator  Aldb[OH.  It  was  not  intended  so  by  us.    Who  intended  it  T 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  supposed  it  must  have  been  intended. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Because  such  goods  are  made  of  great  value.  They  re- 
tail alongside  of  these  fashioned  goods  in  direct  competition  with  the 
fashioned  goods,  and  unless  included  in  the  article  321  they  would  come 
iu,  under  article  320,  with  goods  with  which  tbey  are  not  associated  in 
the  trade.  Our  petition  will  be  upon  that;  that  you  kindly  and  consid- 
erately insert  the  word  "selvaged"  in  the  first  liae  after  the  word  half 
hose.  We  have  brought  here  some  exhibits,  prepared  as  well  as  we 
could  prepare  them,  to  show  yon  what  goods  we  wish  included  in  that 
section  321.  I  now  show  the  committee  a  stocking,  marked  Exhibit  B, 
having  a  straight  selvage  sole.    You  see  they  nf^ke  a  gusset  out  of  it 
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Vy  Stretching  it  The  same  degree  of  finish  and  excellence  may  be  giveh 
to  a  stocking  knitted  straight  to  the  point  of  the  heel,  turned  inland 
sewed  down  by  hand,  so  that  yoa  wiU  not  know  the  difference  on  sight, 
and  the  toe  finished  from  a  straight-edged  top  and  sewed  by  linking  the 
two  ends  together,  clipping  the  comers,  and  sewing  doWn  neatly  and 
nicely  with  a  sewing-machine.  I  assure  yoa  that  a  stocking  made  in 
that  way  wonld  look  as  well  finished  as  the  other.  So  far  as  this  sole 
and  gusset  is  concerned,  it  is  a  straight-selvaged  piece  of  goods.  I  now 
show  yon  a  stocking,  marked  Exhibit  A,  the  gusset  of  which  is  fashioned. 
The  point  of  the  heel  is  fashioned;  the  toe  is  fashioned.  That  comes 
in  under  321.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  trade  there  is  not  one  pur- 
chaser in  a  hundred  in  a  store  that  could  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
They  look  lequally  well,  and  unless  you  are  a  hosiery  maker  you  would 
not  see  the  difference  between  those  two  stockings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  poorer  full-fashioned  goods  in  the  market  than  the  best  of 
the  straight-selvageil  goods  finished  on  sewing-machines  by  hand. 

Now,  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  simply  in  these  goods  to  the 
gusset;  the  finished  stocking  which  shows  a  straight  gusset  is  finished 
at  the  heel  and  toe  just  as  the  heel  and  toe  of  the  fashioned  stocking 
are  finished.  We  could  not  find  near  the  hotel  a  stocking  constructed 
just  as  we  wanted,  buj^  they  are  in  the  market.  They  are  made  largely, 
and  the  country  may  be  fiooded  with  them.  They  will  cOme  in  under 
article  320  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  under  article  S21  at 
the  higher  rate  of  duty  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  impose. 

Senator  Albrigh.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  stockings  would  come 
in  under  section  320  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  mean  a  stocking  made  with  its  heel,  toe,  and  gusset 
knitted  straight  like  this  will  come  in  under  320,  because  it  is  not  fash* 
ioned  on  the  kuitting-machine. 

Senator  Axbbioh.  It  is  knit,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  stocking  comes  from  the  knitting-machine  in  three 
pieces. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  stocking  is  fashioned  in  part  on  a  knitting- 
machine. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  a  full-fashioned  stocking. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  finished  in  part,  certainly.  It  would  come  in 
under  321. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  1  want  to  say  is  this :  That  there  is  a  variety  of 
stockings  which  has  been  made  in  great  numbers,  the  old  British  super- 
stout,  with  the  heel  knitted  to  the  point  and  the  toe  knit  out  square.  I 
say  we  could  not  find  near  the  hotel  any  stockings  just  to  illustrate  what 
we  want  to  illustrate,  but  I  have  brought  this  stocking  to  show  you  a 
gusset  at  the  instep  made  by  hand,  and  show  you  how  excellent  that 
gusset  is,  although  it  is  not  fashioned  on  the  knitting-machine.  This 
plain  gusset  represents  the  niceness  of  work  and  finish  at  the  heel  and 
toe  of  similar  goods,  that  is,  goods  made  out  of  straight-selvaged  pieces 
coming  from  the  knitting-machine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  you  put  ^*  selvaged"  in  there,  would  it  not  in- 
clude all  hosiery  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir.  Under  320,  then,  you  will  have  admitted  hosiery 
not  made  from  goods  knitted  continuously  by  the  yard.  Those  are  cut 
and  sewed  goods.  Some  of  those  are  made  of  a  fabric  of  very  fine 
texture  and  very  costly. 

Senator  Axbbioh.  I  understand  that.  Mr.  Talcott  had  some  of 
those  goods  here  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  supposed  it  was  t^e  intention  of  your  committee  to  in- 
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cinde  selvaged  goods  tinder  321,  and  cat  and  sewed  goods  under  320. 
WiUi  that  arrangement  we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  oar  request 
woald  be  met  entirely  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  ^^  selvaged." 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Our  intention  was,  so  far  as  we  had  an  intention — 
I  am  only  speaking  for  myself  now — simply  to  include  goods  tiiat  were 
fashioned  in  whole  or  in  part;  bat  if  you  coold  draw  the  line  perhaps 
th^re  would  be  no  objection  to  inserting  the  word  *'  selvaged."  Is  it  a 
commercial  term  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  known  in  the  trade  and  among  the  manu- 
facturers.   It  describes  goods  knitted  with  edges  that  will  not  ravel 

The  Ohatbman.  What  is  the  duty  on  that  class  of  goods  nowf 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  present  bill  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  No  ;  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Forty  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oh,  no.  If  the  duty  is  40  per  cent,  they  are  cov- 
ered by  this  clause,  because  we  have  not  changed  the  phraseology  any. 
The  question  is,  at  what  rate  do  they  come  in  now  f  Do  they  pay  35  or 
40  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Shaw^  Thirty-five  per  cent  That  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
present  law  from  which  we  are  suffering ;  that  is  to  say,  the  goods  come 
in  at  the  lo^er  rate  of  duty  rather  than  at  the  higher  rate  fixed  on  the 
&shioned  go6ds. 

Senator  Albbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  goods  now  imported  at 
35  per  oent.  would  be  covered  by  the  description  you  have  mentioned  T 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  but  under  this  clause,  on  the 
increase  of  duty  which  you  propose  under  321,  the  foreign  manufiicturer 
has  only  to  drop  his  fashioning  needles  at  the  heel  and  toe  and  pour 
those  goods  into  the  country  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty  fixed  in  320. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  your  intention  of  giving  an  Increased  pro- 
tection to  the  better  class  of  goods  will  be  defeated,  because  they  will 
avoid  fashioning  the  goods  on  the  knitting-machines  and  bring  them  in 
under  320,  where  there  is  no  specific  duty  provided. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  If  there  is  any  shaping  at  all  done  by  machines 
they  will  certainly  come  in  under  321. 

Mr.  Shaw.  But  in  the  goods  described  no  shaping  whatever  is  done 
by  the  machine.  We  do  not  consider  in  the  trade  that  a  piece  of  web 
knitted  like  a  parallelogram  is  shaped.  Shaping  means  narrowing  and 
slanting,  as  you  see  at  the  point  of  the  heel  and  in  the  instep. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Thegoodsyouarenowdescribingaremade  straight. 
There  is  no  narrowing  either  at  the  heel  or  toe  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  true.  These  are  knit  right  straight  down. 
They  are  turned  in,  clipped  with  the  shears,  sewed  and  finished  nicely, 
and  the  average  buyer  would  think  they  were  full-fashioned  goods, 
while  they  are  not.  I  asked  a  dealer  down  here  where  I  bought  these 
goods  that  question.  I  put  the  two  stockings  down  on  the  counter  and 
said,  ^'  How  many  customers  in  a  thousand  would  notice  the  difference 
between  that  stocking  with  the  full-fashioned  gusset  and  one  with  the 
gusset  made  by  stretching  the  back  of  the  sole."  He  said  perhaps  not 
one  in  a  thousand. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  they  sold  at  the  same  price  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Wood.  Although  that  stocking  is  not  fashioned,  the  object  of 
making  it  as  it  is  made  is  to  deceive  the  customer  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Is  one  cheaper  than  the  other  in  the  mana£EU)ture  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Very  muoh^  Narrovrine  is  a  slow  process  and  the  ma- 
dhi&M  for  it  are  oiostly.    They  have  (Bunply  to  throw  out  of  action  the 
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narrowingneedle  and  knit  the  parts  that  form  that  stocking  with  straight 
salvaged  edges  and  finish  them  with  shears  and  the  sewing-machine. 
Stockings  made  in  that  way  that  I  have  described  come  in  under  320 
and  will  compete  directly  with  a  better  class  of  domestic  goods. 

Senator  Albbioh.  If  we  use  the  word  ^^  selvaged  ^  it  woold  not  cover 
all  stockings,  would  it  f 

Mr.  Shaw  It  would  cover  stockings  knitted  with  selvaged  edges. 
The  term  might  have  been  used  as  applicable  to  fashioned  and  narrowed 
goods.  The  single  term  *<  selvaged  "  would  have  covered  all  these  ex- 
pressions which  are  used  in  321,  ^^  fashioned,  narrowed,  and  shaped," 
because  they  could  not  be  fashioned,  narrowed,  and  shaped  without 
being  knitted  with  a  selvaged  edge. 

Senator  Aij)bioh.  Is  that  what  you  call  "  selvaged  t " 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  what  I  call  narrowing.  It  is  a  selvaged  nairowing. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  selvaged  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Describe  the  process. 

Mr.  Shaw.  A  selvage  is  an  edge  which  will  not  ravel.  The  machine 
knits  back  and  forth.  It  is  not  a  raw  edge.  It  is  just  the  same  as  in  a 
woven  fabric.  Now,  that  will  come  in  under  320  where  the  goods  are  cut. 
The  goods  are  made  out  of  a  fabric  knitted  and  run  out  6  or  7  or  8  or 
10  feet  in  width,  and  cut  with  shears  and  sewed  up.  Gut  goods  are  not 
selvaged  goods.  They  are  cut  by  the  shears.  Selvaged  goods  are 
turned  out  with  an  edge  which  will  not  ravel,  by  the  knitting-machine; 
but  still  a  straigh^edged  piece  of  work  is  not  in  the  trade  or  among  the 
manufacturers  a  shaped  or  fashioned  piece. 

The  next  proposition  which  we  have  to  present  is  one  for  a  further 
provision  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  unfinished  or  incomplete 
goods.  There  is  a  matter  from  which  we  are  suffering  very  much  in  the 
hosiery  trade. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Partly  finished  T 

Mr.  Shaw.  Partly  finished,  incomplete,  requiring  sewing  or  some- 
thing else  to  be  done,  so  that  they  will  come  in  as  incomplete  work. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  They  bring  them  in  as  manufactures  of  cotton 
not  otherwise  provided  forf 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  brought  in  as  rags,  or  as  having  no  market  value. 
They  are  goods  which  the  Germans  pile  up  in  an  unfinished  state  in  one 
room  of  their  mills  and  send  over,  as  it  were,  to  another  room  in  % 
their  establishment  in  New  York,  the  same  as  sending  them  from  one 
mill  to  another  in  Germany.  They  have  no  market  value  in  Germany 
on  which  a  duty  could  be  assessed.  No  appraiser  can  tell  what  they  are 
worth.  They  come  through  at  any  figure  to  the  resident  partner  in 
New  York,  and  he  finishes  them  up,  and  in  that  way  they  avoid  paying 
what  they  ought  to  pay  under  the  custom  laws  as  duty  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  Our  remedy  for  that  is  a  provision  to  be  attached  to  sections 
320  and  321,  to  the  effect  that  such  goods  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twice  the 
amount  specified  in  thosesections.  That  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  There 
is  some  reason  for  having  it  put  there,  because  it  operates  to  stop 
at  the  source  the  importation  of  such  goods  from  Germany ;  whereas 
under  the  provision  in  the  administrative  part  of  the  bill  they  will 
arrive  at  our  ports  to  be  detected  or  valued  by  the  appraiser,  who, 
in  case  of  doubt,  must  get  information  from  abroad  as  to  the  cost 
of  those  goods  in  order  that  he  may  levy  a  duty  upon  them.  Now, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  if  we  could  make  a  duty  there  which  would  be 
prohibitory  and  act  somewhat  as  a  penalty  in  fact,  it  would  stop  all  that 
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sort  of  thing  at  once.    Let  tbem  impoi^t  their  incomplete  goods,  but  pay 
twice  the  duty  they  pay  ou  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  provision  again. 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  order  that  what  we  have  to  present  might  be  pre- 
sented concisely,  so  that  you  could  have  it  after  we  left,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  statement.  Shall  I  read  it,  so  far  as  I  have  not  presented  the 
matter! 

'Senator  Aldric jh.  You  need  not  go  over  the  ground  you  have  al- 
ready gone  over. 

Mr.  Shaw: 

Washington,  D.  C,  DeoemJI>er  12, 1888. 
2b  the  honwritbU  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance : 

Tour  petitionero  resiieotfally  represent  that  in  tbeir  opinions,  as  manufacturers  of 
knitted  hosiery,  the  Senate  bill  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenne  may  be 
altered  or  amended  in  the  following  particulars,  to  the  relief  of  their  industry  and  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  ioterests,  viz : 

(1)  By  providing  that  importations  of  unfinished  or  incomplete  goods  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  twice  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  finished  and  completed  goods. 

The  provision  with  respect  to  unfinished  or  incomplete  goods  is  needed  to  stop  the 
importation  now  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  of  goods  in  various  stages  of  manufact- 
ure at  valuations  much  below  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  labor  used  and  expended 
upon  them  in  the  country  from  which  the  same  are  exported.  It  is  believed  that 
large  quantities  of  such  unfinished  hosiery  have  been  passed  as  rags. 

Your  petitioners  are  unable  to  find  ani^  reason  for  the  importation  of  unfinished 
hosiery  having  no  market  value  upon  which  duty  can  be  assessed,  except  a  desire  to 
evade  the  castoms  lawA  of  the  United  States,  thereby  laying  the  goods  down  here  at 
a  cost  lower  than  if  the  full  duty  were  assessed  upon  them,  and  consequently  to  the 
greater  disadvantage  of  the  Ameii^an  manufacturer  of  similar  articles.  They  have, 
therefore,  suggested  the  foregoing  rates  of  duty  as  praotically  prohibitive. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  don't  believe  we  conld  do  that. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  regard  that  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  undertake  that  in  regard  to  hosiery,  we 
shall  have  to  do  it  in  regard  to  everything. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  it  ought  to  apply  to  everything.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  stores  and  the  mills  of  the  country  have  a  large 
quantity  of  those  goods  in  an  unfinished  state.  Here  is  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings that  were  imported  into  this  country  as  unfinished  at  a  valuation 
of  $1.01. 

The  Ghaibman.  Per  dozen  f 

Mr.  Jengkbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  unfinished. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  have  been  finished  since.  There  was  very  littiie 
to  be  done  to  the  stocking.  If  they  left  a  half  an  inch  to  be  sewed  up 
the  stocking  would  be  unfinished.  It  is  simply  sent  from  Germany  as 
unfinished  goods  and  there  is  no  market  value  for  it.  Nobody  wants  to 
buy  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  bill,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  adding  it  in  this  case,  put  in  the  word  <^  fin- 
ished or  unfinished." 

The  Ohaibman.  But  an  ad  valorem  duty  will  not  help  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  they  want  is  to  throw  it  all  into  the  35  per 
cent,  clause.  We  might  be  able  to  do  that,  but  I  don't  think  we  could 
double  the  duty.  If  we  should  do  it  in  regard  to  hosiery,  there  are  a 
great  many  other  articles  in  the  bill  on  which  we  would  also  be  asked 
to  do  it. 

The  Ghaibhan.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  logical  either.  A  thing 
that  is  unfinished  requires  some  work  done  on  it  here,  and  to  say  it 
shall  pay  twice  the  duty  of  a  finished  article  I  do  not  think  we  could 
exactly  defend.    Of  course  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  you  could  de- 
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fend  it,  and  that  wotdd  be  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  ptmishmeut  of  a 
firand. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  prevents  a  fraud. 

Senator  Aldriqh.  It  is  a  fraud,  of  course,  to  bring  theui  in  as  uufin- 
ished  if  they  are  finished.  But  it  is  a  qucstiou  whether  it  is  a  frauil  if 
the  goods  are  uu finished  to  bring  them  in  as  unfinished. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  will  come  in  in  that  way. 

Senator  Aldkioh.  If  they  are  called  unfinished  goods  and  are  unfin- 
ished, it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  a  fraud  or  not. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  might  as  well  say  yarn  should  pay  a  duty  of 
twice  what  we  put  on  stockings. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  will  come  to  that  a  little  later ;  but  yarns  are  honestly 
imported. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  These  also  may  be. 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  they  are  not.  In  my  opinion  they  are  brought  in  in 
that  way  to  escay>e  the  revenue  and  to  make  the  goods  marketable  here, 
so  that  they  can  be  put  upon  the  market  at  very  much  less  price  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  and  put  upon  the  market  hero. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  there  is  a  less  rate  of  duty  on  goods  unfinished 
than  on  finished  goods,  ^ou  do  not  think  it  necessarily  dishonest  for  a 
man  to  take  advantage  of  it  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  If  you  provide  for  it,  that  is  different.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  present  circumstances.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  1  misunderstood  you. 
I  say  there  are  Germans  in  Germany  and  in  New  York,  and  they  can 
get  nearly  all  the  work  done  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  finish  the 
stockings  in  Germany,  and  then  send  them  over  here  at  a  nominal  valae 
because  they  have  no  market  value.  Then  the  German  resident  agent 
in  New  York  does  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  finish  those  goods,  and 
he  escapes  the  full  duty.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  preventing 
theconsummationof  that  scheme  of  defrauding  this  Government  aud  the 
American  manufacturers  and  laborers  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  would  be  very  effectively  taken,  of  course,  if 
we  should  insert  there  '*  finished  or  unfinished."  If  a  roan  has  to  pay 
the  same  duty  on  unfinished  hose  that  he  had  on  finished,  of  course  he 
would  not  import  them  unfinished. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  the  committee  will  recognize  one  fact :  Possibly 
there  have  appeared  before  you  already  within  a  few  days  parties  ask- 
ing legislation  in  regard  to  unfinished  goods.  I  met  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
lobby  here  day  before  yesterday.  Whether  he  appeared  before  you  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  Mr.  Smith  f 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Smith  &  Angel.  These  are  their  goods. 
He  told  me  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  until  such  time  as  he  could 
make  the  goods  here.  I  dont  know  whether  he  made  that  statemenc 
to  you  or  not. 

Mr.  JioiOKBS.  Smith  &  Angel  are  importers,  that  bring  the  goods  in 
in  that  way  and  color  them  a  fast  black  here. 

The  Ghaibhan.  There  was  a  Mr.  Smith  here  who  colored  goods  black. 

Senator  Aldsigh.  I  do  not  know  what  he  asked  for,  as  I  was  not 
liere.  I  saw  him  one  day,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  be  heard  before  the 
•oonunittee. 

Mr.  Jengkes.  They  want  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  in  without 
paying  the  specific  duty  until  such  a  time  as  they  can  make  them  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  most  be  some  object  in  getting  the  goods  in  unAn- 
Jahed. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Mr.  Smith  said  it  cost  a  dollar  a  dozen  to  color  these 
goods. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Gentlemen,  I  assare  yon,  and  the  gentlemen  with  me  will 
assure  yon,  that  it  can  not  cost  him  at  tbe  outside  over  20  cents  a  dozen 
to  color  the  goods;  probably  not  15. 

We  will  leave  that  matter  to  your  consideration,  hoping  you  will  help 
us  all  you  can,  appealing  to  your  sense  of  propriety  to  determine  what 
the  bill  should  contain  to  prevent  this  fraud  from  which  we  are  now 
suffering. 

Tour  petitioners  hare  considered  in  this  connection  the  provision  of  the  bill  in- 
cluded in  -section  23,  and,  while  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  is  wise,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  its  object  would  be  attained  more  snrely,  directly,  and  conveniently — 
so  far  as  hosiery  is  concerned — by  fixing  rates  of  duty  at  which  such  goods  may.be 
imported  upon  values  stated  in  the  invoices,  than  by  imposing  upon  the  appraiser, 
as  the  bill  does,  the  duty  of  detecting  such  goods, 'or  an  undervaluation  of  them,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  of  the  articles  in  the  country  from  which  the  same 
were  brought. 

Your  petitioners  regard  this  importation  of  unfinished  hosiery  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  attendant  upon  importation  under  ad  valorem  duties,  and  see  no  better  way  of 
correcting  it  than  the  mode  they  herein  propose. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  that  such  an  amendment  be  added  to 
sections  320  and  321. 

Your  petitioners  purpose  io  present  hereafter,  in  a  separate  communication,  some 
observations  upon  the  obvious  necessity  of  separating  underwear  and  hose  in  any 
schedule  of  duties,  and  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  bill  in  respect  of 
the  rates  of  duty  on  the  tiner  grades  of  goods  in  each  of  these  classes.  They  regard 
the  bill  as  not  sufficiently  protective  as  to  these  goods  in  the  finer  grades.  They  beg 
to  say  here  and  now,  however,  that  the  inequality  of  the  taxation  of  yams  at  higher 
rates  than  goods  made  out  of  them  is  contrary  to  the  theory  and  necessities  of  protec- 
tion. The  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  this  respect,  if  the  yams  were  to 
be  imported,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  knit  goods  free,  while  taxing 
yams  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  ' 

There  are  large  quantities  of  goods  that  will  come  in  under  article 
320,  where  the  duty  is  assessed  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  they  will 
be  made  out  of  yams,  if  the  yams  are  imi>ortedy  which  are  taxed  in  the 
Senate  bill  from  45  to  48  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  understand  that  point 

11.  After  due  consideration,  your  petitioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  insertion 
of  the  word  '^selvaged'^  after  the  word  '*  half-hose,''  in  line  1300  of  article  321,  is  nec- 
essary to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  that  article  to  all  the  varieties  of  better 
grades  of  stockings,  hose,  and  naif-hose,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded. As  now  written,  only  such  goods  as  are  shaped,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  knit- 
ting-machines or  by  hand  are  included,  while  goods  that  are  knitted  with  straight 
selvaged  edges,  without  any  rounding  of  the  snape  at  the  back  of  the  heel,  or  any 
narrowing  at  the  sides  of  the  toe  or  at  the  gusset  under  the  instep,  are  excluded,  to 
come  under  the  provisions  of  article  320.  Goods  made  with  these  features  of  shaping 
by  the  knittine-machine  absent,  but  shaped  by  means  of  the  sewing-machine  and  by 
shears,  are  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  many  varieties  of  them  are  made  of  yarns  of 
snoh  value,  and  are  so  excellently  finished,  as  to  be  worth  from  |2  to  $3  or  more  per 
dozen  pairs.  Such  goods  are  sold  in  direct  competition  with  shaped  or  fashioned 
goods  to  the  same  class  of  purchasers,  and  though  commonly  at  somewhat  lower 
prices,  yet  at  prices  far  above  the  prices  of  cut  and  sewed  goods,  with  which,  in  article 
320,  the  pending  bill  technically  or  impliedly  classes  them. 

For  the  better  information  of  your  committee  the  accompanying  exhibits  have  been 
prepnred,  though  your  petitioners  were  unable  to  find  in  the  time  at  their  disposal, 
near  their  hotel,  stockings  of  the  straight  selvaged  variety  herein  referred  to. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submittal. 

Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
By  Bbnj'n  F.  Shaw,  Manager, 

E.  Jexckes  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pawtncket,  R.  I., 

J.  E.  Jbnckes,  Treasurer, 

S.  Eugene  Ward,  Manager^ 

Exhibit  A  is  a  half-hose  having  the  poin  t  of  the  heel,  the  toe,  and  the  true  gusset  nar- 
rowed, shaped,  or  fashioned  on  Uie  knitting-machine.  The  seams  in  the  foot  and  les 
are  made  by  uniting  the  several  parts,  which  were  knitted  with  selvages  or  selvaged 
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edges  by  the  knitting-maohine.  This  stooking  is  included  in  the  desoription  in 
article  331.  ,         ,    ^  v 

Exhibit  fi  is  a  stocking  showing  a  gusset  formed  by  stretching  the  end  of  the  sole 
whei-e  it  Joins  the  heel,  no  shaplog  on  the  knitting-machine  having  been  done  as  in 
Exhibit  A.  Though  this  exhibit  is  narrowed  at  the  toe  and  heel  the  work  at  the 
ankle,  where  the  true  gusset  of  Exhibit  A  is,  shows  the  niceness  of  finish  and  appear- 
ance which  are  given  to  the  parts  not  shaped  on  the  knitting-machine.  The  same 
degree  of  concealment  of  the  want  of  machine  fashioning  is  found  in  stockings  having 
their  toes  and  heels  also  made  of  parts  not  knitted  to  shape,  but  given  their  outline 
or  form  by  the  manipulations  of  sewing-machines. 

Exhibit  G  is  a  half- hose  in  separate  parts,  knitted  with  straight  selvaged  edges 
without  heel,  toe,  or  gusset  narrowed  on  the  knitting-machine,  here  pinned  together 
to  show  the  parts  as  they  are  united  In  forming  the  complete  stocking. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Some  time  hereafter  we  will  present  a  scheme  for  the 
separation  of  shirts  and  drawers  from  stockings. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  will  yon  do  that! 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  do  not  expect  to  bring  that  matter  before  your  com- 
mittee or  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  but  will  do  so  some  time  in  the 
fatnre.  This  is  a  great  subject  and  it  grows  upon  us  as  we  consider  it. 
We  have  said  to  ourselves,  ^^  What  must  these  gentlemen  feel  as  they 
labor  with  all  the  questions  that  come  before  them,  if  we  have  been 
here  three  or  four  days  trying  to  agree  upon  a  schedule  and  have  found 
ourselves  unable  to  do  so  f  ^  So  we  prefer  to  leave  that  matter  out  at 
the  present  time  and  at  this  time  simply  ask  you  to  insert  the  word 
^'selveged'' and  also  to  protect  us  against  the  ^^ rags"  that  come  into 
the  country. 


FELT. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  17, 1888. 

Hotes  of  a  hearing  of  Hon.  W  AB  VEB  MILLEB,  ALF&ED  DOLOE,  and  five 
others,  representing  the  felt  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dblge,  with  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  represents  the  felt  industry  of  the  United  States.  A 
statement  has  been  prepared,  which  Mr.  Dolge  xfill  read,  and  then  the 
gentlemen  present  will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee 
may  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  DoLOE  read  the  following : 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 
The  undersigned,  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  goods  in 
United  States,  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  those  goods  in  this  country,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tables  and  statements,  and  ask  you  to  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  Senate  bill  No.  2405,  inserting  therein  a 
special  clause  for  all  felt  goods  as  follows,  to  wit: 

All  mannfactares  of  felt  goods  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
the  hair  of  the  goatt  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  hfty  cents  per  poand,  and  in  addition 
ttiereto  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  would  present  briefly  the  following  reasons  for  asking  for  such 
change: 

The  manufacture  of  what  may  be  termed  flat  felt  goods  began  in  this 
country  about  the  year  1840,  the  machinery  used  being  invented  in  this 
country,  but  not  much  was  done  in  the  business  until  after  the  war  tariff 
of  1862. 
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From  the  beat  information  atuinable  we  find  that  in  1870  there  were 
in  thift  country  ten  establishroents,  having  a  capital  of  $2,100,000«  em- 
ploying 2,100  hands,  paying  $1,200,000  per  year  in  wages,  with  an 
annual  production  of  $4,200,000  worth  of  goods. 

In  1875  the  number  of  estHblishments  had  increased  to  sixteen ;  the 
capital  invested  to  $2,865,000;  the  number  of  hands  employed  to  2,865; 
the  wages  paid  to  $1,719,000;  and  the  production  to  $5,730,000  a  year. 

In  1880  the  number  of  establishments  had  decreased  to  fourteen  ;  the 
capital  invested  to  $2,500,000 ;  the  hands  employed  to  2,500 ;  the  wages 
paid  to  $].,500,000;  and  the  production  to  $5,000,000  per  year. 

In  1885  the  number  of  establishments  had  decreased  to  eight;  the 
capita  invested  to  $1,650,000 ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  to  1,165 ; 
the  wages  paid  to  $699,000;  and  the  production  to  $2,3^0,000. 

In  1888  the  number  of  establishments  was  seven ;  the  capital  invested 
$1,450,000;  the  hands  employed  1,450;  the  wages  paid  $870,000;  and 
the  production  $2,900,000.    (See  Table  A.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  greatest,  prosperity  in  this  in- 
dustry existed  from  1870  to  1875.  This  was  due  to  the  high  protective 
tariff,  re-inforced  by  the  premium  on  gold. 

It  also  appears  that  between  1875  and  1880  it  began  to  decline.  This 
decline  was  due  to  various  causes,  among  which  was  the  entire  removal 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  premium  on  gold. 

It  further  appears  that  the  greatest  decline  in  this  industry  occurred 
from  1880  to  1885,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  business  being  wiped 
oi^t    This  was  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1883. 

These  conclusions  are  fully  substantiated  by  the  amount  of  losses 
which  occurred  in  the  felt  business  during  the  above-mentioned  periods. 

From  1870  to  1875  those  loaaee amounted  to. $480,000 

From  1875  to  1880 1.8«,000 

From  1881  to  1885 1,150,000 

From  1886  to  1888 473,000 

A  total  lo68  in  eighteen  years  of 3,9^8,000 

IN'otwithstanding  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  done  since  1885,  which  has  however  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  consumption  of  these  goods,  the  industry  is  now 
seriously  threatened  by  the  increased  influx  of  foreign  goods,  caused  by 
the  present  low  rate  of  duty.  Nor  would  this  increasing  importation  of 
foreign-made  goods  be  checked  by  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  in  the 
Senate  bill,  bmtuse  by  the  Seuat^  bill  the  duty  on  wool  is  raised  10 
per  cent.,  that  is,  from  10  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and  on  this  class  of  manu- 
factured goods  only  from  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

This  is  in  reality  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of  duty  adopted  in  1883. 

Hence  we  find  it  impossible  under  the  present  tariff,  and  still  more  so 
nnder  that  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill,  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  in  producing  this  class  of  goods;  and  we  therefore  beg 
leave  to  submit  comparative  tables  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
felt  goods  in  Germany  and  America,  which  prove  that  even  with  a  duty 
of  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem, the  American  manu- 
facturer is  still  at  a  disadvantage  of  over  5  per  cent.  (See  Tables  B,  C, 
and  D.) 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  statements  made  in  Table  G  are  absolutely 
correct  in  every  detail,  having  been  compiled  from  the  books  keptby  va- 
rious manufacturers;  and  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  B  and  D  we  re< 
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fer  to  the  affidavits  of  Erauz  Schaffer  and  Friederich  Hentschke  regard- 
ing wages  in  Germany  and  in  America.  (See  E,  F,  and  6.)  The  facto- 
ries  named  in  those  affidavits  are  the  largest  establishments  of  that 
kind  in  Germany. 

In  regard  to  the  selling  price  of  tapestry  felt  in  Germany,  we  refer  to 
the  entries  of  those  go^is  at  the  New  York  custom-house,  where  in- 
voices at  1.50  marks  per  meter  have  been  sustained  by  the  collector  of 
the  port  as  representing  the  correct  market  value. 

Regarding  piano-hammer  felt,  about  the  manufacture  of  which  we 
also  beg  to  submit  two  comparative  tables,  H  and  I  (which  are  abso- 
lutely correct),  showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Germany  and  here, 
and  further  a  table  of  comparison  K,  showing  that  even  at  a  rate  of 
duty  of  60  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  the  German 
'  .anufactnrer  can  make  a  manufacturing  profit  of  20  per  cent,  against 
a  profit  of  only  10  per  cent  for  the  American  manufacturer  and  still  be 
able  to  lay  his  goods  down  in  New  York  City  duty  paid  for  $18.20  less 
per  100  pounds  than  the  American  manufacturer  can  possibly  put  them 
upon  the  market. 

The  manufacturing  of  piano-hammer  felt  differs  materially  from  the 
manufacturing  of  other  felts,  as  it  is  a  specialty,  with  a  limited  demand. 

Of  the  various  felt  manufacturers  who  have  attempted  the  manu- 
fetcture  of  piano  felts  only  one  is  making  such  to-day. 

In  every  instance  where  the  business  was  given  up  the  manufacturer 
was  forced  to  stop  on  account  of  foreign  competition. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  piano  felt  consumed  in 
this  country  is  imported  at  present,  and  not  because  of  a  difference  in 
quality,  but  simply  on  account  of  lower  price,  since  the  American  piano 
felt  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  felt  made 
and  received  the  highest  prizes  for  superior  quality  at  the  three  World 
Expositions— Vienna,  1873 ;  Philadelphia,  1876 ;  and  Paris,  1878. 

We  have  chosen  only  these  two  kinds  of  felt  tor  illustration,  because 
enstom-hottse  fnvestigations  regarding  undervaluation  of  these  partic- 
ular felts  have  been  instigated  of  late,  resulting,  however,  invariably 
in  the  sustaining  of  the  importer's  invoices  at  prices  used  in  the  accom- 
panying tables,  H,  I,  and  K,  B,  G,  D. 

In  this  connection  we  respectfully  beg  to  submit  that  the  term  <<  mar- 
ket value''  should  be  more  clearly  defined  if  possible,  since  of  late  years 
tiie  German  manufacturers  have  established  their  own  warehouses  in 
this  country  and  refuse  to  sell  goods  to  American  importers,  thereby 
preventing  effectually  the  establishing  of  ^*  market  values  "  other  than 
they  choose  to  name  for  their  consuls'  invoices,  which  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  prove  undervaluation,  and  leaves  the  American  manufacturer 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

It  is  also  respectfully  submitted  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future  in  America,  which  will  again  place 
the  American  manufacturer  at  a  great  disadvant^ige. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  above-named 
amendment  be  recommended. 

Alfred  DoLas. 
M.  S.  Taylor  &  Bloodgood. 
City  Mills  Company, 
By  Geo.  W.  Wigkjin,  Attorney. 

E.  Waite, 
By  Geo.  W.  Wiggin,  Attorney. 
Joseph  Wild  &  Co., 
John  Bebbesfobd,  A^m^y. 
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A.-~JF«{e  manufacturing  iti  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1888. 


Tears. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 


EstabllAli-     Capital     i     HaoclH 
nieuu.   .  invested.   |  employed. 


Wages 
paid  per 
.    year. 


10  !  $2,100,000 
16  I    2, 865.  000 


2.500,000  ! 
1,165,000  I 
1, 450. 000 


.2,100 
2,865 
i,500 
1,165 
1,450 


Prodno- 
tion  per 
•   year. 


$1,260,000 

1, 719. 000  1 

1,500,000  I 

609.000 

870,000 


$4,200,000 
6,730,000 
5,000,000 
2,880.000 
2,900,000 


Money  lost  in  feU:man^faotaring,  aooording  to  records  of  mercantile  agencies  from  1870  to 

1888. 

1870  to  1875 $480,000 

1876  to  1880 1,825,000 

1881  to  1885 1,150,000 

1886  to  1888 473.000 

Total , 3.938.000 


B. — Cost  of  100  pounds  tapestry  felt  manufactured  in  Germany, 

(a)  WqoU 

100  pounds  soonred  wool  in  London $80.00 

Freight  and  shipping .50 

100  pounds  of  wool,  cost  at  factory 20.50 

One  hundred  pounds  of  wool  wiU  make  75  pounds  of  felt ;  consequently 
the  wool  for  100  pounds  felt  costs 27.33 

(h)  Labor: 

Men  work  72  hours  per  week  at  2  marks  per  day ;  six  days.  12  marks  or 
$2.85 ;  4  cents  per  hour.  Women  work  72  hours  per  week  at  1  mark 
per  day;  mx  days.  6  marks  or  $1.43;  2  cents  per  hour.  It  takes  100 
hours  to  make  100  pounds  of  felt,  of  which,  in  Germany^r 

50  hours  are  men's  work,  at  4  cents  per  hour $2.00 

50  hours  are  women's  work,  at  2  cents  per  hour 1. 00 

Total 3.00 

(c)  Expenses: 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  (Germany : 

Buildings  cost 25.000 

Machinery  costs 60.000 

Stock  necessary  to  carry  and  make  500.000  pounds  felt 80. 000 

Total 165,000 

Interest  on  $165,000.  a1r4  per  cent,  per  annum 6. 600 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  10  percent 6»000 

Coal,  6  tons  per  day,  $4,  three  hundred  days 7,200 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $1(55,000 - 3,300 

Office  exx>ense8,  clerk-hire,  etc 2.500 

Taxes  on  real  estato  valued  at  $25,000,  2  per  cent 500 

Total  cost  500,000  pounds  felt 26.100 

100  pounds  of  felt 5.22 

Dyeing  chemicals,  at  4  cents  per  pound 4.00 

Total 39.66 
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C, — Coat  of  100  pounds  tapestry  felt  manufactured  in  America. 
(a)  Wool: 

One  hundred  {lounds  scoured  wool  cost  in  London $20.00 

Freight,  shipping  charges,  etc 2.00 

Daty  33  cents  per  pound 33.00 

55.00 

One  hundred  pounds  of  wool  make  75  pounds  of  felt ;  consequently  the 
wool  for  100  pounds  of  felt  costs 73.33 

Dyeing  chemicals  per  lOOpounds 6.00 

{h)  Labor: 

Men  work  60  hours  per  week,  at  $12,  or  20  cents  per  hour; 
women  and  boys  work  60  hours  per  week,  at  $6,  or  10  cents 
per  hour.  It  takes  100  hours  of  work  to  make  100  pounds  of 
felt,  of  which  in  America  75  hours  are  men's  work,  at  20 
cents $15.00 

Twenty-five  hours  are  women*s  and  boys'  work,  at  10  cents  ..  2. 50 

One  hundred  pounds  of  felt  cost  for  labor  total 17. 50 

(e)  Expenses: 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  America: 

Buildings  cost , 75,000 

Machinery  costs 125,000 

Stock  necessary  to  be  carried  to  make  500,000  pounds  of 
felt 200,000 

Total  capital  required 400,000 

Interest  on  $400,000,  at6peroent ' i.  24,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  10  per  cent 12,500 

Coal,  6  tons  a  day,  at  $4.50,  three  hundred  days 8, 100 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $400,000 8,000 

Taxes  on  real  estate  valued  at  ^,000,  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum .  1, 000 

Office  expenses,  clerk-hire,  etc 10,000 

Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of*  felt  can  be  made  for 63, 600 

One  hundred  pounds  of  felt 12.72 

109.55 
D,^Compari8on, 

German  tapestry  felts  are  entered  at  New  York  Custom-House  at  1.50  marks  per 
meter,  35.7  cents.  One  yard  would  cost  32.7  cents ;  1  yard  weights  12  ounces ;  con- 
sequently 1  pound  would  cost  43.7  cents. 

The  selling  price  at  factory  in  Germany,  per  100  pounds,  is $43. 60 

The  cost  price  as  per  calculation 39.55 

Manufacturer's  profit,  or  10  per  cent,  on  cost 1 4.05 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  German  tapestry  felt  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty 
added  as  per  Senate  bill  of  October  3,  1668,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  : 

Cost  in  (Germany 43.60 

Duty,  35  cents  per  pound 35.00 

Duty,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 17.44 

96.04 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  German  tapestry  felt  laid  down  in  New  YoVk,  duty 
added,  at  rates  proposed  by  the  petitioners,  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem : 

Cost  in  Germany 43.60 

Duty,  50eentsper  pound 50.00 

Duty,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,.«•'#..• 21.80 

115.40 
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One  hundred  ponnds  of  tapestry  felt,  oost  to  maonliBMstiire  here $109. 55 

Maoofactarer^B  profit  10  percent , lO.dS 

Gross  cost  price 120.50 

German  felt  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty  at  50  cents  per  poand  and 
50  per  oent.  ad  valorem,  at 115.40 

Difference  in  favor  of  foreign  mannfacturer 5.10 

E  AND  F. 

I.  Franz  Sghaffbr,  being  employed  in  the  felt  factoi^  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge,  in 
Doigeville,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  hereby  certify  to  the  following  facts : 

I  entered  my  present  employ  September  17, 1887,  having  come  m>m  Germany,  and 
receive  now  $1.62^  as  wages  for  a  day's  work  of  ten  honrs. 

From  1(?73  to  1880  I  worked  in  a  felt  factory  at  Neidenfels,  near  Nenstadt,  a.  d. 
Hardt,  near  Kaiserslautern,  Rheinpfalz,  Germany.  In  this  factory  eighty  to  ninety 
hands  were  employed,  25  per  cent,  of  whom  were  women. 

The  wages  in  the  average  were:  For  men,  2.33^  to  2.50  reichsmarks,  or  56  to  60  cents ; 
for  women,  1  reiohsmark,  or  24  cents,  for  a  day's  work  of  twelve  honrs. 

From  1880  to  1883 1  have  worked  in  a  felt  factory  at  Gingen,  a.  d.  Brenz,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Germany.  There  were  aboat  two  hundred  hands  employed,  25  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  women. 

The  wages  in  the  average  were:  For  men,  1.60  reichsmarks,  or  38|  cents ;  for  women, 
.90  reichsmarks,  or  21  j  cents,  for  a  day's  work  of  twelve  honrs. 

From  1883  to  1887  I  worked  in  felt  works  at  Lambrecht,  near  Speyer,  Rheinp&k, 
Germany.    There  were  sixty  men  and  ten  women  employed. 

The  wages  in  the  average  were :  For  men,  2.20  reichsmarks,  or  52}  cents ;  for  women, 
1.10  rticlumarks,  or  26|  cents,  for  a  day's  work. 

DoLGEvnxs,  N.  Y.,  December  11, 1888. 
I  herewith  testify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  said  Franz  Schaffer,  and  that  I  know  the  same  to  be  substantially  correct 
as  to  the  figures  stated  therein. 

Alfbbd  Doloe. 

Statb  of  New  York, 

County  of  Herkimer,  8»: 

On  this  11th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1886,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  person- 
ally came  Alfred  Dolge,  and  personally  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  above. 

[SEAL.]  EDWABD  DeDICKE, 

Notary  Puhlio, 
G. 

I.  Friedrich  Hentsghke,  being  employed  in  the  felt  factory  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge.  in 
Doigeville,  Herkimer  Conuty,  N.  Y.,  hereby  certify  that  I  entered  my  present  employ 
January  2d,  18*i7,  and  that  1  receive  now  |2.31  as  wages  for  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours. 
Further,  that  I  have  been  employed  in  the  felt  factory  of  Breiting  d^  Son,  of  Soltau, 
Hanover,  Germany,  and  that  there .  have  been  employed  about  one  hundred  hands, 
receiving  as  wages  In  the  average  2.50  reichsmarks,  or  6043enis,  for  a  day's  work  of 
twelve  honss. 

DoLGKViLLE,  N.  Y.,  December  11,  1888. 

I  hereby  testify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  translation  of* the  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  said  Friedrich  Hentscbke,  and  that  t  know  the  same  to  be  substantially 
correct  as  to  the  figures  stated  therein. 

Alfred  Doloe. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  Herkimer,  m  : 

On  this  11th  dav  ot  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  before  me  the  subscriber,  personally  came  i  Ifired  Dolge  and  personally  acknowl- 
edged that  he  executed  the  above. 

[seal.]  Edward  Dkdick, 

Notary  Public 
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H.— Co«<  of  100  |M>ttiufo  T^UkM  feU  manufaoiured  m  Germany. 

{a)  Wool  I 

100  pounds  of  sconred  Cape,  oost  in  London ••• $48.00 

Frei^Iit  and  shipping  expenses  to  Germany .50 

100  pounds  of  scoured  Cape,  cost  at  factory 48.50 

100  pounds  of  wool  make  65  pounds  of  felt,  consequently  the  wool  for 
100  pounds  of  felt  costs 74.62 

(6)  Labor: 

Men.  seventy-two  hours  per  week,  at  |3.60=per  hour  5  cents. 
Women,  beveuty-two  hours  per  week,  at  $1.44=rper  hour  2 
cents. 
Two  hundred  hours  are  men's  work,  at  5  cents  per  hour.        $10. 0;^ 
Que  hundred  and  fifty  hours  are  women's  work,  at  2  cents 
per  hour • 3.00 

Total  oost  for  labor 18.00 

(o)  Expenses : 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  Germany: 

Buildings  cost 50,000.00 

Machinery  costs 40,000.00 

Stock  necessary  to  be  carried  to  make  50,000  pounds  of  * 

feU  per  year,  wool  and  felt  in  process 20,000.00 

Total 110,000.00 

Interest  on  $110,000,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum 4, 400. 00 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  $40,000.  2, 000. 00 

Coal,  4  tons  per  day,  at  $4  per  ton,  three  hundred  days 4, 800. 00 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $110,000 2,200.00 

Otflce  expenses,  clerk  hire,  etc 1,500.00 

Taxes  on  real  estate,  etc.,  valuation  $50,000,  at  2  per  cent  . .  1, 000. 00 

50,000  pounds  of  felt  can  be  made  at  an  expense  of  .<. 15,900.00 

100  pounds  of  felt 3L80 

119.42 

Duty,  40  per  cent. on  $120 48.00 

35  cents  per  pound • • 35.00 

83.00 

Cost  in  New  York,  including  duty 202.42 

1. — Coat  of  100  poM.nd»  of  piano  felt  man^faelureA  in  Amerioa. 
(tt)  Wool: 

100  pounds  of  scoured  Cape,  cost  in  London $48.00 

Freight,  shipping,  and  custom-house  expenses 4.50 

Duty,  33  cents  per  pound 33.00 

100  pounds  of  scoured  Cape,  cost  at. factory 85.50 

100  pounds  of  wool  make  65  pounds  of  felt,  consequently  the  wool 
for  100  pounds  of  felt  costs 131,54 

(»)  Labor: 

Men  work,  sixty  hours  per  week  at$12=per  hour,  20  cents; 
women  work,  sixty  hours  per  week  at  $4.80=per  hour,  8 
cents.  It  takes  three  hnndre^  and  fifty  hours  of  work  to 
make  100  pounds  of  felt,  of  which  in  America  three  hun- 
dred hours  are  men's  work  at  20  cents  per  hour $60. 00 

Fifty  hours  are  women's  work  at  8  cents  per  hour 4. 00 

Total  cost  for  hibor 64.00 
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(e)  EzpeDMB: 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  America : 

Buildings  cost $150, 000. 0^ 

Blaohinery  costs 80,000.00 

Stock  necessary  to  be  carried  to  make  50,000  pounds  of' 
felt  per  year,  wool  nearly  double  value,  delivered  at 
factory  on  account  of  duty 50,000.00 

280,000.00 

Interest  on  1280,000  at  6  per  cent 16,800.00 

Wear  and  tear  of  macbiuory,  5  per  cent,  on  $80,000 4, 000. 00 

Coal,  4  tons  per  day,  at  $4.50  per  ton,  tbree  hundred  days.  5, 400. 00 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  i|280,000 5,600.00 

Taxes  on  real  estate,  etc.,  valuation,  $100,000,  at  2  per  cent  2, 000. 00 

Office  expenses;  clerk-hire,  etc 6, 200. 00 

50,000  pounds  of  felt  can  be  made  at  an  expense  of 41, 020. 00 

100  pounds  of  felt '. $82.04 

257.67 

100  pounds  felt  made  in  America,  all . conditions  eonal,  costs 257. 67 

100  poundu  oi  felt  from  Germany,  all  duty  paid  in  New  York.  coatH 202. 42 

Difference  in  favor  of  foreign  goods 55.25 

K. — Comparison, 

[German  and  SngUth  piano  felt  of  snoh  quality  as  are«the  foundation  of  the  foregoing  caleulationa— * 
geiierally  known  in  the  American  market  a»  third  quality  hammer-felt— 18  entered  at  the  New  York 
caatom«noaM  at  6  marks,  or  $1.43,  per  pound.] 

Selling  price  at  factory  in  England  or  Germany  for  100  pounds $143. 00 

Cost  price  in  Germany,  as  shown  in  calcolation 119.42 

European  manufacturer's  profit 23.58 

Or  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost. 
Cost  of  100  pounds  German  or  English  piano  felt  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty 

added,  as  per  Senate  bill  of  October  3,  1888,  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per 

cent,  ad  valorem : 

Cost  in  Germany 143.00 

Duty,  40  cents  per  pound 40.00 

Duty,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 57.20 

Total 240.20 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  German  or  English  ptauo  felt  laid  down  in  New  York. 

duty  added  at  rates  proposed  by  tlie  petitioners,  50  cents  per  pound  ana 

50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cost  in  Germany 143.00 

Duty,  50  cents  per  pound 50.00 

Duty,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 71.50 

264.50 

100  pounds  of  piano  felt  cost  to  manufacture  in  Germany  or  England 119. 42 

Manufacturer's  profit  nearly  20  per 23.58 

Gross  cost  price 143.00 

100  pounds  of  piano  felt  cost  tn  -  ,;i  mi  r;«r  tnre  hero , 257.00 

Manafaoturer's  profit  10  pertn.s .,..., » ,-.,♦.•• .25,70 

Gross oost  price ,,,,..,,.    282.70 

German  and  English  piano  felt  can  be  laid  down  iu  New  York,  paying  duty 
at  50  ooots  per  pouud  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem , 204.50 

DiiEwezioe  la fiAvor  of  foreign  maaufaoturer... •••.••••••••••     18.90 
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Mr.  Miller.  There  are  some  very  interesting  tables,  which  will  be 
left  with  the  committee,  to  show  the  absolute  cost  of  these  goods  in 
Germany.  Mr.  Dolge,  being  a  German,  knows  how  to  get  that  informa- 
tion, and  has  obtained'it.  He  also  furnishes  an  absolute  statement  of 
the  cost  of  the  goodsi  made  in  our  mills.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  com- 
mittee to  get  exact  statements  of  what  goods  cost  abroad  and  at  home. 

Senator  Mobbill.  What  kind  of  wool  do  you  usef 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Texas  wool,  California  wool  etc.  In  the  tapestry  felt 
domestic  wools  are  used  mostly. 

Mr.  Blood(K)OD.  Domestic  wools  principally. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Have  you  any  samples  here  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Mr.  Bloodgood  has  a  few  samples  of  tapestry  felt. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  I  will  show  the  committee  some  foreign  goods  of 
late  importation  and  also  some  goods  manufactured  here.  [Submits 
samples  to  committee.] 

The  Ohaibman.  These  felts  are  made  of  the  same  wools  that  are 
used  in  making  other  cloths,  are  they  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  We  make  all  sorts  of  felt.  We  simply  singled  out  those 
two  for  illustration. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  those! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Upholstery  felt ;  tapestry  felt.  They  are  the  same  as 
you  have  on  your  table  here. 

The  Ghaibman.  These  are  made  from  domestic  wools  largely,  are 
theyt 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  California  wools  ? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  California  and  Texas  wools. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  Ohio  wools? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Not  in  these  goods. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  No;  they  are  made  from  shorter  wool;  wool-stock 
mixtures,  such  as  noils. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  speak  of  a  cent  a  pound  being  added  to  the  duty 
on  wool  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir.  " 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  difference  does  that  make  to  you? 

Mr.  DoLGS.  As  the  table  shows,  3  cents  on  every  [>ound  of  scoured 
wool.  For  instance,  in  the  piano  felt  we  use  Gape  wools  and  Australia 
wool. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  would  be  3  cents -a  pound  on  y^our  fabric? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  About  7  or  8  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  waste  is  there  in  a  p6und  of  scoured 
wool? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  A  pound  of  scoured  wool  will  have  about  35  per  cent. 
waste  where  it  is  used  for  piano  felt ;  and  in  the  other  class  of  goods 
25  per  cent.  There  is  more  waste  in  making  piano  felt  than  in  the  other 
work. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  invoiced  price  of  these  two  felts  per 
pound  imported? 

Mr.  Dolge.  One  mark  fifty ;  and  37^  cents  a  yard;  three-quarters  of 

pound. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  It  would  be  a  third  more  for  a  pound ;  45  cents  a 
pound,  nearly  ? 

Mr.  Dolgb.  They  areentered  in  the  custom-house  here  and  have  been 
sustained  at  43.6. 

The  Ghaibman.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  Dolge.  Yes,  sir. 
99  TAB 
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TheCHAiBMAN.  Foreign  price? 

Mr.  DoLaK.  Yes,  sir;  entered  in  the  castom-hoaae  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  say  all  wool  we  mean  it  may  be 
mixed  with  noils  and  articles  of  that  sort.  If  you  will  allow  me,  the 
Senate  bill,  as  we  read  it,  increases  the  dnty  on  ring  waste  and  noils. 
£ing  waste  has  been  imported  so  far  at  10  cents  a  ponnd  and  the  Sen 
ate  bill  brings  that  up  to  30.  In  our  tabulation  we  take  a  certain  class 
of  wool,  which  is  worth  55  cents,  and  allow  the  manufacturer  the  same 
valae  on  the  other  side  for  the  same  grade  of  wool — what  that  grade  of 
wool  would  be  worth  in  London  market.  But  if  we  mix  he  will  mix 
also,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mix  noils  or  ring  waste  and  gamettet  waste, 
as  it  is  called,  in  all  these  products  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Dolge  ought  to  explain  that  one  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  this.  These  gentlemen  are  only  just  alive  at  all  by  using  ring 
waste  and  noiles  at  the  low  valuation  put  upon  them  by  the  custom-house. 
Kow  they  are  put  up  where  they  ought  to  be.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
object  to  that,  but  when  they  are  put  up,  instead  of  adding  1  cent  a 
pound  it  adds  from  ten  to  thirty,  which  strikes  them  a  very  hard  blow. 
They  are  only  kept  alive  by  getting  in  their  products  under  the  head 
of  noils  and  ring  waste. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  added  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dolge.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  the  felt  used  for  piano 
hammers  f 

Mr.  Dolge.  Six  ma;*ks  and  six  shillings.  It  comes  from  England  also. 
It  has  been  passed  at  the  custom-house  at  that  valuation.  We  have 
three  qualities,  but  for  illustration  I  took  one  quality,  which  applies  to 
all  the  other  qualities  as  well. . 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  your  hammer  felt  for  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Dolge.  We  sell  the  same  quality  at  $:;.25,  $2.-^0,  and  $3.  We 
are  in  a  position  where  we  can  not  make  one  price.  We  have  to  take 
for  it  what  we  can  get.  When  we  sell  at  $2.25  we  lose  money,  but  we 
have  other  customers  that  will  pay  us  $3,  and  in  that  way  we  make  up 
the  difference.  It  is  not  a  proper  way  of  doing  business,  but  we  have 
been  driven  to  it. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Have  you  described  carefully  all  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put  f 

Mr.  Dolge.  We  have  not. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  you  will  make  a  subsequent  statement  and  send  it 
on  here  with  samples,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  think  you  had  better  send  a  statement  giving  in 
detail  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  and  send  samples  on  with  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dolge.  I  think^there  are  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  different  uses. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Then  give  the  general  divisions.  How  is  this 
tapestry  felt  used  f 

Mr.  Dolge.  For  curtains,  table  covers,  and  piano  covers. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  the  whole  tapestry  formed  of  the  felt  ?  Take  a 
portiere  or  something  of  that  kind;  is  that  all  made  of  felt? 

Mr.  Dolge.  It  is  made  of  that  felt.  The  felt  is  used  also  for  em- 
broidery, etc. 
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Mr.  Bloodgood.  It  is  used  for  embroidery  purposes  by  ladies  gen- 
erally ;  it  is  sold  in  the  retail  dry  goods  stores. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  .They  do  not  make  the  whole  article  of  it^  bat  it  is 
used  to  finish  np  with,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  DoLGB.  No,  sir;  the  body  of  the  cartain,  etc.,  you  will  find  all 
felt.  It  is  used  for  lambrequins ;  that  is  felt.  The  felt  is  embroidered ; 
firingeis  put^ou  it,  etc. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  They  make  table  covers  and  sofa  covers  of  it  and 
cushions  for  the  backs  of  chairs  and  various  purposes. 

Senator  Morrill.  Is  not  50  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  amount  of 
protection  that  is  given  on  the  wool  you  use  f 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  of  wool  does  it  take  to  make  a 
I>oand  of  this  felt  f 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  One  pound. 

The  Chairman.  One  pound  of  scoured  wool! 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir ;  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  will  make  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  this  felt. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  I  should  have  said  one  yard  instead  of  one  pound. 

Mr.  DoLGB.  You  will  have  to  keep  your  mind  on  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  keep  your  mind  close  to  pounds.  How  many 
pounds  of  raw  wool  will  it  take  to  make  a  pound  of  this  felt  f 

Mr.  DOLGR.  Four  to  one. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes  j  it  will  take  four  to  one. 

The  Chairman.  Then  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  wool  would  be 
44  cents  a  pound  for  these  fine  felts,  would.it  not,  under  our  bill? 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  firee  wool.  What  would  you  want 
then  f    . 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Sixty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  make  up  for  the  difference 
in  wages  and  expenses  in  running^ the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  with  the  German  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  60  per  cent,  without  figuring,  I  simply 
guess. 

Mr.  BlooD€K>od:  We  would  want  at  least  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  do  it  for  tiOper  cent. 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Our  interest  account,  rent  account,  steam  account*  etc., 
is  more  than  double  theirs ;  is,  say,  three  times  as  much  as  on  the  other 
side.    Our  table  shows  it  is  three  times  as  much  as  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Why  do  you  want  more  protection  on  this  than  is 
called  for  on  worsted  1 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Because  it  does  not  require  as  much  capital  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  goods  in  worsted  as  it  does  in  felt  in  the  first  place. 
It  does  aot  require  as  much  skilled  labor  as  we  have  to  employ. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  labor  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  In  the  worsted  industry  they  employ  more  children  and 
women.  We  have  about  25  per  cent,  of  boys  and  women  in  the  folt 
fiictory,  and  you  will  find  30  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  worsted  mills.  Tiie 
worsted  manufacturers  have  a  protection  which  we  do  not  have,  in  this 
way:  That  their  goods  are  mostly  cotton  mixtures,  cotton  in  the  warp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  hair  of  the  goat  or  alpaca! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  You  do  not  use  that  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  ISOf  sir;  very  seldom.    Now  and  then  there  is  something 
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made  where  they  want  a  laster  or  flDish  on  it^  and  we  use  some  of  it. 
In  our  piano  felt  we  ase  the  hair  of  the  French  hare,  the  rabbit. 

Senator  HiscboK.  You  do  not  use  carpet  wools  at  all  in  your  manu 
factnre. 

Mr,  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Ghaibmak.  The  hair  of  the  rabbit  comes  in  at  10  per  oent.,  does 
it  not! 

Mr.  DoLGB.  1  really  have  not  looked  at  that.  We  only  buy  about 
200  pounds  a  year.    That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  What  proportion  of  carpet  wool  do  you  use  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  That  is  used  in  shoe  felt — for  the  soles  of  shoes.  That 
material  is  mixed,  tt  is  really  not  carpet  wool.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ray  can 
give  you  information  about  that. 

Mr.  Bay.  Very  little  carpet  wool  is  used.  It  is  a  better  grade  of  wool 
that  is  used. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  It  is  a  long  wool  of  a  finer  grade. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  carpet  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 
felts  at  all  f 

Mr.  RAy.  Very  rarely  is  it  used. 

Mr.  DoLGB.  There  are  felts  imported  for  polishing,  used  by  glass 
manufacturers.  Tney  use  immense  quantities,  which  are  imported  from 
England  and  pass  the  castomhouse  as  made  of  hair,  although  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  material  is  wool  and  only  one-third  is  hair.  I  supplied  the 
glass  manufacturers  for  a  number  of  years,  until  they  could  buy  En- 
glish felts  at  a  price  at  which  I  could  not  buy  my  material,  because 
tbey  were  entered  in  the  custom-house  as  hair,  paying  only  a  small 
duty.    That  was  the  reason  why  hair  was  included  in  this  list. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  duty  under  the  existing  law  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  compete? 

Mr.  DoLGB.  No,  sir;  and  has  not  been  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1883 1 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Since  1883.  . 

Senator  HiscooK.  You  think  that  about  4  pounds  of  raw  wool  is  the 
amount  which  goes  into  a  pound  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  waste  wool;  is  that  lost  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  What  do  you  mean  t 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this:  Take  4  pounds  of  raw  wool  and  make 
a  pound  of  felt.  There  is  some  residuum  left,  is  there  nott  What  do 
you  do  with  that? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  We  sell  that  to  the  shoddy  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  The  waste  of  the  wool  is  mainly  dirt,  though. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  The  Senator  refers  to  what  is  left;  to  the  pieces  from 
the  carding-machine. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  yarn  do  you  spin  ? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No  yarns  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  spin  at  all? 

Mr.  DoLGB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  We  make  it  into  a  bat. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  it  right  into  wool  ? 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  It  is  pressed  together  by  steam,  pressure  and  fric- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  yarn  in  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  iliscocK.  I  desire  to  inquire  a  little  further  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  waste.    What  per  cent,  do  you  realize  from  wool  in  waste  ? 
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Mr.  DoLGE.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  felt. 

Senator  Hisgogk.'  Take  it  in  year  business.  What  is  the  per  cent,  in 
value? 

{Senator  Mobbill.  How  much  in  amount ;  half  a  pound,  8  ounces,  or 
whatever  it  is  ? 

Senator  Hisoogk*  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  receive  for  it. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  I  have  in  my  factory  never  figured  it.  I  never  considered 
it  of  any  value.  It  went  into  the  general  stock,  but  never  amounted  to 
enough  to  be  worth  trying  to  keep  track  of  on  the  books. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  buy  scoured  wool  f  * 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Altogether  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  buy  domestic  wool  you  scour  it  yourself, 
do  you  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir ;  we  also  buy  wool  scoured.  I  used  to  buy  Ohio 
fleece  for  my  piano  felt.  Since  1883  I  have  been  importing  scoured 
Cape  wools  in  place  of  it,  because  they  were  cheaper. 

Senator  Hisgock.  In  the  statement  that  yon  send  up  I  wish  you 
would  make  a  calculation  as  accurately  as  you  can  of  the  amount  that 
you  receive  in  value  for  the  waste. 

Mx.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaieman.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way  to  you.  When  yon 
use  scoured  wool  you  use  1^  pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  felt? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Gh AiBMAN.  Now  do  you  use  up  the  whole  of  the  IJ  pounds  t  Do 
you  use  all  of  that  t 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  You  mean  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  valuable 
residuum  left. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Hardly.  There  are  the  trimmings  after  the  piece  is  fin- 
ished ;  the  shear  waste  in  finishing  it.  The  value  is,  as  we  say,  almost 
nothing — 3  or  4  or  5  cents  a  pound.  I  have  now  at  my  factory  about 
15,000  pounds  of  waste,  etc.,  that  in  reality  will  not  pay  to  carry  for  8 
miles  to  the  railroad  and  then  accept  the  price  of  1^  cents  that  I  have 
been  offered  for  it.  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  thrown  it  in  the 
creek. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  the  cuttings  ? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cuttings,  the  card  waste,  the  shear  waste, 
etc.    It  is  so  short  that  it  has  but  a  very  small  value  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Bloodgk>od.  Not  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent.,  1  think,  for  the 
whole  thing. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  One  or  2  per  cent,  of  wool  f 

Mr.  Blooi>€K)OD.  One  per  cent.*  probably.  The  waste  is  very  trifling. 
In  some  instances  it  is  entirely  useless,  and  then  again  we  may  use  it. 
The  card  waste  ifi  the  main  thing.  There  is  some  we  use  over.  In  the 
lower  grades  of  goods  we  use  that  in  our  own  work. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  I^st  year  I  did  make  a  calculation  in  my  factory  keep- 
ing track  of  the  expense  of  saving  that  waste,  and  the  labor  spent  on 
it  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  waste. 

Mr.  Bloodgk)OD.  There  is  so  little  of  it,  it  is  hardly  worth  anything. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  do  you  want  as  an  equivalent  for  the  L 
cent  a  pound  we  put  on  wool  f 

Mr  DoLGE.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  in  that  sense.  Of 
course,  as  Senator  Hiscock  said,  44  cents  would  answer,  but  the  ad 
valorem  duty  is  not  near  sufficient  to  cover  the  price  of  labor  and  other 
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expenses.  Even  in  what  we  ask,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  5  per 
cent,  in  these  goods  and  aboat  8  per  cent,  on  the  piano  felt. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  this  question  points  out,  or  at  least  what  1 
have  in  my  mind,  is  to  know  just  exactly  what  is  an  equivalent  to  you 
for  the  duty  which  we  have  put  on  wool. 

Mr.  DoLOE.  That  we  thought  would  be  50  per  cent  in  our  business, 
our  business  being  different  from  worsted  or  any  other  wool  manu- 
facture. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  that.  I  am  not  talking 
about  ttie  protection  that  you  need,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  question 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  wool  duty. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  It  would  be  four  times  the  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  because 
what  we  get  back  is  so  immaterial  it  would  be  hardly  worth  figuring  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  price  of  domestic  wool  exactly  equal  to  thts 
price  of  the  foreign  wool  in  London,  with  dut^"  added  ? 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir.  There  might  be  9/  difference  for  a  month  or  two, 
but  London  rules  as  to  the  value  in  this  country. 

Senator  Morrill.  In  the  proposed  tariff  on  this  article  of  60  centRa 
pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  there  is  only  half  a  chance  for  un- 
dervaluation. They  could  not  undervalue  on  the  weight.  Is  not50piT 
cent,  sufficient  to  protect  you  for  the  difference  between  the  wages  hei'e 
and  in  Germany! 

Mr.  DpLGE.  No,  sir.    These  tables  will  show  that  conclusively. 

Mr.  Miller.  Hei-e  are  the  sworn  statements  of  two  men  who  worki-d 
in  three  or  four  different  felt  mills  in  Germany  and  are  now  at  work 
in  this  country  for  Mr.  Dolge.  For  a  series  of  years,  they  swear, 
they  worked  at  from  37J  cents  to  CO  cents  a  day,  which  was  the  mo^t 
they  ever  got  in  the  felt  mills  there.  They  are  now  working  'for  $2  a 
day  for  Mr.  Dolge.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  hardly  the  difference.  These, 
gentlemen  have  asked  for  50  cents  a  pound  duty  and  50  per  cent,  ail 
valorem.  The  real  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  wool  is  four  times  the 
duty.  If  you  advance  44  or  45  cents,  theti  yon  would  say  50  cents  a 
pound  was  too  much.  But  they  have  based  their  figures  upon  that 
protection.  If  you  reduce  the  per  pound  duty  they  will  be  compelled 
tQ  ask  a  higher  ad  valorem  rate,  a«  these  figures  will  show.  Tbese  fig- 
ures give  every  item  of  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of 
felt  in  America  and  manufacturing  a  pound  of  felt  in  Germany,  wages, 
interest,  and  everything  right  through.  The  figures  are  here  to  speak 
for  themselves.  If  these  gentlemen  had  made  out  their  statement  at 
44  cents  a  pound  for  wool  they  would  have  had  to  go  up  to  probably 
60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  protection  at  the  other  end.  So  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  is  long  and  the  committee  may  do  whatever  seems  best 
That  is  a  v^ry  interesting  statement,  and  here  are  the  sworn  statements 
in  regard  to  wages.  It  is  a  matter  that  nobody  can  gainsay.  Here 
are  the  affidavits  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Dolge.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  called  to  the  custom- 
house almost  every  two  months  to  act  as  merchant  appraise^*  of  felt 
goods.  There  is  immense  difficulty  in  proving  market  value.  There 
was  one  case  where  I  went  to  an  expense  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  because  I 
saw  my  whole  existence  was  depending  on  it.  1  had  goods  of  the  same 
manufacturer.  I  had  the  original  bill,  the  consular  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent consuls  in  Germany,  and  the  bill  which  1  had  from  the  manufact- 
urer. It  was  about  40  per  cent,  above  the  invoice  at  which  the  im- 
porter had  entered  his  goods.  It  was  testified  by  the  experts  that  they 
were  the  same  grade  and  yet  this  invoice  was  sustained  for  40  per  cent. 
less  than  the  market  price.    They  j)roved  the  market  price  in  this  way : 
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The  father  of  the  importer  Iiere  iu  New  York  was  li\lDg  in  Dresden, 
Crermany.  He  was  also  a  partuer  of  the  New  York  house.  He  bought 
goods  in  Leipzig  of  the  manufacturer,  and  instead  of  sending  the  man* 
ufacturer's  invoice,  he  made  up  anauvoice  in  which  he  sold  those  goods 
to  the  New  York  honse,  and  the  son  swore  he  was  buying  his  goods  at 
that  price.  Gentlemen  have  been  lately  called  in  as  merchant  ap- 
praisers in  regard  to  goods  where  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  flz 
the  market  price.    For  that  reason  we  ask  a  higher  specific  duty. 

Senator  Hisoook.  We  suppose  we  have  a  provision  in  this  bill  which 
will  prevent  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  will  be  a  great  help,  if  it  turns  out  so. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  will  turn  out  so. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  As  Mr.  Dolge  says,  these  people  establish  agencies  in 
New  York  and  ship  the  goods  to  themselves. 

Senator  Hiscook.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  this  bill. 
We  have  incorporated  in  this  bill  what  is  known  as  the  undervaluation 
bill. 

Mr.  Dolge.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  keenest  experts  to  tell 
whether  these  goods  are  worth  10  or  15  per  cent.,  more  or  less.  When 
you  come  to  piano  felt,  a  difference  of  20  or  40  per  cent.,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  an  expett  to  determine.  When  he  gets  the  felt  in  the  piano 
then  be  can  tell.  But  when  it  goes  before  the  appraiser  it  makes  a 
difference.  The  witnesses  that  are  called  are  always  interested  per- 
sons. It  is  a  most  difficult  position  for  an  American  manufacturer  to 
have  a  custom-house  investigation  going  on  because  his  competitors 
will  at  once  go  to  their  customers  and  state  that  theie  is  a  scheme  for 
•raising  values.  '  Someof  these  gentlemen  here  have  suffered  lately  rather 
heavily  on  that  account,  audhave  lost  their  trade. 

Mr.  BLOOBaooD.  The  Germans  are  making  a  very  determined  effort 
to  get  these  goods  in  here  and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  in 
at  »  very  low  price  indeed ;  so  low  we  can  not  comp^e  with  them. 
Unless  we  get  some  relief  or  see  some  chance  of  getting  it  in  the  future 
we  might  as  well  shut  up.  We  could  fight  them  and  stave  them  off  for 
six  months  probably,  but  it  would  ruin  the  business.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  They  are  bringing  them  in  now  for  10  per  cent,  below  last 
year's  price,  although  wool  has  advanced  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  American  wool  ? 

Mr.  BLooDaooD.  American  wool. 

Mr.  Miller.  All  wool  has  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  American  wool  as  well. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  It  has  advanced  to  some  extent  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  say  to  nsf 

Mr.  Dolge.  Yes;  only  if  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  in  regard  to 
these  tables,  wages,  expense  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  we  should  be  glad 
to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  explanation  has  been  thorough.  We 
will  have  the  tables  printed  right  away. 

Mr.  Dolge.  They  have  a  combination  of  felt  manufacturers  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  In  Germany. 

Mr.  Dolge.  No  matter  which  way  you  turn,  you  can  not  buy  a  pound 
of  felt  without  telling  exactly  where  it  is  to  go.  They  will  not  sell  to 
America  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  sell  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Dolge.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  But  they  sell  here  through  their  agents  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  a  merchant  appraiser  recently,  and  I 
saw  one  of  the  bills.  The  goods  are  billed  nnder  the  head  of  the  United 
Felt  Mills  of  Germany.  They  have  one  agent  for  the  distribution  of 
their  goods. 

The  Chairman.  One  agent  here  ? 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  One  agent  here,  and  one  agent  for  each  place  out- 
side of  (rermany,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOLGE.  You  may  think  it  rather  queer  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  and  where  the  loss  is  so  great,  there  are  still  some  per- 
sons making  felt  who  remain  in  the  business.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
IS  that  all  these  gentlemen  have  been  compelled  to  look  for  some  busi- 
ness-  where  they  could  consume  their  own  products  and  turn  them 
into  something  else.  For  instance,  I  was  driven  into  the  feltshoe  busi- 
ness— the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Felt  shoes  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Felt  shoes  out  of  the  felt  I  made.  We  manufacture 
piano  hammers  instead  of  selling  the  piano  felt  to  the  manufacturers, 
where  we  have  to  sell  from  $2.25  to  $3.  I  make  the  hammers.  I  hardly 
had  that  well  under  way  when  the  French  imported  ready-made  ham- 
mers, under  the  head  of  parts  of  musical  instruments,  paying  only  25 
per  cent.  duty.  We  invent  machinery,  etc.,  and  they  send  to  the  Patent 
Office,  get  a  copy  of  the  patent,  and  make  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  They  have  made  wonderful  advances  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years.    They  have  come  right  to  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  In  machinery  f 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

The  Chairman.  In  Germany  t 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLGK.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1883  they  sent  over  here 
oneof  their  technicalnien.  He  traveled  through  Americaandinvestigated 
the  felt  business  thoroughly.  He  bought  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  American 
felt-making  machinery,  hired  four  men,  Americans,  to  go  over  there  for 
a  year  to  show  the  people  how  to  use  those  machines  in  the  making  of 
felt,  and  it  is  being  made  over  there  to  day  at  about  one-third  the  cost 
here.  Instead  of  hiring  men  at  $2  and  $3  a  day,  they  pay  the  men  from 
35  to  40  cents  a  day.  > 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  felt  industry  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  It  is  scattered  all  over  Germany.  There  is  some  in 
Alsace,  some  in  southern  Germany,  some  in  Bavaria,  some  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  some  in  Saxony.  They  are  all  in  a  trust,  all  one  firm.  They 
have  a  warehouse  at  Berlin  and  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  warehouse  in  New  York,  or  an 
agency  ! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  An  agency. 
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STEEL  INGOTS,  COGGED   INGOTS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  Cj  December  17, 1888. 

Holes  of  a  hearing  of  JOSEPH  WHA&TOH,  CHAALES  L.  OUPIV,  and 

P.  STACKHOUSE. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  WHABTON. 

The  Chairman.  I  anderstand  yoa  want  to  speak  in  regard  to  Aection 
153,  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process 
made,  etc.,  five-tenths  of  1  cent  i)er  pound. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes, sir;  that  is  the  compromise  rate  that  was  set  after 
quite  a  contest.  The  rate  should  be  considerably  higher.  It  was  only 
made  so  low  because  the  people  who  use  these  things  and  who  make 
wire  rods  were  content  with  the  rate  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
They  took  a  short-sighted  view,  and  named  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  and 
that  limited  you  to  flveteoths  of  a  cent  for  billets,  which  are  the  raw 
material  for  the  wire  rods,  and  except  for  that  five-tenths  would  have 
been  a  low  rate.  You  would  have  had  a  higher  rate  than  five-tenths 
except  for  the  needless  concession  of  the  wire-rod  people,  who  were 
content  with  six-tenths,  on  the  supposition  tha^  they  were  going  to  get 
their  material  cheap.  That,  as  I  said,  made  the  rate  of  five-tenths  on 
the  billets  the  highest  rate  that  your  committee  thought  would  do,  and 
it  was  set  at  five-tenths,  and  the  result  of  that  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  wire-rod  makers  was  a  compromise  rate  on  all.  In  the  face  of 
that,  come  Mr.  Moen  and  Mr.  Rc&bling,  who  want  to  have  the  rate  left 
at  the  present  low  point,  45  per  cent.  That,  simply,  is  insufferable  to 
people  who  make  billets.  It  is  of  no  use  to  contend  with  many  words, 
but  it  is  a  rate  of  duty  that  it  is  imi>ossibIe  for  the  billet-makers  to  live 
under,  and  the  market  for  billets  will  have  to  go  abroad  if  that  rate  is 
lowered.  The  quantity  of  these  billets  that  has  been  brought  into  the 
country  is  very  great.     In  the  year  1887  it  ran  up  to  347,818  tons. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  have  all  those  figures. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  vast  quantity  was  imported  under  the  low  rate 
which  Mr.  Moen  and  the  rest  of  them  ask  for. 

Senator  HiscocK.  We  want  to  say  to  you  exactly  as  we  said  to  Mr. 
Gilpin,  that  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any  line  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  is  not  any  line  of  compromise.  Our  people  will 
not  suffer  any  reduction.  They  would  rather  see  the  bill  fail,  with  all 
that  is  implied.  It  is  simply  insufterable.  It  is  a  question  therefore  for 
the  committee  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  have  our  oppositiunor  th^ 
opposition  of  New  England.  We  had  rather  see  the  bill  fail  than  see 
the  rate  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  classification  covering 
billets  costing  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  ce^t  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  is  not  a  possibility  of  fixing  a  rate  that  would 
go  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  cent  on  any  class  of  billets.  Five-tenths 
of  1  cent  is  the  lowest  possible  rate  on  the  lowest,  cheapest,  kinds  of 
billets  that  come  into  the  country.  It  is  as  low  as  it  ought  to  be  in  jus- 
tice, and  lower  than  it  ought  fo  be  in  proportion  to  the  other  rates  set 
on  other  articles;  but  we  gave  up  the  contest  so  far  as  to  accept  five- 
tenths  of  I  cent,  and  determined  to  try  to  do  business  under  it. 
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The  Ghaibman.  What  is  there  in  Mr.  Moea's  statement  that  the  steel- 
rail  mannfacturers  imported  these  billets  very  largely  in  the  last  few- 
years  because  they  had  not  the  facilities  for  making  them  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is  true  that  billets  were  imported  in  large  qaauti- 
ties  for  some  rail-makers  who  did  not  have  the  power  of  conversion 
themselves.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  have  rolling-mills  of  mod- 
erate size,  but  have  not  the  converters,  and  therefore  are  not  producers 
of  steel..  They  buy  their  steel  either  from  some  American  producer  of 
steel  or  buy  it  abroad.  There  have  been  great  quantities  of  that  stuff 
bought  abroad. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  There  have  been  607,000  pounds  imported.     . 

The  Chairman.  One  million  pounds. 

Senator  HiscooK.  About  three-quarters  of  a  million.  How  much  of 
it  is  made  here! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Billets  t 

Senator  HiscocK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Staokhouse.  About  a  million  tons  of  steel  went  into  billets 
last  year,  I  think,  according  to  Mr.  Swank's  statement. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  these  steel  billets 
was  made  here. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Steel  that  was  not  turned  into  rails! 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  don't  care  whether  it  was  turned  into  rails  or 
not.    I  want  to  know  the  steel  that  came  in  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  quantity  imported  f 

Senator  Hisoogk.  No;  1  want  the  quantity  produced  here.  We 
have  the  quantity  imported. 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  1887  the  total  production  of  ingots  for  all  pur- 
poses was  3,379,071  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir.  Deducting  from  that  the  2,119,049  of  steel 
rails  of  all  kinds  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  year,  1887, 
leaves  1,220,0(»0. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Why  do  you  deduct  that ! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Because  that  is  not  the  class  of  goods  you  are  in- 
quiring about. 

Mr.  Staokhouse.  We  have  the  statistics  of  the  rails. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  only  way  we  can  get  at  it  is  to  take  the  total 
amount,  deduct  from  it  all  that  is  not  in  your  class,  and  that  will  leave 
1,220,000  remaining  as  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  etc. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Against  how  much  imported  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Against  347,818  tons  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  none  of  the  imported  billets  went  into 
rails,  that  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  billets  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Something  more  than  one-quarter. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  are  those  billets  worth  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  These  billets  generally  sell  for  about  an  average  of 
$32  to  $36. 

Mr.  Staokhouse.  Taking  the  last  year  I  think  that  would  be  about 
right  Just  now  1  suppose  they  bring  from  $30  to  $33,  depending  a  lit- 
tle on  the  grade. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Our  rate  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  is  equivalent  to 
about  what  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  can  not  get  at  it  in  that  way,  because  you  have 
to  take  the  foreign  price  of  billets. 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  I  have  here.  The  foreign  price  of  billets  is  £4 
U.  3d.  on  board  in  England.    It  is  equal  to  $19.63. 
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Senator  HisooCK.  How  mach  is  that  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Five-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  equals  $11.20. 

Mr.  Staokhouse.  The  duty  is  $8.83  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  between  50  and  60  per  cent.  I  will  cipher  it  out 
exactly  for  you  if  you  would  like  to  have  me. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  would.    I  want  it  as  near  as  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  a  little  less  than  57  per  cent. 

Senatoi  HiSGOGK.  Then  what  you  say  is  that  you  would  prefer,  al- 
though today  you  have  two-thirds  of  the  market  on  those  goods  at  the 
present  price,  to  have  this  bill  fail  rather  than  compromise  and  split 
the  difference  between  you  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  say  so.  The  whole  price  of  these  goods  abroad 
is  no  more  than  our  labor  here. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  understand.  We  are  not  discussing  it  on  the 
merits,  but  we  are  discussing  it  from  quite  another  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Whabton.  My  judgment  is  that  we  would  rather  see  the  bill 
fail  than  go  below  that  point.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  care  to 
hear  such  a  statement  or  not,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the 
great  milts  of  the  country  are  in  such  aposition  that  if  business  continues 
for  a  few  years  as  it  has  been  there  will  be  bankruptcies  among  them. 
They  can  not  stand  the  situation  in  which  they  are  now.  Unless  things 
improve — not  merely  go  along  as  they  are,  but  unless  things  improve 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble.  It  is  not  a  question  *whet her  we  can  give 
away  part  of  our  superfluous  riches  or  not.  It  is  a  question  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  keep  alive  or  not.  There  is  no  superfluity.  We  do  not 
get  back  the  money  that  we  pay  out. 

Mr.  Gilpin.  We  have  one  mill  with  three  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
dollars  in  it  that  has  not  made  a  dollar  in  eight  years. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  make  our 
ad  valorem  63  per  cent,  as  against  45  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is,  they  make  your  proi)osed  rate  of  ^^  of  a  cent 
on  billets  equal  to  63  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Hisgogk:  Almost  64. 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  have  no  doubt  some  lower  rate  that  they  found. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  took  the  whole  importation. 

Mr.  W^habton.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  based  it  on  a  certain  foreign  val- 
uation. 

The  Chaibman.  They  base  it  on  a  lower  valuation  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  could  not  get  at  it  without  taking  the  foreign 
price  from  some  price  current,  or  assuming  it. 

The  Chaibman.  They  take  it  from  the  entered  price. 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  You  do  not  know  how  much  that  is  undervalued. 

The  Gh  ibhan.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  undervalued. 

SenatorHiSGOGK.  Of  course  there  is  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  all  you 
people  to  keep  it  u|>,  and  with  this  large  importation  of  ste^  ingots, 
blooms,  etc,  of  30,000,000  tons,  I  do  not  imagine  it  has  been  under- 
valued much.  I  should  suppose  steel  would  be  just  about  as  settled  in 
value  as  gold.  I  can  imagine  bow  a  great  many  tbings  are  undervalued, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  there  is  much  undervaluation  in  steel. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  have  seen  steel  rails  go  down  from  $160  a  ton  to 
$28  a  ton. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Not  because  they  were  undervalued  ? 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  am  merely  speaking  of  the  settled  value  of  steel  as 
compared  with  gold. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  a  telegram  to-day  from  people  in  West  Vir- 
gittia  pi-otestiug  against  a  redaction.  Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question : 
What  is  your  idea  about  bars  ?  Do  you  think  bars  are  properly  classed ; 
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are  there  aoy  bars  less  than  1  cent  a  ponnd  in  valae  f  If  there  are, 
there  is  no  harm  in  putting  them  in. 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  What  do  you  understand  by  bars  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  answer  that  question  b^^  asking  what  you 
understand  by  bars. 

Mr,  Stackhousb.  If  you  are  asking  us  what  we  will  quote  you  on 
iron  bars,  we  would  suppose  you  wanted  a  flat. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  classified  bars  and  a  number  of  other  things 
in  addition  to  billets  on  the  valuation  of  1  cent  a  ponnd  and  under. 
Are  there  bars  imported  that  are  valued  less  than  1  centf  What  is 
your  judgment  about  that  f 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  I  am  not  really  sufficiently  posted  to  answer.  I 
should  think  very  likely  there  would  be  bridge  bars  that  would  be 
valued  higher  than  that.  They  might  ship  in  a  lot  of  material  and  let 
it  stand  test  after  it  got  here  as  bars.  You  can  see  readily  how  they 
can  slide  in  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  rail  bars  ought  to  be  where  they  are  f 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  The  bars  ought  to  be  at  least  as  high  as  they  are. 
Take  a  billet,  which  is  a  bar  after  all,4i  square  bar.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
where  a  billet  ends  and  where  it  begins.    It  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  paragraph 
149,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Wheels,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  steel  tired  wheels  for  railway 
purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  linished,  or  iron  or  steel  locomotive,  oar,  or  other 
railway  tires,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  2|  cents  per  ponnd ;  and 
ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  or  blanks  for  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  degree 
manufacture  If  cents  per  pound. 

There  you  see  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  blanks  for  railway 
tires,  etc.,  pay  a  duty  of  1^  cents,  whilst  in  the  other  part  of  the  bill 
they  are  rated  all  the  way  from  5  per  cent,  up,  depeuding  upon  the 
value.  I  think  it  was  a  very  proi)er  criticism  to  say  that  there  was  an 
apparent  incongruity  there.  My  understanding  was  at  the  time  that 
we  put  this  class  in  that  these  ingots,  blooms,  blanks,  etc.,  for  car-w^heels 
were  of  a  different  class  of  steel  from  that  used  ordinarily  in  the  ingots; 
a  higher  class  of  steel. 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  You  are  right  there,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  steel  is  it ! 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  Open-hearth  steel. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  a  higher  grade  of  steel.  Do  you  know 
what  is  the  value  of  it  abroad  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  Nothing  like  2  or  (^  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Not  abroad  f 

Mr,  Wharton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  We  made  car-blanks  that  were  worth  from  $55  to 
$00  a  ton  some  two  years  ago,  when  things  were  on  a  considerably  higher 
basis  than  they  are  now.  We  started  at  about  3  cents  a  pound  and 
worked  down  to  $55. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  put  here  in  the  shedule  at  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  They  are  amijly  protected ;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  a  pretty  high  duty! 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  I  think  that  is  safe.  I  don't  think  there  ought  to 
be  any  brought  in  under  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is  much  higher  than  the  average  of  the  other 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  2  cents  a  pound,  and  we  reduced  it  one-quar- 
ter of  a  cent. 
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Stand  a  farther  roduction.    You 


Senator  Hiscook.  On  one  class. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  can 
make  them,  do  youf 

Mr.  Stackhouse.  No,  ^ir;  not  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  tbey  made? 

Mr.  Staokhouse.  At  Midvale,  at  the  Standard  Ste^l  Works,  by  Otis, 
and  one  or  two  works  in  Chicago.  They  were  formerly  made  in  Boston. 
I  ^on't  know  whether  they  are  making  them  now  or  not.  They  are 
made  wherever  they  make  tires. 

Mr.  Wharton  submitted  the  following  papers : 

FORBIGX  QUOTATIONS. 
[New  York  Iron  Age,  December  13.]  * 

Steel  &2oofM.~Tfaere  is  bat  little  doing  in  these.  Wo  qaote  £3  18f.  9d.  (|19.15)  for 
7  by  7,  free  on  board  at  northwest  England  shipping  point. 

Steel  Jnllete, — A  good  business  repoited,  bnt  at  somewhat  irregular  prices.  Besse- 
mer, f^  by  2^  inches,  £4  1«.  3d.  ($19.76)  free  on  board  at  northwest  England  shipping 
point. 

Steel  «2a&«.— Demand  fairly  active  and  prices  steady.  Bessemer,  £3  I89.  9<2.  (|19.15) 
free  on  board  at  northwest  England  shipping  point. 

These  are  the  highest  of  the  year. 


ImpariatUme  of  nteel  ingots,  htoonUf  elaba,  billets,  and  bare  of  steel,  etc,  into  the  United 

States. 


Calendar  years. 

Net  tons  of 
2,000  poundii. 

1884 

24,610 
33,718 
167,257 

ua^ 

IMS 

1887     '. 

347. 818 
08,731 

First  ten  months  of  1888 

Ingots  for  rails  in  1886  and  1887  did  not  exceed  20,000  tons  each  year. 

AU  of  the  o|>en  hearth  steel  works  in  the  United  States  (of  which  there  are  53) 
are  interested  in  the  above  importations,  and  also  18  Bessemer  steel  works  which  do 
not  make  rails  at  all,  or  not  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  The  non- rail-making  Bes- 
semer works  are  located  as  follows:  Six  in  Pennsylvania,  lin  Virginia,  2  in  West 
Yirffiniay  1  in  Tennessee,  5  in  Ohio,  1  in  Indiana,  and  2  in  Illinois. 

I^e  following  table  presents  the  statistics,  derived  from  official  Qovemment  sources 
of  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  calendar  years  1884,  1885, 1886,  and  1837 : 

[Net  tons  of  2,000  poonde.] 


Conunoditiet. 


Piffinm 

Sonp'iron 

Scrap-tteel 

Bar-m>n 

Inm  raiU 

Steel  raUa 

Gotton-ties 

Hoop,  tiand,  and  acroll  iron 

Steel  hoops,  ebeets,  and  plates 

Steel  inflate,  ban,  etc 

Sbeet^  pSste,  and  taggers*  iron 
Tin-piatea  and  teme-platee  . . . . 

IroB  and  steel  wire  rods 

Wiie  and  wire  rope 

AnTila,  forcings,  ete , 

Chains 

Total 


1884. 


206.381 

30.192 

8,388 

40,998 

94 

3,074 

17,518 

832 

1,500 

24,610 

7,863 

242,123 

145, 525 

2,782 

967 


733.260 


1885. 


16ft,  349 

15,480 

2,196 

35,251 

57 

2,395 

20,576 

103 

2,644 

83,718 

6,200 

256.02? 

105,148 

2,475 

642 


647,885 


1880. 


405,180 
97,636 
11,353 
32,647 

46,671 

11,561 

128 

4,719 

167,267 

6,862 

288,761 

158, 401 

2,689 

963 

669 


1, 230, 393 


1887. 


623,626 

851,028 

29,716 

40,565 

270 

164,099 

24,276 

35 

26,885 

347, 818 

8,012 

317,886 

167,272 

3,247 

1,474 

1,023 


1. 997, 241 
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OUR  IMPORTS  OF  IRON  ASD  STEEL  IN  THE  FIRST  TSX  MONTHS  OF  1888. 

We  give  below  our  reffnlai}  table,  compiled  from  the  monthly  Bummaiy  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
and  iron  ore  into  the  United  States  from  all  countries  in  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  and  the  aggregate  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1888. 

[Gross  tons.] 


Artlclee. 


Piff-lron 

Ola  and  scrap  iron  ... 

Sonp-steel 

Bar-uron 

Iron  rails 

Steel  rails 

CotUin-ties 

floop  and  scroll  iron. 

Steel  plates,  etc. 

Steel  ulooms,  etc 

Sheet  and  plate  iron . 

Tin-plates 

Wire  rods , 

Wire  and  wire  rope. . 
Anvils,  forgings,  etc 
Chains 

Total 

Iron  ore 


July. 


16.739 

1,867 

687 

2,112 

U 

4,236 

6,896 

none 

jl.MO 

10,009 

366 

27,829 

6,348 

438 

104 

91 


77,195 
66,071 


Aognst 


19,706 

3,673 

142 

4,608 

8 

4,166 

7,861 

243 

857 

8^869 

711 

29, 325 

6,567 

137 

66 

100 


83,594 
47,284 


Septem- 
ber. 


October. 


16,834 

1,046 

1,652 

8.102 

3 

1 

6,029 

10 

2.223 

7,978 

801 

25,036 

'•IS 

66 


71,679 
44,709 


85,360 
40,400 


Ten 
monfbs. 


17,392 

1691474 

5.494 

41.480 

653 

8.719 

8.725 

2e,007 

none 

21 

2,799 

65,776 

7,109 

27,801 

2 

256 

2.869 

18,738 

8,704 

88,153 

673 

6^286 

29.677 

257.203 

6,332 

87,709 

421 

S;671 

m 

1,049 

43 

773 

792,174 

611,830 


An  increase  in  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  October  as  compared  with  Angnst 
and  September  will  be  observed.  The  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  first  ten 
mouths  of  1888  amounted  to  793,174  gross  tons,  against  1,579,396  gross  tons  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1887.  The  total  imports  of  iron  ore  in  the  first  ten  mouths  of  1888 
amounted  to  511,830  gross  tons,  against  1,090,587  tons  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1887. 

Production  of  Mteel  in  the  United  States  in  1887. 

[  Ingots — gross  tons.  ] 

Bessemer  steel 2,996,033 

Open-hearth  steel 322,069 

Crucible  steel 75,376 

Other  steel '. 6,593 

Total i 3.339,071 

Deducting  ftom  the  above  the  2,119,049  gross  tons  of  steel  rails  of  all  kinds  made 
in  the  United  States  in  1887  we  have  1,220,022  gross  tons  of  steel  remaining  as  blooms, 
slabs,  billets,  and  waste. 

Cost  of  ingots. 

Pig-iron  at  $16.44  per  ton  to  1  ton  of  ingot tl5. 18 

Spiegel 2-50 

Scrap  and  old  molds 1.92 

Fuel :.         .77 

Labor 1.08 

Limestone 02 

Sttndries,  shop  acoonnte,  salaries,  etc 68 

Cost  of  1  ton  of  ingots 22.15 

Cost  of  blooms, 

fFor  1  ton  of  blooms  1.11  tons  of  ingots  are  required.] 

Cost  of  ingots,  1.11  tons,  at  122.15 |24.58 

Fuel  (coal  and  oil) :)3 

Labor 47 

Sundries,  shop  accounts,  salaries,  etc 23 

25.61 
Leas  credit  for  scrap  and  scale • 1.59 

24.02 
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Thin  ooBt  of  124.02  is  for  ordinary  rail  in^ota.    To  obtain  the  oost  of  ingota  for  bil- 
let steel  add  |3  per  ton  to  make  np  for  the  increased  oost  of  pig-iion  and  labor. 

Begular  steel  MJlets, 

[For  1  ton  of  UJlete  1.06  tons  of  blooms  are  required.  J 

1.06  tons  of  blooms,  at  127.02 •88.64. 

Fnel 85 

Labor 1.74 

Sundries,  etc 1.02 

CortofbiUete ..^ 32.25 

Special  billets  cost  from  |l  to  t^  per  ton  more,  according  to  the  material  and  care 
need  in  their  manufacture. 


SILK,  WORSTED,  AND  COTTON  BRAIDS.  .  ^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1888. 
loteaof  a  hearing  of  AVOirST  MOLL  and  W.  H.  OSB0BV,of  HewTorkCity. 

STATEMENT  OP  AITOITST  MOLL. 

Mr.  OsBOSN.  Gentlemen,  I  will  have  to  ask  your  indnlgence  for  Mr. 
Moll.  Although  he  has  been  living  in  the  country  a  great  many  years, 
he  is  not  proficient  in  the  language. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  are  the  samples  you  are  now  showing  ust 

Mr.  Moll.  Braids. 

The  Chairman.  Braids  of  ^tton  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton,  linen,  worsted,  mohair,  and  silk. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  intend  to  take  them  all  np  at  once,  do 
youf 

Mr.  Moll.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Which  will  you  begin  on  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton  at  first. 

The  Chairman.  Cotton  braids  are  covered  by  paragraph  325,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing^  goring,  snspenderB,  and  braces, 
any  of  the  foregoing  whicn  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  35  per  centum  ad  Talorem. 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  have  reference  chiefly  to  cotton  cords  and  braids. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  those  right  before  us  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton  braids.  Here  are  trimmings  that  go  under  tlie 
name  of  braid  that  come  from  the  other  side  and  are  imported.  They 
are  imix>rted  as  braids,  but  they  are  not  braids.  They  are  made  on  a 
loom. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  a  braid  made  ! 

Mr.  Moll.  A  braid  is  made  on  a  braiding  machine.  It  is  braided 
jnat  like  a  girl  braids  her  hair. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  is  woven  t 

Mr.  Moll.  The  other  is  woven. 

Mr.  Osborn.  They  are  commercially  known  as  braids.  That  is  one  of 
the  troubles. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yon  not  weave  them,  toot 
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Mr.  Moll.  Tea,  sir;  out  it  costs  me  twice  as  mach  for  the  labor  as 
what  they  sell  them  for. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  duty  do  yon  pay! 

Mr.  Moll.  We  have  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  at  present. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  that  article  you  are  now  showing  us  T 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  pays  35  per  cent.  T 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  ask  in  order  to  niake  them  here! 

Mr.  Moll.  On  all  cotton  braids 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  those  particular  braids.  Are  they  not 
made  in  this  country  at  all  T 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  try  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  made  here  by  other  people  T 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir ;  they  are  made  in  Barmen  and  Nottingham,  but 
Nottingham  can  not  make  them  so  cheap  as  Barmen  does. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  do  you  make! 

Mr.  Moll.  I  make  cotton  braids.    The  other  braids  I  import. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  do  you  want  on  cotton  braids  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Sixty  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  is  it  worth  a  pound? 

Mr.  Moll.  Do  you  mean  on  the  other  side  T 

Senator  Hiscock.  Where  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  on  the  other  side  about  45  cents. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  Moll.  Yer,  sir;  the  cotton  costs  me  nearly  as  much  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  cotton  yaruT 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  the  yarn  T 

Mr.  Moll.  No;  I  can  not  import  the  yarn.  -  This  yarn  costs  more 
than  the  braid  costs  on  the  other  side.  This  yarn  will  cost  50  and  60 
cents  a  pound.    . 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Moll.    Here.    On  the  other  side  it  is  very  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  Tl^e  yarn  T 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OSBORN.  What  is  the  price  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Moll.  The  price  on  the  other  side  is  17  cents — ^in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatof  Hiscock.  How  much  does  it  cost  here! 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  26^  cents  and  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  import  ItT 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir;  the  domestic  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  made! 

Mr.  Moll.  In  the  Eastern  States.  I  believe  we  have  a  good  many 
mills  in  the  South,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  it! 

Mr.  Moll.  I  get  it  from  Providence.  I  have  bought  it  from  the  mills, 
but  I  do  better  to  buy  from  an  agent. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  say  the  cotton  costs  you  here  how  mnch  a 
pound! 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  27  cents  a  pound ;  that  is,  the  freight  and  the 
cotton.  1  pay  for  the  cotton  26J  cents,  and  half  a  cent  for  freight  and 
expenses.    I  made  a  contract  for  a  whole  year,  to  get  it  cheaper,  but  I 
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had  to  pay  30  cents.    I  made  a  contract  only  to  have  nice  cotton  all  the 
time.    I  found  that  would  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Senator  HisoocK.  You  say  you  want  how  much  f 

Mr.  MoXiL.  Sixty  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  are  the  goods  worth  heret 

Mr.  Moll.  They  vary. 

Senator  H1SOO.GK.  tiow  much  are  they  worth  on  the  other  side  per 
pound T 

Mr.  Moll.  Forty-five  cents  a  pound  for  this  sample  [exhibiting  sam- 
ple].   The  other  costs  two  marks,  that  is  50  cents. 

Senator  Hisoock.  So  you  want  200  per  cent,  on  itt 

Mr.  Moll.  1  must  have  the  difference.    The  labor  is  more. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  labor  is  not  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moll.  More  than  that.  It  makes  a  difference  in  the  cotton  and 
a  difference  in  the  labor.  The  difference  in  labor  is  this :  If  you  have 
a  girl  here  that  would  make  75  marks  a  year  in  Germany,  you  have  to 
pay  that  girl  right  away  f  10  a  month.    That  is  six  times  as  much. 

The  Chaibuan.  Do  you  make  many  of  those  braids  T 

Mr.  Moll.  Not  in  the  last  year ;  no,  sir.  I  had  to  stop  the  machines, 
and  I  import  them  now.    I  can  do  better  to  import  them. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  You  gave  up  the  manufacture.    Is  that  what  you  mean  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  only  h^d  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  now 
you  are  asking  for  175  or  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  more  if  I  manufacture  it. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  much  does  the  yam  cost  from  which  that  braid 
is  made  t 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  27  cents. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Heret 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  abroad  T 

Mr.  Moll.  That  yam  cost  me  in  Germany  18  cents,  or  75  pfennig. 

The  Chaibman.  It  costs  9  cent^  less  in  Germany  than  here! 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  yarn  costs  18  cents  a  i>ound  in  Germany.  What 
does  the  finished  product  cost  in  Germany  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  45  cents  a  pound.  I  buy  it  for  that.  There  is  a 
profit  in  it  for  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chaibman.  At  45  cents  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  costs  in  Germany  27  cents  a  pound  to  weave  it  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  yarn  here  costs  you  27  cents ! 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  it  cost  you  here  to  weave  it  f 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  about  70  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  to  say,  what  you  pay  45  cents  a  pound  for 
over  there  it  costs  you  97  cents  a  pound  to  make,  including  your  raw 
material  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  it  costs  in  this  country  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  times  as  much  to  make  it  as  it  does  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  to  import  the  machinery  also  and  pay  a 
high  duty,  freight,  and  everything  on  it.    That  machinery  comes  from 
the  other  side. 
100  TAB 
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The  Ghaibman.  Let  as  see  about  this  yarn.  Yoa  say  it  costs  18  cents 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  less  than  18  cents.  It  costs  not  more  than  17. 
The  yarn  costs  75  pfennig. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  is  between  17  and  18  cents ;  about  17|  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  here  of  10  cents  if 
yon  imported  the  yarn. 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Under  our  bill  and  under  the  present  law.  If  you 
had  a  duty  of  52  cents  a  pound  you  could  probably  make  it,  oould  you 
noti 

Mr.  Moll.  If  we  would  only  make  a  certain  kind  of  braid ;  but  you 
see  I  have  fancy  braids  that  cost  me  a  good  deal  more. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  yarn  does  not  cost  you  any  more! 

Mr.  Moll.  You  have  a  very  flue  yarn  to  use.  Take  this  piece  of 
braid  made  of  turkey  red.    That  is  an  imported  yarn. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  pay  for  turkey  red  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Moll.  I  get  it  from  my  brother. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  it  colored  ! 

Mr.  Moll.  I  buy  it  colored.  My  brother  has  a  stock  on  hand  and  he 
gives  it  to  the  dyer  and  the  dyer  dyes  it  for  me  and  charges  me  for  it. 
I  believe  that  costs  one- third  more  for  coloring ;  33  per  cent,  more  for 
coloring ;  but  it  has  to  go  through  a  process.  If  I  want  to  use  it  here 
I  have  to  put  it  in  my  dye-house  and  prepare  it  so  that  I  will  be  able 
to  use  It  and  make  nice  goods  out  of  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  you  imported  it  and  dyed  it  here  T 

Mr.  Moll.  I  tried  that  otten. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  will  not  dot 

Mr.  Moll.  No  ;  I  could  not  flud  a  dyer  that  mad6  it  good.  Some 
manufacturers  sent  me  samples  to  try,  but  I  found  all  the  time  as  soon 
as  I  put  it  in  hot  soda  it  turned.  The  braids  I  get  from  the  other  side 
if  I  put  in  soda  get  cleaner  and  brighter  all  the  time. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  pay  per  pound  for  that! 

Mr.  Moll.  One- third  more  than  for  the  other  j  that  is,  in  Germany. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  finished  goods  f 

Mr.  Moll.  I  do  not  import  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  pay  one  third  more  per  pound  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial f 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir ;  one-third  more. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  23  cents  in  round  numbers  T 

Mr.  Moll.  If  I  get  60  cents  that  will  cover  everything.  It  will  cover 
it  all.  It  will  cover  the  turkey  red  and  everything  else.  Now  we  get 
goods  on  which  everybody  that  buys  is  defrauded.  That  is  what  the 
jobber  does.  The  importer  imports  goods  and  sends  his  travelers  out 
and  they  offer  the  goods.  The  purchaser  says,  "  Well,  can  I  get  those 
goods  in  a  particular  brand  T"  ^'  Oh,  no;  that  brand  is  not  in  the  mar- 
ket any  more."  ''How  is  that?  We've  had  it  all  the  time  right  along." 
"  Well,  I  don't  know.  We  can't  find  it  in  the  nuirket  any  more.  It  may 
be  that  that  man  don't  import  it  any  more,  or  the  manufacturer  is  out  of 
the  business."  That  is  what  the  people  say.  They  don't  like  to  go  and 
talk  so  much.  They  like  to  sell  goods  no  matter  what  kind  of  goods 
they  are;  whether  they  are  valuable  or  not.  The  importer  imports  a 
lot  of  goods  which  say  on  the  labels  '^2  yards  "  and  his  invoice  says  10 
yards,  so  he  defrauds  the  purchaser.  He  defrauds  them  by  short  meas- 
ure. He  says  on  his  price  list  "  so-called  12  yards,"  or  **  so-called  18 
yards." 
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Mr.  OsBORN.  "  Measure  not  gaarantied.'^ 

Mr.  Moll.  One  was  caught  in  Alban3%  He  bad  a  big  lawsuit,  and 
it  cost  him  much  money.    I  believiB  be  stopped  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  stop  making  these  goods?  You  say 
you  have  not  made  them  for  a  year.    Did  you  make  tbem  before  tbat  t 

Mr.  Moll.  I  made  the  goods  last  year. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Last  year  you  made  tbem^ 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  tbem  all  alone;  I  ^am  the  only  manu- 
facturer in  tbe  United  States ;  nobody  else  goes  on ;  tbere  is  no  money 
in  it;  they  are  afraid  of  it.  Tbe  linen  is  included  in  what  1  have  said 
about  cotton ;  cotton  and  linen. 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  point  is  this :  At  present  they  are  importing  cot- 
ton. Should  tbe  bill  remain  as  it  is,  undoubtedly  these  same  goods 
will  be  manufactured  in  linen  and  so  be  brought  in,  because  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  section  of  your  schedule  on  jute.  That  is  tbe  poiut  Mr. 
Moll  wisbes  to  make. 

Tbe  Chairman.  They  are  not  covered  at  all  in  our  jute  schedule t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  No,  sir.  All  tbe  manufactures,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  rigbty  are  put  at  45. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Fifty. 

The  Chairman.  Forty. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  My  suggestion  was  to  include  a  similar  clause  in  re- 
gard to  jute. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  cents  a  pound  1 

Mr.  OsBORN.  res,  sir.    Tbey  all  come  under  tbat  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Tbey  would  not  come  under  tbe  jute  braids,  would 
tbeyf 

Mr.  Moll.  No. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Now  go  to  wool.  Tbat  is  found  in  paragraph  360, 
wbicb  reads  as  follows : 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltinc^,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes, 
gimps,  cords,  cordsand  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  head- nets,  any  of  the  foregoing  which 
are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  buttons,  or  barrel- bnttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tas- 
sels or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand,  or  braided  by  machinery,  made  of  wool,  worsted, 
tbe  hair  of  tbe  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  component  material,  30  cents  per 
pound  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Wbat  do  you  say  about  wool! 

Mr.  Moll.  I  want  80  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Tbere  are  plenty  of  articles  tbat  we  can  not  make  here.  I  mean  it 
would  not  pay  to  make  tbe  fine  goods.  We  will  leave  those  to  tbe  for- 
eign countries.    We  have  enough. 

^  The  Chairman.  Our  rate  now  is  30  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Moll.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  change  it  to  80  and  40  T 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  impossible  to  make  them. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  In  your  bill  you  make  an  advance  on  the  yam  tbat  Mr. 
Moll  usesi 

The  Chairman.  Woolen  yarn? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Worsted  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Tbe  principal  one  is  from  24  cents  to  40,  and  36  ad  va- 
lorem to  40. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Point  out  tbat  clause. 

Mr  OsBORN.  It  comes  under  section  354  of  your  bill. 

Tbe  Chairman,  Valued  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound,  35 
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cents  per  pound ;  valned  at  above  40  cents  per  poond  and  not  ezeeed- 
ing  60  cents  per  poand,  35  cents  |)er  pound  and  40  per  oent.  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pounds  40  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  OsBOBN   The  principal  yam  used  is  over  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  yarn  cost! 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  sometimes  8  and  9  shillings  a  pound  in  En^gland. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  This  question  was  discussed  with  Mr.  Search,  to  whom 
yon  gave  the  advance  in  yarn.  Mr.  Moll  placed  an  order  witb  him  with 
the  expectation  it  would  go  forth  next  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  worsted  yarn  used  entirely  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Moll.  I  have  to  say  that  I  make  little  money,  and  I  take  ev^y 
advantage;  but  I  like  to  use  American  yarn  only  for  the  pnrpoee.  I 
told  Mr.  Search  that  we  must  have  an  outlet  for  our  goods;  we  oonld 
not  buy  domestic  yams  and  have  no  room  to  put  them ;  we  most  have 
people  to  buy  them.  I  f  you  get  the  goods  in  cheaper  from  the  other  side, 
ready -made,  then  we  can  not  make  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  this  apply  to  fringes  and  cords  as  well  as 
braids  f  ^ 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  This  applies  to  cords,  braids,  and  all. 

Mr.  Moll.  All  the  same.    It  don't  make  any  difference.    It  is  all 

ade  on  a  braider. 
°^The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  cords,  fringes,  and  galloons  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  call  these  samples  t 

Mr.  Moll.  These  are  lacing  cords  for  ladies'  lacings. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  made  of  silk  T 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton  filler. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  not  wool. 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir;  cotton  filler  and  silk. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  speak  of  80  cents  a  pound  and  40  per 

nt.  ad  valorem,  are  you  speaking  of  wool  or  silkt 

Mr.  Moll.  Wool|J)ut  it  is  not  cotton  wool  there. 

The  Chaibman.  where  are  your  braids  and  cordsl 

Mr.  Moll.  Here  they  are  [exhibiting  samples]. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  all  wool  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir.  Some  have  a  little  silk,  or  one  tiiread  silk  and 
one  thread  mohair. 

The  Chaibman.  ISo.  1  is  mohair;  No.  2  is  mohair  and  silk,  and  No.  3 
double  mohair  I 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Now  you  had  better  go  to  silk. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  covered  by  paragraph  376,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  gallooDA,  fringes, 
cords,  and  tassels,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  buttons,  ana 
oruan^ents,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valae,  50 
per  ctfutum  ad  valorem. 

What  do  you  want  there  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Eourdollars  a  ponnd  for  thecolors  and  (3  apound  in  black. 
Here  are  some  French  goods  [exhibiting  sample].  That  silk  costs  in 
France  11  cents,  and  it  is  invoiced,  in  r^dy-mades,  9  cents  or  9}  cents 
per  line. 

The  Chaibman.  IsitallsUkt 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  HisooOK.  How  much  a  pound  is  that  ? 

The  Ghaibman.  Without  the  duty  what  does  it  costi 

Mr.  Moll.  It  should  cost  on  the  other  side  40  cents  for  an  ounce. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ounces  in  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Sixteen. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  (6.40  a  pound  T 

Semilor  Hisoook.  That  is  the  black? 

Mr.  Moll.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  We  give  yoti  $3  a  pound  on  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  give  you  (3.20. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Mr.  Moll  asks  (4. 

The  Chairman.  F<tar  dollars  on  colors.  What  does  that  cost  in 
eolorsY 

Mr.  Moll.  That  is  dear.    There  are  only  11  ounces  to  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  in  France  T 

Mr.  Moll,  It  is  just  as  dear  to  make  tbem  there  as  it  is  here.  The 
French  people  don't  send  them  over  here,  I  think. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  makes  themt 

Mr.  Moll.  I  make  them. 

Senator  Hisoook.  We  give  you  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  difference 
between  the  silk  thread,  or  the  raw  material  from  which  it  is  made,  and 
the  finished  product,  under  this  bill.  If  we  made  that  difference  oq^all 
manufactures  above  that,  and  the  goods  from  which  they  are  made,  we 
wooM  be  making  the  bill  pretty  strong. 

Mr.  Moll.  The  French  people  send  their  goods  over  here  as  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Mr.  Moll  means  they  send  the  goods  out  of  their  surplus 
stock,  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Moll.  How  they  arrrtnge  their  business  I  do  not  understand,'bat 
I  know  every  manufacturer  has  only  one  man  that  gets  them  here.  He 
does  not  sell  to  two  or  three  different  people,  but  only  to  one  man. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  New  York  f 

Mr.  Moll.  In  New  York. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  consignment  T 

Mr.  Moll.  The  manufacturer  or  importer  says,  "  We  buy  those  goods,'' 
but  I  believe  there  is  a  trick,  that  we  can  not  see  into. ;  They  don't  pay 
for  those  goods,  Iknow,  until  they  are  sold.  Sixty  days  afterthose  goods 
are  sold  they  are  paid  for. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  make  those  black  goods  Y 

Mr.  Moll.  I  make  them.  I  would  like  to  make  more.  I  have  plenty 
of  machinery  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  so  that 
I  can  sell  them  at  a  profit. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  sell  them  for  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Moll.  I  am  satisfied  if  I  get  as  much  for  the  making  as  the  silk 
cost  me.  That  costs  me  27  cents  an  ounce ;  altogether  54  cents  an 
ounce. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  the  silk  T 

Mr.  Moll.  No;  the  braid.  The  silk  costs  27  cents  and  I  ask  27  cents 
tQ  make  it.  That  is  about  $9  per  pound.  If  I  get  10  per  cent,  profit 
that  is  what  I  need  to  keep  going.    That  brings  it  up  to  about  $11. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  costs  you  $8.64.  We  have  given  you  $4.24  per 
pound  duty.    We  have  given  you  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  The  great  objection  is  to  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr*  Moll.  An  ad  valorem  rate  will  not  do.  A  man  will  steal  $100 
Just  as  quick  as  he  will  $1  if  you  give  him  a  chance.  I  like  to  have  the 
duty  specific. 
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Senator  Hiscock,  Is  there  anything  more  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  We  want  a  specific  rate,  if  possible,  on  silk  goods. 

Mr.  Moll.  We  want  everything  specific,  to  keep  the  people  square 
on  the  other  side  as  well  as  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  about  that.  I  would  like  to  make 
specific  duty  whenever  possible.  We  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  all 
you  ,want.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  said  to  80  cents  a  pound  on 
these  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Moll.  Eighty  cents  a  pouud  is  not  too  much. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Will  you  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  argument  I  listened 
to  today  on  the  subject  of  felt Y  The  material  that  Mr.  Moll  usea to 
manufacture  these  goods  is  precisely  the  same  as  felt.  The  yarn  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  condition.  They  use  the  raw  wool  to  make  felt  and 
the  man  that  makes  the  yam  uses  the  wool.  They  ask  50  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Moll  asks  80  cents  a  pound  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Moll.  The  principal  yarn  is  mohair,  to  make  tailor  trimmings  of. 
That  mohair  costs  in  England  8, 9, 10,  and  12  shillings  a  pound.  That 
is  very  low.  I  do  not  want  to  use  it.  I  use  what  pays  the  best  for  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  so  high.  Eighty  per  cent,  would  not  be  enough. 
We  leave  that  to  the  Germans.  They  buy  the  yarn  in  England  and 
take  it  over  to  Germany,  make  the  goods,  and  send  them  here.  We  can 
nof  work  against  those  people. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  pay  12  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  yarn  in  Germany,  yet  they  manufacture  and  ship  the  goods 
here  at  a  price  we  can  not  touch. 


COBALT  AND  COBALT  ORE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1888. 
STATEMEITT  OF  JOSEPH  WHABTOS. 

Mr.  Whaeton.  I  find  on  page  166,  line  1976,  cobalt  and  cobalt  ore 
on  the  free  list.    Cobalt  is  a  metal,  just  like  nickel  or  gold. 

The  Chaibman.  Cobalt  oxide  pays  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whaeton.  That  ought  to  pay  si^ty,  but  that  is  not  the  thing  I 
am  talking  about  now.  The  apothecaries  have  a  fashion  of  calling 
arsenic  cobalt.  If  you  go  to  buy  fly-paper,  which  has  been  covered 
over  with  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  you  will  find  the  druggist  calls  that 
cobalt,  but  it  is  totally  wrong.  If  you  put  cobalt  on  the  free  list  it  will 
be  likely  to  make  trouble  some  day. 

Senator  Hiscock.  It  is  there  already. 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  ought  not  to  be  there,  because  that  is  not  what  it 
meant.  What  you  mean  there  when  you  say  cobalt  is  arsenic.  It  is 
just  this  vicious  slang  of  calling  arsenic  cobalt  that  will  some  day  lead 
to  trouble.  Some  fellow  will  import  cobalt  and  will  say  *'  that  is  cobadt 
and  cobalt  is  on  the  free  list."  Cobalt  ore  has  always  been  on  the  free 
list,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  particular  objection  to  be  made 
to  that;  but  cobalt  should  not  be  on  the  free  list.  Further,  I  want  to 
observe  that  the  analogy  of  nickel  in  ore  of  5  cents  a  pound  and  in 
matte  10  cents,  and  the  finished  nickel  at  20  cents  ought  to  follow 
strictly  the  example  of  copper,  which  runs  about  in  same  proportion. 
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RICE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  18, 1888. 

Statement  of  CHABLE8  E.  FOWLER,  pxeddent  of  Fowler's  Bice  Company, 

Sew  Tork  City. 

The  Ohaibman.  State  what  yoa  have  to  say. 

Mr.  FowLSB.  There  is  an  inconsiBtency  in  the  bill.  Yon  have  nn- 
cleaned  rice  and  rice  flonr  and  meal,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  rice, 
broken,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  known  commercially  as  No. 
12- wire  sieve,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  present  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  that  rice  flour  and  rice  meal  should  pay  20  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  law  T 

Mr.  FowLEB.  I  now  show  you  samples  of  what  is  called  rice  meal 
under  the  present  ruling.  It  is  a  breaking  up  of  the  grains  of  rice, 
making,  as  it  is  commonly  called  now,  granulated  rice  meal.  In  com- 
mon expression  we  call  this  granulated  rice.  I  also  show  the  committee  a 
sample  of  rice  flour,  which  is  used  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  brewers. 
It  does  jiot  amount  to  much.  Here  is  a  sample  of  rice  which  is  broken 
np  and  called  granulated  or  broken  rice.  It  is  now  admitted  under 
No.  12  sieve  at  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  that  cost! 

Mr.  Fowt.BB.  In  bond  or  duty  paid? 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  bond. 

Mr.  FowLEB.  It  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  2  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Per  pound  f 

Mr.  FoWLEB.  Yes,  sir;  in  bond. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  more  than  our  rate  on  that  We  have  re- 
dnced  the  rate  on  that. 

Mr.  FowLEB.  The  rate  in  the  Mills  bill  is  15  per  cent.,  as  against  20 
as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  made  it  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  difficulty  f 

Mr.  FowLEB.  You  have  aclause  that  rice  flour  shall  pay  half  a  cent 
a  pound.    That  is  a  mistake.    That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  T 

Mr.  FowLEB.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others. 

The  Chaibman.  Altogether  T 

Mr.  FowLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  it  costs 
a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  EowLBB.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  must  cost  more. 

Mr.  FoWLEB.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  made  from  the  refuse,  the 
screenings,  and  the  small  particles  of  rice. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  not  the  others  Y 

Mr.  FowLEB.  No,  sir ;  they  are  made  from  that  size  grain  [exhibits 
sample]. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  that  rice  flour  cost  f 

Mr.  FowXEB.  At  the  pre^sent  time  about  2  or  2^  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Iu  bond  Y 

Mr.  FoWLEB.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Albbich.  Does  it  not  cost  any  more  than  the  other  t 

Mr.  FowLEB.  A  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  for  brewers'  use.  Here  is 
an  article  [exhibiting  sample]  that  the  Government  saw  fit  to  set  aside 
a  while  ago  as  broken  rice.    That  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  think  we  should  put  up  rice  flour  t 

Mr.  FowLEB.  No,  sir;  they  should  all  be  assessed  alike.  Bice  floor, 
rice  meal,  and  granulated  rice  that  will  go  through  a  No.  12  sieve. 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  should  all  be  alike  1 

Mr.  FowLEB.  Yes,  sir;  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  « 

The  Ghaibman.  Or  a  half  a  cent! 

Mr.'FowLEB.  No;  we  could  not  stand  that.  The  brewers  would  not 
use  it.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  we  understand  what  you  want. 

Mr.  FowLEB.  It  is  a  substitute  for  malt.  If  it  goes  beyond  a  certain 
price  the  brewers  will  not  use  it.  What  we  want  is  that  rice  flour, 
rice  meal,  or  granulated  rloe  that  will  go  through  a  No.  12  sieve  shall 
pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  We  want  it  one  rate  all  the  way 
through. 


DUTCH  METAL  LEAP. 

Wednesday,  December  19, 1888. 
STATEMEirr  OF  KOBEET  E.  HASTINGS,  OF  PHUABELPEIA. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  came  down  simply  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
our  employes,  the  gold  and  silver  beaters,  and  to  say  that  if  you  can 
give  us  sufficient  protection  on  Dutch  metal  leaf,  we  are  ready  to  man- 
ufacture it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Allison.  Do  you  mean  Dutch  metal ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Dutch  metal.    Gold-leaf  has  always  been  protected. 

Mr.  Allison.  Wc  have  increased  gold-leaf  from  $1.60  to  f  2  per 
pack. 

Mr.  MoBBiLL.  Can  you  make  gold-leaf  so  it  will  be  of  a  bronze  color 
after  putting  it  on  f  , 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  opposite  is  the  case.  Bronze  powders  are  made 
of  a  gold  color.  Bronze  powders  run  in  probably  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
difl'erent  shades;  gold-leaf  in  but  two  or  three. 

Mr.  MoBBiLL.  But  say  I  want  to  produce  the  effect  of  bronze  with 
gold-leaf  on  the  statue  of  Liberty  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  could  we 
have  anything  in  the  shape  of  bronze  or  copper  or  gold  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  the  bright  untarnished  bronze  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  bronze  is  the  cheapest,  and  consequently  we  do 
not  attempt  to  make  gold-le£^  to  imitate  bronze.  The  attempt  is  in  the 
other  direction. 

Mr.  MoBBiLL.  I  want  it  to  show  the  color  of  bright  bronze,  but  do 
not  want  it  to  look  brassy. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  color  of  gold  leaf. 

Mr.  MoBBiLL.  I  did  not  know  but  there  was  some  mode  of  making 
gold-leaf  of  the  shade  of  bronze. 
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Mt.  Hastings.  We  could  not  piodace  in  goldleaf  all  the  colors 
capable  of  being  produced  in  bronze.  The  color  universally  used  is  the 
same.  The  gold-beaters  made  the  statement  that  the  proprietors  or 
employers  were  with  them  in  the  desire  to  have  the  Dutch-metal  leaf 
protected;  and  we  want  to  confirm  their  statement.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  to  manufacture  here,  if  protection  sufficient  to  encourage 
such  manufacture  is  provided,  and  we  are  glad  to  confirm  their  statement 
to  that  effect.  The  gold-leaf  business  is  in  such  a  condition  that  a  large 
namber  are  oat  of  employment,  and  instead  of  making  full  time  they 
are  idle  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Allison.  Why! 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  account  of  the  substitution  of  Dutch  metal. 

Mr.  Allison.  ISfot  because  gold-leaf  is  made  abroad  ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  no;  but  the  foreign  manufacturer  keeps  the  price 
down  so  close,  that  the  workmen  here  have  to  adjust  their  wages  to 
this  competition.  That  makes  their  wages  for  what  they  do,  very  low 
For  instaqce,  we  had  a  letter  from  a  party  in  Ftlrth  (I  am  sony  I  have 
destroyed  it)  offering  to  lay  down  in  our  office,  duty  free  and  all  cus- 
toms charges,  etc,  paid,  gold-leaf  at  the  same  price  it  costs  us  to  man- 
ufactnre  a  package,  by  giving  the  men  the  present  wages. 

Mr.  Allison.  Is  the  additional  duty  on  goldleaf  necessary  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allison.  Senator  Vance  is  going  to  attack  the  increase  on  gold- 
leaf. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  very  sorry,  for  I  think  the  men  are  now  very 
poorly  paid.  The  work  runs  in  seasons,  and  they  are  idle  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time,  so  that  while  at  work  they  are  paid  $11 ;  in  reality  the 
average  is  very  much  below  that.  I  know  it  is  difficult  in  a  question  of 
this  kind  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat ;  but  in  our  particular  busi- 
ness I  never  knew  a  more  depressed  set  of  men,  because  they  have  to 
compete  with  the  very  lowest  wages  of  underi)aid  labor  in  Europe.  I 
have  traveled  all  over  Europe,  and  I  can  say  this :  In  England  the  in- 
dustry is  entirely  destroyed.  Take  London,  with  4,000,000  of  people, 
and  there  is  not  a  gold-leaf  factory  there  that  employs  20  people.  We 
would  like  the  Dutch  metal  so  arranged  that  we  could  give  the  manu- 
£EU)tare  of  it  to  the  surplus  labor  in^this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  least  protection  that  would  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  manafactnre  of  Dutch  metal  in  this  country  T 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sincerely  speaking,  I  think  what  they  have  asked,  10 
cents  a^  hundred,  is  below  what  I  would  call  the  minimum.  It  is  what 
the  workingmen.  have  asked  you  for.  Without  any  interest  of  my  own, 
if  I  had  been  asked,  I  should  have  said  three  or  four  times  that;  but  if 
they  are  satisfied  with  that,  very  well.  It  certainly  will  not  grant  them 
very  high  wages,  but  will  give  them  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  50  cents  for  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Dutch  metal  cost  abroad  in  the  leaf? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  can  be  imported  here  for  about  60  cents  for  500 
leaves. 

Mr.  HSNRY.  I  sell  it  now  for  from  70  to  95  cents  a  pack ;  whatever  I 
can  get 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  abroad  T 

Mr.  Henri;.  I  buy  it  from  the  importers  in  exchange  for  gold-leaf. 
The  gold-leaf  is  not  profitable  to  import  at  present  with  the  present 
state  of  wages. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  importers  pay  for  it  on 
Uie  other  side! 
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Mr.  Hbnby.  About  40  centfiTa  pack. 

The  Ohaibman.  Of  500  leaves  T 

Mr.  Henbt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  all  that  information. 

Mr.  Henbt.  I  think  the  men  place  the  figures  high.  A  party  told 
me,  who  sells  a  great  deal  of  it,  that  he  conld  import  it  for  aboat  52  cents 
a  pack.  I  think  the  dnty,  the  shrinkage,  and  everything  will  amount 
to  about  2  centd  a  pack,  in  the  case  of  Dutch  metal  it  may  amount  to 
4,000  packs,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more.  May  I  submit  to  you  a  few 
letters  I  received  yesterday  f 

The  Ohaibman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  There  is  one  thing  you  stated  that  I  would  like  to 
inquire  about^  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  gold-leaf  could  not  be 
imported  now  T 

Mr.  Henbt.  Not  at  the  present  wages  profitably. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Is  it  all  made  here  T 

Mr.  Henbt.  Pretty  nearly  all  is  made  here.  There  has  been  some 
imported. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  men  have  so  adjusted  their  wages  as  to  meet 
the  duty  as  it  now  stands.  The  wages  are  only  $  11  a  week ;  and  as  I 
stated  to  Senator  Allison,  my  own  men  have  had  but  four  days'  time 
for  the  last  three  months,  so  that  really  (11  a  week  does  not  amount  to 
(550  a  year. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  Dutch  metal  takes  the  place  of  this  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  would  like  to  have  such  protection  on  Dutch 
mej^al  as  would  enable  us  to  use  the  surplus  labon  It  is  a  very  fine 
trade.  It  requires  keen  judgment.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  when 
the  men  say  111  a  week  it  means  when  they  are  working. 


RATTANS,  REEDS,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  CHAELE8  H.  \iAirO,  Jr.,  of  the  Wakefield  Kattan 
Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  F.  H.  COWPERTHWAITE,  of  the  Union  Eat^ 
tan  Mannfactnring  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  E.  T. ;  and  W.  J.  COLOAE,  of 
the  Eattan  and  Cane  Company,  of  New  Tork  City. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  present 
Mr.  Lang,  who  represents  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company,  and  Mr. 
Cowperthwaite,  who  represents  the  Union  Battan  Company,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T.  They  desire  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  classification  and 
the  advantage  of  a  specific,  instead  of  an  ad  valorem,  duty,  and  the 
amount  of  duty  on  rattans  and  the  products  thereof. 

STATEMEET  OF  CHAELES  H.  LAEO,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  find  on  the  free  list,  on  page  184  of  your  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds,  and  osier  or  willow,  nnmanafactar^d. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  in  regard 
to  these  materials,  over  which  there  seems  to  be  now,  as  there  has  been 
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in  the  past,  more  or  less  misauderstandiDg.  I  want  to  submit  samples 
of  the  raw  material — ^therattan^  which  as  a  raw  material  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  con  tin  ne  fi'ee,  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh»  Are  those  rattans  nnmannfactared  T 

Mr.  Lang.  Those  rattans  arennmannfactared.  That  is  in  accordance 
with  onr  desire  to  have  them  continued  on  the  f^ree  list  just  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Ghaibman.  Oar  provision  covers  that  as  we  have  itt 

Mr.  Lang.  Tonr  provision  covers  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Where  do  these  rattans  come  from  T  i 

Mr.  Lang.  They  come  from  India.  The  shipping  point  for  this  rat- 
tan is  Singapore.  The  rattans  are  gathered  principally  on  the  islands 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  taken  by  the  natives  to  Singapore, 
where  they  are  handled  by  the  Chiuese,  assorted,  cleaned,  washed,  the 
enamel  removed  on  some  grades,  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  the  samples  you  show  us  been  treated  in 
any  way  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Not  in  any  way  except  perhaps  that  they  have  been 
washed  in  water. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  enamel  on  them  now. 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  their  nature.  It  is  the  nature  of  most  rattans  to 
have  the  enamel  on  them.  Certain  qualities  of  rattan  are  susceptible 
of  being  cleaned ;  that  is,  the  removal  of  the  enamel.  They  term  it 
^^  cleaning  "  them  in  the  East.  That  is  done  by  the  natives  twisting  and 
bending  them  around  a  bamboo  post  set  upright  in  the  ground.  There 
are  certain  rattans  that  can  be  cleaned  in  that  way.  We  import  them  in 
large  quantities  for  the  best  grades  of  chair  cane.  At  present  prices  they 
cost,  landed  here,  about  13  cents  a  pound.  I  have  no  samples  here  of 
the  best  grades  of  rattan.  To  bring  these  samples  here  only  occurred 
to  me  yesterday,  and  I  took  them  out  of  our  retail  store  in  Boston. 
These  were  the  only  i^pecimens  I  could  find  then. 

The  Ghaibuan.  Are  they  usually  cut  the  length  of  these  samples  or 
are  they  longer? 

Mr.  Lang.  They  run  fix)m  6  to  16  and  18  feet  in  length.  They  come 
to  us  in  both  straight  and  bent  bundles.  Now  here  is  some  chair  cane. 
[Exhibiting  sampled 

The  Chaibuan.  Before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us 
how  yon  distinguish  between  rattan  and  reeds. 

Mr.  Lang.  Here  [exhibiting  sample]  is  the  raw  material.  The  reeds 
are  the  piths  or  cores  of  that  material. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  the  enamel  taken  off? 

Mr.  Lang.  With  the  enamel  taken  off. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  pith  or  core! 

Mr.  Lang.  I  mean  that  the  reed  is  the  core  of  the  rattan. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  no  article  commercially  known  as  reeds 
except  rattan  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Beeds  manufactured  from  rattan. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  when  you  say  reeds  unmanufactured,  is  not 
that  a  misnomer! 

Mr.  Lang.  It  is.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  form  in  which  the 
thing  has  been  expressed  in  previous  bills.  The  result  is  that  reeds 
have  been  imported  into  this  country  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
some  concerns  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  and  others  not;  and 
suits  are  now  pendiiig  against  the  Oovernment  for  the  recovery  of  duty 
paid. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  import  those  as  reeds  free  of  duty  now  T 
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Mr.  Lang.  We  have  done  so.  In  the  case  of  one  lot  which  we  im- 
ported from  China  as  a  sample  lot,  from  Uoug-Eong,  we  paid  no  dnty ; 
hut  I  think  the  very  next  week  reeds  were  imported  by  others  that  did 
pay  a  duty. 

Mr.  OowPERTHWAiTE.  Our  company  has  paid  duty  on  reeds. 

Mr.  Lang.  Yon  have  always  paid  duty,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  CowPERTHWAiTE.  Always.  We  are  trying  now  to  get  a  return 
of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  manufactured  reed,  though. 

Mr.  COWPERTHWAITE.  Still  it  is  a  manufactured  rattan.  They  as- 
sess the  duty  under  the  name  of  manufactured  rattan,  but  they  are  im- 
ported as  reeds. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  tariff  of  1883  sajTs  : 

Rattans  and  reeda,  mannfaotored  bat  not  made  np  into  completed  articles. 

Now,  on  the  theory  that  a  reed  is  a  rattan  manufactured  they  have 
collected  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  theory-  that  a  reed  is  not  a 
manufactured  article  it  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  seems  to 
have  all  happened  according  to  the  day  on  which  they  came  in.  I  do 
not  know  how  those  who  have  not  paid  duty  on  the  articles  have  avoided 
it.  There  have  been  difterent  ways  of  invoicing.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  called  rattan  cores.  I  saw  one  manifest  of  a  steamer  coming  fix>m 
Hamburg  at  one  time  where  they  were  called  so  many  bundles  of  rattan 
cores. 

Mr.  COWPERTHWAITE.  Pith  of  rattan. 

Mr.  Lang.  That  means  the  reed  and  nothing  else;  It  was  probably 
invoiced  in  that  form,  or  at  least  I  thought  so  at  the  time^  to  get  rid  of 
paying  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Rattan  not  further  manufactured  than  reeds  woald 
cover  the  case,  would  it  not  Y 

Mr.  Lang.  I  don't  know  but  it  would. 

Setiator  Aldrigh.  Are  rattans  used  for  any  other  purpose,  except  to 
make  reeds  f  That  is  an  intermediate  process  always,  I  suppose,  is  it 
not! 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the  chair  cane,  which  is  the  result  of 
stripping  from  the  outside  of  that  macerial,  which  is  rattan,  about  four 
or  five  strands.  That  has  to  go  through  a  shaving  and  gauging  process 
to  get  it  into  the  proper  shape,  and  here  is  the  way  it  comes  out  [ex- 
hibiting sample].  In  splitting  off  this  outside  covering,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  getting  this  chair  cane,  a  core  or  round  reed  is  the  result. 

Senator  Albrich.  It  is  stripped  by  machinery,  I  take  it  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes;  these  strips  are  taken  off  by  machinery. 

Senator  Albrich.  Is  the  splitting  done  by  machinery  f 

Mr.  Lang.  The  splitting  is  done  by  machinery.  The  outside  strands 
of  this  rattan  are  taken  off  by  machinery  and  the  core  or  pith  passed 
through  a  round  knife. 

Senator  Albrich.  Is  the  same  process  used  in  China? 

Mr.  Lang.  Ko,  sir. 

Senator  Albrich.  How  is  the  stripping  done  there  f 

Mr.  Lang.  The  stripping  is  done  in  China  by  hand  entirely.  Tne 
Chinese  houses  are  making  inquiries  here — I  would  not  say  the  China- 
men, but  somebody  in  the  interest  of  Chinamen  is  making  inquiries 
here  now  with  regard  to  shippinjj  machinery  out  there.  That  is  a  thing 
that  we  fear  very  much.  I  would  like  to  explain  a  little  with  regard  to 
what  the  Chinese  do  with  rattan,  they  being  the  largest  consumers  of 
rattan  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    They  use  the  outside 
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surface  of  this  rattan  for  almost  every  conceivable  domestic  parpose 
and  everything  else.  They  make  their  cordage  out  of  it  for  their  junks ; 
they  use  cordage  made  out  of  this  rattan  by  twisting  it.  Every  article 
exported  from  China,  almost — ^packages  of  fire-crackers,  bales  of  silk, 
chests  of  tea,  packages  of  rice,  and  everything  of  that  character — is 
wrapped  and  corded  with  the  ontside  surface  of  rattan.  It  is  very 
tough,  and  is  admirable  for  that  purpose.  The  result  of  what  I  have 
stated  is  that  they  obtain  large  quantities  of  the  cores  or  pith  for  which 
they  have  no  use  at  all. 

Senator  Ai^dbich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  rattans  themselves  do  not 
grow  in  any  part  of  China  f 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Their  whole  supply  comes  from  these  islands  Y 

Mr.  LANa.  Their  whole  supply  comes  from  south  of  there,  700  or  800 
miles,  from  the  Islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  I  do  not  think 
any  rattan  grows  in  China  anywhere. 

Mr.  COWPEBTHWAITE.  I  ucver  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Lang.  Their  supply  comes  from  the  same  source  ours  does. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  the  removal  of  the  outside  covering  and  the 
splitting  process  is  all  done  by  hand. 

Mr.  Lang.  Is  done  by  hand,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  ever  had  any  machinery  there  for  the  ptirpose.  They  are  evidently 
thinking  about  it.  I  believe  they  are,  and  I  am  led  to  tbinjk  so  for  this 
reason :  We  have  a  factory  in  San  Francisco.  We  started  some  ten 
years  ago  there.  Formerly  we  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  and  sent 
all  our  goods  there.  Five  or  six  years  ago  we  commenced  manufactur- 
ing there  ourselves,  and  now  manufacture  pretty  much  all  the  goods 
that  we  sell  on  that  coast  in  San  Francisco.  The  Chinamen  there  have 
made  efforts  several  times  to  obtain  access  to  our  factory,  apparently 
with  the  idea  of  discovering  our  means  and  methods  of  producing  rattan 
and  manipulating  it.  One  Chinaman  came  there  and  applied  to  our 
foreman,  as  he  told  me,  offering  him  $75  and  also  to  work  for  nothing, 
to  be  permitted  to  go  in  there  and  stay  three  months.  1  saw  in  the 
Chinese  stores,  in  San  Francisco,  photographs  of  chairs  that  we  pro- 
duce in  San  Francisco,  which  were  photographed  in  Hong-Kong.  Evi- 
dently they  bought  our  chairs  in  San  Francisco,  shipped  them  to  Hong- 
Kong,  and  reproduced  them  there — they  were  identically  our  pattern — 
and  sent  photographs  back  to  San  Francisco  with  the  prices  on  them. 
I  mention  that  simply  to  show  that  they  are  evidently  s^ter  us. 

Senator  Ai^dbioh.  Do  you  want  both  of  the  articles  to  remain  on  the 
fkreelistt 

Mr.  Lang.  Ko,  sir.  I  want  rattan  unmanufactured  to  remain  on  the 
free  list.  I  want  reeds  manufactured  from  rattan  to  have  a  specific 
duty  of  some  kind  put  upon  them  and  have  them  described  as  reeds 
manufactured  from  rattan,  so  as  to  remove  this  ambiguity  now  connected 
with  tlie  matter,  and  so  that  the  duties,  whatever  they  ipay  be,  may  be 
levied  intelligently  and  the  Government  may  not  be  obliged  to  defend 
themselves,  as  they  are  now  doing,  against  suits  brought  because  the 
thing  was  not  properly  provided  for  in  the  first  place.  Whatever  is 
done,  whether  they  be  free  or  whether  they  pay  an  ad  valorem  or  specific 
duty,  should  be  intelligently  recorded,  and  recorded  in  such  a  way  as 
can  be  understood  by  those  familiar  with  the  business,  which  never  has 
been  done  heretofore. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  import  reeds  at  all  ? 

Mr.  IiANa.  No  sir;  we  never  imported  but  one  lot  and  those  we  im- 
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ported  from  Ghina.    I  say  we  do  not.    Oar  San  Francisco  hoase  has 
imported  some  reeds  from  China. 

The  CHAiBiiiAN.  How  is  the  rattan  imported!  Do  yon  import  that 
by  the  bundle  or  by  the  poand  T 

Mr.  Lano.  Batt'in  is  described  in  the  invoice  by  piculs,  a  picul 
being  aboat  133  pounds. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  much  a  picul  f 

Mr.  LANa.  Tes;  we  purchase  rattan  by  the  picuL 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  a  picul  T 

Mr.  Lang.  That  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  rattan.  The  best 
quality  of  our  rattan,  landed  in  Boston,  costs  us  to-day  sohiething  like 
13  cents  a- pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  are  the  reeds  imported! 

Mr.  Lang.  The  reeds  are  imported  by  the  pound,  as  I  understand  it;. 

Mr.  GowPEBTHWAiTE.  By  the  picul — the  same  way  f 

Mr.  LANa.  By  the  picul  from  Ghina,  but  by  the  pound  from  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Albbich.  They  come  from  both  places,  then  f 

Mr.  LANa.  They  come  from  both  places.  Our  competition  is  from 
Ghina  and  Germany  both. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  make  reeds  from  the  rat- 
tans in  Germany  f 

Mr.  LANa.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.*  They  remove  the  outside  covering  by  machinery 
the  same  as  you  do,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Machinery  similar  to  yours  or  machinery  of  their 
own! 

Mr.  LANa.  I  presume  it  must  be  similar  in  its  workings  to  ours,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  ours,  for  the  reason  tliat  we  have 
been  recently  informed  by  a  machinist  in  Massachusetts  that  he  was 
approached  by  European  parties  and  asked  to  manufacture  cane  ma- 
chinery. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  not  the  machinery  for  removing  the  outside 
an  American  invention  t 

Mr.  LANa.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  invented  by  Massachusetts  parties. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Was  that  originally  the  basis  of  your  company? 

Mr.  LANa.  We  paid  a  royalty  on  the  invention  as  long  as  the  patents 
lasted  for  the  machine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  no  patents  now  9 

Mr.  LANa.  There  are  no  patents  in  existence  except  on  special  parts 
or  some  things  which  are  not  material  to  themanufacture  of  the  rattan. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  price  of  reeds  in  Hamburg  f 

Mr.  LANa.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  price  in  Ghina  T 

Mr.  LANa.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  could  only  state  what  they  are 
selling  for  here  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gan  you  give  the  price  abroad,  Mr.  Gowper 
thwaite  f 

Mr.  GOWPEBTHWAITE.  Of  What  T 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Of  reeds. 

Mr.  LANa.  The  price  varies. 

Mr.  GOWPEBTHWAITE.  The  price  varies.    I  suppose  the  average 
price  would  be  about  10  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that  in  Germany  or  Prance  f 

Mr.  GOWPEBTHWAITE.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  in  Germany.    There 
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is  no  market  there.  The  manafactarers  have  control  of  them,  and  they 
ship  here  and  invoice  to  snit  themseivcH. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ten  cents  is  the  Chinese  price  f 

Mr.  CowPBBTHWAiTE.  They  have  agents  here  and  send  the  articles 
to  the  agents.    What  they  are  invoiced  at  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  the  price  10  cents  for  any  quality  f 

Mr.  CowPEBTHWAiTE.  According  to  the  quality.  The  quality  varies. 
For  smooth  reeds  12  or  15  cents,  and  for  rough  reeds  from  8  to  10  cents, 
would  perhaps  be  the  average  prices. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  buys  the  reeds  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  LAi9a.  They  are  bought  by  people  who  work  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  bought  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
manufacturers  of  baby  carriages  and  chairs.  Then  the  whip  manufiEMst- 
urersbny  considerable  quantities  of  large-sized  reeds. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Are  there  many  reeds  imported  f 

Mr.  LANa.  I  do  not  know  how  large  a  quantity. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  reed  is  a  raw  material  for  chair  manufacturers 
and  baby-carriage  manufacturers. 

Mr.  LANa.  It  is  not  a  raw  material. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  has  to  be  manufactured  over  again. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  their  raw  material. 

Mr.  Lang.  It  is  their  raw  material.  Speaking  for  the  Wakefield 
Rattan  Gompany^  and  for  nobody  else,  we  must,  in  order  to  maintain 
our  business  as  it  should  be,  as  it  has  been,  have  this  rattan  to  work 
from  its  original  state;  because  the  largest  number  of  men  that  we  have 
employed  have  b^n  employed  on  the  waste  that  comes  from  working 
this  rattan.  Barring  ourselves,  nobody  else  makes  any  use  of  this  waste 
whatever  except  to  put  under  their  boilers.  This  js  a  material  which 
comes  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  this  chair  cane  after  it  is  cut 
from  the  outside  of  the  rattan,  of  which  we  make  such  articles  as  I  now 
show  yon  [exhibiting  samples],  and  employ  in  the  making  of  those  ar- 
ticles perhaps  four  hundred  men.  Unless  we  can  get  that  material  we 
can  not  employ  those  hands ;  and  we  can  not  get  that  material  if  it  is 
permitted  that  this  business  be  taken  away  from  us. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  you  use  the  waste  forf 

Mr.  Lang.  We  manufacture  from  it  such  articles  as  I  now  show  you. 
[Exhibiting  samples.]  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  braid  mat  which  is  largely 
used  in  horse-cars  and  public  buildings  and  such  places  throughout  the 
country.  That  is  one  form  in  which  we  make'  it.  We  mannfacture 
brush-mats.  .  Nobody  else  does  that.  There  are  numbers  of  concerns 
making  chair  canes  in  this  country,  but  there  are  no  concerns  making 
use  of  this  material  except  ourselves.  Furthermore,  we  manufacture  a 
matting  like  the  sample  I  now  show  the  committee.  That  is  only  one 
sample  of  about  fifteen  different  grades  and  styles  that  we  manufacture 
in  five  different  widths.  It  affords  labor  to  a  large  number  of  people 
in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  has  to  compete  with  other  kinds  of  matting. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  am  coming  to  that.  On  page  158,  paragraph  423, 1  find 
cocoa  mats  and  mattings ;  matting,  10  cents  per  square  yard ;  mats, 
6  cents  per  square  foot. 

Senator  Aldi^igh.  I  think  we  will  have  to  reduce  those  rates. 

Mr.  Lang.  They  are  not  any  too  high. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  A  man  who  claims  to  be  the  largest  manufacturer 
says  they  are  too  high. 

Mr.  Lang.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Here  are  two  raw  ma- 
terials, both  of  which  are  admitted  free  of  duty ;  one  is  rattan  and  the 
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other  is  cocoa  yarn.  The  goods  into  which  the  latter  are  manafactored, 
cocoa  inattiDg  and  mats,  you  propose  to  levy  a  specific  duty  upon.  That 
is  just  what  we  ask.  We  ask  that  you  serve  in  the  same  way  the  prod- 
uct of  rattan,  which  is  also  a  raw  material,  coming  from  the  same  part 
of  the  world ;  we  ask  that  you  serve  our  industry  in  just  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman,  Where  do  we  put  any  duty  on  the  raw  material  of 
cocoa  mats  ? 

Mr.  liANa.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  wants  cocoa  and  rattan  matting  put  together  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  prepared  this  clause : 

Rmttan  matting  mad  mats :  oiattiog,  Urn  oeats  per  sqaare  yard ;  mats,  five  cents  per 
aqnare  foot. 

I  want  you  to  do  with  us  just  what  you  have  done  in  other  cases,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Notwithstanding  that  nobody  except  ourselves 
manufactures  matting  and  mats  from  rattan  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  done  abroad.  In  Brussels,  Belgium,  there  are  large  quantities  of  rattan 
mate  manufactured  and  they  have  been  brought  to  this  country  and 
sold  all  over  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  wrote  at  one  time  to  the 
parties  who  manufactured  them  for  their  prices,  samples,  etc,,  which  I 
obtained.  They  offered  to  sell  us  those  goods  at  prices  that  would  not 
begin  to  pay  for  the  labor  in  our  mats';  but  in  the  letter  which  they 
wrote  us  offering  us  the  goods  they  claimed  that  for  some  time  to  come 
they  could  receive  no  orders  from  us,  subject  to  immediate  shipment,  as 
they  were  having  a  demand  for  all  the  goods  that  they  could  produce, 
anil  that  the  number  of  men  available  for  the  manufacture  of  those 
goods  was  only  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred.  That  struck  me 
.  as  singular,  but  I  have  since  heard  that  it  was  convict  labor  that  they 
employed.  I  do  not  know  how  true  that  is,  but  1  have  heard  so.  So  if 
there  is  any  reason  to  put  cocoa  matting  aud  mats  here  in  this  paragraph 
and  levy  a  duty  on  them,  there  is  exactly  aud  identically  the  same  reason 
for  putting  rattan  mats  and  mattings  in.  Previous  to  1883  there  was 
an  ad  valorem  duty  levied  on  rattans  manufactured  and  reeds  of  25  per 
cent.  At  the  time  the  Hayes  coaimissiou  were  in  existence,  receiving  tes- 
timony upon  these  matters,  Mr.  Otto  Gerdan,  representing  a  Hamburg 
concern,  appeared  before  them  and  on  the  strength  of  his  representa- 
tions they  reduced  the  duty  from  25  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent^  which 
opened  up  our  market  to  them.  JSo  one  engaged  in  the  rattan  business 
ia  this  country  at  that  time  appeared  before  that  <K)mmission  or  made 
any  effort  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  whatever.  As  a  representative 
of  a  Hamburg  or  German  factory  he  api)eared  before  them  and  made 
his  argument,  and  that  was  apparently  the  result 

Senator  Aldsich.  What  do  you  want  us  to  dof  Yoii  ask  us  to  put 
a  duty  on  chair  canes,  I  see.    That  is  the  next  process  above  this. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  ask  you  to  put  a  duty  on  chair  canes  aud  rattan  reeds 
which  will  enable  us  to  retain  that  business  in  this  country  and  will 
permit  us  to  work  rattan  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  aud  to  work  and 
manufacture  these  goods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  sell  chair  cane  by  the  thousand  feetf 

Mr.  Lang.  By  the  thousand  feet ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  pri<5e  ! 

Mr.  Lang.  The  present  price  for  l^o.  1  chair  cane,  first  quality,  is  t60 
a  hundred  thousand  feet,  subject  to  a 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  the  price  you  sell  it  for  ! 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir ;  $60  per  100,000  feet,  on  four  months' credit,  sub- 
ject to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  thirty  or  6  per  cent,  ten  days. 

Senator  Aldbich«  Where  is  the  foreign  competition  on  chair  oaue  f 
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Mr*  Lang*  It  oomes  from  two  concerns  in  Gtermany,  and  one  in  Bel« 
ginniy  I  think. 

Senator  Aldbich.  f  on  have  no  competition  from  Ghinat 

Mr.  Lang.  Only  in  the  matter  of  reeds. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  am  talking  about  chair  cane  now. 

Mr.  Lang.  Ko,  sir :  only  from  Germany.  It  is  onr  daily  expectation 
to  have  competition  uom  Ghina  on  chair  cane,  bat  it  has  not  arrived  at 
that  point  yet. 

Senator  Alb^ich.  What  is  the  .German  phce  for  chair  cane  f 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  I  can  tell  you  our  prices  bet- 
ter than  £  can  theirs;  but  I  know  theirs  are  vei^  much  less  than  ours. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  shall  have  to  know  something  about  them  be- 
fore we  can  fix  the  rate. 

Mr.  Lang.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  can  give  you  that  informa- 
tion better  than  I  can. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  must  have  had  some  sort  of  idea  of  what  it 
was  when  you  made  your  price. 

Mr.  Lang.  Of  course  our  information  is  all  hearsay,  and  it  is  given 
by  interested  parties  to  our  representatives.  I  should  say  that  the  Ger- 
man price  for  chair  cane,  which  is  somewhat  inferior  in  quality  and 
manufacture,  perhaps.to  ours,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $45  to  $50. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  For  100,000  feet  f 

Mr.  Lang.  For  100,000  feet 
.  Senator  Aldbich.  Is  the  Belgium  price  about  the  same  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Th^  Bel^um  price  is  about  the  same. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  difference  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  $15  per  100,000  feet. 

Senator  Aldbicu.  That  is  about  33^  per  cent.f 

Mr.  Lang.  I  should  say  it  was  about  equivalent  to  that.  That  is 
what  I  had  in  mind. 

S^iator  Aldbich.  It  was  10  per  cent,  before  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  the  rate  now  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir.  A  specific  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  readily 
levied  upon  this  article.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
do  it.  While  I  have  no  charges  to  make  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it 
has  seemed  to  us  that  at  the  prices  at  which  importers  have  offered  their 
cane  in  this  market  the  goods  must  have  been  consigoed  for  sale  on  com- 
mission to  their  representatives  here  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  say  you  sell  them  for  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Our  price  for  the  best  quality  is  $00. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  your  price  for  the  cheaper.quality  f 

Mr.  Lang.  We  make  two  grades.  Our  price  for  the  second  quality 
is  20  per  cent,  less  than  that. 

Mr.  CowPBBTHWAiTE.  Forty-cight  dollars. 

The  Ghaibman.  Has  the  price  of  cane  been  running  down  or  up 
lately  f 

Mr.  Lang.  It  has  been  running  up  within  this  year.  Two  years  ago 
it  ran  down^ 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  the  cost  of  the  rattan  going  up  also  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir :  that  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  chair  cane,  it  comes  about  through  the  increased  cost  of  rat- 
tan, which  amounts  within  the  present  year  to  perhaps  3  cents  a  pound. 
The  freight  rates  have  advanced  materially  the  world  over. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  foreign  price  you  have  given  here,  $45,  must 
be,  I  suppose,  for  the  first  quality  f 
101  tab 
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Mr.  Lang.  It  is  made  perhaps  to  answer  in  the  place  of  oar  first 
qaality.    It  probably  would  not  be  quite  as  good. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  would  be  the  price  of  the  second  quality  in 
Germany! 

Mr.  Lang.  I  don't  know  that  they  import  anything  in  the  second 
quality  as  such.  If  they  do  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  between 
theirs  and  ours  and  they  would  sell  it  for  about  that  much  less,  I  should 
say. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  does  100,000  feet  mean ;  100,000  feet  in 
length! 

Mr.  LANa.  Yes,  sir.  There  [exhibiting  bundle]  is  1,000  feet,  or  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Senator  Au)Bigh.  One  thousand  feet  in  length  ! 

Mr.  LANa.  One  thousand  feet  in  length.  If  you  should  lay  this  out 
straight  and  measure  the  strips  one  by  one  you  would  find  about  100 
feet  in  that  bundle. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  are  always  put  up  in  that  way! 

Mr.  LANa.  They  are  always  put  up  in  that  way.  One  hundred  of 
those  bunches  in  a  bale  constitute  100,000  feet. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  now  in  competing  !  You 
do  not  seem  to  have  very  much  trouble  in  competing  on  the  second 
grade,  if  the  foreign  price  is  $45  and  your  price  is  $48  less  the  discount. 

Mr.  LANa.  We  make  a  limited  quantity  of  second  quality  and  sell 
about  what  we  make.  We  do  not  have  much  trouble  with  thau  The 
comi)etition  comes  on  our  first  quality. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  the  importation  increasing  ! 

Mr.  LANa.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  ask  for  a  very  large  increase  of  duty  and  you 
ought  to  have  some  very  good  reason  for  it,  it  seems  to  me.  You  ask  an 
increase  from  10  per  cent,  to  33J  i)er  cent. 

Mr.  Lang.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  lots  of  reeds  to  my  knowl- 
edge now  in  Oermany,  or  were  a  short  time  ago,  seeking  a  market  here 
through  brokers,  and  bids  were  solicited  for  50  tons  each.  .  Those  reeds 
are  obtained  in  the  process  of  making  chair  cane.  They  have  appar- 
ently no  need  for  them  thei*e.  Consequently  they  oifer  them  for  sale 
here  and  that  means  just  so  many  less  made  here. 

The  Ghaibman.  Just  describe  the  chair  cane  to  me  ! 

Mr.  Lang.  The  chair  cane  is  the  product  of  the  outside  or  enameled 
surface  of  rattan,  split  and  manufactured. 
.    The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  call  that  chair  cane  [exhibiting  sample]! 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  chair  cane ;  and  what  I  have  said  in  a  few  words 
is  about  as  good  a  definition  as  I  could  give  of  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  does  that  come  in ;  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Kattans  and  reeds  manufactured  but  not  made 
up  into  completed  articles. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  importation  ! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  in  1887. 

Mr.  Lang.  Is  that  rattan  ! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  chair  cane;  rattans  and  reeds  manufao^ 
ured,  bnc  not  made  up  into  completed  articles.  I  suppose  that  was  all 
chair  cane,  was  it  not !  Is  there  anything  else  imported  under  that 
name  T 

Mr.  liANG.  I  don't  know.  I  presume  it  was  chair  cane.  Ghaircane 
should  be  described  as  such.  It  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Among 
those  who  are  posted  in  the  trade  the  term  ''chair  cane''  is  understood 
to  apply  to  this  material  the  world  over.    It  should  appear  ia  that  form^ 
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The  Chairman.  Who  else,  besides  yoorselt;  mannfiEMstares  chair  cane 
in  thiscoQHtryt 

Mr.  Lang.  There  are  Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.,  located  at  Gardiner* 
Mass. ;  the  Union  Battan  Company,  located  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  E. 
Newton  &  tiouB,  New  York  City ;  Chicago  Beed  and  Battan  Company, 
of  Chicago;  the  ¥.  H.  Logeman  Chair  Mann&ctnring  Company,  of 
Saint  Lonis;  W.F.  Whitney,  SonthAshbnrnham,  Mass.;  the  American 
Battan  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  M.  E.  Converse  &  Co.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Then  there  is  one  concern  the  name  of  which  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about,  because  they  have  recently  started.  The  Boston  Chair 
Manufacturing  Company  are  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chair 
cane  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  as  such.  The  parties  interested  in 
that  company  are  in  this  enterprise,  but  I  think  under  the  name  of  the 
Leominster  Battan  Company,  in  Leominster,  Mass.  Those  are  all  the 
names  that  occur  to  me  now,  but  the  number  is  multiplying. 

The  Chairman*  I  thought  you  said  there  were  some  made  in  San 
Francisco  f 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  our  own  concern.  The  material  is  sent  to  them 
from  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  chairs  f 

Mr.  Lang.  They  manufacture  6hairs,  baskets,  and  goods  of  that  char- 
acter there.  We  send  the  material  to  them  from  the  East.  Compara- 
tively small  quantities  of  it  are  used,  and  it  can  be  shipped  at  reason- 
able rates  of  freight.    There  would  be  no  object  in  making  it  thete. 

1  he  Chairman.  Are  there  many  chair  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  who  buy  this  article  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  there  were  one  hundred,  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Scattered  all  over  the  country! 

Mr.  Lang.  Scattered  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  their  raw  material  from  you  and  trom 
those  yon  have  namedf 

Mr.  Lang.  Yea,  sir;  the  people  I  have  named,  except  such  as  is 
bought  from  the  representatives  of  foreign  houses. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  all  the  people  you  have  named  make  chairs  as 
well  as  produce  chair  cane  f 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir;  only  two  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  chairs  f 

Mr.  Lang.  We  do  not;  that  is,  not  the  chairs  in  which  this  cane  is 
need  to  any  extent.    We  manufacture  reed  and  rattan  chairs. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is,  chairs  made  entirely  of  reed  and  rattan  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Cbairs  made  entirely  of  reed  and  rattan. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  annual  product  of  chair 
•canef 

Mr.  Lang.  I  should  say  from  $300,000  to  t400,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  other  ^tablishments  which  you  have  named 
as  large  as  yours? 

Mr.  Lang.  Heywood  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  I  should  cofa- 
sider  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  probably  the  total  product  of  this  class  of 
material  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Somewhere,  I  should  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,100,000  or 
$l,*<i00,000. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  have  about  five-sixths  of  the  market  now, 
aoeordini^  to  the  importations. 
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Mr.  Lakg.  Yob,  air.  This  oQinpetition,  to  whieh  we  have  been  sab- 
jected,  seems  to  as  to  be  iDcrea^ing;  and,  as  I  say,  those  of  as  in  this 
basiness  do  not  expect  to  be  long  tree  from  competition  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  chair  canes  as  well  as  reeds. 

The  Ghauucin.  I  do  not  see  how  the  competition  affects  yoa  mach 
when  the  price  is  constantly  going  np. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  going  up. 

The  Ghaibhan.  The  price  of  chair  cane  also. 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  obliged  to  gange  oar  selling  price  for 
chair  cane  on  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  What  we  have  done  in 
the  way  of  advancing  the  price  of  chair  cane  has  not  offset  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  the  raw  material  this  year. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  a  combination  of  the  chair-cane  mannfact- 
nrers? 

Mr.  Lang.  Well,  foar  of  ns  oat  of  all  those  I  have  named  have  an 
understanding  between  oarselves  as  to  the  prices  that  we  will  obtain 
for  this  chair  cane.  These.foar  make  what  is  known*  to  the  consumers 
of  chair  cane  as  the  best  cane  there  is  made.  Oar  prices  are  auiform. 
We  are  able  to  get  nniform  prices  because  there  is  but  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  recognized  between  these  four  concerns,  whereas 
there  is  a  difference  between  others  product  and  ours. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  proportion  of  the  chair  cane  do  these  fimr 
concerns  make  compared  with  what  is  produced  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Today,  I  should  suppose,  they  made  four-fifths ;  perhaps 
that  would  be  stating  it  a  little  strong,  but  I  guess  it  would  not  be  far 
from  that. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Do  the  other  three  concerns  manufacture  about  as 
much  as  you  do  f 

Mr.  Lang.  One  of  them  manufactures  about  the  same  as  we  do ;  an- 
other one  manufactures  about  half  as  much  as  we  do.  I  should  say  the 
other  manufactured  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  we  do. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  all  located  in  Massachusetts  ! 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir ;  one  is  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  in  New  York 
Gity,  and  the  other  two  in  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  What  is  the  next  rate  of  duty  you  ask  on  chair 
canef 

Mr.  Lang.  I  have  first  asked  that  rattans  unmanufactured  shall  be 
free;  chair  canes  manufactured  from  rattan  or  reed,  $15  per  100,000 
feet ;  corset  cane  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  5  cents  per  pound ; 
reeds  manufactured  from  rattan,  5  cents  per  pound. 

I  put  it  in  that  explicit  form  so  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with 
willows  or  anything  else,  and  think  no  mistakes  can  occur  if  it  is  put  in 
that  shape.  Then  we  ask,  further,  that  rattan  mats  and  matting  may  be 
classed  with  cocoa  matting.  Their  appearance  is  almost  identical.  The 
matting  I  now  show  you  is  made  entirely  firom  rattau.  We  can  no£ 
make  these  goods  unless  we  can  have  the  raw  material  to  cut  up,  and 
can  find  a  market  for  the  reeds  and  chair  cane;  and,  as  I  say,  we  are 
working  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  four  hundred  men,  and  ought  to 
work  and  have  worked  at  times  many  more  than  that.  It  is  an  indus- 
try which  has  been  created  out  of  noihing.  It  has  co^t  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  secure  the  machinery  and  to  get  in  shape  to  manufocture 
that  stubborn  material  into  these  goods.  Nobody  else  has  ever  at- 
tempted it  outside  of  these  people  in  Belgium,  to  my  knowledge ;  no 
one  here  in  this  country.  ' 

Senator  Aldbich:  What  is  corset  canef 

Mr.  Lang.  Gorsetcaue  is  an  imported  cane  not  thicker  than  the  or- 
dinary chair  cane,  and  imported  for  use  as  stiffening  in  corsets. 
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Senator  Axd&ioh.  It  woald  not  be  inctuded  nnder  the  description  of 
cbair  cane  commercially  ? 

Mr.  La^g.  I  should  not  saj  it  wonld,  hardly. 

The  Ghaibmah.  Does  that  come  in  now  at  10  per  cent,  alsot 

Mr.  Lang.  I  should  say  it  would  come  in  under  the  head  of  rattans 
mannfactared.  « 

Senator  Albbiqh.  What  does  that  sell  for  now  f 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  sold  by  the  pound  at  from  16  to  17  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Heref 

Mr.  Lang.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Alpbich.  What  is  the  forei^rti  priodt 

Mr.  Lang.  That  ii^  our  price.  We  have  been  told  of  the  foreign  arti- 
cle having  been  sold  here  recently  as  low  as  12  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  After  having  paid  the  duty.  Then  I  suppose  tiie 
fofeign  price  would  be  about  10  cents  f 

Mr.  Lang.  The  price  abroad  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  should  presume  so.  • 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  asking  us  to  give  yon  about  60  per  cent, 
ontbatt 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  f 

Mr.  Lang.  I  have  some  meinorandahere,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me 
a  moment  I  will  see  if  there  is  anything  else  that  is  important^  I  wanted 
tor  mention  one  matter  in  connection  with  our  competition  from  the 
Chinese  on  these  reeds.  That  is,  that  their  uses  for  the  outside  of  rattan 
sae  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  rattans  of  the  cheaper  grades  and  poorer 
colors,  provided  they  are  sound,  and  which  make  very  good  reeds.  ^  Oon- 
sequently  the  cost  to  them  of  those  reeds  made  from  that  cheap  rattan, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  can  use  that  cheap  outside  for  which  we 
have  really  no  large  use,  enables  them  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
reedM  and  to  send  them  here  at  a  low  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything,  Mr.  Gowperthwaite  f 

Mr.  GowPEBTHWAiTE.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  there  was  some  one  here  who  knew  the 
foreign  price  of  chair  cane. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  see  a  gentleman  here  whom  I  know,  from  a  house  in  New 
York,  representing  a  fkctory  in  Oermany,  Mr.  Colgan.  fie  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  WnUAX  J.  COLOAH. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Where  do  you  do  business  f 
.  Mr.  Colgan.  I  represent  the  Battan  and  Cane  Company,  20  Vesey 
street.  New  York  City. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Where  do  you  get  your  canef 

Mr.  Colgan.  The  cane  I  have  here  is  manufactured  in  Hamburg, 
Gennany. 

The  Chaibman.  is  that  chair  cane  alsof 

Mr.  Colgan.  Yes,  sir ;  also  the  reeds.  What  I  have  to  say  I  have 
pat  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  to  which  I  would  beg  your  attention. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1888. 
To  the  Seinate  Subcommittee : 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  respectfully  protest  against  the  effort  to 
increase  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  reeds  and  chair 
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cane  aqd  woald  beg  that  they  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  new  tariff 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Those  goods  grow  exclusively  in  East  India  and  are  imported  to  this 
country  as  well  as  Germany.  The  following  mannfa<3tnrers  use  them 
extensively:  Chair,  broom,  carriage,  whip,  corset,  demijohn,  hat, 
basket,  harness  and  saddle,  millinery,  railroad  car  seat,  coffin  and,  fur- 
niture of  various  kinds,  reeds  and  chair  cane  being  wholly  used  in  quite 
a  number  of  those  industries. 

The  samples  submitted  show  rattan  in  its  crude  state,  as  its  grows  in 
India^  and  also  after  having  undergone  the  process  of  splitting  into 
what  is  called  reeds  and  chair  cane,  this  splitting  process  being  almost 
indispensable  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  named  may  utilize  the 
goods,  the  cost  and  labor  being  comparatively  trivial.  The  magnitude 
of  the  many  industries  using  those  reeds  and  chair  cane  in  very  large, 
representing  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  invested.  Becently  Uie 
industries  of  manufiacturing  chairs  and  children's  carriages  exclusively 
of  reeds  have  become  quite  large;  and  quite  a  number  of  smaH  mann- 
facturArs  are  engaged  in  it  profitably,  as  it  requires  no  machinery  to 
make  those  goods,  consequently  little  capital  is  required.  The  Wake- 
field Rattan  Company,  of  Boston,  and  Messrs.  fleywood  Bros,  and 
Gardner  manufacture  those  goods  largely,  giving  employment  to  a 
great  many  hands,  but  those  firms  also  import  the  rattan  in  its  crude 
state  and  split  it  themselves,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  desirous  of 
having  a  high  duty  on  the  article  coming  from  Europe,  making  all  the 
other  manufacturers  dependent  on  them  for  all  their  supplies,  and  that, 
too,  when  they  have  a  strong  combination  on  prices,  which  they  have  up- 
held for  many  years,  strengthening  themselves  by  buying  up  all  outside 
competition  available  and  forcing  the  manufacturers  to  pay  any  such 
prices  as  they  may  demand,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  This  is 
an  evil  when  it  is  considered  that  any  sinf^le  one  of  the  industries  men- 
tioned is  far  in  excess  in  extent  of  both  of  those  firms  combined ;  their 
chief  business  is,  however,  the  manufacturing  of  reed  and  rattan  furni- 
ture, and  this  gives  employment  to  more  than  three-quarters  of  their 
hands,  the  splitting  of  the  rattan  being  done  with  machines,  chiefly  by 
girls. 

it  is  right  to  say  that  there  are  other  concerns  splitting  rattan,  but 
they  are  of  comparatively  small  degree,  and  have  been  forced  into  this 
business  in  order  to  procure  supplies  for  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  chairs,  etc.  Those  concerns,  with,  I  think,  one  exception,  do  not 
sell  chair  cane  to  the  trade,  but  use  about  all  they  can  split,  and  indeed 
buy  more  besides.  Several  belong  to  the  rattan  combination,  and  while 
they  may  mauufacture  chair  cane  for  their  own  uses  are  prohibited  by 
the  combination  from  selling  it  to  the  chair  trade. 

Had  we  known  earlier  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  increase 
the  duty  on  reeds  and  chair  cane  we  would  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  petition  signed  by  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  manu- 
facturers whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  are  desirous  of  haying  the 
goods  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  if  we  may  yet  have  time  before  the 
passage  of  the  bill  we  can  procure  it  for  you. 

We  are  authorized  by  Mr.  Adler,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.^  as  secretary 
of  the  American  Corset  Manufacturers'  Association,  on  its  behalf,  to 
protest  against  making  reeds  dutiable. 

I  met  Mr.  Adler  here  the  other  day,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised 
to  know  an  effort  was  being  made  to  put  a  duty  on  reeds. 

Senator  Hisgock.  The  next  time  you  see  him  ask  him  if  he  wants 
corsets  put  on  the  ftee  list 
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Mr.  CoLOAN.  I  saw  him  here,  and  he  protested,  I  think,  strongly 
against  corsets  being  pot  on  the  free  list. 
Senator  Hisoook^  That  is  so. 

Mr.  GoLaAN.  The  article  beine  really  a  raw  material  and  the  mann- 
flEMstarers  using  it  so  very  extensive  that  the  few  that  would  be  bene- 
fited by  protecting  it  is  insignificant,  and  we  would  beg  that,  in  justice 
to  the  manufacturers  at  large  as  well  asdhrselves — who  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  by  the  proposed  tariff-— and  also  the  masses  of  consum- 
ers, you  may  see  fit  to  place  reeds  and  ehalr  cane  on  the  free  list,  as  by 
assessing  duty  on  the  goods  into  which  this  article  goes  the  protection 
most  desired  is  consummated. 
Very  respectfully, 

Battah  AiVD  Oane  Gompant, 
Per  W.  J.  GoLGAN, 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  establishmentf 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  The  Battan  and  Gane  Company. 

The  Chaibjian.  What  do  you  do  f 

Mr.  OoLaAK.  We  are  exclusively  importers  of  this  rattan.  We  im- 
port it  from  East  India,  and  we  sell  it  in  its  raw  state  to  manufacturers 
in  this  country.  We  also  import  it  from  G^ermany,  where  it  is  split,  and 
sell  it  in  that  condition  to  manufacturers. 

The  Ghaeekman.  Why  do  you  call  yourselves  the  Eattan  and  Cane 
Company  f 

Mr.  GoLOAN.  It  is  simply  an  advertising  name:  There  are  several 
of  us  connected  with  the  cctanpany  and  we  use  that  name  for  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  ti^s  chair  cane  by  the  hundred  thousand 
feetf 

Mr.  GoLaAK.  Yes,  sir:  we  sell  it  exactly  as  the  Wakefield  Battan 
Company  and  Messrs.  Haywood  Brothers  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  in  Germany  and  in  India,  whence 
yon  import  it,  per  hundred  feet. 

BCr.  CoLGAN.  Different  widths  of  cane  have  different  prices.  We 
buy  our  raw  material  by  the  pound  or  by  the  picul,  which  is  133  pounds. 
When  you  take  a  piece  of  rattan  like  one  of  these  samples  and  want  to 
cut  fine  cane  out  of  it,  which  is  very  much  narrower  than  the  wider 
strips,  of  course  you  can  get  very  much  more  of  the  fine  cane  than  you 
can  of  the  medium  cane ;  consequently  the  fine  and  medium  cane  costs 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  coarse  cane.  For  that  reason  we  sell  it  at 
different  rates.  Of  course  the  finer  cane  is  cheaper.  The  rattan  com- 
bination in  this  country  have  a  uniform  price  on  all  their  chair  cane  of 
$60,  as  I  understand  it  now.  This  price  was  advanced  a  month  or  two 
months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  price! 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  Our  cane,  I  might  say,  is  made  out  of  a  different  article 
firom  the  cane  of  these  other  gentlemen.  Our  cane  is  cut  out  of  the 
glossy  cane,  which  naturally  is  not  so  much  in  demand  in  this  country. 
Notwithstanding  that,  we  sell  a  great  deal  on  account  of  its  being 
cheaper.  The  American  manufacturers  buy  thif  cane  in  India  after  it 
has  undergone  a  process  of  taking  off  the  enamel.  There  are  two  en- 
amels on  this  rattan.  One  kind  of  rattan  is  a  very  white  cane,  and  they 
take  the  enamel  off,  and  that  gives  it  a  sort  of  dull  gloss  or  enamel* 
That  cane  is  much  more  desirable  than  the  rattan  with  the  gloss  on  it, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  work,  on  account  of  its  not  being  so 
sharp  on  the  edges  and  not  so  apt  to  cut  the  fingers  of  the  girls  em- 
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ployed  in  caning  the  chairs  as  the  other.  The  manofaotatets  in  AiDelr< 
lea  Qse  exclasively  the  dull  enamel.  It  costs  more  to  make  the  cane 
with  the  enamel  off  than  it  does  to  cat  the  cane,  as  we  do,  out  of  the 
natural^rattan.  For  that  reason  they  get  a  better  price  for  it  We  have 
graded  prices  on  our  fine  cane,  which  is  the  extremely  narrow  cane,  np  to 
oar  eoarsecane,  which  is  extremely  wide  cane.  We  also  make  acane  t  hat 
is  called  here  binding  cane,  which  is  used  very  extensively  in  this  coqq- 
try  for  making  doable-caned  chairs.  That  is  a  sort  of  a  wicker  chair, 
doable  seated.  It  is  woven,  instead  of  being  perf(M:ated,  like  the  ordi* 
nary  chair  we  see  in  the  East  In  the  Western  coantry  they  manafh>ctare 
the  doable-caned  chair  almost  exclasively.  It  im  osed  very  largely.  It 
is  made  of  cane  that  we  import  and  call  binding  cane.  It  is  sold  as  low 
as  $10  a  bale  of  100,000  feet  It  is  a  very  dark  cane,  and  it  is  made 
into  chairs  that  are  sold  as  low  as  $3  a  dozen  net 

Senator  Aij)Bioh.  Is  there  mnch  importation  of  it  f 

Mr.  GoLaAN.  That  is  oar  principal  im|)ortation. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  sell  as  low  as  $16,  do  youf 

Mr.  OOLGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  Heref 

Mr.  GoLOAN.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  it  cost  on  the  other  sidef 

Mr.  GoLaAN.  It  has  cost  as  high  as  $20,  bat  the  price  has  been  vaiy- 
iDg,  antil  latterly  it  has  been  as  low  as  $14.60, 1  think. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Whs^  daty  do  yon  pay  upon  that  cane  f 

jMr.  OoLGAN.  Ten  p^r  cent. 

The  0HAIB31AN.  And  with  10  per  cent  do  you  sell  it  at  $16 1 

Mr.  GoLaAN.  We  have  sold  as  low  as  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  now  ! 

Mr.  GoLGAK.  I  don't  think  we  would  sell  it  for  less  than  $18  net; 
the  very  lowest.  The  combination  composed  of  the  Wakefield  Battan 
Gompany  and  Haywood  Brothers  has  prices  that  are  subject  to  a  dis- 
count that  depends  upon  the  man  buying. 

Mr.  Lano.  What  do  you  say! 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  I  say  your  combination  have  gross  prices  that  are  sub- 
ject to  different  discounts.  1  have  kuown  where  10  and  5  have  been 
deducted,  and  I  have  known  where  only  5  per  cent  has  been  deducted. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  will  make  the  statement  to  the  committee  that  the  Wake- 
field Eattan  Gompany  have  but  one  and  an  invariable  price  forthis  cane; 
that  they  sell  to  everybody  alike,  it  does  not  matter  what  their  capacity 
is  to  use  or  purchase.    We  have  only  one  price  to  everybody. 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  I  will  quote  my  authority  for  that  statement  in  Mr. 
Ix)unsberry,  of  Gincinnati.  The  Wakefield  Battan  Gompany,  I  under- 
stand, are  selling  him  large  quantities  of  canes  on  which  he  has  an  ad- 
ditional discount  I  would  simply  submit  that,  not  knowing  more 
about  it  than  hearsay. 

Mr.  LANa.  In  reply  to  that,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Lounsberry  has  not 
bought  to  exceed  $500  worth  of  goods  from  us  this  year,  I  think.  If  he 
has,  he  is  a  jobber  who  is  a  dealer,  and  he  has  tried  to  have  us  give  him 
an  inside  rate  because  he  was  a  jobber.  We  have  said  no ;  we  could 
not  do  it.  These  goods  are  sold  too  close.  We  sell  to  him  just  as  low 
as  we  do  to  others.  We  have  not  one  single  customer  on  our  books  who 
pays  any  less  than  any  other  customer. 

The  Chaibman.  You  sell  to  all  at  the  same  price  f 

Mr.  Lang.  We  sell  to  all  at  the  same  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  ia  the  cane  that  you  sellt 

Mr.  GOLGAN.  I  would  respectfully  say  that  we  can  not  sell  first  quality 
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cliair  cane  in  this  country  for  tliis  reason :  That  the  dnty,  eveii  at  Id 
per  cent.,  shuts  ns  out.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  second  quality  chair* 
cane.  That  is  the  reason  onr  chair  cane  is  not  as  much  in  demand  as 
the  American  cane;  simply  because  it  is  second  quality. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  grade  you  do  sell  f 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  In  order  to  keep  in  business  we  have  been  selling  the 
widest  width  of  medinm.quality  for  850,  when  it  cost  us  $53.60.  We 
have  sold  that  in  small  quantities  simply  in  order  to  enable  as  to  sell 
oar  other  goods.  The  10  per  cent,  duty  shuts  as  oat.  We  import  very 
small  quantities  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  amount  of  your  importation  is  this  lower 
grade  of  eanef 

.Mr.  CoLG-AN.  Yes ;  it  is  nearly  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  importers  outside  of  your  ecm- 
cernf 

Mr.  OoLChAN.  Yes ;  there  are  other  concerns.  I  beg  to  take  exceptfam 
to  whtft  the  gentlemen  said  in  connection  with  the  tariff  of  1883.  Mr. 
Lang  stated  that  Mr.  Gerdau,  of  New  York,  had  protested  against  that 
That  is  not  right.  Mr.  Gerdau  was  not  in  business  then  as  a  rattan  im- 
porter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  immaterial  matter. 

Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  Gerdau  appeared  before  the  Hayes  Commission  in 
1883  and  gave  testimony  there.  I  have  seen  it  in  print.  Mr.  Otto  Qet* 
daa  was  the  man  who  appeared  before  that  commission  personally  and 
gave  testimony. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  have  the  testimony  here,  bat  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  1  presnme  that  is  immaterial. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  immat^ial. 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  I  would  like  to  say  another  thing  in  connection  with  what 
Mr.  Lang  mentioned  about  the  number  of  hands  that  he  had  employed 
in  this*  business  of  cutting  cane.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
catting  cane,  I  think,  will  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  total  namber  he  has  manufacturing  the  rattan  furniture,  mats,  and 
other  goods  that  he  makes. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  made  no  statement  whatever  in  regard  to  that 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  three-qaarters  of 
your  employes  were^^mployed  in  cutting  cane. 

Mr.  Lang.  Not  by  any  means.    I  made  no  statement  about  it 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  On  the  contrary  a  very  minute  number  of  hands,  oom- 
pai^d  with  the  whole  number  in  this  rattan  industry,  are  utilfased  in 
catting  cane.  Mr.  Lang  also  mentioned  a  firm  in  Saint  Louis  by  the 
name  of  the  F.  fi.  Logeman  Chair  Company  that  manufactured  this 
rattan.  1  was  out  there  some  two  months  ago  and  saw  the  extent  of 
their  manufacture.  They  are  manufacturing  chairs  very  extensively 
and  are  depending  upon  the  manufacturers  of  rattan  chair  cane  for  their 
sapplies.  They  could  not  buy  sufficient  quantity  and  they  have  been 
compelled  to  put  in  a  machine  to  cut  some  for  themselves.  They  bought 
some  little  raw  material  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  foremen  there 
•that  I  know  very  well  built  a  machine  that  cost  not  more  than  i25  or 
$30  at  the  outside.  He  had  been  working  that  machine  when  I  saw 
him  there,  making  perhaps  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  chair  cane  every  day. 
That  is  the  extent  of  their  business. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  is  not  very  important 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  I  wonld  like  simply  to  show  that  the  competition  of  the 
Wakefield  Battan  Company  and  Haywood  Brothers  and  the  UitiOA 
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Battan  Company  is  insignificant.  There  is  no  competition  witii  th^m 
at  all  except  foreign  competition.  There  are  no  manafacturers  of  reeds 
and  chair  c^ne  in  this  country  ontside  of  the  combination  that  amoaut 
to  anything.  Another  thing  in  regard  to  the  whip  reed  that  Mr.  Lang 
spoke  abont.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  those  mannfactored  in  this 
country  and  there  never  has'been. 

Mr.  LANa.  The  Chicago  Beed  and  Rattan  Company  imported  on  two 
vessels  that  arrived  in  New  York  within  thirty  days  of  each  other  125 
tons  of  rattan. 

Mr.  CoLaAN.  Regarding  the  Chinese  reeds  I  would  say  that  there  are 
no  Chinese.reeds  imported  into  this  country  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  quantity  that  are  not  imx>orted  by  the  rattan  combination.  The 
Union  Rattan  Company  are  the  principal  importers  of  those  goods. 
Bom^  months  ago,  contrary  to  the  tariff  law,  they  imported  a  very  large 
quantity^  and  through  some  machination  that  I  am  not  familiar  with 
they  passed  those  goods  free  of  duty  and  have  them  to-day  to  sell  free 
of  duty,  passing  them  off  as  reeds;  whereas  we  have  always  paid  our 
just  tanff  of  10  per  cent,  on  reed.  They  got  those  reeds  in  free  under 
the  pretence  that  they  were  reeds  and  not  rattan  reeds.  Reeds  are 
free. 

Mr.  LANa.  We  got  those  reeds  in  free,  and  within  a  couple  of  months 
or  so  the  collector  sent  us  word  that  we  must  pay  duty  on  them,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  10  per  cent  We  are  now  suing  to  recover 
that  10  per  cent,  because  we  understood  other  parties  had  got  them  in 
free  while  we  had  to  pay  10  per  cent.  Again,  there  is  a  man  in  this 
country  representing  a  Chinese  house  who  imports  5  pounds  of  Chinese 
reeds,  m  my  opinion,  where  there  is  1  pound  imported  by  anybody  who 
is  engaged  in  cutting  those  reeds  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  highest  price  of  the  chqiir  cane,  you 
sellf 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  Fifty  dollars  is  the  highest  price  we  have  obtained. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  they  sell  for  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  They  cost  $53  laid  down  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  price  over  there  is  from  $15  to  $48  per  100,000 
feet. 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  Yes,  sir.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers here  do  not  manufacture  anything  as  cheap  as  this,  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  buy  the  cheap  rattan.  Wa  are  shut  out  com- 
pletely from  selling  a  great  many  articles  now  to  the  manufiEtcturers  that 
we  could  sell  if  we  had  a  lower  tariff.  I  would  like  to  correct  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Lang's  also  in  connection  with  corset  reed. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  need  not  make  any  corrections.  The  import- 
ers are  kept  from  selling  a  great  many  things  they  would  sell  if  they 
had  a  lower  tariff*.    We  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  that  Mr.  Lang  told  the  com- 
mittee corset  reed  was  sold  as  low  as  12  cents  a  pound.  On  the  con- 
trary it  costs  18  cents  a  pound.  We  sold  it  at  25  and  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  lately  we  have  dropped  it  altogether  because  we  could  not  compete. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  know  a  concern  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  that  within  thirty 
days  had  bought  2,000  pounds  at  12  cents.  I  would  like  to  say  one 
more  word  with  regard  to  the  waste  that  comes  in  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  chair  cane  and  these  other  articles,  which  I  held  up  to 
you  in  a  package  for  your  inspection.  We  have  employed  hands  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  in  working  up  that  waste  into  all  sorto  of 
fabrics,  which  never  has  been  done  before.  The  number  of  our  hands 
is  r^uced  to  about  four  hundred^  but  we  are  engaged  in  perfecting 
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some  machinery  now  which  we  hope  will  enable  as  to  work  not  only  all 
the  waste  we  mannfactare  but  all  the  waste  tbat  is  manufactured  by 
everybody  else  of  that  kind  in  the  country.  We  are  ouly  prevented 
from  doing  that  now  by  cocoa  being  a  free  matf^rial  and  being  brought 
into  this  country  and  worked  up  by  convicts  at  the  western  penitentiary 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  Allegheny  City.  They  are  working  a  large  number 
of  convicts  on  cocoa  yarn  that  costs  them  less  than  our  rattan  costs  us 
after  it  is  put  into  shape  for  these  goods. 

Mr.  GoLOAN.  I  would  like  to  say  that  chair  cane  was  made  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Wakefield  Battan  Company  had  patents  that  expired 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  used  just  as  much  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it 
is  to-day. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  am  not  talking  about  chair  cane,  but  waste. 


Washington,  D.  O.,  December  22, 1888. 

8TAIEMEHT  OF  HOH.  T.  H.  GEAR,  A  BEPBE8EHTATITE  FEOV  THE 
FIB8T  DISTRICT  OK  IOWA. 

Mr.  Oeab.  I  appear  here  for  the  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company,  who 
employ  about  five  hundred  hands.  They  represent  to  me  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  chair  cane  is  mainly  controlled  b^  four  firms,  the  Wakefield 
Battan  Company,  of  Boston;  Haywood  Btos.  &  Co.,  of  Gardiner,  Masls.; 
the  Union  Battan  Company,  of  New  York,  and  E.  Newton  &  Son,  of 
New  York.  The  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company  tell  me  these  people 
are  in  a  combination  which  has  existed  for  eight  years }  that  the  price 
of  chair  cane  at  the  time  the  combination  was  formed  was  $35  per  bale 
of  100,000  feet,  and  that  it  has  been  steadily  advanced  from  time  to  time 
until  on  November  25,  1888,  the  price  was  $53  per  bale,  and  it  was  ad- 
vanced on  that  date  to  $60,  which  is  the  present  price,  on  four  months' 
credit,  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash  in  thirty  days  and  6  per  cent,  in  ten  days. 
These  people  make  chairs  in  the  combination  in  a  limited  way.  but  they 
perhaps  do  not  employ  more  than  one  hundred  men  each  in  making  cane, 
If  that,  as  it  is  made  wholly  by  automatic  machinery. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  secretary  of  the  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company^ 
states  that  the  bane  does  not  cost  in  his  judgment  to  exceed  $30  per 
bale,  but  that  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  trust.  My  correspondent  states  that  there  is  under 
the  present  tariff  but  a  very  small  amount  of  chair  cane  imported,  which 
comes  from  Oermany  entirely  and, is  of  too  poor  quality  to  compete 
with  American  cane;  yet  it  has  the  effect  of  holding  the  combination 
in  check  to  a  certain  extent.  The  German  manufacturers  claim  therei 
has  been  no  advance  in  the  raw  material  as  is  claimed  by  the  American 
trust.  My  correspondent  says  if  the  Senate  tariff  bill  should  pass  as  it 
stands  now  it  will  raise  the  duty  from  the  present  price  of  10  per  cent, 
to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. ;  and  he  thinks  this  is  artfully  covered  up 
under  the  head  of  manufactures  of  wood,  page  130,  paragraph  213. 
He  says  also  that  rattan  is  classed  as  wood  by  reference  to  the  free 
list,  page  184.  There  are  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  chairs  in  this  country  where  one  is  employed  in  making  cane; 
and  he  considers  it  a  great  injustice  which  permits  this  trust  to  levy 
tribnte  on  tbem.  The  machinery  used  is  of  the  finest  kind,  either  ])at- 
ented  or  kept  secret  so  that  no  one  can  get  hold  of  it.  The  same  trust 
has  a  firm  grip  on  the  monopoly  of  chair  cane  and  does  not  need  any 
protection  at  all«  although  they  already  have  10  per  cent,  duty. 
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Fo  rattan  comes  irom  Ohina  and  no  chair  cane  has  ever  been  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country  except  American  chair  cane  and  some  made  in 
Germany.  The  German  cane  is  very  poor.  It  is  split  by  poor  ma- 
ehinery.  It  does  not  compete  to  any  extent  with  the  American  cane, 
as  people  buy  American  cane  in  preference  to  the  German,  idthoagh  the 
latter  can  be  bought  for  much  less  money. 

The  reeds  that  are  the  residuum  of  this  rattan  come  in  free  of  duty. 
Every  piece  of  rattan  has  a  piece  of  reed  in  it,  which  is  the  residuum  of 
the  rattan  after  the  chair  cane  is  taken  out.  The  chair  cane  is  made 
from  the  outside  of  the  rattan,  an  elastic,  glossy  stuff.  The  interior  of 
that  is  the  reed. 

13ie  Chaibmak.  What  do  they  use  the  reeds  for  f 

Mr.  Gbab.  The  reeds  are  n*sed  in  making  chairs,  baby  carriages,  and 
many  other  articles.    They  come  in  free  of  duty. 

The  Ohaibman.  Now  t 

Mr.  Gbab.  Now. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  rattan  pays  10  per  cent.  now.  « 

Mr.  GSAB.  It  i>avs  10  per  cent,  now,  so  that  there  is  am^de  protection 
in  reeds.  The  reeds  come  in  f^^ee,  but  rattans  pay  10  per  cent.  What- 
ever reeds  they  get  out  of  the  rattans  come  in  clearly  free  because  they 
come  in  as  unfinished  rattan. 

The  GhaiBman.  Undoubtedly  whatever  comes  in  the  original  rattan 
comes  in  free. 

Mr.  Gbab.  That  is  the  larger  proportion  because  less  than  t200«000 
worth  of  all  classes  are  imported,  as  Senator  Aldrich  said ;  $191,000 
worOi,  to  be  exacts  of  all  manufactures  of  rattan. 


OPTICAL  GOODS. 

WASHiNaxoN,  D.  0.,  December  20, 1888. 

Senator  Hawlbt.  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  very  inter- 
esting statement  on  the  subject  of  optical  goods,  in  which  a  considera- 
ble industry  has  been  built  up  in  this  connljy  during  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

SPSKCKR  OfTIOAL  MAKUFACTURiya  COMPANT, 

New  York,  December  14,  1888. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Tariff: 

The  undersigned,  naannfactnrers  and  importers  of  optical  goods,  respectfally  rep- 
resent that  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steel  spectHcles  and  eyeglasses  m 
the  year  1861.  and  soon  thereafter  commenced  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods  of  aU 
materials  snitable  for  that  purpose,  ^t  that  time  scarcely  any  spectacles  or  eye- 
gli^sses  were  made  in  this  country,  except  gold  and  silver. 

Iki  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  makers  we  were  compelled  to  devise 
tod  invent  machinery  to  overcome  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  Europe 
and  this  odantry. 

Id  the  space  of  a  few  years  six  or  seven  other  firms  commenced  the  manufi»otare  of 
these  goods  in  this  country,  and  continue  the  same  at  this  time.  Through  the  com- 
petition between  these  manufacturers  the  price  of  these  goods  has  been  materially 
reduced,  the  former  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  steel  spectacles  being  f9  per  dozen,  and 
are  now  sold  for  $3.  A  cheap  grade  of  rubber  eyeglasses  which  formerly  sold  for  |3 
per  pos«n  are  now  being  sold  for  50  cents  per  dozen  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  fraction 
over  4  cents  per  pairl.  Notwitlistanding  strong  home  competition,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  foreign  article  at  a  still  less  figure,  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  on  the  alleged  valuation.  For  example,  one  of  our  competitors  (of  foreign 
birth),  not  being  satisfied  to  manufacture  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  on  the  Europesii 
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plan,  b«9  oansed  American  machinery  to  be  made  of  the  latest  Smproyed  designaand 
patterns,  snrreptitioasly  obtained,  thereby  secnring  a  plant  for  aboat  one-fifth  the 
eoet  to  the  original  perfectors  of  tnis  machinery  in  thiscoantrv,  which  machinery  has 
been  removed  to  Germany,  where  he  can  secore  labor  at  one-fonrth  the  price  that  the 
same  labor  can  be  had  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  taking  the  American  pat- 
terns and  designs  which  have  become  popular  here  ana  maiinfactaring  imitations  of 
the  same  abroad,  he  is  enabled  to  bring  these  goods  into  the  United  States  and  dis- 
pose of  them  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  possible  to  prodnoe  the  goods  in  this  conn  try 
with  all  the  improved  facilities,  experience^  and  the  lowest  priced  labor  obtainable, 
they  being  the  only  mannfactnrers  of  this  grade  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  in  Ger- 
many, and  from  the  fact  of  having  none  of  this  grade  of  goods  to  compare  the  cost  of 
manoihctnring,  they  are  enabled  to  import  them  into  the  United  States  at  their  own 
price  and  invoice  them  at  less  than  the  price  of  mannCsctnre  to  themselves,  they 
acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  their  own  goods. 

Herewith  we  send  for  yonr  examination  samples  of  foreign  mannfaoture,  as»M- 
lows : 

No.  I  cost  Hi  fhuios=s|2.9d  per  gross  (or  less  than  If  cents  per  pair). 

No.  2  cost  47i  fhtnes=43.46  per  gross  (or  less  than  Sf  cents  per  pair). 

No.  3  tempered,  cost  24  fh»ncs=44.80  por  gross  (H  cents  per  pair). 

No.  4  tempered,  cost  33  francs=t6^60  per  gross  (or  4^  cents  per  pair). 

These  prices  are  subject  to  2  per  cent,  disoonnt. 

Sample  No.  5  is  our  make  spectacle,  and  la  sold  in  very  large  quantities  at  $18.00 
per  gross  for  the  frame  only  (or  about  iieents  per  pair). 

Sample  No.  6  is  a  G^enaan  spectacle  made  with  American  maohinery,  and  have  been 
invoiced  by  the  makers  in  Germany  to  themselves  in  the  United  States  at  22  marksve 
|5.17perffToes  (or  3i  cents  per  pair).  This  price  includes  frames  and  glasses,  aL|o 
boxes  and  packing.  It  would  not  require  an  expert  to  prove  that  spectacle  No.  6  is 
liar  superior  to  Nos.  4  or  5. 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of  spectacles  and  eveglasses  imported  fkom  Germany 
into  this  country  at  a  much  less  figure  than  the  previous  quotations^  which  are  mann- 
flictured  by  the  convicts  in  the  (German  prisons,  and  which  are  palmed  off  on  the  pub- 
Uo  as  a  fair  article ;  the  purchaser  who  thinks  he  is  studying  economy  is  really 
mining  his  eye-sight. 

I  wish  to  state  thatother  manufacturers  as  well  as  onnelves  manufiMture  their  steel 
specs  and  eyeglasses  from  Pittsburgh  steel. 

We  respectrallv  submit  to  vour  honorable  committee  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
beg  to  suggest  that  we  think  the  tariif  should  be  fiO  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spec- 
tacles ana  eyeglasses,  also  spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames,  and  a  specific  duty  of  36 
cents  per  ponndin  addition. 

•  Spskcbr  Optical  Majxxjtactvrdxq  Compant, 

Jaxmb  E.  Spencxr, 

Pt99idmt, 


YARNS,  CLOTH,  Etc. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1888. 

Notes  of  a  hearing  of  George  Campbell,  of  George  Gampbell  &  Co., 
Philadelphia;  Theodore  Search,  of  Erben,  Search  &  Co.,  manofact- 
arers  of  yarn,  Philadelphia;  0.  H.  Hackett,  of  Hackett,  Carhart  & 
Co.,  clothing  manufacturers,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Salmon  and 
Thomas  Dolan,  of  Thomas  Dolan  &  Co.,  cloth  manufactnrers,  Phila- 
delphia;  James  Doak,  jr.,  of  James  Doak,  jr.,  &  Co.,  cloth  mannfactr 
nrers,  Philadelphia ;  Gisorge  Maxwell,  of  Bockville,  Conn.,  represent- 
ing the  Hockannm  Company,  the  New  England  Company,  and  the 
Springville  Company,  all  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  fancy  worsted; 
H.  L.  James,  of  the  Bock  Manufacturing  Company,  Bockville,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  cloth;  William' H.  Grundy,  of  William  H.  Grundy 
&  Co.,  roann&cturers  of  worsted  yarn,  Bristol,  Pa.;  O.  J.  BathbuUi 
of  the  Harris  Woolen  Company,  Woonsocket,  B.  I.,  cloth  manu£Mt- 
orers;  John  F.  Plummer,  commission  merchant,  N^ew  York  City; 
John  r,  Bottomly,  of  S,  B.  Stitt  S^  Co.,  manufactiirers  of  cloth,  Cam- 
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den,  N.  J.;  K.  Blankenbarg,  of  B,  Blankeubarg  &  Co.,  mannfactar* 
ers  of  knit  goods  and  yarn,  Philadelphia;  H.  B.  Palmer,  of  Barretts, 
Palmer  &  Heald,  dying  and  fiDi8hiog,Kew  York  City;  H.B. Thomp- 
son, of  the  Qaaker  City  Dye- Works  Company,  dyers  and  finishers, 
'  Philadelphia;  Thomas  Firth,  of  Firth  &  Foster  Bros.,  dyers  and  fin- 
ishers, Philadelphia.    . 


8TATEMEHT  OF  THOMAS  DOLAV. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlembn  :  I  am  asked  to  introdace  the  gen- 
tl^uen  present  to  the  committee.  They  hardly  need  an  introduction.  I 
would  simply  state  that  their  business  is  to  ask  the  committee  to  revise 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  understood  to  stand.  They  begin,  as  I  understand 
their  position,  by  presupposing  that  the  wool  tariff  is  fixed  at  11  cents 
a  pound.  If  it  is,  they  then  simply  ask,  in  the  beginning,  that  there 
shall  be  acpmpeusating  duty  on  that  basis,  which  they  do  not  look  upon 
as  a  protective  duty.  They  also  ask  beyond  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
that  will  be  a  protective  duty.  The  detail  of  all  this  matter  will  be  bet- 
ter presented  by  Mr.  Search,  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject.  I  am  not 
a  man  of  detail,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  much  prefer  that  Mr.  Search 
should  give  you  full  information. 

1  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  I  ought  to  say.  Before  I 
'  sit  down  I  will  remark  that  when  I  appeared  before  the  committee  pre- 
viously- it  was  before  we  had  gone  into  the  war.  When  we  went  into 
that  war  the  issue  was  for  protection,  what  we  are  here  before  you  to- 
night to  advocate.  The  general  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  our  people 
are  afraid  to  ask  for  protection,  because  there  is  a  disposition  to  scale 
down  and  a  disposition  to  compromise.  1  do  not  think  that  is  what  we 
made  the  issue  on.  As  far  as  the  tariff  of  1883  is  concerned  we  have 
had  nothing  from  that.  We  have  been  under  the  harfow  for  nearly 
five  year^,  ever  since  the  interpretation  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  worsted  clause.  Therefore  we  have  had  no  benefit  at  all  from 
the  tariff  of  1883.  We  feel  now  that  we  have,  a  right  to  ask  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  1  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  compromise  about 
it.  If  there  is,  then,  in  my  judgment,  the  election  was  a  failure.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  it*  we  can  not  get  what  we  call  protection  we  have 
made  a  mistake.  Unless  we  can  get  full  protection  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  for  us  to  have  free  wool.  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  get  pro- 
tection now  that  will  be  the  next  step.  As  I  have  said,  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  fight  was  for  a  protective  system.  I  do  not  believe  the 
woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  be  held  together  unless  they 
are  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  to  be  a  protective  duty. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Search,  who  will  give  you  the 
details  of  this  matter. 


statehebtt  of  theodobe  search. 

Gentlemen  :  1  feel,  in  taking  my  position  to-night,  that  I  labor  under 
some  disadvantages.  To-day  is  the  first  time  we  have  all  met  together, 
and  therefore  it  is  (he  first  time  that  we  have  been  able  to  mold  our 
views  into  one  whole.  Some  of  the  points  which  I  might  have  been 
better  prepared  to  present  if  1  had  had  them  well  fixed  in  my  mind 
have  been  modified  in  some  respects  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
entire  body,  so  that  we  could  come  before  you  as  a  body.    Therefore  I 
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feel  that  I  am  laboring  under  some  disadvantage  in  trying  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  should  l^  brought  out. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  a  body  you  represent  wool  manufacturing  in  bXL 
its  phases  t 

Mr.  Search.  In  all  its  stages.  I  can  not  say  we  represent  the  entire 
country,  but  I  think  we  represent  the  industry  in  all  its  phases. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  mean  all  phases  of  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Search.  All  phases  of  the  manuflEM^ture  are  here  and  have  been 
considered  by  this  committee.^ 

The  first  point  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention,  assuming  that  wool 
is  fixed  at  11  cents  a  pound,  is  section  365^  That  section  provides  as 
follows:  , 

Flannels,  blankets,  and  hate  of  wool,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per 
pound,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  above  thirtv  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceed- 
ing forty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound :  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  per  pound  ,*  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  upon  alltne  above-named  articles,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
vidued  at  above  sixty  cents  per  pound,  forty  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  simply  suggest  that  the  word  <^  worsted  "  be  omitted  firom  that 
paragraph,  although  it  has  no  special  effect  upon  the  legislation.  We 
presume  there  could  be  nothing  under  those  heads  that  would  come  in; 
but  the  word  '^  worsted  ^  we  think  ought  not  to  be  in  there,  inasmuch 
as  you  have  taken  the  yarns  out.  In  taking  the  yams  out,  you  have 
placed  them  along  with  woolen  cloth,  woolen  shawls,  and  all  manufact- 
ures of  wool  of  every  description  in  section  354  of  your  bill.  The  maun- 
factarerd  of  cloth  think  this  is  not  just  to  them;  that  theirs  is  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  manufacture,  and  that  their  raw  material,  so  to  speak, 
18  yarn,  and  they  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  use  of  it.  In  order  to 
be  protected  in  the  use  of  that  yam  they  feel  that  they  ought  to  have 
additional  protection.  ThereforCf  in  order  to  afford  an  additional  pro- 
tection to  them  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  come  before  you  to-night  and 
ask  you  to  make  a  special  section  under  schedule  K,  which  shall  provide' 
for  woolen  and  worsted  yams  and  other  yams  that  may  be  made  out  of 
wool  or  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals.  Let  it 
stand  on  its  own  basis.  Let  it  be  fought  out  on  its  own  line  for  Just 
what  it  is  really  worth.  Then  every  one  can  see  the  protection  that  we 
have  and  no  one  will  be  mistaken. 

As  to  the  amount  of  that  protection.  Assuming  that  11  cents  a  pound 
is  to  be  your  duty  upon  raw  wool,  we  ask  that  the  section  may  provide 
for  worsted  and  woolen  yams  and  all  such  manufactures  made  either 
from  wool  or  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  so 
that  there  may  be  made  two  classes,  one  being  below  50  cents  a  pound 
and  the  other  above  50  cents  a  pound,  and  that  instead  of  having  a  limit 
of  35  cents  a  pound,  which  you  have  in  your  clause  below  40  cents 
(worsted  yaras),.that  you  there  make  it,  all  yarns  not  exceeding  50  cents 
a  pound  shall  pay  30  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Then 
we  ask  you  that  on  all  yarns  exceeding  50  cents  a  pound  in  value  the 
duty  shall  be  38  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  AxpsfoH.  That  increases  the  duty. 

Mr.  SsABCH.  That  increases  the  duty.  I  will  go  on  and  make  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  clause  as  we  wish  it;  that  on  goods 
not  exceeding  60  cents  a  pound  the  duty  be  placed  at  35  cents  a  pound 
and  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  classification  of  yams  nowt 

Mr.  SfiABOH.  I  have* 
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Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  yarns.  • 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Only  two  classes;  above  and  below. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  propose  only  two  classifications  of  goods  t 

Mr.  Search.  Only  two  classifications  of  goods  in  the  same  way ;  not 
exceeding  60  cents  a  pound,  35  cents  and  45  per  cent.;  exceeding  60 
cents,  44  cents  a  ponnd  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
^  On  clothing  we  then  ask  50  cents  a  pound  and  55  per  cent.  I  men- 
tion that  here  in  this  connection  because  we  will  consider  them  in  this 
nection. 

Having  two  classes  of  yarns  and  two  classes  of  goods,  the  logical 
sequence  of  our  request  is  just  this :  That  with  a  classification  of  50  cents 
for  yarns  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  goods  made  from  yarns  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  cents  will  come  in  as  cloth  at  not  exceeding  60  cents,  and 
therefore  we  have  made  a  dividing  line  of  fifty  and  sixty  on  the  two 
classes.  The  30  cents  a  pound  that  we  have  for  yam  below  50  cents 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  yarn  manufacturers  who  are  before  you, 
only  a  compensating  duty  for  the  II  cents  a  pound  you  have  put  on  the 
wool  which  is  used  to  make  that  yarn. 

This  is  not  a  protective  duty  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  simply 
compensatory.  We  wish  at  this  time  to  have  the  compensation  right. 
¥V>r  five  years  we  have  been  in  a  position  where  the  compensation  has 
not  been  properly  fixed.  The  result  is  that  our  industry  has  been  in- 
jured almost  beyond  description.  All  of  us  he^e  have  lost  money 
and  have  lost  money  heavily  in  our  business.  There  is  not  one  who 
has  not.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  or  hear  of  such  a  one.  Exceed- 
ing 50  cents  a  pound  the  compensating  duty,  as  considered  by  every 
gentleman  here,  the  necessary  compensating  duty,  is  38  cents  a  pound. 
The  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  that  is  contemplated  there  is  only  the  equiv- 
alent part  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  yarn  necessary  to  compensate  us 
for  the  labor  we  employ  in  making  yarn  here.  I  will  state  here  that 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  present  who  does  not  say  we  are  paying  more^ 
for  our  labor  to-day  in  making  these  yarns  than  we  ever  paid  under  the 
tarifiT  of  1857.  That  is  a  feature  of  the  case  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten.   We  have  been  fixed  on  that  basis  and  we  are  there. 

The  35  per  cent,  you  have  offered  in  one  or  two  instances  is  not  a 
protective  duty  for  our  labor.  Forty  per  cent  is.  Mills  in  his  bill 
granted  us  40  per  cent.  J  have  always  said  that  we  could  ^live  with 
that  40  per  cent  if  we  could  only  get  it;  but  Mr.  M^lls  in  considering 
bis  bill  went  no  further  than  40  per  cent.  Everything  was  40  per  cent. 
I  could  not  sell  my  yarn  and  get  40  per  cent.,  because  I  should  be 
compelled  to  divide  with  the  manufacturer  who  uses  my  yarn.  I  then 
under  the  bill  of  Mr.  Mills  could  have  had  but  a  trifie  more  than  20  per 
cent,  if  I  had  been  compelled  to  go  in  the  market  under  that  bill. 
Hence  our  strong  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  so  we  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sbabgh.  The  Mills  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  why  a  uniform  ad  valorem  of  40  per  cent,  on 
yarn  and  on  cloth  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  Sbaroh.  1  am  only  considering  yarns  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  40  per  cent,  would  only  give  you  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Search.  Forty  per  cent,  on  the  yarn.  I  said  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  work  under  the  Mills  bill,  which  made  a  uniform  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent.,  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  divide  that  ad 
valorem.  We  therefore  really  could  have  got  but  little  more  than  20 
per  oent.  out  of  itt 
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The  Ohaibman.  That  is  jast  what  I  want  yon  to  explain.  As  I  nn- 
derstand  the  Mills  bill,  it  gave  40  per  cent,  on  yarn  t 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sit. 

The  Chairman.  And  40  par  cent,  on  clothe 

Mr.  Search.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  yon  say  that  because  of  that  uniformity  yams 
wonld  only  have  received  praotioally  20  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Search.  They  would  havl»  received  something  more  than  20,  but 
it  wonld  have  been  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  ia  detail  so  we  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  admitted  by  every  gentleman  present  that  40  per 
cent,  on  top  of  the  price  of  labor  abroad  wonld  not  make  the  value  of 
labor  in  this  connUry.  Every  gentleman  admits  it.  If  it  was  a  mere 
question  of  buying  labor  without  any  matedal  with  it,  from  the  other 
side,  no  40>per  cent,  on  top  of  that  would  make  the  amount  of  labor 
that  we  pay  to  our  hands  here.  It  wonld  take  quite  100<  per  cent.,  and 
for  German  and  French  labor  more,  I  presume. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  If  yon  will  allow  me,  yon  are  not  giving  the  Senator 
what  he  wants.  The  Senator  wants  to  know  why  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  equalization  of  the  tariff  on  yarns  and  goods.  As  we  went 
over  the  matter  this  afternoon,  the  difficulty  is  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  put  upon  the  goods  that  makes  necessary  a  higher  rate,  of  duty. 

Mr.  Search.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  ask  me  why  the  division  of 
20  and  20  would  occur  under  the  Mills  bilL    Am  1  rightt 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Bnt  what  he  wwits  to  know,  or  at  least  what  I 
conld  like  to  know,  is  this:  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  40  per  cent,  ad- 
valorem  fixed  on  yams  and  fixed  upon  the  more  finished  produiets  does 
not  equally  protect  the  two  f 

Mr.  Search.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  explain.. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  yon  to  explain. 

Mr.  Search.  I  am  explaining  that.  I  said  if  we  imported  the  lab4)r 
without  the  material  40  per  cent,  would  not  let  us  ont.  The  only  reason 
40  per  cent  would  let  us  ont  is  the  faet  that  we  have  the  vahiie  of  the 
material  back  of  it.  We  get  40  per  cent,  on  that  as  well  as  on  the  labor 
that  is  put  into  it  to  make  it  into  any  sort  of  manufaictnred  goods.  Is 
that  clear  t 

The  Chairman.  It  is  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Let  us  take  a  practical  illustration.  Suppose  yarn 
is  worth  60  cents  a  pound  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Search.  Very  well. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Forty  per  cent  of  that  is  24  cents  a  pound.  Sup- 
pose that  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  a  yam-makec 

Mr«  Search.  Very  well. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  wonld  the  goods  actually  made  from  that 
yarn  be  worth  on  the  other  side ;  not  here  t 

Mr.  SEAttOH.  I  #ill  ask  Mr.  Salmon  to  answer  that  question ;  he  is 
*  a. cloth  manE&6turer« 

Mr.  Salmon^  It  depends  entirely  on  the  weight  of  the  goods.  Take 
a  IKMUid  of  yam.  Ton  would  like  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  make 
that  into  gioods,  would  you  t 

Senator  Aldrich.  Tes;  take  a  60-cent  yam. 

Mr«  Salsion.  On  16^)unce  goods,  the  texture  that  should  be  put  into 
a  pjeee  of  cloth  corresponding  to  the  fineness  of  the  yarn,  it  wonld  cost 
from  92  to  05  cents. 
102  TAR 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Sappose  it  costs  95  cents  t  Take  40  per  cent  of 
tliat. 

Mr.  SEiHOH.  With  the  yarn  at  60  cent^t 

Mr.  Salmon.  With  the  yam  at  60  cents. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  On  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Forty  per  cent  of  that  wonld  be  38  cents  a  pound. 
Now  explain  to  ns  why  if  24  cents  was  protective  in  one  case,  3^  cents 
would  not  be  protective  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  Because  in  the  one  case  yon  are  only  giving  these  gen- 
tlemen an  additional  protection  over  the  yam  men.  We  will  assume 
that  the  yarn  men  need  the  whole  24  cents.  Therefore,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  in  the  first  60  cents  for  the  cloth  manufacturers  to  get  their  40 
per  ceik;.  on.  It  is  only  on  the  balance,  which  is,  the  labor  that  has 
gone  into  it.  Forty  per  cent  on  the  labor  that  has  gone  into  that  cloth 
will  not  make  the  protection  that  is  necessary  to  turn  out  the  same  piece 
of  cloth  in  this  country. 

Senator  Hisooos.  Let  us  look  at  that,  because  that  is  a  point  that 
troubles  us  in  this  bill.  Take  60  cents  a  pound  over  there,  and  figure  40 
per  cent  on  it  Now  it  is  increased  40  cents  a  pound  by  labor.  Why 
does  not  your  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  amount  of  that  increase 
give  you  the  same  protelction  in  labor  that  it  gave  you  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  yarn  t 

Mr.  Seaboh.  Because  in  the  first  instance  I  had  the  40  per  cent  on 
the  material  as  well  as  the  labor. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  But  you  had  the  compensatory  duty. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  Tliat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacturing.  That 
is  only  on  the  wool. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  are  asking  you  now  about  the  uniform  rate  of 
40  per  cent  in  the  MilU  bill. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  That  is  one  of  the  points. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  fixed  a  higher  rate.  We  have  put  yam 
and  cloth  into  one  paragraph;  but  under  this  pro\ision,  supposing  there 
to  be  a  difference  between  yarn  and  cloth,  the  rate  on  the  60  cents  per 
pound  goods  would  be  very  mnch  less  than  it  was  on  the  95,  and  yoa 
would  not  only  get  the  40  per  cent  protection,  but  you  would  get  a  very 
much  larger  protection  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  Under  your  bill  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Tes. 

The  Chaibman.  Because  cloths  are  raised  up  into  the  higher  grades. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  do  not  quite  see  that 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  Hisooor.  The  point  with  me  is  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  is 
intended  to  be  compensatory  for  the  difference  in  the  conditions  here 
and  the  other  side ;  the  cost  of  labor  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Sup- 
pose it  is  40  per  cent,  on  a  certain  species  of  goods.  There  is  an  allow- 
ance made  for  .the  difference  in  labor.  Laying  aside  the  compensatory 
duty,  there  is  an  increase  for  labor.  I  do  not  see  why,  when  you  get  40^ 
per  cent  on  that  increase  of  labor,  which  adds  to  the  value  25  cents  a 
pound,  you  do  not  have  the  same  protection  there  that  you  had  in  the 
lower  class  of  goods,  the  jarn  which  went  into  the  more  highly  finished 
product 

The  Chaibman.  Before  you  answer  that,  I  want  also  to  have  you 
explain  why  the  yarn  is  not  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth  upon  which  he  also  gets  a  protection  of  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  He  does  get  a  protection  of  40  per  cent  on  that 
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nouiually ;  but,  practically,  I  as  a  yarn  manufacturer  have  taken  40 
per  cent,  out  of  the  value  of  the  wool  in  that  yarn  that  he  does  not  geti^ 
because  I  need  it  for  my  use.  I  need  it  all.  He  does  not  get  that.  If 
I  need  it  all,  how  can  he  get  it  I 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  need  it  all  and  then  he  gets  an  increase  be- 
cause his  goo<ls  are  valued  higher  than  yours  t 

Mr.  Search.  Only  because  there  has  been  additional  labor  put  upon  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  He  gets  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Search.  On  the  additional  labor  only. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  not  that  all  he  is  entitled  to  t 

Mr.  Search.  2?o,  sir  ^  40  per  cent,  on  foreign  labor  alone  does  not  com- 
pensate for  home  labor.    The  labor  alone  amounts  to  100  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  1  want  you  to  make  that  perfectly  clear,  because  it 
is  a  problem  we  are  confronted  with  all  the  time. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Let  us  go  back  a  little  and  analyze  your  first  prop- 
osition. How  much  of  that  pound  of  yarn  that  costs  60  cents  is  wool  and 
how  much  is  labor  f 

Mr.  Search.  Gentlemen,  that  would  be  rather  a  difficult  question  to 
answer. 

Senator  Aldricu.  The  whole  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  pro- 
tection is  based  upon  that. 

Mr.  Search.  Not  at  all,  because  you  can  get  a  pound  of  yarn  made 
out  of  different  qualities  of  materials  with  the  same  amount  of  labor 
put  upon  it  and  at  diiferent  prices. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  may  assume  any  particular  quality. 

Mr.  Search.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  here:  That  it  is  not 
only  the  labor  we  bave  to  cover  in  this  matter.  It  is  also  the  difference 
in  carrying  on  the  business  between  the  two  countries. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  understand  that. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Take  the  formula  that  Senator  Aldrich  gave  you. 
Here  is  a  yarn  that  is  worth  60  cents  a  pound.  Now,  the  protection  you 
get  on  that  is  24  cents ;  call  it  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  sake  of  the 
illustration.  You  get  24  cents  to  compensate  for  the  higher  cost  of  labor 
above  what  it  is  on  the  other  side.  The  goods  on  the  other  side  when 
they  are  made  into  cloth  are  worth  95  cents  a  yard.  On  tbat,  at  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  you  get  38  cents  a  pound  protection.  You  get  14  cents 
protection  there  for  labor,  which  is  put  on  the  yarn,  increasing  it  to  35 
cents  a  pound.  I  want  you  to  explain,,  if  you  can,  why  that  is  not  just. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  manufactured  goods.  Take  ready-made 
clothing.  When  it  is  made  up  into  clothing  it  costs  so  much  for  labor. 
The  lal^r  added  to  it  to  make  it  into  ready-made  clothing  increases  its 
value,  say  26  per  cent.  For  that  25  per  cent,  in  the  valuation  you  get 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  compensates  for  the  labor  in  it  precisely 
as  it  did  in  the  original  yarn  from  which  it  was  made.  That  is  an  enigma 
that  we  would  like  to  see  worked  out,  if  it  is  not  ripfht. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  think  I  see  where  the  difficulty  is,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  interrupting  and  explaining.  The  man  who  makes  the  yarn 
gets  the  protection  not  only  upon  the  labor  but  protection  upon  the  ma- 
terial. That  is  the  isason  I  was  trying  to  get  an  answerto  the  question. 
The  other  man  only  gets  an  added  protection  on  account  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Search.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  it  exactly.  I  wanted  to  go  back  and  an- 
alyze the  first  proposition  and  see  how  much  of  it  was  for  labor  and  how 
much  additional  protection  the  cloth  man  needs. 

Mr.  Search.  When  you  say  labor  you  mean  to  include  what  w^ 
oall  the  expenses  of  making,  do  you  not  I 
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S«-tin(op  Aldbich.  Oh,  of  course.  I  mean  taking  it  from  the  raw 
wool  iif>  to  the  co8t  of  the  yam. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  think  we  have  got  this  question  a  little  mixed. 
There  Is  simply  40  cents  between  the  weaver  and  the  spinner.  If  the 
st)itiner  gets  24  cents,  there  is  only  16  cents  left  for  the  weaver.  That 
is  not  enough  for  the  weaver. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Take  it  in  another  way.  Supposing  these  duties 
could  be  made  specific  on  that  yarn,  which  yon  say  is  worth  60  cents  a 
pound  on  the  other  side.  We  give  you  24  cents  a  pound  protection. 
On  cloth  that  you  say  is  worth  95  cents  a  pound  we  give  you  33  cents. 
That  is  just  what  would  be  done  under  the  ad  valorem  rate.  Why  is 
not  that  right  f 

Mr.  Salmon..  When  I  said  from  92  to  95  cents  I  had  in  my  mind  the 
selling  price  and  not  the  cost. 

Senator  Hisgook.  It  does  not  make  any  diflerence. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  can  work  it  out  and  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Supposing  we  give  you  24  cent^  a  pound  specific 
duly  on  yarn,  and  on  the  cloth  which  costs  95  cents  a  pound  over  there 
we  give  you  38  cents  a  pound  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  make  it  right.  It  would  make  more  than 
95  cents  worth. 

Senator  Hisgook.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  the  bill  brings  out  that 
result. 

Mr.  Gampbsll.  Have  you  added  the  24  cents  to  the  60  !  That  makes 
84.  There  is  only  II  cents  a  pound  between  that  and  the  other.  It 
will  cost  as  much  to  weave  a  piece  of  yarn  into  goods  at  one  price  as 
the  other. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Take  95  cents  and  add  38  and  you  will  have  the 
same  thing.    That  is  just  what  this  bill  works  out. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  illustrate  it  in  another  way. 
Suppose  instead  of  a  specific  duty  on  wool  the  duty  upon  wool  should 
be  fixed  at  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  is  the  raw  material  from 
which  you  make  yain,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SfiABGH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  yarn  also  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the 
cloth  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  You  say  that  is  not  a  proper  adjust- 
ment) 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  do. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words  you  say  that  there  should  be  an 
ascending  scale  of  ad  valorem  from  the  raw  material  as  you  progress. 
Certainly  the  wool  is  your  raw  material  and  the  yarn  is  the  raw  material 
of  the  weaver. 

Mr.  Sbabgh.  Certainly.  - 

The  Chaibman.  Including  all  its  cost.    Is  not  that  sot 

Mr.  Seabgh.  That  is  true.  If  the  Senator  would  permit  a  reply  to 
his  question  I  would  call  upon  Mr.  Salmon  for  a  moment,  who  has  the 
figures  in  connection  with  the  cloth  that  you  asked  about  a  moment 
ago.    I  will  give  way  to  him  to  explain. 

Mr.  Salmon.*  As  I  understood,  the  question  was  why  did  not  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  protect,  providing  we  had  a  compensating  daty  on 
wool  that  was  left  out  of  the  question.  Why  did  not  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  protect  us  on  the  goods,  if  the  yarn  had  the  same  duty  f  Take 
for  instance  a  60  cent  yarn ;  40  per  cent  duty  on  that  would  be  84  cents. 
That  is  where  the  yarn  maker  would* start.  It  costs  25  cents  a  yard  to 
get  that  60  cents'  worth  of  yarn  into  cloth  on  the  other  side,  which 
would  be  85  cents. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  10  cents  less  than  you  told  me  before. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  corrected  myself.  I  had  an  idea  that  you  wanted  the 
sellinjc  price.  This  is  the  actual  cost,  which  I  know.  We  start  here 
with  S4  cents.  We  add  to'  it  50  cents  a  yard,  that  is  to  say«  we  really 
add  55,  but  to  muk«  the  problem  as  easy  as  possible  X  say  60.  Fifty 
cents  added  to  84  cents,  which  we  have  to  pay  for  the  yam,  makes 
91.34.  I  am  now  figuring  the  cost,  and  leaving  profits  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Take  the  85  cents  and  add  40  per  cent.,  and  it  is  tl.19.  There 
we  require  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  spinner  gets  to  u^ake  us  whole. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Your  40  per  cent,  givesdt  to  you. 

Mr.  SALMOrT.  These  you  have  $1.19  against  $1.84.    It  costs  us  $1.34. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  now  it  costs  you  just  twice  as  much  to 
weave  a  pound  of  yarn  in  this  country  as  it  does  abroad  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  costs  more  than  twice  as  much.  I  make  no  assump- 
tion in  that  respect.    I  know  it. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Did  you  say  that  the  labor  in  patting  the  yam  into 
cloth  is  more  vali^aMe,  and  that  it  cost  more  proportionately  on  account 
of  the  increased  value  of  putting  it  into  doth  than  it  does  to  put  the  wool 
into  yarn  t    Is  that  your  point  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  id. 

Mr.DoLAN.  It  is. a  much  higher  grade  of  labor;  nearly  50  per  cent, 
higher. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Your  point  is  this :  That  when  you  pass  beyond 
yarn  and  go  into  cloth  you  can  not  stand  on  the  same  40  per  cent,  or  on 
the  same  ad  valorem  protection,  because  it  takes  a  higher  grade  of  labor 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Not  altogether.  We  do  not  stand  on  that.  It  not  only 
takes  a  higher  grade  of  labor,  but  it  takes  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  great  deal  more  of  it. 

Senator  Hiscook.  I  do  not  see  bow  that  affects  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  aionger  process. 

Senator  Hiscook.  I  do  not  care  how  much  longer  it  is.  The  question 
is  whether  the  increased  value  added  to  the  yarn  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  making  the  yam. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  reason  is  that  a  different  class  of  labor  is  used. 
In.making  the  yama  good  many  children  are  employed  while  all  those 
who  make  the  goods  are  adults. 

Mr.  DoBsoN.  One  is.made  by  automatic  machinery  and  the  other  is 
manual  labor. 

Senator*  Aldbich.  You  include  the  shrinkage  in  that  50  cents  f 

Mr.  SAI.M0N.  No ;  1  have  simply  added  the  labor  and  expenses. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  included  shrinkage,  of  course  ! 

Mr.  Salmon.  No;  I  bave.>ust  taken  and  put  the  things  on  an  equal- 
ity in  every  respect. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  must  include  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Bottomly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  pound  of  yarn  will 
not  make  a  pound  of  goods.  The  goods  would  only  weigh  14  ounces, 
losing  10  per  cent,  in  the  process.  He  tlirows  that  entirely  away.  If 
we  were  to  make  a  pound  of  goods  we  would  have  to  take  18  ounces  of 
the  same  yarn. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  was  taking  a  pound  of  yarn  in  both  cases.  My 
question  was  whether  or  not  the  shrinkage  was  allowed  for. 

Mr.  Salmon.  No;  I  have  simply  added  the  cost  of  putting  it  into 
goods,  regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  goods,  however  they  might  come 
out.  Taking  that  f>ound  of  yarn  and  putting  it  into  goods  would  cost 
50  cent«,  where  it  costs  25  ou  the  other  side. 
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Seuator  Aldbich.  Then  you  have  to  add  about  10  cents. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  why  it  is  so,  but  the 
facts  are  that  the  difference  in  cost  is  increased  that  much.  We  know 
it  to  our  sorrow. 

Mr.  Search.  Senator  Allison  asked  some  questions  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  were  largely  answered  by  the  replies  that  have  been  given 
here.    I  don't  know  whether  he  would  consider  it  so  or  not. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  will  oonsider  it  so  in  his  absence,  until  he  re- 
turns.   You  may  go  ahead. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  As  I  understand  it,  the  formula  that  you  gave 
worked  out  this  result :  That  for  this  increased  value  of  the  goods  it 
costs  more  than  it  does  to  put  the  value  on  the  yarn.  Do  you  under- 
stand that  to  be  so  t 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Does  that  satisfy  you  t  That  seems  to  be  the  point  on 
which  this  whole  thing  hinges. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  the  only  point  there  is  about  it.  It  is  a 
matter  which  runs  through  the  bill  in  every  way.  I  concede  that.  If 
there  is  any  other  formula  that  he  wants  to  take,  in  which  he  wants  to 
state  the  cost  of  adding  tliat  25  cents  a  pound  to  the  cost  of  the  yam, 
to  show  that  it  costs  more  than  it  did  to  create  the  value  of  the  yam  by 
manufacture,  I  want  him  to  do  it.  I  want  him  to  be  just -as  full  as  he 
can  be  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  the  simplest  showing  we  can  make.  I  could 
give  you  figures  of  actual  work  on  cloth  ranging  from  20  to  21  ounces, 
which  will  make  a  great  deal  worse  showing  than  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  is  not  only  an  increased  specific  rate,  but  we 
give  an  increased  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Search.  Yes ;  you  do. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  specific  rate  is  simply 
compensatory.  It  is  not  a  factor  in  considering  what  we  require  for  the 
ad  valorem  rate,  because  we  lose  as  much  as  the  increase  in  waste. 
We  certainly  lose  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  It  requires  22  ounces  or  over 
of  worsted  yarn  to  make  20  ounces  of  finished  cloth.  We  have  got  to 
pay  the  spinner  for  those  22  ounces  when  we  only  sell  20  ounces  in  re- 
turn. That  has  to  be  allowed  for.  That  I  would  like  to  see  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  admitted  that  the  price  of  a  certain  piece  of  20-ounce 
goods  which  comes  here  freely  is  on  the  other  side  4  shilling^  and  8 
pence.  There  are  thousands  of  pieces  coming  in  here.  That  is,  as  we 
figure  it,  $1.12.  That  covers  profit  and  everything.  It  can  be  bought 
over  there  for  $1.12.    It  is  made  out  of  60  cent  yarn. 

Senator  Aldrich.  One  dollar  and  twelve  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Salmon.  One  dollar  and  twelve  cents  a  yard  for  20  ounces. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  advance  are  you  getting  there  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  want  to  show  you  that  is  £he  price  they  sell  at.  I  will 
admit  it  is  the  cost,  although  it  must  be  more  than  cost.  They  do  not  al- 
ways sell  for  the  cost  price  on  the  other  side.  Under  this  bill  as  it  stands, 
the  yam  that  is  in  that  piece  of  goodis  would  cost  us  $1.28  a  pound  landed 
hpre. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  a  60-cent  yam  what  do  you  think  the  cost  from 
the  wool  up  on  the  other  side  wonld  be? 

Mr.  Salmon.  From  wool  to  yarn  f 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Before  you  get  through  with  that  I  want  to  ask 
a  question.    You  say  that  yarn  here  would  cost  you  $1.28  cents  apound  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir^  under  the  bill  as  it  stands  now. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  would  that  cloth  cost  you  heref 
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Mr.  SAi.ittON.  That  is  where  I  am  starting  frooi.  Now,  I  have  to  take 
22  ounces  of  that  yarn  in  order  to  make  a  20  ounce  piece  of  goods.  That 
would  be  $1.76  worth  of  jarn  that  we  would  start  with.  Now,  in  order 
to  make  that  yarn  into  cloth  ready  for  the  market,  made  up,  packed, 
cased,  ready  to  ship^  it  will  cost  here  GO  cents  a  yard  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  do  not  quite  want  you  to  put  it  in  that  way. 
Let  us  take  it  on  the  other  side.  That  yaru  on  the  other  side  costs  you 
60  cents  a  pound.  On  the  other  side  what'will  be  the  value  of  the  cloth 
that  you  will  get  from  it  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  Per  pound  ? 

Senator  HiscocK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  was  figuring  on  a  20-onnce  piece. ot  goods.  .1  can 
figure  it  the  other  way. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  the  calculation  for 
me.  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  the  price  on  this  side.  I  want  you  to 
take  the  price  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Eighty-five  cents  was  the  estimate  he  gave  us 
before. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Ton  want  an  estimate  for  making  the  poand  otyarn  into 
goods  of  the  texture  that  that  OOcent  yarn  should  go  into  to  make  a 
proper  piece  of  goods? 

Senator  Aldbigu.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  yaru  on 
both  sides,  from  the  wool  upf 

Mr.  Salmon.  Sixty-cent  yarn  from  the  wool  up — the  comparative 
difierence  in  the  relative  cost  between  the  wool  and  the  making  of  the 
yamf 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  really  can  not  tell  yon,  because  I  am  not  a  spinner. 
I  know  you  can  get  the  wool  put  into  yarn  over  there  for  15  cents. 
•    Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  would  it  cost  from  the  wool  up  to 
make  a  yarn  over  there  which  sells  for  60  cents,  and  then  how  much 
would  it  cost  from  the  wool  up  to  make  the  same  yarn  here. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  You  can  buy  yarn  over  there  for  just  about  60  cents, 
what  we  call  a  fine  two-forty  yarn.  I  am  told,  and  fiave  tried  to  get  at 
H  as  near  as  I  could,  that  liiey  can  make  yam  over  there  for  16  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  can  make  it  for  14  cents. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  There  are  different  estimates. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  cost  of  making  it  includes  the  plant,  etc. 

Mr.  Seabch.  That  is  the  entire  cost  of  making  a  pound  of  yaru. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  other  words,  if  you  will  furnish  the  wool  he 
will  charge  you  14  cents  for  making  the  yarn.  How  much  would  it  cost 
•here  for  the  same  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Grentlemen,  that  is  as  varied  as  it  can  be.  I  will  tell 
you  what  1  have  heard  to  be  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  cost  Erben,  Search 
&  Co.,  40  cents  a  pound  to  do  it,  which  I  can  prove.  I  am  sorry  I  can. 
I  am  told  that  it  cost  one  other  Eastern  concerh  (I  must  not  mention 
names,  because  you  are  taking  down  what  I  am  saying  and  I  do  not  want 
these  names  to  appear;  I  am  willing  to  speak  for  myself,  but  not  for 
other  |>eople) — I  know  an  Enstern  concern  that  clriim  they  can  do  the 
same  work  for  35  cents.  I  know  another  manufacturer  who  says  he 
can  do  the  same  thing  for  25  cents.  I  know  another  Eastern  concern 
that  does  not  think  politically  as  we  do  who  claim  they  can  do  it  for  22 
cents  a  pound.  This  is  the  information  I  have,  and  I  give  it  to  you  as 
from  others.    When  I  speak  of  my  own  business  I  speak  from  facts. 
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Mr.  DoLAN.  All  these  mills  that  make  yam  for  the  market  are  making 
special  nambers. 

Mr.  Search.  Two  of  these  mills  I  speak  of  are  mills  that  have  cloth- 
making  iu  connectioD  with  yam.  I  always  contend  that  they  can  not 
separate  the  two,  so  as  to  know  what  it  does  cost  them.  Two  others 
of  them  are  mills  that  do  not  make  anything  bat  yarn.  How  they  can 
flgnre  it  ont  I  do  not  know;  but  I  tell  yon  what  I  know  to  be  the 
fact,  while  my  cost  is  as  I  have  figured  it  to  yon,  through  all  this 
straggle  that  we  have  been  passing  through  for  three  years — since  we 
have  had  the  climax  on  us,  it  took  about  a  year  or  two  atter  the  bill 
was  passed  before  we  got  into  the  trouble,  and  then  it  began,  and  we 
have  had  about  three  years  of  it — during  that  three  years  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  these  gentlemen. as  competitors  in  the  market  and  sell  my 
yarn  as  cheap  as  they  can  sell  theirs.  Consequently  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  my  figures.  It  costs  me  40  cents  to  make  a  ponnd  of  yarn  ont 
of  the  fine  material  we  use — ^the  wool  we  have  been  talking  about  to- 
night. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  imagine  there  would  be  a  wide  discrep- 
ancy in  the  estimate  in  the  cost  of  cloth  from  Mr.  Salmon's  estimate  f 

Mr.  Search.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Salaion.  I  have  the  matter  extended  out  if  you  wish  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Let  us  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Take  the  24  ounce  yarn,  costing  $1.76  and  60  cents  re- 
quired to  put  it  into  cloth.  That  is  $2.36.  Take  the  same  yam  that 
costs  $1.12  on  the  other  side  and  on  that  we  pay  40  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem and  40  cents  sv  pound.  Allowing  5  cents  for  charges,  etc.,  it  would 
be  landed  here  at  $2.12  where  it  costs  us  $2.36  to  make  it.  Those  are 
the  facts,  and  they  can  be  substantiated,  I  think,  by  any  gentleman  here. 
There  may  be  a  difference  between  Eastern  figures  and  ours,  but  not 
over  6  cents  a  yard,  at  any  rate. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  do  you  manage  to  compete  with  those  peo- 
ple now  at  a  less  rate! 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  do  not  comi)ete.  In  1S84  we  were  muning  150 
looms  night  and  day  on  this  business.  Since  that  time  we  were  forced 
to  stop  and  have  not  ran  a  loom.  We  had  to  stop.  You  know  as  well 
as  we  do  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  looms  that  had  to  do  the 
same  thing.  There  are  just  as  many  of  those  goods  used,  but  they 
come  from  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  the  worsted  trouble  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes;  and  no  other  reason. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  have  a  much  less  rate  now  npon  worsted 
coatings  than  that. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yon  see  how  it  works  as  it  stands  there.  That  is  what 
stares  us  in  the  face. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  is  difiicult  for  us  to  base  rates  of  duty  upon  an 
estimated  cost,  when  there  is  a  difiereuce  of  25  to  40  cents  a  pound 
among  men  who  ought  to  know  about  how  much  it  costs  to  make  goods 
from  the  same  amount  of  yarn  exactly. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  But  if  you  are  preparing  a  protective  bill  you  will  be 
perfectly  safe  in  making  your  figures  upon  the  highest  cost. 

Senator  Aldrich.  If  we  could  pass  a  bill  among  ourselves  here  we 
would  probably  come  to  an  agreement  very  quickly,  but  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  of  different  views  from  us  whoso  votes  are  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  I  would  like  to  see  that  question  of  Senator  Hiseock's 
answered.    It  has  not  yet  been  answered  by  anybody,  I  believe. 
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Senator  HiscoCK»  Mr.  Salmon  has  answered  it  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  understood  his  answer  or  not.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  Mr.  Doak  thinks  he  can  throw  a  little  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Doak.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  entirely  sure.  The  point  is  that  in 
getting  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  yam  you  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  raw  material,  in  the  wool  that  is  in  the  yarn.  You 
get  as  much  benefit  from  the  raw  material  in  the  yarn  as  you  do  from 
the  raw  material  in  the  goods,  while  the  proportion  of  raw  materia  1  is 
mnch  lai^er  in  .the  yam  than  in  the  goods.  I  will  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion, not  worked  out  as  closely  as  Mr.  Salmon's  was,  but  still  an  illus- 
tration. We  will  say  the  wool  cost  40  cents,  and  it  costs  15  cents  to 
tarn  that  wool  into  yarn.  There  we  have  55  cents.  You  get  40  per 
cent,  on  that.  Of  that  55  cents  there  is  40  cents'  worth  of  raw  material. 
Add  35  cents  to  the  cost  of  that  yam  to  make  it  into  goods.  You  then 
have  in  your  goods 40  cents'  worth  of  labor  and  40cents'  worth  of  wool, 
as  you  had  in  your  pound  of  yarn.  So  your  protection  on  your  labor  is 
not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  on  the  labor  in  the  yarn  if  you 
have  the  same  ad  valorem  rate.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  see  the 
point  or  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understand  it  perfectly. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  about  that.  The  raw  material  of  the 
yam  is  40  cents  and  the  labor  15  cents. 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  55  cents  for  a  pound  of  yam. 

Mr.  Doak.  It  makes  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  weaver  comes  in  and  instead  of  his  having 
40  cents'  worth  of  raw  material  he  has  55  cents'  worth  of  raw  material, 
because  the  wool  and  the  yarn  and  the  labor  that  were  put  upon  them 
are  his  raw  material.  He  has  55  cents'  worth  instead  of  40  cents'  worth , 
has  he  not  t 

Mr.  Doak.  He  has  but  40  cents'  worth  of  raw  material. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Oh,  no;  he  has  55. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  55  cents'  worth.  Now  he  adds  35  cents  a 
pound  to  it.  So  the  arithmetical  problem  to  work  out  is  what  relation 
does  40  cents  bear  to  15,  and  what  relation  does  55  bear  to  35,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Senator  Ai^drioh.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  understand  this  claim  is  made  here,  and;  I  can 
see  a  great  deal  of  force  in  it 

Mr.  Doak.  I  can  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  not  right  t 

Mr.  Doak.  You  are  not  right  that  the  proportions  are  the  same. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  proportions  are  not  the  same.  He  did  not 
say  the  proportions  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Doak.  No.  I  thiuk  15  cents  for  the  labor  that  is  put  into  the 
yarn — the  raw  material — is  a  little  stretched.  You  have  not,  then,  as 
mnch  raw  material  in  proportion  in  your  pound  of  goods  as  you  had  in 
yonr  pound  of  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Doak.  I  thought  that  was  the  point. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Just  what  the  results  are  I  would  like  to  sec 
worked  out.  The  point  is  this,  and  one  gentleman  lia^  answered  it. 
He  says,  in  making  yarn  into  cloth  in  the  first  place  the  labor  in  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  yarn  is  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  making 
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the  yarn.  Be  says,  in  making  the  yarn  into  cloth  there  is  a  wastage 
in  the  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  i»  not  a  question  whether  the  labor  is  more  ex- 
pensive or  not.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  snrplasage  or  excess  of 
cost  of  labor  in  making  the  cloth  is  greater  than  it  is  over  there  in  yam. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  The  qnestion  is  whether,  relatively,  as  between 
this  country  and  the'  other  side  it  costs  more  to  make  the  cloth  from 
the  yai*n  than  it  does  to  make  the  yarn  from  the  wool. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Hisgook.  And  secondly  he  says  there  is  a  waste  in  the  yam, 
for  which  they  must  have  compensation.  I  would  like  to  have  it  dem- 
onstrated just  what  the  difference  is  in  the  labor  cost,  that  is,  relatively, 
between  this  country  and  the  other  side  in  making  the  cloth  trom  the 
yam  more  than  in  making  the  yam  from  the  wool.  Secondly,  I  would 
like  to  know  just  what  that  wastage  is. 

Mr.  DoAE.  The  wastage  is  10  per  cent.,  as  near  as  it  can  begotten  at« 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  would  be  fair. 

Mr.  DoAK.  The  other  question  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer,  for  the 
reason  Mr.  Search  has  given.  The  cost  varies  here  and  the  cost  varies 
there.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  an  average  cost  before  you  can  fig- 
ure on  it.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  fully  doubled  on  weaving,  and 
not  quite  so  much  on  spinning  here  as  over  there. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  think  your  statement  of  the  case  is  quite  ac- 
curate, and  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  a  uniform  rate  of  40  per  cent,  affbrds 
greater  protection  to  the  partly  manufactured  goods  than  it  does  to 
wholly  manufactured  goods. . 

Mr.  DoAK.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  difference  is  as  much  as  Mr.  Search  has  asked  for. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Will  Mr.  Search  give  the  difference  between  his 
yarn  schedule  and  our  woolen  schedule.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  yam 
schedule  again. 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  The  yarn  schedule  is  as  follows:  Not  exceeding  60 
cents,  30  cents  a  pound  and  40  ppr  cent  ad  valorem ;  exceeding  50 
cents,  38  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  are  practically  increasing  the  duty  on  almost 
all  yarns  imported  3  cents  a  pound  above  our  bill.  That  is  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  your  proposition.    I  suppose  you  all  understand  it. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Oh,  yes ;  we  understand  that.  On  the  low  yarn  it  does 
not  increase  the  duty  so  much. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  We  are  increasing  the  compensating  duties. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Gall  it  whatever  you  please. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  That  they  have  got  to  do  if  you  keep  the  duty  at  11 
cents.    It  takes  3^  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  yam. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  all  say  it  takes  3^  pounds  of  wool  to  make 
a  pound  of  2-ply  40  yarnt 

Mr.  Sbabch.  Tes,  sir;  it  will  take  3^  pounds  of  the  fine  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  yarn.  That  is  what  we  must  calculate  on.  If  it  is 
not  a  fine  wool  it  does  not  take  quite  so  much  as  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Take  the  yarn  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  Seabch.  That  is  the  kind  of  yam  I  am  referring  to. 

The  Ghaibman.  Exceeding  50  cents  t 

Mr.  Seabch.  Yes,  sir;  exceeding  50  cents. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Give  me  the  cloth  schedule. 

Mr.  Seabch.  Kot  exceeding  60,  35  and  45.  Exceeding  60,  44  and 
60. 
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GentlenieD,  this  rate  of  44  aud  50 — to  bepfiii  at  that  point,  which  is  the 
highest  poiut — is  based  upou  the  fact  which  has  been  explained  over  and 
over  again  by  all  of  the  persons  who  have  tried  to  explain  the  relative 
valae  of  wool  to  cloth,  that  it  takes  4  ponnds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of 
cloth.  That  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again ;  and  luasmuch  as  yon 
hTM«  11  cents  a  pound  duty  upon  wool  and  you  are  going  to  use  4 
ponnds  ^  ujake  a  pound  of  cloth,  the  compensating  duty  is  4  times  11^ 
or  44.    Therefore  the  44  is  fixed  there,  and  is  easily  explained. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  for  my  own  in- 
formation as  to  this  compenaating  duty.  Ton  ask  for  a  duty  to  com- 
pensate for  the  duty  on  wool,  as  1  understand  it,  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  wool  duty  f 

Mr.  Search.  Exactly  equivalent  to  the  wmI  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  farmer  who  4^1ls  his  wool  has 
added  to  it,  as  compared  to  the  foreign  price,  the  amount  ^  the  duty  f 

Mr.  Search.  I  think  so  in  all  cases.  I  thmk  if  we  had  had  tbe  Mills 
bill  passed  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  price 
of  wool  in  this  country  of  5  cents  a  pound  and  an  immediate  rise  upon 
the  other  side  of  5  cents.  They  would  have  equalized  themselves  iu 
that  way.  We  are  importing  wools  all  the  time  more  or  less.  These 
fine  wools  our  manufacturers  must  have,  so  we  have  to  import  them.  I 
am  sure  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  that  10  cents  a  pound  we  could  bring 
them  here  at  10  cents  a  pound  less,  and  that  would  interfere  with  the 
price  of  the  wools  here  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  relative  amount  of  wool  imported  compared 
with  the  amount  of  consumption  is  very  small,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Search.  There  is  considerable  wool  imported. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fine  wool. 

Mr.  Search.  As  wool,  you  might  say  yes;  and  yet  the  amount  in 
itself  is  large. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-two  million  pounds  last  year. 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  wool. 

Senator  Aldrich.  A  portion  of  it  went  to  Canada.  Kot  more  than 
half  of  it  was  consumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Search.  But  suppose  there  were  only  6,000,000  pounds  of  wool; 
would  not  that  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  effort  to  have  the  duty  raised  f 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  that  question  now.  I  am  ask- 
ing now,  from  your  observation  and  experience,  whether  or  not  the 
price  received  by  the  American  wool-growers  is  the  London  price  plus 
10  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  it  is  f 

Mr.  Search.  On  the  average;  yes,  sir.  There  may  be  times  when 
there  may  be  a  depression  of  the  market  here,  and  he  does  not  get  it 
all ;  but  on  the  average  I  think  he  gets  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  wool  with 
an  importation,  say,  of  20,000,000  pounds  and  a  production  of  280.- 
000,000,  will  have  theefl'ect  to  increase  the  foreign  price  5  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Search.  Yes.  sir,  I  do ;  and  decrease  ours  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  equalize  itself  in  that  way  f 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.*  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  a 
large  maker  of  cloth  goes  into  the  market  and  offers  his  goods  indis- 
criminately at  10  cents  a  yard  under  the  prevailing  rate.  Although  he 
represents  only  1,000,000  yards  of  material,  for  instance,  the  result  of 
it  is  to  put  the  price  down.  A  little  thing  of  that  kind  has  a  very  great 
effect. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLY.  Had  the  mills  all  been  running  there  would  have^ 
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been  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  imported.    The  balance  was  im- 
ported in  the  way  of  goods  and  yarns. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Tbe  aoioant  was  very  large,  as  we  know. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLY.  Very  large. 

The  Chairman.  We  mast  have  a  large  amount  of  wool  growrn  in 
this  country  that  is  inferior  in  quality  to  these  wools  which  you  ini|M>rt 
for  the  line  yarns  and  yet  which  enter  into  the  production  of  cloth  in 
this  country.  But  I  merely  wanted  to  get  your  views  about  that.  I  did 
not  want  to  divert  you  from  your  line  of  argument  I  think  yoa  are 
all  clear  you  must  have  a  compensating  duty  equivalent  to  the  datj  on 
wool,  and  you  give  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Search.  We  claim  we  have  not  had  that  compensation  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  we  see  the  result  of  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  wool  men  claim  you  have  had  more  than  that, 
except  on  worsted. 

Mr.  Search.  More  than  what  f 

The  Chairman.  More  than  a  compensating  duty. 

Mr.  Search.  The  wool  men  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  that  wsis  their  statement  to  us ;  that 
the  adjustment  of  1883  was  an  unfair  adjustment  to  them. 

Mr.  Search.  The  facts  of  «the  case  would  speak  louder  than  any  ar- 
gument 1  could  give  yon,  to  show  you  that  since  that  time  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do.  We  have  been  working  at  a  large  loss.  .The  facts  are 
against  the  argument  of  the  wool  men. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  except  on  worsted. 

Mr.  Search.  Except  on  worsted.  I  believe  I  was  speaking  about  the 
44-cent  limit  when  we  disgressed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you ;  but  I 
wanted  to  get  your  views  on  the  subject  of  a  compensating  duty,  because 
that  is  a  matter  that  has  been  disputed. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Allow  me  to  ask  a  question.  Do  I  understand  the  wool 
men  object  to  the  manufacturers  having  this  compensating  duty  t 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  say  so;  but  I  have  understood 
them  to'say  that  this  adjustment  is  more  than  a  compensating  duty. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  The  adjustment  that  is  now  before  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  the  adjustment  of  1883,  barring  worsted. 
In  other  words,  that  that  adjustment  was  not  a  fair  one  to  them  rela* 
tively.    I  think  we  have  heard  that  before,  have  we  not  t 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have,  indeed. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  That  is  entirely  contradictory  to  the  way  they  talked  to 
lis  at  the  last  conference  we  luul.  It  was  upon  agreement  with  the  wool 
mo!i  thai  this  line  that  is  before  you  was  fixed.  It  wsis  established  con- 
ditionally, and  permitted  to  be  established  conditionally,  on  the  ground 
that  the  mannfacturers  shonhl  have  a  full  compensating  duty,  not  to  be 
dictated  by  the  wool  men ;  to  be  provided  by  the.  judgment  of  the  man- 
ufacturers from  their  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  who  came  here  dur- 
ing the  last  summer  insisted  upon  any  particular  duty  that  you  should 
have ;  but  they  only  spoke  of  what  had  been  done  in  tlie  past. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  stating  that,  prior  to  the 
paasnge  of  the  act  of  1883—1  now  i^peak  of  woolen  cloth  alone,  not 
worsted — the  wool  men  took  exception  to  woolen  cloth  having  the 
advantage.  In  187G  the  importation  was  8,000,0(M) ;  in  1877,5,000,000; 
in  1878,4,000,000;  in  1870,  5,000,000;  in  1881/J,000,000.  Eighteeuhnn- 
dred  and  eighty  and  1881  were  special  years.    In  1883  the  importations 
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were  10,000,000;  in  1884  the  importations  were  13,000,000;  in  1885, 
10^000,000 ;  in  1886,  9,000,000;  in  1887, 10,000,000.  So  that  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  woolen  cloths ;  that  oaght  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Search.  It  was  conceded  by  all  that  under  the  tariff  of  1867  the 
wool-growers  were  happy  and  the  manufacturers  were  also  comfortably 
Axed,  That  gave  them  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  a  pound 
as  their  high  rate.  Tbirty-iive  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  then  upon  the 
price  of  high  raw  material  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was,  we  think 
ami  believe,  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  would  be  today  ad  valorem  upon 
the  price  of  material  as  it  is  to-day  and  has  been.  Hence,  in  coming 
before  you  now,  we  ask  that  we  be  not  given  the  35  per  cent,  duty,  sudh 
as  was  given  by  the  old  tariff,  because  our  labor  is  as  high  now  as  it  was 
then^  and  higher.  On  all  worsted  .manufactures  it  is  higher.  It  will 
take  the  difference  between  35  and  50  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of 
this  higher  class  of  goods  to  live.  Hence  we  have  put  in  50  per  cent. 
Tlie  44  cents  explains  itself.  It  is  simply  four  times  eleven,  which  is 
the  compensating  duty. 

In  the  next  class  of  goods,  the  lower  class  of  cloths  which  are  sup- 
X>o0ed  to  be  made  out  of  30  cent  yarn,  35  cents  a  i)ound  is  a  specific 
duty,  and  it  is  fixed  with  the  understanding  and  belief  on  this  united 
judgment  of  the  gentlemen  here  present  that  it  will  require  5  cents  ad- 
ditional specific  duty  over  the  yam  to  protect  them  in  the  use  of  the 
yam,  and  that  they  need  5  per  cent  additional  duty  upon  the  other  side 
to  protect  them  in  the  labor  required  in  the  making.  The  labor  in  that 
cloth  is  not  as  much  as  the  labor  in  the  other,  and  they  can  get  along 
with  a  little  less  ad  valorem  duty.  So  we  ask  that  there  may  be  a  duty 
of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  a  8j)eciflc  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound.  We 
believe  we  only  ask  what  is  an  equivalent  on  the  specific  side,  and  what 
will  enable  us  to  live  and  run  our  factories  on  the  ad  valorem  side,  at 
the  present  rate  of  wages. 

Now,  going  backward,  we  come  to  the  question  of  38  cents  a  p%und 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  high  duty  on  yam.  Thirty-eight 
cents  is  only  the  equivalent  for  the  use  of  3^  pounds,  as  near  as  you  can 
get  at  it^  of  the  wool  on  which  we  pay  II  cents  a  pound  duty.  It  is 
only  the  equivalent  of  that  The  40  per  cent  we  have  already 
explained.  The  reason  we  have  dropped  from  38  to  30  in  the  first  • 
schedule  is  simply  because  that  wool  is  not  as  fine  as  the  other, 
and  it  does  not  take  3^  pounds  of  that  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  yarn. 
We  have  placed  it  there  at  what  we  consider  to  be  the  safe  side  for  us 
to  bring  it  in  on — a  lower  schedule.  We  have  made  it  30  cents,  which  is 
not  quite  3  pounds  of  wool  to  the  pound  of  yam  in  that  case.  There 
are  some  lower  grades  of  wool  in  which  we  could  get  along  with  less  than 
30  cents,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  put  in  another  fence  in 
order  to  take  care  of  them,  and  the  Senate  has,  we  think,  very  wisely 
put  as  few  of  these  fences  as  possible  in  their  bill.  That  will  facilitate 
very  much  the  collection  of  the  duties,  and  it  will  also  prevent  under- 
valuation* Every  one  of  those  fences  that  is  removed  provides  so  much 
the  better  against  undervaluation.  We  know  very  well  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  so  many  fences  in  the  tariff*  bill  is  going  to  help  us  materially  in 
undervaluation,  because  we  know  if  their  ^)ods  have  a  value  of  87  cents 
on  the  .other  side — I  say  87  cents  for  illustration ;  it  does  not  matter 
just  what  the  amount  is,  whether  a  center  two  higher  or  lower — they 
have  been  imported  under  80  cents  and  paid  the  low  duty  of  the  present 
law.  The  reason  they  have  come  in  is,  because  the  gentlemen  who  bought 
them  bad  them  invoiced  with  a  line  of  cheap  goods,  which  were  just  uu- 
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der  60,  and  had  the  lower  price  put  upon  all  the  goods.  In  that  case, 
although  10  cents  a  pound  might  be  put  on,  they  would  still  not  come 
into  the  higher  schedule  of  the  class  of  goods,  but  would  come  in  at 
a  nominal  ligure  away  under  80  cents. 

This  business  has  been  going  on  all  the  time.  I  have  seen  the  same 
tiling  myself  in  yarns  in  New  York  City.  Two  yams  were  shown  me 
that  were  different  entirely  but  they  came  in  under  the  40  cent  duty. 
One  of  them  was  worth  more  than  40  cents  but  was  invoiced  below  40, 
while  the  other  was  worth  something  less  than  40  and  the  extra  valae 
in  the  one  case  was  put  on  in  the  other,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
botli  came  under  40  and  paid  the  40-cent  duty.  So  I  say  the  fewer 
fences  we  can  liave  in  the  tariff  law  the  better  and  the  less  trouble  there 
will  be  with  these  undervaluations. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  wool  schedule.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions you  desire  to  ask  they  ought  to  come  in  here  perhaps,  before  we 
leave  the  subject,  as  we  have  other  things  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Senator  Hiscock  asked  me  a  question  which  I  am  ready 
to  answer  now  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  making  goods  on  this  side 
and  the  other. 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  What  I  asked  was  this :  The  difference  between 
the  relative  cost  of  yarn  on  the  other  side  and  cloth  on  the  other  side 
and  heie.  I  know  all  alK>ut  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  goods  on  the 
other  side  and  here ;  but  I  want  the  difference  relatively  between  the 
cost  of  yarn  on  the  other  side  and  woolen  goods  here  and  woolen  goods 
on  the  other  side  and  woolen  goods  here. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLT.  I  can  not  answer  that  by  exact  figures,  but  I  will 
give  you  a  statement  of  my  experience  in  spinning  yarn.  The  machin- 
ery is  to  a  great  extent  automatic.  The  superintendent  of  one  room 
may  be  paid  a  very  good  price.  In  our  own  mill  he  is  paid  by  actual 
comparison  with  an  English  gentlemen  who  was  over  here  a  short  time 
ago  more  than  twice  as  much.  But  the  labor  underneath  him  is  small 
lab^,  that  is,  smnll  help  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  prices  paid 
abroad.  Therefore  when  you  manufacture  yarn  it  is  done  by  this  small 
help  and  automatic  machinery,  superintended  by  men  of  ability.  But 
the  moment  you  get  hold  of  that  yarn  and  commence  to  make  it  into 
cloth  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  warper,  who  is  a  skilled  artisan,  fol- 
lowing out  the  direction  of  a  designer  who  is  the  most  skilled  man,  prob- 
ably, in  the  mill.  It  passes  then  to  a  loom,  where  instead  of  being  under 
the  small  help  at  small  pay  it  is  under  skilled  labor,  and  the  cost  is  so 
much  more  in  proportion  that  I  venture  to  say  it  is  at  least  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  in  tbis  country  as  it  is  abroad. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLY.  1  will  keep  it  within  the  limit.  It  passes  then  into 
the  finishing  room  where  the  labor  is  all  skilled  labor,  including  the 
dyer.  When  it  is  put  up,  rolled  ready  for  the  market,  it  has  not  passed 
through  so  much  automatic  machinery  as  it  did  when  going  from  raw 
material  into  the  yarn,  but  it  has  had  added  to  it  the  highest  class  of 
labor  in  the  manufacture ;  so  that  the  percentage  oa  the  labor,  being  of 
the  higher  class,  amounts  to  very  much  more.    Is  that  your  question  ? 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  illustrates  the  principle.  The  only  thing  re- 
maining is  for  us  to  get  a  practical  illustration  to  ascertain  just  how 
much  it  is. 

Mr.  Salmon,  I  can  give  that  to  you. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Let  ns  take  the  yarns  we  have  been  talking  about; 
f3ay  a  worsted  yarn  that  is  worth  60  ceqts  on  the  other  side«  Whi^t 
4p§s  that  cost  here  f 
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Mr.  Salmon.  I  know  what  we  sell  that  for  here. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  That  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  wool. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Take  the  same  kind  of  wool. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  will  cost  $1.20  under  the  present  rate  to-day. 

Senator  Albbich.  If  it  costs  85  cents  on  the  other  side  what  will 
it  cost  here  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  have  to  pay  the  spinner  $1.20  a  pound. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Then  do  you  say  it  will  cost  50  cents  more  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  about  the  lowest.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  will 
cost  more,  but  that  is  the  lowest. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Has  not  the  2.40  yam  been  sold  for  less  than  $1.16  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  has  been  imported  for  $1. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Has  it  not  been  sold  for  less  than  $1.16  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  When  a  man  had  to  do  it,  I  suppose  he  did. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  I  have  sold  2.40  worsted  yarn  here  in  this  country 
within  the  last  sixty  days  for  $1.05  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Albbigh.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  I  have  lost  10  cents  a  pound  by  doing  it.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  do  it  or  shut  ap  our  mills  and  destroy  our  organization. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  tell  you  our  experience.  We  have  had  a  worsted 
mill  to  spin  worsted  yarn  for  three  years  and  we  have  dropped  about 
$25y000  every  year  in  it,  and  think  it  is  time  to  stop. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  During  the  last  three  years  we  have  simply  run  our 
mill  as  we  could,  rather  than  send  the  organization  on  the  street.  We 
have  done  the  very  best  we  could,  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  100,000 
pounds  of  yarn  on  hand  to  start  with  that  I  had  to  carry,  in  order  that' 
the  men  I  had  employed  for  years  should  be  kept  at  work  doing  some- 
thing. When  I  came  to  unload  that  yarn,  which  I  had  to  do  within  the 
last  sixty  days — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  transferred  some  of  my  profits 
to  the  pockets  of  gentlemen  here  present — of  course  I  was  obliged  to 
sell  it  for  what  I  could  get,  in  order  to  receive  something  back  and 
keep  the  mill  going.  That  is  the  way  our  stock  was  handled.  We  had 
100,000  pounds  of  this  stuff  piled  up  in  the  warehouse.  I  know  there 
are  gentlemen  here  in  like  position  with  myself,  and  there  are  others 
all  over  the  country.  Unless  you  have  pretty  good  backing,  you  can't 
stand  such  business  as  that.  You  get  tired  and  sick  and  disgusted. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  been  with  us  during  a  series  of  years. 

The  CnliBMAN.  This  ad  valorem  which  you  propose  would  be  neces- 
sary under  free  wool ;  the  differential  rate  you  propose  as  between  yarn 
and  cloth  would  be  necessary  if  there  was  no  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  It  would  be  necessary  if  there  was  no  duty  whatever. 
But  if  the  bill  that  was  put  before  this  body  by  brother  Mills  had  al- 
lowed an  increased  rate  for  the  further  product  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  yarn  into  cloth,  it  would  have  had  a  great  many  supporters  among 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  people  who  do  not  care  whether  there 
is  any  duty  on  wool  or  not.  They  are  selfish  on  that  matter.  They 
would  say  ^'  That  bill  protects  me.  I  can  live  under  that  and  I  will  go 
for  it."    But  the  bill  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  can  show  you  how  the  thing  worked  on  goods  costing 
4  shillings  and  11  pence  on  the  other  side.  Under  the  Mills  bill  the 
price  would  have  been  $1.70.  It  would  have  cost  here  $1.97  to  make 
the  same  goods  under  the  Mills  bill.  That  is  exactly  15  per  cent,  more 
than  40.percent. '  We  would  certainly,  leaving  wool  out  of  the  question, 
require  15  per  cent,  more  than  tho  spinner  has  to  give  us  the  same  pro- 
tection that  he  would  have  at  40  per  cent.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  read  you.a.few  line^    Some  time  ago  sqmejGciends  of  ouxson  the 
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Other  side  who  were  mansfaotnrers,  as  I  say,  ran  their  looms  and  gave 
the  product  to  cominisaion  weavers.  They  then'sent  it  to  be  dyed  and 
finished.  They  very  kindly  gave  us  the  items  of  the  cost  on  all  the 
different  cloths.  I  saw  all  of  their  samples.  They  varied  from  96  to 
110  picks^  bat  I  think  98  picks  would  be  the  average.  Under  the  item 
of  cost  they  had  the  weaving  at  £1  9«.  6d.  for  53^  yards.  I  have  all 
the  items,  rent,  ofiBce  expenses,  depreciation,  insurance,  and  all  other 
expenses.  Now  what  they  actually  pay  on  the  loom  to  the  weaver  is 
13«.  3d.  to  finish  that,  exactly  6  cents  a  yard.  Our  weaving  pfice  is  19^. 
What  do  you  pay  in  New  England,  Mr.  James  f 

Mr.  Jakes.  I  could  not  tell  about  that 

Mr.  Salmon.  My  recollection  is  it  is  about  16  cents. 

Mr.  James.  The  New  England  price  is  a  little  more  than  the  Phila- 
delphia price,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  thought  it  was  less.  The  total  is  over  three  times  as 
much. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  have  the  same  items  in  both  cases.  Have 
they  everything  in  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  they  say  ^<  as  a  rule  the 
Bradford  manufacturers^ — they  mean  those  who  take  the  yarn  and 
knit  the  goods  to  be  finished  outside ;  they  simply  dress  and  weave  it — 
^'  calculate  that  the  weaver's  wages  will  cover  dressing  and  all  oUier 
expenses,  including  depreciation  and  all  general  expenses."  That  is 
the  way  they  figure,  and  I  really  think  that  is  not  far  oat  of  the  way. 
It  is  a  rule  that  works  pretty  well  here.  So  that  it  comes  very  near  tbe 
same  thing  when  there  is  in  bne  case  6  cents  a  yard  as  a^inst  19  cents. 
The  total  for  everything,  profits,  expenses,  depreciation,  steam,  coal, 
etc.,  is  13^  cents  a  yard. 

Senator  Albricb.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  goods  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  was  for  63^  yards,  29«.  6(1.,  foiveverything  on  03^ 
yards,  taking  22^  ounces  to  make  each  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  weavers  by  the  yard  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  paid  by  the  yard  (m  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  wages  of  a  weaver  over  there  vfbo  averaged  79 
yards  a  week  would  be  $4.20.  They  claim  that  they  average  168.^  wluch 
s  very  close  to  $4.20.  Our  weavers  here,  if  they  get  the  work  to  do — 
they  have  not  it  to  do,  of  course— would  earn  $14  at  least,  and  I  know 
son^  of  them  earn  $15. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Are  these  all  skilled  men  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  are  all  skilled  weavers.  They  do  not  run  two 
looms.    Theie  is  one  man  to  a  loom. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  to  offer  on  paragr^fa.  354f 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Has  your  question  been  answered  to  your  satisfaction. 
Senator  Hiscock  t 

Senator  Hiscock.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Do  you  spin  any  mohair  f 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir ;  we  spin  mohair.  Mr.  Dobson  spins  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  do.  He  makes  plush  and  spins  for  that  purpose. 
We  spin  mohair  as  part  of  our  business. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  had  a  man  here  who  told  us  there  was  no  mo- 
hair yarn  spun  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  This  mohair  is  imported. 

Mr.  Search.  All  the  mohair  that  we  use  is  imported.  There  is  some 
mohair  grown  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  a  very  good  quality ;  not 
sufficiently  gootl  for  our  use.    We  have  discarded  it  altogether  from  our 
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ase.    There  is  some  that  is  quite  fair  though  that  is  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, but  none  good  enough  for  us. 

Now  we  come  to  ready-made  clothing.  Clothing  is  based  upon  the 
duty  that  has  been  laid  upon  cloth. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  Are  yon  on  women's  and  children's  clothing  now, 
or  men's  wear  f 

Mr.  Search.  Men's  wear. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  368. 

Mr.  Sbaroh.  I  would  make  a  suggestion  that  sections  35^  and  359 
be  consolidated  and  you  have  only  one  section.  There  is  only  a  differ- 
ence between  them  of  5  cents  a  pound.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  consolidate  them  and  make  one  section. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  if  we  raise  it  all  and  make  it  50  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Searoh.  That  relates  to  the  clothing  schedule^  and  the  reasons 
for  putting  forward  our  proposition  will  be  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Hackett. 

Mr.  Hackett.  Tlie  same  reason  exists  for  the  increase  of  the  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duty  in  this  case  as  exists  in  regard  to  cloth  and  yarn. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  are  Speaking  now  of  sections  358  and  359  f 

Mr.  Hackett.  Keady-made  clothing.  These  rateft  are  all  based,  as 
has  been  remarked,  upon  the  duty  on  wool,  11  cents  a  pouud.  The 
yam  men  base  their  estimate  on  it,  and  it  is  carried  right  up  to  the  sub- 
ject of  clothing.  I  can  not  say  any  more  than  has  been  said  in  connec- 
tion with  yarns  and  cloth. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  do  notj  know  whether  the  same  reason  applies  or 
not.  For  instance,  in  making  ready-inade  clothing  is  there  the  wastage 
that  there  is  between  yarn  and  clotb,  and  is  the  same  high  class  of  labor 
used  in  manufacturing  ready- made  clothing  that  they  claim  i:i  used  in 
manufactoring  cloth  from  yarnf  Those  are  the  two  grounds  on  which 
the  proposition  is  based,  and  neither  of  those  may  exist  in  the  case  of 
ready-made  clothing. 

Mr.  Hackett.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  both  exist. 

tSeuator  Aldrich.  Is  the  importation  of  ready-made  clothing  increas- 
ing under  the  present  ratef 

Mr.  Hackett.  There  has  been  some  attempt  in  that  direction. 

Senat4»r  Aldrich.  The  rates  are  practically  the  same  in  cloth  and 
ready-made  clothing.  One  is  35  and  4(»,  and  the  other  is  40  and  45.  I 
was  only  going  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  large  importation  of 
r^Mly-made  clothing,  or  whether  the  importations  are  increasing  at  the 
present  time,  as  I  desire  to  know  how  the  present  rates  work. 

Mr.  HAcmsTT.  The  amount  of  clothing  that  is  brought  in  is  nominally 
small  iu  comparison  to  what  we  manufacture  here.  There  is  a  dis- 
position and  has  been  a  disposition  shown  by  some  manufacturers  to 
import  clothing,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  assumed  large 
proportions  as  compared  with  the  whole.  I  understand  some  $2,000,000 
worth  has  been  brought  in  annuall3\ 

The  OHAraMAN.  Your  request  is  based  upon  the  first  request! 

Mr.  Hackett.  Yl-s,  sir;  it  is  all  based  upon  the  very  lirst  request 
made  to  you  this  evening. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  this  clause  as  it  stands  now,  how  are 
the  ready -made  clothing  people  cared  forf 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have  increased  the  comparative  rate  6  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  ^sk  how  our  bill  is  adjusted  now  as  respects  ready- 
made  clothing  compared  with  paragraph  354.    We  give  you  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  and  40  cent^. 
103  TAR 
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Mr.  Haceett«  We  make  no  complaint 

The  Chaibman.  As  it  stands  f 

Mr.  Hackbtt.  As  it  stands. 

The  Chaishan.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  qaestion,  because  I  am 
njpt  very  familiar  with  this  business  in  detail.  I  have  heard  some  criti- 
cism on  onr  inclusion  of  knit  goods  and  some  statement  that  knit  goods 
in  our  bill  pay  a  very  high  ad  valorem.    Is  there  any  thing  in  thatf 

Mr.  Hackett.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  It  is  not  m  my 
line. 

Mr.  Sbabgh.  We  have  a  committee  in  our  association  who  have  the 
knit-goods  schedule  in  charge.  That  committee  declares  that  they  can 
not  live  with  the  knit-goods  schedule  at  anything  less  than  50  and  55 
per  cent.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  knit-goods  schedule  the  balance  of 
the  matter  would  have  been  put  at  50  cents  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valoreui 
at  that  point ;  but  the  knit-goods  men  declared  on  account  of  the  wast- 
ing of  their  material,  which  cuts  so  largely  to  waste  in  making  these 
garments*  they  could  not  stand  it.  It  was  argued  over  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  bill  and  it  was  finally  conceded  that  it  would  have 
to  be  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  order  to  protect  them.  The  reason  they 
state  is,  because  the  material  which  they  use  is  largely  a  cloth  that  does 
not  weigh  4  ounces  to  the  yard,  is  very  light ;  and  that  the  labor  in 
making  that  cloth  up  into  garments  is  pound  for  pound  very  much 
greiiter  than  in  any  other  kind  of  cloth,  and  they  want  compensation  for 
that  labor.  Therefore  they  insist  that  they  can*not  get  along  unless  they 
have  55  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  here  to-night  represents  them. 

Mr.  Search.  No,  sir.  The  geutleman  who  had  the  matter  jn  charge 
telephoned  me  to-day  that  he  could  not  possibly  come. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  balmoral  skirts  ?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  them  | 

Mr.  Search.  I  think  that  is  a  small  factor  in  the  tariff  bill  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  in  here  from  an  old 
schedule. 

Mr.  Search.  I  do  not  know  that  it  amounts  to  anything.  Knit 
goods  applies  to  Jersey  cloth  made  np  into  clothing. 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  might  be  misconstrued  by  many  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  different  fabrics.  The  average  man  would  not  know 
the  difference  between  Jersey  cloth,  made  as  it  is,  and  an  ordinary 
woven  piece  of  cloth.  They  might  be  confounded  with  something  which 
was  strictly  knit  goods  for  other  purposes  entirely  than  that  of  Jersey 
cloth. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have  had  verj'^  little  complaint  about  knit 
goods.  If  the  knit-goods  trade  is  not  satisfied,  I  don't  believe  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  satisfy  anybody.  This  bill  has  been  seen  by  all  the  knit- 
goods  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  we  have  heard  no  complaints 
of  it  before. 

Mr.  Search.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  shirts  and  drawers. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  kind  of  knit  goods  f 

Mr.  Search.  I  should  say  outside  garments  for  ladies,  made  from 
Jersey  cloth. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  articles  covered 
by  the  provision  regarding  knit  goods  j  very  small  and  very  insignili- 
cant. 

Mr.  Plummer.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  many  of  these  ladies'  g^V' 
nients  there  «re. 
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Senator  Albrioh.  I  know  the  quantity  is  small,  comparatively,  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Plummeb.  I  refer  to  the  outer  garments  worn  by  women. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  next  provision,  No.  350,  covers  those  goods. 

Mr.  Pltjmmer.  I  do  not  think  that  stockinet  cloth  ought  to  be  in-^ 
eluded. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  goods  you  are  talking  about  are  not  covered 
by  this  provision  at  all.    They  are  covered  by  section  359. 

Mr.  Search.  That  excepts  knit  goods,  does  it  nott 

Senator  Albrigh.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Search.  Therefore  it  comes  in  this  paragrapli. 

Mr.  Plummer.  A  buyer  of  H.  B.  Claflin  Company  was  showing  me 
those  goods  a  year  ago  and  was  telling  me  bow  he  could  buy  them.  He 
sailed  for  Europe  last  Saturday  and  is  going  to  get  those  goods  to  a 
great  extent  from  Germany  and  different  points  abroad  at  a  less  price 
than  he  could  have  them  made  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
that  stockinet  should  be  included  as  knit  goods.  Knit  foods  are  gen- 
erally known  as  men's  wear.  This  article  is  out  of  its  place  if  it  is  de- 
nominated as  knit  goods. 

Mr.  Search.  Since  it  comes  from  thei  other  side  at  a  low  rate  of  duty 
it  interferes  very  much  with  our  production  here. 

Senator  Aldri'  h.  How  does  it  come  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Search.  If  the  duty  is  not  compensatory  to  our  people  it  must 
come  from  the  other  side :  and  if  it  is  let  in  here  it  will  replace  our  gar- 
ments.   They  are  all  made  out  of  pure  worsted  yam. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  that 

Mr.  Plummer.  There  is  no  question  about  labof  on  those  goods  as 
there  is  on  other  fabrics.  They  are  made  on  an  automatic  machine  and 
there  is  no  labor.     ^ 

Mr.  Search.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is,  we  make  no 
finer  yarns  in  our  business  than  are  consumed  by  these  men  who  manu- 
facture this  class  of  knit  goods.  We  make  no  finer  yarns  than  they 
use.  Therefore  the  highest  priced  yarns  under  this  bill  which  we  have 
asked  you  to  pass  would  bear  a  duty  of  38  cents  {t  pound  and^40  per 
cent.  They  want  protection  in  this  respect  because  in  making  the  goods 
up  into  garments  they  cuts  largely  to  waste,  and  the  waste  is  nothing 
but  pure  worsted  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  not  directly  upon 
this  point.  How  much  mohair  is  imported  into  this  country  and  spun 
here  f    It  is  not  separately  stated,  and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  1880,  which  was  an  exceptional  year  for*hiohair,' they 
used  it  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  cloth.  I  suppose  there 
must  have  been  imported  that  year  at  least  5,000,000  pounds.  But  the 
average  importation  of  mohair  into  this  country  will  be  probably 
000,000  or  700,000  pounds.  Prior  to  1883  we  used  exclusively  domestic 
mohair,  which  was  an  industry  that  was  growing  very  rapidly.  The 
consumption  outgrew  the  supply  and  we  could  not  get  enough  of  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  there  any  plushes  made  in  Philadelphia  at 
all? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  make  plushes,  do  you  nott 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  140  pieces  a  day,  silk  and  mohair. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  apiece! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Forty. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  had  a  man  here  the  other  day  who  said  no 
mohair  yams  or  plushes  were  made  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  Not  only  that,  but  I  want  Senator  Hiscock  to  give  as 
a  chance  to  make  hat  plushes.  Hat  plashes  have  been  pat  at  10  per 
cent.  If  he  will  put  up  that  rate  and  give  us  the  same  dntj  on  hat 
plushes  as  on  other  classes  of  plashes,  we  will  make  them  all  here. 

Senator  Albbich.  We  have  a  lot  of  hatters  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  your  hats  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  the  ladies  get  their  bonnets. 

The  Ohaibman.  If  you  are  making  140  pieces  of  plush  every  day  you 
are  doing  pretty  well. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  can  do  more  than  that.  To  show  what  that  ittdustry 
has  done  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts.  I  have  the  figures  in  my  pocket. 
Up  to  1881,  in  the  plush  industry, )  think  Mr.  Hinds  will  bear  me  out  that 
there  were  not  more  than  5,000  pieces  of  mohair  plush  imported.  The 
industry  was  entirely  French.  The  merchants  had  to  give  their  orders 
probably  a  year  in  advance  before  they  could  get  them  filled.  In  1881 
we  commenced  to  make  the  goods,  both  silk  and  mohair.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  ourj)roduct  was  silk ;  considerably  more  than  anything  else. 
The  price  of  an  ordinary  mohair  plush  at  that  date  was  about  $160, 
landed;  $75  a  piece  for  the  very  poorest  quality.  It  would  run  all  the 
way  from  $75  up  to  $140  a  piece,  according  to  the  quality.  .  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  industry  here  you  can  import  the  goods  that  cost  in 
1880  and  1881  $120  for  40  yards  (or  39  meters,  which  is  equivalent  to  it)~ 
yon  can  land  them  here  for  $45,  and  do  not  have  to  give  your  order  more 
than  two  weeks  in  advance  in  order  to  get  them.  The  increase  in  plush 
has  been  so  rapid  that  1  suppose  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least 
40,000  pieces  made  in  the  IJnited  States  of  mohair  plush  alone.  The 
goods  that  when  we-commenced  were  selling  at  $1.75  are  selling  to-day 
for  70  cents.    There  is  the  industry. 

In  1886  the  silk  plushes  were  in  the  hands  of  three  r^oncerns  in  Europe. 
One  was  Lester  &  Co.,  of  Bradford;  another  was  John  Bright,  of  Roch- 
dale, and  the  other  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Watson,  also  of 
Rochdale.  .We  commenced  and  got  $1.75  a  yard  for  all  the  plush  we 
made  in  the  first  six  months.  The  price  of  those  goods  abroad  was  4 
shillings  and  9  pence  up  to  5  shillings  and  6  pence.  The  same  goods 
are  being  sold  for  us  to-day  of  the  same  quality  at  $1.02^.  The  duty 
on  silk  is  the  same,  but  the  only  difference  is  that  they  have  American 
competition  and  they  have  a  trust.  They  all  agreed  upon  a  price  which 
was  to  be  the  price,  and  you  can  not  get  them  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  made  in  Germany  also? 
.  Mr.  DoBSON.  The  plush  we  speak  of  is  nearly  altogether  English. 
There  are  a  great  many  plushes  made  in  Germany,  but  they  are  of  a 
poor  quality,  chiefly  for  ladies'  wear.    The  plush  I  am  speaking  about 
is  also  for  ladies'  wear,  but  most  of  it  is  for  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Fine  plush. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  our  plush  in  the  White  House 
now.  I  have  seen  it  there.  We  ask  you  to  give  us  a  chance  to  make 
silk-bat  plush.    The  duty  now  is  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  have  stated  the  rate  you  want  on  ready-made 
clothing.    Does  that  include  knit  goods! 

Mr.  Search.  That  includes  knit  goods  made  up  into  garments. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Goods  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor. 

Mr.  Sbarch.  We  ask  therefore  that  sections  358  and  359  may  be 
consolidated  into  one  section,  with  a  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  55 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  ready-made  clothing  of  all  descriptions. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  thing  that  has  been  sadly  wrong  in  our 
American  industry  for  some  years,  and  that  is  stockings,  hose,  and  hall* 
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lioee.  All  of  out  mauafactarers  who  have  been  in  that  business  have 
been  in  very  bad  shape  indeed.  Some  of  onr  mills  in  Philadelphia  have 
failed  and  closed  ap.    Almost  all  of  them  are  idle  to-day. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  you  talking  about  cotton  or  woolt 

Mr  Sbaboh.  I  am  talking  about  cotton.  Before  I  go  to  that,  how- 
ever, I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  other  matter.  At  the  close  of  sec- 
tion 357  in  Schedule  K  we  ask  for  a  single  change.  That  is  asked  by 
the  dyers  and  finishers  who  are  here  with  us  to-night.  The  dyers  and 
finishers  i&sk  that  from  the  duty  you  have  there  placed  upon  those  goods 
nt'  II  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  when  goods  are  imported  in  the  gray  or  undyed  and  uncolored, 
the  specific  duty  shall  be  2  cents  pei*  square  yard  less  than  on  the  dyed 
and  finished  goods,. and  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  as  on  goods  in  the 
dyed  state. 

Senator  A LDBIOH.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  make. dress  goods? 

Mr.  8£AB0H.  None  of  the  gentlemen  here  make  dress  goods. 

Scsnator  Aldrioh.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the  manufact- 
urers of  dress  goods.  I  think  they  would  say  they  would  much  prefer- 
an  addition  rather  than  a  subtraction. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  only  purpose  is  to  get  the  goods  on  this  side  in  order 
to  give  our  people  the  dyeing  ami  finishing  of  them. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  I  will  go  on  and  explain.  As  it  is  now,  if  these  gentle- 
men were  to  import  this  cloth  in  the  gray  state,  undyed  and  uncolored, 
it  would  pay  more  duty  than  the  finished  cloth  would  pay,  which  is 
manifestly  wrong.  The  reason  they  would  be  doing  so  is  this :  That 
this  cloth  in  the  finishing  shrinks  about  7.7  per  cent,  in  its  surface,  so 
that  if  they  bring  it  in  unfinished  they  would  have  7.7  more  square 
yanls  to  pay  duty  on  than  there  is  after  it  is  finished.  In  the  finishing 
process  it  shrinks  up  and  there  is  that  much  less  material  afterwards. 
Xn  addition  to  that  it  costs  to  finish  those  goods  oil  the  other  side  about 
2  cents  a  square  yard.  That  is  admitted  as  a  fact  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  goods  themselves.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country 
since  this  bill  was  made  up,  and  while  he  opposed  this  section  of  this 
bill  he  said  that  2  cents  a  square  yard  was  the  cost  of  finishing  the 
gomis  on  the  other  side.  Now  the  dyerS  who  are  here  say  that  what 
they  wish  is  that  40  per  cent,  of  that  2  cents  should  be  remitted  to  them, 
which  would  give  them  eight-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  bahance  of  the  2 
centiS  is  made  up  by  the  shrinkage  in  the  cloth.  That  looks  reasonable 
and  Uoks  right.  Of  course  you  can  only  hear  one  side  of  a  question 
to  night;  but  it  is  well  to  hear  what  they  hleive  to  say  on  it  and  then 
hear  the  other  side  when  you  have  the  opportunity. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  you  leave  that  question,  in  paragraph  357, 
women  and  children's  dress  goods,  I  see  in  one  case  the  ad  valorem  is 
92.51  and  73.92  in  the  other.  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  stiff  ad  valorem 
compared  with  what  you  ask  in  these  general  clauses. 

Mr.  HiNBS.  The  square  yard  part  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  compen- 
satory duty. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  it  does  very  well  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Very  few  of  those  goods  are  made  in  this  country  j 
hardly  any.     We  put  up  the  rate  hoping  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  Those  are  the  facts  in  the  case  as  they  are  given  to  me 
by  the  dyers.  I  have  looked  into  them  myself  and  made  the  computa- 
tioii.M,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  they  bear  them  out.  Representatives  of 
three  of  tho  largest  concerns  in  the  country  that  are  finishing  these 
idotlis  are  here  and  they  can  speak  for  themselves,  if  you  desire  to  ask 
them  questions  concerning  the  subject. 
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The  Chairman.  I  vsuppose  you  .have  stated  the  fiict,  which  is  that 
these  goods  in  tlie  gray  cost  2  cents  less  than  the  goods  dyed. 

Mr.  Search.  On  account  of  the  finishing  on  the  other  side.  They 
cost  over  there  to  finish  2  cents.    Those  are  the  facts  as  I  learned  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  any  fuller  statement  could  be  made 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Search.  Only  in  regard  to  the  shrinkage  on  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  stated. 

Mr.  Search..  Seven  and  seven-tenths. 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  f 

Mr.  Search.  Per  square  yard.  It  is  so  much  a  square  yard.  Mr. 
Palmer  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  want  to  hear  anything  further  on  that  point ! 

Senator  Hiscock.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  PAL.MER.  What  we  claim  is  easily  demonstrated. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  dye  many  of  those  goods  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  do  not.  Allow  me  to  say  a  very  few  words.  In 
1851  there  was  a  discrimination  in  the  tarifl^'of  5  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  gray  cloth.  In  1883' the  tarift',  you  will  remember,  was  6.35  and  8.40 
a  square  yard.  Up  to  that  time  we  did  quite  a  large  business  in  that 
line.  A  great  many  goods  were  imported  in  .tlie  gray  and  dye<i  and 
finished  here.  The  tariff  was  then  changed  to  9.40.  We, made  applicii- 
tion  here  expecting  to  receive  a  small  discrimination  between  dyed  and 
gray  cloth ;  but  for  some  reason  it  was  omitted.  Every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Waysand  Means,  I  think,  without  exception  that  we  saw 
agreed  that  it  was  a  just  thing.  We  went  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  we  saw  several  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  they 
all  agreed  to  it.  I  think  the  discrimination  was  then  7  per  cenU  1  am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  figures  that  were  made  at  that  time.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  party  here  to  represent  us  and  it  was  left  out.  Wo 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  small  discrimination. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  left  out ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  left  out  in  the  conference  committee,  in  1883. 

Senator  Aldrich.  No. 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  beg  your  pardon.    I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  conference  committee. 
It  was  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Excuse  me.  I  think  it  was  embodied  in  the  bill.  That 
was  my  understanding  of  it.  I  think  it  was  in  the  copy  of  the  bill  that 
went  before  the  House  committee.  I  think  it  was  the  Senate  bill.  I 
think  you  agreed  to  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  am  familiar  with  what  was  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  you  agreed  to  it.  At  any  rate,  what  we  ask  is 
a  very  simple  matter.  We  do  not  want  to  ask  anything  that  will  con- 
flict in  any  way  with  any  American  manufacturer  here.  We  want  to 
brin«:  out  the  goods  that  are  now  coming  out  dyed — bring  them  out  in 
ten  gray  so  that  they  can  be  dyed  here.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  can  not  make  the  goods  with  a  duty  of  9 
cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  hns  i)rove<l  to 
be  an  impossibility  in  the  gray.  We  have  put  up  the  rate  to  10  cents 
a  square  yard,  hoping  that  it  could  be  made  here.  If  we  put  down  the 
rate  to  8J  cents  a  square  yard  in  the  graj'  and  put  up  the  <luty  on  wool, 
how  are  we  going  to  help  the  American  manufacturers  or  dyers  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  will  cost  more  than  the  difiereuce  to  dye  and  finish 
them. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  we  import  them  now  in  the  gray. 
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Mr«  jJ^AlMEli. '  Yon  propose  to  advance  tbem  2  cents  a  yard;  11.40 
intstead  of  9.40. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  American  dyer; 
but  we  want  to  make  the  goods  in  this  country,  which  is  the  primary 
object  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  not  to  help  the  American  dyer.  You 
X)ropo8e  to  give  the  American  manufacturers  one-half  a  cent  less  than 
the  existing  rate.  If  they  can  not  make  them  at  9  cents  they  certainly 
can  not  make  them  at  8^,  with  11  cents  on  wool. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We*only  ask  that  rate  on  the  goods  which  come  out  in 
gray. 

Senator  Albbioh.  They  certainly  would  all  come  in  the  gray  in  that 
case. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  would  if  this  provision  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Why  so  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  Because  they  have  2}  cents  for  the  difference. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Is  there  any  market  for  them  in  the  gray  I 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No,  sir;  they  have  to  be  dyed  and  finished. 

Senator  HiscocK.  If  there  is  no  market  for  them  in  the  gray  and  they 
have  to  be  dyed  here  before  they  c^n  be  sold,  I  do  not  see  how  this  pro- 
vision is  going  to  help  at  all,  either  in  the  way  in  which  you  propose  or 
in  the  way  in  which  we  propose  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  There  are  certain  quantities  of  these  goods  that  come 
out  dyed  and  finished. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  have  here  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  not  that  item  in  it  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  in  some  old  law.  I  remember  it.  There 
was  a  percentage  in  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  ask  your  pardon  and  beg  to  correct  myself.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  embodied  in  the  bill  which  was  then  before  the  Senate.  If 
not;  there  was  an  agreement  made  that  it  should  be  embodied. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  There  was  an  understanding  to  that  effect.  The  <liffer- 
eiice  in  shrinkage  on  the  specific  duty  wouhl  be  fully  7  per  cent.  If  that 
were  granted  I  think  it  would  not  be  objectionable  to  any  manufacturer 
here  that  would  look  into  it  in  any  way. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  duty  now  is  9  cents  a  square  yard  on  goods 
in  the  gray. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chaibman.  Or  dyed  f 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Or  dyed.  There  is  a  higher  duty  on  the  gray  cloth  than 
there  is  on  the  cloth  that  comes  over  here  to  be  dyed. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  also,  with  wool  at  10 
cents  a  pound.  You  pro])ose  practically  on  the  gray  goods  to  make  a  rate 
of  9  cents  a  square  yard  ahd  40  per  cent,  the  same  rate  as  now,  and  j)ut 
up  the  duty  on  wool.  The  goods  can  not  be  made  here  under  the  pres- 
ent rate,  and  they  are  not  made  here. 

Senator  HiscoQK.  Gray  goods? 

Senator  Aldbich.  None  of  them  are  made  here.  TIow  are  they  ffoing 
to  be  made  if  we  adopt  that  provision?  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have  anybody  demonstrate  to  me. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  do  not  see  how,  upon  your  statement,  they  could 
be  made. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  proposition  may  be  a  good  one  for  the  dyers. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  any  more  come  in  than  come  now  ? 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  I  i}o  not  know.  I  think  there  would.  If  the  daty 
was  less  protective  I  take  it  for  granted  they  would. 

Mr.  Paxmeb.  I  think  not,  because  the  difference  would  be  1^  cents 
a  yard  and  the  people  here  could  not  dye  and  finish  them  for  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  wanted  to  put  the  rate  up  so  that  they  could 
be  made  here. 

Mr.  Paxkeb.  Now  you  are  offering  a  premium  to  have  the  goods 
dyed  on  the  other  side  and  come  here  in  that  condition.  We  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  here,  but  simply 
want  to  have  the  goods  that  come  here  any  way  come  in  a  gray  state 
rather  than  dyed. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  equitable  way,  supposing  this  rate  to  be  cor- 
rect, would  be  tc  give  an  additional  percentage  for  dyed  goods. 

Mr.  Paxmeb.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  reach  it. 

Mr.  Paxmeb.  What  do  you  suggest  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  about  it. 

Mr.  Paxmeb.  There  is  only  one  manufacturer  here  in  this  country  I 
think  who  would  have  any  objection  to  th&t,  and  I  do  not  think  he  com- 
prehends the  subject  thoroughly.  The  correctness  qf  our  position  is 
very  easily  demonstrated. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  understand  that  now.  What  is  the  next 
point  .Ton  want  to  call  our  attention  to  f 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  was  speaking  about  stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose, 
and  that  industry  being  in  such  bad  shape.  We  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  getting  up  a  section  or  clause  that  would  affect 
their  interests  favorably. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  number  of  thatf 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  is  the  paragraph,  Sched 
ule  L 

The  Chaibman.  Fashioned  hosiery. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Yes,  sir.    The  section  should  read  as  follows : 

On  stockiDgSy  hose,  half-hose,  manafactared  or  partly  manafactured,  composed  of 
cotton  or  of  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued  at  not  less  than  sixty  cents  per  dozen  pairs, 
twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  ana  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  valu«d  above  sixty 
ctMits  and  not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  forty  cents  per  dozen  pain  and 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  valued  aE>ove  two  dollars  per  dozen  forty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs  and  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

That  substitution  for  paragraph  321,  it  is  claimed  by  the  manufact- 
urers of  hose  and  half-hose,  woul<}  place,  their  industry  in  a  condition 
that  would  enable  them  to  be  more  prosperous  than  they  are,  and  en- 
able them  to  start  up  their  business  and  make  the  goods  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  had  half  a  dozen  delegations  of  hosiery 
manufacturers  here.    We  had  one  here  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  That  is  the  proposition  that  is  submitted  here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  people  would  rather 
have  that  than  the  paragraph  as  we-have  it  f 

Mr.  Seabgh.  ^hey.  say  they  would  much  rather  have  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  they  regard  the  duty  as  too  high  f 

Mr.  Seabgh.  It  is  on  the  ground  that  you  have  a  $3  dividing  line  as 
I  understand  it.  It  is  too  high  and  it  really  ought  to  come  out,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  $2  dividing  line  where  you  have  a  $3  dividing  line. 
That  would  make  certain  rates  effective  at  a  lower  point  and  it  would 
make  the  higher  rate  effective  at  a  higher  point. 

The  Chaibman.  No  matter  whether  the  goods  are  fashioned  or  sel- 
vedgedf 
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Mr.  Sbaboh.  Tbey  say  the  word  «<  faaMoned "  does  not  affect  them 
at  all  and  is  not  necessary  for  them.  It  was  especially  understood  that 
the  word  fiashioned  was  not  necessary. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  have  a  rate  here  on  stockings,  hose,  half-hose, 
gloves,  etc.,  made  on  knitting-machines  or  frames  35  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. Then  we  have  fashioned  stockings.  Some  gentlemen  stated  here 
that  we  onght  to  put  in  after  the  word  "fashioned  ''the  word  "sel- 
vedged."    They  seemed  to  think  that  was  an  important  insertion. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  could  not  argue  that  question. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  propose  to  reduce  the  rate  below  the  present 
rate  on  high-priced  goods. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  If  that  is  the  effect,  that  is  what  they  wish.  Mr.  Sal- 
mon is  more  familiar  with  that  subject  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  hosiery  people,  or  stocking  industry,  have  consid- 
ered this  matter  carefully.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Talcott  and  some 
others  were  here,  and  we  endeavored — I  am  speaking  for  the  stocking 
men — to  get  together  and  see  what  they  wanted,  and  see  if  we  could 
not  unites  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  in  anyway;  therefore  our 
Philadelphia  people  made  up  this  provision  as  what  they  thought  was 
right.  In  their  judgment  it  would  be  better  to  separate  stockings,  par- 
ticularly hose  and  half-hose,  from  shirts,  drawers,  and  gloves. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  are  separated  entirely  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  are  in  paragraph  321,  but  they  are  not  in  para- 
graph 320.  We  take  the  stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose  entirely  out  of 
320,  and  make  321  cover  them  entirely. 

The  Chaibman.  No  matter  how  made  up  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  Putting  the  fences  there,  as  they  have  been  called, 
covering  either  cut  gocds  or  fashioned  goods.  It  is  a  fact  that  goods 
are  ordered  from  Chemnitz,  fashioned  goods  as  they  are  called,  as 
low  as  3  marks  per  dozen  pairs,  and  the  mills  over  there  are  running 
night  and  day  to  get  the  goods  here  for  fear  the  duty  will  be  raised. 
Three  marks  are  72  cents.  The  indications  are  that  they  will  come  in 
lower  than  that,  and  this  rate  was  made  to  meet  that  situation. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  been  through  with  this  business  pretty 
thoroughly.  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  ought  to 
know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  no  doubt  they  do. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  reducing  the  rates  on  all  the  higher  class 
of  goods. 

Senator  HisoooK.  They  claim  on  certain  lines  of  hosiery  we  have  in- 
creased cotton  yarn  and  ask  to  have  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
duty  on  hosiery.    I  see  a  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  met  Mr.  Talcott  for  a  few  minutes,  but  we  could  not 
get  into  conference. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Talcott  makes  much  cotton 
hosiery. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  told  him  about  the  idea  of  our  people,  but  he  said  he 
wanted  more  than  that;  our  demands  were  not  enough.  That  is  what 
he  said  to  me. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  one  great  trouble.  We  find  one  man  in- 
terested in  a  particular  line  of  goods,  and  when  we  put  those  goods  up 
to  suit  his  situation  it  does  not  suit  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  did  not  propose  to  say  anything  here  to-night,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  conference. 

Mr.  Sbakoh.  I  think  you  labor  under  an  error  when  yousay^itis  re- 
ducing the  duty. 
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Senator  AldBIOH.  Figuring  on  $8  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Search.  On  $8  a  dozen  of  coursi*  it  does. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  present  rate  is  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  So  is  this. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  so  here  in  my  papers.      ' 

Valued  above  $2  a  dozen,  40  per  ceut.  per  dozen  pairs  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  said  30. 

Mr.  Search.  This  certainly  does  not  reduce  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  all  right  if  you  put  it  that  way.  The  way 
I  understood  you  was  40  and  40. 

Mr.  Search.  Forty  and  40  above  $2,  and  I  think  yon  have  it  above 
$3.40  percent.  They  want  that  brought  down  to  $2  and  made  40. 
That  raised  the  duty. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  are  right  about  it.  I  was  suprised  that  they 
had  recommended  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  been  the.  first  illustration  we  have 
seen. 

Mr.  Search.  I  would  say  now  that  there  is  one  other  matter  that  is 
a  Philadelphia  institution.  I  refer  to  chenille.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  that  can  be  made  out  of  chenille— curtains,  table-covers,  and  goods 
of  that  character,  and  we  have  manufacturers  that  are  doing  it.  This 
article  is  woven  first  in  a  fabric  and  then  cut  into  thread,  and  becomes 
a  special  article  of  commerce.  There  has  never  been  any  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  making  of  that  chenille  thread  in  this  country. 
Our  upholstery- good 8  men  in  Philadelphia — there  are  a  number  of  them 
that  are  manufacturers— are  trying  to  make  the  article  here,  and  they 
can  make  it  if  they  are  given  a  little  protection.  They  ask  that  you 
adopt  the  following: 

On  chenille  curtains,  table-covers,  and  all  goods  roannfactured  of  cotton  chenille  or 
any  other  chenille  made  of  vegetable  fiber,  or  in  which  snch  chenille  forms  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  valne,  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

This  is  almost  all  Jaquard-loom  work  done  by  hand.  It  is  quite  ex- 
pensive work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  cheap  chenilles? 

Mr.  Search.  Cotton  chenilles;  not  silk. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  15  cents  a  square  yard.  Are  there  not 
chenilles  that  sell  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that  made  of  cotton  t 

Mr.  Search.  I  think  not.  I  don't  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
so.    They  are  all  woven  in  colors. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  are  there  in  a  pound! 

Mr.  Search.  That  would  be  impossible  to  tell,  because  the  goods 
vary  so  in  weight,  some  being  very  thick  and  others  thinner.     • 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  know  anything'about  the  foreign  prices  f 

Mr.  Search.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  thinnest  chenille  of  which  you  know.  How 
many  yards  would  there  be  in  a  pound! 

Mr.  Search.  I  should  not  feel  capable  of  answering  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Dobson! 

Mr.  Dobson.  It  is  not  the  weight  of  chenille  in  thread.  It  is  the 
labor  in  producing  the  chenille.  In  a  chenille  curtain  54  inches  wide 
there  would  be  at  least  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  chenille  in  a  square 
yard ;  ordinary  curtain  chenille. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  should  have  some  definite  information  before 
we  attempt  to  fix  a  rate. 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  You  ought  to  have  the  statement  of  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  chenille  curtanns  may  be  different;  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  there  are  certain  chenilles  that  are  very  gauzy,  and 
would  take  a  great  many  yards  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  are.  They  are  made  from  silk.  The  gauzy  and 
thin  chenilles  are  silk. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  made  of  cotton. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  might  have  gotten  the  two  somewhat 
confused  in  my  mind.  Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  leave  with  us  your 
papers  indicating  the  changes  in  phraseology  you  wantf 

Mr.  Search.  There  are  some  alterations  in  our  paper.  The  paper 
was  prepared  at  home,  as  giving  an  idea  of  what  we  wanted  to  say.  I 
will  correct  it  and  leave  it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  so  that  we  can 
see  the  exact  phraseology  yon  ask  in  each  one  of  these  paragraphs. 

The  paper  is  as  foUows : 

Schedule  1. 

320.  Cnt  out  stookinga,  hoBe,  and  Lalf  hose ;  also  change  thirty-five  per  cent,  to 
forty  per  cent.   • 

321.  On  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  maunfactured  or  partly  manufactured,  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued  at  nut  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valoreni.  Valued  above 
sixty  cents  and  not  exceeding  $2.00  per  do^eu  pairs,  forty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Valued  above  ^.00  per  dozen  pairs,  forty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs  and  forty  percentum  ad  valorem. 

^)22i.  On  chenille  curtains,  table-covers,  and  all  goods  manufactured  of  cotton  che- 
nille or  any  other  chenille  made  of  vegetable  fiber,  or  in  which  such  chenille  forms 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  > 

Schedule  K. 

3olH*  Woolen  and  worsted  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair 
of  the  goat,  alptfca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
thirty  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  fifty  cents  i>er  pound,  thirty-eight  cents  per 
)M>nnd,  and  in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  above-named  articles  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

354.  Woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  woolen  and  worsted  shawls,  and  all  manufactures 
of  wool  or  worsted  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,,  the 
hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca  or  other  animals,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act;  valued  ac  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-Jive  cfMits  per  [>ouud 
and  45  per  cent.,  valued  at  above  sixty  cents  per  pound,  forty-four  cents  per  pound, 
and  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

«S55.  Flannels,  blankets,  and  hats  of  wool,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the 
hatr  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  thirty  cent<s  per 
pounds  ten  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  above  thirty  cents  per  ponud,  and  not  exceed- 
ing forty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  upon  all  the  above-named  articles,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; valued  at  above  sixty  cents  per  lionudj  forty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
there  to  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Substitute  for  sectionb  :$58-359.  Clothing  ready  made-and  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  knit  goods, 
aU  goods  made  on  knitting-frames,  and  plushes,  and  all  pile  fabrics  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up 
or  mannfactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress  or  manufacturer,  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Provided  further,  that  on  goods  not  exceeding  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  when 
imported  in  the  grey  or  undyed  and  uncolored  state,  the  specific  duty  shall  be  two 
cents  per  square  yard  less  than  on  the  dyed  and  unfinished  goods  and  the  same  rate 
of  ad  valorem  duty  as  on  goods  in  the  dyed  state. 
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Senator  Albriobl  If  we  were  to  leave  the  duty  ou  woolen  cloth  as 
we  have  it  in  this  provision,  I  would  like  to  know  what*you  have  to 
suggest  on  yarns }  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
duty  on  yarns  from  that  \miii  of  view. 

Mr.  Search.  I  have  given  you  the  compensating  ddty  it  is  necessary 
for  the  yarn  men  to  have.  I  could  not  alter  that  duty  if  I  were  to  stay 
here  and  be  questioned  for  weeks,  simply  because  your  II  cents  a  pound 
is  unalterable.  If  we  do  not  get  it,  we  will  simply  have  an  injury  or 
injustice  to  suffer  from.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say,  supposing  what  you  regard  as 
unalterable  should  be  altered  ? 

Mr.  Search.  Then  we  would  have  to  let  it  go ;  but  we  would  be  the 
losers  by  the  operation. 

Senator  Ax.drich.  How  much  difference  ought  there  to  be  between 
yarn  and  cloth  f 

Mr.  Search.  We  have  given  It  to  yoii.  I  do  not  say  what  the  differ- 
ence ought  to  be  between  the  yarn  and  cloth.  I  only  start  from  II 
cents  a  pound  which  you  have  placed  ui>on  wool.  That  is  my  starting 
point.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  cloth  men  may  determine 
upon.  The  cloth  men  who  are  here  have  declare<l  they  can  not  pay  the 
duties  on  yarn  unless  they  have  the  prices  which  we  have  fixed  in  tbe 
schedule  for  cloth.  • 

Senator  UiscocK.  What  you  say  so  far  as  the  cloth  men  are  con- 
cerned is  that  there  should  be  the  proportion  yon  have  stated  between 
yarn  and  clotU;  and  if  there  should  be  any  reduction  on  cloth  3*ou  I)e- 
lieve  there  should  be  the  same  reduction  on  yarn  f 

Mr.  Search.  I  do  not  I  do  not  consider  any  reduction  upon  3*arn  to 
be  thought  of. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  What  you  say  is  this:  That  there  should  be  tbe 
relative  difference  between  the  two  which  you  have  stated  here! 
Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Five  cents  a  pound  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Search.  There  should  be  that  relative  difference  between  the 
two. 
The  Chairman.  Both  the  pound  rate  and  the  ad  valorem  rate? 
Mr.  Search.  Both  the  pound  rate  and  the  ad  valorem  rate. 
The  Chairman.  Snppose  in  the  general  collision  we  should  reduce 
the  duty  from  where  it  is  now  on  wool  to  10  cents  a  pound.    You  think 
yam  should  still  be  5  cents  a  pound  and  5  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem  less  than 
the  cloth,  wherever  we  put  it 

Mr.  Search.  I  think  you  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  you  accepted 
the  duty  on  cloth  before  you  fixed  the  duty  on  yarn.  Instead  of  saying 
the  duty  on  cloth  shall  be  so  much,  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  begiu 
on  yarn  and  say  the  duty  ou  yarn  should  be. so  much,  and  the  duty  on 
cloth  so  much  higher. 

Senator  EIiscoCK.  You  say  we  should  commence  with  wool,  then  go 
to  yarn  and  then  to  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir ;  you  need  3^  pounds  on  the  fine  goods  for  tlie 
basis  of  fixing  the  duty  upon  fine  yarn,  and  4  pounds  of  wool  tor  mak- 
ing a  pound  of  cloth.  Multiply  your  wool  duty  by  4,  whatever  yon 
make  it.  I  do  not  care  what  you  make  it  Multiply  it  by  4  tor  the 
fine  clothing  men,  and  multiply  it  by  3^  for  the  fine  yarn  men,  and  3'^ou 
will  not  go  wrong.  You  can  reduce  the  duty  on  wool  to  5  cents  if  yon 
want  to,  but  so  long  as  you  keep  up  the  scale  I  have  mentioned  we 
will  be  protected. 
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The  Chatbman.  In  yonr  cloth  schedule  you  say  44  cents  a  pound 
and  50  per  ceut.  ad  valorem  ou  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chajbmak.  If  we  take  off  1  c^nt  a  pound  from  the  duty  on  wool 
then  the  pound  rate  there  will  be  40  eents,  will  it  nott 

Mr.  Search.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  ad  valorem  is  to  be  the  samet 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  There  is  to  be  no  reduction  on  the  ad  valorem.  The  ad 
valorem  is  the  protective  duty  all  the  time.  The  specific  duty  is  the 
compensating  duty.  You  regulate  that  from'  your  wool  basis  all  the 
time.    If  you  reduce  wool  you  reduce  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  now  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the 
wool  duty,  you  virtually  ask  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon 
manufactures  of  woolen  goods  valued  at  more  than  60  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  your  request  Yon  do  that 
because  you  believe  or  know  that  you  can  not  compete  at  the  present 
rate  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
products  abroad. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter.  In  1887  the  largest 
importation  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarn,  amounting  to  a  little  over 
2,000,000  pounds,  paid  18  cents  a  pound  and  24  cents  specific  and  35 
l>er  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  those  yarns,  with  the  high  rate  of  duty  on 
woo],  you  want  35  cents  a  pound,  an  increase  of  17  cents  in  one  case  and 
11  in  the  other,  and  you  want  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Search.  Exactly.  That  is  where  we  have  been  hurt  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  the  importation  is  only  2,000,0001 

Mr.  Plummer.  They  are  running  their  mills  while  our  looms  are  idle. 

Senator  Aldrich.  If  the  product  comes  in  goods  what  does  that 
show  T 

Mr.  Plummer.  It  shows  that  they  are  making  the  goods  cheaper 
there.    People  do  not  wear  the  yarn  until  after  it  is  made  into  goods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  understand  that  the  relative  duty  on  goods 
is  lower  than  on  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  always  has  been. 

Senator  Aldrich.  At  the  present  time  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  whole  think  is  out  of  joint.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  importation  of  yarn  has  only  commenced  since  the 
passage'of  the  tariff  of  1883.  Prior  to  that  there  was  no  importation 
of  any  moment.  It  has  really  come  about  from  the  eff'ect  of  that  law. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  remedy. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  thiuk  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  duty  on 
yarn  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  not  compensating  at  all. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Since  1883  I  do  nor  believe  there  has  been  a  new  loom 
started,  or  at  least  very  few ;  so  few  that  you  might  say  none  in  this 
woolen  industry,  notwithstanding  the  great  growth  of  the  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  There  have  been  a  great  many  new  looms  put  in. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  If  so,  there  have  been  a  great  many  stopped.  I  am  sure 
in  five  years  there  has  been  no  increase  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
the  population. 
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Senator  Aldrioh.  There  have  been  a  great  many  new  looms  started 
up  since  1883. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  I  know  of  no  case  where  there  has  been  any  increase.  I 
know  where  there  have  been  decreases.  All  around  Philadelphia  we 
have  decreased  our  product  greatly,  and  I  know  other  f)lac^s  have  done 
the  same.  Scarcely  a  mill  in  the  country  has  run  full  time  within  the 
last  three  years.  1  say  the  increase  of  population  of  from  5,000,000  to 
8,000,000  has  been  supplied  1)3'^  others,  and  not  by  our  i>eople. 

Mf .  Maxwell.  In  liockville  we  have  five  mills  engaged  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  goods  for  men's  wear.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
not  averaged  60  per  cent,  of  their  full  ability  to  produce  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  figured  out  last  year  our  production  for  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  what  we  ought  to  make  and  it  was  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent. 
What  is  true  in  our  own  case  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  with  some  of 
our  neighbors;  worse  with  some  and  a  trifle  better  with  others.  Take 
the  mills  right  through  and  we  have  not  averaged  for  the  last  three 
years  60  per  cent,  of  our  ability  to  produce  ordinary  cashmeres  for 
men's  wear. 

The  Chairman;  Suppose  there  had  been  no  importations  of  cash- 
mere, how  would  it  have  been  then  f 

Mr.  Maxwell.  If  there  had  been  no  importations  of  cashmere  and 
worsted,  instea<l  of  having  one  hundred  and  thirty  looms  and  rumring 
halt  of  them  we  might  be  running  one  hundred  and  fifty  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  loom  capacity  for  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country  if  we  have  the  market  I 

Mr.  Maxwell..  We  should  try  to  liud  the  capacity  if  we  did  not 
have  it. 

The  Chairmat^.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  there  is  an  over- 
production. 1  supposed  from  that  it  must  be  true  that  there  were  a 
great  many  more  mills  in  the  country  than  were  necessary  to  supply 
the  country! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  We  do  not  say  overproduction;  we  say  overimporta- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  is  the  over- 
production in  this  country.  I  supposed  from  that  of  coarse  you  had  a 
great  many  more  mills  than  were  required  to  manufacture  what  is  nec- 
essary for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  You  seem  to  think  that  is 
not  true? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Oh,  no, 

Mr.  Dolan.  We  have  had  a  growth  of  the  country  of  from  8,000,000 
to  10,(KlO,000  in  the  last  five  years,  and  1  am  sure  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding growth  of  the  looms.  The  demand  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Bradford  people.    That  is  where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  There  wasan  importation  in  October  of  800,000  yards ; 
more  than  has  been  made  in  this  country  for  a  year.  The  present  mills 
that  are  making  that  class  of  goods  could  not  make  them  in  a  year. 
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NICKEL,  GERMAN  SILVER,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20, 1888. 
STATEkEHT  OF  W.  H.  H.  WOOBTEE,  OP  SETHGUE,  CONlf . 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  I  represent  the  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company, 
Torrington,  Conn.;  the  Plume  &  Atwood  Manufacturing  Company, 
Tbomaston,  Conn.;  the  Waterbury  Brass  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury',  Conn.; 
Holmes,  Booth  &  Haydens,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Walhice  &  Sons,  An- 
sonia,  Conn.;  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn. ; 
the  Osborne  &  Cheesman  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  and  the  Srymour 
Manufacturing  Company,  Seymour,  Conn. 

Senator  Hawley.  These  are  all  large  establishments  along  the 
Naugatuck  Valley! 

Mr.  Wooster.  They  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  duty,  as  you  are  aware,  on  nickel  previous  to  1883  was  30  cents 
a  pound  pure  and  20  cents  a  pound  on  alloy.  We  asked  a  reduction  to 
10  cents  at  that  time.  The  law  as  passed  reduced  nickel  and  alloy  to  15 
cents.  This  reduction  was  opposed  by  the  only  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  claimed  at  that  time 
that  his  business  was  practically  ruined  by  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  what  he  termed  a  fraudulent  alloy  under  the 20  cents  a. pound 
clause,  he  claiming  it  should  come  in  as  pure  nickel  and  pay  30  cents. 
I  will  read  only  a  word  from  his  statement  in  print: 

The  ImportatioDS  of  nickel  have  taken  more  and  more  the  form  of  the  frandnlent 
alloy,  until  at  present  no  nickel  in  any  other  form  is  imported,  and  my  business  is 
virtoally  ruined. 

In  another  place  he  says: 

I  have  closed  my  mtne  and  closed  down  my  works,  discharging  three  hundred 
skilled  men. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  what  year  was  that  statement  made? 

Mr.  WoosTEE.  In  1883.  At  that  time  nickel  was  selling  at  from  $1 
to  $1.10  a  pound.  The  price  gradually  declined  after  the  enactment 
reducing  the  duty  to  15  cents  a  pound  until  it  was  selling  at  about  80 
cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Wharton  had  in  the  meantime  soljj,  a  large 
stock  which  he  held,  something  like  500,000  pounds,  and  was  about 
starting  up  his  works.  We  were  buying  nickel  of  him  at  that  time. 
He  resumed  his  operations,  selling  nickel  at  70  cents,  and  has  contin- 
ued, notwithstanding  his  prediction  of  ruin  to  his  business,  up  to  within 
two  years,  when  the  price  of  nickel  touched  62^  cents  in  suiall  quanti- 
ties and  GO  cents  for  large  contracts,  and  has  remained  substantially 
at  that  price  tor  about  two  years.  Mr.  Wharton  is  competing  success- 
fully with  foreign  nickel  and  doing  business  to-day. 

The  business  of  German-silver  making  has  been  increased  very  largely 
since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  nickel.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing the  output  of  the  mills  is  double  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  Ger- 
man silver  is  used  for  many  purposes  where  formerly  brass,  iron,  tin, 
and  other  materials  were  used.  It  is  used  largely  for  hollow-ware, 
tableware,  which  is  comparatively  a  new  industry,  excepting  with  one 
company,  namely,  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence, 
^e  other  companies,  since  the  low  price,  have  begun  the  manufacture 
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of  faoUow-ware  in  German  silver,  replacing  britannia,  a  cheap  article,  and 
are  increasing  rapidly  that  manufacture,  both  for  home  trade  as  well  as 
for  export,  and  ar6  exporting  considerably  to  foreign  oonntries,  as  they 
assnre  me  in  conversations  I  have  had  with  them  in  the  past  ten  days. 
It  is  nsed  very  largely  in  telephone  wire,  for  musical  instmments,  for 
lamps,  and  various  other  purposes,  besides  nickel-plating.  This  trade, 
we  believe,  can  be  largely  increased  for  export  both  in  sheet  metal  ana 
finished  goods.  Since  the  reduction  of  duty  we  have  been  able  to  send 
abroad  from  our  own  company,  and  I  think  others  have  done  the  same, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Ctormftn  silver,  both  to  Canada  and  Austra- 
lia, and  even  to  Bngland  itself,  with  a  prospect,  if  we  coald  have  a  little 
lower  price  on  nickel  or  a  rebate  on  the  duty,  of  increasing  that  trade 
very  largely.  We  have  veiy  encouraging  assurances  direct  from  the 
spoon  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  England,  that  o*ir  German  silver 
would  be  very  acceptable  for  their  use  if  we  could  make  a  trifling  con- 
cession in  the  price. 

The  Ohathman.  Is  the  price  of  nickel  abroad  and  the  price  here  ex- 
actly the  difference  in  duty  T 

Mr.  WooSTEB.  I  think  it  is  substantially  that,  sir.  It  may  be  peiw 
haps  not  quite  the  difference  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Mr.  Wharton  states  in  his  paper  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1883  that  Ms  ores 
are  very  lean ;  that  the  ores  used  abroad,  coming  firom  New  Caledonia^ 
are  much  richer  and  more  easily  refined.  In  another  place  he  states 
that  ore  precisely  similar,  to  nse  his  own  language,  has  appeared  in 
various  States  on  the 'Pacific  slope,  and  that  he  had  samples  recently 
sent  to  him  of  that  ore  bearing  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  nickel.  In 
another  place  he  states  with  reference  to  the  New  Caledonia  ore  that 
a  cheap  rumace  process  enables  them  to  put  the  ore  into  matte  contain- 
ing about  66  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  bring  it  in  that  form  to  England  and 
>  France  for  refining ;  but  that  the  freights  are  against  bringing  the  oi^es 
from  Nevada  or  wherever  they  may  be  in  the  far  West  here. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  cheap  smelting  process  can  not  be  applied 
in  Nevada  as  well  as  in  New  Caledonia ;  and  if  it  can  be,  certainly  60 
per  cent,  nickel  matte  can  be  brought  from  the  far  West  to  Mr.  Whar- 
ton's works  in  Philadelphia.  If  copper,  which  is  brought  in  enormous 
quantities,  in  96  to  98  per  cent,  black  copper,  so  called,  can  be  trans- 
ported to  refineries  in  the  East,  as  has  been  successfully  done  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  nickel  can  not  be  trans- 
ported. The  freight  on  nickel  would  be  merely  nominal,  compared 
with  its  value,  set  over  against  the  freight  on  copper  compared  with  its 
value.  We  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  10  cents  per  pound  on  pure 
nickel  would  be  ample  protection  for  Mr.  Wharton. 

The  companies  I  represent  are  controlled  by  protectionists.  I  am  a 
protectionist.  We  are  all  protectionists.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
think  that  all  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  German  silver 
and  articles  from  German  silver  should  be  at  a  disadvantage  for  the 
advantage  of  a  single  man  already  very  rich  from  the  profits  of  his 
nickel  business,  when  we  employ  not  less  that  2,000  hands  in  the  mills 
making  German  silver,  directly  on  the  German  silver.  By  a  careful  esti- 
mate that  I  asked  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  silver  plate  compa- 
nies to  prepare  for  me,  at  least  15,000  hands  are  employed  in  making  Ger- 
man silver  goods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nickel-plated  goods.  The  num- 
ber* who  are  dependent  upon  them  would  aggregate  probably  not  less 
than  30,000  people,  against  Mr.  Wharton's  300^  which  is  the  outeide 
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figure  that  he  claim^)  and  th6  few  dependent  upon  thetn.  We  believe 
our  industry  can  be  very  largely  extended  if  we  could  have  a  little 
cheaper  nickel  and  a  little  advantage  in  the  matter  of  drawbacks  on 
nickel  in  metals  wh;ch  we  export. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  also  in  reference  to  scrap.  We  manufact- 
ure German  silver  containing  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  nickel  for  ex- 
port. The  average  is  about  20  per  cent.  On  that  we  have  already  paid 
15  cents  per  pound  duty.  Calling  the  average  20  per  cent.,  that  makes, 
of  course,  3  cents  per  pound  on  our  German  silver.  That  German  silver 
is  made  almost  wholly  into  forks  and  spoons.  I  have  here  samples  of 
the  scrap  which  comes  back  to  us  from  the  fork  and  spoon  manufacturer. 
An  average  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  metal  comes 
back  here  in  scrap  after  the  metal  has  been  made  into  forks  and  spoons. 
The  average  of  what  we  receive  from  Canada  is  from  12  to  14  cents  a 
l>ound ;  call  it  12,  as  the  minimum  price.  We  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  now,  making  3  cents  per  pound,  which  makes  1.8  cents 
per  pound  on  the  nickel  contained  in  it.  Add  this  to  the  3  cents  duty, 
when  we  make  up  the  scrap  again  into  metal,  on  the  40  per  cent,  of  new 
stock  required,  and  we  have  4.08  cents  per  pound  on  our  nickel  as  it  goes 
out  again.  We  must  take  this  scrap  back.  There  is  no  other  ^ay  in 
which  the  business  can  be  done  that  we  know  of.  We  have  to  agree  to 
receive  the  scrap  back  again  from  the  parties  to  whom  we  ship  the  metal. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  remelt  the  scrap  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  We  do,  putting  with  it  new  stock.  Adding  the  du- 
ties, as  1  have  said,  it  makes  our  duty,  when  the  metal  goes  out,  after 
having  put  this  60  per  cent,  of  scrap  with  the  metal,  4.08  vents  per 
pound.  We  come  directly  in  competition  in  Canada  with  the  English 
manufacturer,  who  has  his  nickel,  of  course,  without  duty.  We  can  get 
about  1  cent  per  pound  over  the  English  price  on  account  of  our  prox- 
imity and  our  ability  to  furnish  promptly  the  metal  there,  while  it  takes 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  to  get  anything  from  the' other  side;  but  we 
can  not  get  4.08  cents  a  pound  difference,  nor  can  we  get  3.  We  are 
obliged  now  to  dividi<i  tlie  trade  with  English  manufacturers,  getting 
something  less  titan  half  of  the  trade  of  one  quite  sizable  concern, 
to  whom  we  supply  metal  there,  simply  because  we  can  not  get  nearer 
to  the  price  than  about  3  cents  a  pound ;  and  then  our  profits  arenomi* 
naif  because  of  this  high  duty  that  we  have  to  pay  on  the  scrap,  added 
to  the  duty  which  we  have  already  paid  on  the  nickel  which  went  into 
the  metal  before  it  became  scrap.  If  we  could  by  any  possibility  have 
a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  on  this  nickel  which  goes  out,  it  would  aid 
us  very  much  in  getting  a  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  scrap  German  silver  free  answer  your 
purpose  f 

Senator  Albrigh.  That  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  WoosTEE.  Scrap  German  silver  free  we  should  be  glad  to  have. 
In  addition  to  that  we  would  like  a  drawback  on  nickel,  which  of  course 
would  ai<l  us  very  much  in  competing  for  the  English  trade  particularly. 
I  have  talked  with  all  the  large  brass  manufacturers  and  German  silver 
coqspauies  in  our  immediate  vicinity  and  I  find  none  who  raise  the 
slightest  objection  to  scrap  coming  in  free  for  both  brass  and  German 
silver.  Indeed,  they  all  favor  it.  The  companies  L  have  named,  with 
two  exceptions,  for  which  companies  I  was  authorized  to  sign,  signed 
a  petition,  which  was  left  here  by  Mr.  Brooker  and  myself  last  week. 
We  do  not  see  that  any  American  industry  can  be  antagonized  by  this. 

As  to  bringing  back  scrap  free,  I  submit  some  samples  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  scrap  comes  back  to  us  in  German  silver.  Here,  for 
J04  TAl^ 
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instance,  is  scrap  from  a  tablespoon.  TExhibits  it.1  Here  also  is  wsn^ 
from  a  tea-spoon,  and  scrap  from  a  rork.  [Exhibits  samples.]  The 
scrap  from  a  ladle  is  very  similar  to  that,  except  that  the  bowl  is  roand 
when  cut  out,  instead  of  oblong,  and  much  larger  than  that,  bat  as 
easily  identified.  Here  is  the  scrap  from  a  nutpick.  [Exhibits  it.] 
Here  is  scrap  that  comes  out  from  between  the  tines  of  a  fork.  [Ex- 
hibits it.!  We  believe  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  that  scrap  being 
confounaed  in  any  way  with  any  useful  material  which  would  be  brought 
into  this  country  under  the  free  clause,  provided  it  were  enacted.  We 
believe  it  could  be  readily  identified. 

Another  class  of  trade  we  ship  to  is  the  show-case  manufacturers. 
Here  are  samples  of  the  scrap  that  come  from  them.  They  do  not  re- 
semble in  any  particular  any  useful  form  of  German  silver,  or  any 
metal  which  could  be  made  into  goods  of  any  sort  or  kind.  They  are 
all  clippings  like  those  I  show  the  committee.  These  clippings  are  as 
large  as  we  ever  get  them.  We  get  a  great  man3'  little  three-cornered 
pieces  like  the  samples,  and  some  smaller.  We  also  have  scmp  from 
watch-cases.  We  make  German  silver  for  watch  cases.  The  scrap  is 
uniformly  such  as  I  show  the  committee,  except  some  turnings,  fil- 
ings and  chippings,  which  of  coarse  could  not  possibly  be  confounded 
with  any  useful  article.  When  we  spoke  of  bringing  in  scrap  free  the 
other  day  some  member  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  recall  which  one, 
mentioned  the  difficulty  of  admitting  scrap  on  an  affidavit.  I  have 
been  searching  somewhat  for  information  in  that  line,  as  to  how  these 
things  could  be  brought  in,  and  I  find  that  the  Treasury  rulings  in  ref- 
erence to  drawbacks  and  to  articles  imported  free  of  duty  have  been 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  evidence  in  the  form  of  affidavits. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  might  file 
with  the  United  States  consul  the  certificate  that  this  scrap  was  made 
from  metal  received  at  a  certain  time  from  us,  and  when  that  comes  in 
on  this  side  we  can  show  conclusively  by  the  custom-house  records  tjiat 
we  exported  metal  of  that  character,  and  that  this  is  the  identical  scrap 
from  that  metal. 

The  Chaikman.  Why  not  let  all  scrap  German  silver  come  in  freet 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  We  have  no  objection  to  it  all  coming  free.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  manufacturer  of  German  silver  object  to 
thati 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  I  know  of  no  one  who  would.  All  those  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  and  I  have  talked  with  all  the  large  manufacturers  of 
German  silver,  are  perfectly  willing  the  scrap  should  come  in  free 5  also 
the  brass  manufacturers.  The  Coe  Brass  Company,  represented  here 
the  other  day  by  Mr.  Brooker,  the  secretary,  send  abroad  a  great  deal 
of  metal  for  cartridge  blanks.  Here  is  the  scrap  made  from  the  car- 
tridge metal. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that;  brass t 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Yes,  sir;  brass. 

Senator  IIawlet.  A  very  excellent  brass.  It  is  taken  abroad  be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  excellence. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  in  that;  copper  and  ^inct 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Copper  and  zinc. 

The  Chaibman.  Ilow  much  of  it  is  copper  t 

Mr.  Woosteb.  Two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc.  On  that  they 
pay  1^  cents  per  pound  8i»ecific  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  the  zinc  manufacturers  say  to  this  prop- 
osition ? 

Mr.  Woosteb.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  consulted  ii^ith  tt^epi, 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Why  do  they  not  send  the  blanks  here  and  let 
us  strike  them  out  in  this  coauty  ;  I  should  think  that  would  result  in 
a  Very  irrcat  saving  f 

Mr.  WoosTEK.  A  part  of  it  is  done  in  that  way,  and  the  scrap  that 
comes  from  the  material  that  is  sent  out  in  that  way  is  in  fine  chippings ; 
just  little  cutting?. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  WoosTEB  I  beg  your  pardon.  1  thought  you  were  spealgng  of 
cartridges. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Take  a  man  who  makes  forks  in  Canada.  Why 
should  not  he  send  to  you  the  die  «and  let  yon  send  the  forks  or  spoons 
in  a  completed  form,  and  thus  save  the  transportation  of  the  metal  T 

Senator  Hawley.  That  is  the  manufacture  of  the  spoons. 

Senator  iVLDBiGH.  I  understand  that.  My  question  is,  why  the  dies 
could  not  be  sent  here  and  the  metal  stamped  here,  and  the  goods  then 
shipped  after  they  had  been  stamped  in  that  form! 

Mr.  Woostee.  Our  business  is  to  roll  flat  metal ;  it  is  strictly  a  roll- 
iugmill  business.  We  send  this  metal  out  all  one  thickness  uniformly, 
and  they  cut  it  into  what  they  call  a  blank  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
they  run  it  through  graded  rolls.  That  is  one  process  of  their  manufaot- 
ure. 

The  Chairman.  They  thin  it  out! 

Mr.  Woosteb.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  done  on  graded  rolls  which  reduce  the 
gauge  of  portions  of  the  blank,  leaving  other  portions  same  as  before, 
as  8hown  by  sample  exhibited.  That  would  be  entirely  out  of  our  line, 
unless  we  started  an  altogether  new  department.  It  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  manufacture  of  forks  and  spoons. 

Senator  Uawley.  The  complete  spoon  is  made  here! 

Mr.  Woosteb.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  now  wi(;h  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  abroad. 

The  Chakiman.  Where  do  you  ship  the  bulk  of  this  German  silver? 

Mr.  Woosteb.  For  this  purpose  we  ship  to  Thorold  in  Ontario,  about 
10  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  near  Merritton,on  the  great  western  division 
of  the  (irand  Trunk  road,  which  is  the  port  of  entry. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Is  your  chief  export  to  Canada! 

Ml*.  Woosteb.  For  this  class  of  goods  it  is.  For  another  class  of 
goods  we  are  sending  to  Australia,  and  have  just  begun  to  ship  a  little 
to  England ;  merely  experimental  lots.  We  have  not  got  into  any  cou- 
siderable  business  over  there  as  yet,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve  we  can  have  quite  a  little  trade  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  prepared  an  amendment  covering  your 
idea  ? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  can  not  tell  by  inspection,  of  course,  whether 
a  lot  of  German  silver  originally  came  from  America  or  anywhere  else. 
I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  all  scrap  free. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  When  you  <lo  that  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent, 
as  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Wooster  the  other  day,  the  admission  of  metal 
which  would  contain  50  per  cent,  of  nickel  in  this  form,  and  then  have 
the  nickel  recovered  afterward,  especially  with  a  duty  of  15  cents  a 
pound  on  nickel.*  That  is  the  point  that  strikes  me  about  this  matter. 
All  your  nickel  would  come  in  free  and  a  great  deal  of  your  zinc  in  the 
form  of  scrap  of  various  kinds.    That  is  the  difficulty  1  see. 

Mr.  Wooster.  How  couhl  itf 

Senator  Aldbujii.  E.isy  enough. 

Senator  Hawley.  Would  it  p^iy  to  follow  that  course  for  the  sal^e  o( 
getting  the  nickel  1 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound  is  a  pretty  large  duty.  It 
will  pay  to  take  considerable  troable  to  get  rid  of  that,  especially  when 
you  are  going  to  use  it  in  this  country, 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Let  me  say  that  is  3  cents  a  pound  on  20  per  cent. 
Geriuan  silver.  That  is  as  high  as  the  average  will  run.  The  nickel, 
(;ai))>er,  and  speller  can  not  be  taken  and  manufactured  into  German 
silver  and  put  into  the  form  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  for  5 cents  a 
pound.. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Not  in  this  form,  but  the  point  is  that  all  scrap  is 
to  come  in  free. 

Senator  HiscooK.  If  you  allow  it  to  come  in  free  the  point  is  as  to 
resolving  it  back  into  its  original  elements,  and  in  that  way  getting  the 
nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  out  free. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  would  not  be  in  this  shape,  of  course ;  but  if  we 
]Mit  scrap  German  silver  on  the  free  list  we  can  not  say  what  shape  it 
shall  come  in.    We  can  not  provide  any  particular  shape  for  it. 

Mr.  WoosTBR.  Yes;  but  it  will  cost  3  cents  a  pound  to  make  that 
into  German  silver;  to  roll  it  into  any  form.  It  costs  us  that  in  our 
mills  before  it  is  cut  at  alL 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Let  me  suggest  what  mighp  be  done.  The  alloy 
ini^xht  be  imported  that  would  contain  50  per  cent,  nickel  and  *^^ho  other 
j)iiiicipal  constituents,  a  certain  proportion  of  zinc  and  copper,  which 
eouhl  be  brought  over  here  and  melted  and  then  reduced. 

Senator  IIawlby.  You  can  describe  the  scrap.  They  are  not  going 
to  manufacture  it  in  that  shape. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  scrap 
iron  and  scrap  steel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  have  always 
been  great  abuses  under  that  provision,  and  undoubtedly  there-  always 
will  l^  when  the  rate  is  lower  than  on  other  forms  of  iron  and  steel. 
Where  an  article  has  a  high  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  and  you  allow 
the  scrap  to  be  brought  in  free,  my  own  feeling  is  that  you  are  opening 
a  door  which  will  permit  the  bringing  in  of  large  quantities  of  the 
nickel  and  zinc  which  are  used  in  this  country  in  that  form,  and  that 
the  scrap  business  will  be  suddenly  built  up  to  enormous  proportions. 
That  is  the  difficulty  I  see  about  it. 

Mr.  WoosTER.  I  don't  see  really  how  it  could  be  when  it  would  cost 
;ib()ut  the  full  duty  on  the  nickel  to  manufacture  it. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  to  prevent  doing  just  what  I  have  sug- 
i;ested  f 
Mr.  WoosTER.  The  cost  of  doing  it. 

Senator  EIisoooK.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  take  the  50  per  cent 
of  nickel  out  of  it? 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Or  to  melt  it  up  and  put  in  a  certain  amount  of 
zinc? 

Mr.  WoosTER.  It  would  cost  no  more  than  to  remanufacture  any 
other  scrap.  Of  course  where  the  ssrap  is  rich  in  nickel  by  adding  cop- 
per and  zinc  you  can  make  German  silver  out  of  it. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  would  not  cost  any  more  than  it  would  to  melt 
the  elements  separately  and  put  them  together.  You  have  got  to  alloy 
the  zinc  and  the  nickel  and  the  copper.  It  has  to  be  melted  and  put 
together.  » 

Mr.  WooSTER.  But  would  it  be  a  profitable  thing  for  anybody  to  un- 
dertalje,  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  an  article  of  this  kind  as  scrap, 
when  here  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  scrap  is  and  what  everybody  knows 
to  bo  scrap  ? 

:M-na:i>r  iiiS(^)('K.  They  iiave  the  .same  imlucement  to  do  it  that  you 
hHve. 
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Senator  Aldrioh.  They  bave  a  great  deal  more  mdacement  if  they 
put  iu  50  per  eeut  of  nickel. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  To  obviate  all  that  diflaculty  why  not  have  the  scrap 
identified  that  has  been  made  from  American  metal  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  are  you  going  to  tell  whether  it  is  made  from 
American  metal  or  notf 

Mr.  WoosTEE.  By  the  affidavits  I  spoke  of. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  send  some  of  this  material  to  Cuba.  What 
would  be  the  difficulty  about  getting  an  affidavit  from  a  Cuban,  for 
instance  f 

Senator  HisoocE.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Treasury  Department  caM 
not  formulate  proofs  which  would  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  let  American 
scrap  in  made  from  American  metal  as  it  can  in  reference  to  other  mat- 
ters. 

The  CHA1B3IAN.  In  one  case  we  have  control  of  the  men. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  right  in  our  own  country  and  under  the  eyes 
of  our  own  people. 

The  Chaibman.  We  can  punish  them,  or  we  can  refuse  to  give  the 
drawback.  I  would  like  16  hear  read  the  provision  that  Mr.  Wooster 
proposes.    I  would  like  to  know  how  he  proposes  to  frame  it. 

Mr.  WoosTEE.  We  respectfully  represent  that  this  double  duty  shall 
in  some  way  be  remedied,  and  that  such  relief  will  increase  the  manu- 
facture of  these  metals  for  exportation  and  no  business  interest  will  be 
antagonized  thereby.  We  respectfally  suggest  that  such  scrap  shall  be 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

S^ator  HiscocK.  Have  you  a  provision  drawn  up  that  you  will  pro- 
pose as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  f 

Mr.  WoosxEB.  The  amendment  we  suggest  is  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  bill.  . 

Senator  HisoocK.  Have  you  got  it  in  form  f 
'Mr.  WoosTEE.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  come  to  it  in  a  moment. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  such  scrap  shall  be'placed  on  the  free 
list  under  section  2503,  with  the  same  provision  for  proof  and  identity 
as  are  specified  in  paragraph  461  for  the  articles  therein  specified,  and 
we  respectfully  ask  the  following,  in  substance,  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  act  to  be  passed,  to  wit : 

No.  548|.  German  silver  scrap,  containing  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  centnm 
Dickcl,  made  from  German  silrer,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  returned  after 
having  been  exported,  without  having  been  advanced  iu  value  or  improved  in  con- 
dition ;  but  proof  of  the  Identity  of  such  scrap  shall  bo  made,  ander  general  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Ko.  485^.  Brass  scrap  made  from  l>rass,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  returned 
after  having  been  exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in 
condition ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  scrap  shall  be  made  under  general  rejg^- 
iilatious  to  be  prescribetl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman,  l^ow,  you  have  stated  your  case,  have  you  t 

Mr.  Wooster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Suppose  we  should 
reduce  the  duty  on  nickel  matte,  is  there  ii  possibility  or  probability 
that  it  will  be  refined  by  any  of  the  people  that  you  represent! 

Mr.  Wooster.  If  the  price  of  nickel  were  raised  materially  in  this 
country  I  think  it  would,  larj^oly.  If  nickel  remains  substantially 
where  it  is  or  a  little  lower,  I  do  not  think  ir.  will. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Sui)pose  we  should  allow  the  duty  on  refined  nickel 
to  remain  at  15  cents  a  pound  and  reduce  the  duty  on  nickel  in  matte 
to  3  cents  a  pound,  or  somothiupr  like  that.  Do  you  think  that  would\ 
be  any  inducement  to  your  people  to  refine  the  nickel  themselves  t 
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Mr.  WoosTEB.  T  think  it  would.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  redaotion 
of  the  duty  or  to  doing  away  with  it  altogether. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  On  matte! 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  On  matte. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  the  process  of  refining  nickel  from  the  matte  a 
complicated  and  expensive  onef 
•  Mr.  WoosTiJE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  you  take  it  for  granted  it  is  nott 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  1  take  it  for  granted  it  is  not  a  very  expensive  proc- 
ess. Senator  Allison  the  other  day  suggested  the  matter  of  a  draw- 
back on  nickel  for  export  and  spoke  of  section  3019,  the  dnty  on  articles 
wholly  manufactured  of  materials  imported,  etc  We  have  formulated 
a  clause  on  that  subject  as  follows:  * 

There  shall  be  allowed  on  all  articles  mannfactnred  in  part  of  materials  imported, 
on  which  duties  have  1>een  paid,  when  exported,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  once  paid  on  such  materials,  and  no  more,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ten  per 
centum  on  the  amouut  of  all  drawbacks  so  allowed  shall,  however,  be  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks,  respectively. 

We  did  not  see  any  other  way  to  formulate  that ;  but  it  oi>en8  the 
door  very  wide  and  so  we  have  not  much  to  say  in  favor  of  that  clause. 
I  submit  the  following  statements : 

To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  brass  and  German  silver  in  the  United  States, 
respectfully  represent  that  there  is  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  brass  and  German  silver  to^other 
countries,  to  bo  there  cut  up  and  manufactured  into  divers  articles. 

That  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  such  metals  so  exported  becomes  scrap,  the  amount , 
of  scrap  being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  metal  and  the  articles  made  therefrom; 
that  in  all  such  sales  of  German  silver  the  exporter  must  receive  back  the  scrap;  and 
in  all  sales  of  brass  better  prices  can  be  realized  if  the  scrap  can  be  returned.  Upon 
all  the  component  parts  of  either  metal  coming  from  a  foreign  country  one  duty  Has 
been  paid.    All  German  silver,  so  exported,  contains  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  nickel. 

Under  the  present  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  all  such  German  silver 
scrap  returned,  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  must  be  paid;  and  on  all  such 
brass  scrap  returned,  a  dnty  of  H  cents  per  pound  must  be  paid,  and  no  relief  in  the 
nature  of  drawback  can  be  had. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  this  double  dnty  shall  in  some  way  be  remedied,  and 
that  such  relief  will  increase  the  manufacture  of  these  metals  for  exportation,  and 
no  business  interests  will  bo  antagonized  thereby. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  such  scrap  shall  be  placed  on  the  free  list  under  sec- 
tion 2503,  with  the  same  provisions  for  proof  and  identity  as  are  specified  in  para- 
graph 461  for  the  articles  therein  speciiiea,  and  we  respectfully  ask  the  following;,  in 
substance,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  act  to  be  passed,  to  wit : 

'^Xo.  548^.  German  silver  scrap,  containing  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  percent, 
nickel,  made  from  German  silver,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  returned  aftrr 
having  been  exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condi- 
tion ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  scrap  shall  be  made,  under  general  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

No.  485^.  Brass   scrap  made  from  brass,  the  product  of  the    United  Stal<»8,  re- 
turned after  having  been  exported  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved 
in  condition  ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  scran  shall  be  made  under  general 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  l^easury. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CoE  Brass  Manufacturinq  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Plumr  &  Atwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Thomaston,  Conn. 
Waterbury  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  t 

Benedict  &  Burxham  Manufacturinq  Co.,  Waterbury,  Coul 
Holmes,  Booth  &  Haydens,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Osborne  &  Cheesman  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Seymour  Manufacturino  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn. 
By  W.  H.  WOOSTBR.     I  Committee 
Chas.  F.  Brookkr,  $  committee. 

December  17, 1886. 
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To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  underBfgaed,  maniitactiirers  of  j^ermau  silver,  both  for  export  and  for  con- 
sumption ill  this  country,  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  great  and  growing  in- 
dustry iu  this  country  depondcut  upon  nickel  as  au  indispensable  metal,  with  a  view 
of  aiding  yonr  committee  in  fixing  such  a  rate  of  tariff  on  nickel  as  will  conduce  to 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  America. 

In  18rt3,  when  the  present  tariff  of  J&  cents  per  pound  was  fixed,  there  was  one, 
and  only  one,  nickel  mine  worked  in  the  United  States. 

That  mine  was  owned  and  worked  by  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia.    He  liad 
beeu  successful  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.    Nickel  under  the  duty  prior  to  1383  was 
selling  in  our  markets  at  (1.15  to  f  1.25  per  pound. 
The  tariff  was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wharton,  in  resisting  the  reduction,  declared  it  impossible  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  nickel  in  the  United  States;  and  he  then  declared  that  the  300  men  in  his 
employ  must  be  discharged  and  his  mine  closed. 

The  proposed  reduction  became  a  law,  and  the  price  of  nickel  gradually  declined, 
and  iu  three  years  or  less  the  price  of  imported  nickel  was  from  0*2  to  60  cents  per 
pound,  which  price  prevails  to-day. 

Ah  soon  as  Mr.  Wharton  had  disposed  of  the  large  surplus  of  nickel  which  be  con- 
trolled when  be  stopped  his  mine,  he  again  resumed  the  working  of  his  mine  and  has 
competed  successfully  with  foreign  nickel  at  60  cents  per  pound  to  this  time. 

We  believe  be  will  still  continue  to  mine  with  great  profit  with  a  tariff  at  10  cents 
per  pound  on  nickel. 

The  great  reduction  of  the  price  of  nickel  has  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  ger- 
man  silver  and  the  many  articles  manufactured  from  metal  of  which  nickel  is  a  nec- 
essary component  part. 

The  great  manufacturers  of  hollow  ware  in  this  country  are  increasing  the  use  of 
german  silver,  and  this  metal  is  rapidly  supplanting  britannia. 

If  we  are  peMuitted  to  obtain  nickel  at  a  decreased  rate  of  tariff,  our  manufactures 
for  home  an<l  foreign  consumption,  we  believe,  will  greatly  increase. 
CoE  Brass  MANUFACTURiNa  Company,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Plume  &  Atwocd  Manufactukinq  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn. 
Waterbury  Brass  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Benedict  <&  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterboiy,  Conn. 
Uoi.M£S,  Booth  &,  Uaydens,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wallace  &.  Sons,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Ansonia  Brass  and  Coppeji  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Osborne  &  Chessman  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Seymour  Manufacturino  CoMPANTy  Seymonry  Codil 
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WALNUTS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HOH.  WILLIAM  VANDEVEB,  A  KBPBESEHTATIVE 
FROM  TEE  BIZtH  DI8TBICT  OF  CALiFOEHIA. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  December  22, 1888. 

Mr.  YAimEYEB.  My  object  in  appearing  before  the  committee  is  to 
ask  you  to  restore  the  duQr  on  English  walnuts  to  3  cents  a  pound,  the 
rate  under  the  present  law.  This  is  a  growing  industry  all  over  south- 
ern California,  but  especially  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
where  the  industry  has  been  largely  entered  into  of  late  and  fifty  or  sixty 
trees  are  being  set  out  to  the  acre.  I  can  not  give  you  tljie  extent  of  the 
product  for  the  past  year,  but  it  has  been  large.  In  Ventura  County, 
where  I  live,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  products. 

The  Chairman.  And  increasing  all  the  time,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  YENDfiVEB.  Increasing  all  the  time.  They  have  gone  largely 
into  it.  It  is  extending  and  it  would  be  very  discouraging  to  the  indus- 
try if  the  duty  is  put  down  to  2  cents,  because  south  of  us,  in  portions 
ot  Mexico,  which  is  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these  nuts  as 
our  country  is,  they  will  be  given  a  chance  to  bring  them  in.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  brought  in  competition  with  them  on  the  English  wal- 
nut any  more  than  we  do  upon  oranges.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
change  the  rate  on  oranges,  by  striking  out  the  damage  clause,  which 
would  add  to  the  protection,  but  that  damage  clause  would  not  operate 
in  regard  to  fruits  coming  across  the  border  from  Mexico.  Walnuts  are 
a  very  important  product  in  Ventura  and  Los  Angles  Counties,  and 
large  numbers  of  persons  have  gone  into  that  industry.  It  takes  five 
or  six  years  to  get  the  plant  into  full  bearing. ' 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  much  like  oranges  in  that  respect  t 

Mr.  Vandeveb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  European  nutst 

Mr.  Vandever.  I  think  when  they  get  to  market  you  can  not  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  We  get  them  fresher  in  California,  and  on  that 
coast  they  are  preferred  to  the  imported  article.  You  know  the  im- 
ported article,  being  on  the  way  for  a  good  while,  is  apt  to  get  dry,  and 
the  kernel  is  impaired.  The  California  nut  is  preferred  in  our  markets 
for  that  reason,  and  I  think  in  the  Eastern  markets  also. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ship  any  of  the  Calitbmia  nuts  East! 

Mr.  Vandever.  Ob,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  you  do  raisins  t 

Mr.  Vandever.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  transportation  does  not  amount  to~  much,  of 
course  If 

Mr.  Vandever.  We  can  send  them  readily.  We  can  send  them 
around  by  water.  The  local  demand  has  been  great  enough  to  exhaust 
our  surplus  product  so  far,  but.  it  is  growing  all  the  time  and  we  will 
be  able  to  extend  the  trade  over  the  entire  country.  We  will  supply 
the  entire  country  in  a  few  years  with  a  better  article  than  the  imported 
article.  Those,  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  oranges  set  out 
around  the  edges  of  the  orange  orchards  these  walnut  trees,  which  serve 
as  a  shelter.    Sometimes  they  set  out  other  trees,  but  the  walnut  trees 
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are  excellent  shelter  for  the  oranges.  The  orangd  trees  need  protec- 
tion from  the  harsh  winds,  and  the  walnnt  is  a  hardy  tree  and  answers 
that  purpose  admirably.  Where  there  are  large  orchards  of  walnnt 
trees  they  bestow  great  care  upon  them  in  keeping  the  ground  dear 
from  wec^s — greater  care  than  they  do  in  the  orange  orchards.  Yon 
see  the  ground  as  clear  as  this  floor ;  there  wi}I  not  1^  a  sign  of  a  weed. 
They  husband  all  the  moisture  for  the  tree  itself.  It  is  a  clean,  beau- 
tiful tree. 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 

Hotes  of  a  hearing  of  A.  H.  SAXTOH  and  OEO&GE  W.  KOEV,  of  Alfred 
Field  A  Co.;  WALTER  M.  TAUSSIG,  of  Wiebiuch  A  Hilger  (limited); 
CHARLES  DALT,  of  Sehoyerlisg,  Daly  A  Gales;  C.  H.  GRAEF,  and 
HERMAVFUHKE,  jr.,  of  Hermann  Boker  A  Co.,  all  of  Hew  York  City. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  27,  188S. 

Senator  Vest.  I  understand  that  the  gentlemen  present  wish  to  speak 
to  us  particularly  about  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  cutlery  and  guns. 

Senator  Vest.  Paragraphs  172  and  173  of  the  Senate  bill  i^lating  to 
cutlery  are  as  follows : 

173.  Table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  canring,  bntchers',  cooks*,  hunting,  kitchen, 
bread,  bntter,  vegetable, fruit,  cheese,  plumbers',  paiuters',  palette, and  arLiHts'  knives 
of  all  sizes,  fiuished  or  unfinished,  valnM  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  pi(*cu<, 
twenty  cents  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  not  more  than  tbreu  <lnl- 
lars,  fifty  cents  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  and  not  more  than  eight 
dollars,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  dolhirH  per 
dozen ;  and  in  addition  upon  all  the  above  named  articles  thirty  per  centum  ad  val- 
orem. 

173.  Penknives  or  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds,  knife-blades,  razors,  and  razor-blades, 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  olades,  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  to  just  about  double  the  duty 
on  that  class  of  goods — from  35  per  cent,  to  an  average  of  70  imv  coiit. 

Senator  Yanos.  It  would  depend  upon  the  cost  of  the  blades  per 
dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course,  but  the  average  figures  out  about  that  way. 
It  is  110  per  cent  on  some,  and  figures  down  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  on 
others,  but  the  average  would  be  about  70  per  cent.  The  obji'c.t  is 
simply  to  throw  out*  carving-knives  and  a  few  butcher-knives.  Tablo- 
kiiives  are  not  imported,  except  the  very  finest  grades. 

Senator^YANGE.  What  is  the  present  duty  upon  table-knives  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Senator  Yest.  Under  the  existing  law  the  duty  is  35  pt'.r  cent. ;  un- 
der the  Mills  bill  it  is  35  per  cent.;  and  under  the  Senate  bill  it  is  liO 
cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course  that  is  a  specific  duty  and  it  figures  out  at  a 
different  rate  on  the  value  of  each  knife. 

Senator  Ybst.  The  Treasury  expertsays  he  can  not  give  what  wonid 
be  the  ad  valorem  duty,  because  there  is  nothing  on  which  to  make  the 
computation. 

Bfr.  Saxton.  I  can  give  that. 
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Senntor  Vest.  All  he  says  is,  that  it  is  estimated  these  duties  wonld 
bo  laij^ely  increased  b>'  the  Senate  bill.  We  will  hear  any  of  you  gea- 
llemen  with  pleasure  who  wish  to  make  a  statement  about  it. 

Senator  Vance.  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Saxton  would,  in  the  first 
])laee,  state  what  proportion  of  the  knives  in  common  use  would  come 
under  that  dollar  per  dozen  class  at  20  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  ceut. 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  great  bulk  would  come  under  (hat  class.  Proba- 
bly three  quarters  of  the  knives  in  use  would  come  under  it. 

Senator  Vest.  State  where  you  reside,  your  business,  and  how 
long  you  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  hardware  mainly.  My  firm  has  been  in  exist- 
ence fifty  years.    I  have  been  connected  with  it  thirty-four  years. 

Senator  Vest.  Now  you  can  go  on  with  your  answer  to  Senator 
Vance's  question. 

Mr.  Saxton.  You  had  reference  not  to  the  cost  on  the  other  side,  but 
to  the  amont  of  knives  marketed  at  that  price  t 

Senator  Vance.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course  it  is  the  case  that  the  great  bulk  of  knives 
that  are  marketed  in  this  country  come  under  that  price.  1  should  say 
that  fully  three-fourths  come  $1  a  dozen,  $12  a  gross. 

Senator  Vangbv.  Please  state,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  the  increase 
in  duty  would  be  by  the  Senate  bill  on  all  that  class  of  knives  under 
$1  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  the  average  would  be  70  per 
cent.  I  have  gone  over  this  before,  and  the  average  would  be  about 
70  per  cent.  It  runs  from  110  per  cent,  down  to  52  per  cent,  in  one 
case,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  proportion  of  knives  sold  of  the 
dill'erent  grades,  the  average  would  be  clearly  70  per  cent. 

Senator  Vance.  You  mean  that  the  total  duty  would  be  70  per  cent.! 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  the  proposed  Senate  bill  the  duty  would  be  70  per 
cent,  instead  of  35  per  cent  on  that  class. 

Senator  Vest.  It  would  be  just  about  double  the  present  duty! 

Mr.  Saxton.  Y^es;  on  all  the  knives  sold  from  $3  a  gross  up  to  $12 
a  gross,  or  $1  a  dozen,  the  average  would  come  to  just  about  70  per 
cent,  duty  on  that  assortment  of  knives,  in  the  proportion  I  would  offer 
and  sell. 

Senator  Vance.  Please  state  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  upon 
importations. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  would  have  no  perceptible  effect  at  all  on  table- 
knives.  It  would  affect  the  importation  of  carving-knives  and  butcher- 
knives  that  come  here  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  When  we 
were  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Senator  Piatt  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  $900,000  worth  of  table-knives  imported  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1888.  We  immediately  produced  statistics  from 
the  Bureau  here  in  Washington,  that  were  but  a  few  days  old,  which 
showed  that  the  importations  of  cutlery,  classified  under  a  35  per  cent, 
duty,  all  told,  amounted  to  $635,301,  and  out  of  that  sum  came  not  only 
all  the  butcher- knives  and  carvers,  which  do  not  amount  to  much,  but 
scissors,  which  forms  the  very  great  proportion  of  the  importations, 
probably  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  at  the  exact  value  of  the  table  cutlery  that  was  imported  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1888.  I  can  not  get  it  from  either  the  Treasury 
Department  or  in  New  York.  We  cabled  to  the  other  side  to  see  if 
we  could  get  it  from  the  consul  in  Sheffield,  but  we  have  not  got  it  to 
this  time. 
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Senator  Vest.  We  have  it  for  1887. 

Mr.  SA.XTON.  The  imporiatiou  of  table-knives  alone,  by  themselves! 

Senator  Vest.  No;  it  is  not  separated. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  do  not  separate  the  articles. 

iSeiiator  Vest.  The  whole  amount  is  $454,984.30. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  can  not  get  them  separately, 

Senator  Vest.  I  tried  to  get  it,  but  could  not  get  any  of  these  articles 
separately. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  table  cmtlery  of  chief  value  that  comes  to  this  coun- 
try is  made  by  the  well-known  makers,  Bodgers  and  Brother,  and  Har- 
ris Brothers,  and  Hawison,  who  have  had  this  market  ever  since  I  can 
remember  and  long  before  that  time.  They  ouly  get  in  the  very  be.st 
grades  of  knives,  costing  from  $25  and  $30  a  gross  up  to  $120  or  $150 
a  gross.  They  are  ivory  and  pearl  handles  mainly.  The  best  ^ui\ss 
that  we  can  make  on  the  importation  of  those  kuives  is  under  $150,000 
a  year.  Their  sale  is  not  a  question  of  price.  The  American  goods  are 
sold  lower  than  they  are,  anyhow. 

Mr.  KoBN.  In  case  the  duty  should  be  advanced  to  70  per  cent.,  the 
American  manufacturers  of  cutlery  would  have  a  chance  to  advance 
their  prices  again.  They  advanced  it  two  years  ago  25  per  cent.,  an<l 
they  bought  out  one  factory  and  stored  away  the  tools  and  machinery. 
They  have  another  factory  at  Beaver  Falls  closed  and  pay  $12,000  a 
year  rent,  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  great  production.  If  we  arc 
baying  any  table  cutlery  for  export,  we  would  have  to  stop  simply  be- 
canse  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  This  whole  matter  was  brought  out  before  the  S  »niito 
•Committee  on  Finance;  I  presume  you  will  tind  it  in  the  printed  testi- 
mony. The  object  is  simply  to  shut  out  a  few  carvers  and  butcJicr 
knives  and  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  get  their  combination  in 
better  shape,  and  probably  still  further  advance  the  prices.  There  is 
no  other  explanation  of  it.  They  have  had  the  market  on  all  the  pop- 
ular grades  of  table  cutlery -for  twenty  years  past,  and  not  only  that, 
but  we  are  exporting  table  cutlery  to-day.  We  send  table  cutlery  right 
into  Europe. 

Senator  Vest.  You  mean  American  madef 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  American  made.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
English  people  could  compete  with  the  American  peo[)le  in  the  popu- 
lar brands  of  table  cutlery  if  there  was  not  any  tariff  at  all. 

Senator  Vanoe.  Did  you  see  the  statement  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturers' Association  about  the  amount  of  knives  imported  at  83  cents 
a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes.  I  presume  that  is  true,  because  we  can  show  you 
a  great  lot  of  knives  that  are  used  for  our  children.  [Exhibiting.]  We 
want  to  get  a  knife  for  our  boys  when  they  are  three  or  four  years  old 
that  they  can  not  cut  themselves  with. 

Senator  Vest.  Something  like  the  old  Barlow  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Not  quite  so  good  as  the  old  Barlow.  We  sell  a  great 
lot  of  Barlows  yet. 

Senator  Vest  (indicating).  What  can  that  knife  be  sold  at  by  the 
dozen  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  About  30  to  35  cents  a  dozen  in  first  hands. 

Senator  Vest.  That  knife  is  retailed  at  about  5  cents  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  a  5-cent  knife. 

Mr.  Vest  (indicating).  What  is  that  knife  worth  f 

Mr.  EoBN.  About  55  cents  a  dozen.    It  is  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course  those  knives  go  to  make  up  the  quantity. 
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Where  tbey  get  in  so  many  hundred  thousands,  it  goes  to  make  up  tlio 
difference  in  the  quantity  between  the  imported  and  the  American,  tUe 
average  being  so  much  higher  priced. 

Senator  Vest.  Do  you  say  that  upon  these  knives  there  would  be  a 
duty  under  the  Senate  bill  of  70  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  More  than  that.  Those  are  pocke^kuives.  We  have 
been  discussing  table  cutlery. 

Mr.  KoRN  (exhibiting).  These  knives  are  worth  about  75  to  iSO  cents 
a  dozen.    They  are  sold  to  school-girls  generally  for  sharpening  pencils. 

Senator  Vance.  Are  they  American  made  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  !No,  sir ;  they  are  German  knives. 

Senator  Vest.  They  retail  at  about  what  price! 

Mr.  KoBN.  At  about  20  cents. 

Seujitor  Vance.  Give  the  names  of  those  two  factories  that  were 
closed  up  under  what  is  called  "  dead  rent." 

Mr.  KoRN.  The  Beaver  Falls  Cutlery  Company  rent  the  factory  at  a 
rental  of  about  $12,000  per  annum,  whenthey  know  they  could  get  it 
for  half  the  money  if  they  would  operate  it.  They  rent  it  for  $12,000  i)er 
annum  to  keep  it  closed  up.  They  have  also  recently  purchased  the 
machinery  and  tools  of  a  large  factory  that  was  unfortunate  from  rank 
mismanagement  and  put  them  where  they  could  not  be  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery. 

Senator  Vance.  Who  did  that! 

Mr.  KoBN.  This  American  association. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  is  that  factory  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  is  closed  up  now.  They  have 
destroyed  it. 

Mr.  Paussig.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  tremendous  cutting  in 
prices.  That  was  kept  up  until  this  factory,  which  was  the  weakest 
one  financially  of  the  lot,  was  ruined;  whereupon  the  association  com- 
bined together  and  bought  the  plant  and  the  machinery,  and  when  they 
had  that  they  advanced  their  prices.  That  and  the  closing  up  of  the 
factory  at  Beaver  Falls  are  the  two  instances  referred  to. 

Senator  Vest.  Can  any  of  you  state  from,  your  personal  knowledge 
the  nature  of  this  association  t  Is  it  made  up  of  manufacturers,  or 
capitalists,  or  howl 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  is  made  up  of  the  six  principal  manufacturers  of 
table  cutlery  in  this  country.  It  is  an  association  merely  to  maintain 
prices.  It  is  an  agreement  between  them.  They  have  put  prices  on 
every  article  which  any  of  them  mfike,  which  by  a  i)08itive  and  close 
agreement  have  to  be  maintained. 

Senator  Vance.  Is  there  any  penalty  for  violating  the  agreement! 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  there  is.  I  can  not  say  positively^  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  severe  penalty. 

Senator  Vance.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  sworn  to  render 
a  true  account  of  their  sales. 

Mr.  Taussig.  No;  not  in  the  association  as  it  is  now  constituted. 
They  have  their  prices  as  high  as  they  feel  they  can  put  them  at  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Under  the  ijresent  tariff! 

Mr.  Taussig.  Under  the  present  tariff.  If  the  tariff  is  advanced,  that 
combination  is  strong  enough,  and  they  really  control  so  large  an  interest 
between  them,  that  they  could  easily  advance  the  prices.  There  are  nu- 
merous small  manufacturers  cf  table  cutlery  around  the  country,  but  they 
do  not  amount  to  enough  to  bother  these  peojile,  and  if  it  was  neces- 
sarv  they  could  crush  them.    At  present  they  do  not  care  anything 
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about  it  ;ind  let  them  go  ahead ;  bat  if  it  was  to  their  interest  to  crnsh 
those  people  out  they  could  do  it  very  easily,  just  as  they  did  this  other 
concern.  They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  forming  this  associa- 
tion and  they  will  stick  to  it. 

Senator  Vance.  This  proposed  increase  under  the  Senate  bill  would 
enable  them  to  advance  their  prices! 

Mr.  TAUSSia.  Certainly;  as  Mr.  Saxton  said,  there  is  no  table  cutlery 
imported  of  any  amount  of  the  grade  that  those  people  make  to-day. 
They  have  got  the  market 

Senator  Vance.  But  if  they  put  their  prices  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
foreign  article  would  then  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  foreign  article  would  come  in,  of  course,  if  they 
advanced  their  prices  too  high.  They  have  their  prices  as  high  to-day 
as  they  feel  they  can  put  them. 

Senator  Vest.  They  keep  just  under  the  foreign  price  with  the  tariff 
duty  added  t 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  would  not  say  that  they  keep  just  under  the  foreign 
price.    That  is  putting  it  a  little  too  strongly. 

Senator  Vest.  If  they  did  not  do  that  the  foreign  article  would 
come  in  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  will  not  say  that  they  keep  just  under  the  foreign 
price.    They  keep  considerably  under  it  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  will  illustrate  the  position  by  an  incident  which  actu- 
ally occurred.  The  men  who  make  steel  for  forks — hay  and  manure 
forks — and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  in  a  very  strong  combination.  My 
firm  has  represented  a  large  concern  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  the  exportation  of  their  forks.  We  sent  one  year  into  Eng- 
land $50,000  worth  of  hay  and  manure  forks,  and  sold  them  right  in 
Great  Britain.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  got  an  order  from  this  Jack- 
son house  for  steel  to  be  made  in  England  to  make  the  forks  with. 
That  illustrates  the  whole  thing.  The  combination  business  got  a  little 
too  high  on  the  price  of  steel,  so  that  this  concern  could  import  the 
steel  and  pay  45  per  cent,  duty  on  it  and  get  it  cheaper  than  they  could 
buy  the  steel  from  the  combination  here.  In  that  case  they  overtopped 
the  market  a  little  and  got  the  price  too  high. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  the  table-cutlery  busi- 
ness. My  firm  in  about  a  year  past  have  purchased  from  a  manufact- 
urer of  table  cutlery  outside  of  this  combination  about  $30,000  worth 
of  table  cutlery  at  a  profit  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  manu-  ^ 
facturer,  and  sold  to  us,  by  agreement,  at  fully  20  per  cent,  less  than 
their  combination  rates.    That  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

Senator  Vest.  What  sort  of  cutlery— ^knives  and  forks t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vest.  What  grades  were  they  that  you  bought! 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  averaged  $12  a  gross  down- 
Senator  Vest.  Twelve  dollars  and  under  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  from  $11.50  to  $12  a  gross. 

Senator  Vest.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  was  about  20  per  cent,  less,  and  the  manufacturers 
got  a  satisfactory  profit.  My  arrangement  with  them  was  that  they 
were  to  figure  up  their  cost  and  then  add  a  certain  profit  for  themselves. 
That  is  the  agreement  that  I  have  (I  have  it  at  home,  in  writing),  and 
that  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

As  I  started  out  to  say,  the  only  object  of  these  gentlemen  in  asking 
the  duties  to  bi?  doubled  on  table  cutlery  and  table  ware  is  to  prevent 
the  im^)ortatiou  of  a  comparatively  few  cheap  carving  knives  aud  forK^ 
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aud  batcher  knives.  These  are  aboat  the  only  thin^  they •  hit.  I 
question  viry  much  whether  the  advance  in  duty  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  revenue  on  the  better  grade  of  knives  made  by 
Joseph  Kodgers  &  Sons  and  Harris  Brothers  &  Howison,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  people  would  have  them  without  much  reference  to  the  price. 
Quality  sells  them. 

Carving-knives  are  different  from  table-knives  in  their  construction. 
It  does  not  matter  very  much  whether  a  table-knife  is  a  forged  blade  or 
not.  They  are  not  expected  to  get  very  keen  edges  on  table  knivps, 
and  they  are  generally  stroked  up  and  not  much  work  given  to  the 
forging  process.  But  carving-knives  must  be  very  carefully  worked  in 
order  to  be  effective.  The  American  carving-knives,  I  believe,  are  worth 
very  little. 

Mr.  Taussig.  For  utility. 

Mr.  Saxton.  For  utility ;  for  use.  But  the  carving-knives  made  on 
the  other  side  have  nice  forged  blades  aud  they  are  the  knives  that 
people  are  wanting.  That  is  what  is  troubling  these  manufacturers ; 
and  it  is  the  same  way  with  butcher  knives. 

Mr.  KOBN.  A  butcher  wants  a  good  butcher-knife. 

Senator  VEST.  Cau  they  not  make  a«  good  a  carving-knife  or  butcher- 
knife  in  this  country  as  they  can  abroad  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  think  they  could  if  they  would  take  the  same  pains ;  if 
they  would  use  the  same  process. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  something  you  can  not  make  by  machinery. 
Yi)u  can  not  forge  a  carving-knife  by  machinery.  In  cheapening  the 
process  they  have  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their  goods. 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  American  table-knife  made 
which  will  cut  a  piece  of  meat;  it  tears  the  meat;  but  there  is  no  real 
cutting  edge  on  any  American  table-knife. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement,  Mr.  Korn. 

Senator  Vance.  Has  any  one  anything  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
table  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  that  covers  the  case  of  table  cutlery,  the  great 
point  being  that  all  the  popular  brands  and  grades  of  table  cutlery 
have  been  made  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  quite  a 
considerable  amount  being  exported. 

{Senator  Vance.  The  only  excuse  for  raising  the  duty  on  table  cut- 
lery would  be  to  operate  on  carving-knives  and  butcher  knives,  and 
knives  of  higher  grades,  and  probably  enable  the  association  to  put  up 
their  prices. 

Mr.  Saxton,  Of  course. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  the  inference  at  any  rate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  table  cutlery  manufacturers  in  this  country  in  the  past  few  years 
have  not  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  That  is  owing  to  their  own  com- 
petition, not  foreign  competition.  But  there  is  no  doubt  now,  if  they 
can  keep  this  thing  up,  tlig,t  they  are  making  money  to  day. 

Senator  Vest.  How  old  is  this  association  ! 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  three  or  four  years  old. 

Mr.  Korn.  The  new  one  is  two  years  old  just  now. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  are  their  headquarters  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  Their  headquarters  are  really  in  New  York.  The  office 
of  the  president  of  the  association  is  in  New  York.  They  hold  their 
meetings  at  various  places,  wherever  it  is  convenient  to  them. 

Senator  Vance.  What  is  the  president's  name  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  Charles  S.  Landers,  of  Landers,  Ferry  &  Clark.  I  may 
^ay  that  Mr.  Lai^ders,  to  my  knowledge,  devoted  at  least  eight  months' 
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time  to  forming  this  assoiiatioD.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
forming  it. 

Senator  Vest.  It  isu  combination  '^  to  keep  up  prices  at  a  fair  rate^  a 
living  rate  t "    -  ^ 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  do  not  think  youcouhl  claim  that  the  American  man- 
ufAClnrers  are  making  exorbitant  profits  to  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
yon  can  claim  that  tiiis  combination  are  doing  that.  Of  counse  they 
pay  their  oliicers  very  high  salaries.  The  officers  make  their  money  in 
salaries.    ' 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  tiiat  is  brought  out  by  my  statement  that  I 
bought  at  a  satisfactory  i)rofit  to  the  manufacturers  a  considerable  lot 
of  table  cutlery  at  liO  per  cent,  under  the  combination  price,  and  we 
are  buying  it  for  export  at  very  considerably  under  the  combination 
prices. 

Senator  Vance.  Here  is  a  list  of  twenty-five  manufacturing  com- 
panies that  I  presume  belong  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Taussig.  If  you  will  read  those  perhaps  w^e  can  tell. 

Senator  Vance.  American  Knife  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  a  pocket-knife  manufactory. 

Senator  Vance.  Yes ;  these  are  all  pocket-knife  manufactories  t 

Mr.  Taussig.  This  is  a  separate  association. 

Senator  Vest.  They  have  a  table-knife  association  and  then  a  pocket- 
knife  association  besides! 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes ;  the  Pocket-Knife  Association  is  separate.  I  l)e- 
lieve  there  is  only  one  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Table  Cutlery  Associa- 
tion who  makes  pocket-knives.  That  is  the  Joan  Eussell  Cutlery  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  KoBN.  And  the  l^ew  York  Knife  Company. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  and  the  New  York  Knife  Company;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  John  liussell  Company  the  bulk  of  their  business  is  table 
cutlery,  while  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  Kew  York  Knife  Company 
is  ])ocket-knives.  • 

Senator  Vest.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  about  table  cutlery? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  guess  that  is  about  all  we  have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Vance.  Let  us  get  to  pocket  cutlery  now. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  Finance  Committee  insist  on  having  a  specific  duty 
on  pocket-knives.  I  had  a  calculation  made  which  brought  out  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  be  done  either  absolutely  specific  or  by  compound 
ad  valorem  and  specitiic  in  any  equitable  or  fair  way,  but  I  left  that 
stiitement  behind  me  in  New  York.  Th«  Senate  bill  figures  out  on  that 
cheap  boys'  knife  [exhibiting]  233  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Vest.  At  50  cents  per  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent',  ad  val- 
orem f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  knife  we  give  to  our  boys. 

Senator  Vest.  The  bill  does  not  make  any  difference  in  that  item  as 
to  price.    It  just  says,  '*  penknives  or  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds." 

Senator  Vance.  Paragraph  173  reads : 

PenkniveBor  pocket-knives  of  aU  kinds,  knife-blades,  razors,  and  razor-blades,  fif^y 
cento  per  dozen  blades,  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Give  us  a  description  of  the  bulk  of  the  cheap  knives  that  are  im- 
p'orte<i  and  what  effect  this  proposed  increase  would  have  upon  them, 
distinguishing  between  the  cost  of  the  knives  t 

Mr.  Saxton  [exhibiting].  That  knile  unde^:  the  Senate  bill  is  Icsei 
than  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Vjisx.  That  \s  q-  fine  kuifl^, 
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Senator  Vance.  What  does  ilmt  knife  cost  pijr  dozen  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Seveii  and  one-half  dollars  is  the  foreign  cost  on  the 
other  isidc  of  the  water. 

Senator  Vance,  How  mnch  would  the  proposed  duty  increase  that 
cost  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  does  not  increase  it  at  all.  The  proposed  duty  is 
less. 

Senator  Vance,  How  much  would  it  reduce  it  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  a  duty  on-that  knife  of  45  per 
cent. 

Senator  Vanck.  The  pres«^nt  duty  is  what  I 

Mr.  Saxton.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Senator  Vance.  So  it  lowers  the  duty  on  the  costly  knife  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAUSSia.  It  is  bound  tc^ do  that  under  any  rate  of  specific  duty. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  you  do  it,  it  is  bound  to  work  that  way. 

Mi.  Saxton.  I  took  the  average  cost  abroad  of  a  four-bladed  pockft- 
knife  and  figured  it  out.  I  made  that  grade  a  specific  rate  equal  to  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  it  figured  out  in  this  way:  156  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  cheai)est  and  1.^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  dearest.  I 
meant  to  have  brought  that  statement  with  me,  but  I  se^  I  left  it  be- 
hind. 

Senator  Vance.  Would  that  be  the  increase  or  the  total  duty  under 
the  bill ! 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  know  that  you  understood  me.  Suppose  the 
average  price  of  a  four-bladed  knife  .abroad  is  $2.45.  I  make  a  specific 
duty  that  would  equal  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  that  average  price, 
and'  on  the  cheapest  it  would  be  156  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  andou  the  dear- 
est li  per  cent,  on  an  absolute  specific  basis.  Of  course  it  works  a  little 
better  on  the  compound  rate.  The  two  extremes  would  be  something 
like  1 10  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  at  the  compound  rate,  part  specific 
and  part  ad  valorem.  So  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  rate  on 
pocket  knives  owing  to  the  inability  to  define  them  in  any  shape  or  way 
that  would  be  fair  and  equitable.  It  can  not  possibly  be  done.  1  have 
here  the  Senate  bill  analysis  which  I  made  up.  I  think  the  Evening 
Post  of  New  York  first  alluded  to  it. 

Senator  Vance.  If  you  have  them  here,  could  you  give  a  sample  of 
each  knife,  with  a  label  showing  what  they  coat  abroad  and  what  the 
duty  would  be  on  each  one  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  ^es,  sir;  that  is  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  believe  we 
have  the  knives  here.  I  wanted  about  three  out  of  each  lot  [exhibiting 
knivesj. 

Senator  Vance  (indicating).  What  would  be  the  duty  on  thatknifet 

Mr.  KoBN.  On  that  particular  knife  the  duty  would  be  a  little  over 
300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  did  not  go  as  low  a«  that  on  our  calculations.  ]Ex- 
hibitiug.]  That  knife  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  knife  to  a  boy  three 
or  lour  years  old  as  much  as  though  it  cost  $5.  If  you  or  I  were  going 
to  give  a  boy  a  knife  it  would  be  a  knife  that  he  could  use  without  out- 
ting  himself.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dozens  of  those  knives  are 
sold  at  5  cents  apiece }  and  the  Americans  have  made  worse  trash  than 
that. 

Mr.  EoBN  [exhibiting].  The  duty  on  this  three-bladed  knife,  saoh 
as  is  ordinarily  used,  is  182  per  cent.  Such  a threebladed  knife  would 
cost  $1.34  or  $1.46,  and  it  usually  retails  at  50  cents.  [Bxhibiting.J 
Here  is  Aujcrican  trasbt    You  s^^  the  blades  are  nice-looking,  but  th« 
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blade8  do  not  stand  to  each  other.  That  is  what  they  make  here  in  this 
coantry.    It  looks  nice,  but  the  blade  is  loose  and  there  is  no  edge  to  it. 

Senator  Vest.  That  koife  is  made  here  for  abont  24  cents. 

Mr.  KORN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Fifty  cents  is  what  we  sell  that  knife  for. 

Senator  Vest.  Fifty  cents  a  dozen ;  it  retails  at  about  10  cents t 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  first  retail  is  from  10  to  15  cents.  I  do  not  think 
that  knife  would  ever  retail  for  lO^cents.  We  manufacture  that  knife 
onrselves.  ^  • 

Mr.  Saxton.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  state  that 
the  manufacturers  did  not  claim  that  the  duty  was  too  low,  but  that 
under  the  50  per  cent,  duty  there  was  so  much  undervaluation  that  the 
Americans  could  not  compete.  Mr.  Bockwell,  the  president  of  the 
American  Cutlery  Association,  accompanied  by  Senators  Piatt  and 
Hawley,  were  at  the  Finance  Committee  meeting  when  we  had  our 
hearing  and  this  matter  of  undervaluation  came  up.  We  ourselves 
had  not  intended  to  allude  to  it  at  all.  Senator  Allison  said  that  was 
the  chief  complaint  they  had,  and  we  made  sOme  points  against  Mr. 
Bockwell,  a  few  of  which  I  will  mention. 

One  was  that  about  three  years  ago,  in  fact  since  the  present  adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  the  American  Cutlery  Association  iset  to  work 
to  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  importations.  There  was  a  man  in  New 
York  named  Osboru,  who  was  a  very  disreputable  man.  He  had  run 
his  course ;  he  had  been  in  two  or  three  concerns  in  N"ew  York  and  had 
played  the  bad,  and  could  not  get  a  position  anywhere  at  any  price. 
They  took  him  up,  and  in  their  meeting  it  was  proposed  to  employ  him 
and  send  him  abroad  as  a  spy  on  importers  in  New  York.  Thexe  was 
an  objection  as  to  bis  character  by  some  of  the  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  Bockwell,  the  president,  made  the  point  that  it  takes 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and  they  voted  to  employ  the  man. 

They  then  went  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington  and  rep- 
resented that  man  as  an  honorable,  upright,  straightforward,  expert 
man  in  cutlery,  and  gave  him  the  best  send  off  they  could  possibly  have 
given  to  any  man.  They  induced  the  Government  to  give  him  a  sort  of 
semi-official  position  with  pay  out  of  a  fraud  fund  of  some  sort  they  had 
there,  the  Government  payiug  him  the  main  part,  as  we  understand. 
He  was  sent  to  the  other  side.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  knows 
his  career  over  there.  He  consorted  with  the  people  who  do  under- 
value, the  little  fellows  who  are  troubling  us  merchants  all  the  time,  and 
he  wrote  out  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
the  honorable  merchants  there. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  appraisers  in  New  York  seized  every 
package  of  our  goods  instead  of  two  out  often,  as  is  the  custom.  We  have 
had  20  pack.iges,  every  one  of  them  in  the  appraisers'  store  on  account 
of  the  indorsements  of  Osborn  on  the  invoice.  Finally  that  exploded 
and  the  Government  got  tired  of  it  and  recalled  him,  and  Mr.  Fairchild 
told  me  himself  in  person,  with  the  committee  there,  that  Osborn  wa<s  a 
bad  egg.  That  is  about  what  he  said.  They  recalled  him,  and  when 
he  was  recalled  it  seems  he  had  overdrawn  his  account  with  the  Ameri- 
can Cutlery  Association.  In  other  words,  he  got  more  money  than  they 
had  agreed  to  give  him,  and  they  telegraphed  down  to  Washington  not 
to  pay  this  man  -the  amount  due  him  from  the  Government  until  they 
could  get  there,  as  they  wanted  to  stand  by  when  the  money  was  paid 
no  that  they  could  get  what  was  owing  to  them.  That  is  the  man  they 
lepre-sented  to  the  Government  as  an  honcirable,  upright  man. 

Xh«'n  afier  that  they  stUl  employed  this  mau.  Th^y  got  in  collusion 
105  TAB 
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with  one  of  the  special  ap^ents  in  New  York  named  Hanlon.  They  theu 
got  up  a  scheme  to  stop  all  the  goods  of  the  merchants  in  New  York 
from  being  delivered.  All  of  our  goods  were  ordered  into  the  ware- 
hou8(»8,  and  samples  from  every  single  package  must  go  down  to  these 
peoi)lc  in  the  New  York  custom-house.  Though  Mr.  Osborn  was  not 
employed  l)y  the  Government,  and  though  he  had  no  connection  with 
the  Government  whatever,  at  that  time  he  hiid  a  desk  right  in  Special 
Agent  Hanlon's  office.  ^  He  staid  there  all  the  time,  and  every  single 
l)attern  pf  knife  was  sent  down  there. 

Our  goods  in  the  meantime  were  locked  up  in  thfe  appraiser's  stores. 
I  know  in  my  own  case.  I  did  not  know  what  was  occurring  until  we 
got  forty  or  fifty  packages  of  cutlery  there.  Then  I  commenced  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  matter  and  I  found  out  the  difficulty.  W^  went 
to  see  Mr.Magoue,tbe  collector.  He  was  a  new  man  there.  He  prom- 
ised to  do  everj'thiug  he  could  to  help  us  and  get  us  all  right,  but  he 
did  not  do  anything.  Finally  we  appealed  to  Washington  and  in  a 
week  we  had  the  goods  all  relieved.  I  believe  they  have  some  of  oar 
samples  there  yet. 

Senator  Vance.  Was  that  done  at  the  instigation  of  Osborp  ! 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  whole  thing  was  done  through  him  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hanlon.  Osborn  was  employed  by  the  American  Cutlery 
Association.  I  do  iiot  know  what  the  Government  did  with  Hanlon ; 
they  removed  him  from  New  Yorkj  whether  he  is  in  their  employ  new- 
er not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  was  in  Germany  at  the  time  when  this  man  Osborn 
was  over  there  working  for  the  American  Cutlery  Association.  The 
man  was  in  a  drunken  condition  all  the  time  he  was  there.  The  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Barmen,  which  is  thb  district  where  all  the  invoices  go 
to  be  certified,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  put  him  out  of  his  office  ^-. 
cause  the  man  acted  in  such  a  disreputable  manner.  This  fellow  also 
got  up  a  method  of  invoicing  by  which  we  have  to  describe  every  knife 
on  our  invoices,  and  to-day  we  have  to  write  out  a  description  of  every 
knife,  what  the  knife  is,  how  many  blades,  etc.,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  and  an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  do  it.  When  he  proposed 
this  to  the  consul  at  Barmen,  a  German  exporter  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  office  said,  '*You  will  make  that  invoicing  so  difficult  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  ship  any  goods  at  all.''  Osborn  answered  to  him, 
'^That  is  just  what  we  want."  That  was  his  answer.  I  was  present 
when  that  was  said. 

Mr.  Saxton.  This  whole  scheme  of  locking  up  goods  was  no  doubt 
to  prevent  us  from  filling  our  contracts  and  compelling  the  jobbers  of 
the  country  to  go  to  the  American  manufacturers  to  get  their  supplies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  object.  They  intended  to  lock  up 
our  contracts  until  the  season  was  over,  and  then  the  goods  would  be 
no  good.  The  next  move  was  to  publish  by  this  man  Osborn  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  a  very  scurrilous  article  about  two  or  three  of  the 
oMest  houses  in  New  York.  The  Tribune  published  the  article  without 
ever  making  the  slightest  i^iquiry  as  to  whether  there  was  any  cause  for 
it  or  not,  but  simply  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Rockwell,  who  was  president 
of  the  association,  introducing  Mr.  Osborn  to  the  Tribune.  That  brought 
out  an  ofter  I  made  to  the  Government  on  the  part  of  my  firm,  which  I 
should  like  to  reiul.    This  is  what  I  wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

From  our  stand-poiut,  knowing  absolutely  the  purity  and  oleanliness  of  oar  record 
and  motives,  we  very  naturally  teel  much  outraged  that  the  impatation  of  wrooff* 
doing  sbonUi  bave  been  put  upon  us,  and  we  feci  very  certain  tbac  somewhere  back 
of  this  whole  movement  the  animus  of  this  peraeoatioQ  is  to  endeavor  to  xvi}u  tbecat* 
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lery  portion  of  onr  buBiiie.ss  at  all  linznrds.  We  therefore  clesire  to  niake  the  propo- 
eition  to  your  Department,  tbat  for  any  Mivoic«  or  invoices  of  ours  you  may  seleot  w© 
will  fnrniab  your  Departuieut  tlie  oVi^'in  il  uiunulacturerB'  invoices,  accompanied 
with  their  affidavits  and  our  affidavits,  tbat  the  prices  charged  are  the  prices  paid 
and  invoiced  by  us;  and  we  also  tiirtb«r  invite  the  Department  to  put  an  expert  ac- 
countant on  our  books  and  papers,  and  if  there  can  be  found  a  single  instance  where 
oar ^rm  has  made  a  fraudulent  invoice  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  Government 
out  of  its  just  and  proper  dues,  we  will  enter  iuto  honds  to  pay  in  that  case  all  ex- 
I>eu86s  of  the  investigation  and  restore  to  the  Government  fourfold.  We  purchase 
our  goods  as  cheap  as  skill  and  money  will  allow,  and  our  goods  are  always  invoiced 
at  precisely  what  we  pay,  and  we  are  fully  able  to  completely  demonstrate  this  to 
any  seeker  after  facts.  We  believe  the  Government  is  being  unwittingly  used  to  per- 
secute and  damage  us,  and  that  back  of  this  persecution  are  bad  and  disreputable 
men,  and  we  think  it  is  high  time  the  Government  put  such  people  where  they  be- 
long. 

That  18  what  I  wrote  to  the  Treasury  J>epartmeDt  as  an  ontcome  of 
this  Tribune  article.  Here  in  this  Tittle  pamphlet  is  the  discredit  of  Os- 
born  from  the  official  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

You  Sep.,  gentlemen,  how  the  Senate  bill  runs.  On  one-blade  knives 
it  runs  frcmi  233  per  ceut.  to  76  per  cent.  on*a  knife  coeiting  about  $1 
and  sold  here  at  from  $1.75  to  $2,  which  is  about  the  highest  priced 
one-blade  jac](-kuife  that  is  sold. 

Senator  Vest.  I  see  the  importations  of  pocket  cutlery  for  1887  were 
$1,410,^01.27  in  value.  What  class  of  knives  are  embraced  principally 
in  those  importations  ! 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  statement  is  not  qaite  right.  They  had  that  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  committee  and  we  corrected  it.  It  includes 
razors  as  well  as  pocket-knives. 

Senator  V^KST.  I  suppose  it  does,  because  I  tried  to  get  them  separ- 
ately  and  I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  ^AXTON.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  guess,  the  pocket-knives  we 
count  at  $1,200,000  and  the  razors  at  $200,000. 

Senator  Vest.  Just  say  $1,200,000  in  round  numbers  for  pocket-cut- 
lery.   What  classes  are  principally  represented  in  that  importation? 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  is  a  named  class  like  Kodgers  and  Wostenholm, 
like  the  good  knife  yo'u  have  in  your  hand.  We  estimate  that  they  are 
at  least  one  third  of  that  amount. 

Senator  Vanok.  Can  you  designate  them  in  some  other  way,  so  that 
we  may  recognize  them  on  paper  !  For  instance,  what  does  that  knife 
[exhibitiug]  cost  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  costs  $7.60  in  England. 

Senator  Vest.  You  meau  tlie  best  knife  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yesj  I  thought  that  was  the  one  you  had  in  your  hand. 

Senator  Vance.  What  does  the  knife  cost  here  which  you  are  de- 
scribing and  which  costs  $7.50  a  dozen  in  England  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Korn  will  tell  you. 

Senator  Vest  [exhibiting].  Here  is  a  knife  *I  bought  down  at  the 
Senate  stationery  room. 

Mr.  Korn.  I  suppose  it  is  a  Rodgers'  without  opening  it.  It  is  a 
Kodgers' ;  a  very  nice  knife.  That  knife  probably  cost  33  shillings,  $8, 
a  dozen  oik  the  other  side. 

Senator  Vest.  It  cost  me  here  $2.50. 

Senator  Vance.  The  stationery  room  is  supposed  to  furnish  anything 
of  that  kind  at  cost. 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  reasonable  profit  on  that  would  be  $15  or  $16  a 
dozeu. 

Air.  Taussig.  I  think  the  sterling  on  that  knife  is  40  shillings* 

Mr,  Saxton.  They  about  double  their  money. 
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Senator  Vest.  At  40  shilliDgs  the  cost  woald  be  $9.60  a  dosen  on  the 
other  aide. 

Mr.  KoBN.  That  is  an  expensive  knife ;  it  is  a  very  good  knife. 

Mr.  TAUSSia.  What  woald  be  the  duty  on  that  particular  knife  nnder 
the  Senate  bill  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  woald  be  abont  45  per  cent  duty  on  that  knife. 

Mr.  TAT7SSIG.  Instead  of  50  per  cent.,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  two  knives,  the  one  you  have  in  your  hand  and  the 
pearl  handle  that  I  have  lain  there,  represent  the  best  knives  that  are 
imported.  They  are  named  goods;  they  sell  on  reputation,  and  are 
excellent  goods.  We  consider  that  about  one-third  of  all  the  importa- 
tions are  of  those  knives. 

Senator  Vest.  The  other  two-thirds  are  made  up  of  what  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  made  up  of  cheaper  knives,  made  in  Sheffield 
and  Soliugen. 

Senator  Vest.  That  is,  knives  running  from  24  cents  to  $1 1 

Mr.  Saxt6n.  Yes ;  they  are  all  made  there.  The  total  value  of  knives 
marketed,  iucladiug  the  American  and  all.  we  estimate  at  $2,600,000. 

Senator  Vanck.  Pocket  cutlery  I 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes.  The  foreign  product  we  put  down  at  $800,000. 
The  Wostenholm  and  Kodgers  catlery  is  estimated  at  $700,000 ;  that 
i^,  duty  paid ;  and  the  balance  at  $1,100,000.  That  $1,100,000  of  value 
represent-s  the  pooi  inauV  knife  really. 

Senator  Va>'CB.  This  statement  puts  down  the  average  valuation  at 
less  than  83  cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  KoK>\  There  are  the  Barlows,  which  cost  from  40  to  00  and  70l 
cents  a  dozen.  Thei^  is  a  large  quantity  of  Barlows  and  of  boys'  and 
ladies'  cheaj)  knives  imported,  which  brings  the  average  down  very  low. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  suppose  those  statistics  from  the  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  qua li titles  are  (orreet.  We  have  no  means  of  checking  that, 
Tue  average  of  83  cents  is  the  foreign  cost,  of  course.  That  would  bring 
it  to  about  81.2r»  to  $1.30.    That  is  probably  correct. 

Senator  Vance.  I  see  the  makers  do  not  put  their  brands  on  these 
cheap,  lowpriox»d  knives. 

^Ir.  KoRN.  Yes;  they  usually  do. 

Mr.  Si^XTON.  The  brand  business  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  We  want 
to  talk  about  that  later.  The  system  of  manufiicturiug  knives  on  the 
other  bide  is  quite  difl'erent  from  what  it  is  here.  They  are  made  by  a 
thousand  and  one  little  mannt'acturerK  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
merchants  who  buy  the  knives  have  to  grade  them  in  classes  or  quali- 
ties. 

Senator  Vance.  It  is  stated  here  that  the  bulk  of  the  cheap  German 
knives  are  sold  here  as  American  knives. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thdt  is  not  true. 

Senator  Vance.  I  thought  perhaps  if  there  was  no  brand  ui)on  it, 
that  was  the  reason.  Is  American  cutlery  esteemed  to  be  any  better 
than  foreign  cutlery!  ' 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  believe  the  average  of  foreign  cutlery  is  the  best. 

Senator  Vance.  What  rerison  would  men  have  tor  passing  off  these 
foreign  knives  as  Ameri(!an  knives! 

Mr.  KoRN.  They  like  to  have  some  well-sounding  names,  because 
they  are  easier  to  remember,  easier  to  talk  to  the  people  of  than  any- 
thing foreign  which  they  can  not  sprak.  For  instance,  there  was  in 
New  York  the  concern  of  Fried mann  &  Lauterinng.  importers.  They 
made  as  high  a  grade  of  cutlery  an  anybody  did,  but  nobody  ever  oonld 
pronounce  their  name ;  no  American  could  call  it.    Persons  do  not  like 
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CO  have  sach  a  name  on  their  goods.  When  an  American  merchant 
wants  to  bay  goods  made  on  a  special  brand,  he  likes  to  have  a  name 
that  he  and  his  traveling  man  can  pronounce,  and  dot  something'he 
can  not  pronounce ;  for  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  put  down  a  name 
with  which  everybody  is  familiar — that  everybody  can  speak.  But 
American  goods  have  been  made  as  poorly  in  this  country  as  tbey  ever 
have  been  made  in  England  or  Germany.  There  have  been  just  as 
poor  goods  made  in  America.  Really,  there  have  been  very  few  good 
gooils  made  in  America,  so  far  iis  cutlery  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SAX.TON.  The  system  of  special  branding  goods  l\as  grown  up  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  has  come  about  from  the  fact  tliat  competition 
has  been  growing  keener  and  keener  among  jobbers  all  the  time.  If  a 
man  had  the  same  brand  of  knife,  the  same  pattern  in  the  same  city,  it 
would  cut  his  profits  to  pieces;  but  if  he  has  the  same  knife  under\lif- 
ferent  brands,  then  he  can  maintain  his  profits.  That  is  the  reason  why 
there  have  been  so  rnany  special  brands  of  cutlery.  We  merchants,  who 
8tand  between  the  jobber  and  the  manufacturer,  very  much  prefer  to 
have  our  own  brands,  and  to  get  our  reputation  on  our  brands,  because 
we  can  not  possibly  put  on  the  brands  of  the  makers.  • 
.  If  an  order  comes  in  for  ^10,000  worth  of  pocket-knives  we  probably 
buy  them  from  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  difterent  manufacturers,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get'eyery  man's  name  on  them.  We  mix  them 
all  up,  and  do  not  kn'»w  where  they  are.  We  take  half  a  dozen  manu- 
faotun^  of  a  certain  lot  and  put  that  up  of  one  quality,  and  another 
batch  of  another  qualitv,  and  so  on.  We  grade  the  goods  into  quali- 
ties and  strike  brands  for  each  grade.  Here  is  our  own  brand  [(*xhibit- 
iug].  On  the  best  grade  of  goods  we  put  our  own  name.  We  get  them 
made.  Probably  the  knives  that  come  under  that  brand  are  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  different  manufacturers,  but  we  grade  them  that  way 
and  brand  them. 

On  the  next  grade  we  put  on  that  brand  [exhibiting]  Continental 
Cutlery  Company^  the  Continental  brand.  On  the  next  grade  we  put 
Alexander,  Fraser  &  Co.,  simply  a  fictitious  name  that  distinguishes  a 
certain  quality  of  goods.  Then  we  have  our  German  goods.  Here 
[exhibiting]  is  H.  Cromwell  Criterion  Cutlery.  That  is  part  of  the  name 
of  one  of  vuv  ])artuers.  H.  Cromwell  Field  is  his  name.  The  next 
grade  la  the  Brandford  Cutlery  Company.  What  these  people  complain 
about  is  that  they  are  sold  as  American  goods.  They  are  not  sold  as 
American  goods. 

Senator  Vance.  It  is  your  own  classification  for  your  own  conveni- 
ence. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thai  is  all ;  it  is  for  our  own  convenience;  and  that  is 
the  case  with  jobbers  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  VaNcb.  You  do  not  impose  them  on  anybody  as  American 
ma<le  knives  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vance.  You  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  they  are  made  in 
Germany  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Vest.  Still,  the  point  then  I  suppose  they  make  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  these  brands  which  shows  that  they  are  made  here.  For 
instance,  not  being  an  expert,  if  I  should  look  at  that  brand  I  would 
say  it  was  an  American  knife.  The  brand  is  ''  H.  Cromwell  Criterion 
Cutlery.''  Here  you  have  Sheffield  on  all  your  English  kuives.  Of 
course,  when  I  look  at  that  knife  |  indicating]  I  know  it  was  made  in 
Sheffield,  England. 
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Mr.  S Axton.  How  woald  yoa  know  bat  i^hat  that  was  pnt  on  in  Amer- 
ica I 

Senator  Vest.  The  qaestion  is  whether  it  shows  the  make;. I  woald 
not  know. 

Mr.  KoRN  [exhibiting].  Here  is  one  brand,  Essex  Cutlery  Company. 
This  is  a  ^ew  York  concern  in  Cincinnati,  and  this  same  Mr.  Bockwell 
wlio  comes  here  makes  these  goods  for  the  "  Essex  Cutlery  Company ; " 
and  that  is  one  of  the  names  they  complain  about.  On  each  knife 
you  see  "  Slieffield,  England ;  cutlers  to  Her  Majesty .'* 

{Senator  Vest.  That  is  all  right.  Anybody  would  know  that  that  is 
an  English  knife. 

Mr.  KoBN.  But  it  is  an  American  knife. 

Senator  Vest.  1  know  you  sell  them,  but  they  are  made  abroad. 

Mr.  KoRN.  No,  they  are  American  made. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  the  poorest  class  of  goods  they  make. 

Senator  Vest.  Who  makes  these  knives  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  All  the  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Vest.  That  is  a  clear  fraud.     It  has  the  rampant  lion. 

Senator  \anoe.  Where  is  this  knife  made  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  It  is  made  in  Connecticut.  Here  is  another  knife  made 
in  Connecticut  [exhibiting].  Thej'^  do  not  put  down  "  Cutlers  to  Her 
Majesty;"  they  change  their  label;  but  they  put  down  *^ Sheffield 
Knife  Compan^^  Sheffield,  England." 

Senator  Vance.  They  would  not  do  things  of  that  kind  in  New 
England  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  never  do  that,at  all. 

Senator  Vest.  How  do  you  know  that  that  company  does  thisf 

Mr.  KoRN.  We  bny  them. 

Senator  Vest.  You  bought  the  knives  from  those  parties  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Certainly. 

Senator  Vest.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  knife  was  made  by  theman  from  whom  we  bought 
$50,000  worth  of  table  cutlery  last  year. 

Senator  Vest.  Is  he  the  man  who  sold  at  20  per  cent,  under  the  com- 
binatiofi  prices  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoRN.  The  knives  are  made  I  think  by  the  John  Bnssell  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Here  are  our  arguments  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  two  or  three  years  ago  which  cover  the  case  pretty  thor- 
oughly. 

Senator  Vest.  Let  me  understand  you,  Mr.  Saxton.  When  you  put 
on  that  brand  [indicating]  that  is  English  goods,  from  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  we  put  that  brand  on  all  from  ther^. 

Senator  Vest.  You  do  not  put  it  on  any  American  cutlery  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Vest,  When  you  put  this  brand  on  [indicating]  it  does  not 
indicate  that  it  is  made  either  here  or  anywhere  else  particularly  t  It 
is  your  own  brand  I 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  just  our  own  brand. 

Senator  Vest.  It  is  a  trade-mark  well  understood  here. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  well  understood  all  over  the  country.  People 
writeius,  "I  want  so  many  of  such  a  brand." 

Senator  Vest.  This  brand  does  not  say  the  article  was  made  either 
in  Germany,  England,  or  the  United  States.  Yoa  simply  say,  ^^  H. 
Cromwell  Criterion  Cutlery.*^ 
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^tr.  Sainton.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  say  where  it  is  made. 

Sv*ii;itor  Vest.  The  Braudford  Cutlery  Company  is  a  brand  well 
known. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  represents  a  company.  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  siscert  ining  the  quality  of  pocket-knives  or  cutlery,  by  brands  and 
by  (Actual  use. 

Mr.  Geaef.  Houses,  for  instance,  like  the  Lloyd  &  Supplee  Hardware 
Company,  Philadelphia,  have  a  special  brand  put  on  their  knives,  and 
the  knife  with  the  brand  "  Pennsylvania  Knife  Company  ^Ms  anim-. 
ported  ttnife.  They  have  taken  pains  for  years  to  introduce  their  goods, 
the  quality  of  which  they  guaranty.  That  might  be  prohibited  under 
the  section  of  the  Senate  bill  which  is  proposed.  There  are  American 
merchants  who  have  taken  years  to  introduce  those  goods  under  that 
brand.  Most  of  them  are  imported.  Some  they  have  made  here.  The 
Pennsylvania  Knife  Company  would  suffer  if  any  ^uchlaw  was  passed 
by  which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  their  goods  branded. 

Mr.  Saxton.  All  the  large  jobbers  are  in  the  same  boat  in  that  re- 
spect. They  do  not  want  to  educate  their  customers  and  tell  them 
where  they  can  buy  this  knife  or  that  knife  or  the  other  knife  cheapest. 
That  is  information  which  they  have  worked  out  themselves,  and  they 
object  to  being  compelled  to  stamp  on  their  goods  that  information. 
'  As  a  gentleman  stated  to  me,  ^'If  I  am  going  to  buy  a  lot  of  pocket- 
knives,  I  do  not  care,  as  a  merchant,  whether  they  are  made  in  America, 
Germany,  Kamchatka,  or  anywhere  else.  I  want  to  get  a  certain 
quality  to  fit  a  certain  grade,  and  I  buy  where  I  can  buy  the  cheapest." 
The  Pennsylvania  Knife  Company  buy  goods  in  America,  and  they  put 
the  same  brand  on  the  American  goods  that  they  put  on  foreign  goods, 
and  they  sell  them  not  as  American  goods  or  as  foreign  goods,  but  as 
their  own  goods. 

Senator  Vest.  In  the  cas^s  where  they  put  the  English  brand  on  them 
it  is  an  absolute  fraud,  because,  as  I  understand  yon,  these  are  American- 
made  knives. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  give  you  affidavits  .if  you  like;  but 
the  most  flagrant  thing  we  ever  saw  is  that  they  complain  about  our 
branding  business.  Here  are  razors  with  the  brand  *'  Sheffield  Knife 
'Company,"  and  the  lion  and  unicorn.  Thefirst  time  we  ever  found  this 
lOut  ourselves  we  had  an  order  from  Germany  for  some  of  these  plated 
Iknives.  We  shipped  them  to  Germany  by  Way  of  England,  and  when 
they  got  there  the  English  Government,  under  their  trade-mark  law, 
seized  them  because  they  were  stamped. 

Senator  Vest.  What  company  does  this  thing  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Do  you  know  the  manufacturers  exactly,  Mr.  Taussig  f 

JSiIr.  Taussig.  The  Merideu  Cutlery  Company  makes  most  Of  them. 
Those  [exhibiting]  are  the  American  Cutlery  Company's  goods,  I  think. 
Tii<ey  all  make  them.  You  can  safely  state  that  any  one  of  those  con- 
cerns makes  them.    It  is  a  regular  thing ;  they  all  do  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  all  sell  them  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  used  to  do  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  nof  only  do  that  but  they  sell  them  as  English- 
made  knives. 

Mr.  Gbaef.  I  think  it  ought  alsQ  to  be  stated  that  this  special  brand- 
ing of  pocket-knives  is  done  actually  at  the  request  of  the  American 
merchants.  We  would  prefer  to  put  our  own  brand  on,  our  own  per- 
:8onal  name,  but  they  will  not  have  it.  They  want  to  have  special  brands. 
The  special  brand  which  the  Chicago  Cutlery  Company,  an  American 
boase^  put  on  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  merchants.    They  want  it 
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done,  and  why  should  they  be  prohibited,  if  the  extra  dnty  was  pn.t  on^ 
from  buying  those  things  in  this  market  and  paying  the  American  mana- 
tacturer  at  from  125  to  175  per  cent,  more!  I  think  they  have  a  right 
to  brand  their  goods  and  buy  them  wherever  they  choose. 

Senator  Vance.  If  we  were  furnished  a  specimen  of  the  various  qual- 
ities of  knives  with  the  cost  and  price,  and  the  estimate  of  the  duty  that 
would  be  put  on  them  under  the  Senate  bill,  we  would  have  all  we  want 
on  the  cutlery  question. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  am  fixing  that  up  for  you  now. 

Mr.  Saxton  (exhibiting).  Here  is  the  best  grade.  The  manufact- 
urer puts  his  name  on.  He  has  just  changed  his  style  and  it  is  now  the 
Cattaraugus  Cu  tlery  Company.  Of  course,  he  has  all  his  goods  branded 
the  same  as  this  man  has  the  brand,  ^'Kodgers  Cutlery  Company.'' 
That  is  an  American  brand.  The  only  point  is  whether  the  merchant 
is  entitled  to  his  brand  as  well  as  the  manufacturer.  Of  course  the  law 
is  perfectly  clear  about  infringing  on  any  manufacturer's  trade-mark. 
That  is  already  provided  for. 

Senator  Vest.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  other  brands  is 
that  those  have  the  localities. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  that  is  where  these  people  are,  one  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Indiana;  Spaulding  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Hardware  Company, 
Cleveland  Cutlery  Company,  Hawk-Eye  Cutlery  Company.  The  names 
are  fictitious,  of  course. 

Mr,  Taussig.  We  wish  to  say  something  about  razors.  ' 

Senator  Vanoe.  Perhaps  first  we  had  better  have  something  on 
scissors. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  on  scissors 
from  35  to  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Yanoe.  What  paragraph  would  include  scissors  t 

Mr.  Taussig.    Paragraph  198. 

Senator  Vance.  Would  scissors  come  under  the  head  of  cutleiy, 
technically  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  they  would. 

Senator  Vance.  Then  they  would  be  included  in  either  paragraph 
172  or  173. 

Mr.  Taussig.  They  are  not  specified  there. 

Senator  Vest.  It  would  come  under  paragraph  198: 

198.  Manafactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or  proTided  for  la 
this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  tin, 
zinc,  f^old,  silver,  platinum,  or  any  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  man- 
ufactured, forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  would  cover  scissors.  There  the  increase  is  from  36  per  cent, 
under  the  existing  law  to  45  per  cent,  under  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Obaef.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  extra  advance.  Why  should 
there  be  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  ! 

Senator  Vest.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  scissors,  gentlemen! 

Mr.  Sa^xton.  We  do  not  want  any  advance  on  scissors. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  no  occasion  for  that  at  all. 

Senator  Vest.  How  about  razors  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  have  a  razor  manufacturer  here  who  can  give  you 
some  information. 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  are  manufacturers  of  razors.  They  are  specified 
in  paragraph  173. 

There  has  been  an  amendment  proposed  to  that  paragraph  by  the 
American  manufacturers.  I  have  that  amendment  here.  It  is  to  make 
a  special  paragraph  for  razors  up  to  $5  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  blades 
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and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  $5  per  dozen  and  over,  $1.60  per  dozen 
blades  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  My  firm  are  manafactarers  of 
razors  in  this  country.  The  Senate  bill  cuts  the  same  way  on  razors 
that  it  does  on  pocket-knives,  making  the  daty  highest  on  the  lower 
grade  and  lowest  on  the  higher  grade.  As  the  only  razors  to  any  amount 
that  are  made  in  this  country  to-day,  and  that  can  be  made  here,  are 
the  better  grades,  under  that  provision  the  American  manufacturer 
would  sufier. 

I  stated  to  the  committee  when  we  were  before  them  that  if  they 
would  only  let  us  alone  we  would  be  satisfied;  that  50  per  cent,  is 
enough,  all  say,  on  the  grade  of  goods  that  we  are  making  or  that  really 
can  1^  made  in  this  country.  I  stated  that  if  they  would  let  the  duty 
remain  where  it  was  and  let  us  alone  we  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
Then  they  gave  me  a  substitute  that  had  been  submitted  by  anothe) 
manufacturer.  Of  course  that  substitute  would  make  the  duty  abou^ 
as  prohibitory  as  the  duty  on  pocket-knives,  and  it  would  inure  to  oui 
benefit  probably  as  manufacturers,  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  we  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  I  will  acknowledge  that  we  are  both  importers 
and  manufacturers.  At  the  same  time  we  manufacture  everything  that 
we  can  here,  and  the  natural  course  of  our  business  has  tended  to  our 
manufacturing  more  here  every  year.  Under  the  present  duty  we  are 
increastng  our  manufacture  here  all  the  time. 

Senator  Vakoe.  Why  can  you  not  manufacture  the  cheaper  grades 
of  razors  here  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  have  not  the  cheap  raw  material.  We  }iave  not 
the  class'of  workmen  here^  and  you  can  not  get  them.  We  have  not 
facilities  for  getting  material  in  this  country.  Sheffield  is  the  largest 
place  for  manufacturing  razors  in  the  world,  and  there  each  particular 
part  of  the  material  that  goes  to  make  up  a  razor  is  a  separate  industry 
in  itself.  There  are  lar^e  factories  to  make  each  particular  part  of  a 
razor,  because  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  manufacturers  there  is  so 
large  that  it  pays  to  go  into  each  particular  branch  of  it.  That  nat- 
urally makes  the  raw  material  cheaper,  and  it  is  especially  so  on  the 
cheaper  grade  of  goods,  where  quality  is  not  so  much  of  a  consideration^ 
l>hen,  again,  we  have  not  the  supply  of  workmen  in  this  country  in  • 
that  particular  branch  of  business  to  draw  from,  and  they  can  not  live 
on  the  wages  we  should  have  to  pay  them  to  make  the  cheap  grade  of 
goods.  They  can  not  live  in  this  country  by  work  on  the  cheaper  grade 
of  goods.  On  the  better  grade  of  goods,  where  skill  and  care  is  re- 
quired, we  can  compete  very  favorably,  and  are  doing  it  to-day. 

Senator  Vest.  What  is  the  price  per  dozen  of  the  cheapest  quality 
of  razors  f 

Mr.  TATJSSia.  They  cost  on  the  other  side  72  cents  i>er  dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  do  not  get  anything  quite  as  cheap  as  that.  We 
pay  about.$L  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Tax}'ssig.  I  am  sx)eakingof  the  cost  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Vest.  Is  that  the  razor  that  is  retailed  here  at  about  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  f 

Mr.  TAUSSia.  I  do  not  think  you  ever  bought  one  of  those  razors. 

Mr.  KOBN.  It  retails  at  25  cents. 

Mr.  Daly.  Bazors  pay  the  largest  profit  at  retail  of  anything  in  hard- 
ware. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Good  razors  pay  the  largest  profit. 

Senator  Vest.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  we  can  not  compete 
with  the  foreigner  on  these  dollar-a-dozen  razors  t 
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Mr.  Taussig,  Nd,  sir;  we  canDot  » 

Senator  Vance.  With  auy  amoant  of  duty  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  With  any  amount  of  duty.  You  can  not  make  theoi 
here.  No  matter  what  duty  you  put  on  them,  you  can  not  make  them 
here,  and  by  the  rate  proposed  now  you  simply  shut  them  out. 

Mr.  Saxton.  You  kill  the  razor. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Certainly.  You  might  as  well  make  a  law  providing 
that  they  should  not  be  sold.  That  you  can  accomplish  by  the  Senate 
bill. 

Senator  Y£;st.  Are  there  no  establishments  in  the  United  States 
turning  out  those  cheap  razors  t 

Mr.  TAUSSIG.  No,  sir.  We  tried  it  at  one  time  and  were  not  sucpess- 
ful.  We  tried  it  on  a  very  large  scale;  it  was  a  part  of  the  factory 
that  I  spoke  of  before.  The  cheap  grade  of  goods  can  not  be  made 
here,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  you  in  regard  to  the  workmen 
and  the  getting  of  material. 

Mr.  Gbaef.  There  is  a  continoaj  demand  for  the  cheap  grade. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  a  continual  demand  for  those  cheaper  grad^ 
In  numbers,  I  suppose,  as  many  dozen  are  sold  as  of  the  better  goods, 
but,  of  coarse,  not  equal  in  value^ 

Senator  Vaj^ce.  As.  a  manufacturer,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that 
the  protection  of  the  manufacture  of  razors  in  this  country  does- not  in- 
crease the  manufacture  t. 

Mr.  Taussig,  i  do  say  so  most  positively.  I  so  stated  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Senator  Vance.  You  say  that  it  will  only  operate  to  shut  out  the 
cheap  goods,  for  i^hich  there  is  great  demand  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That,  is  it.  My  firm  had  occasion  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of.  the  Comipittee  on  Finance  in  refierence  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  other  razor,  manufacturer  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Torrey,  of  Worcester, 
and  he  is  the  one  who  has  recommended  this  substitute  for  the. clause 
in  the  Senate  bill.  1  think  Mr.  Saxton  has  the  letter.  If  he  will  read 
it,  that  is  about  all  I  shall  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

December  26,  1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  Oar  Mr.  Taussig  was  a  member  of  the  committee  from  the  Wholesale 
Hardware  Association y  who  bad  a  hearing  before  yoar  committee  on  December  12, 
and  Htated  to  your  committee  that,  as  manufacturers  of  razors  in  this  country,  we 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  50  per  ceTit.  protection  afforded  us  bv  the  present  tariff. 
The  niaiu  compl.'vint  made  by  manufacturers,  as  our  Mr.  Taussig  unaerstood,  was 
that,  owing  to  general  undervaluation,  the  American  manufactnrers  could  not  com- 
pete. The  only  other  manufacturer  of  razors  of  any  consequence  in  this  country 
tx'sides  oiirselves  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Torrey,  and  we  have  learned  that  this  manufacturer, 
who  has  been  iiuoorting  pocket-knives  to  sell  in  connection  with  his  razors,  has  in 
several  instances  had  his  invoices  advanced  on  account  of  being  undervalued. 

We  simply  desire  to  state  to  your  honorable  commiti?ee,  in  comment  of  above,  that 
wo  cheerfully  unite  in  the  offer  made  by  the  president  of  the  Wholesale  Uaraware 
Association  as  to  the  examination  of  our  books,  etc., 
And  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours^ 

WiEBUSCH  &  HiLQKB  (Limited). 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

ChairoMH  Finance  Commitieej  Tfaahingion,  D.  C 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  wish  to  state  that  we  have  no  animas  against  Mr. 
Torrey  at  all,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dispo- 
sitiou  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  statement.  I  simply  wanted  to  make 
it  plain  enough  that  I  am  as  reliable  in  my  statements  as  Mr.  Torrey 
could  be  in  his.  That  is  all  I  desired  to  maintain  by  that  letter.  They 
tried  to  make  as  light  of  my  statement  as  they  ooiUdi  and  I  did  not  pro- 
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pose  to  haye  it  stand  that  way.  I  will  say  that  Torrey  and  onrselves 
aie  really  the  only  razor  manafactnrers  of  any  conseqaence  in  this 
coontry  to-day.  I  do  not  know  exaptly  whether  Mr.  Torrey  makes  more 
than  we  do.    I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  is  your  manufactory  f 

Mr.  TAUsaia.  In  iNew  York  Oity  and  Staten-Isli^nd. 

Senator  Yesx.  Mr.  Torrey  is  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  TAUSsia.  He  is  in  Worcester^  Mass.  He  has  a  very  large  fac- 
tory in  oUier  branches.  He  makes  razor-strops  and  such  things  up 
there. 

Senator  Yanoe.  Mr.  Saxton,  can  yoa  give  me  any  information  on 
paragraph  187 :  ^'Pens,  metallic^  except  gold  pens,  12  cents  per  gross." 
What  per  cent  is  thatt 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  it  would  be  equal  to  a  duly  of  about  60  per 
cent.  I  believe  the  rate  is  25  p^  cent.  now.  I  get  out  a  few  stub 
pens. 

Senator  Yanoe.  The  present  rate  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Yest.  'So  ;  the  present  rate  is  43  per  cent^ 

Senator  Yanoe.  The  analysis  of  the  Committee  on  f  inanee  makes  it 
35  per  cent 

Mr.  Saxtok.  They  figure  out  different  ad  valorems,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  tariff 

Senator  Yanoe.  The  present  duty  is  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  sub^ 
stitute  proposes  to  make  it  12  cents  per  ^ss. 

Mr.  Dalt.  We  made  a  plea  before  the  subcommittee — Senators  Alli- 
son,  Aldrich,  and  Hiscock.  We  contended  that  as  far  as  guns  were 
concerned  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  duty  just  as  it  is;  that  at  the 
rate  of  35  per  cent,  under  which  most  of  them  come,  the  American 
manufacturers  had  sufficient  protection ;  that  they  had  developed  the 
business  from  nothing,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  until  now  there  are  fif- 
teen firms  successfully  making  guns ;  that  they  are  making  an  increas- 
ing nun^ber  every  year,  and  tiiat  the  expected  output  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  the  largest  of  any  year  since  they  have  been  in  the  business. 

Every  one  of  the  manufisK^tnrers  is  planning  to  increase  the  number  of 
guns  that  he  has  been  making;  and  in  the  qualities  which  they  make, 
and  the  only  ones  which  they  can  make  successfully  here,  they  have 
effieiotually  driven  out  the  foreign  makes.  They  are  not  able  to  make 
the  very  cheap  ones  for  the  same  reasons  that  Mr.  Taussig  demonstrated 
in  regard  to  razors,  and  the  very  high-priced  ones  are  mostly  sold  in 
brands  and  names,  and  people  buy  them  without  any  particular  refer- 
ence to  what  they  cost  In  the  very  high-priced  goods  they  are  all 
made  by  hand,  and  that  work  can  not  be  done  successfully  here ;  the 
difbrence  in  wages  prevents  it  The  medium  class  of  guns,  such  as  are 
made  here,  are  made  sdmost  entirely  by  machinery.  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  them  is  hand- worked.  They  have  been  enabled  to  almost  drive 
out  the  foreign  guns.  It  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  they  will  be 
driven  out 

My  firm  as  importers  have  probably  been  as  strong  competitors 
against  the  American-made  guns  as  any,  but  I  have  decided  to  drop 
entirely  one  brand,  and  have  almost  dropped  another  where  the  Ameri- 
can guns  have  been  competing,  finding  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  sales  adequately.  The  foreign  guns  are  being  driven  out,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  American  guns  do  not  need  any 
protection  at  all. 

However,  the  Finance  Committee  were  induced  to  raise  the  duty  by 
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representations  which  were  made  to  them,  fir^t  as  to  the  bad  quality  of 
the  gnns  that  the  American  mannfactnrers  are  obliged  to  comi>ete  with — 
that  they  are  trash — and  then  claiming  that  if  the  foreign  gnns  were 
taxed  high  enough  all  this  work  would  be  done  in  this  country,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  country. 

I  brought  a  few  samples,  which  I  got  from  a  dealer  here  in  town  this 
morning,  which  will  illustrate  the  whole  business.  We  presented  to 
the  committee  statistics  showing  actually  how  the  trade  would  be  af- 
fected. I  took  my  own  books  for  a  series  of  months  and  tabulated  from 
them  our  exact  importations,  averaging  the  several  grades  of  goods. 
Those  figures  all  refer  to  double  guns,  which  are  principally  affected  by 
the  Senate  bill.  I  found  that  we  Imported,  during  a  certain  particular 
time,  1,967  guns  at  $3.70,  2,956  at  $5,  2,231  at  $7.50,  839  at'$10,  and 
283  at  $  1 5,  custom-house  valuation,  making  a  total  of  8,276  guns.  From 
that  price  up  we  imported  637  guns. 

I  will  say  here  that  our  firm  import,  with  one  exception,  more  fine 
guns,  in  proportion  to  our  cheap  guns,  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  amount  was  exceedingly  small  of  the  fine  guns, 
which  principally  compete. 

On  the  first  item  of  1,967  guns,  at  $3.70,  the  present  duty  is  $1.22. 
The  duty  according  to  the  Senate  bill  will  be  $10.88,  which  will  make 
a  rate  on  that  particular  quality  of  guns  of  293  per  cent.  On  the  next 
grade,  at  $5,  costing  now  in  duty  $1.75,  the  Senate  bill  increases  to 
$11.25,  making  a  rate  of  225  per  cent.  On  the  next,  at  $7.50,  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  $2.62;  the  Senate  bill  proposes  $11.88,  making  158  per  cent. 
At  $10  the  present  duty  is  $3.50 ;  the  Senate  bill  proposes  $12.50,  mak- 
ing 125  per  cent.  At  $15  the  present  duty  is  $5.25;  the  Senate  bill 
proposes  $13.75,  making  92  per  cent. 

As  I  have  shown,  these  guns  form  almost  all  the  guns  that  are  im- 
ported into  this  country,  the  rest  being  about  7  per  cent.  These  guns 
form  93  per  cent,  of  the  imx>ortations,  and  the  Senate  bill  makes  an  av- 
erage duty  on  guns  as  they  are  actually  imported,  shown  from  positive 
statistics,  of  187  per  cent. 

Senator  Vest.  At  what  do  you  put  the  rate  on  a  $16  gun  1 

Mr.  Daly,  The  present  duty  would  be  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Vest.  tJnder  the  proposed  bill,  how  much  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Thirteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  making  a  rate  of 
92  per  cent. 

Senator  Vance.  I  do  not  understand  the  technical  distinction  mad^ 
by  the  bill  between  the  various  qualities  of  guns.  "  Muskets  and  sporir 
ing  rifles,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,"  says  the  Senate  bill.  What  are  tech- 
nically called  sporting  rifles! 

Mr.  Daly.  All  rifles  except  the  rifles  in  use  for  military  purposes. 

Senator  Vanoe.  Are  they  ever  very  costly  like  fine  double-barreled 
shotguns  t 

Mr.  Daly.  All  rifles  except  very  cheap  ones  are  made  here.  They 
are  exported  instead  of  imported.  The  only  rifles  that  are  imported  are 
what  are  called  Flobard  rifles,  which  cost  from  $1  to  $2.50.  that  is  im- 
port value^nd  they  are  retailed  at  from  $2  and  $2.50  to  $6  and  $7. 

Senator  Vest.  They  are  these  small  rifles  f 

Mr.  Daly  Yes.  sir ;  some  people  call  them  cat  and  rat  guns.  They 
are  known  in  trade  as  Flobard  rifles.  They  are  not  Flobard  rifles  at 
all ;  they  are  merely  known  by  that  name.  The  original  Flobard  rifle 
was  made  by  Mr.  Flobard,  who  invented  it,  but  now  all  the  cheap  styles 
of  rifles  are  called  Flobard  rifles.' 
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Senator  Vanoe.  The  material  increase  and  change  proposed  in  the 
law  then  is  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  Senate  bill :  * 

181.  All  double-barreled,  sporting,  breech-loading  shot  guns,  ten  dollars  each,  and 
twenty-five  per  ceutam  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  mr ;  that  is  the  grand  point,  and  those  are  the  gans 
which  are  affected  by  the  statistics  I  have  shown. 

Senator  Vest.  One  thing  in  this  statement  astonishes  me.    Do  you ' 
mean  that  the  highest  price  here,  the  foreign  cost  of  a  double-barreled 
shotgun,  is  $97.33  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  Oh,  no ;  we  import  them  as  high  as  $200. 

Senator  Vest.  I  thought  so.  There  is  the  Westley  Richards  gun. 
Tou  can  not  buy  a  Westley  Richards  for  less  than  $2()0. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  make  various  qualities  from  about  £12  up  to  £75 
or  £80.  The  cheaper  ones  are  not  imported.  It  is  only  a  very  few  in- 
deed of  the  very  high  grades,  which  are  bought  by  people  who  must 
have  a  tine,  expensive  gun. 

Senator  Vance.  Is  there  not  a  more  costly  gun  than  the  Westley 
Richards  f 

Mr.  Daly.  The  Purdy  is  the  top  notch.  It  is  the  gun  par  excellence. 

Senator  Vance.  What  would  one  of  those  ordinarily  be  sold  tor! 

Mr.  Daia'.  a  Purdy  gun  costs  65  guineas — $:i75. 

Senaior  Vance.  What  would  the  duty  be  on  one  of  those  guns! 

Mr.  Dalt.  It  would  l>emuch  less  than  35  per  cent.  It  is  25  per  cent 
and  $10.     It  would  be  27  or  28  per  cent. 

Senator  Vest.  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  on  one  of  these  $3  guns, 
would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Daly.  It  is  $10  and  25  pei:  cent,  of  course  up  to  $100  in. value. 
They  are  either  35  i>er  cent  or  more.  A  gun  valued  at  $100  nn4ler  the 
Senate  bill  would  pay  jast  35  per  cent.  All  above  that  would  pay 
more. 

Senator  Vance.  The  Senate  bill  adds  $10  apiece  and  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Daly.  Of  conrse.  I  think  this  statement  clearly  shows  that  all 
these  gnus,  that  is  the  whole  93  per  cent,  of  the  importations,  would 
be  actually  prohibited.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  We 
should  drop  the  whole  business  at  once.  You  could  not  im{)ort  a  gun 
,  under  such  a  tariff.  For  instance,  this  gun  [exhibiting],  the  cheapest 
grade  of  gun  of  which  I  have  a  sample  hpre,  which  is  sold  in  very 
large  quantities,  is  retailed  ordinarily  at  about  $8.  It  is  a  gun  that  is 
sold  by  the  importers  at  $5.50  to  $6,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
customer,  and  it  is  retailed  at  from  $8  to  $10  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  place  where  it  is  sold.  In  some  places  they  sell  a  gun  of  that 
kind  at  a  very  small  margin.  In  other  plaees  where  the  competition  is 
light  they  get  an  immense  profit  on  the  guns.  That  gun  we  would  be 
obliged  to  sell  under  the  Senate  bill  at  $16. 

Senator  Vance.  The  duty  proposed  is  prohibitory  f 

Mr.  Daly.  It  is  prohibitory.  The  retail  dealers  would  have  to  get 
from  $20  to  $25  for  it,  and  that  would  be  the  cheapest  gun  that  a  man 
could  buy. 

Senator  Vance.  What  would  be  the  duty  under  the  Senate  bill  on 
that  gun  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  per  cent.  I  have  changed 
my  calculation  to  conform  with  the  increased  price  on  the  other  side. 
When  we  submitted  our  ideas  to  the  subcommittee  we  based  our  tig- 
ores  on  the  cost  then.  During  the  last  two  weeks  guns  have  advanc^ 
on  the  other  i$ide  from  5  to  7^  per  cent 
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Senator  Vance.  Of  course  that  rate  is  prohibitoiy. 

Mr.  Daly.  That  is  strictly  ])rohibitory. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  was  that  guu  made  f 

Mr.  Daly.  At  Liege,  in  Belgium.  This  is  one  of  the  guns  they  de- 
noiuinato  tra^h.  That  gun  goes  through  the  same  process  as  a  gnu 
worth  $500.  Each  barrel  has  to  be  proved  by  the  Government,  and 
*  after  the  same  barrels  are  put  together  and  made  into  a  guu  they  again 
have  to  be  proved.  They  go  through  exactly  the  same  proof  as  the  guns 
of  the  very  highest  grade  and  they  are  just  as  safe.  In  fact,  in  that 
grade  of  gun  it  is  very  rarely  that  there  is  ever  any  accident  at  all.  If  , 
aiiyching  happens  it  is  generally  in  the  higher  cost  gun. 

Senator  Vance.  So  far  as  intrinsic  value  is  concerned,  laying  aside 
oruatneutation,  padded  work  outside,  etc.,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween that  guu  and  one  that  would  cost  $100  f 

Mr.  Daly.  This  gun  is  not  made  carefully.  It  is  not  bored  through. 
They  have  not  got  the  time  to  do  it.  The  barrels  are  not  put  together 
straight.  If  you  were  to  examine  them  you  would  find  that  they  are 
not  straight.  The  metal,  of  course,  is  thrown  together.  It  is  merely 
made  so  that  it  will  stand  wear  and  tear,  and  nothing  else.  The  locks 
are  common. 

Senator  Vance.  It  will  not  kill  game  as  well  as  one  costing  $100t 

Mi  .  Daly.  You  can  take  that  gun,  that  will  retail  at  about  $7.50  or 
$8,  and  give  it  to  a  gunsmith  and  he  will  bore  it  out  and  it  will  shoot 
just  as  well  as  a  $500>gnn.    There  will  be  no  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  Saxton.  But  the  safety  is  absolute. 

Mr.  Daly.  As  far  as  safety  is  concerned  there  is  no  question  at  all 
about  it.  The  American  guns  as  a  rule  are  not  proved  at  all.  Some 
few  of  the  makers  have  their  barrels  proved  on  the  other  side,  but  with 
the  givat  mass  of  them  the  barrels  are  not  proved  on  the  other  side.  Of 
course  the  gun  is  not  proved,  because  we  have  no  means  of  proving  here. 
Theivfure  you  have  to  take  the  American  guu  on  trust,  while  on  the 
f^i  eign  gun  you  have  a  government  guaranty  that  it  is  correct ;  and  the 
IxMialtit's  for  violating  that  law  are  so  stringent  that  there  is  not  any- 
body either  in  Liege  or  Birmingham,  the  two  great  centers  of  gun-mak- 
lug,  who  even  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  making  a  gun  without  proving 
it.    Mi\  Saxton,  you  had  the  figures ;  do  you  remember  them  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  Belgiuui,  in  Liege,  the  jienalty  is  $60  per  barrel  for* 
the  lirst  offense,  and  $120  per  barrel  for  each  succeeding  offense.     In 
England  the  penalty  is  $100  per  barrel.    Those  are  the  penalties  for 
seiiiliug  out  guns  un[)roved  from  either  of  those  countries. 

^Ir.  Daly.  Then  at  the  proving-house  they  have  such  ability  for  get- 
ting intbrinatiou  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  known  as  a  gun 
going  out  of  the  place  without  being  proved. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  manufacturers  come  before  the  Senate  committee 
and  say  these  gnus  are  liable  to  explode  and  kill  people. 

Mr.  Daly.  The  cheapest  ^American  gun  a  person  can  buy  retails  at 
$25.  The  regular  retail  ])rice  is  $30,  but  it  is  retailed  at  $25,  so  that 
that  would  be  the  lowest-priced  giln  a  man  could  buy  in  this  country  if 
thei^e  guns  were  excluded,  as  the  Senate  bill  aotnally  does  throw  them 
out  entirely. 

Senator  Vest.  This  is  a  breech-loader  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vest.  Do  you  say  that  this  gun  can  be  made  for  $5t 

Mr.  Daly.  A  little  more  than  five  dollars — ^five  dollars  or  six  dollars 
I  place  that  gun  in  my  calculation  here  at  $5.50.  I  have  a  little  taba- 
lated  statement  here.    So  the  man  who  wants  to  bay  a  doubte  gan  and 
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do  a  little  Bhooting  who  does  not  have  $25  would  have  to  buy  a  single- 
barreled  gan  or  else  go  withont.  The  great  aim  of  every  boy  in  the 
coantry  is  to  have  a  double-barreled  gun  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  shoot. 
So  really  this  would  be  not  only  a  great  harm  to  all  who  import  the 
guns,  because  we  wopld  have  to  drpp  that  as  a  portion  of  our  business^ 
but  it  would  be  doing  a  serious  harm  to  the  great  multitude  through 
the  country  who  like  to  shoot  and  who  sometimes  depend  for  their  Sun- 
day dinner  on  a  shotgun. 

Senator  Vest.  These  are  th^  guns  the  freedmen  of  the  South  get 
hold  of. 

Mr.  Daly,  The  negroes  are  a  little  more  tony ;  they  buy  better  ones. 
They  either  go  with  their  cheap  single  muzzle-loading  gun  or  buy  a 
better  breech-loading  gun.  The  cheap  style  is  not  sold  so  much  in  the 
South  as  in  the  West  and  East. 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  is  a  cheaper  style  yet  of  breechloaders,  altered 
from  old  army  muskets  into  breech-loaders,  which  sell  here  lor  about 
$2j  $2.50,  or  $2.75  a  piece. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  do  not  go  so  much  to  the  South. 

Senator  Vest  [indicating].  What  dpes  that  gun  retail  for  here  f 

Mr.  Daly.  At  about  $12.  A&  I  said,  the  retail  price  depends  on 
where  a  gun  is  sold.  If  you  go  to  Ohicago,  where  all  those  things  are 
sold  very  close,  they  sell  that  gun  at  a  very  small  margin.  If  you  go 
into  any  of  the  small  towns  through  the  country  you  will  find  that  they 
sell  it  at  a  very  big  price.  A  ^n  of  that  kind  will  retail  ordinarily  for 
$12,  and  in  some  places  they  will  get  $20  for  it. 

Senator  Yanob.  In  my  inexperience  I  would  not  know  but  that  this 
was  a  very  fine  gun. 

Mr.  Daly.  We  submitted  these  suggestions  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  and  they  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  impressed  with  the  justice 
of  our  ideas.  They  asked  us  if  we  would  not  submit  to  them  a  sched- 
ule in  place  of  their  own  bin  whiph  we  thought  would  be  adequate.  I 
told  Senator  Aldrich,  who  was  the  spokesman  at  the  time,  that  we  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  law  just  as  it  was;  that  we  wanted  it  left 
just  exactly  as  it  was ;  that  the  question  of  undervaluation  perhaps  might 
be  an  item  in  cutleiy  but  it  had  never  been  in  guns,  and  we  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  position  of  affairs  under  the  present  tariff!. 

He  said  that  would  not  do ;  that  the  rate  must  be  either  wholly  spe- 
cific or  partly  specific,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  map  out  something 
with  that  in  view.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  in  the  report  we  sent  to 
them  my  ideas  were  embodied  in  this  way :  In  guns  we  can  get  at  it 
a  little  better  than  in  cutlery.  In  cutlery  a  one-bladed  knife  frequently 
costs  more  than  a  six-bladed  knife,  so  that  they  can  not  get  at  it  quite 
so  well  as  we  can.  But  guns  are  graded  differently.  This  style  of  gun 
here,  you  see  Jindicating],  is  called  the  Lefancheux  action,  and  these 
are  imported  m  certain  qualities.  Then  we  go  to  the  side-snap  action 
and  those  are  imported  only  in  certain  qualities.  Then  we  go  to  the 
top-snap  action.  All  the  better  giades  of  gun  are  made  of  this  action. 
So  we  are  able  to  divide  them. 

Senator  Vest.  This  gun  is  branded  Gteorge  Fisher. 

Mr.  Daly.  That  is  a  brand  of  our  own.  I  got  it  from  one  of  our 
own  customers  here  in  town.    It  is  one  of  our  own  special  brands. 

Senator  Vest.  What  does  that  gun  cost  abroad T 

Mr.  Daly.  The  invoice  value  of  that  gun  would  be  aboift  $7.50. 

Senator  Vest.  At  what  price  does  it  retail  here  t 

A.  It  retails  at  from  $15  to  $20,  as  I  said,  according  to  locality. 

Senator  Yest.  You  can  not  buy  one  of  these  guns  out  in  my  country 
for  less  than  $30. 
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Mr.  Dalt.  Yoa  can  in  Saint  Lonis.    Meacham  will  sell  it  to  yon  at 
from  $15  to  $20. 
I  submitted  a  proposition  to  change  paragraph  180  so  as  to  read : 

Muskets  and  mDzzIe-loading  shotguus,  25  per  centuin  ad  yalorem. 

Muzzlo-loading  shotguns  are  at  present  25  per  cent.  Under  the  last 
cliHiige  ill  the  tariff,  on  account  of  none  of  them  being  made  in  this 
country,  they  were  put  down  to  25  per  cent.  The  Senate  bill  advances 
them  to  45  per  cent.  1  suppose  they  did  not  think  anything  abont  mnz- 
zW.  loading  shotguns  when  they  made  np  paragraph  198. 

Senator  Vest.  You  propose  to  put  that  back  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes ;  to  put  it  back  to  25  per  cent.    There  will  be  no  op- 
l>o8ition  to  it.    There  is  not  a  single  one  made  in  this  coontry. 
'  Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  a  declining  industry. 

]\Ir.  Daly.  It  is  pretty  well  cleaned  out  Practically  there  are  none 
made  here.  There  is  one  maker  who  does  still  make  a  few.  I  take  rifles 
from  that  clause  and  suggest  as  paragraph  180} : 

Sporting  rifles  and  single-barreled  breech-loading  shotgansi  25  cents  and  25  per 
ceot.  ad  valorem. 

Tbis  would  bring  single-barreled  breech-loading  shotguns  np  to  abont 
37 i  per  cent  They  are  now  35  per  cent.,  and  under  the  Senate  bill  they 
»ic  proposed  to  be  put  at  45  per  cent.  On  the  sporting  rifles  the  25 
cent8  is  a  new  tax.    They  are  at  present  only  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Vest.  You  put  them  at  25  cents  and  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  induced  to  that  perhaps  by  being  a  rifle 
maker  myself. 

Senator  Vest.  Twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  1 

I\Ir.  Daly.  It  does  not  equal  that.  It  brings  it  up  in  acoordance 
with  the  view  of  having  two  duties,  speciflc  and  ad  valorem.  I  am 
j)resident  of  a  fire-arms  company  and  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  rities,  but  we  do  not  compete  with  those  cheap  things  at  all,  neither 
do  they  compete  with  our  work.  Paragraph  181  is  the  vital  one.  We 
propose  the  following : 

Double-barreled,  breech-loading  shotguns  of  Lefaticheux  action,  50 
cents  and  25  per  cent.,  with  side-snap  action  90  cents  (instead  of  $10) 
ami  25  percent.;  top-suap  action, with  back-action  locks — a  term  thor- 
on<j:liIy  understood  in  the  trade,  and  there  can  not  be  any  question  about 
it-^$1.20  and  25  per  cent. ;  top-snap  guns,  bar-locks,  $2  and  25  per  cent. ; 
and  further  providing  that  all  guns  of  laminated  steel  or  Damascus 
barrels  shall  pay  $1  extra.  Herein  comes  the  principal  competition  of 
the  American  makers  in  the  guns  imported  in  laminated  steel  and 
Damascus  barrels,  making  the  duty  on  those  $3  and  25  per  cent. ;  and  all 
guns  valued  at  $50  and  not  over  $100,  $7.50  ard  25  per  cent ;  and  at  $100 
and  over,  $  12.50  and  25  per  cent. ;  making  it  more  equitable.  All  these 
high-priced  guns  are  very  easily  determined  as  to  value,  because  they 
are  regular-branded  goods,  made  by  special  makers,  and  the  prices  are 
fixed,  and  every  inspector  knows  what  the  value  of  the  goods  is  when 
he  sees  them.  In  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  the  brands  mean  nothing 
at  all.  There  are  no  definite  makers  of  those  goods.  They  are  made 
in  little  shops,  the  same  as  cheap  cutlery. 

Senator  V^est  (indicating).  There  is  no  brand  at  all  on  that  gunt 

Mr.  Daly.  It  is  "  Richards,"  I  think. 

Senator  Vest.  Yes,  it  has  "  Richards'^  on  the  lock. 

Mr.  Daly.  Those  brands  mean  nothing.  The  Westley  Richards  Com- 
])nny  care  so  little  about  it  that  they  do  not  make  any  trouble.  They 
could  »toii  it  in  Birmingham  in  a  moment,  but  they  pay  no  attention  to 
It,  because  no  one  has  an  idea  that  they  made  the  gun. 
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The  rates  that  I  have  saggested  here  raise  the  price  of  guns  a  little. 
There  is  nothing  reduced  at  all,  except  those  of  a  valae  between  $30 
and  $50,  and  the  amount  of  these  that  our  firm  imported  among  the  8,813 
that  were  imported  in  a  certain  series  of  months,  there  were  181  of  that 
value,  less  than  2  per  cent.,  I  think.  So  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything. 

I  desire  to  make  a  few  classifications  in  regard  to  values,  because 
that  makes  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in  undervaluations  where  the 
values  are  changed  from  one  place  to  another,  than  it  does  on  a  regu- 
lar ad  valorem  scale.  By  the  tariff  that  we  propose  the  cheapest  Le- 
faucheux  gun  of  that  style  costs  $3.00  present  cost,  formerly  a  little  less, 
and  we  propose  a  rate  that  will  pay  39  per  cent.  The  highest  priced 
one  of  that  line  costs  $5,  and  that  will  pay  35  per  cent.  Of  the  side- 
snap  system  the  lowest  price  imported  is  $4.40,  and  that  will  pay  45  per 
cent.  The  highest  priced  is  $7.50,  and  it  will  pay  37  per  cent.  Ot  the 
top-snap  gun  with  the  back-action  locks  the  lowest  price  is  $5,  payiug 
45  per  cent,  and  the  highest  $8.50,  paying  39  per  cent. 

Of  the  top-snap  guns  in  bar  locks — and  this  is  the  point  the  man- 
ufacturers here  pla^  most  stress  on,  being  tbe  only  kind  that  are  made 
here— the  cheapest  is  $0,  and  that  will  pay  59  per  cent,  and  the  high- 
est price  of  that  grade  is  $10,  paying  45  per  cent.  Above  that  thny  all 
have  either  laminated  steel  or  Damascus  barrels.  The  cheapest  of 
those  is  $8.60,  and  pays  60  per  cent.  Taking  $15  as  being  the  highest 
price  enumerated  in  the  schedule  here,  it  will  pay  45  per  cent.,  and 
when  you  reach  $30  it  pays  35  per  cent.,  all  in  between  being  graduated 
between  those  rates.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  schedule  I  presented 
which  reduces  the  duty  at  all,  but  it  increases  the  duty.  However,  it 
does  not  increase  the  duty  so  as  to  seriously  damage  the  business.  We 
could  go  on  importing  goods  under  this  schedule  and  people  could  get 
their  cheap-guns  without  having  to  pay  more  than  a  slight  increase, 
which  would  not  be  very  serious  to  anybody. 

My  idea  was  that  some  advance  would  be  absolutely  necessary ;  that 
they  were  determined  on  an  advance,  and  so  I  suggested  an  advance 
which  would  be  equitable. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Bemember,  we  have  not  advocated  that. 

Mr.  Daly.  We  suggested  it 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  the  best  thing  we  could  figure  out  in  tbe  way 
of  a  specific  duty ;  but  we  still  stick  to  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  with  Mr.  Saxton,  that  I  sugges^ed  it, 
not  but  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  rate,  but  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  committee  are  determined  to  bring  in  somethiug  else, 
and  so  I  want  to  meet  their  views  as  near  I  can.  I  am  perfect!/  satis- 
isfied  with  the  rates  that  I  have  suggested.  I  have  showed  them  to  a 
number  of  importers  and  jobbers  in  the  large  cities,  and  they  all  say 
**  that  is  all  right,"  or  "  we  have  no  objection  to  that."  I  wiii  subml' 
the  matter  as  I  mapped  it  out— figures,  etc. -showing  just  ho'i^  the  thing 
will  be  under  their  proposed  arrangement,  and  how  under  our  proposi- 
tion which  I  submit  to  you.    It  is  as  follows : 

Sdhedule  proposed  by  New  York  Hardware  Aaaociation* 

180.  MuBkets  and  nrnzsle-Ioading  shotgans,  35  per  cent. 

1S0|.  Sporting  rifles  and  flingle-barreled  breech-loading  flhotgans,  fSS  centt  and  25 
per  cent. 

ISl.  Doable-barreled  breech-loading  shotgnns : 

Lefauchenx  action,  50  cents  and  25  per  cent.      \ 

Side-snap  action,  90  cents  and  25  per  cent. 

7op-snap  action,  back-action  looks,  $1.20  and  2o  per  cent. 
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Toj»-snap  action,  bar-looks,  $2  and  25  per  cent. 
Laminated  and  Damascns  barrels,  $1  extra. 
Valued  $50  to  |99,  |7.50  and  25  per  cent. 
Valued  |lOO  and  over,  $12.50  and  25  pw  cent. 
181}.  Bevolvers,  li^  cents  and  25  per  cent. 

Shoving  imporU  of  gunt  far  9everal  oontewHve  monUi. 
[Taken  t  «m  inToiee-book  of  SehoortliiiiK,  Dily  Jk  Tftles,  New  Toik.] 


QMntity. 

Average, 
price. 

Preaent 
duty. 

Dnty 
•SebUL 

Bate 
M  per  Sen- 
ale  bUL 

1,907 

2,056 

2,231 

830 

283 

$3.70 
&00 
7.50 
10.00 
15.00 

$1.22 
1.75 
2.62 
3.  SO 
6.85 

$10.88 
11.85 
1L88 
12.50 
18.76 

P<r  etnl. 
288 
225 
158 
125 
98 

8,376 

ArVFtM^  ]igl.feA  RAft&f A  liltl  . 

187 

Valned  over  |15  were  imported  dnring  the  same  time  537  gno»-ftom  |20  to  fSiX^ 
which  is  much  in  excess  of  average  importations* 
In  the  Senate  bill — 

Muzzle-loading  guns  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all  (on  which  aooonnt 
tbe  tariff  was  reduced  in  the  last  bill  from  35  to25  per  cent.)  are  advanced  to 
45  per  cent. 
Single-barrel  breech -loading  gnns  are  advanoi^  fh>m  35  to  45  per  cent, 
By  tariff  as  proposed  by  New  York  Hardware  Assooiation— 

Lefaucheux  guns  cost-* 

From  $3.60 • 39  per  cent. 

To  $5.00 35  per  cent.. 

Side-snap  action  cost — 

From  $4.40 45  per  cent. 

To  $7.50 37percenU 

Top-snap  back-action  oost^ 

From  $5.00 .' * 46  per  cent. 

to  $8.50 «...« 89per<»ent. 

Top-snap  bar  locks  cost — 

From  $6 59  percent. 

To  $10 45  per  cent. 

Top-snap  bar  locks  with  laminated  baneU  oost^ 

From  $8.50 eOperoent. 

To  $15 45  per  cent. 

At$:JO 35  per  cent. 

Of  the  8,813  guns  imported  181  were  valued  between  $30  and  $50,  the  rate  averaging 
-  iw  we  propose)  32  per  cent. 

All  the  others  (967  of  the  whole)  are  advanced  ovier  the  present  rate. 

The  chief  importation  of  revolvers  is  British  ball  dogs,  valned  at  90  cents ;  rate  of 
duty  proposed  39  per  cent. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  tot  any  body  of  men  to  rale 
ont  of  the  market  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  goods  which  people  aro 
at  present  nsing,  and  to  pass  a  law  which  will  be  so  thoronghly  pro- 
hibitive as  that  is,  and  as  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  by  the  mann- 
factnrers  who  presented  it  to  the  committee  and  got  them  to  embody 
rt  in  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  efBdCtnally  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  gnns. 

Mr.  Gbaef.  We  were  very  mnch  surprised  when  it  was  proposed  to 
xaise  the  duty  from  35  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  I  thought  that  35  per 
cent,  was  a  fair  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and 
row  when  they  want  t^  make  it  prohibitory  we  think,^,e  %^.  j;iat  as  good 
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American  citizens  os  the  manafactareTS,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
same  protection  that  they  have. 

Mr.  KoBK.  All  the  merchants  of  Ohlcago  have  signed  a  protest  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  against  this  proposed  increase. 

Mt.  Daly.  Not  only  in  Chicago  bat  in  every  large  place  in  the  United 
States  they  have  sent  in  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  these  para- 
graphs, both  oti  cntlery  and  guns^    All  l^e  merchants  protest  against  it. 

Senator  Vest.  All  onr  people  in  Saint  Louis  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Saxtok.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  stated  or  not,  bat  ac- 
cording to  the  records  the  nndervalaation  in  cntlery  for  fonr  3^ar8  past 
is  under  2  per  cent.,>nd  on  gnns  it  is  under  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Daly.  On  gtins  it  is  almost  nothing.  I  do  not  know  o(  any  actual 
nndervftloations.  It  is  only  where  prices  have  been  put  op  because  the 
guns  had  been  bought  cheaply. 


FUR  HATS. 

Thubsday,  January  2, 1889. 

Kinutes  of  a  hearing  of  a  committee  of  hat  manufactnren  of  the  United 
States,  oompofled*  of  JEBOME  TATLOE,  CHABL2S  H.  MEBBITT,  and 
JAMES  L.  CABB. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  do  you  wish  to  draw 
our  attention  f 

Mr.  Cabb.  To  the  paragraph  in  relation  to  far  hats. 
The  Chaibman.  That  is  paragraph  40^^ 

HatB  for  men's,  women's^  and  children's  yrear,  composed  of  the  fur  of  the  rabbit, 
beaver,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  such  for  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
valne,  wholly  or  partially  manafactared,  including  fur  hat  bodies,  &0  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Cabb.  Yes ;  we  would  like  to  have  that  changed  so  as  to  read  aa 
fbllows: 

Hats,  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  composed  of  the  fnf  of  the  rabbit, 
beaver,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  such  fur  is  the  chief  component  of  Talue,  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured,  valued  at  not  exceeding  $5  per  dozen,  (1.50  per  dozen ; 
valned  at  more  than  (5  and  not  exceeding  (10  per  dozen,  $3  per  dozen ;  valued  at 
more  than  $10  per  dozen,  $5  per  dozen ;  and.  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  above- 
named  articles,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

In  support  of  the  proposed  duty  we  would  urge- 
First.  That  practically  all  of  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  oi 
fur  hats  is  subject  to  duty ;  furs  prepared  for  hatters'  use  being  subject 
to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  duty  on  other  materials  ranging  up- 
ward to  above  GO  per  cent,  on  satin  trimmings,  which  is  the  highest. 
Since  the  preparation  of  the  Senate  bill  a  ruling  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  increased  the  duty  on  all  silk  and  satin  trimmings  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  under  the  present  law.  The  proposed  law  also  in- 
oreases  the  dnty  on  sweat  leathers,  and  the  duty  which  we  have  here- 
tofore paid  has  b^en  increased  under  the  present  law  10  per  cent,  by 
ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Second.  That  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  fur  hats,  etc., 
has  never  been  in  any  sense  protective,  the  business  having  been  re- 
tained in  this  country  because  American  manufacturers  have  set  the 
styles,  and  because  heretofore  foreign  manufacturers  have  not  adopted 
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the  improved  methods  used  by  American  manafactarers.  Bat  recent 
developments  show  that  foreign  mannfactnrers  have  adopted  snbstan* 
tially  all  the  improvements  of  American  mannfactarers,  and,  with  tho 
aid  of  American  jobbers,  are  putting  hats  upon  the  market  of  the  same 
styles  as  American  mannfacturers;  so  that  the  American  hat  mann- 
facturers  mast  hereafter  compete  with  foreign  mannfacturers  in  England 
and  Belginm  upon  even  terms,  so  far  as  style  and  method  of  mannfact- 
ure  are  concerned,  and  must  have,  therefore^  a  duty  which  shall  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production,  or  the  industry  must  be  destroyed. 

Third.  Careful  investigation  satisfies  us  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
to  compete. on  equal  terms  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Even  if  no 
undervaluation  were  probable,  it  would  be  insufficient.  So  far  as  silk 
or  satin  trimmings  enter  into  the  value  of  a  hat,  it  would  be  less  than 
the  duty  on  such  trimmings.  It  is  believed  that  the  specific  duty  pro- 
posed, combined  with  the  ad  valorem  duty,  while  it  would  on  some 
grades  of  hats  be  high,  would  on  the  average  afford  just  about  a  fair 
protection  to  the  hat  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Fouith.  We  wish  to  impress  on  this  committee,  as  earnestly  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  so  to  do,  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  in  the  history  of 
this  business  when  it  must  have  adequate  protection  or  be  destroyed. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee the  following  facts  and  figures: 

Forty-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  fur  hats,  made  in 
an  American  factory,  represents  the  excess  an  American  manufacturer 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  labor,  duties  on  materials,  etc.,  above  the  foreign 
manufacturer ;  therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  foreign-made  fur  ^ats 
cost  as  much  as  the  American-made  fur  hats,  a  duty  of  83^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  ^ould  be  requried. 

Labor  in  this  country  is  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  a  hat ; 
fur  is  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost;  trimmings  aboutSO  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  cost ;  and  boxes  and  incidentals,  largely  labor,  are  about 
5  per  cent-,  of  the  entire  cost. 

BecapiMaikm. 

Labor .^ 66 

Fur 20 

Trimmings .* 20 

Boxes  and  incidentals 5 

Total : 100 

We  pay  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  for  our  labor  as  the  foreign 
manufacturer;  so  60  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  American  labor  represents 
the  labor  disadvantage  of  the  American  manufacturer.  We  pay  20  per 
cent,  duty  on  fur,  which  represents  16§  per  cent,  disadvantage  in  the 
cost  of  that  article ;  and  we  pay  50  per  cent,  duty  on  trimmings,  which 
is  equal  to  33^  per  cent,  disadvantage  on  cost  of  trimmings. 

The  Chaibman.  On  what  trimmings  do  you  pay  50  per  cent.  1 

Mr.  Cabb.  On  hat  bindings  and  bands. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  silk! 

Mr.  Cabb.  Yes.  For  example,  60  per  cent  on  66  per  cent  labor  is 
33  per  cent,  of  whole ;  16§  per  cent  on  20  per  cent  fur  is  3J  per  cent  of 
whole ;  33^  per  cent  on  20  per  cent  trimmings  is  6^  per  cent  of  whole; 
50  per  cent,  on  5  per  cent  boxes,  etc.,  is  2}  per  cent  of  whole ;  total,  46^ 
per  cent. 
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The  following  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  result  of  the  duty  asked 
for  would  be,  based  on  a  hat  costing  in  this  country  $16  per  dozen  : 

55  per  cent,  of  $15=$8.25 ;  60   per  cent,  of  (8.25  =  $4,955  labor  disadvantage, 
ao  per  cent,  of  $15=  ;).00;  16|  per  cent,  of   3.00=     .50   fur  difiadyantaRe. 
20percent.  of  $15=  3.00;  33iperc6ut.  of  3.00=  1.00   trimming  disadVaiftage. 
5  per  cent,  of  $15=    .75;  50   per  cent,  of    .75=    .375  box,  etc.,  dlBadvantage. 

6.83  total  disadyantage. 

Which  is  45^  per  cent  of  $15.  From  $15,  which  is  the  entire  Amer- 
ican cost  per  dozen,  deduct  $6.83,  the  entire  American  disadvantage, 
and  we  get — 


Coet  abroad $8.17 

The  specific  daty  which  wefluggest  is 3.00 

The  ad  valorem  duty  is  equivalent  to 2.45 

Total  cost  of  foreign  hat  entering  here • : 13.68 

Which,  when  deducted  from  $15,  leaves  the  American  manufacturer 
at  a  disadvantage  of  $1.38  per  dozen  hats,  costing  in  this  country  $15 
per  dozen. 

But  we  feel  that  with  that  competition  we  can  still  exist.  I  would 
now  like  to  submit  to  you  a  pay-roll  in  order  to  substantiate  the  figures 
I  have  mentioned  here  in  regard  to  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  We  know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Gabb.  This  is  from  Belgium ;  it  is  the  pay-roll  of  a  factory  in 
that  country ;  it  is  not  a  copy,  but  it  is  probably  a  slip  that  they  made 
np  their  pay-roll  from,  and  then  was  copied  in  their  books.  It  shows 
the  total  number  of  hours  worked  for  seven  days,  with  the  price  per 
hour.  Counting  the  value  of  a  franc  at  20  cents,  which  is  a  high  valua- 
tion, for  I  believe  it  is  only  worth  18%  cents,  you  will  see  that  a  man 
there  earns  from  4  to  9  cents  an  hour  ]  there  are  only  two  in  that  list 
that  earn  as  much  as  9  cents,'  while  the  average  would  probably  be  less 
than  8  cents  an  hour.  We  pay  for  that  very  same  kind  of  labor  from  20 
t-o  25  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Two  and  a  half  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Oabb.  That  places  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  labor,  as  we  know 
that  they  have  identically  the  same  kind  of  machinery  that  we.have. 
We  have  investigated  that  matter  thoroughly  and  know  that  to  be  the 
case. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  machinery  do  you  refer  tol 

Mr.  Gabb.  Fur  formers. 

Senator  Platt.  Alt  the  machinery  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Gabb.  These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  disad- 
vantage in  labor.  The  percentage  of  disadvantage  on  the  general 
majority  of  goods,  as  they  are  now  coming  in,  will  range  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  with  this  ad  valorem  duty  and  the  specific  duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  will  become  of  your  hat  industry  if  we  do 
nothing  f 

Mr.  Gabb.  We  feel  that  we  will  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  Of  course  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself  in  regard  to  that ;  I  should  feel  that  I  should 
have  to  try  to  get  labor  as  cheap  as  possible,  probably  as  cheap  as  they 
get  it  on  the  other  side.  The  competition  among  us  is  very  strong  and 
the  profits  are  very  small. 

Senator  Platt.  Is  your  labor  all  organized  throughout  the  United 
States*      * 
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Mr.  Gabb.  Tes,  sir ;  and  the  employers  and  their  laboring  people  aM 
getting  along  together  very  harmonioosly. 

Senator  Platt.  Yon  are  on  good  terms  with  them  and  have  a  good 
nnderstanding  with  them  f 

Mr.  Gabb.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  And  yon  have  an  arbitration  eommitteef 

Mr.  Gabb.  We  have  an  arbitration  committee  between  the  mana- 
factnrers  and  the  men,  and  everything  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  MgPhebson.  There  is  less  trouble  in  New  Jersey  between 
employers  and  employed  in  the  hatters'  trade  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Gabb.  Our  men  are  working  shorter  hours  than  they  have  ever 
done  before;  they  are  not  averaging  over  eight  hours  a  day,  and  they 
are  making  fair  wages  and  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied. 

The  Ghaibman  (to  Senator  McPherson).  Do  you  think  we  can  stand 
these  figures  f 

Senator  MoPiTebson.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Garr  came  to  my  house  last  evening,  and  I  went  over  the  whole  ground 
with  him,  and  I  became  convinced  titiat  he  is  correct  in  his  statement  as 
to  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to  give  ample  protection,  considering 
the  wages  paid  in  this  country.  I  think  they  are  right  in  asking  for 
more  duty.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fa6t  that  the  specific  dnty  they 
ask  for  here  is  very  much  less  than  the  83}  per  cent,  which  they  say 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mannfiBU^t- 
urers  on  equal  terms.  This  will  only  bring  it  up  from  57  to  67  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  different  grades  of  hats.  It  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  leave  the  30  -per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  it  is  fonnd  in  die  existing 
law,  and  to  put  in  a  specific  duty,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Garr,  becanse 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  undervaluation,  no  doubt,  in  this  business,  and  I 
am  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  I  can  to  have  that  brought  about. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  say  anything  t 

Senator  McPhebson.  It  might  perhaps  be  well  for  Mr.  Garr  to  state 
whom  he  and  his  committee  represent 

Mr.  Gabi^.  I  will  state  that  about  a  month  ago  a  mass-meeting  was 
called  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  hats,  which  waslargely  attended  by  man- 
ufactui;ers  from  all  over  the  country.  The  trade  was  generally  well  repre- 
sented. Jn  that  mass-meeting,  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  in  New 
York,  the  manufacturers  expressed  their  views  in  regard  to  the  bUL 
But  a  meeting  of  that  kind  being  somewhat  unwieldy,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  return  to  their  homes  and  there  appoint  delegates 
from  each  district  in  the  country  (that  is,  twelve  different  districts  in 
the  different  States)  to  meet  together  to  take  further  action.  Those 
delegates  were  appointed  and  met,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  be- 
fore your  committee  have  come  here  to  express  the  views* of  the  hat 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  what  we  need. 

Senator  MoPhebbon.  Do  you  also  represent  the  laborers  in  connec- 
tion with  your  business? 

Mr.  Gabb.  Ko,  sir;  the  labor  element  is  not  interested  with  us,  bat 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  indorse  everything  that  we  have  said. 
We  have  not  asked  a  prohibitory  tariff  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It 
will  be  found  that  with  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  which  we  ask 
of  thiB  committee  the  cost  of  a  foreign-made  hat  laid  down  in  this 
country  will  still  be  under  the  cost  of  an  American-made  hat.  Naturally 
we  would  like  to  have  a  prohibitory  tariff,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind  now.  If  the  figures  which  have  been  shown  to  you 
here  are  considered,  they  will  prove  that  the  foreign-made  goods  can  be 
laid  down  here  for  less  money  than  our  goods  cost  us. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Do  yoa  import  the  furs  prepared  or  do  yoa  buy 
tbem  heret 

Mr.  Gabb.  The  furs  prepared  are  imported  and  cut  here  as  well.  The 
price  of  the  imported  goods  is  about  equal  to  the  price  of  the  goods  cut 
here.  There  are  different  kinds  of  furs  made.  Six  years  ago  we  paid 
for  hares'  fur  $3.30  a  pound;  to-day  the  same  hares'  fur  can  be  bought 
in  New  York  for  $2.20  a  pound.  That  has  been  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  between  the  American  fur-cutter  and  the  foreign  fur-cutter. 
We  wQuld  not  like  to  see  that  industry  destroyed. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  have  that  in- 
dustry maintained  heret 

Mr.  Gabb.  We  do,  for  the  reason  that  all  fur  made  here  can  not  be 
exported  and  sold,  so  it  can  not  compete  with  the  fur  cut  abroad.  The 
fur  that  is  cut  here  must  be  sold  in  this  market.  The  number  of  fur- 
cutters  in  this  market  is  increasing,  and  we  feel  that  we  will  have  plenty 
of  tiompetition.  They  will  only  have  this  market  to  look  after  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  and  competition  will  benefit  us. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  is  it  with  the  leather  you  use;  does  the  same 
rule  apply  f 

Mr.  GABB.  Yes.  There  have  been  a  great  many  trimmings  imported 
under  the  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  You  have  35  per  cent  on  that  in  your  bill,  as  a  man- 
ufacturer of  leather,  but  they  say  that  is  not  enough.        •    , 

Mr.  Gabb.  Formerly,  when  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  hats  was  put  in' 
your  bill  at  50  per  cent.,  our  trimmings  came  in  at  that  lime  at  20  per 
cent. ;  our  cut  satins  came  in  under  the  head  of  hatters'  material,  but 
by  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  the  duty  has  been  in- 
creased to  50  per  cent.,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  new  bill  they  will 
range  from  50  on  the  finer  grades  to  as  high  as  60  and  perhaps  above. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  part  of  the  cost  of  a  hat  is  satin  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  I  have  not  figured  that  alone;  I  have  figured  the  trim- 
mings as  the  bands,  the  bindings,  the  satin,  and  the  leather,  and  we 
have  figured  that  at  20  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  hat  1 

Mr.  Gabb.  Yes ;  20  per  cent,  of  the.cost  of  the  hat. 

Senator  Platt.  May  I  ask  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  prices  of 
hats  in  the  last  few  years  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  Take  it  during  the  first  eight  years,  the  lowest  price  of 
stiff  fur  hats  made  in  ihis  country  was  $18  a  dozen;  to-day  such  hats 
are  being  produced  for  $10.50  a  dozen  in  this  country.  The  industry 
has  made  very  material  progress,  and  a  better  hat.ii  being  made  and 
put  upon  the  market  to-day  at  $18  per  dozen  than  wsft  sold  five  years 
ago  at  $21  a  dozen,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  fur,  and  also 
owing  to  improvements  in  manufacture. 

The  Ghaibman.  Take  a  dress  hat,  such  as  gentlemen  wear  about 
here ;  what  does  that  hat  sell  for  per  dozen  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  The  silk  hat  business  is  entirely  separate  from  ours. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  another  thing  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  Ye^.  I  will  show  you  the  kind  of  goods  we  make  [exhib- 
iting a  soft  fur  hat]. 

The  Ghaibman.  Take  a  hat  of  that  kind  made  by  Dunll^p.  What 
does  the  manufacturer  sell  that  for  by  the  dozen  f 

Mr.  Gabb.  Dunlap  sells  his  goods  at  $36  to  $42  per  dozen. 

Senator  Platt.  What  do  you  sell  them  for  f 

Mr.  Gabic.  We  make  soft  fur  hats  from  $18  to  $45  a  dozen  in  our  fiio- 
tory. 
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Mr.  MiBRRiTT.  We  sell  tbem  at  $12  a  dozen. 

IVIr.  Carr.  Mr.  Merritt  produces  hats  at  $12  a  dozen,  and  some  he 
sells  as  low  as  $6  a  dozen. 

Senator  Platt.  How  do  they-run  1 

Mr.  Oarr.  From  $10.50  to  $42,  which  is  aboat  the  highest  priced  hat. 
Dnnlap,  I  believe,  sells  the  jobbing  trade  his  highest  priced  hats  at  aboat 
$39  per  dozen. 

The  Chairkan.  Is  there  any  great  increase  in  the  importation  of 
these  goodsf 

Mr.  Oarr.  A  very  marked  increase. 

The  Ghaiuman.  Since  when! 

Mr.  Garr.  In  the  last  two  yearei.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  come 
in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  whoimitateonr  styles.  There 
is  Ghristy  &  Co.,  of  Stockport,  England,  came  over  here  and  had  an 
A  mericanmaDufactnrer  teach  them  the  mode  of  manufacturing  hats  in 
this  country,  and  also  to  give  them  American  ideas  in  regard  to  styles. 
Since  thattime  Mr.  Christy  has  been  putting  into  this  country  a  large 
amount  of  goods  of  the  finer  grades.  He  has  had  his  agents  here,  and 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  our  former  customers 
in  Chicago  go  to  England  to  buy  their  goods  j  also  some  of  our  Kew  York 
customers  have  placed  large  orders  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  these 
goods.  When  those  foreign  manufacturers  imitate  our  styles  those  hata 
eau  be  broilght  over  here  and  sold  at  an  enormous  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  undersell  the  manufacturers  here. 

Senator  Platt.  About  what  is  the  average  price  of  hats  as  compared 
with  Dunlap's,  which  I  suppose  are  the  highest  in  pnce  t 

Mr.  Carr.  I  should  say  a  hat  sold  at  $18  a  dozen  at  wholesale,  or 
$1.50  each. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  hats  are  valued  at  $5  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  Carr.  Not  a  very  large  proportion.  The  hats  that  come  in  are 
principally  worth  from  $7.50  to  $10 ;  then  there  are  a  great  many  hats 
of  the  finer  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Valued  at  $10  or  more  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes ;  those  goods  get  into  the  hands  of  the  fine  retaUers. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. , 

THxmsDAY,  January  3y  1889. 

Hinntes  of  a  hearing  of  THOMAS  WEBB,  EDWIK  PASSU,  W.  P.  LATJ* 
BENCE,  JOHN   LIHFOBTH,  and   Hon.   HEBHAH  LEHLBACH,  who 

submitted  the  following  statement  .- 

To  tJie  Senate  Finance  Oommittee : 

Wey  the  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons,  make  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  depression  and  almost  annihilation  of  our  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  of 
the  importers  of  New  York  are  using  all  the  influence  that  they  can 
command,  and  are  sending  your  honorable  committee  statements  which 
we  will  prove  are  not  facts,  thereby  misleading  you  and  trying  to  defeat 
an  honest  and  just  measure.  The  only  reason  we  can  see  for  their  ac- 
tion is  their  fear  that  the  great  monopoly  they  now  control  on  pearl 
buttons  will  be  broken. 
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Mr«  G,  L.  Woodbridge,  in  a  communication  to  yonr  honorable  chair- 
man,  under  date  of  October  18,  states  that  pearl  buttons  are  not  made 
by  convict  labor  in  Europe,  while  Mr.  Woodbridge  himself  and  other 
members  of  his  firm  have  stated  to  several  persons  and  on  various  oc- 
casions that  pearl  buttons  were  made  by  convict  labor.  If  necessary, 
the  names  of  these  persons  will  be  furnished  to  you,  and  also  proof 
that  goods  made  by  convict  labor  were  handled  by  G.  L.  Woodbridge 
&Go. 

In  proof  of  our  assertion  that  goods  are  made  by  convict  labor,  we  beg 
to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the  sworn  statement  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Krantz  and  Mr.  Oscar  Thun.  Mr.  Woodbridge  also  asserts 
that  th^re  are  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred girls,  all  told,  engaged  in  our  industry.  ^  This  shows  that  Mr. 
Woodbridge  knows  very  little  about  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons, 
as  where  there  is  one  girl  employed  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  men. 
As  far  as  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  taxing  of  sixty  million  people 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  it  strikes  us  we  have  heard  this  same  old  argn> 
ment  advanced  by  the  most  pronounced  free-traders ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  concerning  Messrs.  Newell  Bros.,  wo 
hand  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newell  which  will  fully  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  statement  made  In  reference  to  them. 

The  assertion  that  a  manufacturer  said  that  we  never  expected  to 
get  our  measure  passed  our  unceasing  efforts  for  the  past  six  years  will 
entirely  refute,  and  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  claims  that  the  present  sad 
state  of  our  trade  was  brought  about  by  a  strike  that  occurred  about 
two  years  ago.  This  could  not  be  the  case,  as  for  the  past  six  years 
we  have  been  before  Gongress  with  a  petition  asking  relief  against  the 
pauper-paid  and  convict  labor  of  Europe.  A  communication  was  also 
received  by  your  honorable  chairman  from  Mr.  Samuel  II.  Cragg,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  yet  he 
speaks  through  the  house  of  Messrs.  Eothschild  &  Go.,  one  of  the 
largest  importers  of  pearl  buttons  in  New  York.  He  states  that  these 
buttons  range  in  price  from  1 2  cent«  per  gross  to  $6  per  gross,  yot  he 
selects  the  extreme  low  quality  to  illustrate  the  duty  asked  for,  but  lias 
nothing  to  say  about  the  duty  on  the  average  price  of  the  full  lino  of 
goods,  and  we  would  state  that  it  is  these  very  cheap  goods  that  are 
made  by  the  pauper-paid  and  convict  labor  of  Bohemia  for  which  we  are 
earnestly  praying  relief;  and  it  shows  what  straits  the  pearl-button 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  come  to  when  they  are  ex- 
pected to  favorably  compare  the  products  of  their  free  and  honest  labor 
in  price  with  the  pauper- paid  and  convict  labor  of  Bohemia.  Tbe  cost 
of  labor  paid  to  the  workmen  for  this  class  of  goods  does  not  exceed  5 
cents  per  gross,  as  all  they  receive  for  cutting  the  button  in  Bohemia  is 
2  kreutzers  per  gross,  which  is  e^iuivalent  to  two  thirds  of  a  cent  in  our 
money,  while  for  this  part  of  the  labor  we  pay  at  least  10  cents  per 
gross,  and  that  only  enables  our  workmen  to  make  about  $2  per  day, 
which  is  certainly  not  extreme  high  wages  for  a  skilled  mechanic  in  this 
country. 

The  assertion  that  pearl  buttons  are  almost  an  absolute  necessity  we 
emphatically  deny,  as  there  are  many  other  buttons  which  can  and  were 
formerly  used  instead  of  pearl,  but  the  latter  have  the  preference  on 
account  of  their  color  and  appearance.  Thus  it  can  plainly  be  seen  they 
are  not  a  necessity.  He  further  says  he  sees  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  be  forced  into  this  business,  and  we  see  no  just  reason  why  we 
should  be  forced  out  of  a  business  which  rightfully  belongs  to  us,  and 
our  men  compelled  to  work  on  the  streets  of  our  city  simply  for  the 
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beueflt  of  the  impiMrter's  pearl-baiton  monopoly  and  the  maintownoe 
of  the  Bohemian  workmen ;  while  if  we  nnmber,  as  Mr.  Gragg  elaLinSi 
but  one  thousand,  are  we  not  entitled  to  the  same  oonsideration  as 
other  industries  of  this  oountry  t  And  if  we  are  protected  from  the  Bo- 
hemian pauper-paid  and  convict  labor,  in  a  very  short  time  employmeot 
could  be  found  for  many  thousand  persons. 

In  proof  that  there  are  some  of  the  largest  importers  who  aie  not  in 
the  pearl-button  combination,  but  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  we  beg"  to 
band  you  a  letter  from  the  firm  of  Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  the  largest 
importers  and  converters  of  domestic  goods  in  tailors' trimmings  in  this 
country ;  and  also  one  from  Messrs.  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  the  lai^est 
manufacturers  of  clothing  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  This  letter  comes  with  peculiar  force,  as  Mr.  Browning  qoite 
recently  returned  flrom  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  where  be  especially 
noted  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  the  different  countries.  The  daty  we 
sisk  for,  if  granted,  would  only  make  a  veiy  slight  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer. For  instance :  We  select  a  twenty-four-line  button  from  the  cheap- 
est to  the  best  quality  used  by  the  clothing  trade  for  vests  f  allowing 
'six  buttons  for  each  vest,  and  the  increase  in  cost  48 cents  per  gross«  or 
2  cents  for  each  vest.  And  the  increase  in  cost  ibr  a  thirty  line,  00 
cents  per  gross,  and  allowing  six  buttons  to  a  coat,  this  would  make  an 
additional  cost  of  2^  cents,  or  4i  cents,  on  a  suit.  Now,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  the  4|  cents  ex- 
tra for  his  suit  of  clothes.  This  same  argument  holds  good  on  shirts 
nnd  underclothes,  and  only  when  the  consumer  of  the  buttons  purchases 
directly  would  there  be  any  difference,  and  then  very  slight. 

And  we  would  further  state  to  yonr  honorable  committee  that  there 
can  be  no  monopoly  on  the  sideof  the  manufacturer  in  this  indqstry,  as, 
the  work  being  done  entirely  by  hand  labor,  any  workman  can  start 
in  the  business  with  a  capital  ot;  say,  $200  to  purchase  tools  and  other 
things  necessary  to  begin  manufacturing  with.  The  only  monopoly  in 
onr  trade  is  on  the  side  of  the  importer,  who  monopolizes  the  whole  of 
the  pearl-button  trade  and  entirely  kills  the  American  manufacturer 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Anstrian  pauper-paid  and  convict  labor,  and  they 
are  the  only  workmen  who  get  any  benefit  while  this  great  monopoly 
exists.  Quite  a  number  of  these  importers  have  been  in  the  mannfact- 
ure  of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country,  and  at  the  present  time  have  the 
tools  used  in  this  work  stored  away.  They  went  out  of  the  business 
when  the  cheap  trash  of  Austria  began  to  compete«with  the  honest  labor 
of  this  country.  The  importers  are  using  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  justice  being  done  us ;  and  having  wealth  and  influence  on 
their  side,  and  we  having  neither,  we  ure  compelled  to  dex>end  on  the 
stern  fact^  and  justice  of  our  cause  for  redress. 

We  neglected  to  state  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  mentions  $18  i)er  week 
as  the  wages  of  some  of  the  men  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  We  will  say 
that  our  men  did  not  average  $12  per  week  at  that  time,  and  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  pearl  buttons  that  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  would,  if  we  had  the  protection  we  reqnire, 
enable  at  least  twenty  thousand  people  to  be  supported  by  this  indus- 
try ;  and  as  nine-tenths  of  those  engaged  are  men,  and  the  labor  on 
these  goods  average  at  least  SO  per  cent.,  the  value  of  this  industry  is  at 
race  apparent. 

SWORN  STATEMEKT  OF  OSCAR  THUN. 

I,  Oscar  Thun,  was  engaged  in  the  inaking  of  battODs  in  Berlin.  Germany,  but 
owinff  to  the  cheap  pauper- paid  and  convict  labor  in  Anstria  and  Bouemia  the  trada 
waa  faliing  away,  and  we  bad  to  strike  againat  a  farther  redaction  of  wages,  as  we 
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eonld  not  poMibly  have  existed  at  lower  wages  than  we  were  being  paid,  and  not 
boliig  able  to  work  cheaper,  the  trade  has  all  been  taken  away,  and  at  the  present 
tMpe  ther«  is  not  one  pearl-button  shop  in  Berlin.  I  have  also  had  the  statistics  of 
the  i^antity  of  battons  made  by  convict  labor,  and  also  the  quantity  made  by  cheap 
labor,  and  can  say  that  the  work  done  by  convicts  in  Austrian  prisons  is  pearl  butt 3ns, 
aA»ny  other  button  requires  both  steam-power  and  machinery,  and  the  pearl  buttons 
being  made  solely  by  hand  labor,  is  the  only  button  they  can  mal^e  in  the  prisons. 

OsQAR  Thun. 

Sworn  and  subsoribed  to  before  me  this  S9th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1888. 

Hbnbt  W.  McCamdless, 

Notary  Fublio  of  New  Jeney. 

The  above  or  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  the  original  statement  executed  before  me  on 
tbe  dmy  and  d^te  iCI^ve  mentionea. 
[SBAL.]  Hknst  W.  MgOanducss, 

Notary  Fublio  of  New  Jeroey, 

aWOKK  flTATBBOBNT  OF  FRBDSBIOK  KBBKTZ. 

I,  Fsedeviek  Krenta,  this  day  made  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pearl  buttons  in  foreign  countries,  whion  has  come  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation :  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  for  the  past  thirty-six 
years  in  the  following  countries,  viz :  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Germany,  in 
which  country  I  was  bom,  and  am  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory  buttons 
in  the  Nassau  Works,  Newark,  X.  J.  I  was,  while  in  Germany,  the  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Button  Maker^  Society  of  that  oountry.  luid  the  short  time  I  have  been 
iu  the  UaijM  ^ates  I  can  aee  that  it  is  the  height  of  loUy  for  even  a  practical  man  to 
commence  manufacturing  pearl  buttons  against  the  competition  of  the  pauper-paid 
and  convict  labor  of  European  countries,  which  is  as  follows :  In  England  the  aver- 
age wages  aM  about  21  diUlings  per  week,  or  about  $5,  American  mo^y ;  in  France, 
from  15  to  20  francs,  or  ^  to  $4,  American ;  in  Germany,  10  to  15  marks,  or  ^30  to  $3.50, 
American ;  in  parts  of  Austria,  4  ta5  |U>rins,  or  $U66,  American,  and  Bohemia,  where  the 
chief  oompetitlon  comes  from,  a^  for  a  whole  family,  man^  wife,  and  children,  3  to  4 
florins  per  week,  or  about  91*^i  American  money. 

In  Bohemia  there  are  about  fifty  dl^ent  button  manufaotorieB.    The  towns  in 


Co.  In  the  different  factories  there  are  engaged  from  twenty  to  forty  men  cutting 
pearl  blanks ;  oaoh  of  these  firms  turn  Aut  from  three  to  five  thousand  gross  of  pearl- 
button  blanks  per  week ;  these  blanks  are  then  given  to  outside  families^  who  live  in 
huts  in  the  mountains  and  have  their  workshops  in  their  homes ;  all  the  fainily,  ipJEku, 
wife,  and  children,  being  engaged  in  making  tne  buttons,  their  average  wages  being 
3  ta4  fiorins  per  week,  or  about  $1.33,  Amerioan  money.  Their  mode  of  living  is  very 
poor;  food  extremely  coarse,  chiefly  consisting  of  black  bread  and  very  little  cofEee ; 
Tegetablea  aie  gvawn  by  themselves;  their  clothing  is  also  very  poor,  and  luxuries 
ace  entirely  unknown  to  them ;  as  an  instance  in  proof  of  this,  a  German,  Winkeler 
by  name,  employed  as  foreman  by  the  firm  of  Rosenthal  &.  Co.,  at  Schlackenwalde, 
Bohemia,  tho  first  day  of  his  engagement  he  part<ook  of  his  breakfast  in  the  factory, 
which  meal  consisted  of  black  bread,  lard*  and  a  small  pieoe  of  meat.  This  oausea 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  wor^nen,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  luxuries, 
and  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  eat  his  meals  at  home.  They  are  also  engaged  in 
Austria  in  the  manufsKSture  of  pearl  buttons  by  convict  labor.  As  an  instance,  I 
would  mention  the  firm  of  Sohegel  do  Preiser,  of  Vienna,  Neusladt,  who  were  maJc- 
ing  pearl  buAtena  by  eonvict  labor,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Last  year  the  i>earl-button  workpien  of  the  towns  of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  Frna- 
sia,  were  in  a  strike  against  a  reduction' of  wages  caused  by  the  aforesaid  competition 
of  Bohemia,  and  being  unable  to  work  any  cheaper,  the  trade  is  consequently  taken 
all  away  and  the  people  of  these  towns  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

FBiBDmaOH  Krbkxz.     ^ 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1888. 

Hxi^RT  W.  HcCandlibss, 
Notary  Fublio  of  New  Jersey. 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  the  original  statement  executed  before  me  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day  and  date. 

[SSAL.]  HXNRT  W.  McCaKDLBSS, 

Notary  Fublio  of  New  Jeney. 
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Offiob  of  Browning,  Kino  it  Co., 

New  Yorkf  Deombtr  26, 188S. 
We  have  used  yoar  buttons  largely  and  have  found  tbem  of  good  quality,  and  feel- 
ing that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  the  entire  employment  of  her 
labor  we  have  oeen  always  glad  to  give  yon  a  preference,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  most  of  the  foreign  buttons  are  made  in  Austria  by  convict  labor,  againai 
which  we  would  not  like  to  see  our  laborers  compete. 
Very  truly, 

Browning,  Kino  6l  Co. 


Lbsher,  Whitican  &,  Co., 
New  York,  December  27, 1888. 
We,  the  undersigned  firm  of  Lesher,  Whitman  db  Co.,  doing  business  atSOO  and  502 
Broadway,  New  York,  as  importers  and  eonvertersof  domestic  goods,  are  aware  of  the 
clause  of  the  pearl-button  manufactures  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and  are  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  while  we  are  the  largest  house  of  clothiers'  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  still  we  feel  that  the  relief  as  asked  for  by  the  pearl-button  manufact- 
urers is  necessary  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  labor. 
Tonrs,  truly, 

LB8HER,  WHrnCAN  &,  CO. 

Senator  MoPheeson.  The  only  thing  I  want  these  gentlemen  to  do 
now  is  to  give  yon  a  demonstration,  and  their  statement  will  give  you 
all  the  rest. 

The  Chaibman.  Demonstration  of  what  t   « 

Mr.  McPhebson.  Of  this  bntton  industry.  I  just  want  them  to  give 
you  ocular  proof. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  now  show  you  the  kind  of  shell  that  we  mannfactare 
pearl  buttons  out  of. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  shell  comes  in  freet 

Mr.  Webb.  Tes ;  that  comes  in  free.  All  that  we  can  use  is  this  pari 
of  the  shell  [indicating] ;  the  rest  of  it  we  can  not  use  at  all. 

The  Chaieman.  Why  can  you  not  use  itt 

Mr.  Webb.  Because  we  can  not  pay  the  labor  on  it  and  get  the  price 
that  we  ought  to  have,  not  even  with  the  labor. 

The  Chateman.  That  is  to  say,  the  labor  in  reducing  that  material  is 
too  expensive  t 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McPhebson.  So  this  part  of  the  shell  [indicating]  is  of  less 
value  t 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir.  In  Bohemia  it  costs  80  cents  per  gross  to  make 
buttons  out  of  that  shell ;  so  we  can  not  make  the  goods  and  compete 
with  them. 

The  Chaieman.  Can  we  put  any  duty  on  those  goods  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Webb.  They  are  worth  4  cents  a  line.  We  have  positive  proof, 
in  the  form  of  sworn  affidavits,  that  in  Bohemia  these  buttons  are  made 
by  convict  labor;  and  not  only  that,  but  free  labor  works  for  such  low 
prices  that  a  whole  family  of  five  persons  on  the  average  will  only  make 
$1.33  cents  a  week. 

The  Chaieman.  I  understand  jrou  to  say  that  you  can  not  utilize  this 
raw  material  t 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  true. 

The  Chaieman.  And  therefore  that,  under  existing  conditions,  you 
can  not  make  a  cheap  button  for  the  reason  that  the  labor  is  too  expen* 
sire. 

Senator  McPhbeson.  Mr.  Webb  speaks  of  convict  labor.  The  laws 
of  each  one  of  those  countries  where  these  buttons  are  made  prohibit 
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eutin^ly  the  sale  of  convict-made  articles  in  tliose  countries ;  hence  it  is 
that  they  are  required  to  ship  them  to  some  other  market. 

The  Ghaibhan.  We  understand  that. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  They  are  marketed  in  this  country,  while  the 
laws  of  many  States  prohibit  articles  made  by  convict  labor  from  being 
sold  except  they  are  stamped  as  having  been  made  by  convict  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  only  change  these  gentlemen 
ask  is  to  4  cents  a  line  from  2  cents  a  line. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  Yes,  and  no  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Webb.  We  claim  that  even  that  will  make  the  duty  less  than  on 
the  average  line  of  goods.  What  we  are  fighting  against  is  to  keep  out 
convict-made  goods  and  the  result  of  pauper  labor  in  Bohemia.  That 
is  what  we  are  asking  to  be  kept  out  now.  My  father  was  at  one  time  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  pearl-button  qianufactories  in  the  world ; 
that  manufactory  was  situated  'in  England. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  It  takes  the  greatest  possible  skill  to  make  these  but- 
tons, and  they  have  to  be  made  one  at  a  time.  I  have  patented  machin- 
ery for  that  purpose,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Ohaibman.  All  you  wai^t  is  4  cents  a  line  where  we  have  2 1 

Mr.  Pabsil.  Yes.  The  business  has  been  almost  ruined  in  Newark 
as  well  as  all  over  the  country.  Here  is  a  list  of  Philadelphia  manufact- 
urers who  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  I  defy  any  industry  to  show  a  parallel  case.  I  could  show  you  a 
list  of  ninety-odd  names  for  the  whole  country. 

LUt  of  pearl-lmiUm  manufacturers  that  kavt^tme  &ut  of  existence  in  Philadelphia, 

William  Anmont. 
James  A.  Baumann. 
John  Barrow. 
BarthBros* 
William  Barr. 
W.  McBride. 
William  McDonald. 
James  Dooner. 
WUliam  B.  Fariis. 
William  Gibbs. 
OladsbT  &  MazBhall. 
Gotsbuk  Bros. 
•  FredGnillerman. 
James  Gladsby. 
Gibbe,  Barrow  &  Krewson. 
WUliam  Grifth. 
WiUiam  Horton. 
Hayes  &  Chester. 
James  Jackson. 
Kerns  &  Gadsby. 


Kent  &  McCarty. 
Charles  Krewson. 
James  Jones. 
John  Kent. 
Walter  Kent. 
Krewson  &  Kelly. 
Lawrance  Bros. 
James  Lawl^. 
Lit  &  Golsmith. 
David  Lit. 

Moore  A  Workheiser. 
Pratt  &  Fanner. 
Thomas  Parker. 
Albert  Peters, 
Poole  &  Glasby. 
William  Pallet,  sr. 
William  Pallet,  jr. 
Boeder  A  Krein. 
George  Bobinson. 


Ed.  Schofield,  sr.   . 
WiUiam  Smith. 
Sohenerle  &  Schnetze. 
Georce  Smith. 
Schilling  Bros. 
Peter  Smith. 
Edward  Stokes. 
James  Smart. 
John  Thornton  &  Co. 
Workheiser  &  Vogdes. 
E.  C.Thompson. 
Charles  Waldeck. 
Henri  Znber. 
Ed.  J.  Bracken. 
William  Greenaloh. 
Ed.  Schofield. 
James  Largy. 
George  Schmidt. 
James  Mason  &  White. 


Fifty-eight  firms  that  conld  mn  1,000  hands. 

Tho9e  remaMng  and  having  a  oapacitif  of  running  about  300  hands^  but  have  not  actually 
steady  work  exceeding  40  hands. 


S.  Orth  &  Co. 

John  Lin  forth. 

Jacob  Hoffman  &  Son. 


Charles  Greatrex. 
Charles  Shinzel. 
Fred  K.  Schoen. 
WilliamP.  Lawrance. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  be  the  percentage  on  the  lowest  price 
button  under  your  proposed  scheme  T 

Mr.  Webb.  That  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  size  of  the  but- 
tons and  upon  what  country  they  oame  firom. 
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The  Ohaibhan.  Say  a  button  of  that  Bize  [indicatiDg],  not  of  that 
material ;  a  plain  pearl  button. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  depends  entit^Iy  npon  where  it  eotned  from.  If  it 
came  from  England  the  advantage  would  not  be  so  much  as  if  it  came 
from  Bohemia. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  If  it  came  from  a  State's  prison  I  suppose  it  would  be 
fhyfn  500  to  600  per  cent.    We  can  not  compete  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  tell  us  that  there  is  no  convict  labor  in  Austria 
to  compete  In  this  business. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  We  have  sworn  statements  that  there  is ;  but  even  if 
there  is  not  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with  the  free  labor  of  Bohemia. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  G.  L.  Woodbridge  has  acknowledged  that  there  is 
convict  labor. 

Mr.  Lehlbach.  The  average  percentage,  taking  it  all  the  way 
through,  on  pearl  goods  would  be  only  about  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Of  course  the  object  is  to  keep  out  these  goods  that  a^  made  by  con- 
victs. The  consular  reports  will  show  that  there  were  over  t2,6D0,000 
worth  of  pearl  goods  imported  from  Austria,  while  the  imiiortations 
from  Efigland  do  not  amount  to  anything.  If  the  English  can  mc^e 
common  goods  they  can  manufacture  the  finer  goods  and  come  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  Austria. 

Mr.  Webb.  Ton  will  find  in  the  correspondence  a  letter  from  Brown- 
ing, King  &  Co.,  the  largest  clothing-house  in  this  country  and  prob- 
ably in  the  world;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  letter  from  Lesher, 
Whitman  &  Co.,  which  is  the  largest  house  in  New  York,  or  I  guess  in 
this  country.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  you  will  see  by  their 
letters  that  they  claim  that  we  need  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Webb.  I  am  a  manufacturer;  I  have  been  in  this  business  all  toy 
life ;  I  was  employed  in  London  by  one  of  the  largest  houses  engaged 
in  pearl  buttons  in  the  world.  Five  years  ago  I  went  over  there  and 
found  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men  busily  engaged.  Two  years 
ago  I  went  over  again  and  found  factories  and  men  standing  idle,  Jnst 
because  this  Bohemian  competition  has  driven  them  out. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  There  is  not  a  button  shop  running  to-day  in  Bcfrlin, 
whereas  formerly  there  were  twenty-four. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Allow  me  to  say  one  word  more.  There  is  not  * 
a  single  paragraph  in  the  tariff  schedule  that  in  any  sense  or  form  ought 
to  be  cited  as  a  precedent  or  a  parallel  for  a  case  of  this  kind.  You  can 
see  here  the  process  of  manipulation.  It  is  all  hand  labor  from  begiD- 
ning  to  end.  The  product  of  the  competitive  convict  labor,  where  tbey 
will  not  permit  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  home,ha«  necessarily  come  here. 
I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  these  gentlemen  in  their  demands,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  change  made. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  would  like  to  see  the  change  made  to  4  cents 
a  line  t 

Senator  MgPhebson.  I  would.  .   ' 

Mr.  Lehlbaoh.  Any  working  man  with  $100  of  capital  can  start  a 
factory ;  there  is  no  monopoly  and  cannot  be. 

Mr.  Webb.  If  we  could  make  these  buttons  20,000  men  could  be  sup- 
ported in  that  work  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  Ohaibmak.  We  ought  to  make  them  all  in  this  country ;  it  is  an 
outrage  on  the  laboring  men  that  tbey  are  not. 
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HOSIERY  AND  UNDEtlWEAR 

Thuk81>ay,  January  3, 1889. 
STATEMEHT  Ot  3AMSB  TALOOIT,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITTf 

Hr.  Taloott.  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen;  I  have  no  set  speech  to 
make. 

Senator  Alitbioh.  State  what  yon  desire. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  only  want  to  go  over  the  schedule  with  yon  gentle- 
men and  see  if  we  can  not  harmonize. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  can  make  any  statement  ydn  desire. 

Mr.  Taloott.  Yon  have  already  had  the  statement  which  I  made  the 
other  day.  I  want  to  say  that  paragraph  320,  the  hosiery  schedules,  is 
an  old  schedule,  made  a  great  many  years  ago,  based  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent grade  of  goods  frbm  what  the  trade  demands  at  present. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  want  done  with  itt 

Mr.  Talgott.  I  want  it  brought  up  to  the  increased  cost  of  goods  at 
the  present  time,  what  the  market  calls  for.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  to 
compete  with  French  and  German  goods  made  at  the  very  lowest  cost 
of  labor  in  France  and  Germany,  at  the  same  time  requiring  very  supe- 
rior machinery  and  skilled  labor  to  compete  with  them  here.  I  want  it 
brought  up  relatively  to  the  other  schedules  of  cotton  goods.  We  claim 
that  this  schedule  has  been  neglected,  that  it  has  had  no  father. 

The  Chaibman.  It  has  had  a  great  many  friends. 

Mr.  Talgott.  1  do  not  know  where  they  have  been.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  yarn  that  we  make  the  goods  from  the  duty  has  been  some  10  per 
cent,  more  than  on  the  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  want  that  raised  tot 

Mr.  Talgott.  I  would  leave  it  on  hosiery  just  as  it  is.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  meddle  with  istockings,  because  they  are  made  out  of  the  old 
style  of  yarn.    I  want  the  underwear  changed. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  make  these  stockings,  I  take  it  t 

Mr.  Talgott.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  this  clause. 

Mr.  Talgott.  Ko,  not  cotton  stockings.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
cares  about  them.    I  do  not,  though  there  is  no  objection. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  made  to  us  some  days 
ago  in  which  it  was  said  that  New  York  and  New  England  manuf<ict- 
nrers  and  other  people  had  agreed  upon  the  amendments  that  they 
want  made  to  this  billt 

Mr.  Talgott.  No  ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

The  CHAiBliAN.  They  ask  that  in  paragraph  320,  stockings,  hose,  and 
half  hose  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  it  to  apply  only  to  gloves,  shirts, 
drawers,  etc.,  and  making  it  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Talgott.  Forty  instead  of  35  f 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talgott.  That  is  not  enongh  for  our  class  of  goods.    It  will  do 
for  stockings,  but  not.for  underwear.    That  does  not  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  tne  yarn. 
.  Senator  Aldbigh.  Those  were  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers. 

The  Chaibman.  They  said  that  they  had  had  a  conference  with  manu- 
facturers of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  that  they  had  agreed  upon 
this  schedule. 
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Mr.  Talcott.  We  make  the  best  underwear  in  the  country,  and  we 
claim  that  we  should  be  protected  in  it,  as  we  have  more  capital  invested 
than  any  other  three  manufacturers  in  the  country.  They^have  taken 
the  old  Balbriggan  mark,  which  was  originally  applied  to  stockings,  and 
applied  it  to  Egyptian  cottoD,  and  one  house  has  imported  this  year  60,000 
dozen  in  the  trade,  I  am  credibly  informed,  and  a  dozen  others  are  making 
large  ^importations.  So  they  have  just  undermined  us  and  taken  our 
trade  away  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  want  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  will  show  you  just  what  I  want.  In  paragraph  320 
I  want  30  cents  a  dozen  extra  on  all  under  $2  on  underwear  alone.  Let 
the  other  people  make  the  hosiery. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  Talcott.  On  $2  and  under  I  want  30  ^ents  a  dozen  and  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  above  $2  a  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $3. 1  have 
said  in  my  paper  that  I  want  70.  cents,  but  I  want  $1  in  order'to  com- 
pete, and  I  will  have  to  have  it.  All  above  $3  here  I  have  said  $1,  but 
Fabian  and  all  those  people  say  it  ought  to  be  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  want  t 

Mr.  Talcott.  That  is  all  I  want  in  schedule  320.  In  paragraph  321, 
goods  under  $2  I  want  30  cents  and  40  per  ceut.  ad  valorem,  just  the 
same  as  the  other ;  $2  and  not  exceeding  $3  I  want  60  cents  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  these  other  people  have 
agreed  to  f 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes. 
•     The  Chairman  (reading) : 

On  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  manafactnred  or  partly  mannfactnred,  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  20  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem; valned  at  above  GO  cents  and  not  exceeding  |2  per  dozen  pairs,  40  cents  per 
dozen  pairs  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  valned  above  f2  per  dozen  pairs,  40  cents 
per  dozen  pairs  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Would  not  that  be  enough  for  you  t  They  start  at  and  below  60 
cents  a  dozen,  20  cents  a  dozen  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And  then 
between  60  cents  and  (2  they  want  40  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  and  above  $2  they  want  40  cents  a  dozen  pairs  and  40 per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  do  not  ask  for  that  change,  but  I  will  take  it.  Oo 
on. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Talcott.  They  do  not  want  anything  above  that  t 
^     The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  want  the  schedule  carried  right  up.  I  want  to  make 
fine  goods.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  to  do  that.  They  will  give  a  man 
common  stockings  and  let  him  go  and  buy  his  shirt  and  Snnday;go  to- 
meeting  clothes  somewhere  else.  I  am  willing  to  furnish  him*  right 
straight  through.  I  am  willing  to  take  tbe  Philadelphia  schedule  or 
the  New  England  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  It  represents  New  York  and  New  England. 

Senator  Platt.  This  gentleman  is  both  a  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land man,  but  he  was  not  consulted. 

Mr.  Talcott.  In  paragraph  321  you  put  40  in  place  of  30  and  they 
will  adopt  it.  They  oflfered  to  sign  mo  a  paper  if  I  would  have  that 
change  made.  I  make  three  times  more  than  the  whole  of  them.  I  do 
not  want  to  interfere  with  them,  and  so  I  would  rather  you  would  give 
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them  what  they  ^ant,  and  I  will  indorse  them,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. I  wish  you  would  make  mine  the  same  as  the  others,  bat  I 
want  to  carry  it  up.  It  has  got  to  be  done  sooner  or  later  if  yon  want 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  those  goods  in  this  country.  If  you 
go  to  Arnold  &  Constable's  to-day  you  can  not  buy  American  under- 
wear, for  they  do  not  keep  it.  That  is  all  wrong.  I  think  we  can  take 
this  schedule  and  harmonize  it  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  it  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  whole  of  them.  As  I  said  before,  make  that  40  instead 
of  30 ;  that  will  harmonize  Shaw  and  Jenckes,  etc.  They  offered  to  sign 
it  that  way. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  one  trouble;  we  have  samples  from  an 
importer  of  infants'  and  children's  stockings,  which  cose  on  the  other 
side  29  cents  a  dozeuj  say,  and  they  say  if  we  put  the  duty  at  66  cents 
a  dozen  that  will  be  nearly  200  per  cent.  duty.  We  do  not  know  enough 
about  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Talcott's  to  know  how  it  affects  these  things. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  got  to  defend  it  in  the  Senate  and  every- 
where else. 

Senator  .Platt.  You  have  either  got  to  give  up  your  market  to  cheap 
goods  or  you  must  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  been  talking  for  a  week. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Here  is  a  stocking  (referring  to  sample)  which 
they  buy  abroad  at  96  cents  or  $1  a  dozen,  and  I  am  afraid  they  can  not 
be  made  here  even  under  our  classification.  I  do  not  supxK>se  that 
there  is  as  good  a  stocking  as  that  made  outside  of  America.  That  is 
made  by  the  Jenckes  Manufacturing  Company.  That  can  be  made  to 
retail  at  25  cents  a  pair,  the  same  as  the  others,  and  give  the  retailer  a 
fair  profit. 

Mr.  Taloott.  Change  mine  to  40,  and  then  go  up,  and  I  will  be  sat- 
isfied.. 


CASTOR-OIL  AND  BEANS. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  THE  COLLIEB  WHITE  LEAD  AHD  OIL  COMPAHT. 

Saint  Louis,  December  17, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  is  at  hand  and  we  are  much 
obliged  to  yon  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fair  statement 
of  the  protectiou  a^ordeid  manufacturers  of  castor-oil  at  this  time.  It 
is  necessary,  in  making  this  statement,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
duty  on  castor-beans  does  go  in  full  as  a  protection  to  the  grower  of 
castor-beans.  The  present  price  of  castor-beans  in  this  market  is 
$1.80  per  bushel  of  46  pounds,  and  we  would  rather  pay  this  price  to 
the  American  &rmer  than  increase  the  amount  of  importation  by  the 
reduction  of  duty.  Ton  will  find  on  examination  that  castor-beans  have 
been  imported  every  year  for  several  years,  showing  that  the  protection 
afforded  is  not  excessive. 

Castor-beans  are  chiefiy  grown  in  outlying  districts  where  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  wagon  of  corn  or  other  cereals  has  prevented  their 
cultivation.  The  high  price  of  the  castor-bean  warrants  their  being 
grown  in  the  above-described  districts,  and  without  the  full  amount  of 
the  present  protection  these  fields  would  lie  idle.  In  the  broad  belt  of 
country  in  which  the  castor-bean  can  be  raised,  the  pioneer  farmers 
have  depended  for  years  upon  their  castor-bean  crops  to  support  their 
families.  After  the  railroads  come  nearer  to  their  homes  they  invari- 
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ably  abandon  the  caltivation  of  the  castor-bean  and  take  to  some  more 
profitable  though  lower-priced  crop. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  price  paid  for  castor-beans,  $1.80  per 
bushel,  the  present  price  of  castor-oil,  11^  cents  per  pound,  does  not 
give  the  manufacturer  exceeding  10  per  cent,  on  his  investment. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  with  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  castor-beans,  con 
sequent  upon  a  reduction  of  duty  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  the  oil  mana- 
facturers  could  stand  a  reduction  in  duty  on  castor-oil  from  80  to  65 
cents  per  gallon,  but  we  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the 
tariff  on  castor-beans,  as  we  believe  if  the  duty  is  changed  from  its  pres- 
ent figure  the  thousands  of  dollars  which  are  now  paid  to  the  poorest 
farmers  in  the  United  States  will  all  be  sent  abroad. 

We  ask  your  assistance  in  retaining  the  present  duty  on  both  castor- 
beans  and  castor-oil.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  we  ask  that  the  duty  on 
beans  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  30  cents  per  bushel  and  on  castor-pil 
to  05  cents  per  gallon. 


DUTY  ON  METAL  GOODS. 

STATEHE VT  OF  J.  B.  MOVTOOMEBT  &  CO. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

The  successful  manufacture  of  brilliants,  metal  threads,  bonde,  em- 
broidery brilliants,  and  other  articles  of  tinsel  threads,  in  which  tinsel 
lames  and  tinsel  wire  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  finished  thread,  is  a 
new  industry  in  this  country  and  one  that  needs  the  protection  of  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  to  permanently  establish. 

These  goods  are  now  imported  from  Germany  and  France,  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  levied  upon  them,  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

Boaillous,  or  cannetille,  metal  tbreadB,  fil^,  or  gespinst,  twenty-five  per  oentam  ad 
valorem.    (See  Schedule  N,  Sundries.    AotoflSS.) 

The  base  or  body  of  all  these  threads  is  cotton  yarns,  and  in  manu- 
facturing them  into  the  above  named  goods  tinsel  lames  and  tinsel 
wire  are  twisted  or  wound  about  thenx  by  various  intricate,  novel,  and 
iu«:eniou8  methods.  The  tinsel  lames  ana  tinsel  wire  are  not  manufiict- 
ured  in  this  country,  but  are  imported  from  France  and  Germany  and 
bear  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

That  these  goods  may  be  manufactured  here,  the  maker  must  import 
his  tinsel,  which  constitutes  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  fin- 
ished goods,  paying  upon  themadutyof  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  When 
finished,  they  come  in  competition  with  goods  that  have  been  imported, 
and  upon  which  a  like  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  has  been  col- 
lected, thus  leaving  the  home  manufacturer  substantially  unprotected. 

These  goods  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  and  bonnet  trim- 
mings, and  in  upholstery  and  decorative  goods.  In  the  year  1886  there 
was  entered  through  the  New  York  custom-house  alone  goods  valued 
at  $293,411,  which,  under  proper  protective  duties,  could  have  been 
manufactured  in  this  country,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  work- 
ing people  and  building  up  a  new  home  industry. 

We  therefore  ask  that  upon  all  material  in  which  tinsel  lames  and 
tinsel  wire  is  introduced,  and  on  all  tinsel  lames  and  tinsel  wire  that 
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haa  passed  through  any  process  of  manafactore  beyond  its  being  pdt 
npon  spools' in  the  usnal  way,  there  be  an  increase  of  duty  to  65  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  be 
amended  so  that  it  will  afford  the  protection  asked  for. 


GLOVES. 
STATEHEHT  OF  L.  G.  WOODHOUSE,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

BEFEBEED  BY  COL.  GEO.  C.  TICHENOR  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

New  Yobk,  December  11, 1888. 

Deab  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  December  8, 
and  in  reply  would  say  that  I  have  already  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon. 
W.  B.  Allison,  urging  his  committee  to  adopt  the  schedule  for  specific 
duties  on  kid  and  other  leather  gloves  previously  suggested  by  ourselves 
in  March,  1886,  recommended  by  Secretary  Fairchild,  and  incorporated, 
as  we  understand,  in  the  Bandall  bill  of  that  session. 

Surely  some  sach  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  undervalua- 
tion still  existing  in  this  class  of  merchandise;  and  in  this  connection 
let  me  say  that  the  undervaluations  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  espe- 
cially textile  fabrics  mainly  produced  on  the  continent,  still  continue  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  we  are  advised  by 
8ofne  foreign  manufacturer  with  whom  we  have  had  business  relations 
direct  for  many  yearis,  that  in  future  they  must  deliver  their  merchan- 
dise to  us  through  their  own  agents  in  New  York,  being  compelled  to 
adopt  the  same  practices  as  their  competitors  in  order  to  sustain  their 
position  with  the  American  trade,  and  admit  of  an  increased  outlet  for 
distribution  of  their  products.  We  find  this  even  extending  to  manu- 
facturers in  Great  Britain  as  well,  who  formerly  declined  to  either  con- 
sign merchandise  or  follow  the  practices  of  other  dealers. 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  successes  which  have  attended  the  efforts 
of  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  importers  have  their  influence  in 
corrupting  the  morals  of  our  commercial  classes,  and  that  the  evil  is 
both  contagious  and  spreading. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  G.  WOODHOUSE, 

0/  Marshall  Field  &  Vo. 
OoL  Geobge  G.  Tiohbnob, 

Treamry  Department^  Washington^  D.  C. 


RAGS,  PAPER  STOCK,  ETC. 

STATEMEHT  OF  IL  BLAU  ^  SOVS,  OF  DATTON,  OHIO. 

PBE8ENTED  BY  BEPBESENTATIVE  McKINLEY. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  5, 1888. 
Deab^ib:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  in  which 
we  are  interested,  namely,  rags,  pai>er  stock,  etc.,  which  we  think 
^a^  b^en  overlooked  in  the  tai^  lists,    Bags  have  for  years  beeu  on 
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the  free  list  and  oome  into  competition  with  the  whole  world.  They 
are  shipped  here  largely  from  India,  Bgypty  China,  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
the  whole  world  over.  Competition  with  these  countries  has  made  the 
price  of  rags  so  low  that  they  are  not  gathered  or  saved  to  the  extent 
that  they  ought  to  be.  We  make  enough  rags  in  this  country  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  the  paper  trade  entirely.  The  industry  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  of  importance  than  one  on  the  outside  would  suppose,  as  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  employed  in  it  in  one  way  or  other;  and 
besides  the  financial  benefit  to  the  industry,  it  would  be  a  great  assist- 
ance in  a  sanitary  way,  as  no  one  knows  of  the  different  diseases  that 
are  brought  to  our  shores  in  foreign  rags; 

We  pay  our  male  labor  11.50  a  day  and  our  female  help  make  from 
$3  to  $450  a  week  for  work  done  in  this  line.  We  employ  about  20 
women  and  6  men,  but  know  of  institutions  that  employ  hundreds;  and 
this  18  an  industry  that  covers  the  whole  country,  as  every  hamlet  and 
village  has  some  one  who  is  interested  in  this  line. 

We  hope  you  will  give  it  due  consideration  and  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  what  your  opinion  is  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Yours,  resi)ectfully, 

M.  Blau  &  Sons. 

Hon.  William  MgKinley, 

Washinfftonj  D.  C. 


GUNS  AND  CUTLERY. 

PEOTEST  OF  DEALEES  HT  GUES,  CUTLEET,  ETC. 

Ghioago,  111.,  December  lOj  1S88. 
Gbntlemen  :  We  herewith  earnestly  enter  our  protest  against  any 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  pocket  cutlery,  razors,  scissors,  table  cutlery, 
and  fire-arms,  regarding  any  increase  of  tariff  on  the  above-named  items 
as  a  serious  injury  to  the  business  industries  of  the  country. 

The  Henry  Sears  Company,  wholesale  cutlery ;  Markley,  Ailing 
&Oo.,  53  and  55  Lake  street;  wholesale  hardware  and  cut- 
lery; Chicago  Gun  and  Cutleiy  Company,  6(M2  State  street, 
wholesale  guns  and  cutlery ;  Wells  and  I^ellegar  Company, 
72,  74,  76  Lake  street,  wholesale  guns  and  cutlery;  Bandall, 
Hall  &  Co.,  194  Lake  sreet,  wholesale  cutlery ;  A^F.  Seeb^- 
ger  &  Co.,  wholesale  hardware  and  cutlery ;  Horton,  Gilmore, 
McWilliams  &  Co.,  James  M.  Horton,  president,  wholesale 
dealers  in  hardware  and  all  descriptions  of  cutlery :  Butler 
Brothers,  wholesalers  of  cutlery  and  thoroughbred  Republi- 
cans. , 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

WashingtoHj  D.  C. 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE. 

STATBiaEHT  OF  HOV.  L  P.  CHBI8TIAVCT,  OF  LAVSHTG,  XICH. 

PRESENTED  BT  SENATOR  EDMUNDS. 

Lansing^  Mioh.,  September  7, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hope  yoa  will  pardon  what  may  seem  impertinenoe  in 
BQggesting  to  you  what  has  already  occnrred  to  you  and  other  Bepnb- 
lican  Senators,  but  which,  ik>88ibly,  may  not  have  presented  itself  to 
you  in  the  same  strong  light  as  it  has  to  me.  I  am  a  Bepublican  and 
in  favor  of  their  general  policy  of  protection ;  but  I  thiqk,  for  special 
reasons,  special  exceptions  should  be  made  as  to  the  productions  of 
some  countries  with  whom  we  are  especially  anxious  to  establish  a  trade 
where  we  have  very  little  now.  I  refer  specially  to  South  (and  in  some 
measure  to  Gentral)  America,  which,  from  its  proximity  and  the  popu- 
lar form  of  most  of  its  governments,  seems  the  most  natural  field  for 
extending  our  trade ;  and  they  especially  need  the  very  products  for 
which  we  especially  need  a  wider  market.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
products,  those  of  our  agricultural  implements  aud  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  other  inventions  in  which  y^e  excel  all  other  nations,  and 
in  the  production  of  \irhich  there  is  no  other  limit  than  the  want  of  a 
market.  South  America  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  field ;  and  the 
X>eople  of  those  countries  (except  Chili,  which  is  under  English  infiuence 
entirely,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  Brazil)  are  much  nearer  in  sym- 
pathy with  us  and  would  naturally  be  more  inclined  to  trade  with  us 
than  with  any  other  nation  if  we  can  offer  them  equal  £acilities  and  ad- 
vantages. 

But  if  we  wish  them  to  trade  with  us  we  must  trade  with  them.  If 
we  wish  them  to  take  our  products  we  must  take  theirs  at  prices  which 
they  can  afford  to  sell.  And  in  all  those  countries  the  trade  is  mainly 
barter,  for  there  is  very  little  money  there.  Now,  if  we  place  any  con- 
Bideraole  amount  of  duties  upon  their  products  while  England,  France,  or 
Germany  makes  them  all  free  or  places  upon  them  a  less  amount  of  duty 
our  merchants  and  traderi^  can  not  afford  to  purchase  and  import  their 
products  and  pay  the  duties  imposed  at  the  home  port,  while  the 
English,  French,  and  Germans,  imposing  no  duty  or  a  much  lower  one, 
can  afford  to  allow  a  higher  price  for  their  products  than  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  can,  ^nd  they  consequently  take  the  trade. 

England,  I  know,  has  so  arranged  her  tariff  as  to  make  about  all  the 
products  of  those  countries  free,  and  France  and  Germany  mostly  so. 
England  engrosses  mostly  the  trade  of  those  countries,  and  has  her  regu- 
lar lines  of  steamers,  her  warehouses,  and  coaling  stations  around  the 
entire  coast  of 'South  America,  while  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
am  therefore  satisfied  that,  with  our  present  tariff,  we  can  never  success- 
ftally  compete  with  her  for  the  trade  of  those  countries,  and  that  even 
a  subsidy  of  two  or  three  millions  a  year  ibr  the  establishment  of  steam, 
boat  lines  would  not  enable  us  to  do  so. 

Pardon  me  fin*  these  suggestions,  though  in  all  probability  they  had 
already  occurred  to  you  and  others. 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  your  firiend, 

L  P.  Chribtianot, 

Hon.  Obobox  F.  Edhunbs. 
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LUMBER 

STATEMBVT  OF  00K8I00K  B&OS., 

Jf44i»/aotiir6r«  of  gtrng^Mwed  pine  Umber,  lathe ,  ehmglee,  eedar  poeU,  pUkete,  etc, 
PRE8ENTEIX  BY  SENATOR  PALMEE. 

Alpena,  Mioh.,  December  14, 188S. 
Hon.  Thos.  Palmer, 

Washington^  i>.  C. : 

I  understand  you  are  in  favor  and  advocate  the  tariff  on  lumber.  In 
'  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commissions  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  have  seen  fit  to  raise  the  export  duty  on  logs  exported 
into  this  country  to  three  dollars  per  1,000,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  about  sixty  millions  of  saw-logs  brought  into  this  country 
and  six  hundred  millions  of  lumber,  and  this  action  on  their  part  is  taken 
to  prevent  American  holders  of  pine  bringing  it  to  this  country,  bat  to 
compel  the  manufacture  of  it  there,  would  it  not  be  well  to  raise  the 
duty  on  lumber  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  say,  $5  per  1,000,  and  also  to 
enact  a  duty  on  cedar  railroad  ties  t 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  principle  of  protection  it  seems  to  me  it 
might  be  applied  to  cedar  railroad  ties  to  the  great  advantage  of  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  interests,  and  would  not  oppress  the  masses,  as  it 
would  only  affect  railroad  interests,  and  that  isan  interest  which  would 
be  abundantly  able  to  pay. 

I  only  advance  these  suggestions,  which  seem  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment  among  our  people  here  on  the  frontier  without  regard  to  pol- 
itics, and  think  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure  would  give  universal 
satisfaction. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  W.  COMBTOOE. 

P-  S. — I  would  say  that  those  operating  in  cedar,  almost  universaUy, 
are  poor  men.  That  is,  those  who  get  it  out  and  sell  it,  and  the  price 
barely  gives  them  a  living. 


CHAIR  GA.NE. 
STATEKEVT  OF  JOSEPH  VICHOLSON,  OP  DETSOIT. 

presented  by  senator  palmer. 

Detroit  House  of  Oore^otion, 

Detroit,  December  14, 1888. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Wakefield  Battan  Company,  of  Bost^on,  the  principal 
factor  in  the  cane  combine,  are  making  eiibrts  before  the  subcommit- 
tee (Senator  Allison's)  to  have  the  duty  on  cane  raised  from  10  to  35 
per  cent.,  giving  as  a  reason  for  the  demand  reasons  nntrue,  in  fiaot, 
subtle,  and  delusive.  The  cane  combine  is  practically  controlled  by 
the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  and  The  Hay  ward  Brod.  &  Co.,  of 
Gardner,  Mass.,  who  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  chairs,  directly  and 
indirectly.  An  increase  of  duty  to  35  per  cent,  would  praoticalt^  gi^e 
them  control  of  the  chair  trade  and  enable  them  to  throttle  all  compe- 
tition. 
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DnriDg  the  past  six  months  the  combine  has  advanced  the  price  of 
chair  cane  from  $48  to  $53  per  100,000  feet,  and  from  $53  to  $60  at  such 
times  as  made  it  imppssible  for  western  inanafacturers  to  make  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  chairs,  and  besides  this,  the  above-named  com- 
panies kept  selling  chairs  at  same  price,  regai;dles3  of  any  advance  as 
stated.  This  will  briefly  foreshadow  what  the  consequences  would  be 
with  a  raise  in  the  duty  on  cane.  If  the  West  gets  fair  treatment  in  this 
matter  there  will  be  no  increase  of  duty  on  cane. 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  Palmeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtmj  D.  0. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

STATSMEnr  OF  SAVDEB  ft  HEinAHDT,  OF  JEBSET  CITY  HEIGHTS, 

E.  X 

Jebsey  City  HsiaHTS,  N.  J.,  December  6, 1888. 
DsAR  Sib  :  The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  albumen  papers,  take 
the  liberty  to  appeal  to  you  for  a  kind  perusal  of  the  inclosed  state- 
ment, with  the  humble  request  to  use  your  influence,  if  possible,  for  re- 
dacing  the  duty  on  plain  photographic  paper  in  the  present  tariff  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate.  Our  business  has  been  nearly  ruined  by  foreign 
competition  and  we  are  about  to  give  it  up  entirely,  if  the  legislature 
of  our  country  can  not  find  means  to  protect  us. 

Hoping  that  you  will  pardon  our  liberty,  and  thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance for  your  kind  consideration,  we  are,  dear  sir,  yours,  most  respect- 
fully, 

Sakdeb  &  Neulanbt. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allisox, 

WaahingUnij  D.  C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

KKASONS    WHY    PHOTdORAFHIC   PLAIN    PAPBR,  KOT    ALBTTMSNIZED    OR  8BNSITIZBO, 
SHOULD  BE  PUT  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

The  photographic  print  is  obtained  by  immersing  albnmen  paper  into  a  solution 
of  nitrate  orsilyer  and  water  (to  make  it  sensitive  to  the  light),  then  exposing  it 
under  a  glass  plate  (which  has  reoeived  the  impression  of  the  subject  by  means  of 
the  camera  obscura)  to  the  sunlight. 

The  albumen  paper  consists  of  the  plain  photographic  paper,  which  has  been  coated 
with  a  solution  of  egg's  white,  chemicals,  and  water.  As  the  process  of  albnmenizing 
is  very  difficult,  it  has  become  a  special  business  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Thtf  plain  photographic  paper  is  a  perfectly  white  paper  of  a  very  fine  texture,  yet 
much  tougher  than  ordinary  writing  paper  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water,  into  which 
it  ia  immersed  for  boors  by  both  the  albumenizer  and  photographer. 

The  composition  of  the  paper  pulp  is  a  secret,  as  is  also  the  bleaching  of  it.  Such 
chemicals  as  are  used  by  paper-makers  (hyposulphite  of  soda,  chlorine,  etc.), and 
the  common  sizing  employed  by  them  are  entirely  worthless  in  the  making  of  photo- 
graphic paper,  as  they  will  cause  yellowness  and  spots  if  brought  into  contact  with 
the  chemicals  used  in  photography.  The  machinery  used  is  made  of  bronze  and 
very  expensive.  The  whole  process  of  manufacture  is  a  secret  and  so  difficult  that 
only  two  houses  out  of  the  many  who  attempted  the  making,  since  photography  has 
been  discofvered,  have  succeeded  in  it. 

These  two  firms  are  MessTH.  Blanchet  fr^res  et  Kleber,  Rives,  Prance,  and  Messrs. 
St«inbach  &  Co.,  Malmedy,  Germany. 

The  French  article  is  far  superior  still  to  the  Ctorman  one  and  nearly  every  photo* 
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grapber  in  the  world  i8  using  it  to-day.  These  facts  have  been  sabmitted  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  by  the  German  albumen izers,  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ezp<itt 
tbeir  albumen  paper  the  German  legislature  has  only  fixed  a  nominal  duty  on  tlie 
French  photographic  paper  of  1  mark  (24  cents)  per  ream  of  22  pounds. 

The  German'  albumenizers  are  thus  getting  their  paper  from  France  nearly  duty 
free,  and  cheaper  labor  and  eggs  have  enabled  them  to  get  entire  control  of  oar  mar- 
ket, driving  many  American  afbumenizers  out  of  their  business. 

The  two  principal  factories  in  Germany  have  albumenized  40,000  reams  of  French 
paper  last  year,  of  which  18,000  reams  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Their  netproflfeB 
were,  according  to  their  sworn  statements,  more  than  800,000  marks,  or  about  $200,000. 

The  few  remaining  albumenizers  here  have  manufactured  only  about  1,500  reams 
with  a  financial  loss  to  nearly  every  one  of  them.  To-day  we  are  only  able  to  sell  to 
the  consumer  directly,  the  wholesale  business  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
agents. 

Although  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  years  ago  by  Ameiioan  makers  to  maii- 
utaoture  it  here,  they  have  not  even  been  able  to  make  an  article  that  could  be  sold, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  can  not  be  made  and  it  will  not  pay  the  risk  of 
an  attempt  to  make  it  in  this  country.  As  no  domestic  manufacturer  has  any  in- 
terest in  keeping  up  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  photographic  paper,  which 
is  equal  toi$2.75  per  ream  of  22  pounds,  would  it  not  only  be  justice  to  the  American 
albumenizer  to  take  off  this  duty  and  place  him  in  a  position  which  will  enable  him 
to  compete  in  his  own  market,  and  not  to  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers f 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  double  albumenized  paper  here  and  in 
Germany,  viz : 

Itonuk 

Frioep«r  ream  ofphoto  paper  in  Fnwoe  (55  fhmoa) 

Bttty , 

Transportation  obarees 

Bggs,  cfacmicals,  and  labor  (per  ream) 

Kent  and  expenses,  etc  (per  ream) 

Cost  priocT  (per  ream) 

They  have  tried  to  kill  all  opposition  in  this  country  for  the  last  seven  v< 
The  duty  in  1883  was  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  albumen  paper  and  the  foreign 
houses  then  undersold  us  at  73,  75,  and  77  marks  per  ream ;  as  soon  as  the  American 
Government  reduced  the  tariff  they  combined,  agreeing  not  to  sell  below  85  marks 
per  ream,  and  knowing  perfectly  well  that  with  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
(the  new  tariff)  they  could  still  undersell  us  at  the  above  figures  in  our  own  market. 
If  the  duty  on  the  plain  photographic  paper,  not  albumenized  or  sensitized,  be 
taken  off,  and  if  the  duty  on  the  albumenized  and  sensitized  paper  be  raised  again  to 
35  per  cent.,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  our  competitors  in  our  own  market.  The 
duty  on  the  raw  paper  as  it  is  to-day  benefits  nobody,  but  does  an  infinite  deal  of 
harm  to  the  albumenizers  of  this  country. 


Hon.  W.  B.  Ajllison, 

Committee  <yi%  Finance^  United  States  Senate : 

Deab  Sir  :  We  herewith  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  12th  instant,  and  to  tender  our  sincerest  thanks  for 
your  kind  attention  given  to  our  petition. 

We  have  noted  with  pleasure  that  the  Oommittee  on  Finance  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  increase  the  duty  on  albumen  paper  to  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  but  are  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
feasibility  to  repeal  the  duty  on  the  plain  photo  paper. 

Although  the  advancing  of  the  duty  on  albumen  paper  will  be  good 
help  to  us,  it  is  not  sufficient  aid  to  regain  the  control  of  our  markets, 
and  we  again  implore  your  committee  to  give  our  petition  another  thor- 
ough investigation. 

In  our  simple  opinion  there  are  only  two  reasons  why  the  committee 
is  advei*se  to  repealing  the  duty,  and  these  are,  viz : 

(1)  The  hope  that  the  American  paper  manufacturer  may  yet  be  able 
to  produce  the  article* 
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(2)  The  fear  that  fraud  may  be  perpetrated  by  some  unscrapuloas 
importers  of  writing-papers. 

Althbagh  we  should  be  the  most  benefited  parties  if  we  could  obtain 
the  plain  photo  paper  ip  this  market,  our  experience  has  convinced  us 
that  no  paper-maker,  even  if  he  should  come  iuto  possession  of  the  many 
secrets  connected  with  the  manufacture,  will  go  into  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  plant  such  as  is  necessary  without  having  the  guaranty  of 
selling  sufficient  quantities  of  it  to  make  his  enterprise  a  success,  much 
less  will  he  be  inclined  to  do  so  without  knowing  the  mode  of  manufiact- 
nring  it  At  present  the  American  albumenizing  industry  is  completely 
routed  by  foreign  competition,  and  the  few  remaining  manufacturers 
have  only  kept  their  works  in  operation  in  the  hope  of  getting  justice 
from  the  Legislature.  We,  ourselves,  have  lost  over  $2,000  this  year, 
and  will  be  compelled  to  transfer  our  factory  next  fall  if  we  are  not  put 
in  a  position  to  compete.  By  repealing  or  at  least  greatly  reducing 
the  duty  you  will  foster  the  albumenizing  industry  in  this  country  to 
such  a  degree  that  in  years  to  come  it  will  possibly  be  worth  another 
trial  by  American  paper-mills,  an  enterprise  which  will  heartily  be  sup- 
ported by  every  American  albumenizer. 

In  order  to  prevent  fraud  being  perpetrated  by  the  importers  of  writ- 
ing p  ipers,  would  it  not  be  practical  to  place,  instead  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  a  duty  on  the  weight  of  photo  paper  and  making  such  duty 
equal  to  that  charged  on  the  finest  plain  writing  paper  at  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

We  inclose  a  sample  of  best  writing  paper,  which  can  be  bought  here 
in  size.18  by  22  and  weight  22  pounds  per  ream  (same  size  and  weight 
as  those  of  photo  paper),  at  16  cents  per  pound,  which  will  bring  the 
ream  to  $3.50.  The  duty  thereon  is  25  per  cent.,  or  88  cents  for  22 
X>ounds,  equals  4  cents  per  pound. 

By  fixing  the  duty  on  photo  paper,  for  albumenizing,  at  4  cents  per 
pound  we  would  pay  88  cents  per  ream  instead  of  $2.65  on  French 
paper  and  $2  on  German  paper,  thus  preventing  any  fraud  being  com- 
mitted and  yet  enabling  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  makes. 

We  inclose  two  invoices,  showing  the  prices  we  pay  for  the  German 
and  French  articles,  and  sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for  again  troubling 
you  with  this  letter. 

We  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Sander  &  Netjlandt, 
Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.  , 


[Papeteriea  de  RivM.    MftlBon  de  Paris,  35  Boalevard  des  CapnoioM,  36.] 

MoDsiear  E.  H.  Nenlandt^  New  York,  doit  k  Blanohet  Fr^res  &  Kleber  les  mar- 
ohandises  oi-apr^s  d^sign^s,  payables  dans  Paris,  comptant  sans  esoompte  et  ez- 
p6di^8  ce  Jour  par  la  Cie.  Hamboorgeoise  Ame.  an  Havre,  k  Mess.  Manroe  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Paris,  le  4  Fivrier  1888. 


lUiqn^ 

Kos. 

Poids. 

KamM. 

KiL 

I>68ig'on. 

Qiialit6. 

Choix. 

Prix. 

Hontaot. 

1B.H.N. 
X.H.N. 

712 
713 

lo. 
lo. 

26 

24 

60 

Cog.  Photo 

B8t.,5  per  cent. 

10 

M 

s.p.r.. 

1 

55 

2.760.00 
187.60 

2,612.60 
14.00 

2  oaIbms 

7 

Viflaoonsolaire 

18.00 

y 

2,639.50 
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[StoinlMoh  &  Cie.,  Papier&brik,  Malmedy  (KheinpTcnsaen).] 

Malmedt,  den  26.  Mai  ld8a 
F&otnra  fttr  Herron  E.  H.  Neulandt,  New  York,  tiber  folgendo  Papiere  die  ihrer  lau^ 
Anftraff  dnroh  VeTmittelung  der  Herren  Charlier  &  Scheibler,  in  AaoheD,  Franco 
ab  Aaohen,  and  Herren  Stenzels  Co.,  Hamburg,  zngesandt  worden  sind,  sahlbar 
,  gegen  ihre  knrzsichtige  Bimesse. 

1  Kiste  E.  H.  K,  Ko.  3910  wiegend  B*.  129  K*.  enthaltend : 

Kal74.10Sies,  PoslUf  lv| K« Steinbaoh.  at  Kr.  86 380.00 

1 S  pro  cent  SeontM 10.80 

349.20 

LenUntloiis-Koeteii  &  SpMen 14.00 

Klirte 4.00 

387.99 


BLOOMS  AND  BILLETS. 

SBSOLHTIOHS  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLET  STEEL  ASSOCOATIOH. 

Wheeling-,  W.  Va,,  December  17,  1888. 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Steel  Association,  held  in  this  cit.v 
today,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimonsly  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  forwarded  to  you  by  wire : 

Whereas  we  have  learned  from  Washington  that  strong  pressure  is 
being  exerted  to  induce  Senate  committee  to  recede  from  ftve-tenths  to 
45  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem  on  blooms,  billets,  etc.,  therefore  we  beg  leave 
to  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  such  recession.  The  wide  and 
unjust  discrimination  against  our  product  in  favor  of  steel  rails  had  been 
our  grievance  for  years,  and  even  your  bill  is  only  a  partial  remedy. 

We  are  entitled  to  full  equalization  with  rails,  as  cost  is  substantially 
the  same,  and  discrimination  against  us  has  always  given  rails  oppres- 
sive advantage  over  us  in  the  ore  and  fuel  markets,  which  steel  rails  virt- 
ually monopolize  and  control.  Under  the  present  duty  over  607,000,000 
pounds  steel,  costing  1  cent  or  less  per  pound,  were  imported  in  one 
year.  Shall  these  importations  be  encouraged  to  continue  and  increase 
and  deprive  existing  American  plants  from  full  employment  of  their 
capacity  I 

This  is  certainly  not  the  pi^nciple  governing  your  committee  that  was 
aniiouneed  in  Senator ^Hiscock's  speech  last  week  in  defense  of  your 
bill.  Even  the  House  committee  believed  in  the  equalization  of  rails  and 
billets  and  so  reported  in  their  bill.  This,  at  least,  was  fair  to  us,  al- 
though we  made  no  contest  against  rails  but  simply  contend  for  what 
is  rightfully  due  as  a  matter  of  justice  between  two  steels  costing  the 
same  to  produce. 

Why  should  one  of  them  have  fifteen  sixty-eight,  and  the  other  half 
that  duty  ?  Sudh  a  discrimination  can  never  be  successfully  defended 
in  or  out  of  the  Senate.  It  is  wholly  wrong  in  principle,  and  we  pro- 
test against  any  possibility  of  being  remanded  in  your  bill  to  our  prea« 
ent  most  unfortunate  condition.  The  supply  of  American-made  billets 
is  ample  for  all  the  demands  of  rod  or  wire  men,  and  prices  constantly 
tending  to  a  lower  level.  Why,  therefore,  should  foreign  importations 
be  encouraged  t 

All  of  which  is  refepectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee. 

Alonzo  Loeing, 

President. 
F.  J.  Hearne, 

Secretary. 
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HOOP  IRON. 
STATEKEHT  OF  WH.  CLABB7S  80V  &  00. 

Ifanmfitciurers  of  Clark  brand  of  iron  and  eteel  hoops,  hands,  Ught  tire,  wagon  box,  tie,, 

Solar  horseshoe  iron. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  CAMERON. 

Solar  Iron  and  Stesi<  Works, 

Pittsburgh,  December  13, 1888. 
Dbar  Sir:  Not  knowing  what\)rovi8ion  has  been  made  for  a  dn^ 
on  steel  hoops  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  we  desire  to  sabmit  fw  yoar  con-* 
sideration  the  proposition  that  they  shonld  not  be  admitted  at  a  lower 
rate  than  hoop  iron.  The  present  daty  of  45  per  cent,  ad  vBlorem  opens* 
the  way  for  andervaloations,  and  sabjects  the  American  manufiEictcirer 
to  an  nujust,  harsh,  and  unreasonable  competition.  A  specific  dnty  not 
lower  than  that  on  hoop  iron  covering  steel-hoops,  hoop^steel,  or  similar 
mannfiactares  of  steel,  woiild  remove  one  of  theineqaallties  of  the  pres^ 
ent  law.  We  are  not  advocates  of  an  excessively  high  tariff^  but  we 
believe  the  question  of  a  just  and  proper  dnty  on  ste^  hoops  and  iron 
or  steel  cotton  ties  should  receive  the  thonglUiful  consideration  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  We  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  your  support 
to  any  measure  that  will  place  these  two  industries  where  tli^y  rightly 
belong,  feeling  as  we  do  that  they  have  now  too  long  been  subjected  to 
an  unfair  disi^mination. 
YoofB,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Clark's  Son  &  Oa 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cameron, 

United  States  SenaU^  WaehmgUmy  D.  0. 


METAL  SCHEDULE. 
STATEMEHT  OF  L  S.  TOHLDTSOV^  07  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  16, 1888. 

DsAR  Sir  :  Beferring  to  my  communication  of  August  last,  addressed 
to  you  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finance,  which  you 
did  me.the  honor  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  Senate  tariff  bill 
and  reports  thereon,  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  several 
sections  in  the  metal  schedule  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill  with  the  classifi'' 
cation^  which  I  think  should  be  further  revised. 

Section  122. — Bound  iron  in  coils  or  rods  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of 
1  inch  in  diameter  is  dutiable  at  1.1  cents  per  pound ;  in  section  150 
wire  rods,  rivet  wire  rods,  etc.,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  square,  or  flat,  in  coils  or  loops,  or  in  any  other  shape,  not 
smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  valued  at  3  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six- 
tenths  of  1  <cent  per  pound. 

The  round  iron  in  coils,  mentioned  in  section  122,  is  identical  in 
gauges,  shape,  and  in  manner  in  putting  in  coils,  with  the  rivet  wire 
rods  in  coils  mentioned  in  section  156,  and  as  there  is  no  way  to  dis* 
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tinguish  between  them,  both  kinds  of  iron  being  valned  an  not  exceed- 
ing 3  cents  per  pound,  and  being  not  less  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  would 
be  classed  and  dutiable  at  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  under  sec- 
tion 150,  a  difference  of  45  per  cent,  in  duty. 

All  iron  of  this  kind  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter 
and  not  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  and  valned  at  3  cents  or  less 
per  pound,  would  be  governed  in  classification  by  Treasury  decision  No. 
5910,  there  being  no  change  in  the  Senate  bill  firom  the  law  of  1883  that 
would  affect  the  decision. 

1  believe  that  sections  122  and  150  should  be  revised,  so  that  one  sec- 
tion would  not  conflict  with  the  other. 

Section  150  also  provides  for  square  wire  rods  in  coils,  or  loops,  or  in 
any  other  shape.  Could  not  this  section  be  construed  to  include  the 
ordinary  one-fourth  and  three-eighths  square-iron  nail  rods  (used  for 
making  hand-made  nails)  which  is  provided  for  under  section  121,  as 
square-iron  bars  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  square,  and  dutiable 
at  1  cent  per  pound  f 

Section  151,  toire, — The  duties  provided  in  this  section  for  iron  and 
steel  wire  ought  to  be  reduced,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : 

Iron  and  steel  wire  of  gauges  from  No.  20  to  No.  36  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing,  which  is  becoming  quite 
a  manufacturing  interest  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  wire  used  is 
steel  wire  of  foreign  manufacture,  there  being  but  one  mill  in  the  United 
States  drawing  the  finer  gauges  of  steel  wire  used  in  this  industry. 

Of  iron  wire  there  are  a  number  of  mills  which  draw  fine  gauges. 
The  foreign  value  of  iron  wire  averages  about  11  cents  per  pound  and 
steel  wire  averages  about  35  cents  per  pound,  ranging  in  cost  from  20 
cents  for  No.  20  wire  gauge  to  50  ceqts  per  pound  for  No.  36  wire  gauge, 
taking  No.  32  gauge  as  the  average  size  used  in  manufacturing  card 
clothing,  the  value  of  the  wire  is  about  35  cents  per  pound,  this  being 
above  10  cents  per  pound  the  duty  would  be  45  per  cent,  ad  valorom,  or 
over  15  cents  per  pound,  and  of  No.  36  gauge,  valued  at  48  to  50  cents 
per  pound,  the  duty  would  be  over  21  cents  per  pound.  Which  is  ex- 
cessive. 

The  duty  on  card  clothing  is  45  cents  per  square  foot,  with  the  duty 
on  the  wire  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  the  duty  is  not  sufficient  on  card 
clothing  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  foreign  and  the  do- 
mestic manufacture. 

Card  clothing  can  be  imported  from  9  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  manufactured  here,  whether  of  leather,  cloth,  or  rubber  foun- 
dation. 

Section  170. — All  manufactures  of  which  copper  is  the  component  part 
of  chief  value  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  under  section 
198  manufactures  of  copper  in  whole  or  in  part,  whether  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  are  dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I>o  not 
these  two  sections  conflict  f 
Yours,  very  truly, 

I.  S*  TOMLINSON, 
No.  526  North  Thirty4hird  street^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Hon.  WiLLiAJf  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  FinancCy  United  States  Senate. 
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MATTING. 
8IATEMEHT  OF  JOHN  KFOBBES,  OF  HEW  YOBK 

DUTY  ON  MATTING,  SECTION  684. 

The  Finance  Oammittee  of  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States^  Waehifigtonj  D.  C.  : 

Gentlemen  :  Under  the  existing  tariff  there  is  a  duty  on  matting  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  has  been  the  duty  on  matting  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  though  daring  that  time  no  matting  has  been  made  in* 
the  United  States. 

The  matting  of  commerce  is  all  made  in  China  and  Japan,  by  the 
cheapest  kind  of  labor  and  on  hand-looms,  and  hitherto  no  manufact- 
urer has  been  able  to  compete  here  with  the  cheap  labor  of  China  and 
Japan.  Becently,  however,  a  Mr.  Isaac  Lindsley,  of  Pawtucket,  B.  I., 
has  invented  fi  power-loom  for  making  this  matting  by  machinery,  and 
letters  patent  have  been  applied  for  in  the  United  States,  the  claims 
allowed,  and  the  letters  patent  about  to  issne. 

A  company  known  as  the  Mitchell  Manufactoring  Company  of  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  has  taken  ont  a  license  to  use  these  looms  and  has  begun 
mannfactoring  at  that  place,  and  has  set  up  twenty-five  looms,  which 
are  capable  of  making  a  roll — say  40  yards — of  matting  per  day  each. 

This  invention  has  been  made  and  this  industry  has  been  begun  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  company  would  receive  such  protection  as  has 
for  a  long  time  been  given.  Under  the  existing  tariff  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  placed  upon  the  straw  which  is  used  in  making  mat- 
ting, the  straw  being  imported  and  dutiable  as  an  unmanufactured  an- 
enamerated  article  under  section  2513.  It  is  important  to  this  new 
indnstry  that  it  should  receive  more  than  the  protection  at  present  ex- 
isting. It  is  also  important  that  the  duty  on  raw  material  should.be 
lednced,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  use  for  its  existence. 

We  learn,  however,  that  the  present  bill,  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
your  committee,  proposes  to  make  the  matting  free.  Toucan  see  that 
under  such  circumstances  such  a  tariff  would  practically  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  this  infant  industry. 

A  special  reason  why  this  company  and  the  inventor's  patent  should 
receive  protection  in  the  United  States  is  thai  it  is  impossible,  under 
existing  laws,  to  obtain  patents  for  this f  invention  in  China  or  Japan, 
and  there  is  no  protection  there  whatever  for  the  inventor.  So  that 
tliese  new  power-loonis  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  compete  not 
only  against  the  cheap  labor  of  China  and  Japan  but  would  also  have 
to  compete  against  themselves  in  those  countries,  for  I  am  informed  that 
parties  are  now  waiting  to  obtain  copies  of  the  patents  and  drawings 
to  make  thes^  looms  to  take  them  to  China  and  Japan.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  case  that  should  especially  commend  itself  to  the  Senate  and 
Congress,  and  they  should  see  that  proper  protection  is  given  to  this  in- 
dosUy  and  to  the  inventor. 

The  house  of  Bnssell  Company,  of  China,  with  which  I  am  connected, 
has  been  doing  business  in  China  for  more  than  fifty  years.  They  have 
branches  now  at  Shanghai  and  Hong-Eong.  Our  house  is,  and  for  a 
long  time  has  been,  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  mattings.  I,  myself, 
have  lived  in  China  and  am  familiar  with  the  business  there,  and  by 
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reason  of  my  knowledge  of  the  matting  business  and  of  th|3  importance 
of  tliese  power-looms,  I  have  become  interested  in  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Lindsley  and  have  eg^pended  a  oonaiderable  amount  of  money  in  the 
business  of  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  manufact- 
ure in  the  United  States. 
Hoping  that  this  matter  may  receive  your  favorable  attention,  I  am, 
Tours,  very  truly, 

John  M.  Forbes, 

Wall  Street^  New  York  City. 
Charles  C.  Bbaman, 

Of  Counsel^  52  WcM  Street. 
December  20, 1888. 


CHAIR  CANE. 
STATEMEHT  07  B.  80UT0  &  CO.,      • 

ManuffUitur^m  of  chairs  and  furniture  far  expariy  No^  138  Froni  streeU 
PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  EVARTS. 

New  York,  December  17, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  concern  in  this 
country  trying  to  have  the  import  duties  increased  on  split  rattans, 
chair  cane,  and  reeds,  and  as  we  are  manufacturers  of  goods  where 
above  articles,  aud  especially  imported  chair  cane,  are  used,  and  as 
our  export  trade,  already  hampered  with  the  actual  duty  on  said  cane, 
would  be  killed  if  the  said  duties  were  higher,  and  would  compel  us  to 
close  a  factory  where  we  give  employment  to  over  a  hundred  hands,  we 
beg  to  address  yod,  with  the  earnest  request  to  use  all  your  valuable 
influence  against  said  increase  of  duty  on  the  articles  mentioned. 

We  have  to-day  to  flght  hard  in  order  to  get  some  of  the  trade  in 
South  America  that  ^ould  go  to  Europe  if  our  prices  were  any  higher, 
and  are  convinced  that  there  would  be  no  more  chairs  exported  from 
this  country  if,  in  ihe  interest  of  one  or  two  concerns,  the  duties  were 
made  higher.  Tl^e  duty  today  is  10  per  cent., a&d  it  seems  to  us  it  is 
high  enough  to  protect  the  only  two  or  three  manufacturers  of  cane  in 
the  United 'States. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you  may  do  towards  protect- 
ing our  interests  and  those  of  more  than  one  hundred  concerns  who 
manufactute  goods,  using  imported  cane,  imported  reeds,  and  imported 
iSplit  rattans. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

B.  SOUTO  &  Co. 

Hon.  Wm.  Evarts, 

United  States  Senate^  Waahingtoni  D.  C. 
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HATTERS'  FURS. 

STATEKEHT  OF  JOSEPH  J.  ASCH,  OF  SOUTH  VOBWALX,  OOHH. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HAWLEY. 

South  Nobwalk,  Conn.,  December  10, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  Hatters'  furs  is  a  manufactured  article  and  at  present  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

I  am  informed  that  an  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  have  ^<  earroted 
skins  "  admitted  duty  free. 

When  skins  are  earroted  they  become  hatters'  furs,  and  admitting 
them  free  would  be  equivalent  to  the  placing  of  ^^  hatters'  furs  upon  the 
free  list."    Such  action  would  destroy  our  industry  of  manufacturing 
hatters'  furs  in  this  country.    In  this  State  we  now  have  four  factories  • 
engaged  in  this  industry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Asoh. 

Qen.  Jos.  B.  Hawley, 

United  States  Senator,  Washinffton,  D.  0. 


CHICORY. 
STATEMEHT  OF  OAUFOBiriA  CHICOBT  WORKS. 

Stockton,  Cai..,  December  6,  1888.    • 

Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  place  before  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  chicory,  being  as  concise  as  possible. 

In  1872  we  commenced  business,  when  the  duty  was  5  cents  per 
pound.  At  that  time  there  were  four  chicory  factories  in  operation  on 
thia  coast ;  later  on  three  more  were  built. 

In  1874,  when  they  wei*e  all  doing  a  profitable  business,  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound ;  within  one  year  after  the  reduction  all 
these  factories,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  were  com}>elled  to  cease 
operations,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  importers  of  Oerman  chic- 
ory. 

We  continued  manufacturing  to  a  limited  extent  from  year  to  year, 
at  a  loss,  in  hopes  that  we  might  succeed  in  having  the  duty  again 
raised  to  at  least  2^  or  3  cents  per  pound. 

In  1881  other  interested  parties,  together  with  ourselves,  had  astrong 
petition  prepared,  signed  by  the  governor.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
board  of  trade  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  prominent  business  men 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  State,  to  increase  the  duty  to  3  c6nts.  and 
finally  succeeded  in  having  the  same  raised  to  2  cents  (present  duty). 
In  lieu  of  taking  the  duty  off^  to  fully  protect  the  manufacturer  it  should 
be  increased  to  at  least  2^  cents  per  pound,  when  factories  in  Califor- 
nia could  then,  with  its  acreage  of  low  lands,  more  than  supply  th^ 
United  States, 
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The  following  flgnies  show  the  exact  cost  delivered  at  cars  or  boat  in 
Stockton,  oar  shipping  point : 

Boots  out  and  dried  delivered  at  factory 2.50 

Mannfaotnring,  allowing  for  loss  in  roasting 1.67 

Barrels  or  packages .25 

Transportation  to  cars  or  boat 07^ 

Total 4.49i 

Making  the  cost  4.49J  cents  per  pound,  which,  at  the  flgore  we  are 
now  receiving,  4^  cents  per  poand  in  lots  of  over  50  barrels  and  4|  cents 
for  less  quantities,  leaves  no  margin  for  profit,  particularly  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  we  have  over  $200,000  invested. 

We  give  employment  during  the  year  to  from  300  to  350  laborersy 
cultivating  the  roots  and  manufacturing  same  into  chicory. 

We  are  now  supplying  almost  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  with  a  large 
demand  from  the  Western  States  east  of  the  Bockies. 

The  industry  is  an  important  one  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  duty  as  sug- 
gested, which  would  guaranty  a  living  profit. 

Not  wishing  to  encroach  further  on  your  valuable  time,  with  the  hope 
that  you  may  be  able  to  aid  us  in  securing  a  more  reasonable  rate  of 
tariff, 

We  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

BAomcANN  &  BBAia>T. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Au>BiGH,    . 

United  States  Senate,  Waahingtanj  D.  0. 


CHAIR  CANE. 

STATEMEHT  OF  OBDWAT  MANITFACTUSIHG  OOMPAHT. 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  BY  SENATOR  DAWES. 

Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  December  17, 1888. 
'     Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to 
increase  the  duty  on  reeds  and  chair  cane  in  the  tariff  bill  now  in  the 
course  of  preparation  in  the  Senate. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  regarding 
this  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  importance  to  us,  among  the  thousands  of 
others  throughout  our  land.  The  present  duty,  10  per  cent,  on  the 
above-named  articles,  we  were  in  hopes  would  be  removed.  Any 
proposition  to  increase  this  duty  ought  to  be  met  with  fair  and  straight- 
forward reasons  why  such  a  measure  should  not  be  favored.  Kindly 
pardon  us  for  entering  into  the  details,  as  a  few  words  of  explanation 
here  wilUgive  you  some  ideas,  if  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  them, 
of  the  methods  and  condition  of  the  reed  and  cane  industry. 

Both  reeds  and  cane  are  made  from  rattan,  the  latter  being  imported 
from  Singapore  and  the  islands  in  that  vicinity,  and  it  is  admitted  to 
the  United  States  duty  free. 

Gane  is  the  outside  of  rattan  cut  into  various  widths  and  thicknesses. 
Beeds  are  the  inside  or  pith  of  the  same  cut  into  different  sizes.    It 
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would  appear  hardly  proper  to  call  cane  and  reeds  manafactored  articles, 
as  they  are  ueyer  used  by  the  consumer  in  this  raw  condition,  but  re- 
qaire  from  two  to  three  times  as  mnch  cost  of  labor  directly  upon  them^ 
saying  nothing  about  other  materials  and  labor  with  which  tbey  are 
always  combined.  In  a  so-called  reed  chair  the  cost  of  the  reeds  and 
cane  we  find  to  average  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the 
chair.  We  mention  these  items  about  chairs  as  this  is  in  our  line  of 
business,  but  should  think  the  ratio  would  be  as  much  in  other  mann- 
fEbctures* 

In  this  country  reeds  and  cai^e  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 
children's  carriages,  whips,  brooms,  baskets,  saddles,  harnesses,  etc., 
employing  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  State  in  our  Union  which  is  not  represented  in  the  above-named  in- 
dustries. 

The  business  of  reed  an<)  cane  manufacture  has  in  the  past  been  a 
very  profitable  ooe  for  the  manufacturers,  as  they  practically  govern 
the  market.  The  10  per  cent,  duty  now  on  works  quite  effectively,  keep- 
ing out  nearly  all  except  the  poorer  qualities,  which  are  not  made  to 
any  extent  in  this  country.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  advance  in 
duty  is  of  course  to  protect  the  reed  and  chair  cane  industry  generally, 
in  which  there  are  several  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  country. 
While  this  sounds  well  it  is  deceiving  in  the  extreme.  The  rattan  is  all 
imported.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  United  States^  so  there 
is  no  point  of  competition  in  the  production  of  the  material.  The  real 
object  is  that  the  manufacturers  of  reed  and  cane  from  rattan  shall 
-have  further  protection.  A  close  and  careful  estimate  shows  that  there 
are  about  twenty-five  complete  machines  (two  in  a  set)  engaged  in  this 
industry.  Prices  for  the  machines  are  from  $700  to  $1,000,  so  that  an  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  machinery  would  be  $25,000 — 
call  it  $50,000.  Allowing  eight  men  at  a  machine,  you  have  a  large  es- 
timate of  cost  of  machinery  and  labor  employed.  This  business  is  con- 
trolled by  a  few  of  the  larger  houses^  four  of  them,  forming  a  combina- 
tion, determine  what  the  prices  shall  be  here.  They  also  have  such  a 
grip  on  business  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  of  the  rattan  direct.  The  injustice  of  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  is,  we  trust,  apparent,  for  the  business  is  now  a  monopoly, 
prices  controlled  by  a  combination  of  a  few  manufacturers,  and  they 
now  desire  to  increase  their  profit. 

There  probably  never  has  been  a  monopoly  more  exacting  and  ava- 
ricious than  this  reed  and  cane  monopoly  as  it  now  exists.  Please  ex- 
cuse the  length  of  this  letter,  but  we  could  not  in  justice  to  ourselves 
let  such  an  opportunity  pass  without  uttering  our  protest.  Trusting 
that  the  matter  presented  will  merit  your  perusal  and  attention,  we 
are,  yours,  respectfully, 

OkDWAT  MANUPAOTUBINa  COMPANY. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
108  TAB 
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COCOA  MATTING  AND  MATS.* 

MEMOBIAL  FEOM  ICAlTOFAqTnSEBS. 

Hon.  Nblson  W.  Ajldbigh, 

Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate . 

I  send  herewith  a  written  statement  against  the  proposed  increase  Ox 
duty  on  cocoa  matting  and  mats. 

There  is  also  submitted  herewith  a  sworn  statement  containing  original 
invoices^  bill  of  lading,  etc.,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement  as  to. costs 
and  quantities  of  importations  as  compared  with  American  manu£act- 
ares,  which  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  your  committee,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  not  made  public,  as  it  contains  matters  which  we 
think  should  be  justly  regarded  as  proper  business  secrets ;  if  it  can  not 
be  so  regarded  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  it  returned.* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  as  yet  copies  of  statements  or  testi- 
mony against  us  in  favor  of  an  increase,  and  therefore  only  answer 
what  was  said  on  that  side  of  the  question  in  the  House. . 

If  the  statements  made  by  others  to  your  committee,  to  which  you  re* 
ferred  in  our  interview,  are  .at  variance  with  the  facts  we  state  your 
committee  has  been  misled.  The  facts  showii  in  our  papers  are  within 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  who,  by  his  position  as  mana- 
fiacturer  and  importer,  is  fully  qualified  to  speak  on  thcsubject ;  indeed, 
no  one  except  your  memorialist  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  accompanying  letter,  from  a  committee  of  the  Mat-makers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  shows  the  position  of  that  association  at  the  time  It 
bears  date,  and  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  laborers,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  in  our  employ.  As  between  the  laborers,  who 
have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  feicts,  and  your  memorialists,  who 
have,  the  latter  are  better  qualified  to  speak. 

The  papers  herewith  submitted  show  conclusively  that  the  importa- 
tion of  these  articles  has  largely  decreased,  and  the  home  manufacture 
largely  increased  under  the  present  tariff  during  the  past  ten  years.  If 
the  duty  is  increased  it  will  stop  importation,  and  thus  not  only  work 
ii^ustice  to  us,  who,  as  American  manufacturers,  have  invested  a  part  of 
their  money  abroad,  but  also  incommode  those  who  wish  to  buy  the  ex- 
pensive imported  article. 

The  present  duty  should  not  be  increased  above  the  present  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  upon  the  basis  of  a  specific  duty  should  not 
be  made  to  exceed  4  cents  per  square  yard  on  cocoa  matting,  and  not  to 
exceed  2  cents  per  square  foot  on  cocoa  mats,  if  even  so  high  a  rate 
should  be  laid  on  the  latter. 

,      Yours,  respectfully, 


Tq  the  Finance  Committee^  Senate  of  the  United  Statee,  Waehington,  Z).  G.  : 
The  undersigned,  the  largest  manafactarers  of  cocoa  matting  and  mats  in  the 

United  States,  respectfully  protest  against  the  proposed  increase  in  the  tariff  on 

cocoa  or  coir  matting  or  mats. 
We  have  noted  the  fact  that  such  increase  was  proposed  by  your  committee^  but 

have  had  no  information  as  to  the  statements,  testimony,  ur  reasons  given  before  yoo 

upon  which  you  base  the  proposed  increase. 
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By  your  bill  it  is  piopoMd.for  the  first  time  in  tariff  legidstion  of  tfaiH  wahttj,  to 
pzoviae  apecifioally  for  coooa  matdng  or  mats.    The  present  tariff  reads : 

"Schedule  N-^^mndriee :  Floor  mattiDg  and  floor  mats,  exclasively  of  vegetable  6ab> 
Stances,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem/' 

We  are  now  paying  abont  t^  a  roll  on  each  roll  of  50  yards  of  ^ir  matting  1  yard 
wide.  This  is  equivalent  to  ^  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  yard ;  under  vour  bill,  pro- 
posing a  speoifio  dntv  of  10  ceuts  per  square  yard  for  mattiug,  we  will  pay  a  duty 
equivalent  to  abont  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  an  advance  of  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  present  rate,  as  appears  by  the  affidavit,  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  annexed 
aohednle. 

Upon  mats  we  now  pay  1.61  cents  per  square  yard.  Under  your  bill  you  propose  to 
advance  this  to  5  cents  per  square  yard,  an  advance  equal  to  a  duty  of  about  62  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  more  than  three  times  the  present  rate,  as  appears  by  said  schedule. 

Upon  mattine  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  equal  to  a. specific  duty  of  4  cents 
per  square  yara ;  on  mats,  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  equal  to  a 
apecino  duty  of  1.61  cents,  or,  say,  as  an  outside  limit,  If  cents  per  square  fiM>t. 

Having  been  unable,  as  above  stated,  to  secure  at  the  time  of  writing,  copies  of 
any  of  the  statements  or  testimony  which  we  have  recently  heard  was  made  before 
yonr  committee  by  those  who  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  these  importa- 
tions, we  are,  therefore,  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  has  been  elaimed. 

We  do  know  that  a  certain  statement,  appeariifg  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
used  in  the  House  July  17, 1888  (Congressional  Record,  pp.  6944«  6945  of  which  copy 
marked  Ex.  1  is  hereto  annexed),  purporting  to  be  signed  by  W.  &  J.  Sloane  and 
others  (the  genuineness  of  which  as  to  the  signatures  of  the  firm  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
and  Lynn  A  Pettit,  we  question),  is  misleading  and  untrue.  It  totally  misrepresents 
the  costs  per  yard  in  labor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  im]K>rted  matting. 
It  does  not  purport  to  give  a  verified  statement  by  an  v  person  who  claims  to  have 
ever  manufactured  in  India,  or  who  shows  himself  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

For  the  information  of  your  committee,  but  not  for  publication,  there  is  submitted 
herewith  a  sworn  statement,  giving  facts  and  figures,  which  utterly  contradict  the 
statements  made  in  the  said  memorial.  This  sworn  statement  and  the  exhibits  an- 
nexed contain  our  proper  business  secrets,  and  we  therefore  specially  request  that 
they  be  not  disclosed  and  published  by  yonr  committee. 

Any  statement  that  may  have  been  made  (of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant)  by 
any  committee  claiming  to  represent  the  Mat-Makers'  Association,  or  other  laborers, 
must  have  been  made  m>m  necessity  and  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

As  the  largest  American  manufactnren  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the  business  in 
this  country,  we  feel  fully  qualified  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

The  only  foreign  manufacturer  regularly  sending  such  cocoa  matting  or  mats  to 
this  country  is  James  Darragh,  of  our  firm,  who  owns  a  small  factory  at  Rappee,  East 
India. 

We  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cocoa  mattings  and  mats  in 
this  country.  We  employ  upwards  of  two  hundred  men  at  our  factory  in  Brooklyn, 
£.  D.  No  other  manufacturers  employ  to  exceed,  as  we  are  informed,  more  than  one- 
half  this  number. 

The  imported  mattings  do  not  compete  with  the  domestic.  They  are  a  high  grade, 
hand-maae,  fancy  article,  more  expensive  than  American  goods.  The  price  of  the 
imported  article  princinally  sold  here,  but  in  limited  quantities,  is  abont  65  cents  a  ' 
yard ;  the  average  of  the  domestic  article,  principally  and  very  largely  sold  here,  is 
50  cents.  In  selfing  in  this  market  our  discount  on  the  domestic  is  much  larger  thiua 
on  the  foreign  article. 

The  tot-al  importation  for  the  last  three  years  was  about  2,700  rolls  of  coir  matting. 
The  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  is  equivalent  to  less  than  the 
work  of  five  laborers.  One  man  can  manufacture  here  nine  rolls  per  week,  and  the 
importation,  therefore,  represents  the  product  of  the  labor  of  five  men  on  matting. 
About  325  dozen  foreign  coir  mats  are  sold  in  this  market  per  ^ear,  against  25,000 
doxen  manufactured  and  sold  here.  The  labor  on  the  imported  coir  mats  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  work  of  three  laborers  more.  Thus,  to  protect  eight  workmen,  who  do  not 
and  can  not  make  similar  expensive  hand-made  articles,  and  who  thus  dd  not  com- 
pete with  the  American  workman,  the  request  was  made  in  the  House  and  has  been 
repeated  and  allowed  by  your  committee,  by  which  the  tariflf  has  been  increased  on 
oocoa  or  coir  mats  and  matting  from  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  10 
cents  and  5  cents  on  mattine  and  mats,  respectively,  equal  to  a  50  and  65  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  dut3%  respectively.  If  these  or  any  increased  rates  be  finally  allowed, 
the  only  foreign  factory  regularly  sending  such  mats  or  matting  to  this  conntrv,  which 
was  established  by  an  American  manufacturer  in  India  upon  the  faith  of  and  relying 
npon  the  present  tariff  law,  will  be  cut  off  from  a  market  in  this  country. 

This  request  can  not  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the  ground  that  the  smaller 
mannfaotnrers  wish  to  exclude  these  imported  articles  altogether  which  do  not  com- 
pete with  tkem.  but  the  exclusion  of  which  perhaps  may,  they  think,  increase  their 
aaloSy  by  oompelling  purchasers  to  take,  if  they  will,  the  cheaper  American  article. 
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.  The  totftl  importations  have  decreased  and  the  American  mannfaotom  laigely  in- 
creased donnff  ten  years.    Last  year  they  were— 

Matting: 

Imported,  average  for  three  years  last  past rolls..    2,700 

Domestic  manufaotore  for  three  years  last  past ...do...  12,000 

Mats: 

Imported,  average  sold  daring  ten  years  last  past dosen..        235 

Domestic,  average  sold  during  ten  years  last  past do. ..  25,000 

Ten  years  ago  the  importations  were  larger  than  American  mannfactores. 

The  memorialists  claim  that  their  works  are  running  on  half  time.  Our  works  are 
not,  and  ours  are  the  largest.  We  are  all  beginning  %o  feel  a  dullness  due  to  the  com- 
petition which  we  meet  from  penitentiary-made  goods,  which  are  being  sold  at  con* 
dderably  less  than  can  be  manufactured  by  £ree  Tabor. 

The  warden  of  the  Pennsylvania  Western  Penitentiary  is  ofifering  cocoa  matting 
and  mats  at  a  discount  such  as  no  American  manufacturer  can  afford  to  give,  and  is 
doing  serious  injury  to  our  business,  especially  in  the  West.  The  competition  Is  not 
with  Indian  goods.  We  do  not  now  import  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  cocoa 
matting  we  did  some  years  aso.  the  fact  beins  that  the  only  imported  matting  which 
we  can  sell  is  the  high-priced  fancy  article  of  peculiar  yam  that  is  worked  by  hand. 
That  is  not  made  in  this  country,  and  does  not  compete  with  domestic  goods. 

We,  therefore,  reepeotfiilly  request  that  the  committee  will  make  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff  which  will  prevent  buyers  in  this  countrjr  frpm  purchasing  the  forel^ 
article  sold  here  in  very  limited  quantity,  if  they  so  desire,  upon  the  unfounded  claim 
that  thereby  eight  American  laborers  will  be  protected  in  the  mannfactore  of  fancy 
imported  articles  in  which  they  are  not  now  engaged. 

Upon  the  facts  conclusively  established  the  duty  might  well  be  reduced  rather  than 
increased. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  Wild  &.  Co.  (Henry  Mackay,  Attomejf)» 

DaBi^agh  &  Small. 

The  American  Cocoa  Matting  Compast  (per  T.  Hoyie). 

New  York,  December  15, 1888. 


Exhibit  1. 

Mr.  LoDOB.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  claose  '*  floor 
matting  and  floor  mats,  exclusively  of  vegetable  substances,  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem," the  following : 

^'Provided,  That  on  mats  or  mattings  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  cocoa  yam  or  cocoa 
fiber  or  rattan,  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  mat- 
tings." 

Mr.  Lodge.  My  amendment  to  the  amendment  provides  that  the  duty  on  mats  or 
matting  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  cocoa  yam,  or  cocoa  fiber,  or  rattan,  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  oh  matting. 
I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  industry,  not  a  large  industry,  has  hud  hard 
work  to  live  between  competition  of  our  own  prisons  and  the  competition  ofcoolv 
labor  of  India.  This  is  an  amendment  offered  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  mat-makers'  union  to  equalize  prices  of  labor  here  and 
in  England ;  and  I  desire  simply  io  put  on  record  their  statement  of  the  case  and  of  the 
comparative  wages  paid  in  India  and  in  this  countrv,  showing  that  a  failure  to  re- 
lieve these  men  will  destroy  the  industry,  compel  them  to  seek  other  employment, 
and  give  the  entire  market  to  the  Calcutta  manufacturers. 

The  statement  to  which  I  have  referred  is  as  follows : 

"July  10,  1888. 

*'Dbar  Sib  :  We  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  'Mat  Makers'  Protective  As- 
sociation '  in  their  effort  to  have  the  duty  adjusted,  that  their  labor  may  be  protected 
from  unequal  competition  with  the  cooly  labor  of  India  and  the  convict  labor  of 
Europe.  The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  does  not  equalize  the  oost  of 
foreign  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  country  engaged  in  our  industry,  and  for  several 
years  our  factories  have  been  running  on  half  time,  not  having  a  market  for  our  fuU 
production. 

**  The  annexed  schedule  shows  the  relative  cost  of  cocoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting 
made  here  and  in  India,  and  from  this  exhibit  you  will  f*ee  that  it  takes  a  specific  duty 
of  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  to  place 
American  labor  and  capital  on  a  par  with  foreign.    We  therefore  hope  you  wiu  use 
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every  eShrt  to  have  the  tariff  bill  so  ai^ended  as  to  provide  for  a  specific  dnty  of  10 
cents  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  made  ^rholly 
or  in  part  of  cocoa  yam,  or  cocoa  fiber,  or  rattan,  and  that  cocoa  yam,  cocoa  fib^, 
ud  rattan  remain  on  the  free-list. 
"  Yonrs,  very  respectfully, 

"  W.  A  J.  Sloans,  Ne^r  York. 

**  Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  Boston. 

"Lynn  &,  Pcttit,  Philadelphia. 

"Frank  Grbsnland,  Brooklyn. 

'' jABfss  Sloane'8  Sons,  West  Farms. 

"  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York." 


JSMMt  showing  comparative  cost  of  cocoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting  made  here  and  in  India,* 


No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

COCOA  MAn. 

Grade  IC: 

C/€mt,  madftln  AmeiiQ%  per  dosen...... 

$8.38 

$10.88 

$13.51 

C^oet,  mnde In  Tndlft,  per  dmen..... ........ 

8.98 
4.60 

4.76 
5.50 

5.80 

6.00 

Total 

8.88 
10.85 

10.26 

iao8 

12.40 

OxBd^S: 

fleet,  made  in  Amerlea,  per  deien...... 

15.07 

Coft,  made  in  TimHa,  th^t  desen , - ^^ 

5.70 
4.50 

7.06 
&50 

8.82 

6.00 

Total 

10.20 

.86 
4.47 

.80 
5.11 

12.56 

.82 
5.56 

'  1.10 
6.84 

14.92 

OradelC:                               ^'^ 

Coto^  lAlmr  (Tf^d^A),  mf^Mnff  1  doeen 

1.00 

Coet;  U>tvr  (Ameii'ca).  mafinff  1  doien« 

6.78 

OradeE: 

Cn^  laimr  (Tflflji^)  makinir  1  deien 

L32 

rsoftj  l^htfr  (Ameftea),  nakingl  deten 

7.62 

COCOA  MATTING. 

Grade  A: 

Fifty  y»4ip  A^,  fn#4^  fn  A^^^ 

21.75 

14.21 

JPlfUMB  centaipeciflo  dnty  i>er  sqnare  yard  to  equalise  oost... 

7.50 

Total 

21,71 

OompanOive  cost  of  labor. 
GndeAt 

Cost,  labor  (India),  for  making  80  Tarda 

2.75 

Coeti  labor  (Ameri'oa),  for  ma£lng '50  yards.... 

8.20 

*The  freight  charges  to  New  York  are  included  in  the  ooet  of  ladi*  goods. 
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Mat  Maksbs'  Protectivb  Association, 

Brooklyn,  ;^.  T.,  Maj/ 11, 1888. 

Dbar  Sirs  :  It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  a  oircolar  has  been  iapued  on 
behalf  of  the  Mat  Makere*  Protective  AjBsooiation  and  distribnted  to  the  membera  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  asking  their  empa- 
thy and  aid  in  regard  to  two  evils  which  beset  onr  trade,  namely,  coolie  (Hindoo) 
labor  and  convict  labor,  signed  by  D.  J.  Camen,  president,  and  J.  J.  Connolly,  sec- 
retary. 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  a  committee  of  the  Mat  Makers'  Protective  Association,  do 
hereby  state  that  the  said  circular  has  been  issued  without  the  knowledge  or  aathor- 
ity  of  the  Mat  Makers*  Protective  Association  as  a  body  and  further,  that  the  said 
circular  as  regardH  coolie  (Hindoo)  labor  is  entirely  false  and  misleading. 

You  will  also  see  by  the  inclosed  letter  from  one  of  the  importers  of  cocoa  matting, 
and  also  member  of  the  firm  referred  to  in  the  circular,  that  the  statements  are  false 
in  every  particular.  And  we  request  you,  as  a  committee  of  the  Interstate  Associa- 
tion, that  on  your  next  visit  to  Washington  you  will  present  these  facts  to  any  Con- 
f^ssman  or  Senator  who  may  use  said  circular  as  an  argument  against  the  only  bill 
indorsed  by  the  MatMiBikers'  Protective  Association,namely ,  the  O'Neill  bill  (to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  convict-made  goods  from  one  State  to  another),  and  by  doing 
so  you  will  receive  the  sincere  thanus  of  the  members  of  the  Mat  Mak^  Protective 
Association. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBRRT  J.  SUITB, 

'  Henry  B.  Adams, 
CommitUe  Mat  Makers  Protective  AseodaHcm, 
Messrs.  Dk  Mbna  and  Mason, 

Cammttee*of  the  Interstate  Aasoi^tiim  of  New  York,  ^ 
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CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

PB0IE8T  07  BEPBEBEHTATIVES  IV  THE  PIFTIETH  COHOBE88. 

House  of  Bepbesentatiyes,  United  States,  ' 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  10, 1888. 
HoNOSABLB  Sib:  The  nndersigned,  Bepresentativea  in  the  Fiftieth 
Gongress  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  respectfully  proteBt  against  any 
fturther  redaction  of  the  rates  now  fixed  by  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Sen- 
ate sabstitate''  npon  crockery  and  glassware. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Wm.  Walteb  Phelps. 
James  Buchanan. 
Geo.  Hibes. 
John  Kban,  Jb. 
Hebman  Lehlbach. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Ohairmeun  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate. 


SUGAR  OF  MILK. 

STATBMEVT  01^  AHBSICAV  KUK  SUGAR  COMPAHT. 

BUBLINGTON,  Vt.,  December  17, 1888. 

For  several  years  the  American  Milk  Sngar  Company  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  establish  the  mannfactare  of  milk  sugar  in  this  country. 
They  have  now  succeeded,  so  far  as  the  perfection  of  their  process  is  cou- 
cemed,  and  we  submit  herewith  a  small  sample  of  the  milk  sngar  made 
by  them  as  a  proof  that  their  product  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  has 
ever  been  imported. 

This  snccess  has  not  been  achieved  without  very  great  expense  on 
their.part,  and  has  only  been  accomplished  by  persistent  and  untiring 
investigation  and  experiment.  They  were  encouraged  to  persist  in  the 
attempt  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  proportion  of  milk  su^ar  used  in 
the  world  is  used  in  the  United  States,  and  the  belief  that  with  the 
facilities  we  had  in  this  country  for  obtaining  the  material  from  which 
the  sugar  is  manufactured,,  the  whey  from  cheese  factories,  that  Xhe 
manufacture  would  be  profitable  and  the  business  stable. 

It  was  also  evident  that  the  business  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  country,  in  making  profitable  use  of  what  was 
heretofore  a  waste  product,  and  so  indirectly  being  of  much  benefit  to 
that  class  of  our  agricultural  population.  The  company  also  had  a  laud- 
able pride  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  what  had  heretofore  been 
many  times  unsuccessfully  attempted,  for  all  previous  efforts,  and  they 
had  been  many,  to  manufacture  milk  sugar  in  this  country  had  ended 
in  failure. 

The  company  had  hoped  that  when  their  process  was  perfected,  there 
would  be  no  further  obstacle  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
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ness.  The  process^  as  already  stated,  has  been  proved  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  bat  a  new  feature  has  entered  into  the  problem,  wh'ch 
threatens  to  overthrow  the  business  of  the  company,  and  to  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  This  is  the  endeavor  of  the.  foreign 
makers  of  this  article  to  crush  the  manufacture  of  milk  sugar  in  this 
country  by  reducing  the  price  below  any  possible  margin  of  profit. 

Allow  us  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  the  inclosed  report  of  the 
average  price  of  milk  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  for  the  last  three 
years.  You  will  note  that  in  the  first  half  of  1886  the  price  was  27  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  it  began  to  decline,  and 
that  in  the  first  half  of  1887  it  was  but  18  cents  per  pounds  It  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  1886  that  we  first  offered  our  refined  sugar  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  this  accounts  for  the  sudden  fall  ih  price.  Since  that  time  the 
price  has  gradually  been  reduced,  until  it  has  reached  the  low  figure  of 
15  cents  for  the  last  six  months,  and  we  know  that  foreign  makers  have 
offered  it  considerably  below  this  price  for  large  contracts.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  manufacture  in  this  country  is  soon  to  be  crushed  out, 
and  that  they  will  then  be  able  to  restore  prices,  and  they  are  certainly 
'  quite  correct  in  their  reasoning. 

We  believe  that  it  must  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  investigator 
thsCt  the  manufacture  of  such  an  article  in  this  country  should  have  the 
aid  of  such  a  duty  as  would  give  a  fair  profit  on  the  investment  and 
skill  used,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on  a  level  with  other  articles  that 
are  so  protected. 

We  solicit  your  interest  in  this  matter,  and  trust  you  will  do  what 
you  can  to  have  such  provision  made  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  You  are  already  aware  that  this  company  is  made  up  of  Bur- 
lington men  almost  exclusively,  and  that  its  success  will  be  conducive 
to  the  prospeiity  of  our  city  and  our  State. 

We  ask  for  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  crude  and  10  cents 
per  pound  on  the  refined  milk  sugar. 

Wm.  a.  Obombie, 
Geo.  H.  Mobbe, 

A.  E.  BiGHABDSON, 

W.  J.  Van  Patten, 
E.  W.  Peck, 
T.  S.  Peck, 

JDireetars. 


Average  price  of  refined  milk  svgar  in  the  Kew  York  market  an  dates  a»  beJcm, 


Bate. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

•TaDiuiry  to  Jjum,  1886  .................. 

27 
18 
16 

Jaly  to  December,  1886 

22 

January  to  Jnne,  1887  r^r-....i,-r-r-...-. 

July  to  December,  1887 

17 

.TAnnni»v  to  JniM.  1888 ..^. ...... 

JoIt  to  December.  1888 

1$ 

Prices  fdmished  by  Heasrs.  StaQman  St  Fnlton,  importeraol  drags,  10  Gold  street,  New  Tork. 
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SPECTACLES. 

STATEMENT  OF  8PEHCEA   OPTICAL  MAETFF ACTUBIHO  COKPAVT. 

New  Yobk,  December  14, 1888. 
To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Tariff: 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  and  importers  of  optical  goods  re- 
spectfully represent,  that  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steel 
spectacles  and  eye-glasses  In  titie  year  1861,  and  soon  thereafter  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  all  optical  goods  in  all  materials  suitable 
for  that  purpose.  At  that  time  scarcely  any  spectacles  or  eye-glasses 
were  made  in  this  country,  except  gold  and  silver. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  makers  we  were  com- 
pelled to  devise  and  invent  machinery  to  overcome  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor  between  Europe  and  this  country. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  six  or  seven  other  Arms  con^menced  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country,  and  continue  the  same  at 
this  time.  Through  the  competition  between  these  manufacturers  the 
price  of  these  goods  have  been  materially  reduced. 

The  former  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  steel  spectacles  was  $9  per  dozen ; 
they  are  now  sold  for  $3.  A  cheap  grade  of  rubber  eye-glasses,  Which 
formerly  sold  for  $3  per  dozen,  are  now  being  sold  for  50  cents  per  dozen, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  fraction  over  4  cents  per  pair.  Notwithstand- 
ing strong  home  competition,  we  are  confronted  with  a  foreign  article 
at  a  still  less  figure  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the 
alleged  valuation.  For  example,  one  of  our  competitors  (of  foreign 
birth),  not  being  satisfied  to  manufacture  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  on 
the  European  plan,  has  caused  American  machinery  to  be  made  of  the 
latest  improved  designs  and  patterns,  surreptitiously  obtained,  thereby 
securing  a  plant  for  about  one-fiith  the  cost  to  the  original  perfecters 
of  this  machinery  in  this  country,  which  machinery  has  been  removed 
to  Germany,  where  he  can  secure  labor  at  one-fourth  the  price  that 
the  same  labor  tsan  be  had  in  the  United  States,  and,  by  taking  the 
American  patterns  and  designs,  which  have  become  popular  here,  and 
manufacturing  imitations  of  the^  same  abroad,  he  is  enabled  to  bring 
these  goods  into  the  United  States  and  dispose  of  them  at  a  less  price 
than  it  is  possible  to^  produce  the  goods  in  this  country  with  all  the 
improved  fiwilities,  experience,  and  the  lowest-priced  labor  obtainable; 
they  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  grade  of  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses in  Germany,  and  from  the  fact  of  having  none  of  this  grade  of 
goods  to  compare  the. cost  of  manufacturing,  they  are  enabled  to  im- 
port them  into  the  United  States  at  their  own  price  and  invoice  them 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  themselves,  they  acting  as  agents 
for  the  sale  of  their  own  goods. 

Herewith  we  send  for  your  examination  samples  of  foreign  manu- 
facture as  follows : 

No.  1.  Cost  11 J  francs  ($2.30)  per  gross,  or  less  than  1§  cents  per  pair. 

No.  2.  Cost  17|  francs  ($3.45)  per  gross,  or  2J  cents  per  pair. 

No.  3.  Tempered ;  cost  24  francs  ^$4.80)  per  gross,  or  3^  cents  per  pair. 

No.  4.  Tempered ;  cost  33  francs  ($6.60)  per  gross,  or  4^  cents  per  pair. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  2  per  cent,  discount. 

Sample  No.  6  is  our  own  make  spectacle,  and  is  sold  in  very  large 
quantities  at  $12.60  per  gross  for  the  frame  only,  or  about  9  cents  per 
pair. 
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Sample  No.  6  is  a  Oerman  spectacle,  made  with  American  machinery, 
and  have  been  invoiced  by  tlie  makers  in  Germany  to  themselves  in  the 
United  States  at  22  marks  ($5.17)  per  gross,  or  3^  cents  per  pair.  This 
price  indndes  frames  and  glasses ;  also  boxes  and  packing.  It  would  not 
require  an  expert  to  prove  that  spectacle  No.  6  is  iar  superior  to  Na  4 
or  6. 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  imported 
firom  Germany  into  this  country  at  a  much  less  figure  than  the  previous 
quotations,  which  are  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  German  pris- 
ons, and  which  are  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  a  fair  article.  The  pur- 
chaser who  thinks  he  is  studying  economy  is  really  mining  his  eyesight. 

1  wish  to  state  that  other  manafacturers  as  well  as  onrselves  manu- 
facture their  steel  specs  and  eye-glasses  from  Pittsburgh  steel. 

We  respectially  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the  foregoing 

statements,  and  beg  to  suggest  that  we  think  the  tariff  should  be  6U 

per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spectacles  and  eye-glasses,  also  spectacle  and 

eye-glass  frames,  and  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  in  addition. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Spsnoer  Optical  MAmjFACTUBiNG  Co. 
James  E.  Spenoer, 

Pte9tdenL 


CHAIR    CANE. 

8TATEME5T  OF  KHAUTH,  VACHOD  ft  KtfHKE. 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SUBCOMMPTTEE  BY  SENATOR  EVARTS. 

New  York,  December  14, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  informed  that  the  Wakefield  Battau  Company, 
of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  have  the  duty  on  split 
rattans,  chair  cane,  and  reed  raised  from  10  per  cent,  (the  present  rate) 
to  35  per  cent.,  and  considering  such  an  increase  as  unjust  arid  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  many  of  our  Mends,  manufacturers  as  well 
as  importers  and  dealers,  we  beg  to  submit  to  yon  our  protest  against  it. 

While  the  above  articles  can,  perhaps,  not  with  entire  accuracy  be 
called  raw  material,  they  can,  in  onr  opinion,  be  regarded  as  being 
virtually  snch.  The  industry  of  many  hundred  manufacturers  will  be 
seriously  embarrassed  by  an  increase  in  their  duty,  and  all  these  people 
will  be  in  imminent  peril  of  having  to  come  to  terms  with  a  strong 
monopoly  directed  by  the  above  Wakefield  Battan  Company. 

The  interests  of  the  many  importers  and  dealers  in  these  articles,  who 
under  the  present  laws  have  laboriously  built  up  a  legitimate  and  hon- 
est business,  which  would  necessarily  be  destroyed  by  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  duty,  are  likewise  entitled  to  consideration  and  protection. 

We  think  we  have  all  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  advocated 
by  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  will  work  much  harm  and  injustice, 
and  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  oppose  it. 
We  are,  yours,  with  great  respect, 

Enauth,  Naohod  &  Ettens, 

Banker^. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington^  D.  0. 
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8TATEHEHT  OP  KAHTEL  KVAUTH,  IXPOETER,  OF  HBW  TOBX. 

Kew  York,  Decembet  13, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  been  informed  from  goo^  aathority  that  the  Wake- 
field Battan  Company  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  who  in  combination  with  a 
few  other  mannfactarers  of  this  country  have  hitherto  been  nnsnceess- 
fally  trying  to  control  the  trade  in  split  rattans,  chair  cane,  and  reed  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumers,  are  now  making  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  raised  to  35  per  cent,  with 
an  object  to  exclude  all  such  importers  and  dealers  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  union. 

I  am  an  importer  of  the  said  article  and  a  United  States  citizen,  and 
in  my  character  as  such  take  the  liberty  to  place  the  matter  before  you, 
asking  your  kind  consideration  and  protection  a^lnst  any  unjust  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  articles  in  question,  though  they  are  not  admitted  now  as  raw 
materials  on  the  free  list,  in  my  opinion  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
such,  as  they  are  in  fact  used  by  the  various  industries  of  this  country, 
as  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  rattan  furniture,  children's  carriages, 
whips,  dtud  walking-canes,  brooms,  saddles,  and  harness,  and  innumer- 
able others,  and  are  never  used  by  the  consumer  in  such  a  form  as  they 
come  when  imported.  The  articles  in  question  give  employment  to  the 
entire  industries  of  such  manufactured  articles  as  mentioned  above,  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  raise  of  the  present  duty  would  virtually  give 
the  control  of  the  market  to  a  few  individuals,  the  ^ect  of  which  would 
prove  ruinous  to  all  such  home  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion or  are  not  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  dictation  of  a  trust. 

The  true  object  of  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  is  not  only  to  con- 
trol the  market  of  rattans  and  reeds,  which  are  now  imported  by  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  firms,  but  also  to  control  the  mano&ctured  goods, 
which  they  are  also  making  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 

An  addition  to  the  present  duty  must  also  cause  a  marked  decrease 
of  the  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  as  the  manufacturers  could 
not  compete  with  the  foreign  makers. 

I  inclose  a  sample*of  chaircane  and  reeds  for  your  insi>ection. 

Feeling  confident  that  this  matter  will  receive  justice  at  your  hands, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Maiojel  Ej^auth. 

Hon.  W.  M.  EvABTs, 

UnUed  States  Senate,  WashingUmy  J>.  (7. 


STATEHEHT  07  H.  WTTTE. 

Nbw  Yobe,  Decmber  12, 1888. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  import  daty  on  the 
articles  reeds  and  chair  cane. 

The  present  duty  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  hear  that  the  Wake- 
field Battan  Company,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  is  trying  hard  to  have  the 
rate  of  duty  on  these  articles  advanced  with  the  Senate  tariff  bill  now 
in  preparation. 

Beeds  are  pieeled  or  skinned  rattan.  Chiair  cane  is  the  outside  pact  or 
the  peeling  or  skin  of  rattan. 
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Both  reeds  and  chair  cane  are  cmde  materials,  imported  to  be  manu- 
&ctared  into  articles  here. 

Thong^h  both  reeds  and  chair  cane  as  imported  are  partly  manafact- 
ured  rattan,  they  are  nevertheless  erode  materials  not  being  made  into 
.  manufactared  articles. 

Beeds  are  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  chairs,  children's  car- 
riages, whips,. street  and  stable  brooms,  walking-canes,  saddles,  car- 
riages, harnesses,  etc. 

Chair  cane  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  chair  seats,  etc. 

The  above-n'amed  industries  are  all  separate  ones,  and  are  carried  on 
extensively  in  every,  or  almost  every,  State  of  onr  Union,  and  in  each 
State  give  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  laborers  day  by  day 
throughout  the  year. 

Now,  while  it  was  a  hardship  for  the  industries  who  use  in  their 
manufacture  reeds  and  chair  cane  to  pay  the  so-far  levied  duty  of  10 
per  ceut.  ad  valorem,  it  will  be  sure  and  certain  rnin  to  them  if  the 
duty  should  be  advanced  to  more,  which  would  place  the  industries 
mentioned  at  the  mercy  of  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  and  a  few 
other  establishments  in  union  with  the  latter. 

In  fact,  there  could  be  nothing  more  correct  than  to  wipe  out  the 
present  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  to  place  both  reeds  and  chair  cane  on 
the  free  list. 

Begging  you  to  give  this  matter  your  liberal  and  earnest  attention, 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

H.  Wept*. 

Hon.  W.  M.  EvABTS, 

Waahingtimj  D.  0. 


STATEKEnr  OP  KATTAH  AHD  CAHE  OOKPAHT,  HEW  TOBK. 

New  York,  December  11,  1888. 

Sib  :  We  understand  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  by  the  Wake- 
field Battan  Company,  of  Boston,  to  cause  the  present  duty  on  chair 
cane  and  reeds  coming  into  this  country  from  Germany  to  be  increased, 
and  we  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  to  acquaint  you  with  a  few  facts 
as  to  why  it  (the  tariff  on  these  goods)  be  not  removed  altogether.  The 
present  tax  is  certainly  ample. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  this  country  in  cutting  chair  cane 
and  ijeeds  is  very  small  compared  with  the  enormously  large  number  en- 
gaged in  manufactaring  all  kinds  of  chairs  in  which  this  chair  cane  and 
re4^  is  used.  Among  the  former  is  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company,  of 
Boston;  Hey  wood  Brothers,  of  Gardner,  Mass.;  Union  Battan  Company^ 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  Newton  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  in  a  small  way.  Those  manufacturers  also  make  chairs,  rattan 
furniture,  and  brooms,  and  for  the  past  nine  years  have  upheld  a  strong 
e<Mnbination  on  chair  cane  and  reeds  by  buying  out  all  competition  that 
sprang  up,  and  holding  uniform  prices. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  country  in  producing  chair 
cane  is  very  small  compared  to  that  sunk  by  the  chair  manufacturers^ 
whip  manufacturers,  broom  manufacturers,  corset  manufacturers,  hat 
manufacturers,  carriage  manufacturers,  basket  manufacturers,  and 
quite  a  number  of  other  manufacturers  who  would  be  iiyured  by  a  high 
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taiifF  on  chair  cane  and  reeds,  which  are  in  reality  raw  material  to  the 
mannfaotarers  of  these  goods.  High  tariff  in  this  instance  y^onld  simply 
enrich  a  half  a  dozen  manufacturers,  while  the  masses  woold  pay  the 
tax. 

We  could  furnish  you  with  a  full  list  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  largest 
cbair  manufacturers  in  the  country  who  would  urge  that.this  tariff  be 
taken  off  altogether,  and  the  remaining  manufacturers  mentioned  would 
be  a  unit  in  opposing  any  such  tariff  on  the  goods. 
Very  respectfully, 

Rattan  &  Cane  Company, 
Foppes  &  Partischf  Froprietara. 

Hon.  William  M.  Eyabts, 

Waskingtouj  JD.  C. 


8TATEME5T  OF  OTTO  OEEDAV. 

Importer  and  commisnan  merchants,  41  Dey  street, 

New  Tobk,  December  14, 1888. 

8iB:  I  import  chair  cane  and  reeds,  and  beg  leaYe  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  these  important  articles,  because  they  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  formed  to  control  them  through  the  tariff 

The  articles  mentioned  are  the  product  of  rattan  peeled.  By  ma- 
chinery the  rattan  is  drawn  through  a  simple  arrangement  of  knives,  and 
the  outside  or  the  enamel  is  the  chair  cane  and  the  inside  the  reeds,  as 
per  sample  inclosed.  These  articles  are  difficult  to  import  at  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  in  fact,  the  three  or  four  firms  importing 
them  pay  this  rate  under  protest,  on  the  claim  that  the  articles  are  not 
manufactured  into  an.v thing  and  ought  to  pass  as  crude. 

A  great  many  industries  are  depending  on  these  articles ;  for  instance, 
besides  the  chair-makers,  the  manufacturers  of  whips,  baby  carriages, 
brooms,  saddles,  etc.  In  fact,  in  almost  every  place  of  any  importance 
in  the  Union  firms  using  these  articles  are  established,  many  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  of  persons. 

The  few  cutters  of  rattan  in  this  country,  headed  by  the  Wakefield 
Battan  Company,  of  Boston,  some  little  time  ago  formed  a  combina- 
tion, as  70U  will  see  by  inclosed  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  them, 
and  it  is  rumored  among  all  the  trade  that  they  intend  to  make  their 
rule  absolute,  by  stopping  through  the  tariff  every  and  all  importation. 
I  am  advised  that  their  project*  is  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  duty  to  25 
or  35  per  cent.,  and  as  anything  above  10  per  cent,  would  certainly 
mean  a  strict  prohibition,  I  beg  leave  to  'appeal  to  you  to  raise  your 
voice  against  any  such  unjust  proposition  of  a  grasping  monopoly. 

I  believe  that  the  effort  of  the  combination  is  to  be  made  to-morrow, 
and  I  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  the  many  you  will  prevent  the  exeou- 
tion  of  such  a  scheme. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Otto  Gebdau. 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 

WashingtaUj  J>.  C. 
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NovxsiBBt  15, 188S. 
OjDCTLRMKK :  lo  oonseqaenee  of  the  oontinned  increase  in  the  cost  of  Tftttane  we  ave 
again  compelleid  to  announce  an  adyanoe  in  the  price  of  chair  cane,  to  take  effect 
from  this  date,  as  follows : 

No.  1,  per  bale  of  100,000  feet 160100 

Long  selected,  per  bale  of  100,000  feet , €5.00 

Bin&ig,  per  bale  of  50,000  feet 32.50 

Terms:  Fonr  months' aporoved  credit;  5percent.  discount  for  cash  in  thir^d*^; 
6  per  cent,  discount  for  oasn  in  ten  days. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wakbfibld  Rattan  Cobifany,  Boston. 
HxTWOOD  Bros.  6l  Company,  Gardner. 
f  Union  Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 

E.  Newton's  Sons,  New  York. 


[Office  of  Heller  A,  Hoffknan,  Saint  Lonia  Chair  Mann  factory.] 

Saint  Louis,  December  11,  1888. 
Dear  Sib  :  You  are  iio  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  to  raise  the  tariff  on  cane  from  10  to  35  per  cent.    It  seems 
to  us  that  this  strikes  you  importers  right  home,  and  would  prompt  you  to  fight  the 
passage  of  such  a  dangerous  bill  to  the  bitter  end. 
Have  you  importers  done  anything  in  the  premises  f 
Watch  that  bill  closely,  and  let  us  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Respectfully, 

Hellbr  &  Hoffman. 
Mr.  One  Gkrdau, 

41  Dey  Street,  New  Terh. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 
STATEMEnT  OF  JACOB  HOFFKAHV  ft  80H, 

PewrUlmtUm  vMLnvfaatwrer9,  Noe.  217  and  219  New  street,  Philadelphia, 

^  Degeiiber  17,  1888. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  pearl- 
bntton  manufactarers  of  New  York,  Newark,  and  Philadelphia,  pray- 
ing for  a  dnty  of  4  cents  a  line  (40  lines  to  an  inch)  and  an  ad  vsdorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  which  petition  was  rejected  in  the  Mills  bilL 

Manufacturers,  after  thoroughly  discussing  the  situation,  unani- 
mously declare  that  2  cents  per  line,  as  named  in  the  present  Senate 
bill,  does  not  meet  the  immediate  and  urgent  needs  of  this  tndustiy, 
that  for  the  past  Ave  years  has  steadily  declined,  thinned  the  ranks  of 
workers,  and  made  the  idle  destitute.  Thus  briefly  do  we  state  the 
truth,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  pray  for  that  protection  due  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  our  honorable  Sen- 
ator, to  renew  your  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  original  petition  above 
cited* 
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TOBACCO. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  JOEH  B.  CEEAOH  ft  CO., 

Impart&n  of  Havana  tobacco^  134  CheatnxU  street,  Philadelphia. 

December  14,  1888. 
Honored  Sib:  We  inclose  letters  of  foar  other  New  York  Havana 
importers,  all  of  which  make  more  than  good  oar  statement  to  yon  on 
Tuesday  last,  that  not  over  3  per  cent,  of  all  Havana  tobacco  imported 
here  in  the  United  States  is  suitable  or  is  nsed  for  wrappers,  and  we  re- 
new oar  protest  agaiitst  the  Senate  ^<  text "  touching  Havana  leaf  to- 
bacco, because  it  is  very  great  injustice  to  us. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  B.  Ceeagh  &  Go. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 
Chairman  Senate  Subcommittee  an  Finance^  Washington^  J>.  0. 


[O.  Fenuuides  dc  Co.,  impbrten  of  Havana  leaf  tobaooo,  206  Pearl  street] 

Nbw  York,  December  13, 1888. 
GBirrLBBiBN :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  aboat  the  percentage  of  Havana  wrappers 
we  have  received  in  onr  importations  from  Caba,  We  beg  to  say  that  dnring  the  last 
three  years  it  don't  amount  to  more  than  3  or  3i  per  cent,  of  that  kind  of  iMf. 
BespeotfuUy,  yours,    ^ 

O.  FEBNA2n>SZ  &  Co. 

Bix88BS  J.  B   Cbeagh  &  Co., 

134  Cheaimut  atreet,  PhiladelpMa,  Fa. 


[OflLoe  of  Cesareo  Vigil,  importer  of  the  flnest  Yuelta  Abajo  tobacco  ezclasively,  No.  140  Maiden  Lane.] 

New  York,  December  13,  1888. 
Gkntlbmen  :  In  the  fonr  last  years  the  importation  of  leaf  Havana  tobacco  made 
by  myself,  there  is  about  1  per  cent,  on  wrappers. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfuUy, 

Cksabbo  Vigil. 

J.  B.  Creaoh  Sl  Co., 

Philadelphia. 


IWeU  A,  Co..  Ko.  65  Piae  atieet,  P.  0.  box  30li,  New  York.] 

New  York,  December  13,  1888. 
GsNTLBMEM :  We  beff  to  inform  you  by  these  lines  that  we  have  not  imported  any 
wrapper  tobacco  at  all  in  our  large  importations  of  Havana  tobacco  dnring  the  last 
three  years,  all  our  said  tobacco  being  used  only  for  filler  purposes. 
we  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 

Weil  &.  Co. 

MesBrs.  John  B.  Cbeagh  &Oo., 

Philadelphia. 
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[F.  GkurolA  Bro.  &  Co..  importers  of  Ha^aiiA  tobacco  and  oisan,  167  Water  street.] 

Nsw  York,  December  12,  1888. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  we  would  inform  you  that  the  percentage 
of  tobacco  suitable  for  wrapper^  in  all  of  our  importations  of  Havana  tobacco  dur- 
ing the  three  yean  ending  January  1,  1869,  would  not  amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  quantity. 
YourSk  truly, 

F.  Garcia  Bro.  &  Co. 
Messrs.  John  B.  Crbaqh  6l  Co., 

Philadelphia. 


CHAIR  CANE. 
STATEMEHT  07  FOBT  MADISOV  CHAIE  COKPAHT. 

FoBT  Madison,  Iowa,  Octo&er  10, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  are  informed  that  the  Senate  tariff  bill  will,  if  passed 
as  it  now  stands,  advance  the  daty  on  chair  cane  (which  is  at  present 
10  per  cent.)  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  equivalent  to  nearly  25  per  cent. 
We  protest  against  any  more  protection  to  the  <^  gigantic  ^  chair-cane 
^^  trust,"  which  has  bought  up  and  shut  up  all  the  smaller  factories,  and 
arbitrarily  put  the  price  of  cane  up  a  few  years  ago  from  $35  per 
100,000  linear  feet  to  $63  per  100,000  feet,  an  advance  of  over  50  per 
cent.  Not  a  single  operator  or  workman  in  their  factories  had  their 
wage  advanced  $1  that  we  ever  heard  of. 

There  is  a  trust  on  cane,  a  trust  on  sand- paper,  a  trust  on  perforated 
chair-seats,  a  cx>mbiuation  on  screws,  a  combination  on  wire  nails,  a  com- 
bination on  linseed  oil,  and,  in  fact,  on  nearly  everything  that  the  uni- 
formity or  quality  or  kind  will  permit  of.  The  chair  manufacturers  have 
an  association  to  keep  up  prices  also.  But  owing  to  chairs  being  largely 
a  matter  of  taste  or  design,  there  is  little  or  no  basis  for  agreement. 

Being  members  of  your  constituency,  we  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
you  these  facts,  and  will  say  in  addition,  as  to  chair  cane,  that  it  is 
made  only  by  the  finest  machinery  and  not  by  Chinese  labor,  and  that 
the  American-made  cane  is  so  much  smoother  and  better  made  than 
European  cane  that  foreign  caue  will  not  bring  by  $20  per  bale  what 
American  cane  does  in  this  country. 
Tours,  truly, 

FoBT  Madison  Ghaib  Company. 
By  W.  E.   Habbison,  SuperintendetU. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison,  ^ 

Washington^  D.  C 


STONE. 

STATEMEnX  OF  G.  P.  SHEEWOOD. 

New  Tobk,  December  14, 1888. 
Deab  Sib:  Yours  of  the  12th,  in  which  you  kindly  inform  me  that 
yon  can  not  promise  any  oral  hearing  on  the  subject  of  proposed  pro- 
hibitory raise  of  duty  on  rough  freestone,  is  received,  and  as  yon  say 
you  will  put  before  your  subcommittee  any  facts  I  choose  to  send,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  giving,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  following  for  their  oon- 
sideration. 
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Freestone,  as  it  is  always  imported,  comes  here  in  roagh  blocks  only, 
and  certainly  is  a  raw  material.  Each  dollar's  worth  of  it  requires  $3 
to  $4  of  American  labor  in  sawing  and  cutting  it  ready  for  a  building. 
The  bulk  of  foreign  freestones  that  come  h^re  are  from  Scotland,  and 
dififer  entirely  from  American  ones,  and  do  not  and  can  not  interfere  at 
all  with  their  sales,  for  their  cost  is  much  higher,  and  American  stones 
brought  by  rail  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  West  sell  here  at  from  10 
to  25  cents  per  foot  cheaper  than  the  foreign  ones. 

Freestones  from  Scotland  do  not  come  free  of  freight,  as  we  believe 
your  committee  has  been  erroneously  informed,  but  on  the  contrary  cost 
over  $5  per  ton,  or  about  48  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  actual  cost  of 
the  stone  in  New  York  is  97  cents  per  foot  with  the  present  duty,  and 
an  increase  of  7  cents  per  foot,  as  per  present  bill,  would  destroy  the 
business,  as  the  stone  sells  for  $1.05  per  foot  delivered  here. 

The  whole  importation  of  foreign  freestone  is  very  small,  the  entire 
sales  of  the  five  importers  beii^g  much  less  than  any  one  of  a  dozen 
American  quarries  selling  here,  yet  the  stone  supplies  a  want  of  archi- 
tects and  owners  who  want  to  produce  certain  effects. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  importation  of  any  and  all  of  the  foreign 
freestones  is  that  of  American  citizens,  and  they  can  not  believe  that 
it  can  be  the  wish  of  your  body  to  destroy  an  honest  business,  even 
though  it  is  small,  by  a  prohibitory  duty. 

If  you  can  kindly  put  these  facts,  every  one  of  which  can  be  proved, 
before  your  committee,  we  feel  we  shall  be  doubly  indebted  to  you,  and 
that  even  without  an  oral  hearing  they  can  hardly  do  us  the  injustice 
of  making  our  duty  prohibitory. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

G.  P.  Shebwood, 
Importer  of  foreign  freestones^  24  Pine  street, 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Committee  on  Finance. 


COAL-TAR  DYES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MAmTFACTUSESS  OF  COAL  TAB  DTB8. 

New  Tobk,  December  10,  1888. 
To  the  Subcommitteee  on  the  Tariff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fincnccj 

Washingtonj  D.  C. : 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  dyes,  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  tariff , bill  now  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  both  imported  and 
domestic,  and  the  still  greater  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between 
here  and  Europe,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  home  manufacturers  to 
successfully  compete  with  those  of  Europe,  even  if  the  duty  ot  35  per 
cent  be  actually  paid. 

Annexed  schedule  will  show  clearly  the  disadvantages  under  which 
we  labor. 

We  also  submit  a  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Europe, 
showing  their  cunaumption  of  raw  materials  and  products  for  one  year, 
thus  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  industry  for  the  United  Slates, 
if  folly  developed  by  a  protective  policy. 
109  TAB 
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Id  order  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  safer  protection,  to  en- 
force a  strictly  honest  entry  of  values,  and  to  insure  the  importation  of 
the  best  quality  of  goods  only,,  we  suggest  that  a  specific,  or  at  least  a 
partly  specific  duty  be  imposed. 

To  overcome  the  apparent  difficulty  of  equalizing  the  duty  on  the 
various  priced  goods  more  justly,  we  propose  1o  separate  cb^-tar  dyes 
in  two  large  classes,  which  can  easily  be  distinguished  and  which  would 
also  separate  the  high  priced  colors  from  the  cheaper  ones,  viz: 

Coal-tar  dyes  and  acids  or  bases  of  coal-tar  dyes. 

Class  I.  Azo  colors,  picric  acid  and  naphtole  yellow,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

and  10  cents  per  ponnd. 
Class  II.  Nou-azo  colors,  25  per  cent,  ad  yalorem  and  25  cents  per  ponnd. 

Our  authority  for  this  classification  is  the  list  of  coal-tar  dyes  as  com- 
piled by  Gnstav  Schultz  and  Paul  Julius  and  published  by  B.  Oaertner 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1888. 

This  book  not  only  gives  the  scientific  and  trade  names,  but. also  a 
description  of  the  outward  appearance  of  all  coal-tar  colors  and  their 
action  when  treated  with  certain  named  reagents,  thus  clearly  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  the  respective  dyes. 

We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 

Under  paragraph  974,  aniline  oil  is  free.    We  would  suggest  to  strike 

out  the  words  "aniline  oil ''  and  insert  the  words  "commercial  aniline 

oils."    All  aniline  oils  are  mixtures  of  several  products,  but  the  law,  as 

it  now  stands,  is  liable  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  custom-house  ofiQcials. 

Very  respectfully, 

Albany  Aniline  Company. 

sohoelleopf  aniline  and  chemical  company. 

Helleb  and  Mebz. 

Hudson  Biyeb  Aniline  Colob  Works. 


Principal  raw  nuiterials  used  in  Amtrican  coal-tar  dyefaotarita,^and  their  prices  per  pounds 

here  and  abroad. 


Description. 


Snlpbarlc aoid  Ofio  .  ..cento 

Nitric  »cid  40° do. . 

Muriatic  aold  20® do . . 

Anitinooil  for  blue  ...  do.. 

Anitioo  oil  for  red do. . 

Toluidine do.. 

Binitro  benzole   do.. 

Binitro  tolaole do.. 

Bicbromate  of  soda do. . 

Salt do.. 


Price  in 
Europe. 


0.25 
4.75 
0.50 
10.33 
15.00 
15.00 
14.70 
14.70 
7.00 
.10 


Price  in 
United   I 
States. 


0.05 
5.50 
1.10 
l&OO 
16.50 
IP.  TiO 
18.00 
18.00 
9.50 
0.25 


Description. 


Napbtole cents.. 

Nitrite  soda do. . . . 

Alkali,  68  per  cent  ...  .do — 

Iron  borings do    . 

Canstic  soda,  74  per  cent. 

, oents. 

Labor  for  week dollars . 

Total 


Pricvin     51^° 

»««^    s££S! 


14.40 
&77 
1.10 
0.50 

1.74 
4.04 


115.88 


l&OO 
7.72 
1.40 

:7b 

3.84 
10.00 


148.01 


tlie  above  list  shows  that  we  have  to  pay  for  oar  raw  materials  and  labor  on  an 
average  28  per  cent,  more  than  it  costs  on  the  other  side.  If  it  is  further  oonaidered 
that  we  are  obliged  to  undersell  imported  dyes  from  3  to  10  per  cent.,  that  our  plant 
costs  at  least  twice  as  much,  the  higher  interest  on  capital  and  insurance  on  plant, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  same  and  the  difference  in  scientific  and  clerical  help,  it  will  bo 
plain  to  everybody  that  35  per  cent.,  even  if  fully  collected,  is  an  entirely  inadequate 
protection.  This  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  schedules  given  below,  ahowing 
the  different  cost^  of  a  few  of  the  principal  colors  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Hoiiia. 


Om  «Mek*t  produethn  t^f  $etf' 


,.   , lanilineoil 

150  pouDds  nitrite  aoda 

3,100  poan4s  muriatic  acid  . . . 

#00  pooDds  iron  borings 

000  pounds  whiting 

1,110  pounds  bichromate  soda. 

30.000  pounds  salt 

Labor 

Total 

WMrondlear.. 

Fwoanl 


OiM  iMti^'tprodiMfiofi  ^f  Bit- 
mekrek  brown. 

000  pounda  binitrotoluole. . . . 
1,910  pounds  muriatic  aold  20^ 
Ilia  nonndf  alkali,  58  per  cent, 

2,400  pounds  iron 

222  pounds  nitrite  soda 

1,200  pounds  salt 

LaboTr..... 

Total 

Ifearandtefr 

Par^ani.. 


Cost  in 
BuTope. 


#80.00 

8.84 

12.00 

8.00 

a84 

77.70 

80.00 

^  10. 16 


28Swl3 
*U.30 


28&44 


100 


132.80 
9.56 
7.72 
12.00 
12.81 
1.20 
12.12 


187.70 
*9.38 


m.08 


100 


Cost  in 
United 
States. 


#99.00 
11.58 
24.00 
4.50 
5.76 
105. 42 
75.00 
40.00 


325.26 
182152 


357.78 


161 


162.00 
19.10 

9.83 
l&OO 
17.14 

8.00 
80.00 


259.07 
125.90 


284.87 


145 


Items. 


One  vfeek^e   production    of 

660  pounds  aniUne  oil 

1,710  pounds  ttulphurio  acid 

66^......   ... 

845  pouDdsalka)i,58percont 

370  pouDds  limn 

896  pounds  nitrite  soaa 

720  pounds  naphtnle 

600  pounds  oaostic  soda 

2,100  pounds  salt 

Labor 

Total 

Wear  and  tear 

Percent 

One  ufcek'e    woduetion    qf 
fueneine. 

4,188  pounds  aniline  oil 

17.400  pounds  salt 

210  pounds  alkali  58per  cent. 
2.664  pounds  muriatic  acid  .. 

Labor 

1,900  pounds  nitro  bensole  .. 

Total 

Wear  and  tear 

Percent 


Cost  in 
Europe. 


#107.79 

4.29 

3.81 

.54 

23.86 

103.68 

10.44 

2.10 

12.12 


207.63 
*18.38 


•28.20 
17.40 
2.81 
13.32 
40.40 

190.00 


891.63 
M4.58 


Coat  in 
United 
States. 


#118.80 

1025 

4.88 

.54 

30.57 
132.60 
17.04 
5.26 
30.00 


885.88 
182.58 


358.46 


128 


601.02 
43.50 
2.94 
24.30 
100.00 
287.50 


1,104.26 
tUO.  42 


1.214.68 

m 


*5  per  cent. 


tlO  per  cent. 


All  of  above  calculations  do  not  inclade  BaUries  for  chemists  and  office  help,  insar- 
ance  on  plant,  interest  on  capital  invested,  etc.,  all  of  which  items  form  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  and  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  here  as  they  do  in 
Europe. 


' 

Cost  in 
Burope. 

Cost  in 
United 
States. 

Safranine 

Brown 

9SSS^::::::::::::::::::—^^^^^ 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Percent 
151 
145 
128 
180 

Total : 

400 

654 

Percent ". 

100 

138 
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Schedule  showing  the  consumption  of  raw  materiah  and  producU  for  the  year  18P7-'88,  h^ 
^*Farbwerke  von  Meister^  Lucius  <f-  BrueniQf''  at  Hoeohst  on  the  Main, 


Items. 


Quantity. 


Items. 


Quantity. 


Coal 

Goal-tar  prodacts ... . 

O^nftt^c  noda.!.. 

DiOVreiit  putaab  salts 

SndA , 

^itratA  of  floda  , 


Long  tons. 
64,230 
3.624 
2,112 
350 
1.610 
1,905 


Pyrites 

Ironborinss , 

Methylated  and  ethylated  spirits 

Varioas  ohemical  prodnots 

Rock  salt 

Lime , 


Long  tons. 

12.661 

1,501 

309 

1.6S5 

10.518 

4.312 


Should  thm  factory  be  located  in  the  United  States,  93  per  cent,  of  the  above  ma- 
terinl  would  have  to  be  produced  in  our  conn  try ;  2  per  cent. — nitrate  of  soda — woald 
conic?  fi  nm  SiMith  America ;  and  of  the  remainmf;  5  per  cent.,  consisting  of  coal-tar  and 
variona  chtjnncal  products,  alarge  part,  if  not  the  whole,  would  also  be  mannfactared 
in  America. 

To  ship  tbo  manufactured  products  of  above  factory  the  following  packages  were 
used: 


Items. 

Number. 

Items. 

Komber. 

QjlHkS 

25,310 
1,962,000 

1 
Bottles 

803.200 
25,310 

Una 

Cases 

Tho  ofTect  on  the  carrying  of  such  an  establishment  can  well  be  imagined. 

This  boUHe  was  founded  in  1863,  and  commenced  operations  with  one  3  horse- 
power ateaiti-engine  and  seven  employes,  which  has  been  increased  in  the  compara- 
tively short  time  of  twenty-five  years  to  1,840  horse-power  and  2,062  employes. 

Schedule  showing  effect  of  the  proposed  change  of  duty  on  the  price  of  the  fnost  important 

colors  now  on  the  market. 

CLASS  I.-AZO  COLORS,  ETC. 


Items. 


Onmgp  T ,. 

Orsui^f^  li  ^  — 

DrAiif£^  No.  4   

Mf'tabil  jflluw 

CbryiHJmiiiL^ 

Bl«»[UjLrc:  k .  brown 

ftwiflrt,2U 

fidirkt.l^K  ..- 

Fjt*tTed 

C  rocfll  n  srjiii  1 1't  

^nzo  purpiirine,  4  B 

CllTyMmiiiP  K 

Cciwafan  purple 

Besaiaa  vcUqw 

Per  cent  ,-..*..* 


I 


Cents. 
22.00 
25.00 
60.00 
75.00 
40.00 
72.00 
27.00 
34.50 
22.00 
47.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


8,245.50 


ICO.  00 


p.©** 


* 


Cents. 
29.70 
33.75 
81.50 
101.25 
54.00 
97.20 
36.35 
46.57 
29.70 
63.50 
1.55 
135.00 
135.00 
186.00 


11,136.20 


2 1^1 


135.00 


CenU. 
37.60 
41.25 
85.00 
103.75 
60.00 
100.00 
43.25 
52.10 
37.50 
68.75 
136.00 
135w00 
136.00 
135.00 

11,691.00 


143.00 
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SeheduU  showing  effect  of  the  proposed  change  of  duty  on  the  price  of  the  most  important 
colore  now  on  the  niar/r«t—  Continned. 

CLASS  n.— NOK  AZO  COLORS. 


Coat  in 
Europe. 

Coat  in  United  States. 

ItolDil. 

35  i>er  cent, 
present  duty. 

26  per  cent. 

and  26  centa 

per  ponnd 

propoaedduty. 

Anramine 

.72 
1.00 
L40 

.84 
L«7 

.80 
2.90 
LAG 
2.11 
1.25 
3.00 
6.00 

12.70 
.972 
L36 
L89 
1.13 
2.25 
1.08 
8.91 
2.02 
2.85 
1.685 
4.05 
a  75 

$2.76 

Vltitoria gredn : ..... 

L15 

Aoid  greon -..-. 

1.50 

Tictoniablue 

2.00 

Fncfamne 

1.30 

Violet  crystals 

2.34 

Violet,8B 

.26 

Cotton  bine,  5  B 

3.875 

<;otton  bliie,B 

2.126 

Methylene  blue 

2.89 

Roeln'e 

1.81 

Srythroeine 

4.00 

Btiodamine 

6.50 

Percent 

24.19 

32.637 

33.49 

100 

135 

138.4 

Class   I....  142 
ClaacII....  138.4 


280. 4  -s-  2  =  140,2  — 135  =  5.2  per  cent,  ayerage  hi^er  duty  under  proposed  duty. 


STATEMENT  OF  FBEDERICK  KOEHLES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 
The  Silbeommittee  an  the  Tariff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C. : 

Mr.  Pickhardt,  in  his  statement  regarding  the  fflanafactnre  of  aniline 
colors  in  this  country,  having  alluded  to  myself  to  sustain  his  assertion 
of  the  impossibility  to  make  said  dyes  here,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following : 

I  was  employed  as  chemist  in  the  largest  aniline-color  factory  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  world  from  1874  to  1883,  and  as  such  have  had  in  my 
hands  and  am  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  all  aniline  colors  known 
op  to  that  date.  I  subsequently  was  engaged  for  over  five  years  in  the 
aniline  color  manufactory  in  this  country,  and  I  therefore  believe  to  be 
more  competent  to  judge  about  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing colors  here  than  Mr.  Pickhardt.  This  gentleman,  having  never 
been  a  manufacturer  of  coal-tar  dyes  himself,  can  only  express  the  views 
of  his  friends  in  Germany  about  this  matter,  or  possibly  the  views  they 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  committee.  If  they  really  are  convinced 
that  aniline  colors  never  can  be  profitably  produced  here,  why  are  they 
not  willing  to  let  the  American  manufacturer  die  a  natural  death  in- 
stead of  trying  to  kill  him  quickly  by  having  the  duty  removed ;  trying 
it  even  to  the  point  of  raisiug  money  among  the  German  aniline-color 
manufacturers  for  that  purpose  ?  I,  for  my  part,  am  firmly  convinced 
that  aniline  colors  can  and  will  be  made,  here  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  home  consumption  are  actually  made  here. 
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I  am  farther  convinced  that  had  the  daty  not  been  lowered  in  188S^ 
not  one  pound  of  aniline  color  would  be  imported  to-day. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  sacceed  nearly  as  well  as  I  expected,  bnt  that 
does  not  prove  the  impossibility  to  succeed  finally.  In  the  light  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  industry  exists  here 
and  abrc^y  I  find  the  reasons  for  its  slow  progress  here  chiefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  In  the  very  large  difference  in  wages.  An  ordthary  laborer  in  Ger- 
man aniliue  factories  receives  at  the  utmost  58  cents  for  eleven  hours' 
wortc,  while  we  must  pay  from  $1.26  to  $1.75  for  ten  hours. 

(2)  In  the  large  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

(3),  In  the  difQculty  we  have  in  selling  our  goods.  There  are  tiow 
abonttwenty  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  established  in  this  oonn try, 
who,  until  recently,  have  had  practically  the  whole  market,  and  whom 
we  must  undersell  materially  in  (M*der  to  procure  any  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterato  my  statement  that  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  coal-tar  colors  can  be  made  here,  and  it  rests  wholly  with  your 
honorable  body  to  make  the  industry  prosper  or  die  out  by  tariff  leg- 
islation. 

BespectfuUy, 

Fbedebiok  Koehleb. 


PEARL  BUTTONS- 

STATEKEITT  OF  SAMUEL  OBTTO. 

PBESENTED  BY  KEPBESENTATITE  HARMER,  OF  PBNHSTLYANIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  fects  in  relation 
to  our  industry  (pearl-button  manufacture),  which  you  miKht  not  be 
aware  of  already.  Our  business  some  years  ago  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  tbere  were  employed  in  it  fully  6,000  mtn  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  if  I  tell  you  that  there  are  not  150  employed  at  the 
business  now  in  the  United  States  you  will  certainly  ask  what  is  the 
reason.  The  reason  is  not  that  pearl  buttons  are  no  longer  used  (for 
they  are,  and  more  extensively  than  ever,  and  in  larger  quantities,  for 
our  population  is  continually  increasing  while  our  industry  is  continually 
decreasing),  but  that  we  are  subjected  to  ruinous  competition  with 
foreign  underpaid  labor,  as  well  as  pauper  labor  in  Vienna  prisons. 
The  present  duty  on  buttons  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  Senate 
bill  raises  that  to  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  of  one-fortieth  of  an 
inch.  This  is  not  enough ;  we  can  not  compete  on  the  finer  grades  with 
this  duty.  The  reason,  to  wit,  that  the  men  employed  in  our  industry 
are  paid  $2  per  day,  while  the  men  doing  the  same  work  in  GrasUdz,  on 
the  borders  of  Austria,  receive  only  15  cents  per  day. 

There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  our  industry  that  do 
not  permit  us  to  compete  with  this  underpaid  labor.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation amounts  to  a  difference  of  $12  per  ton  on  shell.  We  are 
also  compelled,  owinp^to  the  small  scale  on  which  business  is  conducted 
in  this  country,  to  buy  our  raw  material  from  those  we  compete  with 
instead  of  importing  it  direct  from  Australia,  which  we  can  do  if  the 
business  is  properly  protected.    The  importers  throughout  the  country 
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have  presented  a  uuited  front  to  onr  efforts  to  have  the  tariff  changed. 
The  Democratic  argament  in  relation  to  domestic  manufactarers'  raising 
the  price  of  the  product  to  very  near  the  limit  it  can  be  imported  for  is 
entirely  changed  in  this  case,  and  instead,  the  importer  raist^  the  price 
to  very  near  that  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  demands  for  his 
goods.  In  this  way  they  have  grown  rich  on  this  one  item  alone.  One 
of  them  has  said  that  he  has  made  $20,000  on  pearl  buttons  last  season 
alone.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  use  your 
best  endeavors  to  have  the  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  of  one- fortieth 
of  an  inch  changed  to  4  cents  ob  the  line,  which  will  sufiiciently  protect 
the  American  manufacturer  and  enable  him  to  pay  his  employes  good 
wages  and  give  them  steady  work.  The  pearl-button  industry,  if  given 
this  protection,  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  flourishing  one,  and  the  men 
employed  therein  will  be  independent  and  well  paid.  Submitting  these 
facts  for  your  consideration,  your  correspondent  has  the  honor  of  being 
your  humble  constituent. 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

SAMXnSL  OBTTO. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Habheb. 


WIRE  AND  WIRE  RODS. 
8TATEKEHT  OF  R.  H.  WOLFF. 

New  Yoek,  December  19,  1888. 

Oeittlehen:  When  I  appeared  last  spring  before  your  honorable 
committee  as  the  duly-appointed  representative  of  the  majority  of  wire- 
drawers  of  the  United  States,  the  question  of  duty  on  wire  rods  and 
wire  was  fully  argued  in  presence  of  the  wire-rod  makers  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  sides  were  accorded  a  full  hearing..  Our  side  recom- 
mended at  that  time  a  reduction  of  duty  on  wire  rods  to  three-tenths 
cent  per  pound,  and  since  then  the  wire*rod  makers  have  again  appeared 
before  you  and  asked  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  billets,  and  if  their 
prayer  is  granted,  it  will  be  but  just  and  equitable  to  make  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  duty  on  wire  rods.  I  also  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  great  inconsistency  in  the  duties  on  the  better  grades 
of  wire  rods  and  wire  made  of  this  material. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rods  represents  only  10 
to  12  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  this  material,  it  being  in  a  crude 
state  of  manufacture,  whereas  the  cost  of  labor  as  represented  in  that 
class  of  wire  represents  at  least  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  entire 
value.  Under  your  present  bill  wire  rods  up  to  and  including  3  cents 
valuation  are  to  pay  six-tenths  cents  per  pound,  whereas  rods  valued 
between  3  and  4  cents  would  be  classified,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  umler 
section  153  of  the  metal  schedule,  and  pay  1.6  cents  per  pound.  From 
these  identical  rods  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wire  made,  varying  in  value 
from  4  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  proportion  of  labor  expended  on 
both  being  like  1  to  4,  and  this  very  wire,  according  to  gauge  by  your 
bill,  would  only  be  protected  by  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
equal,  according  to  value,  to  a  protection  of  from  25  to  12.5  per  cent., 
whereas  the  protection  on  the  wire  rods,  the  raw  material  for  the  wire, 
would  be  from  55  to  40  per  cent.,  according  to  the  valuation. 

Such  being  the  facts,  our  country  will  be  swamped  with  the  better 
grades  of  £nglish  and  Qerman  steel  wires  by  foreign  makers,  who  pay 
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tteir  wire-drawers  at  the  rate  of  60  lio  70  cents  per  day,  as  against  $3  to 
$3.50  per  day,  which  are  the  actual  wages  earned  by  our  men.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  and  other  wire-mills  in  this  country,  which  are 
making  the  finer  grades  of  steel  wire,  to  compete  with  Europe^  The 
bill,  unless  changed  in  above  respect,  will  work  irreparable  injury  to 
our  industry,  and  will  ultimately  drive  us  and  our  fellow-manufacturers 
out  of  business,  and  deprive  a  large  number  of  well-paid  workingmen  of 
a  livelihood.  Being  convinced  of  the  fact  that  your  honorable  commit- 
tee desires  to  report  as  just  and  equitable  a  tariff  as  is  within  your  power, 
I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  changes: 

Sec.  150.  To  extend  the  yalnation  of  wire  rods  datiable  at  six-tenths  cent  per 
potind  from  3  to  4  cents. 

Section  151,  line  600 :  Provided  further,  That  all  iron  and  steel  wire  yalned  at  more 
than  5  cents  per  pound  shall  pay  a  daty  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     * 

This  is  still  a  very  moderate  protection  as  compared  with  the  high 
specific  duties  levied  on  steel  and  other  metals  in  the  cruder  state,  upon 
which  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  does  not  exceed  12  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  value  of  the  goods,  whilst  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire value  of  these  better  grades  of  wire,  and  in  some  cases  even  more, 
consists  in  labor. 

If  your  honorable  committee  shall  require  any  further  information  or 
sworn  statements  as  to  the  facts  herein  mentioned  I  shall  cheerfully 
submit  them,  and  if  you  think  it  desirable  I  shall  appear  before  you 
and  answer  orally  auj^  questions  that  may  occur  to  you  on  the  subject- 
matter. 

Hoping  for  a  favorable  decision,  I  beg  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

H.  H.  Wolff  &  Co. 
R.  H.  Wolff, 

PresidefU. 


OPIUM. 
STATEKEHT  OF 


Philadelphia,  DecenAer  19, 1888. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  opium  in  the  new 
tariff  now  before  the  Senate.  Since  about  two  years  an  adulterated 
opium  is  largely  imported  in  this  country  because  it  sells  cheap  and  is 
put  up  so  as  to  have  a  very  fine  external  appearance  and  catches  the 
eye.  Under  the  actual  tariff  a  custom  house  chemist  can  not  reject  any 
opium  provided  it  contains  only  9  per  cent,  morphia.  The  consequence 
is  that  some  people  in  Smyrna  (Asia  Minor)  take  the  natural  opium, 
which  tests  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  morphia,  and  add  to  it  all  kinds  of 
extraneous  matters  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  exactly  9  per  cent,  and  com- 
ply to  the  United  States  custom  house  exigencies.  This  "  Boston  ^  or 
^'pudding"  opium,  as  it  is  called,  has  so  superseded  the  sale  of  the 
genuine  article  that  out  of  762  cases  imported  in  the  port  of  New  York 
from  the  1st  of  July  to  this  date,  566  cases  were  adulterated  and  only 
196  genuine.  The  wording  of  your  bill,  saying  "  opium  containing  9 
per  cent,  and  not  adulterated,''  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
stopping  this  unscrupulous  trade,  and  our  object  in  writing  to-day  is  to 
ask  you  to  stand  by  the  wording  when  the  discussion  of  the  schedule 
will  come  before  the  Senate. 

If  even  something  more  definite  could  be  added  stopping  the  impor- 
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tation  of  any  opiam  adulterated  in  any  way  or  shape,  and  admitting 
oidy  the  strictly  genaine  article,  it  woaid  be  most  desirable. 

This  adulterated  opium  went  first  by  the  name  of  "  Boston  opium/' 
because  it  was  first  introduced  in  this  country  by  some  Boston  import- 
ers; it  sells  also  under  the  name  of  ^'  pudding  opium."  The  ^^  Yough- 
ourma  opium,"  as  it  is  called  in  Turkey,  is  also  a  variety  of  the  same 
kind.  If,  therefore,  something  could  be  added  to  the  wording  excluding 
the  entry  or  passing  of  those  qualities  it  would  greatly  help  honest 
trade. 

We  are  at  your  disposal  for  any  further  Information  you  may  desire, 
but  we  wish  you  to  consider  all  this  as  strictly  private  and  confidential, 
and  should  you  have  to  make  use  of  the  data  herein  contained  kindly 
keep  our  identity  nnrevealed. 


QUICKSILVER. 
STATEKEHT  OF  J..  B.  SAHDOL. 

ProduetUm  of  qwiokHlver  at  New  Almaden  far  thirty-five  years  and  three  months  from 
July,  1850,  to  Deeemher  31, 1887. 


Bates. 


Jidy,  1860,  to  Jane,  1861 

July,  1861,  to  June,  1852 

Joly,  1852.  to  June,  1853 

Jaly,  1858,  to  Jane,  1854   

July,  1854,  to  Jane,  1855 

Joly,  1855,  to  June,  1856 

July.  1868.  to  Jane,  1857 

July,  1857.  to  Jone,  1858 

July,  1858.  to  October,  1858    

November,  1858,  to  January,  IROl... 
February,  1801,  to  Janaary,  1862  ... 

February,  1862,  to  Janoary,  1863 

Febraary,  1883,  to  August,  1863 

September,  1863,  to  October,  1863  ... 
November,  1863,  to  Deoeniber,,  1863 . 
January,  1864,  to  December,  1864  ...• 
January,  1865,  to  December,  1805  ... 
January,  1866,  to  December,  1866  . . . 
Janaary,  1867.  to  December,  1867  ... 
Janaary,  1868,  to  December,  1868  . . . 
Janaary,  1868,  to  December.  1869  ... 
January,  1870,  to  December,  1870  . . . 
January,  1871,  to  December,  1871 .. . 
January,  1872,  to  December.  1872  ... 
January,  1873,  to  December,  1873  . . . 
January,  1874,  to  December,  1874  . . . 
January,  1875,  to  December,  1875  . . . 
January,  1876,  to  December,  1876  ... 
January.  1877.  to  December.  1877  . . . 
January,  1876,  to  Decemb<>r,  1878  . . . 
January,  1870,  to  December.  1879  . . . 
January,  1880,  to  December,  188a . . . 
Janaary,  1881,  to  December,  188L  . . . 
January,  1882,  to  December,  1882  . . . 
January,  1888,  to  Deoember.  1883  :.. 
January,  1884.. to  December,  1884  ... 
January,  1886,  to  Deoember,  1885  ... 
Janaary,  1886,  to  December,  1886  . .. 
January,  1887,  to  December,  1887  . . . 


Totals  and  averages  . 


Class  and  quantity  of  ore. 


Onieso.        Oranxa.        Tierras. 


Poundt. 


Povnds. 


Poundt. 


54,800 

1.260,400 

2,288,900 

1. 606, 000 

731.500 

2, 274, 208 

150,000 

30,000 


142,000 


Closed  by  ii\J  auction. 


1,586,600 
18,730,300 
25. 749, 000 
19. 939, 100 
15,689,288 
14,566,600 
11,  942, 175 
12, 531, 900 
13, 661, 700 
12,777,000 

8, 492. 375 
11, 294, 000 
12, 236, 000 

14,  784, 550 
13,987,700 
14, 612. 154 
16, 032, 085 

15,  267.  650 
14.4.H0.5IO 
10, 734,  900 
21. 227.  500 
16, 410. 000 
17, 644,  »00 
14, 140, 600 
12, 048, 300 


718,000 

8,287,900 

3. 910.  500 

5,440.200 

9.603.145 

12.564  722 

13, 366.  OUO 

8,535.800 

8. 373, 000 

8, 497. 600 

8,  8)8,  000 

12, 100, 000 

18,870,200 

18, 532, 400 

23,243,600  i 

22,330,071 

39, 03:),  050 

46, 087, 200 

49, 710, 625 

52.  412,  300 

5.S  035,  000 

62.  841.  000 

(tl.42.^C00 

07, 258. 000 

51, 503,  OOO 


8.436,808  370,116.277  ,664^476,313 


Total. 


Poundt. 
4, 070, 717 
4,643.200 
4.83i».520 
7.448,000 
9,109,800 

10, 355,  aoo 

10.299.900 
10. 997, 170 
8, 873, 085 

13,323.200 
15,281,400 
7, 172, 660 
2,346,000 
2, 360. 300 
23.277,600 
31. 948, 400 
26,  885, 300 
26, 023, 933 
29,  405, 530 
26.  458, 176 
21, 097. 700 
22,034,700 
21, 41G.  600 
17,330,375 
23, 454,  000 
31, 100,  200 
33.316,950 
.37,231,300 
36. 942,  226 
56,  005. 1.35 
61, 3.H.  850 
64, 141, 136 
72, 147. 200 
77, 162,  .'WO 
79,251.000 
79, 069, 300 
81.398.600 
04.151.300 


1.147,688,840 
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Produoiion  of  quiokHlver  at  New  Almaden^  eto— Continued. 


Dates. 


July.  1850.  to  June,  1851 

July,  1861,  to  June,  1852 

Jalv.  1852,  to  June,  1863 

July,  1863.  to  June,  1854 

July,  186i,  to  Juno,  J855 

July,  1865,  to  June,  1856 

July,  1856.  to  June.  1857 

Julv,  1857.  to  June,  1858 

July,  1858.  to  OcUiber.  1858 

November,  1858,  to  January,  1861. . 
February,  1861,  to  January,  1862. . . 
February,  1662,  to  January,  1863... 
February,  1863,  to  August,  1863  ... 
September,  1863,  to  October,  1863  . 
November,  1863,  to  December,  1863 
January,  1864,  to  December,  1864  . . 
January,  1S65,  to  December,  1865  . . 
January,  1866,  to  December,  1866.. 
January,  1867,  to  December,  1867  . 
January,  1868,  to  Decern  b^r,  1868  . . 
January,  1860,  to  December,  1869 . . 
January,  187U,  to  December.  1870  . . 
January,  1871,  to  December.  1871 . . 
January,  1872,  to  December,  1872  . . 
January.  1873,  to  December,  1873 . . 
January,  1874,  to  December,  1874 . . 
Jaunary,  1875,  to  December,  1875.. 
January,  1876,  to  December,  1876 . . 
January,  1877,  to  December,  1877  . . 
January.  1878,  to  December,  1878 . . 
Jaunary,  1879,  to  December.  1879  . . 
January,  1880,  to  December,  1880  . . 
January,  1881,  to  December.  1881 . . 
January,  1882,  to  December,  1882  . 
January,  1883,  to  December,  1883 . . 
January,  1884,  to  December,  L884  . . 
January,  1885,  to  December,  1885 . . 
January,  1886,  to  December,  1886  . . 
January,  1887,  to  December,  1887  . . 

Totals  and  averages 


23,875 
19,921 
18,035 
26.325 
81,860 
28.083 
26,002 
29.347 
10.588 

32,402 
39,262 
17, 316 
4.820 
4.040 
48.176 
47,078 
34.726 
23.  OM 
25,677 
16,898 
14,428 
18,663 
18,391 
11,042 
8,867 
13,541 
20,549 
23,996 
15,852 
20,514 
23,466 
26.060 
28, 070 
29,000 
20,000 
21.400 
18,000 
20,000 


b. 


28,875 
19.921 
18,036 
26,326 
81.860 
28.088 
26.002 
20,34t 
10,588 


1.8881 

1,660 

1,503 

2.1881 

2,665 

2.8404 

8,167 

2,4451 

2,647 


854,054 


Closed  by  iujunotion. 


2,3^ 

1,120 

2,248 

700 

407 

313 

116 

424 

471 

61 


6 
183 


217 
107 


34,765 
40,391 
19.564 
5,530 
4,447 
48,489 
47.194 
86,160 
24,461 
25,628 
16.898 


2,897 

3,366 

2,795 

2,760 

2,223] 

8. 5401 

3.938 

2,929    ! 

2, 0384  { 

2,1351  ' 

1,408 


14.428  1,202 
18,668  -  — 
18,574 
11, 042 
9,084 
13,648 
20.549 
23,996 
15,852 
20, 514 
23,465 
26.060 
28,070 
20,000 
20,000 
21.400 


18,000   ,1,500 
20,000     1.666i 


1,6661 


2.88  I     12 


8»734       862,788     2,039    i      &75     423 


Product  of  Bnriqueta  fhim  1860  to  1863, 10,571  flasks.    Total  product  of  all  the  mines  on  Uie  com- 
pany's property,  873.350  flasks  of  76|  pounds  each,  or  66,811,9634  pounds. 

The  Quicksilver  mines  and  Reduction  Works  of  New  Almaden  are  15 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  San  Jos6,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal.,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  mines  were  first  worked  for  quicksilver  in  1845,  but  the  opera- 
tions were  on  a  small  scale,  and  no  record  exists  earlier  than  1850.  They 
have  been,  and  are  now,  the  most  productive  quicksilver  mines  in  the 
world,  excepting  only  the  mine  of  Almaden-  in  Spain.  They  are  devel- 
oped to  a  depth  ^f  2,300  feet,  and  the  workings  extend  horizontally  over 
a  piece  of  ground  1  mile  square. 

About  five  hundred  men  find  steady  employment,  the  work  being 
actively  prosecuted  throughout  the  year.  Prom  the  Ist  of  January, 
18G3,  to  the  3l8t  of  December,  1887,  the  number  of  feet  of  drifting  and 
Ninking  in  the  mines  of  the  company,  as  shown  by  the  records,  amounted 
to  224,922  feet,  or  42.60  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $1,918,457.29.  This  does  not 
include  the  excavations  made  in  extracting  ore  during  the  period  named, 
nor  any  expenses  for  the  same,  while  for  the  ground  opened  up  during 
the  previous  period  (from  1850  to  1864)  15  more  miles  of  drifting  and 
sinking  can  be  addeu. 

The  reduction  works  consist  of  eight  furnaces,  and  include  the  most 
improve<l  methods  for  working  quicksilver  ores,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in  every  respect  in  the  world. 
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COPPER  ORES. 

STATBMSirT  OF  BOBBBT  K.  TH0MP80B,  PBESIDBHT  OBFOBD  COP- 

PEB  COHPAITT. 

New  Yobk,  December  19, 1888. 

Certain  classes  of  ores  are  imported  into  this  country  under  the  head 
of  iron  or  copper  ores  ind  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 'sul- 
phuric acid.  (Tnder  the  head  of  iron  ores  they  pay  a  duty  of  75  cents 
a  ton  and  2^  cents  a  pound  for  copper  between  limitations  of  certain 
I)6roentages  of  copper,  and  as  copper  ores  a  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound 
of  copper.  These  ores  are  principally  mined  in  Canada.  After  the 
salphnr  has  been  burned  off  the  copper  contents  are  then  extracted. 

Considering  the  use  to  which  the  ore  is  applied  and  the  fact  that  the 
expenditure  in  Canada  amounts  to  only  about  $3  a  ton,  while  the 
freights  k>afd  to  American  railroads  and  the  labor  expended  on  it  in 
thiB  oDunlry  amount  to  about  $12  a  ton,  it  is  clear  that  no  duty  is 
needed  to  keep  the  ore  out  of  this  cotintry,  and  tliat  if  anything  should 
be  placed  on  the  firee  list  it  is  an  ore  of  this  kind  which  is  raw  material 
to  the  sulphuric-acid  maker,  whose  product  is  in  turn  used  principally 
in  the  great  economics  necessary  in  working  up  what  would  otherwise 
be  wMte  products. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  ores  and  mattes  containing  cop- 
per and  nickel  and  copper  and  silver.  In  these  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  effect  a  separation  between  the  two  metals,  and  the  metallurgical 
work  required  is  very  large,  it  requiring  extra  expenditures  for  both 
fuel  and  labor. 

Canada  produces  to  some  extent  both  classes  of  matte  and  ore. 

Under  the  present  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
lead  oies  carrying  silver  are  brought  in  ftee  of  duty  when  the  silver , 
contents  of  the  ore  is  of  the  greater  commercial  value.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  same  provision  be  extended  to  copper,  so  that  copper  ores  or 
mattes  carrying  liickel  or^  silver  could  be  introduced  free  of  duty  on 
copper  if  the  nickel  or  silver  be  of  a  greater-commercial  value  than  the 
copper.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  nickel  that  would  pay  its  onlinary 
duty. 

As  a  form  of  wording  for  the  schedule,  I  suggest: 

Copper  or  iron  ore  as  pyrites  suitable  for  the  manufaotnre  of  salpharic  acid,  the 
copper  contents  of  which  are  under  6  per  cent.,  free. 

Tbe  eopper  in  ores  and  mattes  carrying  silver  or  nickel  firee  when  the  silver  or  nickel 
contents  are  of  greater  commercial  value  than  the  copper  c6ntents. 


STEEL  BILLETS  AND  BLOOMS. 

8TATBMEHT  OF  THE  WASHBUBH  AHD  HOEH  MAirVFACTTmnro 

C0MPAV7. 

Oentlembn:  In  addition  to  the  statement  made  by  me  before  your 
committee  on  the  12th  on  the  subject  of  steel  blooms  and  billets,  I  de- 
sire to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  $8  per  t^n  now  paid,  the 
American  manufacturers  are  further  protected  by  the  European  hiiand 
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freights,  ocean  freights,  insarance,  etc.,  aggregating  $5.50  per  ton,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  protection  of  $13.50.    In  view  of  these  facts  we  trust  yoar 
committee  will  decide  to  make  the  duty  $3  per  ton. 
Yonrs,  respectfully, 

Washbubn  and  Moen  Manupaotubing  Company, 

By  P.  L.  MoBNs 

President. 

To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


WIRE  RODS. 
STATEMEirr  OF  OILMOEE  &  EUSTIS. 

Cambbidgepobt,  Mass.,  December  12, 1888. 

Dear  Sib:  The  most  radical  and  destructive  change  made  by  Con- 
gress in  the  modification  of  tariff  rates  in  1883  was  that  in  the  metal 
schedule,  when,  for  the  first  time  1  believe,  a  classification  was  adopted 
directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  American  labor  and  American  rolling- 
mills,  viz,  wire  rods. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  prior  to  1883  iron  or  small  steel  rods, 
straight  in  bundles,  or  looped,  or  in  coils,  all  paid  bimilar  rates  of  duty, 
and  higher  rates  than  were  paid  on  the  larger  and  rongh  products  of 
the  rolling-mills. 

These  imported  rods  were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  they 
now  are,  such  as  for  chain-making,  stove-rods,  the  manufacture  of  rivets, 
of  horseshoe  nails,  of  carriage  bolts,  of  various  parts  of  carriage  hard- 
ware, carriage  and  axle  clips  stamped  out  in  drop-presses,  and  still 
more  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-screws,  and  for  wire-drawing 
into  an  almost  endless  variety  of  sizes  and  for  as  many  uses. 

The  modified  tariff  of  1883  did  not  stop  with  bringing  this  finer  and 
more  expensive  class  of  rolled  iron,  made  by  the  expenditure  of  labor 
of  much  higher  value  at  the  works,  down  to  a  level  with  the  rougher 
and  less  costly  kinds  of  rolled  or  hammered  bars,  which  was  fixed  at 
eight-tenths  cent  per  pound,  but  brought  the  new  rate  down  to'aix- 
tenths  cent  per  pound,  whilst  round  iron  in  coils  or  rods  less  than 
seven  sixteenths  inch  in  diameter  was  fixed  at  1-2  cents  per  ponnd. 
No  better  premium  could  be  offered  for  fraud  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States.  Entered  at  the  custom-house  as  wire  rods,  the  im- 
porter, in  most  cases  the  foreign  manufacturei^'s  resident  agent,  pushed 
through  his  iron,  really  and  justly  liable  to  pay  1.2  cents  per  pound,  at 
the  rate  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Both  the  screw  company  and  the  wire  fence  rod  makers,  in  whose  in- 
terest this  new  and  peculiar  classification  appears  to  have  been  enacted, 
enjoyed  practically  other  an<l  important  advantages  in  the  way  of  pat- 
ented processes  and  otherwise  that  should  have  shut  them  out  from 
this  added  benefit,  especially  when  this  latter  was  only  to  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  rolling-mill  fraternity  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  which  you  now  have  under  consideration  contains  a 
new  clause — ^item,  wire  rods — and  affords  still  another  chance  for  evad- 
ing the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,  as  I  believe,  viz,  following 
the  words  in  coils  or  loops  "or  any  other  form.''  With  this  adopt<Hl, 
the  instances  where  more  than  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  will  be  paid 
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on  any  iron  rods  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will 
be  few  indeed. 

In  justice  to  our  mill-owners,  and  perhaps  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance, justice  to  the  100,000  workmen  employed  in  them,  we  demand 
the  repeal  of  the  entire  wire-rod  -clause  in  the  tariff  bill.  It  viciously 
\iolates  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  industry.  It  stands 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  protected  monopolists.  It  is  wrong  in  its  analy- 
sis and  wrongin  its  application,  and  you,  sir,  would  gladden  the  hearts 
of  toiling  thousands  by  moving  for  its  repeal.  Struck  out,  then  the  old 
classification  would  apply,  and  justly  and  equitably.  The  provocation 
to  fraudulent  entry  of  imported  iron  of  the  kind  described  would  be  cut 
o£f  and  the  Government  receive  its  just  dues. 

I  have  ventured  to  address  you  iu  relation  to  this  important  matter, 
though  not  one  of  your  constituency,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  you  are  true  where  many  may  be  faithless ;  that  you 
have  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  and  would  rather  sufier  defeat  in 
a  righteous  cause  than  succeed  in  a  wrong. 

Pardon  me  f»r  claiming  your  attention  in  this  manner,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  afibrds  me,  I  think,  a  reasonable  excuse. 
With  great  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  yours, 

Henbt  H.  Gilmobe. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington^  D.  0. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON. 
BTATEXEHT  OF  THE  HEW  ^BSET  STEEL  AHD  IBOV  COMPAVT. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  11,  1888. 

Gentlemen  :  On  my  return  from  Washington  I  have  referred  to  our 
books  for  the  actual  cost  of  rolled  beams  and  channels,  the  articles  on 
which  a  price  has  been  established  by  agreement  among  the  makers, 
and  find  that  for  the  most  expensive  size  the  cost  is  $65.90,  and  for  the 
cheapest  $58.34  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  charging  no  interest  on  the 
X>lant.  Tue  selling  price  is  $73.92,  which  usually  includes  delivery  to 
X)oints  at  which  the  beams  are  to  be  used.  We  have  therefore  on  these 
shapes  a  profit  of  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton,  say  an  average  of  $12.  The 
average  yearly  product  of  each  mill  is  less  than  9,000  tons,  making  a 
profit  of  about  $100,000  per  year  on  an  investment  of  over  $1,000,000 
necessary  for  the  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  most  approved 
iDcthofls  known  to  the  art,  with  machinery  of  the  newest  and  most 
economical  character. 

You  will  observe  therefore  that  my  statement  that  the  profits  are  less 
than  10  percent,  on  the  investment  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  figures. 

I  wish  to  add  one  other  consideration  to  those  which  I  have  already 
presented  to  yon. 

Fora  great  variety  of  purposes,  especially  the  construction  of  bridges, 
the  use  of  these  high-priced  articles  can  be  and  is  avoided  by  the  use  ^ 
of  plates  and  angles  riveted  together  to  form  equally  useful  sections.  < 
These  latter  shapes,  which  are  very  much  simpler  and  easier  to  manu- 
facture, we  also  furnish,  and  practically  at  cost,  there  being  no  combi- 
nation or  agreement  whatever  as  to  the  price  at  which  they  should  be 
sold.    Hence  we  ourselves  furnish  an  escape  from  oar  own  demands  on 
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the  more  costly  sections.    Knowing  the  great  cost  of  these  we  are  una- 
ble to  see  wherein  the  sin  consists  of  making  a  price  that  eAiall  cove^  it 
and  leave  ns  a  fair  profit  for  our  labor. 
Tours,  truly, 

Fbed.  J.  Slabk. 
Senators  Allison,  Aldbioh,  and  Hisoook, 

Members  of  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


GUNS  AND  CUTLERY. 
8TATEHBHT  OF  HIBBABD,  SFEHCEE,  BABTLBTT  *  Oa 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  FARWELL. 

Chicago,  December  10, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
receive  a  delegation  of  importern  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  hear  their 
arguments  against  the  proposed  change  of  tariff  upon  guns  and  iWQket 
cutlery. 

We  are  protectionists,  as  you  are  aware,  and  would  under  no  circum- 
stances advocate  any  modification  of  existing  tarifi's  that  would  imperil 
the  manufacture  of  any  goods  which  can  legitimately  be  made  in  this 
country.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  American  gun  and  cutlery 
makers  are  unreasonable  in  their  demand,  so  far,*  at  least,  as  the  lower 
grades  of  goods  are  concerned.  There  are  some  very  cheap  lines  of 
guns  and  cutlery  Mfhich  can  not  profitably,  be  manufactu^red  in  this  ooaa- 
try  without  the  prices  to  consumers  being  made  exorbitant. 

For  example,  we  import  a  double-barreled,  breech-loading  shot-gun, 
upon  which  we  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  sell  it  at 
wholesale  for  $5.50,  realizing  a  fair  profit  upon  the  transaction.  The 
gun  is  cheaply  and  roughly  made,  but  it  is  as  safe  and  serviceable  as 
some  of  thehigher-priced  ones.  The  farmers'  boys  and  the  amateur 
hunters  all  over  the  country  buy  them  at  $7  to  $7.50  each  at  retail. 

The  proposed  tariff  (in  order  to  allow  these  guns  to  be  made  in  Amer- 
ica) is  $10  each,  specific,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  this  rate,  a 
foreign  gun  which  costs  in  England  or  Belgium  (exclusive  of  duty) 
about  $100  would  pay  the  United  States  Government  its  present  rate 
of  tariff  (35  per  cent.);  while  the  gra<les  ranging  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes mentioned  above  would  pay  a  duty  ranging  between  300  per 
cent,  and  35  per  cent.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  guns  sold  in  this 
country  cost,  including  duty,  less  than  $25. 

If  the  proposed  increase  should  be  made,  none  but  wealthy  sporte- 
men  could  afford  to  own  fire-arms. 

The  present  tariff  upon  pocket  cutlery  is  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  proposed  change  would  give  a  range  of  duty  from  330  per  oent. 
downward.  Upon  a  boy's  pocket-knife,  which  is  to-day  profitably  sold 
by  the  jobber  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  the  tariff  alone  would  be  nearly  70 
cents. 

There  are  some  classes  of  goods  which  American  manufaoturera  can 
not  bring  within  the  reach  of  our  poorer  consumers,  among  which  are 
cheap  pocket-knives  aud  guns ;  and  a  greatly  increased  tariff  would  be 
prohibitory  iu  every  sense. 
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If  yoa  will  kindly  consider  the  facts  here  briefly  stated,  and  freely 
call  upon  us  for  any  details  of  information  regarding  guns  and  cutlery 
which  you  have  not  at  band,  yon  will  greatly  oblige, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  0.  Baeti*ett,  Se. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Fabwbll, 

Vnited  States  Senator^  Waahingtan^  D.  0. 


HETWIRKP  TO  THE  COMHIFTBE  B7  THE  COLT  FISB-ABHS  COH- 

PAinr. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  14, 1888. 

Oents:  Tour  favor  of  December  12  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  that 
I  have  been  doing  all  the  work  that  I  could  do  with  our  United  t^tates 
Senator,  Hon*.  Frank  Hiscock,  for  the  past  few  weeks.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  be  one  of  the  manufacturers  to  go  to  Washington  and  argue  before 
the  committee  the  matter  of  incieased  protection  to  the  gun  mechanics 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  great  effort  being  made  upon  the  part 
of  the  importers  and  dealers  to  reduce  (upon  a  basis  of  compromise)  the 
duty  as  represented  by  the  new  Senate  bill,  and  if  we  are  not  very  care- 
ful they  will  work  a  point  on  us,  as  the  facts  in  regard  to  foreign  guns 
are  different  from  what  they  seem  to  be.  For  instance,  there  is  a  very 
Hue  finished  ibreigu  gun,  by  name  the  Continental,  that  is  sold  to  the 
dealers  in  the  West  for  $18.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  importer  in 
New  York  makes  a  profit  upon  this  gun  of  $4,  placing  the  cost  at  $14. 
That  being  the  case,  we  must  take  the  basis  of  our  figures  to  be  $10 ;  pay- 
ing 35  per  cent,  present  duty  makes  it  $  13.50 ;  adding  50  cents  for  trans- 
I>ortation  and  incidental  charges  puts  the  cost  of  the  gun  to  the  im- 
X)orter  in  New  York  at  $14. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  proposition  that  has  been  made  to 
the  Senate  committee,  which  is  as  follows:  That  all  guns  costing  less 
than  $8  shall  come  in  under  a  $4  specific  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty,  and  all  guns  costing  $8  and  more  a  $12  specific  duty  and  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  We  think  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  if  the 
foreign  people  were  obliged  to  build  the  gun  described  above  at  $8  or 
a  little  less  they  will  do  so  in  order  to  get  the  trade.  This  gun  is  retailed 
for  from  $22  to  $28,  and  is  the  gun  that  is  causing  the  most  trouble  to 
the  American  gun  manufacturers.  To  have  the  bill  remain  as  it  is, 
namely,  $10  specific  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would  be  much  better 
for  the  American  manufacturer,  and  I  think  that  they  should  stand  up 
against  a  compromise  as  suggested  to  the  committee.  I  will  submit  the 
following  statistics  to  you;  possibly  you  are  in  possession  of  them.  In 
1884  the  importers  imported  126,891  guns;  entered  valuation  of  the 
same,  $862,175.60;  duty  upon  the  same,  $301,761.46.  In  1884  there  was 
imported  92,873  guns;  entered  valuation,  $632,260.65;  duty  upon  the 
same,  $220,291.22.  In  1886  there  was  imported  86,489  guns;  entered 
valuation,  $578,006.06;  duty  upon  the  same,  $202,302.12.  In  1887  thp^e 
was  imported  103,672  guns;  entered  valuation  of  the  same,  $686,366.19; 
duty  upon  the  same,  $240,228.16.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  there  is  not 
15  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  guns  imported  made  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  stop  half  the  foreign  importation  it 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  gun-manufacturing  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  O.  Smith. 

OOLT  FIBS-AEMS  GoMPANT, 
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CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 

[Tdegnun.] 

Chicago,  III.,  December  12, 1888. 
Senate  Finance  Committee  : 

We  compriBe  the  wholesale  dealers  of  Chicago  iu  guas  and  catlery, 
and  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  proposed  change  iu  tariff  oa 
these  items. 

Markley,  Ailing  &  Co.;  Wells  and  Nellegar  Company;  Horton, 
Gilmore,  Mc Williams  &  Co.;  Randall,  Hall  &  Co.;  Hibbard, 
Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.;  A.  F.  Seeberger  &  Co.;  Henry 
Sears  Company. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  8, 1888. 

To  the  honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C.  : 

The  undersigned,  importers  and  traders  in  pocket  and  table  cutlery 
nnd  guns,  would  most  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  board 
that  the  proposed  tariff  bill  levies  a  duty  on  pocket  and  table  cutlery 
and  guns  so  exorbitant  that  in  its  effects,  it  will  amount  to  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  all  lower  and  medium  grades,  admitting  only  the  higher 
grades,  of  which  there  is  but  a  limited  demand,  and  this  exclusively 
from  the  wealthy  classes  only. 

The  inclosed  schedule,  showing  the  actual  duty  levied  by  the  proposed 
Senate  tariff  bill,  will  clearly  show  that  the  duty  on  pocket  cutlery 
would  be  advanced  from  its  present  duty  of  50  per  cent,  to  an  average 
duty  of  say  125  per  cent,  and  on  some  grades  as  high  as  330  per  cent. 
The  duty  on  table  cutlerly  will  be  advanced  from  36  per  cent,  at  pres- 
ent, to  an  average  of  75  per  cent  The  duty  on  breech-loading  guns, 
from  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent,  to  an  average  of  175  per  cent. 
While  the  duty  on  the  cheap  guns  would  be  advanced  over  and  above 
300  per  cent 

The  American  manufacturers  of  pocket  cutlery  and  table  cutlery  have 
under  the  prevailing  tariff  made  such  great  progress,  that  of  pocket 
cutlery  but  a  very  limited  amount  can  profitably  be  imported  now;  and 
in  table  cutlery,  the  American  manufacturer  controls  almost  exclusively 
the  entire  American  market,  inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  grades,  such 
as  ivory  and  pearl  handle  knives,  can  be  imported  under  the  tariff  of  35 
per  cent. 

Of  guns  there  are  comparatively  but  few  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  and  these  import  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  gun — the  bar- 
rels—in the  rough  from  abroad.  A  higher  and  exorbitant  duty  will  not 
enable  them  to  produce  here  the  most  essential  part  of  the  gun — the 
barrels. 

The  effect  of  the  tariff,  according  to  the  Senate  bill,  on  the  items 
named  is  clearly  to  either  prohibit  importation  of  these  goods  of  grades 
used  by  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  or  in  some  cases  to  admit  them  only 
at  an  exorbitant  cost,  while  the  finer  grades,  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy 
only,  would  be  admitted  as  low  and,  in  some  cas^,  at  a  lower  cost  tbaa 
under  the  present  duty. 
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WLile  we  consider  tlie  American  manufacturers  entitled  to  a  fair  pro- 
tection,  we  deny  their  claim  to  an  unreasonable  or  prohibitive  tarili'; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  we  must  respectfully  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  tariff  on  the  items  as  proposed,  and  express 
the  honestly-felt  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  these  articles  as  now  levied 
does  amply  protect  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer. 
*     Very  respectfully, 

The  Pappenheimer  Hardware  Gompmy,  L.  Pappenheimer,  presi- 
dent; Kruse  Baufmann:  B.  Kittridge  Arms  Company; 
Powell  &  Clement;  T.  &  4.  Pickering;  A.  A.  Bennett; 
Bandle  Arms  Company,  per  A.  Baudle;  Johnson  Bros. 


STATElDBirr  OF  THE  AHEBICAH  ABKS  COMPAVT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  18, 1888. 

Hon.  Oektlbmen  :  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  manufacture  of  arms  in  this  country,  which,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense amount  of  cheap  trash  imported  from  England  and  Germany,  is 
in  a  sad  condition,  and  we  are  fast  being  '^  driven  to  the  wall,"  and  our 
menjirill  before  long  be  out  of  work  and  our  factories  shut  up.  We 
understand  the  policy  of  our  Government  now  means  *'  protection,''  and 
if  so,  protection  ought  to  protect.  In  order  to  give  our  citizens  good 
goods  and  safe  in  our  line  of  business,  some  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Government  to  keep  out 'the  poor  stuff  which  is  flooding  the  coun- 
try, and  it  can  only  be  done  by  putting  a  duty  on  all  guns  and  revolv- 
ers, whicli  will  force  foreign  makers,  if  they  send  any  goods,  to  send  good 
work,  as  a  heavy  duty  would  make  the  poor  work  so  high,  and  give  us 
a  living  profit  on  our  good,  substantial,  machine-made  goods. 

We  suggest  a  duty  of  at  least  $10  on  all  double-barrel  guns  and  $4 
or  $5  on  single-barrel  guns,  and  $2  to  $3  on  each  revolver. 

If  the  verdict  given  at  the  polls  in  November  means  protection,  we 
respectfully  urge  that  it  be  given  to  the  arms  manufacturers  of  this 
country. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Ameeioan  Abms  Company, 

Boston^  Mass, 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


STATEKEITT  OF  THE  HOPKINS  AND  ALLEN  HANTrFACTVBINO 

COMPANT. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  December  18, 1888. 
Gentlemen  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  the  new  tariflf  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  calls  for  a  specific  duty  of  $10  on  each  breech- loading 
gun.  We  have  been  suffering  for  years  from  foreign  competition,  and 
English  and  Belgian  makers  have  been  flooding  this  country  with  their 
trash,  the  product  of  pauper  labor,  much  to  onr  disadvantage.  We  were 
compelled  to  make  good  goods,  and  then  sell  them  often  below  cost,  or 
stop  our  factory.  We  would  like  to  see,  and  we  wQuld  think  it  ^o  more 
110  TA9 
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than  right  and  jiist  toward  our  American  factories,  that  a  specific  duty  of 
$10  should  be  placed  on  every  and  each  breech-loading  donble  gnn, 
$3.50  to  $4  on  each  single  breech-loading  gun,  and  $1.50  to  $3  on  each 
revolver,  with  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  each  besides.  This  would 
place  our  New  England  manufacturers  of  fire-arms  where  they  ought  to 
have  been  years  ago. 

Our  late  verdict  at  the  poUs  gives  conclusive  evidence  to  our  minds 
what  the  people  want,  and  ft  was  loudly  eitpressed  by  nearly  sAl  of  onr 
Northern  States  that  protection  was  what  was  wanted  in  everything 
where  we  were  compelled  to  fight  against  foreign  products.  We  write 
you  in  the  hope  that  we  may  1^  able  to  reap  some  reward  and  advan- 
tage as  a  fruit  of  our  victory.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  if  this 
*'  trash''  is  kept  out  of  the  market  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
American  manufacturer,  the  dealers  would  be  full  as  well  off,  and  the 
customer  who  buys  the  goods  would  be  better  off. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  with  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  ^ 

Hopkins  &  Allen  MANUPACTUBnio  Go^ 
By  John  E.  Warner,  Secretary. 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


STATEMENT  OE  PHILADELPHIA  DEALERS  IS  OUTLEBT. 

Philadelphia,  December  10, 1888. 

Dear  Sib:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  articles  of  pocket 
and  table  cutlery  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  now  under  consideration,  and, 
we  understand,  before  your  committee.  The  proposed  change  in  duty 
on  both  these  articles,  especially  on  pocket  cutlery,  will  change  the 
duty  from  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  50  cents  per  dozen  blades,  and 
an  additional  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Upon  examination  you  will 
find  that  this  is  a  decline  upon  some  of  the  higher  grades  and  fancy 
styles  of  George  Wostenholm  &  Son,  Sheffield,  England,  and  Joseph 
Bodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  of  their  make  three  and  four  blade 
knives;  consequently  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  class  of  trade  who 
can  afford  and  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  a  luxurious  style  and  grade 
of  pocket-knives;  but  it  discriminates  vastly  against  the  poorer  class 
of  citizens,  who,  from  a  matter  of  necessity,  buy  the  cheaper  grade  of 
goods,  many  of  them  in  order  to  pursue  their  own  daily  work.  You 
will  find  upon  examination  that  this  change  will  make  an  average  of 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  present  cost,  and  in  some 
cases  over  300  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  cheap  one  and  two 
blade  |K)cke^knives. 

We  feel,  to  overcome  this  inequality,  an  ad  valorem  duty  will  better 
cover  all  grades  of  pocket-knives,  and,  with  due  respect,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  present  rate  of  duty,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  will  not 
be  objectionable  to  the  consumer,  and  is  sufftcient  protection  to  tbe 
American  manufacturer. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  careful  attention  to  this  particular  portion 
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of  the  Senate  tariff  bill.    Will  yoa  not  kindly  f^i^e  it  more  careful  con- 
sideration f  g 
Very  respectfally, 
Newiin,  Knight  &  Co.,  337  Market  street :  Smith  &  Seltzer  Hard- 
waire  Gontpany^  535  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Bneh- 
ler,  Bonbright  &  Co.,  427  Market  street  Phila^lphia;  Biddle 
Hardware  Company,  509, 511,  and  513  Commerce  street,  Fhil- 
adelpbia,  Pa.;  LJoyd  &  Supplee  Hardware  Company,  503 
Market  and  4  and  6  I^orth  Fifth  streets ;  Edw.  1^.  Tryou,  jr., 
&  Co.,  10  and  12  Korth  Sizth  street;  Shields. &  Brother.  119 
Korth  Third  street;  James  M.  Yance  &  Co.,  No.  211  and  213 
Market  street;  W.  H.  &  G.  W.  Alleu,  113  and  115  Market 
street;  li.  W.  Trultt  &  Co.,  16  North  Fourth  street. 

Hon.  Justin  3.  Moebill, 

CkeUrmtm  Smmte  Finance  Comnnittee^  Washington^  2>.  0. 


SIAISMBVT  OF  ITHACA  OIW  COMPAVT. 

iTHAOA,  N.  Y.,  December  19, 188& 
Sbnatk  Finanob  Gohmittbb, 

WaehingtoHy  D.  0.  ; 
In  your  consideration  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  we  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  comparatively  young  but  growing  industry,  that  of 
gun- making.  This  industry  has  something  of  a  start  here,  bat  is  being 
crippled  by  the  influx  of  the  cheap  trash  that  is  now  imported  at  a  very 
low  duty,  and  against  which  well-paid  labor  can  not  compete.  Our  work- 
ing people  have  been  promised  from  every  platform  in  the  land  that 
the  industries  of  the  country  should  be  protecfed,  and  protection  to  this 
industry  can  not  mean  less  than  the  tlO  specific  and  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty.  Only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  guns  sold  in  this  country 
are  made  here,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  this  business  to  assume 
large  proportions  and  be  of  much  value  to  a  large  number  of  working 
people  that  can  find  employment  in  this  new  field.  We  feel  more  lib- 
erty in  asking  this  since  our  country  has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of 
such  protection,  and  inthis  case,  at  least,  it  means  protection  not  only 
to  the  manufacturer  engaged  therein,  but  the  laborers  that  are^  and  the 
more  that  may  be  thus  employed.  It  at  the  same  time  means  good  for 
the  dealers  and  sportsmen  as  well,  and  as  home  competition  springs  up 
our  home  production,  made  by  home  labor,  will  gravitate  to  its  own 
proper  place  in  the  market  as  surely  as  it  has  with  everything  that  has 
been  made  with  great  success  in  this  country.  We  beg  therefore,  in  jus- 
tice to  us  aU,  rather  than  to  the  few  directly  engaged  in  the  Importation 
of  these  goods,  that  you  do  not  consider  for  a  moment  a  tariff  less  than 
first  proposed  in  your  new  measure^ 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ithaca  Gun  Company. 

LlYBBMORE. 
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STATEHBHT  OF  LLOTB  &  SUFFLEE  EA&DWABE  COMFAHT. 

Philadelphia,  December  10, 1888. 

Dear  Sm :  Permit  us  to  call  yoar  atteutioa  to  certain  articles  em- 
braced in  the  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration.  Tears  of  experience 
have  made  us  familiar  with  the  quantity,  sales,  and  requirements  of 
pocket  cutlery.  The  proposed  change  in  duty  on  pocket  cutlery  would 
completely  revolutionize  existing  prices  on  the  cheaper  grade  of  both 
one  and  two  blades,  now  extensively  used  by  the  poorer  class.  This 
extends  to  a  large  class  of  persons  employed  as  clerks,  and  especially 
so  to  all  mechanics  of  various  occupations  and  grades.  The  change  in 
duty  will  not  only  fall  heavily  upon  this  class  of  persons,  but  they  feel 
it  to  be  unjust  discrimination,  being  a  change  from  the  present  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  an  increase  of  from  100  to  300  per  cent.,  the  latter 
figure  on  a  class  of  goods  used  by  boys  and  young  lads,  who  have  no 
resources,  and  by  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  has  but  little  to  expend  on 
luxuries,  whilst  on  the  higher  grade  of  three  and  four  blade  pocket- 
knives,  used  by  those  who  can  well  afiford  to  pay  for  special  styles, 
brand,  and  appearance,  sold  largely  on  account  of  their  reputation  and 
their  fancy  price,  and  largely  bought  on  account  of  the  name,  it  causes 
a  reduction. 

As  an  illustration,  a  one-blade  pocket-knife  costing  abroad  20  cents, 
the  existing  rate  of  duty  would  make  it  cost  30  cents ;  the  proposed 
rate  of  50  cents  per  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would 
make  the  same  knife  co^t  75  cents  instead  of  30.  This,  we  think,  would 
naturally  strike  you  as  unreasonable.  A  two-blade  pocket-knife  cost- 
ing 36  cents,  and  by  the  present  rate  of  duty  54  cents,  add  $1  for  two 
dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  you  have  81.45;  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  this  knife  would  be  300  per  cent.  A  two-blade  pocket- 
knife  costing  80  ce&ts,  with  present  duty  costing  $1.20,  the  proposed 
duty,  adding  $L  for  two  dozen  blades  and  25  i>ercent.  ad  valorem,  would 
bring  the  cost  to  $2.  This  knife  is  sold  largely  to  laborers,  and  it  would 
make  an  advance  of  150  per  cent,  on  original  cost.  This  extends  not 
only  to  one  or  two  numbers,  but  the  percentage  of  the  quantity  where 
a  great  advance  has  been  made  is  very  large.  Further,  the  class  of 
pocket-knives  with  one  blade,  costing  from  20  to  45  cents,  and  with  two 
blades,  costing  from  35  to  80  cents,  are  not  considered  desirable  goods 
for  the  cutlery  manufacturers  in  this  country,  whilst  the  higher  grades 
of  goods  that  are  desirable  for  our  manufacturers  show  a  decline ; 
although  slight,  nevertheless  it  is  a  decline.  As  an  illustration,*^  knife 
costing  $12,  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  $18,  the  proposed  rate  for 
four  blades  would  bring  the  cost  of  that  knile  to  $17.  This  is  shown  to 
a  greater  extent  on  Wostenholm's  higher  grade  of  goods,  a  four  blade 
knife  costing  $24,  and  the  pi'esent  rate  of  duty  $12,  making  $3(i;  the 
proposed  rate  of  duty  reduces  it  to  $32. 

The  inclosed  appeal,  signed  by  all  the  leading  wholesale  hardware 
houses  of  our  city,  will  explain  itself. 

We  fear  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  bill  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  look  into  the  details  and  particulars  of  this  class  of  goods  and 
the  effect  the  proposed  rate  will  have  upon  the  poorer  class  of  people, 
who  buy  for  actual  needs  and  requirements.  Upon  careful  considera- 
tion we  feel  that  it  will  seem  to  you,  as  it  does  to  us,  that  the  proposed 
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aclvanoe  on  cheap  grades  of  pocket  cutlery  is  both  utmecessary  and 
nnwise^and  we  respectfally  ask  your  careful  consideration. 
Very  respectfally, 

Lloyd  &•  Sttpplbb  Hardwabe  Company. 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Mobbill, 

Chaimian  Senate  Finance  Oammittee^  Washington^  D,  0. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  LOCKWOOD,  TATLOB  &  00. 

PBESENTED  BY  SENATOR  SHERMAN. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  10, 1888. 
Hon.  John  Sherman: 

1  am  in  favor  of  specific  tariff  when  it  is  consistent  with  justice,  but 
the  inclosed  schedule  seems  to  show  the  impracticability  of  it  on  pocket 
cntlery.  It  makes  a  lower  tariff  on  good  goods,  and  a  very  great  advance 
on  cheap  goods.  Ad  valorem  tariff  on  goods  where  variety  of  price  is 
BO  great  seems  a  necessity,  notwithstanding  its  objectionable  features. 

1  have  no  interest  in  importers,  but  there  seems  an  obvious  injustice 
in  a  tax  of  50  cents  on  a  knife  that  costs  24  cents. 
Yours,  etc., 

0.  B.  LOCKWOOD. 


BREBCH-LOABIKO  GUNS. 


The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem .    The  Senate  hiU  proposes  |10  per  gnn 
»nd  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem,  and  figures  oat  as  foUows: 


Foreign 

Ad  valorem 

Foreign 

Ad  Talorem 

Foreign 

Ad  valorem 

Foreign 

Ad  valorem 

6061. 

nte. 

coat. 

rate. 

ooat. 

rate. 

coat. 

rate. 

Ft  tent 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

Percent 

13.66 

303 

$7.00 

•             162 

$21.90 

71 

$68.40 

48 

3.8 

285 

&50 

142 

24.33 

66 

63.26 

41 

4.14 

267- 

9.10 

134 

26.76 

62 

6&13 

40 

4.36 

256 

9.70 

128 

29.20 

69 

73.00 

89 

4.62 

241 

10.96 

116 

SL63 

67 

77.66 

38 

4.87 

230 

12.17 

107 

84.06 

64 

82.73 

37 

&48 

207 

•    13.30 

100 

38.98 

60 

87.60 

36| 

6.10 

180 

14.60 

94 

43.80 

48 

92.40 

86 

6.70 

174 

17.03 

84 

45.66 

46 

97.38 

36 

7.30 

162 

J9.47 

"I 

63.56 

44 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 


The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  hiU  proposes  20  cents  per 
dozen  on  knives  costing  under  |1  per  dozen ^  50  cents  per  dozen  when  costing  be- 
tween $1  and  f3,  |1  per  dozen  when  costing  between  |3  and  pi,  and  $2  per  dozen 
when  costing  more  tnan  |8  per  dozen,  and  In  addition  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
figures  out  as  foUows : 


Foreign  cost 
pergroM. 

Ad  valorem 
rate. 

Foreign  ooet 
per  gross. 

Ad  valorem 
rate. 

Foreign  ooet 
pergroee. 

Ad  valorem 
rate. 

1 

6 
6 

J*ereenL 
110 
93 
77i 
70 

9 

10 

Per  cent 
66 
60 

$11 
12 
13 

Percent 
.  70 

1750 
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The  above  are  tlie  popnlor  large  selling  srades,  and  none  of  tbose  gtmdemhmre  iMMi 
imported  for  uiauy  years  under  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent.,  and  really  ooald  not  be  impoT^**^ 
under  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent.     In  fbc't  some  are  b^ng  exported. 


Foreign  cost 
pergroM. 

Ad  valorem 
rate. 

Foreign  oost 
per  grofw. 

Ad  valorem 
raie. 

IS 

SO 

PereenU 
60 
65 

60 

$88 

84 
120 

PeremL 
68 

46 
60 

Avery  few  of  these  higher  grades  are  imported,  prinoipally  ivory  and  pearl  handles, 
costing  firom  |96  to  |iMO  per  gross.  The  sale  of  the  higher  grades  is  comparatively 
very  limited. 

POCKET  CUTLERY. 

The  present  tariff  is  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  bfll  proposes  50  cents 
per  dozen  blades  and  S5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  figures  out  as  follows : 


Foreign 

Ad  valo- 

Anelgb 

▲dvalo- 

DeMripUon. 

coMtper 

rem 

Description. 

coat  per 

TMB 

dosten. 

rate. 

doien. 

rate. 

Percent. 

PercenL 

Onehlsde 

.24 

.37 

233 
104 

94.00 

62 

.48 

127 

i.60 

88 

.01 

106 

&00 

86 

.76 

98 

6.00 

60 

.86 

1.00 

84 
75 

Foar  blades 

1.22 
1.84 

ISl 

• 

176 

Twoblides 

.87 

294 

1.46 

168 

.43 

223 

1.69 

151 

.01 

162 

1.70 

148 

.73 

161 

1.88 

186 

.85 

142 

1.96 

128 

.07 

128 

2.19 

117 

1.10 

116 

2.46 

107 

1.22 

106 

2.68 

100 

1.34 

100 

2.98 

94 

1.46 

93 

8.16 

88 

1.68 

88 

• 

a.41 

84 

1.70 

84 

8.66 

80 

1.82 

80 

a89 

7« 

1.86 

76 

4.14 

73 

Three  blades 

.43 

830 

4.88 

79 

.61 

270 

4.62 

68 

.76 

260 

• 

4.27 

66 

.85 

201 

6.11 

64 

.87 

180 

6.S5 

88 

1.10 

162 

8.60 

80 

1.22 

151 

&83 

58 

LJM 

187 

e.w 

68 

1.40 

127 

6.70 

65 

1.70 

118 

7.30 

b2 

1.82 

107 

12.00 

42 

1.86 

103 

1&90 

36 

2.07 

98 

24.00 

33| 

2.19 

94 

30.00 

31 

2.31 

90 

» 

26.00 

30 

2.43 

87 

48.60 

3 

2.56 

84 

60.00 

2.63 

81 

72.00 

23 

3.00 

75 

86.00 

27i 

3.50 

68 
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PBOTEST  OF  HAKDWASE  MERCHAHTS. 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  December  22, 1888. 
To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washinfftany  D.  C. : 
The  undersigned,  hardware  merchants  of  this  city,  respectfally  pro- 
test against  the  contemplated  enormous  duties  by  the  Senate  tariff 
Mil  on  cutlery  and  guns. 
Respectfhlly, 

Bain  &  Kirkpntrick,  Morrison  &  Co.,  Beck  and  Grogg  Hardware 
Company,  Thos  M.  Clarke  &  Co.,  King  Hardware  Company, 
Heinz  &  Berfcele,  J.  M.  Alexander  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Hightower 
&Co. 


REDDLE. 
LETTEB  OV  J.  W.  POWELL,  BIBECTOB  V.  S.  GEOLOfilCAL  STJBVEY 
PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HOAR. 

U.  S.  Geologhoal  Survey, 
Wa^hingUmj  D.  0.,  December  24, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  20th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  state  as  follows : 

Beddle,  raddle,  or  ruddle  is  a  local  English  name  for  ocher,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  used  for  marking  sheep.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
use  as  a  dye.  It  is  used  as  a  cheap  mineral  paint  in  covering  barns, 
small  country  houses,  etc.,  and  for  all  such  purposes  it  is  a  good,  heavy 
covering  material.  It  is  also  used  as  an  abrasive  and  polishing  inate^ 
rial,  and  finally  it  is  used  as  a  covering  for  oilcloth. 

For  the  local  production,  importation,  and  use  of  ocher  I  beg  to  call 

your  attention  to  *' Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  18^6,  pp. 

70S,  709,  and  710;  and  also  to  '<  Mineral  Resources,"  1883  and  1884,  pp. 

925, 926,  and  927,  which  I  hope  will  give  you  the  information  you  desire. 

I  am,  with  gnsat  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Powell, 
Hon.  Oeorge  F.  Hoar,  Director. 

United  States  Senate. 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 

OOMMUHIOAnOH  FBOK  WHOLESALE  HARDWABE  DEALERS,  FEW 

ORLEAHS. 

To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Washington : 

The  undersigned,  embracing  all  the  wholesale  hardware  hoases  of  the 
city  of  New  Orieans,  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  a  most 
solemn  protest  against  so  much  of  what  is  known  as  the  ''Senate  tariff 
bill,''  now  before  you  for  discussion,  as  increases  the  duty  on  cutlery  and 
guns. 
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No  citizens  of  tbis  great  BepubHc  have  a  greater  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workiDgman  tban  we.  We  have  iu  oar  employ  a  very  large 
number  dependent  for  their  daily  subsistence  on  their  labor,  and  to  them 
and  all  others  similarly  situated  we  would  be  the  last  to  do  or  conceive 
an  injury,  but  the  duty  on  cutlery  as  given  in  the  pending  bill  will  be 
of  benefit  to  none.  The  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  this  country  is  in- 
sufficient to  wholly  supply  its  needs,  and  therefore  the  purchase  of 
foreign  goods  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  the  bill  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  lower  class  of  goods,  that  which 
the  workingman  is  compelled  to  use,  is  practically  prohibitive,  and  as 
the  value  of  the  articles  decrease  so  does  the  pro  rata  of  duty  largely 
increase. 

With  guns  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists.  The  guns  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  rivals,  but  certainly 
if  a  purchaser  should  prefer  one  made  elsewhere  to  one  made  in  this 
country  the  law  shoul4  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  preference. 

In  other  words,  we  may  say  that  any  attempt  by  duties  so  large  as  to 
practically 'prevent  the  importation  of  certain  articles  into  this  country 
will  not  benefit  the  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  them  here, 
but  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  such  articles  to  the 
poor  consumer.  To  those  people  who  purchase  the  finest  quality  of 
guns  and  cutlery  the  pending  bill  affords  no  obstacle,  as  the  duty  on 
these  is  comparatively  so  light  as  to  be  almost  insignificant. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  body  may  reform  the  sched* 
ule  affecting  cutlery  and  guns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  duty 
being  what  it  now  appears  to  be,  not  only  prohibitive,  but  likewise  illog- 
ical and  inconsistent. 
New  Orleans,  December  26, 1888. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

A.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  limited,  O.  Baldwin  president ;  Stauffer,  Esh- 
leman  &  Co. ;  Rice,  Bom  &  Co. ;  Hallo  way  &  Gardes ;  The 
H.  Haller  Manufacturing  Company,  limited,  H.  Haller,  pres- 
ident; r.  Generelly;  The  H.  &  D.  Folsom  Arms  Company, 
Geo.  Folsom,  manager  New  Orleans  Branch :  G.  Pitard  & 
Bro. 


PLATE  AND  SHEET  IRON. 

OOMMTTHICATIOV   OF    MANUFACTUEEBS    OF    IROE   AHS    STEEL 

SHEETS. 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  sheets 
in  the  United  States,  desire  respectfully  to  represent  to  you  that  their 
industry  is  at  present  seriously  affected  by  inequalities  in  the  existing 
tariff  laws,  by  disproportionately  low  rates  of  duties  on  certain  kinds  of 
sheets,  and  by  imperfect  wording  of  the  law  in  some  instances,  all  re- 
sulting in  heavy  importations  of  foreign-made  sheets  at  prices  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
American  ca'pital  and  labor  involved  in  the  business. 

These  inequalities,  the  correction  of  which  was  embodied  as  the  spe- 
cific idea  in  the  platform  of  the  Eepublican  party,  in  the  campaign 
which  has  just  been  won,  and  to  which  we  believe  we  contributed  our 
full  share  of  our  time,  money,  and  influence,  are  mainly  removed  in  tJie 
tariff  bill  now  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  we  therefore  beg 
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that  you  will  secure  the  passage,  without  change  in  rates  or  provisions^ 
of  paragraphs  131, 144, 145,  aud  146,  covering  as  follows : 

131.  Boiler  and  other  plate,  iron  or  st^l. 

144.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black. 

145.  Sheet  iron  or  Ateel,  cormgated. 

145.  Sheet  iroa  or  steel,  galvanized. 

146.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  polinhed,  pickled,  or  cold-rolled. 

And  we  also  request  that  in  paragraph  147  (tin-plates  and  teme-plates) 
you  will  amend  the  rates  of  duty  so  as  to  read  '^2|  cents  per  pound  "  in 
place  of  ^<  1  cent  per  pound." 

The  phraseology  and  provisions  contained  in  these  paragraphs  are 
such  as  will  make  a  logical  schedule,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
law  and  with  the  design  of  i)rotecting  American  industrial  manufact- 
ure, both  as  producers  aud  consumers.    The  materials  we  purchase  for 
producing  our  sheets  are  American  made.    The  articles  manufactured 
from  our  sheets  are  amply  protected  by  the  tariff,  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  we  are  now  asking  for  ourselves  the  simple  justice  of  being 
adeqaHtely  protected  likewise.    Those  to  whom  we  sell  are  all  secured 
in  their  hold  upon  the  American  market,  and  we  trnst  yon  will  recog- 
nize the  reasonableness  and  validity  of  our  claim  for  equal  justice  in  t^ 
tariff  laws.    This  will  be  granted  us  by  the  passage  of  the  above-named 
paragraphs  as  originally  reported  to  the  Senate,  without  change  of  rates 
(except  in  paragraph  147),  and  to  this  end  we  look  to  yon  and  beg  that 
you  will  take  favorable  action,  and  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 
HcOnllongh  Iron  Company,  Henry  Whitely,  treasurer,  Phila- 
delphia and  Maryland  (Cecil  County)^  McDaniel  &  Harvey 
Company, 'Henry  Whiteley,  treasurer  j  Alan  Wood  Company, 
Jona  B.  Jones,  secretary ;  also,  propnetors  of  Delaware  Iron 
Works,  Delaware ;  J.  Wood  &  Brothers  Co.,  Wm.  Wood, 
treasurer;    Marshall  Brothers   &  Co.,  Marshall  Brothers, 
(proprietors  furnace);  J.  E.  Straus  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
S.  Bobbins  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Moorehead-McCleam  Company ;  Oliver  Bros.  &  Phillips,  Repub- 
lic Iron  Works  Himited);    Jones  &  Laughlins  (limited); 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Geo.  G.  McMurtry,  presi- 
dent; W.  Dewees  Wood  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jennings,  Beale  &  Co.  (limited),  Benj.  F.  Jennings,  chairman; 
Canonsburg  Iron  arid  Steel  Company,  L.  A.  Moyran,  secre- 
tary; Wallace,  Banfield  &  Co.  (limited),  per  W.  E.  Foale; 
Chess,  Cook  &  Co.,  A.  M.  Byers  &  Co.,  The  Chartiers  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  (limited),  M.  W.  Leech,  treasurer;  Eirk- 
patrick  &  Co.  (limited),  M.  W.  Leech,  treasurer;  The  Spang 
Steel  and  Iron  Company  (limited),  J  no.  C.  Porter,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Moorhead,  Bro.  &  Co.,  Howe,  Brown  &  Co. 
(limited);  Brown  &  Co.,  JPennsylvania  Drop  Forging  Com- 
pany, H.  G.  Brown,  vice-president,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Shoenberger,  Speer  &  Co.,  Shoenberger  &  Co.,  H.  Lloyd,  Son  & 
Co.,  United  States  Iron  and  Tinplate  Company  (limited); 
P.  H.  Laufman  &  <3o.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Keystone  UoUing  Mill  Company  (limited),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Lin- 
den Steel  Company  (limited),  by  W.  J.  Lewis,  president. 
P.  H.  Laufman  &  Co.  (limited);  S.  M.  Jackson,  treasurer;  W.  B. 

Laufman,  secretary,  Apollo,  Pa. 
Scottdale  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (limited),  0.  Grazier,  secre- 
tary, Scottdale,  Pa. 
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Plymouth  Rolliug-Mill  Company,  S.  Fulton,  general  Baperm* 

tendent,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
Chester  Eolling  Mills,  C.  B.  Houston,  treasurer,  Chester,  Pa. 
William  L.  Bailey,  treasurer,  Thomdale  Iron  Works,  Thomdale, 

Pa. 
G.  M.  McCauley,  treasurer,  Central  Iron  Works ;  Paxton  BoUing 

Mills,  per  John  Q.  Denny,  superintendent,  Harrisbarg,  Pa. 
Joseph  L.  Bailey  &  Son,  Pine  Iron  Works  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Columbia  Boiling  Mill  Company,  per  J.  W.  Steaoy,  treasurer, 

Columbia,  Pa. 
Schall,  Steacy  &  Denney,  York,  Pa. 
Chester  Bertolette,  president  Stony  Creek  Iron  Company,  limited, 

Norristown,  Pa. 
Cataeauqna  Manufacturing  Company,  Oli^rer  Williams^  presi- 
dent, Catasauqua,  Pa. 
American  Sheet  Iron  Company,  Geo.  Darby,  treasurer,  Phillips- 
burgh,  N.  J.  5  Beilly  &  Oliver,  Easton,  Pa. 
Marshall  Iron  Company,  by  E.  Mendinhall,  president,  Newport, 

Del.;  J.  B.  Bringhurst,  Marshallton,  Del.;  The  Seidel  & 

Hastings  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
John  Merry  &  Co.;  Marshall  Lefferts  &  Co.,  New  York  City« 
Elmira  Iron  and  Steel  Boiling  Mill  Company,  H.  W.  Bathbone^ 

president,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland  Boiling  Mill  Company,  by  Ed.  G.  Page,  Cleveland, 

•     Ohio. 
Britton  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  by  J.  W.  Britton,  president, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Falcon  Iron  and  Kail  Company,  M.  S.  Ann,  seoretaiy  and  treas 

urer;  Coleman,  Shields  &  Co.,  Niles,  Ohia 
Summers  Bros.  &  Co.,  Strnthers,  Ohio.    . 
Maumee  Boiling  Mill  Company,  George  F.  Bussell,  general  man 

ager,  Toledo,  Ohio,  January  1, 1889. 
The  Mahoning  Valley  Iron  Company,  H.  O.  Boswdl,  president, 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
The  Andrews  Brothers  Company,  by  L.  E.  Cochran,  president, 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Stedman  &  Sargent,  assignees  of  Aurora  Iron  Company,  Aurora. 

Ind. 
The  Union  Steel  Company,  by  Jay  0.  Morse,  president,  Chicago 

III. 
John  McVoy,  Jno.  McVoy  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Springfield  Iron  Company,  Wm.  Barret  Bidgely,  vice-presi 

dent,  Springfield,  111. 
Saint  Louis  Stamping  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Bannantine  Galvanized  Iron  Manufacturing  Cooipany,  Saint 

Louis,  Mo. 
The  Bessemer  Boiling  Mills,  by  W.  H.  Woodward,  president, 

Bessemer,  Ala. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Alltson  (chairman), 

N.  W.  Aldrich,  Fbank  Hiscock, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

of  the  United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  0. 
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STILL  WINES. 
8IA1X1IEHT  OF  H.  A.  BATJSB  ic  CO.,  7T  WATBB  STBSBT. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  EVARTS. 

New  Yore,  December  31, 1888. 
Dbab  Sir:  Beferring  to  the  visit  oar  Mr.  Batjer  paid  yoa  here  last 
week,  wedeniTe  to  say  l£at  in  oar  opinion  the  proposed  advance  of  duty 
on  still  wines,  as  per  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
18  whfrily  unjust  to  the  importing  interest  and  uncalled-for  as  a  means 
of  proteetion  to  the  domestic  interest.  In  1883  the  duty  was  advanced 
at  the  last  moment  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  import- 
ing interest  then  had  no  chance  befoie  the  proper  authorities  to  be  heard 
in  protest.  Even  that  advance  was  unnecessary  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  domestic  interest,  because  the  prices  at  which  domestic  wines  are 
now  being  sold  are  but  little  higher  than  the  present  tariff  on  imported 
wanes,  and  at  those  prices  the  domestic  people  now  make  a  good  profit, 
no  doubt  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that,  if  the  proposed  measure  becomes  a  law,  it 
would  operate  to  materially,  decrease  the  importation  of  wines  and  pre- 
vent that  of  certain  kinds  altogether.  We  hope  that  you  will  view  our 
argument  favorably,  and  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  tariff  on  wines. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  A.  Batjer  &  Go. 
Hod.  W£Lxxaic  M.  Evarts, 

United  8UUee  Senate,  WMhingtany  D.  0. 


SHAWLS. 
STATEKEHT  OF  MERBDCACK  WOOIEV  KILLS. 

PRESENTED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  ALLEN,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  July  14, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  Agreeably  to  promise  made  yon  when  in  Lowell,  we  have 
sent  to  your  address  this  day  one  package  containing  two  Jacquard 
velvet  shawls,  one  in  the  uufinished  state  as  it  comes  from  the  loom, 
the  other  finished,  ready  for  the  market ;  also  four  shades  ladies' cloak- 
ing (of  one  class)  in  the  finished  state.  We  inclose  with  this  full  expla- 
nations of  the  stock  which  enters  into  their  manufacture,  and  have  fig- 
ured a  saving  of  10  cents  per  pound  (which  we  should  probably  get)  on 
the  foreign  wool,  and  a  loss  of  35  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  on  the 
manufactured  goods,  thus  showing  conclusively  the  loss  which  must 
come  to  manufacturers  of  these  goods  by  the  passage  of  the  Mills 
*M11n  its  present  state.  Especially  is  this  true  of  ladies'  cloaking,  where 
we  have  figured  domestic  wool  at  the  same  reduction  of  10  cents  per 
pound  as  tbreign,  a  result  which  we  can  not  anticipate,  as  we  should  not 
expect  these  wools  to  decline  in  any  such  ratio..  Therefore  the  entire 
loss  of  tbe  specific  duty  would  be  likely  to  fall  on  these  goods,  namely. 
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66  cents  per  yard,  by  its  removal.  We  have  not  figured  the  stock 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  back  of  the  ladies'  cloaking,  as 
we  think  it  is  free  of  duty.  In  the  manufacture  of  velvet  shawls  like 
those  8eut  you  the  great  question  comes  upon  the  labor,  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  iO  per  cent,  does  not  nearly  cover  the  difference  between 
our  prices  paid  for  labor  and  those  paid  abroad,  for  the  reason  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  performed  in  finishing' these  goods  must 
be  by  hand-and  by  persons  well  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work.  There- 
fore tbey  must  be  well  paid.  For  instance,  the  fringe  on  these^shawls  is 
all  handwork,  for  which  we  pay  90  cents  per  shawl,  while  for  the  same 
shawl  made  on  the  other  side  they  pay  from  25  to  ^  cents  per  shawl. 
The  production  of  these  shawls  in  weaving  is  also  slow  and  difficult,  re^ 
quiring  a  more  skilled  and  higher.paid  class  of  labor  than  on  ordinary 
goods.  Our  labor  will  average  more  than  100  per  cent,  higher  ou  these 
shawls  than  the  same  labor  in  Europe,  and  yon  can  see  plainly  that  the 
present  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  nearly  cover  the  difference  in  labor. 
In  our  opinion  there  should  be  an  extra  clause  for  shawls  especially, 
classified  in  the  tarifi^  book  under  the  head  of  manufactured  articles,  as 
the  shawl  is  a  garment  all  ready  to  be  worn,  and  should  not  come  into  the 
same  list  or  class  as  woolen  goo<ls,  which  have  to  be  made  up  afterward. 
Beady-made  garments  have  their  own  classification,  and  shawls  should 
•have  their  own,  as  the  difference  is  just  as  great  between  a  shawl  and 
woolen  cloth  as  it  is  between  a  ready-made  garment  and  the  cloth.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  between  the  present  tariff'  and  that  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Mills  bill  must  fall  entirely  on  the  laboring  class,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  these  goods  (like  samples  sent  youi  could  be 
produced  at  all  in  this  country  should  the  bill  pass.  We  would,  there- 
fore, impress  this  fact  strongly  upon  you,  that  the  laborer  must  inevi- 
tably be  the  sufferer  in  this  contest,  as  the  wages  of  the  laboring  class 
must  come  down  on  a  level  with  the  prices  paid  abroad  or  these  in- 
dustries must  cease  to  exist.  We  would  also  call  attention  again  to 
the  separate  classification  of  shawls  under  their  own  head,  and  request 
you  to  insist  upon  having  them  thus  classified  if  it  can  be  done. 

We  trust  we  have  not  tried  your  patience  in  striving  to  explain  these 
facts  to  you  and  that  we  have  made  these  matters  plain.  Should  yon 
require  any  further  explanations,  we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  advise 
you  in  any  way  in  our  power.  As  the  bill  is  being  debated  in  the  House 
at  the  time  of  our  writing,  we  trust  you  will  use  all  your  infinence  in 
the  Senate,  by  bringing  it  before  that  commitee,  with  the  samples  and 
facts  which  we  have  given  you,  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  the 
manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  Baghman. 

Hon.  Chables  H.  Allen, 

Member  Congress,  Seventh  District^  Massachiuietts. 


Merrimack  Woolen  Mills, 

Lowell,  Mass.,  July  U,  1888. 

Ihmlanations, 

G«nu. 
Jacqnard  velvet  shawl . 

From  loom,  foreign  wool,  4  ponnds  in  grease,  at  10  cents... 40 

Finished,  shawl  weighs  2^  pounds,  at  35  cents 87^ 

Loss 47i 
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Ladies'  oloakiog,  per  yard :  CenU. 

CanieFa  hair,  etc.,  14  oanoes  on  back  of  cloth,  free  of  daty. 

Domestic  wool,  16  ounces,  2  pounds  wool  in  grease,  at  10  cents 20 

Finished,  l{i  pounds  goods,  at  35  cents 66  . 

how 46 

Showing  a  loss  in  one  case  of  47^  cents  per  shawl,  in  the  other  of  46  cents  per  yard, 
allowing  the  reduction  of  20  cents  on  wool  in  cloaking  ( which  is  very  doubtful)  by 
the  removal  of  the  specific  duty  which  is  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill.  All  of  which 
loss  must  fall  upon  tne  worlung  class. 


FREESTONE. 

STATEMENT  OF  0.  P.  SHEBWOOD. 

New  York,  December  8, 1888. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  the  spring  of  1870,  when  the  tariff  bill  was  before  the 
Honse  of  Eepresentatives,  I  brought  several  letters  of  introduction  to 
you  and  to  the  late  President  Garfield,  asking  your  help  at  the  time  on 
the  subject  of  a  very  high  duty  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  put  upon 
rough  ireestone  for  building  purposes.  You  very  kindly  at  the  time 
told  the  writer  that  you  would  do  what  you  could  for  us,  and  when  we 
showed  that  the  proposed. raise  was  prohibitory  to  us,  your  help  has  al- 
ways been  appreciated  by  us.  Now,  when  the  tariff  question  is  again 
betbre  Congress,  the  Mills  bill  (entirely  unasked  by  us)  has  put  rough 
free  stone  on  the  free  list,  but  the  Senate  bill  has  raised  the  duty  from 
present  rate  of  $1  per  ton  (14  cubic  feet  weigh  a  ton,  so  duty  is  now  7 
cents  per  foot)  to  14  cents  per  foot,  which  is  a  raise  of  100  per  cent.,  and 
which  is  so  excessive  that  it  will  entirely  kill  the  business.  We  are  • 
credibly  informed  that  your  committee  made  the  raise  to  14  cents  per 
foot  on  account  of  a  statement  made  to  your  body  that  foreign  stone 
from  Scotland  was  brought  across  the  Atlantic  entirely  as  ballast,  and 
80  free  of  freight,  and  consequently  that  the  duty  should  be  very  heavy. 
Briefly,  the  tacts  are  there  are  but  five  or  six  parties  who  imf)ort  free- 
stone into  the  Uiiited  States,  and  alone  of  those  we  own  our  own  quar- 
ries  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  and  also  import  a  stone  from 
Scotland.  The  freight  on  freestone  from  Scotland,  instead  of  being 
free,  is  $5  per  ton  of  11  cubic  feet.  None  of  the  foreign  stones  im- 
ported here  interfere  or  in  any  way  injure  any  American  one,  for  they 
are  entirely  different  in  color  from  American  stones.  None  of  the  for- 
eign stones  undersell  the  American  ones,  and  even  the  stqnes  from  the 
extreme  West  undersell  our  own  and  all  foreign  stones  from  10  to  25 
cents  per  foot  in  this  market.  All  the  foreign  stones  come  here  en- 
tirely in  the  rough  and  have  to  be  sawed  and  cut  up  by  American 
labor.  One  dollar's  worth  of  the  rough  stone  requires  $3  to  $4  worth 
of  American  labor  upon  it  to  get  it  into  a  building;  therefore  stone  in 
the  shai)e  it  is  imported  is  certainly  the  most  raw  material  and  is  a 
benefit  to  American  labor,  and  a  raise  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  present 
duty  is,  we  feel,  an  uncalled-for  raise,  and  we  can  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  want  to  kill  off  a  legitimate  business 
or  destroy  a  very  considerable  amount  of  invested  capital.  Believing, 
as  we  do,  that  stone  could  easily  be  free  and  yet  do  no  injury  to  any 
American  quarry  or  interest,  it  certainly  is  a  great  injustice  to  have  the 
duty  increased  100  per  cent,  without  any  just  cause,  and  we  feel  we  cau 
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not  but  ask  your  kind  consideration  of  these  facts  smd  edionld  be  glad 
to  present  before  your  committee  the  proofe  of  the  statements  above 
made  if  you  or  your  committee  should  wish  or  are  willing  to  receive 
them.  We  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  any  suggestions  you  may 
kindly  offer  as  to  the  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

6.  P.  Sherwood, 

24  Fine  Street. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Chaimum,  etc. 


GLUCOSE. 

STATEHEITT  OF  VALEHTUTE  LOEWI 

REFERRED  BY  HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN. 

New  York,  December  4, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  a  cutting  ft'om  the  New  York  Journal <vf 
'  Commerce,  according  to  which  the  domestic  mannfacturers  of  glucoae 
petitioned  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  change  of  duty  on  glucose  and 
grape  sugar  from  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a  specifie  dutj-  of  three- 
quarters  cent  per  pound,  and  give  as  reason  fordesired  change  of  dnty 
that  these  articles  are  imported  from  Germany  under  gross  underval- 
uations. These  pretenses  of  undervaluation  are  not  new,  but  were  made 
already  in  1885,  when  the  custom-house  authorities  here  retained  all  my 
Sample  packages  for  six  months  and  did  not  liquidate  any  of  my  in- 
voices during  all  Ihat  time.  The  domestic  manufacturers  of  glucose  were 
then  united  in  a  trust,  and  as  trust  they  sent  an  expert  to  Germany  to  find 
out  the  true  cost  of  this  article  there.  Two  of  their  employes  were  the 
merchant  appraisers  in  my  case,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  my 
invoices  were  finally  passed  as  correct. 

Being  about  the  only  importer  of  glucose  and  grape  sugar  in  this 
market,  and  as  the  demand  for  a  higher  duty  is  msMle  solely  under  the 
plea  of  undervaluation,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  in  this  matter. 
It  is  evident  that  the  pretended  undervaluation  can  be  easily  disproved, 
as  I  volunteer  to  open  my  books  to  the  search  of  any  custom-house  ex- 
pert authorized  to  this  purpose  by  your  committee.  Allow  rae  to  add 
that  the  article  is  not  consigned,  but  bought  outright  by  me  in  €rer- 
many,  and  that  the  present  cost  price  of  imported  grape  sugar  is  3.H3 
cents  per  pound  on  dock,  while  the  domestic  article  is  sold  at  2  to  2^ 
ceqts  per  pound  delivered  to  the  buyer.  Glucose  runs  at  about  the 
same  ratio.  This  range  of  prices  shows  clearly  why  the  domestic 
manufacturers  state  the  reason  for  an  increased  duty  to  be  undervalua- 
tion and  not  further  protection. 
Very  respectftilly, 

Valentine  Loswi. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Chairman  JFinance  Cammtteej  United  St(Ue9  Senate. 
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COTTON  BAGGING 

OOMMTTHICATIOV  FBOK  CHABLES  E.  FEAKCE. 

Saint  Louis,  December  27, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  As  I  stated  to  you  in  Washington,  the  contracts  of  the 
seven  or  eig^ht  bagging  manafactarers  who  have  controlled  the  bagging 
market  daring  the  past  season  expire  by  limitation  Janaary  1,  atter 
which  date  the  competition  is  likely  to  be  sharp.  Qaotatious  for  Jannary 
delivery  are  already  oat  in  Kew  York,  Saint  Lonis,  and  !New  Orleans 
at  varioas  and  greatly  redaced  prices.  With  stocks  of  about  13,000,000 
yards  on  hand,  prices  mast  follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade  and  mast 
ran  low  unless  the  rising  jute  market  in  Calcutta  holds  them  back. 
This  information  will  doubtless  be  usefal  to  you  and  the  subcommittee 
in  reference  to  Schedule  J. 

I  hope  the  committee  wUl  extend  to  us  the  same  consideration  paid 
to  all  American  manufacturers.  The  rate  of  2  cents  per  yard  carries 
a  larger  percentage  of  redaction  than  any  other  provisiuu  of  the  Senate 
bill,  according  to  my  reading. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

>  Ghas.  E.  Peabce. 

Hod.  W.  B.  Ajllison, 
United  States  Senate. 


CUTLERY. 

PETITION  OP  POCKETCTJTLEBT  MANUPACTT7BEBS. 

Gentlemen:  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  modify  the  proposed 
rate  of  duty  upon  the  pocket-cutlery  section  of  the  proposed  Senate 
tariff  bill,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  ibllowing  change  as  being  a  very 
considerable  reduction: 

Valued  per  dozen  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  dozen,  20  cente  per  dozen  blades; 
valued  above  50  cents  and  not  exceeding  |2  per  dozen,  40  cents  per  dozen  blades; 
valued  above  |2  and  not  exceeding  |7  per  dozen,  60  cents  per  dozen  blades ;  above  $7 
per  dozen,  80  cents  per  dozen  blades ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orem. 

The  above  classification  will  show  but  a  slight  advance  in  duty  on  a 
good  quality  of  English  pocket-knives  and  reputable  German  cutlery. 
One  or  two  patterns  of  extremely  low-grade  and  low-cost  knives  may  be 
found  in  each  classification  that  will  figure  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  125 
per  cent,  to  150  per  cent. 

The  average  duty  on  low-grade  German  knives  usually  imported  will 
be  about  85  per  cent,  if  figured  ad  valorem. 

The  present  average  margin  between  cost  of  high  priced  American 
pocket  cutlery  and  the  consumer  is  about  75  per  cent.,  but  very  small 
on  low-priced  knives. 

The  present  margin  between  importers'  cost  of  low-grade  foreign 
pocket-knives,  duty  and  expenses  paid,  and  the  oonsumer  is  about  175 
percentv 
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Tlie  duty  as  proposed  above  will  still  leave  a  margin  between  im- 
porters' cost  and  price  to  cousuiuers  of  about  95  per  cent.  .  The  effect 
of  the  proposed  duty  will  not  be  to  advance  the  price  of  knives  to  the 
final  purchaser;  it  will  simply  reduce  the  large  profit  or  premium  now 
divided  between  importer,  jobber,  and  retailer  to  an  amount  nearer 
that  afforded  by  American  pocket  cutlery,  and  lessen  the  too-great  in- 
ducements now  offered  for  pushing  poor  goods  upon  the  public. 

Thos.  W.  Bradley,  Walden,  N.  Y., 
W,  B.  RuDD,  Lakeville,  Conn., 
W.  P.  DusTiN,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass., 
W.  F.  Rockwell,  Meriden,  Conn., 

Committee  Representing  American  Pocket- Cutlery  Manufacturers 
The  Finance  Committee  U.  S.  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  0. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
STATEHEVT  OF   D.  LAVDBETH  &  SOVS. 

Philadelphia,  January  1, 1889. 

Deab  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  every  American  garden-seed  grower  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  since  ourMr,  Barnet  Landreth  appeared  before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  August  16, 1888,  we  ask  that 
the  tariff  schedule  upon  garden  seeds  be  so  framed  in  the  Senate  bill 
as  to  enumerate  specifically  all  garden  vegetable  seeds  subject  to  duty. 

And  just  here  we  will  define  what  we  consider  the  distinction  be- 
tween garden  and  agricultural  seeds,  Indian  corn  excepted,  which  as  a 
sugar  or  sweet  corn  is  a  garden  seed,  while  as  non-saccharine  it  is  a  field 
seed. 

GaTden  seeds  are  seeds  of  plants  producing  edible  tissue  without  proc- 
ess of  machine  manufacture. 

Agricultural  seeds  are  seeds  of  plants  either  not  edible,  as  grass  seeds, 
or  such  as  require  nianufacture,  as  wheat. 

Turnip  seed  is  ai  garden  seed,  and  under  a  Treasury  decision  of  two 
years  ago  has  free  entry,  not  because  the  tariff  schedule  provides  that 
turnip  seeti  enter  free,  but  because  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law,  by 
which  it  has  had  entry  for  the  two  years  past  as  a  seed  not  a  garden  seed^ 
under  the  "  basket  clause :"  "  All  other  seeds,  except  medicinal  seeds, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  free."  Under  this  same  in* 
terpretation  cabbage  seed  might  enter  free. 

Turnip  seed,  growing  under  the  protection  of  20  per  cent,  duty, 
amounted  to  [estimated]  1,009,000  pounds  annually;  under  the  above 
ruling  of  free  entry  the  production  has  falleo  to  less  than  one-half,  and 
will  entirely  cease  as  an  American  farm  industry  unless  protection  is 
given  to  the  seed  farmer. 

The  American  contracts  uow  standing  for  turnip  growing  in  Prance, 
Germany,  and  England  for  crop  of  1889,  it  is  estimated,  amount  to  about 
1,000,000  pounds. 

This  seed,  placed  upon  the  same  schedule  ds  cabbage,  carrot,  onion, 
parsnip,  radish,  and  other  seeds,  with  which  it  should  properly  be  dashed, 
would  again  be  grown  largely  in  the  New  England,  Middle,  Southern^ 
li^ortbwestern  States,  and  Californii^ 
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ITo  objection  can  be  raised  by  the  ordinary  farmer  or  consumer  to  the 
daty  of  20  per  cent,  which  the  framers  of  the  present  law  intended  to 
place  apon  turnip  seed,  as  but  1  pound  of  seed  is  required  to  sow  an 
acre,  and  as  the  ordinary  products  of  the  farmer  are  protected  by  a  duty 
ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Impoitted  toi^nip  deed  costing  10  cents  per  pound  at  a  20  pet  cent, 
duty  would  simply  be  raised  to  12  cents,  an  increase  so  small  (2  cents 
per  acre  to  the  consumer)  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration,  while 
making  all  the  difiference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss  to  the  American 
grower.  The  1  pound  of  turnip  seed  sown  to  the  acre  by  a  farmer 
under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  would  simply  be  subject  to  2  cents  duty, 
while  if  the  same  farmer  put  in  an  acre  of  imported  wheat  the  duty 
would  be  25  cents,  or  twelve  times  as  much.  This  is  protection  to  the 
gr^in  farmer,  but  none  to  the  seed  grower. 

Under  the  present  constructio'h  of  the  tariff  the  official  records  of 
imports  show  an  entry  of  dutiable  seeds  to  the  value  of  $149,876,  and 
those  of  the  free  list  to  over  $1,000,000.  The  potato  grower  is  protected 
by  a  specific  duty  equal  to  33  per  cent.  The  grain  farmer  has  25  per 
cent,  protection  on  wheat,  33  per  ceut.  on  oats,  25  per  cent,  op  corn. 
The  garden-seed  grower,  who  pursues  agricultural  work  to  a  most  in- 
tensedegtee,  has  only  20  percent,  on  one-fifth  part  of  the  seeds  imported. 
Thus  the  actual  protection  is  but  5  per  cent,  on  seeds  in  general.  Cer- 
tainly the  important  interest  of  seed  growing  should  be  fostered  as 
much  as  potato  culture. 

As  seed  farmers  and  seed  merchants  and  importers,  we  venture  to 
suggest  a  schedule  which  would  simplify  the  present  enumeration  of 
se^s ;  a  subject  always  with  difficulty  understood  by  revenue  officials. 
We  suggest  that  under  the  one  general  heading,  '<  Seeds,"  there  be 
enumerated  specifically  every  dutiable  variety  of  garden  vegetable  seed, 
and  thus  avoid  any  possibility  of  misconstruction. 

For  example : 

8BBD8. 

Vegetable  seeds  at  30  per  oent.  daty  : 

Beet   (sugar-beet  excepted),  broccoli,  bmssels  spronts,  cabbage,  carrot,  canli- 

flower,  celery,  collaids,  crees,  caciimber,  egg  plant,  endive,  kale,  konl  rabl, 

leek,  lettace,  mangel  warzel,  melon,  mustard,  onion,  okra,  parsley,  parsnip, 

.  pepper,  pnnipkin,  radisb,  salisfy,  scorzonera,   sea  kale,  sorrel,  sage,  squasn, 

summer  savory,  sweet  maijoram,  sweet  basil,  spinach,  thyme,  tomato,  turnip. 

All  the  above  being  at  30  per  cent. 

Vegetable  seeds  at  specific  duty : 

Beans,  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Peas,  26  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 
Seeds  of  flowers,  free.    Seeds  of  sugar  beet,  free. 
Dntoh  bnlbs,  free. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 


D.  Landbeth  &  Sons. 


Hon.,  William  B.  Allison, 

United  Stoics  Senator^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Ill  TAB 
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WORSTED  YARNS,  CLOTHS,  AND  CLOTHINa 

Ooneeding  40  per  oent  ad  valorem  equitable  on  worsted  yams,  what  pro- 
teotive  duty  is  required  on  fine  cloths  and  dothingt 

CLOTH. 

Mannfactaring  oloth  in  United  States: 

Value  of  yarn  in  Europe,  per  pound 10.60 

Import  duty,  40  percent M 

Value  of  yam  in  United  States 84 

Cost  per  pound  to  weave  and  finish  cloth  in  United  States 45 

Value  of  cloth  in  United  States 1.29 

Manufacturing  cloth  in  Europe : 

Value  of  yam  in  Europe,  per  pound 60 

Cost  per  pound  to  weave  and  finish  cloth  in  Europe 2S 

Value  of  oloth  in  Europe .85 

Duty  required  to  equalize  American  cost^  52  per  cent 44 

Value  of  imported  cloth  in  United  States 1.29 

American  manufacturers'  costs  are : 

Duty  on  yam  imported .24 

Labor  and  mill  expenses  to  weave  intocloth 45 

*  Total 09 

Foreign  manufacturers'  costs  are : 

Labor  and  mill  expenses 95 

Imported  duty,  52  per  cent,  on  cloth  value 44 

Total ^ 

The  American  mannfacturer  of  cloth  reqaires  a  protective  daty  upon 
imported  doth  eqaal  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  yarn  of  40  per  oenU,  or  24 
cents,  and  in  addition  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  Labor 
cost  of  manufacturing  cloth  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  which  in 
this  case  is  20  cents.  If  the  foreign  cloth  be  separated  into  yam  and 
labor  and  imported,  the  American  manufacturer  would  require  protec- 
tion, viz : 

60  cents  worth  01  yam  in  cloth,  40  per  oent |0.2ft 

25  cents  worth  of  labor  in  cloth,  80  per  cent .90 

85  cents  at  52  pe**  cent,  imiwrt  duty .'..; ,44 

CLOTHIMG. 

Manufacturing  clothing  in  United  States : 

Value  of  imported  or  American  clothy  per  pound $1«99 

Cost  to  manufacture  clothiug,  per  pound 30 

Value  of  clothing  in  UnitedStates 1. 59 
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MaaafMlnriiig  dothing  in  Europe : 

Value  of  cloth  perponndy  in  Europe |0.86 

Coat  to  mannfaotnre,  per  pound 16 

,  Total 1.01 

68  per  cent,  required  to  equalize  American  cost 58 

Total 1 1.59 

66  cents  worth  of  cloth  imported  in  clothing,  52  per  cent 44 

16  cents  worth  of  labor  imported  in  clothing,  88  per  cent 14 

$1.01  worth  of  clothing  imported  at  58  per  cent 68 

The  specific  or  compensatory  daty  on  yams,  cloths,  and  clothing 
shoald  be  rated  to  eqnal  duty  paid  on  wool,  and  in  addition  to  oompen* 
sate  for  the  shrinkage  in  process  of  manafactore. 


CELLULOID. 

PBTITIOV  OV  CELLULOID  MANUFAOTUSHf G  OOMPAHT,  OV  HSW- 

ABE,  V.  J. 

To  the  honorable  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States. 

The  petition  of  the  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newark, 
N*  J.,  respectfully  shows  that  they  areengaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  compound  of  pyroxyline  known  as  celluloid,  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  and  they  respectfully  pray  your  honorable  committee,  in  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate  and  known  as  the  Senate  substitute 
for  the  bill  H.  B.  9051,  to  restore  the  duties  therein  provided  on  collo- 
dion and  all  qompounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  known,  to 
the  existing  rates  as  now  provided  by  law,  for  the  tbllowing  reasons : 

First.  Nearly  all  the  materials  which  enter  iuto  the  manufacture  of 
oellnloid  pay  duty,  namely,  acids,  paper,  cotton,  and  other  fibers;  al- 
cohol, both  of  grain  and  wood ;  ethers,  fusel  oil,  essential  oils,  refined 
camphor,  oxide  of  zinc,  aniline  and  other  coloring  matters,  and  bleach* 
log  agents ;  and  there  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  goods 
made  of  celluloid  metal  work  of  different  kinds,  also  bristles,  mirror- 
plates,  cutlery  blades,  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  silks,  satins,  plushes,  and 
velvets,  and  many  other  articles.  There  are  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufEbctnre  of  celluloid  and  of  celluloid  art^jicles  who  use  similar  ma- 
terials, in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  who  are  enabled  to  purchase 
a  large  portion  of  the  above  goods  at  prices  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  said  materials  could  be  purchased  here.  These  foreign  companies 
also  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  wages  paid,  which  are  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  wages  paid  by  your  petitioners;  your  petitioners  are  there- 
fore debarred  from  any  foreign  market,  and  any  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent duty  would  enable  said  foreign  company  to  send  their  goods  into 
this  country  in  competition  with  the  goods  manufactured  here. 

Second.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate substitute  should  be  adhered  to,  tlus  market  would  be  flooded  with 
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foreign  goods,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  c6tnpete  with  these  goods  M 
iUsconnt  of  the  difference  iu  the  price  of  labor  here  and  in  such  foreign 
countries.  Figures  taken  from  the  hooks  of  yonr  petitioners  for  the 
years  1884  to  1886,  inclusive,  show  that  your  petitioners  have  paid  for 
material  and  labor  during  said  period  the  sum  of  $525^379.72,  of  Which 
the  sum  of  9266,892.85  was  for  labor  alone,  making  58  x>er  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  paid  for  materials  and  labor  during  the  period  men- 
tioned. There  are  in  the  United  States  about  twenty-five  oompanies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  and  goods  made  from  the  same, 
besides  many  others  who  use  celluloid  goods  in  connection  with  other 
manufactures;  without  counting  these,  the  twenty-five  companies  re- 
ferred to  employ  a  capital  of  $2,500,000  and  give  work  to  an  average  of 
1,500  emyloy^s.  This  computation  only  refers  to  companies  manufact- 
uring what  is  commercially  known  as  celluloid,  and  does  not  ihclnde 
many  other  companies  and  persons  manufacturing  a  similar  substance 
from  pyroxylins  under  various  names,  such  as  cellonite,  xylonite,  and 
so  forth. 

Your  {)etitioner8  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  details  of  such  mana- 
ibctnre,  which  of  course  would  swell  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and 
the  number  of  people  employed. 

Thinl.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  celluloid  or  other  plastic  mate- 
rials compounded  ^m  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  tiiey  may  be 
known,  is  a  purely  American  invention  and  industry,  and  foreign  com- 
panies are  making  use  of  these  inventions  and  all  improvements  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  patents  which  have  been  granted  in  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  reason  that  patents  granted 
in  foreign  countries  for  processes  and  products  do  not  afford  as  com- 
plete a'proteotion  to  the  inventor  as  the  patents  issued  by  the  United 
States.  The  reduction  of  the  duty,  therefore,  by  which  the  articles  in 
question  can  be  introduced  into  this  country  in  oomi)etitfon  with  the 
home  product  not  only  tends  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  employ^  en- 
gaged, but  forces  the  various  companies  manufacturing  celluloid  into 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  these  foreign  goods. 

Fourth.  Your  petitioners  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fMt  that 
the  present  tariff  rates  as  established  by  the  law  of  J.883  were  not 
changed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  bill  No.  9051,  but  the  change 
was  first  made  in  the  Senate  substitute. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline. 
whether  manufactured  or  as  raw  material,  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  Ascal  year  of  1887,  was  a  little  more  than  146  pounds, 
worth  (1,273,  upon  which  duty  was  paid  to  the  United  States  amount- 
ing to  $365.06.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  as  is  proposed,  will  increase  importation  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  duties  paid. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Oeobob  W.  Hubbell, 
OaunBelofihe  Oelluhid  Manufacturing  Oompanyj  of  Newark^  N.  </. 
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ALBUMS. 

STATBMEVT  OP  J.  B.  UPPIHCOTT  COMFAHT. 

Philadelphia^  December  22, 188S. 
We  beg  leave  to  call  yoar  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  tariff  bill 
iiow  before  the  Senate  we  can  find  no  special  provision  for  photognapU 
albums.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  present  tariff  the  duty  has  been  ap- 
praised according  to  chief  value  of  component  part.  This  has  ledl  lo 
much  confusion,  and  to  the  appraising  of  different  duties  on  the  same 
ola80  of  photograph  albums  at  the  various  ports  of  entry.    For  instance, 

OD — 

Peroent. 

Leather  all>]iiiiB... »*,!., .- 30 

Leatbeiette  albams 15 

Fineplnah  albums 50 

Cheap  plosh  albums r •. •*-•-•» 1& 

We  would  respectfully  ask  your  influence  to  have  one  special  rule 
applied  to  all  photograph  albums,  regardless  of  bindings. 

We  enter  our  protest  against  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  relation  to 
photograph  albums  (duty  to  be  paid  according  to  chief  value),  as  the 
rate  is  virtually  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  appraisers  at  the  different 
porta  of  entry  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniform  ruling. 


SILK  BRAIDS,  ETC. 
8TAI7HEVT  aF  WnXUK  H.  08B0SV. 

BBOOKI.TN,  N.  Y.,  JDecemier  28, 1888« 
GmSTJJWSHf:  Supplementary  to  my  arguments  and  Mr.  August  Moll's 
atotemeat  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  the  arti- 
cle ^f  silk  mannfocture  referred  to  therein,  I  beg  to  supply  the  follow* 
ing  facts  fw  your  information.  The  price  of  raw  silk,  dyeing,  loss  and 
waste,^  is  of  course  the  same  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  raw  silk 
bttivg  on  the  free  listb  The  silk  called  raw  id  not  actually  as  it  comes 
from  the  ''  cocoon,"  but  has  undergone  many  processes  to  bring  it  into 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  purchased  by  Mr.  Moll  and  other  manufact- 
ni:^cs«  The  following  is  the  actual  present  cost  of  all  silk  used  by  Mr. 
Moll: 

Raw8ilk(80caVe4)....*«.^*.^«. per  poand..  $5.00 

Dyeing,  in  colore. : 50 

lioes  in  dyeing,  25  per  cent • * 1.86 

Waste,  lOperoent 74 

Total  cost  per  pound 8.10 

One  pound  of  silk  costing  95  produces,  when  dyed,  between  11  and 
12  ounces  only,  and  the  waste  in  working  it  up  is  at  least  10  per  cent., 
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therefore  the  above  calculation  is  a  conservative  one.  After  being 
dyed  the  silk  undergoes  the  following  processes  before  it  is  ready  fbr 
the  loom  or  braiding  machine:  Winding,  doubling,  twisting,  braiding, 
picking,  reeling,  packing.  With  few  exceptions  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing is  double  that  of  the  (so  called)  raw  silk,  therefore  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  specific  duties  asked  for  are  considerally  less  than  the  pres- 
ent rate  of '50  per  cent.,  and  prove  conclusively  that  my  client's  only  pur- 
I)08e  is  to  obtain  ^*  protection  that  will  protect,"  and  which  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  know  precisely  whether  they  can  compete  or 
not,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  frauds  now  universally  practioed, 
as  they  have  reason  to  know.  Attached  to  this  communication  will  be 
found  two  samples  of  <*  silk  star  braids.''  It  is  exceedingly  light,  and 
costs  in  labor,  etc.,  more  than  double  that  of  the  silk.    It  costs  as  follows : 

One  pound $34.88 

Disooont,  25  pel  cent 8.79 

ds.16 
Six  per  cent ^ U57 

Net - «4.59 

The  sample  <^flat  braid"  attached  is  the  ordinary  fair  quality  mer- 
chandise.   Its  cost  is : 

One  pound |SL80 

Discount, 25 per  cent 4..... 6.37 

16.13 
Six  ^'cr  cent • 97 

Net 1 16.16 

It  will  thus  be  percieved  that  the  proposed  duty  of  94  per  pound  on 
such  goods,  other  than  all  black,  will  not  average  20  per  cent,  ad  vib- 
lorem.  And  it  should  be  stated  that  many  kinds  of  these  braids  are 
made  still  lighter,  and  run  up  in  value  to  over  $30  per  pound. 

Under  such  circumstances,  as  stated  in  my  argument,  the  proposalB 
made  were  not  final,  but  only  for  your  consideration.  In  view  of  the 
facts  now  submitted,  Mr.  Moll  instructs  me  to  urge  you  to  revise  the 
committee's  bill  by  substituting  <<five''  in  place  of  ''four"  dollars  per 
pound  on  all  colored  goods  of  the  character  in  question. 

I  visited  Mr.  MolPs  Lynch  street  mill  to-day,  and  I  had  shown  me 
hundreds  of  machines  which  had  been  laid  aside  entirely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foreign  competition  having  destroyed  the  industry  in  this 
country,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  once  more  set  up,  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment given  to  several  hundred  working  people,  should  the  revision 
in  the  silk,  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  schedules  as  asked  for  be  obtained. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Osbobn, 
Attorney  and  Oaumelfar  A.  Moll  anaofken, 

Sbnatb  Finanob  Suboomhittee  on  thb  Tabiff, 

Waahintftany  D.  a 
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KNIT    GOODS. 

PEnnOH  OF  MAHUFACTUREES  OF  KBIT  GOODS. 

New  York,  December  17, 1888. 
To  the  Han,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance : 

Yoar  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  in  their  opinion  as  mana- 
factnrers  of  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery  articles  320  and  321  of  tbe 
Senate  bill  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  may,  to  the  relief  of  their 
industry  and  promotion  of  public  interests,  be  altered  or  amended  as 
follows,  namely : 
•   By  providing  in  article  320  the  following  rates  of  duty : 

On  aU  knit  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of  cotton  or  vegetable  fiber  valued  at 
under  |2,  30  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

At  t2  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $3,  70  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

AU  above  |3  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

By  providing  in  article  321  on  all  knit  goods  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely : 

On  goods  valued  at  under  |2  per  dozen,  30  cents  per  dozen  and  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

At  |2  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $3,  60  cents  per  dozen  and  40  per  cent,  ad 
Talorem. 

On  goods  exceeding  |3  and  not  exceeding  $5  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Exceeding  |5  and  not  exceeding  $7  per  dozen,  (1.25  per  dozen  and  45  per  cent,  ad 
Talorem. 

All  above  f?  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  dozen  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valoi^em. 

Especially  is  it  sought  herein  to  incorporate  the  specific  as  well  as 
the  ad  valorem  to  all  classes  of  knit  goods  by  which  the  necessary  pro- 
tection on  the  different  qualities  is  better  adjusted  and  made  more  easily 
and  nearly  to  conform  to  their  different  values  or  costs  of  protection. 

Increased  protection  is  asked  for  herein  not  only  on  the  ground  that  in 
tbe  pending  bill  the  duties  on  the  yarns  from  which  the  finer  and  better 
uprades  of  goods  are  made  are  advanced  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  above  the 
rates  in  the  existing  law,  necessitating  a  corresponding  advance  on  the 
goods  made  fh)m  such  yarns,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  in  consequence 
of  the  insufficient  present  protection  large  amounts  of  knit  goods  are 
uow  imported  at  costs  enough  below  the  costs  at  whioh  such  goods  are 
produced  here,  as  to  render  their  manufacture  unprofitable,  and  there- 
fore of  short  duration,  while  the  protection  asked  for  would  enable  the 
American  manufacturers  to  employ  their  machinery  and  hands  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit  and  at  fair  wages.  It  is  also  sought  in  the  schedule  herein 
presented  to  encourage  the  production  of  the  finer  and  better  grades  of 
knit  goods  in  which  proportion  of  labor  and  capital  employed  is  to  the 
amount  produced  very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
grailes.  Such  finer  and  better  goods  being  in  a  measure  articles  of 
luxury,  not  being  used  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  masses,  and 
therefore  legitimate  subjects  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  levied  on 
common  goods. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  in 
articles  320  and  321  are  among  the  lowest  names  for  other  classes  of 
cotton  goods,  while  to  make  such  knit  goods  as  it  is  sought  herein  to 
encourage  the  manufacturer  of,  and  which  under  the  influeuce  of  fine 
and  excellently  imported  goods  are  in  growing  demand,  requires  the 
most  delicate,  carefully  adjusted,  and  perfect  machinery,  the  most  skill- 
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fal  workmanship,  and  the  closest  and  most  painstaking  labor,  soaro^ly 
exceeded  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  an  art  having  its  origin  in  the 
knitting  bnsiness,  and  little  by  little  developed  oat  of  it 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

AHEEICAN  HOSIEBT  COMPANTy 

New  Britain,  GoDiUy 
By  John  B.  Taloott,  President. 

New  Britain  Knitting  Company, 

New  Britain,  Gonn., 
By  John  B.  Taloott,  President. 
Jakes  Talgott, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
These  are  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest  standing,  socially  and  in 
business,  whom  I  have  known  many  years. 

J.  B.  Hawust. 


CORKS. 
PBTITIOH  OF  COBK  MAHUFACTURBBa 

Sib  }  We  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facta : 

That  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  mana- 
factured  corks  does  not  afford  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  strong  home  competitions  has  redaced 
the  selling  price  of  our  corks  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  yet  foreign 
manufactured  corks  have  been  able  to  compete  so  successfully  with  do- 
mestic  manufactured  corks  that  importations  have  increased  largely 
every  year  for  some  years  past,  and  have  almost  trebled  since  the  last 
reduction  in  duty  by  the  '*  Tariff  Commission  "  in  1883. 

The  last  fiscal  year  shows  a  greater  increase  in  importations  of  manu- 
factured corks  than  ever  before,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  im* 
portations  of  corkwood,  the  raw  material. 

To  meet  this  increasing  foreign  competition,  which  is  assuming  serious 
proportions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  of  oui-  operatives 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  to  observe  the  greatest  economy  in 
manufacture;  notwithstanding  which  our  business  has  not  for  some 
years  past  been  reasonably  remunerative.  This  condition  of  affairs 
threatens  the  future  of  the  industry  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  employed. 

We  need  protection  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  which  countries  foreign  corks  are  most  largely  produced  and  where 
the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  this  industry  is  almost  nominal.  We  have 
in  past  years  been  better  able  to  meet  this  competition  than  now,  from 
the  fact  that  our  American  labor-saving  maehinery  produced  a  better 
and  more  salable  cork  than  could  be  produced  abroad,  but  recently  the 
introductid  of  our  machinery  into  foreign  factories  is  enabling  foreign 
manufacturers  to  compete' successfully  in  this  respect  also,  and  is  an 
important  reason  why  increased  protection  is  now  needed. 

In  the  business  of  cork  cutting  the  manufactured  product  is  only 
about  one  third  in  weight  of  the  raw  material  required,  and  with  ruling 
high  rates  of  freight  on  our  light  and  bulky  goods,  we  are  further  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  ships  his  manu- 
factured product  at  one-third  the  cost  to  us. 

And  not  least,  we  require  protection  against  a  growing  system  of 
^<  undervaluation."    It  is  an  ackuowledgc^i  fact  that  the  difficult  of 
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correctly  appraising  the  valae  of  manafaetored  corks  is  exceedingly 
great;  even  experts  long  familiar  with  the  article  are  often  misled  in 
their  estimate  of  quality.  American  manafactarers  have  used  every 
effort  to  correct  this  abuse^  but  unsuccessfully,  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
impossible  to  do  so  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  except  by  fixing  such  rate 
proportionately  high. 

This  system  of  undervaluation  is  becoming  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  American  manufacturers,  and  to  protect  us  against  this  dishonest 
competition  we  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  speci&c  rate  of  duty 
as  not  only  certain  to  give  us  this  needed  protection,  bat  as  more  equi- 
table both  for  the  manufacturer  and  honest  importer,  and  we  would 
recommend  the  following  rates,  which,  compared  with  the  piiesent  ad  val- 
orem rate,  would  slightly  increase  the  duty  on  such  kinds  of  corks  as 
need  protection,  while  the  duty  would  be  slightly  decreased  on  corks 
not  so  desirable  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  particularly  champagne 
and  fine  wine  corks. 

On  corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  measured  at  largest  diameter, 
20  cents  per  pound. 

On  corks  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  or  under,  measured  at  largest 
diameter,  30  cents  per  pound. 

We  inclose  a  table  showing  a  comparison  of  the  specific  rates  pro- 
posed with  the  present  ad  valorem  rate. 

A  specific  rate  of  duty  could  be  easily  and  correctly  assessed  for  the 
reason  that  the  kinds  of  corks  imported  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
market  are  almost  entirely  either  of  a  diameter  considerably  greater  or 
considerably  less  than  the  standard  diameter  named.  The  length  of 
the  cork  need  not  be  considered  in  fixing  the  classification,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  weight  on  which  the  duty  is  paid  would  be  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  classification  according  to  diameter  being  for  the 
purpose  of  equitably  adjusting  the  relation  in  values  between  the  labor 
and  raw  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  your  Honorable  committee  in  framing  a  tariff 
bill  to  be  guided  by  the  manifest  sentiment  of  the  country  in  favor  of 
protection  to  American  industries,  as  expressed  in  the  recent  election, 
we  American  manufacturers,  representing  all  the  important  cork  fac- 
tories of  the  country,  most  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  specific  duty  above  proposed  on  manufactured  corks. 

If,  however,,  you  should  not  consider  it  advisable  at  this  time  to 
change  the  rate  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  rate  we  as  earnestly 
request  that  you  will  recommend  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  lowest  ad  valorem  rate  that  will  afford  us 
the  adequate  protection  required  under  the  present  existing  condition 
of  the  industry. 

Corkwood,  the  raw  material,  is  now  firee  of  duty,  and  we,  of  coarse, 
desire  it  to  i*emain  as  at  present. 
We  are,  sir,  respectfully, 

Armstrong  Bro.  &  Co.,  C.  M.  Fay  &  Co.,  Arnold  &  Co.,  D.  8. 
Yeoman,  Barnes  &  Co.,  William  Beeching  &  Co.,  William  H. 
Godfrey,  Albany  Cork  Works,  James  Campbell,  Brauer  & 
Brueckmann,  B.  F.  Goodwin,  Samuel  Wilkio,  John  Robin- 
son &  Co.,  Armstrong,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Phoenix  Cork  Works, 
Truslow  &  Co.,  Excelsior  Cork  Cutting  Co.,  Charles  N.  Eos- 
sell,  Bichard  Beeching  &  Co.,  Paddock  &  Hanold  Manufact- 
uring Co.,  Cincinnati  Cork  Co.,  Hodge  &  McCann,  B.  W. 
McCready,  King  Cork  Co. 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Senate  Finomee  Oommitteey  Washington^  D.  O. 
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'  Table  ihtnping  ike  wt»rking$  of  a  epecifio  duty  of  20  and  30  oenU  per  pouud  on  oarltt. 


DMcdption. 


BmI  ohMnpAsno  corks 

Second    quality   champagne 

oorka 

BMt  wine  oorka,  2  inches  long 
Medium  wine  curks,  2  inches 

long      

Best  vine  corks,   1}  inches 

long 

Hedlnm  wine  oorks,  1}  inches 

long 

No.  2  best  vial  oorks 

Now4  best  vial  corks 

Katf  best  Tial  oorks 


Contento 
of  bale. 

Oorkt, 
10.000 

Weight 

Pounda. 
160 

Valae  in 

Spain 
per^e. 

Present 
duty. 

r^ss.oo 

23  per 
cent. 
68.75 

10.000 
IS.  000 

160 
115 

150.00 
120.00 

37.50 
30.00 

15,000 

11-3 

60.00 

20.00 

15,000 

105 

90.00 

22.50 

16,000 

105 

63.00 

15.75 

Oroaa. 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 

100 
170 
270 

120.00 
19(».00 
310.00 

80.00 
47.50 
77.60 

20  c6r.  per 
pottnd. 
3:'.  00 

32.00 
23.00  j 

20.00  I 

2L0O  i 

2L00 

30  ete.  per 

pound. 

30.00 

61.00 

81.00 


26.75 

5.  SO 
7.00 

3.0t 

1.50 

&SB 

S.S* 

t.5* 

PIANO  FELT. 
STATEMENT  OF  PIAHO  FELT  MAHUFA6TnREB8. 

The  Committee  an  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  we  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  repre- 
aentative  samples  of  felts : 

Samples  No.  1  and  2,  piano  hammer  felt,  is  used  for  piano-forte  ham- 
mers, as  shown  in  sample  No.  23.  Of  late  these  ready-made  hammers 
are  imported  from  France,  together  with  piano  actions  as  ^' parts  of  ma- 
sical  instrnments,"  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whilst  they  should  pay 
duty  as  manufactured  of  wool,  the  value  of  the  "  wood  part"  being 
not  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  the  piano  hammer. 

Sample  No.  3  is  piano  damperfelt,  for  which  Australia  or  California 
and  Territory  wools  are  generally  used. 

Samples  No.  4  to  7  are  action  felts,  used  in  pianoforte  actions. 

Samples  No.  8  to  11  are  organ  felts,  used  in  the  actions  of  pipe  and* 
reed  organs. 

Samples  No.  12  to  14  are  polishing  felts,  used  for  polishing  brass,  sil- 
ver, gold,  nickel,  steel,  glass,  etc.  We  are  informed  that  the  coarser 
grades  of  these  polishing  felts  have  for  some  time  passed  the  custom- 
house as  << articles  made  of  hair,"  paying  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  percent, 
ad  valorem. 

Samples  No.  15  and  16  are  shoe*sole  felts,  used  for  felt  shoes. 

Samples  No.  17  to  19  are  shoe-lining  felts. 

Samples  No.  20  and  21  are  shoe-upper  felts. 

Sample  No.  22  is  tapestry  felt,  made  in  Germany  and  oftered  here, 
duty  paid,  at  less  than  similar  goods  can  be  made  here. 

Sample  No.  23  is  American-made  tapestry  felt. 

Sample  Na  24  is  sample  of  piano  forte  hammer. 

Sample  No.  25,  a  pair  of  felt  shoes  made  of  all-wool  felt. 

In  explanation  we  beg  to  say  that  felts  like  samples  1,  2, 3, 12, 13, 14, 
17, 18, 19, 20,  and  21  are  made  of  wool  entirely,  while  felt  like  samples 
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4,  6,  6y  7y  8,  10, 11,  15, 16,  22,  and  23  are  made  of  wool  and  what  is 
known  as  "  waste." 

The  Senate  bill  raises  the  duty  on  waste  eqnal  to  that  of  wool,  which 
wonld  effectoally  make  the  manafaoturing  of  sach  felts  an  impossi- 
bility  in  oompetition  with  foreign  felts  unless  the  rate  of  duty  on  felts  is 
advanced  as  sttbmitted  in  onr  petition. 

The  mannfactute  of  all-wool  felt  shoes  was  commenced  here  in  1883, 
when  in  conseqnenceof  the  tariff  of  1883  it  became  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  manofiustnrers  in  piano  felts.  An  exhibit  of  these 
shoes,  with  samples  of  wool  in  its  different  stages  of  preparation  and 
felt  used  for  that  purpose  was  famished  by  Alfred  Dolge  in  1885  and 
is  now  at  the  National  Mnsenm,  Washington,  D.  G. 

The  mannfacturers  of  felt  shoes  in  Germany,  having  learned  throagh 
their  representatives  here  that  a  market  had  been  created  for  these 
shoes,  secured  American  shoe  machinery  and  have  sent  their  salesmen 
over  nere  offering  felt  shoes  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  possibly  be 
produced  here. 

Of  tapestry  felts,  which  novelty  was  introduced  by  American  manu- 
flEM^tnrers,  none  were  imported  until  a  great  demand  was  created  by  the 
American  manufacturers,  when  the  United  Felt  Makers  of  Germany, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883,  sent  a  representative  to 
America  who  bought  American  felt  machinery  and  employed  for  a  short 
term  American  labor  to  teach  the  German  laborers  how  to  use  these 
American  machines,  and  now  German  tapestry  felts  are  imported  at 
considerably  less  than  the  American  cost  price  ot  manufacturing. 

The  same  applies  to  piano  action  and  organ  felts. 

In  trying  to  overcome  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor,  buildings,  and 
machinery  of  the  European  manufacturer,  the  American  felt-maker 
must  continually  invent  something  new  or  novel.  If  he  succeeds  in 
creating  a  demand^  the  foreigner  is  at  once  ready  to  reap  the  benefit  by 
imitating  the  original  products,  aided  by  the  unjust  discrimination  of 
the  tariff  Unless  the  American  felt  manufacturers  get  relief  by  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill,  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  last  felt-mill  in  America  will  be  forced  to 
cease  operation. 

We  beg  to  attach  a  business  card  of  the  "  United  Felt  Manufacturers," 
of  Germany — proving  that  the  manufacture  of  felt  in  Germany  is  con- 
trolled by  a  powerful  trust  or  combination,  and  that  it  is  therefore  al- 
most impossible  to  establish  ^^  market  value"  at  the  custom-house. 

In  submitting  the  above  we  beg  to  add  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish any  further  information  which  may  be  desired. 
Most  respectfully, 

Alfbed  DoLaE,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  Tatlob  &  Blooi>(K>oi>,  Bahway,  N.  J. 

City  Mills  Gompany, 

Jos.  E.  Bay,  Treasurer^  Franklin,  Mass. 

Joseph  Weld  &  Co.,  New  York. 

J.  Benesfobb,  Attorney. 
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OCHER- 

STATEMBHT  OF  A.  H.  PETTIBOHB,  OF  OBBEHSYHJJS,  TBW. 

Deobmbee  la,  1888. 

I  tmst  you  will  pardon  me  for  asking  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing.   I  see  by  the  proposed  tariff  bill  now  before  the  Senate  that  it  re-^ 
dnces  the  duty  on  <*  ochers  " — mineral  paint — one-half  cent  per  poand, 
or  $5  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

By  the  ''  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  "  for  1884  it  is  stated 
that  our  consumption  is  about  12,000  tons  yearly ;  our  importation 
about  4,000  tons.  In  value  ochers  run  from  (10  to  $30  per  ten  at 
wholesale. 

Now,  the  ochers  are  simply  earthy  oxides  of  iron,  and  must  be  foand 
wherever  iron  ores  largely  prevail,  and  I  assure  you  that  in  eaeteiti 
Tennessee  alone,  by  recent  discoveries,  it  is  evident  we  have  enon^li  of 
the  very  Anest — those  easiest  to  mix  with  oil  and  of  the  highest  tinting 
I>ower — to  supply  the  world.  In  fact,  they  are  found  all  throagh  the 
Appalachian  region  from  Vermont  to  Alabama,  so  that  no  monopoly 
can  control  their  mining  and  manufacture.  They  are  used  for  priming, 
or  first  coating,  of  all  wood- work,  for  sizing,  and  in  wall-paper,  and  In 
dyeing,  etc.  But,  much  sneered  at  as  is  the  phrase,  their  mining  and 
manufacturiug  is  as  yet  an  infant  industry,  particularly  in  the  l^uth. 
And  here  let  an  old  Union  soldier  say  that  Northern  people,  and  pre- 
cious few  Southern  born,  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  re- 
sources which  lie  scattered  all  over  Che  South,  and  which  slavery  and 
contempt  for  a  diversified  industry  kept  the  world  trom  knowing.  Fur- 
ther, if  to  get  rid  of  tariff  income  is  an  end  sought  the  advance  of  the 
duty  will  do  it  for  the  ochers,  as  a  lower  duty  would  only  stimulate  im- 
portations. 

As  competition  has  brought  down  steel  rails  to  (27.50  per  ton  at  Ohi- 
cago,  when  a  few  years  ago  the  duty  was  928.00  per  ton,  so  competi- 
tion must  bring  down  the  price  of  our  American  ochers.  To  cut  down 
suddenly  the  duty  (5  per  ton  would  rejoice  foreign  producers  to  the 
speedy  detriment  of  home  producers  and  to  the  lasting  injury  of  all  our 
people. 


CHAIR  CANE. 
LETTEE8  SUBMITTED  BT  SEHATOB  HOAB. 

tOrdway  Hanufoctarlng  Company,  mftnnfftctiiTerB  of  reed,  rattan  and  bent  wood  chain, 

and  foot-reats.J 

Mattapois;ett,  Mass.,  December  17, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  understand  that  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to 
increase  the  duty  on  reeds  and  chair  cane  in  the  tariff  bill,  now  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  Such  being  the  case,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ad- 
dress you  regarding  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  importance  to  us  among 
the  thousands  of  others  throughout  our  land.  The  present  duty,  10 
per  cent,  on  the  above  named  articles  we  were  in  hopes  would  be  re- 
moved. Any  proposition  to  increase  this  duty  ought  to  be  met  with 
fair  and  straightforward  reasons  why  such  a  measure  should  not  be 
favored. 
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• 

Kfndiy  pardon  ns  for  entering  into  the  details,  as  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation here  will  give  yon  some  ideas,  if  you  are  not  already  fiimiliar 
with  them,  of  the  methods  and  condition  of  the  reed  and  cane  industry. 

Both  reed  and  cane  are  made  from  rattan,  the  latter  being  imported 
from  Singapore  and  the  islands  in  that  vicinity,  and  is  admitted  to  us 
daty  free. 

Gane  is  the  ontside  of  rattan  cnt  into  various  widths  and  thicknesses* 
Beeds  are  the  inside  or  pith  of  same  cut  into  different  sizes.  It  wonld 
appear  hardly  proper  to  call  cane  and  reed  manufactured  articles,  as 
they  lure  never  used  by  the  consumer  in  this  raw  condition,  .but  require 
ft^m  two  to  three  times  as  much  cost  of  labor  directly  upon  them,  to  say 
nothing  about  other  materials  and  labor  with  which  they  are  always 
combined.  In  a  so-called  reed  chair  the  cost  of  the  reeds  and  cane  we 
find  to  average  fix)m  one- third  to  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the  chair.  We 
mention  tiiese  items  about  chairs  as  this  is  our  business,  but  should 
think  the  ratio  would  be  as  much  in  other  manufactures. 
.  In  this  country  reed  and  cane  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chi^irs, 
children's  carriages,  whips,  brooms,  baskets,  canes,  saddles,  harnesses, 
elo«,  employing  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  State  in  our  Union  which  is  not  represented  in  the  above- 
named  industries. 

The  business  of  reed  and  cane  manufacture  has  in  the  past  been  a 
very  profitable  one  for  the  manufacturers,  as  they  practically  govern 
the  market.  The  10  x>er  cent,  duty  now  on  works  quite  effectively, 
keeping  out  nearly  all  except  the  poorer  qualities,  which  are  not  made 
to  any  extant  in  this  country. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  advance  in  duty  Is  of  course  to  protect 
the  reed  and  chair-cane  industry  generally,  in  which  there  are  several 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  country.  While  this  sounds  well  it 
isdeoeivingin  theextreme.  The  rattan  isallimported.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  fbund  in  the  United  States,  so  there  is  no  point  of  competition 
in  the  production  of  the  material.  The  real  object  is  that  the  manu- 
facture of  peed  and  cane  ftt>m  rattan  shall  have  frirther  protection.  A ' 
close  and  careful  estimate  shows  that  there  are  about  twenty-five  com- 
plete machines  (two  in  a  set)  engaged  in  this  industry.  Prices  for  the 
machines  are  from  9700  to  (1,000,  so  that  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  machinery  wonld  be  $25,000  (call  it  $50,000) ;  and 
sallowing  eight  men  to  a  machine  you  have  a  large  estimate  of  cost  of 
machinery  and  labor  employed. 

ThiB  business  is  controlled  by  a  few  of  the  larger  houses.  A  few — ^four 
of  them — forming  a  combination,  determine  what  the  prices  shall  be 
here.  They  also  have  such  a  grip  on  business  in  the  countries  where 
it  grows  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  of  the  rattan  direct. 
The  injustice  of  an  increase  of  the  tariff  is,  we  trust,  apparent,  for  the 
besiness  is  now  a  monopoly — prices  controlled  by  a  combination  of  a 
iew  manufacturers,  and  they  now  desire  to  increase  their  profit 

There  probably  never  has  been  a  monopoly  more  exacting  and  avari- 
cious than  this  reed  and  cane  monopoly  as  it  now  exists. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  we  could  not,  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  without  uttering  our  ])rotest. 
Trusting  that  the  matter  presented  wiU  merit  your  perusal  and  atten- 
tkmj  we  are, 

Tours,  respectfully, 

Ordway  Hant7faottjbin&  Oompany. 

Hon;  GBOBas  F.  Hoab, 

Wathingtanj  D.  0. 
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BOSTON)  JvH/jf  13, 188& 

Dkab  Bm :  I  wish  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  question  of  duty  on 
reeds  and  chair  cane,  and  beg  yonr  carefal  consideration  of  the  within 
matter. 

If  yon  are  not  familiar  with  reeds  and  chair  cane  yon  wiU  better  un- 
derstand the  following  letter  if  yon  first  examine  the  samples  of  reeds, 
chair  cane,  and  rattan  which  yon  find  in  the  accompanying  package. 

Having  examined  samples  yoQ  will  see  at  a  glance  that  from  the  out- 
side of  rattan  chair  cane  is  made,  and  reeds  from  the  inside. 

From  what  I  read  in  the  Boston  papers  of  the  discussion  last  week 
on  the  advisability  of  taking  the  duty  off  of  reeds  and  chair  cane,  I 
judge  that  Hon.  Gabot  Lodge  has  been  misinformed  on  this  matter,  as 
his  statements  were  altogether  wrong  and  misleading. 

The  parties  who  posted  him  imposed  on  him.  When  Mr.  Lodge 
speaks  of  being  brought  ^'  face  to  face''  with  91,000,000  of  rattan,  prob- 
ably his  boyish  recollections  revive  within  him,  and  the  pile  is  an  im- 
posing one;  bat  $100,000  will  strip  that  pile  of  all  its  terror  and  con- 
vert it  into  reeds  and  chair  cane. 

Instead  of  $3,000,000,  as  he  stated,  and  many  thousand  men  (as  he 
left  us  to  infer)  being  used  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan 
into  reeds  and  chair  cane,  $500,000  will  be  the  capital  and  350  men, 
girls,  and  boys  employed  will  do  the  whole  business.  Tis  true  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  business  employ  a  capital  perhaps  of  $3,000,000  and 
several  thousand  men,  bat  the  manufacture  of  reeds  and  c^air  cane  la 
but  a  small  part  of  their  business. 

He  spoke  of  W.  F.  Whitney,  of  Ashburnham,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250.- 
000 ;  deduct  from  this  amount  the  small  sum  of  $1,150,000,  and  yon  will 
find  a  balance  of  $100,000,  and  this  balance  1  think  yon  will  find  more 
nearly  represents  the  capital  employed  by  this  concern,  and  a  small  part 
only  of  this  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan  into  reeds  and  chair- 
cane;  this  concern  being  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan, 
reed,  and  wooden  chairs. 

'  I  ao  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections  on  Mr.  Lodge's  intentions,  but  he 
is  certainly  on  the  wrong  track,  which  I  think  he  will  see  as  soon  as  he 
looks  into  the  matter. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  reeds  and  chair  cane  is  a  monopoly 
in  this  country,  and  for  several  years  has  been  controlled  by  a  powerful 
combination,  tne  leading  spirits  of  which  are  the  Wakefield  Battan 
Company  (stock  company),  and  Heywood  Bros.  &  Go.  These  two 
companies  are  also  manufacturers  of  rattan  and  reed  chairs,  and  their 
aim  is  for  the  highest  price  possible  for  their  product,  while  their  meth- 
ods used  to  secure  their  ends  tend  to  the  disaster  and  ruin  of  eveiy 
one  outside  of  their  combination  who  undertakes  any  branch  of  this 
business. 

The  various  methods  employed  I  need  not  here  state ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  not  by  a  fair  and  just  competition,  where  one  man  or 
manufacturer  vies  with  another  in  the  economical  manuiteture  and 
sale  of  his  products,  bat  the  nature  of  it  is  the  use  of  money  by  a  com- 
bination to  thwart  a  competitor  by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways  plotting  against  him.  I  would  go  into  this  matter  more 
definitely  were  it  not  for  wearying  your  patience. 

Whenever  detailed  statements  of  facts  are  wanted  I  shall  most  gladly 
respond.  Chair  cane,  as  yon  doubtless  know,  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chairs  and  car  seats  (both  horse  and  steam-cars),  while 
leeds  aie  used  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  chairs,  chair  seats,  children's 
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or  babies^  carriages,  baskets  of  all  kinds,  brooms  for  stable,  street,  and 
shop,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  while  every  year  new  ases  are 
foond  for  them. 

Yoa  will  see  by  this  that  the  interest  in  the  manufactore  of  reeds  and 
chair  oane  is  bat  as  the  dnst  iu  the  balance  when  compared  ^th  the 
other  great  interests  depending  on  this  prodnct  as  one  of  their  supplies. 
The  reasons  why  duty  should  come  off  of  reeds  and  chair  cane  are: 

First.  Their  manufacture  iu  this  country  is  a  monopoly  controlled  by  a 
oombination  who  strive  to  keep  all  other  parties  out  of  not  only  the 
manufiiotnre  of  reeds  and  chair  cane  but  from  manufacturing  rattan  or 
reed  chairs. 

Second.  The  manufacturers  having  control  seek  so  large  a  profit  on 
reeds  and  chair  cane  that  their  prices  are  burdensome  to  the  consumer. 

Third.  We  have  not  during  the  past  five  years,  neither  could  we  prao- 
tically  have  supplied  the  home  demand  for  reeds,  and  the  future  out- 
look is  that  the  demand  for  reeds  will  be  greater  than  ever  before, 
while  we  shall  be  practically  no  better  able  to  supply  them  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Fourth.  The  interest  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  reeds  and  chair 
oane,  and  which  holds  control  of  the  situation,  is  so  small  and  insignifl- 
oant,  when  compared  with  the  other  great  interest  depending  on  it,  it  is 
like  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  instead  of  the  dog  wagging  the  tail. 

Fifth.  This  interest  does  not  need  protection,  for,  with  its  improved 
machinery  and  unsurpassed  feusilities,  it  can  'do  the  work  better  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  however  much  cursed  with 
cheap  labor  the  other  country  may  be. 

If  any  one  makes  statements  contrary  to  these  I  have  made  I  should 
like  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  of  the  correctness  of  what  I  have 
said,  and  also  to  further  inform  you,  if  necessary. 

Let  me  here  state  that  I  am  a  Bepublican  and  always  have  been  and ' 
always  expect  to  be.    I  am  for  protection  wherever  it  is  needed.    My 
country's  interest  is  my  interest,  and  her  prosperity  my  pride. 
Very  truly,  yours. 


%    Hob.  Oeobos  F.  Hoab, 

Wa$hingUmy  D.  0. 


John  0.  Ooombs. 
203  Hanover  street j  BosUmj  Mom. 


Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  December  26, 18S8. 
/  Dbab  Sm :  We  are  in  receipt- of  your  kind  favor  of  the  24th  instant, 
advising  us  of  the  strong  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Finance  . 
Committee  of  the  Senate  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  rattan.  We  fur- 
ther note  what  you  say  regarding  Mr.  Lodge  advocating  the  increase 
in  behalf  of  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  and  others,  and  also  the 
recommendation  of  some  compromise  which  would  help  the  committee 
in  deciding  between  conflicting  opinions.  Under  date  of  December  17 
we  were  pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we  thought  were  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  increase  of  duty  at  present. 

We  tried  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  and  labor  em- ' 
ployed  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  reeds  and  cane  from  rattan. 
These  are  the  points  to  be  considered,  as  these  alone  would  suffer  if 
compelled  to  go  out  of  the  business  wholly. 

It  is  difiicult  to  learn  what  is  going  on  ¥rithin  the  combination,  as  they 
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very  natnraDy  gaard  with  great  care  the  basiness  which  has  pMven  to 
have  been  such  a  source  of  profit  to  them  in  the  past,  and,  judging  l^ 
this  move  for  an  increase  of  daty,  intend  that  it  shall  continae  to  be  so 
in  the  fatute.  We  judge  that  the  combination  are  doing  fairly  well. 
Wakefield's  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  Hey  woods  are  mnch  superior  in  basiness 
ability.  We  speak  of  these  two  as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  controlling 
elements  in  this  business. 

We  can  not  help  calling  your  attention .  to  the  ratio  of  capital  and 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  reed  and  cane  from  rattan,  to  the  same 
in  using  the  material  after  it  is  manufactured.  The  former  would  not 
exceed  9100,060  and  250  hands;  the  latter  includes  all  the  various  in- 
dustries using  the  manufactured  material  and  would  run  into  millions 
of  capital  and  thousands  of  employes. 

Is  it  not  asking  too  much  that  that  amount  of  capital  should  demand 
ttiat  it  be  placed  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  add  25  per  cent,  more  to  the 
alrcNftdy  profitable  buslnessf 

This  would  allow  them  to  increase  their  profits  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  year.  It  would  be  8125,000  to  $150,000  on  the 
average  yearly  importation  of  rattan,  and  probably  more  than  as  much 
more  on  account  of  the  increased  duty  which  would  naturally  force  more 
free  rattan  to  the  United  States. 

We  know  from  our  own  experiences  that  the  combination  controls  the 
markets  of  the  rattan  producing  countries,  at  least  so  Ikr  as  importing 
the  material  into  this  country  is  concerned. 

Now  the  strong  grip  they  have  upon  the  raw  product  and  the  monop- 
oly of  the  manufacture  could  not  fail  to  make  the  Wakefields  &  Hey- 
woods  desire  to  increase  the  duty  on  their  manufactured  product,  v 

And  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  threefouiths  of  all  the  rattan  made 
into  reeds  and  cane  goes  through  the  twelve  or  fifteen  machines  operated 
by  the  two  parties  above  named  you  will  readily  see  just  whom  the 
duty  (if  increased)  will  benefit. 

There  are  many  small  and  healthy  concerns  who  now  ftel  the  hands 
of  the  combination,  and  an  increase  at  this  time  we  think  will  be  fatal 
to  them. 

For  years  the  manuflEtcture  of  reed  and  cane  into  various  artideij  has 
been  controlled  by  the  two  large  companies  previously  mentioned. 

Now,  when  they  begin  to  feel  competition,  and  their  grasp  is  being 
gradually  loosened,  they  fly  to  Congress  for  help,  taking  care  to  ask  for 
such  help  as  will  help  them  alone. 

If  granted,  those  who  have  labored  diligently  in  the  past  against  a 
rich  &nd  avaricious  combiiiation  will  find  themselves  again  face  to  fiu» 
with  their  old  foe,  and  this  by  no  natural  causes,  but  rather  by  the 
fttrong  pressure  of  large  corporations  which  is  so  frequently  brought  to 
bear  on  public  men. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  methods  pursued  in  the  past,  an  increase  of 
duty  will  be  wholly  in  the  favor  of  a  monopoly. 

Ooncerted  action  among  a  few  large  corporations  is  easier  and  has 
more  efifect  than  the  scattering  efforts  of  many  small  conoems. 

We  only  learned  of  this  movement  by  accident,  and  presume  that 
there  are  many  who  would  gladly  protest  against  it  if  they  knew  of  it 
The  very  most  that  we  small  manufacturers  can  do  is  to  protest  and 
give  ottr  reasons.  This  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  if  we  have  been  lengthy, 
kindly  accept  as  an  apology  the  fact  that  we  feel  that  this  matter  is  of 
ViM  tanportsnoe  to  ns. 
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It  {fives  us  pleasure  to  feel  that  our  representative  in  the  higher  halls 
of  Congress  has  time,  among  the  multitudinous  demands  for  his  atten- 
tion,  to  give  ear  and  attention  to  oar  appeal. 

Permit  us  to  extend  oar  thanks  for  and  to  assure  you  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  service. 

We  are  yours,  respectfully, 

OBDWAY  MANXTFAOTUBINa  OOMPAITT. 

Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar, 

Wa$hingtonj  D.  C. 


NICKEL,  BRASS,  ETC. 

PEnnOV  OF  KAnXTEACTUBEBS  OF  BSA8S,  OEBMAH  SZLVEB,  ETC. 

To  the  Htmarable  Finance  Oommittee  of  the  Senate: 

Your  petitioners,  manufacturers  of  brass,  German  silver,  and  other 
products  of  copper,  in  Oonnectiout,  respectfully  represent  that  the  pr^s* 
ent  duty  on  nickel^  viz,  15  cents  per  pound,  is  ample  protectioa  to  the 
producer  of  nickel  m  this  coantry,  and  should  not  in  any  event  be  in- 
creased. The  percentage  of  duty  on  this  article  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  duty  on  nickel  products  such  as  we  manufacture,  and  if  any  change 
is  made,  the  duty  on  nickel  should  be  reduced  to  10  cents. 

We  would  further  represent  the  fact  of  our  exporting  limited  quanti- 
ties of  sheet  brass  and  German  silver  to  Canada,  Cuba,  etc.,  from 
which  the  scrap  is  returned  to  us  for  remanu&cture  and  reshipment. 
Under  the  present  law  this  is  subject  to  duty  when  imported,  and  this 
is  a  hardship  from  which  we  should  be  relieved.  Such  scrap  as  is  made 
firom  metal  exported  fh)m  the  TJuited  States  should  come  in  free  of  duty 
when  accompanied  by  consular  or  other  evidence  of  its  origin,  and  we 
therefore  pray  your  honorable  body  to  insert  in  the  pending  Dill  such 
a  clause  or  claases  as  will  give  us  the  relief  we  ask  for. 
And  as^in  duty  bound,  we  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Goe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  by 

Chas.  F.  Brooker,  secretary. 
Plume  &  At  wood  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 

by  D.  S.  Plume,  treasurer. 
Holmes^  Booth  &  Haydens,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  by  F.  L.  Adams, 

•assistant  treasurer. 
Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury, 

Conn.,  by  A.  S.  Chase,  president. 
Waterbury  Brass  Company, Waterbury,  Conn.,  by  B.  D.  Steele, 

treasurer. 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  F.  A.  Mason, 

vice-president. 
Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  A.  A. 
Cowles,  vice-president. 
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BRUSHES.     . 

BEQUEST  OF  DEALEBS  IH  DOMESTIC  AVD  FOBEIOH  ftEtlBHES. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

We,  the  undersigned  dealers  in  both  domestic  and  fot^gti  brashes, 
respectfally  request  that  all  bristles  be  placed  on  the  free  fist,  this  be- 
ing a  raw  material;  aud,  on  the  other  hand,  we  advocate  that  the  dnty 
on  brushes  remain  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  viz,  30  per  oent. 
ad  valorem.  The  class  of  brushes  imported  not  being  manufactured  in 
this  country,  an  increase  of  duty  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers,  but  would  solely  increase  the  reveeue^ 

Alfred  H.  Smith,  107  Chambers  street;  J.  McMartins  Sons,  107 
Fulton  street;  McKesson  &  Bobbins,  91  Fulton  street ;  Han- 
Ion  &  Goodman,  67  Pulton  street;  Charles  W.  Mujford,  94 
Beekman  street;  W.  U.  Sehieffelen  &  Co.,170  William  str^t, 
New  York;  Hall  &  Ruckel,  216  to  220  Greenwich  street;  F. 
W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  101  Fulton  street;  F.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  56 
and  58  Muitay  street;  Tarrant  &  Co.,  27S Greenwich  Street; 
♦  Hefft,  Weller  &  Co.,  328  Broadway,  New  York:  Oalhonn, 
Bobbins  &  Co.,  410  and  412  Broadway;  Oellnloid  Brash 
Company  (William  Smith,  vice-presid't),  311  and  313  Broad- 
way. 


BURLAPS  AND  BAGS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  AXES  &  DETEIOK. 

[Presented  by  Senator  Stewart] 

San  Fbanoisoo,  Deeember  3,  188& 
Deab  Bm :  I  regret  very  much  not  having  seen  yom  while'  here  to 
talk  over  the  (all  important  to  us)  bag  question.  I  inclose  you  herewith 
our  argument,  and  as  our  Pacific  coast  States  have  spoken  very  de- 
cidedly through  the  ballot-box  against  free  grain  bags  we  sincerely  hope 
you  will  now  be  able  to  convince  our  law-makers  that  the  Pticific  coast 
is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  against  cheap  foreign  Ikbpr  that  is 
accorded  eastern  manufacturers.  The  replies  from  the  grain  buyers 
and  exporters  prove  conclusively  that  the  producer  does  not  suffer  a  loss 
by  sacking  his  grain  but  actually  in  the  end  makes  a  gain,  and  the  very 
best  evidence  of  that  fact  comes  direct  from  the  producer  in  their  vote 
the  6th  November.  A  very  good  illustration  is  practioall^^  demon- 
strated in  the  raisin  industry  as  follows:  Twenty  pounds  raisins  in  1 
box  sell  wholesale  at  (2;  20  pounds  raisins  in  2  boxes  sell  wliolesale 
at  (2.25 ;  20  pounds  raisins  in  4  boxes  sell  wholesale  at  t2.60.  The 
same  follows  in  all  kinds  of  production.  Wine  costs  more  ui  bottles 
than  barrels,  more  in  barrels  than  casks,  and  more  in  casks  than'in  bulk. 
In  every  instance  and  every  article  the  labor  and  extra  cost  of  the 
articles  used  is  added  to  the  original  price  in  bulk.  This,  we  think,  will 
end  that  question. 

What  we  have  suffered  under  for  years  is  the  inequality  of  the  pro- 
tection between  burlaps  and  the  manufactured  bag,  which  has  bene- 
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fited  ornly  tlje  foreigii  mmmfiiettirer.  As  yon  will  see  by  onr  letter  we 
are  etron^  adrocstes  for  specific  and  not  ad  valorem  dnties,  and  no  one 
can  honestly  question  the  justice  of  onr  claim  for  1  cent  per  ponnd  pro- 
tection on  the  goods  in  the  price  over  the  mannfactnred  bags.  This 
matter  pettains  specially  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  all  produce  is 
sacked,  and  the  importation  of  35,000,000  mannfactnred  bags  against 
5,000,000  yards  of  burlaps  is  snfBcient proof  that  manufactured  bags  can 
he  laid  down  under  the  present  tariff  cheaper  than  the  burlaps  can  be 
imported  and  made  into  bags  by  our  home  labor.  Obce  getburlaps  pro- 
tected sufficient  to  cover  the  extra' cost  of  labor  and  the  tables  will  be 
tnroed,  and  we  will  import  35,000,000  yards  of  burlaps  against  5,000,000 
manufiftcfured  bags.  We  send  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow  the  original 
letters  and  replies  of  the  grain  buyers  and  shippers,  so,  if  necessary,  he 
can  produce  the  originals.  We  beat  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
United  States  court  here  on  the  inspector's  salary  while  counting  otir 
bags  on  board  ship,  and  we  see  by  telegram  fh)m  Washington  that  the 
collector  has  been  instructed  to  pay  our  judgment.  We  commenced 
soit  on  only  one  payment,  and  whether  the  Department  will  pay  back 
all  the  illegal  moneys  collected  from  us  we  can  not  say.  I  may  have  to 
write  you  again  on  this  subject,  so  will  not  discuss  it  any  further.  I 
hope  our  argument  will  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  you  t6  understand  it. 
If  not,  kindly  let  me  know  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  the  information 
you  need.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  claiming  the  privilege  of 
signing  myself,  gratefully  and  sincerely,  your  firiend, 

B.  Detbice. 

Hon  WiLLUH  M.  STEWAttT, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


Sak  FEANOisno,  Oal.,  D^dember  3, 1888. 

DlfAB  Sir  :  We  stibmit  below  the  result  of  onr  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  Senate  bill  No.  2405,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  manufacture 
of  grain-bags  from  imported  burlaps. 

The  bill  proposes  to  change  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  bags,  30  per  cent,  oo  burlaps,  and  20  per  cent,  on  jute  to  a  duty 
of  2  cents  per  ponnd  on  bags  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  or  less,  aiid 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  those  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  leav- 
ing bnrlaps  a^t  the  present  rate,  30  per  cent.,  and  placing  jute  on  the  free 
list 

Our  objections  to  the  bill  are  that  it  places  so  high  a  rate  of  duty 
upou  burlaps  and  continues  the  ad  valorem  system. 

The  object  of  the  tariff  laws  being  twofold,  namely,  to  obtain  a  reve- 
nue and  to  encourage  and  protect  home  manufactures,  the  rates  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  successfully  accomplish  both  purposes. 

While  the  present  law,  which  has  been  in  force  many  years,  has  ac- 
complished the  first  object,  it  does  not  afibid  sufficient  protection  to  the 
bag-making  industry. 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that. for  twenty-five  years  the  importation 
of  bags  has  exceeded  their  manufacture  in  this  country  from  600  to  700 
per  cent. 

From  38,00<y,000  to  40,000,000  grain-bags  are  used  on  this  coast  an- 
nually, while  the  capacity  of  the  factories  here  is  about  6,000,000. 

The  average  price  of  bags  per  100  for  the  past  few  years  at  Calcutta 
lias  been  i|8;91^  of  burlaps  for  IQO  bags  (38  inches  to  a  bag)  $3.72,  a 
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difference  of  19  cento  per  100.  This  difference  of  19  cents  represents  the 
cost  of  labor  in  making  100  bags  at  Calcutta  <and  the  manufactorers' 
profits,  while  the  cost  of  the  labor  alone  in  making  100  bags  at  San 
Fnuidscois  75  cents,  a  sum  four  times  as  large. 

This  cheap  labor  of  Calcutta,  all  operated  by  English  capital,  is  .the 
chief  difficulty  against  which  the  California  bag-maker  has  to  contend. 

The  entire  cost  of  making  bags  at  Calcutta  is  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  material,  while  in  San  Francisco  the  labor  alone  costs  19  per 
cent  The  additional  expense  incurred  in  manufacturing  bags  increases 
the  percentage  to  22,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  mauufact- 
uriug  here  and  in  Calcutta  is  17  per  cent.  The  obvious  dedactiou  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  we  need  a  protective  duty  of  17  per  cent,  at  least  to  cover 
the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  making  bags  in  the  two  countries, 
whereas  we  now  have  only  10  per  cent. 

No  further  illustration  is  needed  to  show  that  at  ad  valorem  rates  the 
bag-making  industry  on  this  coast  requires  for  its  encouragement  a 
protective  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  ad  valorem  system  itself,  because  it  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  close  calculation,  such  as  mast  be 
made  in  this  business. 

The  manufacturer,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  his  goods  in  time, 
has  to  make  his  contracts  in  June  of  each  year  for  burlaps  to  be  de- 
livered on  shipboard  at  Calcutta  in  December  following,  which  bartaps 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  from  four  to  six  months  later.  In  the  mean- 
time, and  before  the  manufacturer  knows  what  his  bags  will  cost  him, 
contracts  must  be  made  with  dealers  for  bags  to  be  delivered  during 
the  ensuing  season. 

In  making  such  contracts  account  inust  be  taken  not  only  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  burlaps,  freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  the  like,  but  also  of 
the  dutiable  value  plac^  thereon  in  assessing  duty  at  the  custom-house. 
All  invoice  and  commercial  valuations  of  India  are  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  silver  rupee,  the  monetary  unit  of  account'.  For  custom- 
house purposes  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  computed  from  the  average 
price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  for  the  last  three  months  of  each 
year  for  the  ensuing  >ear.  These  reports  show  that  the  value  of  the 
rupee  has  b^eu  fluctuating  yearly  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  contracts  for  burlaps  are  usually  made  upon  the  valuation  of  the 
rupee  in  June,  while  the  $ustom-house  computation  is  based  upon  its 
valuation  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  which  hereEofore  has  been  of  a 
different  valuation. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  increased  by  the  ftM;t 
that  although  the  goods  are  invoiced  and  certified  at  the  consulate  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  purchased,  the  custom-house  is  not  gov- 
erned by  this  valuation  in  its  appraisement  for  duty. 

Furthermore,  the  law  provides  that  if  the  price  of  burlaps  increases 
between  the  day  of  purchase  and  that  at  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  ami 
is  higher  on  that  day,  that  value  shall  be  accepted  as  the  basis  npon 
which  to  compute  the  duty.  But  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  de- 
crease in  value  within  the  same  time  they  shall  pay  duty  at  the  pur- 
chase price. 

It  is  also  possible  and  probable  for  the  custom-house  to  be  imposed 
upon  as  to  the  real  market  value  of  the  goods  by  a  rival  bag  importer, 
who  could  on  the  day  of  sailing,  by  purchasing  a  small  invoice  of  goods 
and  having  them  quoted  at  a  higher  rate  than  was  paid  for  our  goods, 
fix  the  market  price  wd  dutiable  value  of  our  entire  cargo,  for  upon 
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this  latter  qaotation  iti  the  trade  circnlar  the  castom-house  appraiser 
bases  his  valuation  for  daty. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  is  objectionable  for  many  reasons,  bnt  is  pecul- 
iarly so  in  the  India  trade,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  complete  transactions,  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  it,  and 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver.  Hence  our  commercial  ventures 
with  India  are  attended  with  more  or  less  uncertainty,  as  we  never 
know  what  our  burlaps  wilji  cost  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
eai^m-honse. 

This  objectionable  feature  of  the  tariff  would  be  removed  b^y  impos- 
ing a  specific  duty,  for  then  the  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  compute 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  cost  of  his  material,  and  the  Government 
would  also  be  able  to  collect  its  revenue  with  less  difficulty. 

From  our  stand-point*  it  would  seem  that  the  bag-making  industry  re- 
qqires  a  protective  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  value 
of  Uie  material,  and  that  this  duty  should  be  levied  according  to  weight 
instead  of  value. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  making  jute  free,  as  proposed,  and 
by  levying  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  2  c^nts  per 
pciund  on  bags,  or  leave  bags  as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

A  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  is  equivalent  to  a  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  levied  upon  the  average  price  of  burlaps,  and 
of  2  cents  per  pound  on  bags  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cenU 
levfcd  on  the  average  price  on  bags.  The  average  cost  of  material  tor 
100  bags  has  been  $3.94  in  Calcutta  for  the  past  several  years  A  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  thereon  would  be  78.8  cents.  The  weight  of  these  bur- 
laps is  79  pounds.  A  specific  duty  on  these  at  1  cent  per  pound  is  79 
cents,  which  is  only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  more  than  ad  valorem. 
But  the  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  specific  rate  of  duty  lies  in 
its  simplicity,  reji^ularity,  and  certainty.  It  enabliBS  the  manufacturers 
to  ascertain  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of  their  merchandise 
and  prevents  imposition  upon  them. 

The  rates  proposed  herein  properly  equalize  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  measure.  The  bag  manufacturer  from  burlaps 
would  have  protective  duty  of  20  per  cent,  as  against  the  bag  importer, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  bags  from  raw  Jute  would  have  a  protection  of 
40  per  cent 

Such  a  law  would  offer  inducement  to  capital  to  engage  in  burlap 
and  bag  making  to  meet  the  local  wants  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  all  the  cereals  are  sacked  for  both  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  would  cheapen  the  price  of  bags  and  give  remunerative 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  laborers. 

Bags  have  a  value  of  their  own  after  the  contents  have  beto  removed 
in  a  foreign  market;  and  the  shipper  may  reserve  to  himself  the  owner- 
ship of  the  bags,  which,  under  the  law,  can  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  This  is  done  in  many  cases,  so  that  the  price  paid 
for  the  bags  in  the  first  instance  does  not  involve  an  entire  loss  to  the 
ez|>orter,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  merchandise  coverings. 

The  subjoined  statements  of  grain  dealers  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed, 
to  them  by  us  under  date  of  November  22, 1888,  show  that  bags  cost  the 
farmer  nothing,  as  grain  in  sacks  is  worth  in  the  market  fully  the  cost 
of  bags  and  labor  of  sacking  over  the  price  in  bulk. 

The  bag-maker  here  has  struggled  for  years  against  the  labor  of  India 
in  attempting  to  manufacture  for  home  use.  The  enterprise  has  not 
been  profitable,  nor  has  it  been  permitted  to  die  out,  in  the  hope  that 
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Gongress  would  eventaally  reicognizo  its  claims  to  adequate  .proteetion 
as  a  nsefal  American  industry  worthy  of  the  support  and  protectibnof 
the  Federal  Govern  men  t. 
Very  reapectfnlly, 

Ambs  &  Dbxsigk. 

Hon.  William  M.  Stewabt, 

Washinfftanj  D.  0. 

San  Francisco,  Nwtmber  2^1888. 
Dear  Sib  :  Will  yon  kindly  inform  tu  if  there  would  be  any  difference  in  tlie  {siee 
yon  would  pay  for  ^rain  in  bnJk  or  in  bags— the  nain  of  the  same. quality  aiid  in 
the  aame  locality.    If  any  difference,  please  state  wnat  it  would  be,  and  pbu^, 
.    Tours,  respectfully, 

Ames  A  DnrncK. 

B^ljf  of  Frank  Dalton,  aq,,  president  San  Franoiteo  Produce  Exchange, 
Worth  10  cents  hundred  less  in  bulk  than  in  sacks.    Can  not  be  haadted  oiily  in 


Bq^ly  of  Mes9r8.  Starr  4"  Co.,  grain.  dealer$  and  $hlgper9* 
To-d4ty  7i  cents  per  cental  less  in  bulk  than  if  in  sacks. 

Etply  of  A,  C.  PauUel,  esq.,  San  Fi'andaoo  agent  of  the  Farmert?  Co-^iperaikee^UBign^ef 

San  Joaquin  Valley, 

The  difference  uere  in  bags  or  in  bulk  would  be  the  cost  of  the  bags  and  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  the  wheat  in  them,  if  the  wheat  was  for  ezpoirt. 

Beply  ofMeeere,  Blum,  Baldwin  ^  Gerwin,  grain  dealere  dndeh^^pere. 

The  difference  to  us  would  be,  between  grain  in  bulk  and  in  sacks,  the  cost  of  sacks 
and  labor  necessary  to  sack.  To  buyers  in  Europe  the  difference  would  be  the  yaiae 
of  sacks  at  port  of  discharge  less  value  of  weight  of  sack  treated  as  wheat. 

Beply  ofMeeere,  Eppinger  f  Co.f  grain  dedlere  and  ehippere. 

Can  not  be  handled  in  bulk  here.  Dif^rence  would  be  the  cost  of  si^ks  and  labor 
for  sacking  it. 

Beply  of  George  W,  MeNear,  grain  dealer  amd  9\ipper, 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  value  of  grain  in  bulk  would  be  less  than  in  sacks  by  the 
value  of  the  sacks  plus  the  cost  of  labor  and  storage  at  place  of  sacking,  which  would 
be  considerable. 

The  farmer  can  sack  his  grain  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done  elsewhere,  and  wers 
he  to  offer  his  grain  in  bulk  would  get  less  net  results.than  if  sacked,  as  is  the  present 
custom. 

This  seems  to  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the  consumer  and 
not  the  producer  eventually  pays  for  the  bags,  and  accordinjc  to  Mr. 
McNear's  statement  the  producer  makes  a  profit. 
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STEEL  BILLETS,  ETC. 
STATEHEHT  OF  OAKBS  A.  AMES. 

North  Easton,  Mass.,  December  20, 1888. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large  increase  in  duty  on  steel  in 
its  various  forms  in  the  proposed  Senate  tariff  over  the  present  duty  of 
45  per  cent.  I  have  made  a  table  showing  the  present  duty  for  steel 
valued  at  $15  and  above  to  $100  per  ton,  and  also  the  proposed  duty  of 
the  Senate.  If  you  will  compare  them  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  very 
large  increase  over  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent.  In  making  shovels 
we  use  large  quantities  of  English  Bessemer  sheet  steel  and  English 
crucible  s^el  and  Swede  bar  steel,  and  on  what  we  use  of  them  in  a 
year  the  extra  duty  will  be  over  $3,000.  I  believe  in  a  good  duty,  but 
think  the.  Western  steel  manufacturer  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  one  of  45  per  cent.  Steel  and  cast-steel  in  various  forms  are 
the  raw  material  of  New  England  manufacturers,  and  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  is  all  we  can  stand  on  it.  The  West,  with  its  cheap  fuel  and  ad- 
vantage in  freight,  is  driving  New  England  manufacturers  of  articles 
of  steel  and  irou  to  the  waU,  and  their  only  chance  to  liye  is  in  getting 
their  raw  material  cheap.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  the  rate 
(diitoged,  so .  that  the  duty  on  steel  will  not  iu  any  case  be  over  45  per 
cent. 

We  use  over  200  tons  of  English  Bessemer  sheet  steel  that  is  valued 
at  a  little  less  than  $44  per  ton,  and  the  present  duty  on  it  is  $19.66  per 
ton.  Sheet  steel  under  the  present  duty  is  1^  cents  per  pound,  or  $24.60 
per  gross  ton.  an  increase  of  $4.94.  One  and  one- quarter  cents  is  the 
lowest  duty  for  sheet  steel  (see  No.  144).  We  also  use  English  crucible 
steel  that  is  valued  at  3.15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  on  it  is  in- 
creased nearly  $5  per  ton.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  good  tariff,  aud  believe 
in  protection  to  American  industry,  but  think  45  per  cent,  is  all  New 
England  can  stand  on  her  raw  material.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
protect  New  England  manufacturers  that  use  steel  for  raw  material  from 
the  greed  of  Pennsylvania  steel  manufacturers. 

I  believe  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  steel  is  much  better 
fbr  New  England  than  the  proposed  Senate  tariff,  and  would  prefer  to 
leave  it  as  it  is. 

I  now  hand  you  a  list,  showing  you  the  steel  imported  by  Messrs.  J. 
Abbott  .&  Co.,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  importers  into  Boston  of 
steeV  This  list  is  what  was  imported  by  them  in  1886-'87,  and  to  De- 
oember  1, 1888,  and  shows  the  duty  they  paid  under  the  present  tariff 
and  what  they  would  Jiave  to  pay  on  the  same  material  under  the  pro- 
posed Senate  tariff  You  will  see  that  in  almost  every  case  it  is  an  in- 
lerease  of  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  Now,  there  is  but  very  little  steel  made  in 
New  England,  and  never  can  be,  unless  we  can  find  some  fuel  that  will 
be  as  cheap  as  the  natural  gas  and  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  South- 
west coal  fields. 

The  steel  in  billets,  slabs,  and  blooms  is  New  England  manufacturers' 
raw  material,  and  if  the  duty  is  increased  on  it  10  to  25  per  cent,  above 
the  present  one  of  45  per  cent,  it  will  be  fatalto  our  New  England  roll- 
ing-mills and  manufacturers  of  goods  made  of  steel  and  iron.  The 
scale,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  was  made  up  by  some  one  who  was 
well  informed  as  to  the  result,  and  worked  to  increase  the  tariff  on  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  steel  used  by  New  Eo gland  manufacturers.  I  think  a  dnty 
of  45  per  cent,  is  all  that  ^ew  England  can  stand,  and  that  there  win 
not  be  as  much  temptation  to  undervalue  as  there  will  be  on  the  duty 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  If  the  duty  must  be  made  specific  hare  it 
made  so  that  it  will  not  be  over  45  per  cent,  in  any  case,  and  not  as  pro- 
posed in  every  case  over  45  per  cent. 


BAB& 


BMOriptlfn. 

Amount 
imported. 

Average 

ralne  per 

ton. 

Present 
duty,  45 
pereent 

*d5sr* 

BeMemer: 

CImaI 

1880. 

Tont, 

278 

11 

08 

1,474 

705 
86 

106 
43 

100 
1,284 

800 
885 

1,105 

$34.00 
20.88 
4L11 
1&50 

84.00 
,    20.70 

84.88 
20.43 

28.00 
10.20 

84.78 
85.27 
23.40 

$15.80 
0.15 
I&50 
a32 

15.80 
0.81 

15i47 
0.10 

10.85 
&64 

15i65 
15.87 
10.50 

$17. 8S 

n\tuM9 

il.20 

RtmnanB  Martin 

M  li 

Basic — --- - 

11.30 

OImaI 

1887. 

17  tl 

C1IUU12 

11.20 

Slemana  Martin: 

Ciaaa  1 

17  f2 

f;iaaB2 

11.20 

Basiot 

ClAMl 

18.44 

CIanA2 , 

11.20 

Beanoinar 

1888. 

17.08 

17  9S 

Baaio 

UL44 
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Siemana  Martin: 

OIlMWl , 

1880. 

11 
50 

107 

200 

4,570 

14,000 

41.60 
10.04 

l&OO 
20.80 

21. 80 
18.71 

laoo 

18.72 

ia72 

a87 

aso 

0.06 
0.81 

a48 
a6o 

a42 

2a  16 

01aM2 , 

11.20 

Baaio: 

Claul 

11.20 

ClaM2 ..,. 

11.20 

Benemer 

1887. 

U.20 

8i4^mftn4  M^H*n ,, --^,,., -.,,--.., ..,.,,., 

1L2D 

Baaio 

1L20 

Basio 

1888. 

1L20 

SLAB& 


Baaii) 

188a 

402 

60 

401 

2,863 

1,872 

ia2i 

86.60 
17.80 
ia73 

ia73 

a64 
iao7 

7.87 
7.53 

a48 

11.21 

Glaaa  1    

1887. 

17.08 

Claao2 

11.20 

Baaio 

11.20 

Baaio 

188a 

11.20 
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1886. 

«f..i^,  M artlv 

* 

BMft«> 

1887. 

Bulo 

1^. 

BmIo 

Amount 
imported. 


40 
1.129 


186 


1.062 


ATer«ge 

valne  per 

ton. 


120.06 
17.87 


10.46 


1&85 


Prewnt 
doty.  45 
percent 


$0.08 
8.04 


&76 


&86 


Propoeed 
doty. 


$11.20 
11.20 


1L20 


It  20 


KOTK.— By  "  average  valne "  we  mean  the  aotnal  cost  at  place  of  mannfaoture,  i.  •.,  **  woik'a  price" 
or  **  dutiable  valae." 
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STATEMENT  OF  IVEBS  W.  ADAKB. 

Id  consultation  with  a  committee  of  our  manufacturers,  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  proposition  we  make  in  the  statement  inclosed,  that  is,  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  pound,  although  you  will  notice 
we  have  figured  out  one  statement  50  cents  specific  and  10  per  ce  nt.  ad 
valorem ;  another  one  40  cents  specific  duty  and  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, and  you  will  see  how  nearly  the  three  propositions  are  alike  in 
the  result.  We  leave  the  choice  of  rates  of  the  three  propositions  we 
make  entirely  with  you ;  either  one  will  be  acceptable  to  us.  t 

As  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  twine  and  upon 
the  nets  at  the  present  time,  it  will  clearly  be  seen  that  20  cents  per 
pound  specific  duty  is  just  the  protection  we  should  get,  and  this  20 
cents  per  pound  by  no  means  offsets  the  diiference  In  the  American 
\  cost  of  manufacturing  these  goods,  as  compared  with  the  foreign,  the 
American  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  foreign,  but  we  are  confi- 
dent, or  at  least  hope,  being  nearer  the  consumer  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent knowing  better  his  wants,  we  shall  finally  be  able  to  keep  the  larger 
part  of  this  trade  at  home. 

It  is  by  no  means  proposed  to  advance  the  prices  upon  these  goods, 
as  all  we  hope  is  to  maintain  those  held  at  the  present  time,  we  having, 
during  the  last  two  years,  been  obliged  to  make  two  reductions,  which 
have  brought  the  present  basis  to  only  a  small  margin  ot  profit  for  us. 

The  feeling  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  is  that  we  should  have 
mnch  larger  protection.than  the  '20  cents  per  poui^d,  but  my  individual 
position  has  been  that  the  least  amount  that  will  assist  in  giving  the 
market  to  us — while  not  looking  for  absolute  prohibition — would  be  all 
we  could  expect  at  the  present  time.  That  we  arc  entitled  to  this,  I 
trust  I  have  made  perfectly  clear  to  you  and,  through  you,  the  commit- 
tee. 
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Knmben  of  Knoz*« 
gQUng  twines. 


20-8 
26^ 
26-S 
80-S 

8»>2 
3^-3 
4C-2 
40^ 
50-4 
60-8 


II 


f.  d. 

0  10 

1  0 
1  tO 
1  9 


t.  d. 

8  6 

4  8 

8  0 

4  0 

4  3 

6  10 

4  10 

7  8 

5  6 
0  0 

6  U 


ii 


f83 


$0.67 
.88 

•2^ 

.06 
.88 
L14 
.00 
1.42 
1.08 
1.76 
1.85 


Z  e 


$1.24 
1.41 
1.80 
1.62 
1.41 
1.76 
1.49 
2.06 
1.68 
2.44 
LOO 


o  O 


$L20 
1.40 
L28 
1.5i» 
1.40 
1.77 
1.48 
2.10 
1.00 
2.51 
2.02 


$1.14 
1.86 
1.22 
1.50 
L36 
1.80 
1.46 
2.19 
1.71 
2.66 
2.00 


$1.35 
1.80 
1.56 
l.».'> 
1.65 
2.10 
1.80 
2;  40 
2.O0 
8.10 
2.55 


n 

la 
(h 


$1.15 
1.M 
1.32 
l.«7 
1.42 
1.80 
1.54 
2.06 

i.n 

2.65 
2.19 


Statement  of  the  Kih  Vetting  Mannfiftotnren  of  tbe  (Tnited  States,  thztmgk 
their  representatiye  lyers  W.  Adams,  treasurer  of  the  Amerioan  Het  and 
Twine  Company^  of  Boston  and  Hew  Ymrk. 

[These  manufactories  are  located  in  the  following  States,  namely,  3 
in  Massachusetts,  2  iu  Maryland,  1  in  Kew  York,  and  1  in  Connecticut. 
The  capital  invested  is,  say,  $2,000,000,  employing  about  2,400  people. 
Their  products  are  cotton  and  flax  nettings.] 

The  present  and  proposed  tariff  bill  protects  the  cotton  products 
only.  We  ask  that  protection  be  extended  to  flax.  If  there  were  to 
be  protection  only  upon  one  branch  of  our  manufactures,  we  should 
most  decidedly  prefer  it  upon  flax,  as  the  twine  from  which  this  netting 
'is  made  is  not  manufactured  in  America  except  in  the  coarser  numbers, 
of  which  a  very  small  proportion  is  now  employed.  Therefore,  the 
twines  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  our  industry  must  be  im- 
ported. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  these 
twines,  the  same  as  the  present  tariff.  The  present  tariff  and  the  Senate 
bill  tilso  admit  nettings  made  from  them  at  the  same  rate.  What  is  the 
result  f  Labor  being  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost  of  these  goods 
(at  least  50  per  cent.)  and  the  average  selling  price  with  us  of  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  twine  manufactured  into  netting  being  about  $1.75 
per  pound,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  foreign  labor  and  the  oost  of 
manufacturing  these  goods  abroad  being  so  much  less,  unless  the  dif- 
erence  be  met  with  some  protection  for  the  domestic  or  home  manu- 
ftu^turer  profitable  competition  for  this  trade  in  this  market  would  be 
imiHMsible  and  must  be  turned  over  to  the  foreigner.  Ijet  us  give  an 
example:  A  machine  girl  in  England  or  Scotland  manufacturing  this 
netting  is  paid  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day.  The  same  work  performed 
by  an  American  girl  receives  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  and  in  every 
other  department  of  labor  the  difference  in  compensation  is  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

Other  items  of  importance  in  considering  the  cost  of  these  goods  are 
such  as  taxes,  of  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  sale  of  his 
goods  pays  none  in  our  market,  also  a  much  less  rate  of  interest  for 
capital  invested,  etc. 
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The  qneation  may  be  raised,  "Why  do  you  ask  for  protection  nowt 
.If  yton  have  been  able  to  get  along  in  the  past  why  not  as  well  in  the 
ftitnref  In  answer  I  beg  to  say,  up  to  about  three  years  ago  the  de- 
mand for  flax  gill-netting  in  the  finer  numbers  was  oomparatively  small. 
Variog  that  time,  and  more  especially  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  there 
'hi^  been  b  great  increase,  and  this  increased  demand  is  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  capture  of  food-fishes.  Formerly  the  pound  net, 
sweep  seine,  and  other  methods  were  more  largely  in  use,  all  of  which 
were  and  are  at  the  present  time  made  of  cotton,  and  while  now  exten- 
sively employed  the  tendency  is  most  de<sidedly  toward  the  gill-net  and 
nettings  made  of  flax. 

Our  competitors  abroad  were  quick  to  perceive  this  change.  Where 
before  they^  had  not  considered  this  market  of  sufficient  importance  to 
push  for  it  in  these  goods,  now,  knowing  they  had  a  great  advantage 
over  as  in  their  labor,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  an  alarming  extent.  Their 
importations  during  the  last  year  have  aggregated,  in  our  opinion,  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  netting  we  refer  to  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  netting  used  by  the  fishermen  in  the  great  salmon  fisheries  of 
.the  Pacific  coast,  as  that  is  knit  by  hand,  and  from  a  very  large,  coarse 
flax  twine,  by  the  fishermen  themselves,  upon  that  coast. 

We  therelbre  most  respectfully  ask  and  urge  that  the  following 
clause  be  added,  in  its  proper  place ;  we  would  suggest  in  Schedule  J, 
immediately  following  paragraph  333,  page  140,  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill, 
as  follows: 

Kettinga,  nets,  webs,  and  seineSi  when  made  from  flax,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and 
HO  oento  per  pound. 

IVEBs  W.  Adams, 

Treasurer. 


HOSIERY. 

STATEMSHT  OF  SHAW  STOCKIVO  COMPAVT. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  December  21,  ISSd. 
While  making  every  effort  to  furnish  an  exhibit  of  foreign  importa- 
tions, together  with  statement  of  American  costs  of  producing  such 
goods,  I  noticed  the  approach  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  consideration  of  the 
cotton  schedule,  and  that  there  is  a  probability  of  article  320  and  3*JI 
beint;  reached  within  a  day  or  two.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  oiight  to 
send  you  what  little  I  now  ciin  to  confirm  my  stiitement  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  under  321  is  insufficient,  so  that  1  may  aid  you  in  show- 
ing, at  least,  that  what  is  already  provided  in  article  321  should  be 
allowed  to  stand.  I  therefore  send  you  herein  a  pair  of  stockings  which 
the  New  York  branch  of  a  German  house  is  offering  to  jobbers  at  JLOO. 
If  we  allow  the  New  York  branch  6  per  cent,  profit  and  3  cents  per 
dozen  for  expenses  attending  importation,  we  shall  find  that  the  foreign 
valuation  of  these  goo  Is  was  not  over  $1.25.  These  goods  can  not  be 
produced  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  at  less  than  from  $2.16  to 
|2.3aper  dozen  pairs.  By  the  existing  law,  the  duty  upon  these  goods 
vlilu6dat$1.25  would  be  60  cents.  Baking  the  cost  $1.76,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  few  cents  expenses.  By  the  provision  of  article  321 
these  goods  would  pay  a  duty  of  85  cents,  making  the  cost  $2.10  in 
addition  to  the  few  cents  expenses.    With  respect,  then,  to  goods  of  this 
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grade,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  daty  ander  321  is  excessive.    It  may 
be  said  to  be  barely  protective. 

The  sample  I  send  yon  is  inferior  to  the  sample  shown  you  at  our  hear- 
ing as  having  been  imported  by  Smith  &  Angel,  at  a  valuation  of  (1.01. 
However,  the  latter  were  brought  in  as  unfinished.  The  Smith  & 
Angel  are  from  combed  yams. 


IMPORTED  FREESTONE. 
STATEHEHT  IH  RBFESEVCE  TO  IHPOBTBI)  FSEE8T0HB. 

Freestone  as  it  always  is  imported  (no  matter  where  it  comes  from) 
comes  here  in  rough  blocks  only,  and  certainly  is,  therefore,  a  raw  ma- 
terial. Each  dollar's  worth  of  freestone,  as  imported,  requires  $3  to  $4 
of  American  labor  to  be  put  upon  it  to  cut  it  in  shape  for  a  buUding, 
and  is  perfectly  useless  until  it  is  so  prepared,  employing  three  to  four 
times  its  value  in  American  labor.  The  bulk  of  foreign  freesjx>ne8  that 
come  to  the  United  States  is  from  Scotland,  and  they  differ  entirely 
from  American  freestone,  and  do  not,  and  can  not  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  the  latter,  as  the  cost  of  the  foreign  is  much  higher.  American 
stones  brought  east  by  rail  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  West  sell  at  from 
5  to  30  cents  per  cubic  foot  cheaper  than  the  foreign.  There  can  not  be 
any  claim  established  that  the  American  article  is  being  superseded  by 
the  foreign  stone.  Price  of  Ohio  stone  from  near  Cleveland  is  75  cents*; 
limestone  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  $1;  Connecticut  brown  stone, 
according  to  sizes,  from  55  cents  to  $1.10  per  foot,  never  averages  over 
$1,  generally  less;  Scotch  sells  for  $1.05,  no  rebate. 

Freestones  from  Scotland  do  not  come  here  free  of  freight  or  as  ballast, 
on  the  contrary,  the  freight  costs  over  $5  per  net  ton  of  about  11  cubic 
feet,  or  about  48  cents  per  foot  as  freight,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Scotch  stone  landed  in  New  York  is  97  cents  per  foot  with  the  present  duty ; 
an  iDcrease  of  the  duty  of  7  cents  per  foot  (as  per  pending  Senate  bill), 
would  destroy  the  business,  as  the  imported  stone  sells  for  (LOfT  per 
foot,  delivered.  The  present  duty  (which  is  $1  per  t5n)  and  the  high 
fi^ight  is  all  the  stone  can  stand.  It  does  not  compete  at  all  with  most 
of  the  American  stones.  Tbe  slight  extra  cost  of  the  foreign  is  paid  on 
account  of  its  novelty  of  color,  or  texture,  but  would  not  command  an 
additional  price. 

There  are  but  six  importers  of  freestone  in  the  United  States;  the 
entire  sales  of  all  is  much  less  than  any  one  of  a  dozen  American 
quarries  selling  in  New  York,  yet  the  foreign  stones  supply  a  want  of 
architects  and  owners,  who  want  to  produce  certain  effects.  Certainly 
so  small  a  business  can  not  be  of  any  serious  damage  to  any  American 
interests  or  industry.  • 

The  capital  invested  in  the  Importation  of  any.  and  all,  of  the  foreign 
stones  is  that  of  American  citizensonly.  If  the  sales  of  the  foreign  stones 
.were  made  at  a  less  price  than  the  American,  then  there  might  be  a  good 
jreason  for  increasing  the  present  rate  of  duty;  but  as  all  importations 
are  made  by  American  citizens,  and  with  American  capital,  and  afford 
employment  for  American  labor,  and  the  foreign  stones  selling  at  a 
larger  price  than  American — in  view  of  these  facts  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reasonable  cause  for  increasing  the  duty  100  per  cent.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  not  very  good  reason  for  decreasing  the  present 
rate  or  to  put  foreign  freestone  on  the  free  list 
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SKATES. 
8TATEXEST  OF  SEVATOB  CHAHDLES,  OF  HEW  HAKPSHIBE. 

January  3, 1889. 

Mr.  Ghaibman:  Goncordf  N.  H.,  my  native  town  and  residence,  is 
nol^mnch  of  a  manafactoring  place.  We  manufacture  carriages,  and 
there  are  located  the  celebrated  carriage  and  harness  factories ;  the 
Abbot,  Downing  &  Co.,  which  make  the  Ooncord  coaches  and  wagons, 
and  James  B,  Hill  &  Co.,  who  make  the  Concord  harness,  constituting 
our  principal  manufacturing  enterprise  for  the  city.  There  is  a  woolen 
factory  at  a  place  called  Penacook,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gontoocook 
River  with  the  Merrimack,  near  Dnstin's  Island,  where  Mrs.  Dustin 
scalped  the  Indians  in  olden  times.  There  has,  however,  been  an  at- 
tempt made  recently  to  manufacture  skates  at  Ooncord  by  the  Haley 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  I  submit  herewith  specimens  of  the  goods 
which  they  have  made. 

They  are  not  able  to  make  them  any  more  because  the  importation 
of  German  skates  has  destroyed  the  industry.  The  Gtorman  skate  which 
comes  in  competition  with  this  I  do  not  think  is  quite  so  good  an  article, 
but  it  is  substantially  the  same  skate. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 
Q.  What  is  the  manufacturer's  price  of  the  skate  exhibited  f  — A.  The 
letters  will  show  the  whole  case,  and  as  they  are  not  long  I  will  put 
them  into  your  record. 

(Haley  KMiiifMtaiiiiff  CompMiy,  fkotory  md  offloe,  181  No.  ICfttn  street,  Conoord,  K.  H.  Boston 
olBoe,  29  P«arl  sireei  (removed  to  109  CUMUiey  straet).  John  Klmhall,  preddent ;  J.  J.  Haley,  treaa- 
urerj  ^ 

Boston,  December  8, 1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  la  compliance  with  your  request  I  write  yoa  giving  you  a  brief  state- 
ment  conoeminK  the  inanafaotare  of  skates  in  the  United  States.  From  the  best  in- 
formatioii  that  I  can  ^et  there  are  about  1,500,000  pairs  of  skates  sold  per  year  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  at  the  present  time  about  500,000  pairs  are  imported  from 
Germany,  which  will  be  greatly  increased  at  the  prices  at  which  the  importers  are 
uow  selling  them.  I  send  yon  by  express  a  pair  of  skates  snoh  as  are  made  in  Oer- 
many  and  whicli  were  sold  two  years  ago  by  the  importers  at  from  50  to  60  cents  per 
pair  in  lots  of  500  pairs  or  more.  The  price  of  these  skates  this  year,  as  sold  by^tho 
importers,  is  **iS  cents  per  pair  in  lots  of  100  pairs  or  more,  which  is  mnch  less  than 
they  can  be  manil factored  for  in  this  country.  It  takes  about  four  and  one-half 
pounds  of  steel  to  make  one  pair  of  these  skates,  which  at  the  present  price  is  abont 
4  cents  per  pound.  The  labor  upon  these  skates  will  average  about  25  cents  per  pair. 
Add  to  that  cost,  rent,  power,  insurance,  interest,  etc.,  you  add  at  least  5  cents  per 
pair  to  the  cost,  which  you  will  readily  see  is  so  mnch  above  the  cost  of  the  Qerman 
akate  that  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  them  in  this 
oonatry. 

The  steel  in  these  skates  manufactured  here,  as  ii&r  as  I  know,  is  all  American  steel, 
and  besides  stopping  the  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  skates,  it  also  stops  the 
manufacture  of  a  large  quantity  of  steel.  When  my  company  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  skates  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  were  sold  was  58  cents  per  pair  in 
large  quantities.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  made  between  60,000  and  70,000 
pairs.  If  the  duties  remain  the  same  as  they  are  now  we  shall  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the  business,  and  we  know  of  several  other  parties  who  are  larger  manufact- 
urers than  we  are  who  contemplate  giving  up  the  business  altogether.  The  pattern 
of  skates  that  I  send  you  was  formerly  made  in  Halifax  and  patented  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  When  the  patent  expired  the  Germans  for  one  season  flooded  the  market 
and  the  manufacturers  at  Halifax  had  to  suspend  their  business.  They  went  to 
Ottawa  ami  got  an  additional  specific  duty  put  on  these  skateiL  enough  so  that  they 
ooal'd  manufacture  their  skates  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  the  Germans.  I  would 
•Qggeat  that  instead  of  an  ikl  valorem  dutv  of  45  per  cent,  on  skates,  as  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time,  a  speoiflo  duty,  such  as  wonld  fairly  protect  American  raanafactnie^  shoald 
be  imposed.    I  think  this  shoald  be  done,  or  a  small  apecifio  dnty  shoald  be  enaioted 
in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem.    Then  I  think  that  from  otKht  to  ten  faondrad . 
more  hands  could  be  employed  in  the  mannfaotare  of  skates  and  the  steel  of  whioh 
they  are  made  than  there  will  be  if  the  daty  remains  the  same  as  at  present. 
Respeotfally,  yours, 

J.  J.  Halbt, 
Dreaturer  SaUjf  Man^faeturi^g  Compamj/. 
Hon.  William  E.  Chakdleb, 

WaahingUm,  D,  C 

On  December  18  he  says: 

Dkckmbeb  18,  1888. 
DiSAR  Sir:  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Oermany  to  Messrs.  Dame.  Stoddard 
Sl  Kendal],  to  whom  I  have  been  selling  skates.  I  send  yon  this  letter  so  that,  if  yoa 
choose,  yon  can  use  it  to  sustain  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  price  at  whioh  skates  are 
sold  for  i mported  from  Germany.  You  have  in  m^  lettermy  caloolatioas  what  the  skaiea 
would  cost  to  make  tbem  here.  Tou  have  in  this  letter  an  o^er  from  Germany  to  sap- 
ply  ffkates,  and  can  see  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  importing  skates  and  getting  them 
made  here.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  on  this  subject,  but  as  the  manufacturo  of 
skates  is  qnite.an  importaDt  indnstry^  in  tiiis  country,  when  yoa  inolade  the  steel  from 
which  they  are  manufactured,  I  desire  to  give  yon  all  the  facts  that  I  can,  that  yoar 
committee  on  tariff  may  fully  nnderstand  it. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  J.  Hausy. 
Hon.  William  £.  Chajuklbs, 

Wa9himgto%^  D.  C. 


[TdegiMiLj 

Rbscsohbid,  J«»0  29, 1888. 
Messrs.  Damb,  Stoddard  A.  Kendall, 

Bottofi,  Masa, : 
GsNTLEMEN  *.  Knowing  yoor  firm  as  a  buyer  of  skates  from  a  fHend,  I  take  the 
liberty  in  offering  you  Halifax  or  Acme  skates  in  quantities  not  less  than  5,000  p^rs 
nt  1.08  marks  free,  Hamburg  packages  free,  with  *S^  per  cent,  disooant  against  cash 
monthly. 

After  my  calculation  yon  would  pay  at  this  price,  if  you  had  the  skates  at  Kew 
York,  per  100  pairs,  108  marks,  less  2^  per  cent.,  105.30  marks,  net  at  Hambnrii:; 
freight  from  Hamburg  to  New  York,  )2. 35  marks;  assurance,  .50  mark;  duty  fh>ra 
03.50  marks  (108  marks,  less  freight,  casks,  and  packing-paper),  42;  total,  150.15 
marks  per  100  pairs,  or  per  pair  36|  cents  (the  dollar  at  15  marks). 

During  the  latter  years  i  mannfactlired  nearly  all  the  skates  which  are  exported 
from  here  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  most  likelv  yon  know  my  skates. 
Uut  as  prices  became  lower  and  lower  the  importer  has  no  profit  and  the  manufacturer 
is  foro«^d  to  offer  his  goods  direct,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  present  letter,  assuring 
yon  at  the  same  time  that  nobody  else  can  give  you  such  an  advantageous  of^r. 

1  manufacture,  of  coarse,  better  kinds  of  skates  than  only  Acmes,  and  would  thank 
if  you  ask  for  prices. 
By  a  kind  reply,  if  yon  are  willing  to  buy,  you  would  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

JoH.  Pet.  Becker,  Jr. 
E.  Barty. 

Harks.  Harks. 

You  must  pay  daty  only  from  the  net  sum. 

Therefore * 108 

Less  freight  and  casks 8.00 

2i  per  cent,  discount 2.50 

Packing  paper 4.00 

14*  50 

$0,50 
At  45  per  cent,,  42  marks  dut^. 
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After  receiving  tbese  letters  I  wrote  Mr.  Haley  to  know  what  he 
wanted,  and  on  December  31  he  wrote : 

Concord,  N.  H.,  December  21, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  2nth  iDSlaut  daly  received  with  incloeaivs.  It  la  bo- 
youd  qaestion  that  we  can  not  Dianufacture  skates  in  this  conntry  to  compete  with 
Germany  with  the  present  rate  of  daty.  We  are  working  up  onr  stock,  and  shall  dis- 
continue the  maunfacture  until  some  chanse  is  made  from  tlie  present  rote  of  di^ty. 

A  specific  duty  in  addition  to  the'  present  ad  valorem  of  ^  cents  per  pair  woald 

five  us  a  ohanoe  to  man  nf act  are  the  skates  hera  at  a  pio&t,  but  not  a  Urge  profit, 
'his  additional  specific  duty  would  not  be  prohibitory  against  German  importations, 
but  would  aflow  us  a  fair  manufacturer's  profit,  assuming  as  a  basis  that  the  Germam 
skates  can  be  sold  here  now  at  about  35  cents  per  pair. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Halby. 
Hon.  William  E.  Chandlkk, 

IVaahington,  D,  C. 

What  he  asks  for  is  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Jnst  100  per  cent,  additional. 

Senator  (Jhandleb.  Skates  are  made  of  all  values. 

Senator  Allison.  And  lie  desire  25  cents  specific  duty  per  pair. 

Senator  Chandler.  Tbese  are  about  the  cheapest  skate  there  is,  bat 
the  question  which  I  submit  to  the  committee  is  whether  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  is  sufficient  protection  for  those  skates  as  compared  with 
the  protection  which  is  given  other  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel  f 

:Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  numerous  applications  from  other  people 
who  say  they  must  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty  or  lose  the  market. 

Senator  Ohandleb^  Do  you  think  that  these  skates  could  be  manu- 
&ctnred  in  this  country  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  the  present  duty  f 
Tou  can  see  how  much  hand  labor  there  is  upon  them.  Of  course -the 
body  of  the  skate  is  cut  out  by  machinery.  There  is  considerable  hand 
labor  in  fitting  and  putting  it  together^ 

Senator  Allison.  They  must  be  ground  also. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  made  at  any  such 
price. 

(SenatorChandler  here  described  how  the  skate  was  operated.)  This 
skate  is  not  being  protected  as  other  manufactures  are,  nor  as  I  think  it 
ought  to  be.  As  this  case  appears  before  you  it  is  one  where  the  mann- 
fa^ore  must  b^  discontinued  unless  the  duty  is  increased. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  might  say,  skates  25  cents  per  pair  and  45 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  that  would  be  very  heavy  upon  low-prioed 
skates.    Don't  you  suppose  they^make  some  cheaper  than  that  f 

Senator  Ghandleb.  I  suppose  they  do.  I  hec  the  difficulty  of  a 
specifio  duty,  and  that  yon  would  have  to  have  a  different  speciHc  rate 
for  every  grade;  theoretically  the  ad  valorem  is  a  fair  duty,  but  practi- 
cally it  works  badly  by  reason  of  undervaluations. 

Senatior  Allison.  If  we  should  make  increases  from  the  ad  valorem 
basket  clause  we  do  not  know  where  it  will  end. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Months  ought  to  be  spent  in  arranging  these  little 
mannfoctures  of  iron  and  steel  so  that  they  will  be  properly  protected. 

Senator  Ohandlbb.  Is  this  one  of  hundreds  of  cases  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes.  It  is  the  case  with  spectacles  and  numbers 
of  other  industries. 

Senator  Chandleb.  Do  we  propose  to  let  these  existing  manofact- 
ores  go  out  of  existence  rather  than  to  make  an  effort  to  increase  the 
dutyf 

Senator  Aldbich.  Not  by  any  means;  .but  we  have  not  the  time  to 
investigate  these  cases  so  as  to  ascertain  what  would  be  a  fair  duty. 
The  spectacle  people  were  here  earlier  than  the  skate  people.    We  bad 
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some  letters  from  Lardware  men  in  New  York  conceming  skates.  Yon 
see  you  do  not  quite  know  whether  25  cents  a  pair  wonld  be  a  proper 
rate  upon  the  higher-priced  skates. 

Senator  Chandler.  No;  I  do  not.  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  this 
is  the  best  sknte  of  that  particular  pattern,  but  I  kmow  that  there  are 
also  skates  made  with  wooden  foot-rests. 

Senator  Allison.  I  suppose  they  import  nickel-plated  skates  also  t 

Senator  Chandler.  Yes;  they  import  very  high-priced  skates.  I 
do  not  imagine  the  Cterman  skate  is  as  good  as  this;  bnt  for  the  par- 
pose  of  supplying  the  retail  market  it  is  just  as  good.  But  if  they  could 
make  these  and  sell  them  in  Hamburg  for  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  or  one 
mark,  and  the  duty  is  less  than  12  cents,  it  seems  to  reduce  the  price 
below  the  cost  here. 

Senator  Allison.  The  only  way  I  can  see  that  we  might  help  this  in- 
dustry would  be  by  a  provision  that  skates  costing  less  than  (1  a  pair 
should  pay  50  cents  a  pair  or  25  cents  a  pair. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  might  say,  skates  costing  less  than  50  cents 
a  pair,  25  cents  a  pair  and  45  per  cent 


SUGAR 
STATBMEHT  OF  EZRA  HAT.  HILL. 

To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee : 

Within  the  United  States  in  1879  there  were  227,776  acres  of  land 
planted  in  cane,  and  the  production  was  178,872  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
averaging  1,137  pounds  to  the  hogshead,  and  16,673,273  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses. 

Of  this  Lonisiana  had  181,519  acres,  which  produced  171,706  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  and  11,696,248  gallons  of  molasses.  In  Alabama  the 
laud  planted  in  cane  yielded  1  hogshead  of  sugar  to  71  acres  and  120 
gallon  of  molasses  to  the  acre.  In  Florida  it  took  6  acres  of  land  to  pro- 
duce a  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  each  acre  gave  130  galloifs  of  molasses. 
In  Georgia  it  required  25  acres  of  land  to  the  hogshead  of  sugar,  and 
each  acre  gave  100  gallons  of  molasses.  In  Mississippi  18  hogsheads 
of  sugar  were  produced  from  4,555  acr^  of  land,  and  110  gallons  of  mo> 
lasses  to  the  acre.  In  South  Carolina  8  acres  gave  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
and  an  average  of  80  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  acre.  In  Texas  it  re- 
quired bnt  little  over  2  acres  to  produce  a  hogshead  of  sugar  and 
each  acre  gave  80  gallons  of  molasses.  In  Louisiana  you  will  observe  * 
a  small  fraction  over  an  acre  produces  a  hogshead  of  sugar  and  each 
ao  "*e  gives  65  gallons  of  molasses. 

This  proves  that  in  Louisiana  only  can  cane  sugar  be  produced.  Bnt 
it  is  not  all  of  Louisiana  that  produces  or  can  produce  sugar.  The  ac- 
companying table  shows  that  eighteen  parishes  contain  171,989  acres  oat 
of  the  181,519  planted  in  cane  and  that  these  parishes  produced  163,870 
of  the  171,706  hogsheads  of  Lonisiana  sngar  and  10,961,085  of  its 
11,696,248  gallons  of  molasses.  These  eighteen  parishes  contain  11,264 
square  miles  of  the  48,720  in  Louisiana;  that  is,  less  than  one-quarter. 
Of  the  7, 208,960  acres  of  land  in  these  parishes  the  table  shows  that 
1,939,951  aro  included  in  farms  or  farm  lands.  This  takes  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  lands  In  the  parishes  that  can  be  cultivated  new  or  at  any 
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fature  tiine,  unless  the  Almighty  should  lower  the  bottom  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biv^  at  least  10  feet. 

Of  the  1,939,951  acres  of  farm  lands,  679,839  are  tilled,  and  of  these 
171,989  were  planted  in  cane.  The  whole  of  these  lands,^  including 
buildings,  fences,  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  are  valued  at 
$24,023,619,  and  this  not  for  taxation,  but  in  the  United  States  census 
tables  for  18S0.  The  population  of  these  parishes  in  1880  was  102,^24 
white,  and  148,530  colored,  a  total  of  250,954. 

Yon  will  observe  by  the  table  that  of  the  laud  under  tillage  just  one- 
fourth  is  in  cane,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  other  products,  and  I 
findthatin  1879  these  parishes  produced  3,440,000  bushelsof  corn,  390,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  44,900  bales  of  cotton,  29,100  tons  of  hay,  and 
20,000,000  out  of  the  23,000,000  pounds  of  rice  raised  in  Louisiana,  so 
it  is  apparent  that  not  one-half  of  the  population  employed  in  farming 
is  engaged  in  sugar  culture. 

Taking  the  average,  there  are  in  the  sections  under  consideration 
20,000  white  and  30,000  colored  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
that  is,  50,000  men ;  of  these,  10  per  cent.,  or  5,000,  are  incapacitated 
for  work  by  age,  disease,  etc.,  and  at  least  as  large  a  number  are  en- 
gaged in  business  and  professional  avocations.  The  census  shows  1,250 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  put  down  the  agri- 
culturists at  36,000,  one  half  engaged  in  cane  culture.  As  experience 
shows  that  a  man  can  cultivate  10  acres  of  cane,  this  estimate  is  proven, 
there  being  171,000  acres  in  cane,  and  one-half  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion being  required  to  cultivate  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  till^  land. 

This  brings  ns  to  a  knowledge  of  how  many  persons  are  engaged  in 
cane  cultivation  in  Louisiana.  Eighteen  thousand  laborers  cultivate 
these  171,000  acres,  and  as  there  are  only  10,000  acres  of  cane  in  the 
State  outside  of  these  parishes,  we  find  that  19,000  men  cultivate  cane  in 
Louisiana.  These  are  all  black.  Giving  five  to  the  family,  here  is  a 
population  of  95,000  persons  dependent  on  cane  production.  This  does 
not  include  the  owners  of  the  land,  possibly  2,00  )  more,  increasing  the 
number  of  persons  to  105,000. 

The  grinding  season  lasts  from  seventy  to  ninety  days.  During  this 
time  the  laboring  force  must  be  increased  50  per  cent.  During  slavery 
this  was  done  by  making  the  negroes  work  eighteen  instead  of  twelve 
hours  a  day.  Now  it  requires  an  additional  outlay  in  wages,  and  also 
the  employment  of  some  skilled  labor  for  the  machinery. 

I  tkink  I  have  established  the  fact  that  no  very  large  body  of  people 
'would  be  affected  if  theire  was  not  an  acre  of  tropical  cane  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  total  valuation  of  all  the  lands,  buildings, 
oiacfainery,  and  everything  in  the  parishes  where  95  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  is  grown  is  only  $24,000,000,  the  destruction  of  property  would 
not  be  very  great* 

But  would  the  remqval  of  the  duty  on  sugar  destroy  this  industry  t 
Let  ns  examine : 

Mr.  Dymond  in  his  argument  before  the  committee  said  that  the  cane 
land  of  Louisiana  produced  &om  15  to  20  tons  of  cane  on  the  average. 
He  also  said  that  by  the  open  kettle  process  90  pounds  of  sugar  were 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  cane;  by  the  vacuum  pan  120  pounds  were  got- 
ten, and  that  by  the  diffusion  process  225  pounds  were  secured.  Sup- 
pose for  convenience  we  take  18  tons  as  the  production ;  6  tons  of  that 
mnst  be  set  aside  for  seed  cane;  that  leaves  12  tons  to  manufacture, 
and  by  the  open  kettle  would  give  1,080  pounds  of  sugar  and  70  gal- 
lons of  molasses.  By  the  vacuum  pan  it  would  produce  1,440  pounds 
of  sugar  and  40  gallons  of  molasses,  and  by  the  diffusion  process  2,640 
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pounds  of  sa^ar  and  20  gallons  of  molasses.  This  sngar^  Mr.  Dymond 
said,  was  sold  at  5  cents  per  poand.  The  production  per  acre  would  be 
as  foUoji^s : 

Open  kettle: 

1,060  poands  sagar,  at  4i  cents • $48.60 

70  gallons  molaaeee,  at  40  cents 28.00 

Total,  per  acre 76.60 

Vacnnm  pan : 

1,440  poands sugar, at  6  cents 86.40 

40  gallons  molasses,  at  28  cents ^ 10.00 

Total,  per  acre 96.40 

Diffusion : 

2,640  pounds  sugar,  at  6  cents 158.40 

20  gallons  molasses,  at  25  cents 5.00 

Total,  per  acre 163.40 

(These  prices  are  taken  from  the  Times-Democrat  of  January  4, 1888.) 
Let  us  now  compare  the  value  per  acre  of  the  principal  products  of 
the  United  States  in  1879  : 

Louisiana  produced  that  year,  on  181,519  acres  of  land,  195,229,722 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  11,696,248  gallons  of  molasses;  that  is,  1,070 
pounds  of  sugar  and  64  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  cocre.  The  lowest 
price  of  sugar  that  year  was  6  cents  per  pound,  the  average  7 J.  This 
would  give  the  value  of  the  product  of  each  acre  iu  cane  as  foUows : 

1,070  pounds  of  sugar,  at  7^  cents •..     $80.25 

64  gallons  of  molasses,  at  40  cents 25.60 

Total  value  of  products  per  acre -... 105. d5 

Now  compare  this  with  other  products  the  same  year : 

Average  value  of  yield  per  acre — 

Corn , 110.93 

Wheat 15.27 

Rye 9.54 

Oats 9.50 

Barley 14.11 

Buckwheat 12.23 

Potatoes 43.09 

Hay 12.04 

Tobacco 77. 6*^ 

Sugar 105.  «5 

But  the  sugar  planter  may  say  this  includes  the  cost  of  manafactare. 
Mr.  McGall,  in  his  argument  before  the  committee,  said  he  paid  $3.75 
per  ton  for  cane  delivered  at  his  mill  with  12  tons  per  acre;  that  would 
give  $45  an  acre,  leaving  sufficient  plant  cane.  A  man  with  two  mules 
and  a  plow  can  easily  cultivate  10  acres.  That  would  give  him  $450. 
He  could  also  cultivate  iu  addition  some  acres  of  corn  and  his  gaixleu. 

This  committee  endeavored  to  secure  from  Mr.  Dymond  a  statement 
of  the  difference  m  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Louisiana, 
and  why  it  could  be  made  cheaper  iu  Cuba.  Mr.  Dymond  said  tbedif- 
ference  was  in  labor  cost.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  slave  labor  raise<i 
sugar  both  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba,  the  same  demand  was  made  for  pro- 
tection. It  was  not  then  nor  is  it  now  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
that  makes  protection  necessary,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show.  There  is 
not  a  ton  of  cane  sugar  made  anywhere  in  the  world  (except  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic)  outside  of  the  tropics.  Be- 
fore the  United  States  acquired  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  both  Spain 
and  France  adopted  the  forcing  process  to  enable  sugar  production  iu 
this  colony.    The  territory  was  acquired  in.  December,  1803,  by  the 
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United  States,  and  in  March,  1804,  there  was  a  duty  pat  on  sugar  of 
from  2^  to  9  cents  a  ponnd.  Since  that  time,  for  eighty-four  years',  the 
duty  has  ranged  from  Ij^  as  the'  lowest  (except  for  five  months),  to  18 
cents  per  pound.  The  Argentine  Republic,  the  only  other  place  where 
sugar  18  grown  outside  the  tropics,  also  collects  a  high  duty  to  foster 
this  hot-house  growth. 

The  reason  why  caue  can  not  be  grown  as  cheaply  in  Louisiana  as  in 
Cuba  is  that  the  cane  in  Cuba  reproduces  itself  for  six  years^  while  in 
Louisiana  it  only  reproduces  itself  for  two  years;  in  other  words,  one- 
third  of  the  entire  growth  is  needed  every  year  in  Louisiana,  and  only 
one-seventh  in  Cuba,  for  planting.  A  man  planting  and  cultivating 
10  acres  of  cane  in  Louisiana  has  to  take  the  product  of  3^  acret^  for 
seed,  whilst  in  Cuba  he  uses  only  If  acres.  Suppose  each  acre  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  cane — say  20  tons,  worth  $4  per  ton — the  plant 
cane  to  keep  up  10  acres  in  Louisiana  costs  $246.66  a  year  and  in  Cuba 
$114.29.  This  alone  shows  why  the  Cuban  cane-grower  can  undersell 
the  Louisiana  cane-grower.  In  the  one  place  the  growth  is  natural,  in 
the  other  forced. 

As  for  wages  in  the  two  sections,  they  are  about  the  same.  Mr.  At- 
kins testified  before  the  Tariff  Commission  (page  702)  that  free  labor 
in  Cuba  costs  from  $17  to  $27  a  mouth,  the  average  beitig  $22,  and  that 
$10  was  given  the  laborer  in  food,  making  $32  4>er  month^  whilst  under 
the  laws  of  Spain  slave  labor  cost  $10.50  per  month.  There  is  no  slave 
labor  now  in  Cuba,  and  45  per  cent,  of  its  sugar  is  made  by  free  white 
labor.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Dymond  shows  that  the  average  wages 
paid  to  laborers  in  the  cane-flelds  of  Louisiana  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  $25  per  month,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  inquiring  irom  the 
committee  as  to  how  much  of  this  is  paid  in  store  orders,  and  as  to  the 
prices  charged  at  these  plantation  stores  to  the  laborers. 

The  final  result  of  eighty-four  years  of  protection  for  cane  sugar  is 
the  production  of  one-eleventh  of  the  amount  needed  for  consumption 
and  the  established  f%ct  that  in  a  small  favored  region  where  the  caue 
is  grown  wages  for  the  workingman  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  whilst  the 
land  owner  receives  a  higher  return  than  any  other  agricultural  interest 
in  the  country,  accomplished  by  taxing  every  individual  in  the  country, 
from  the  infant  at  its  mother's  breast  tothe  old  man  tottering  w  the 
grave,  over  $1  each  year,  a  tax,  too,  which  takes  no  more  from  the  fifty- 
millionaire  than  it  does  from  the  poorest  laborer,  for  sugar  is  a  necessity 
to  all. 

I  am  a  protectionist.  I  believe  that  everything  that  can  be  grown  or 
produced  in  the  United  States  should  be  nrotected  from  foreign  com- 
]>etition,  until  at  least  enough  was  producecf  for  home  consumption.  But 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  longer  to  promote  the  growth  of  cane  sugar. 
The  attempt  has  been  maide  and  failed.  Some  other  system  must  be 
tried. 

Our  plan  having  failed,  let  us  try  that  first  adopted  by  the  wisest 
ruler  of  modem  times,  iN^apoleon  Bonaparte.  He  inaugurated  the  sys- 
tem of  bounties.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  both  beets  and  sorghum 
can  be  profitably  grown  for  sugar,  if  these  industries  are  properly  en- 
couraged. Take  off  the  $60,000,000  tax  on  sugar  and  give  bounties  for 
the  growth  of  the  beet  and  sorghum.  A  few  years  will  tell  which  can  most 
cheaply  supply  the  country  with  sugar  or  whether  both  can  be  grown 
with  profit.  The  cane-grower,  according  to  the  showing  made  as  to  the 
value  of  products  per  acre,  needs  no  bounty.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Kansas, 
stated  that  the  sorghnm-grower  of  that  State  received  $20  ])er  acre  for 
his  product,  and  ha<i  to  buy  the  seed.  Mr.  McCall,  of  Louisiana,  showed 
that  the  cane-grower  of  that  State  received  $45  per  acre  and  retained 
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his  seed.  In  the  last  twenty-three  years  yoa  have  taxed  the  lands  whidi 
gVow  tobacco,  and  in  which  the  people  of  ten  States  are  interested, 
$400,000,000,  and  have  given  a  bounty  to  the  few  thoosand  acres  of 
land  in  Louisiana  of  $100,000,000,  and  yet  tobacco  is  au  indigenous 
growth  of  the  country  and  cane  au  exotic  one.  If  the  Oovemmco: 
since  1866  had  purchased  the  entire  sugar  crop  .of  Louisiana  at  5  ceiit> 
a  pound  and  thrown  it  into  the  Mississippi  Kiver  it  would  still  have 
money  enough  left  out  of  the  taxes  collected  on  sugar  to  board  even 
inhabitant  of  the  sugar-growing  districts  at  the  best  hotels  in  tlit 
country. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  my  statements  are  firom  personal  knowl^ 
edge  as  to  the  country,  from  official  records,  and  from  the  8tatements<»f 
the  cane-growers  before  the  committee.  It  is  not  true  that  500,000  |hh>- 
ple  are  engaged  in  the  cane-sugar  industry.  Itis  not  true  that  the  land 
is  valueless  for  other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions have  stores  where  the  laborers  are  charged  enormous  prices  tor 
whatever  they  buy.  It  is  not  true  that  all  the  supplies  for  the  sa^rar  piau- 
tations  are  bought  in  other  States.  That  volume  of  the  census  devoted 
to  agriculture  i>roves  this,  and  that  the  land  does  produce  other  things 
besides  cane.  Plaquemines  Parish,  where  Mr.  Dymond  resides,  pro- 
duced in  1879  20  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  Saint  John  Baptist  .Ki 
bushels,  whilst  othe^  parishes  made  as  much,  and  the  average  for  the 
United  States  was  just  28  bushels,  and  where  cotton  was  produoe<l  it 
yielded  the  full  average.  It  is  not  true  that  the  lands  cultivated  in  cane 
are  distant  from  transportation  facilities.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the 
Mississippi  River  or  other  navigable  waters. 

The  best  attainable  authorities  establish  the  fact  that  every  acre  of 
good  sand}  loam  land  in  the  United  States  south  of  Michigan^  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  produce  from  15  to  30  tons  of  sugar  beets, 
each  ton  of  which,  well  handled,  will  yield  from  100  to  150  pounds  of 
raw  sugar,  leaving  the  crushed  beet  more  valuable  for  cattle  food  than 
in  Ms  natural  state,  whilst  it  is  an  establishe<l«fact  that  sorghum  grows 
well  in  every  section.  Upon  these  plants  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
not  upon  the  tropical  exotic,  we  must  rely  for  our  sugar  supply. 

Ezra  Nat.  Hiix, 
1930  Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 
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158,527 

38,048 

50,964 
106,  745, 

68.9351 
153,680, 
119,  840 
166, 528i 
131. 942" 

81,  57« 


3*/,  908 
36,611: 
40,026 
49.604 
42,122 
19.767 
44,.802 
36,908 
56,604 
11,860 
21, 171 
64,675 
29.818 
66,826 
39.876 
40,4031 
2.5,  3.'W)I 
26.  75;» 


15,545 
12,946 

3,684 

6,601 
16,687 

6,136 
12,240 
12,684 

6,03? 

2,879 

7,787 
16,227 

0,453 
17,306 

8,625 
15,300 

1,574 

G,40(i 


18,437 

11,981 
3,366 
«.89ft 

16.278> 
6.041 

11,186 

14.017 
4,038 
3,878 
8,802 

14,261, 
9,614! 

16,536i 
8,258* 

13.750 
1.305' 
6.825' 


^5 

III 

Ai 

84^381 

802.650 
»f7,6M 

1.2»,51<) 
520.00 
88^.043 
070,394 
S34,ftj5 
I45.58l» 
590.735 

1,617.358 
6M.W 
013,843 
181.617 
897.  S5S 
66,672 
471.386 


Total ;  102, 424    148,  530  9, 107  24,  u23. 6191, 939, 951 ,  679, 839  171, 


0801 


163,870  10,961,085 
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PEARL  BUTTONS. 

STATEXEBT  OF  SOTHSCHUB  BROS.  &  CO.,  OF  424  AITS  426  BSOAD 

WAT. 

New  York,  October  5, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  card  of  24-line  Vienna  pearl  buttons, 
which  now  costs  to  land^  duty  paid,  25  cents  per  gross  net,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  bill  just  reported  it  will  in  future,  if  that  bill  becomes 
a  &w,  cost  as  follows : 

Manufaotarer'B  price  in  Vienna ' $0.20 

Specific  duty, Scents  per  line 48 

Ad  Yalorem  daty,20  percent 04 

Total 72 

The  importations  of  this  line  of  buttons,  costing  from  12  cents  to  96, 
according  to  size  and  quality,  is  something  enormous;  and  they  are  used 
by  every  family  in  the  land.  Why  the  Senate  should  lix  such  a  ridicu- 
lously exorbitant  duty  on  these  goods  is  to  me  a  mystery.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  are  over  1,000  employes  making  pearl  buttons  in  all  the 
works  in  the  United  States;  consequently  I  see  no  just  reason  why  we 
should  force  this  class  of  men  into  a  line  of  business  in  which  they  do 
literally  nothing  now,  at  the  expense  of  charging  every  family  in  the 
land  an  exorbitant  price  for  an  article  which  is  almost  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 

Every  man  in  the  employ  of  a  dry  goods  or  notion  store  in  the  coun- 
try will  at  a  glance  see  what  a  nonsensical  measure  this  proposed  button 
duty  is. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Samuel  H.  GBAaa, 
424  Broadway,  New  York  GUy, 
Senator  Allison, 

Washington  2>.  0. 


STATBKEHT  OF  C.  L.  WOOBBRIDOE  ft  CO.,  IHPOSTEES. 

New  Yobk,  October  12,  18«8. 

Deab  Sib  :  By  this  mail  we  send  you  a  sample  card  of  standard 
pearl  buttons  made  in  Vienna.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  \o  the 
clause  in  the  new  tariff  which  in  addition  to  the  25  per  cent,  duly  on 
these  goods  provides  for  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  i>er  gross. 

On  the  same  card  which  we  send  you  you  will  find  the  new  duty 
carefully  calculated  and  reduced  to  a  percentage  on  each  size  and 
quality.  By  this  you  will  see  that  the  new  duty  on  superfine  buttons 
ranges  from  68^  to  82|  per  cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  as  at  present ; 
in  increasing  proportion  the  duty  advances  on  the  lower  grades,  mak- 
ing the  percentage  of  duty  the  highest  on  the  cheap  goods  which  are 
nsed  by  the  poorer  class  of  people.  Thus  the  duty  on  third  quality  is 
an  average  of  300  i^er  cent.,  instead  of  25  per 'cent,  as  at  present.  The 
sizes  represented  on  this  card  range  from  16  to  26  lines,  the  ^^  line  ^' 
being  one-lbrtieth  part  of  an  inch.    As  we  do  not  import  the  16  lines 
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exceptin/^:  in  the  fine  and  half-fine  qualities,  that  size  is  not  represented 
in  the  other  grades. 

The  highest  dnty  on  these  goods  during  the  war  was,  we  t>elieve,  30 
per  cent,  and  to  make  such  an  enormous  advance  certainly  could  never 
have  been  intended  by  the  Senate  committee.  We  think  it  utterly 
impossible  that  such  a  thing  could  be  proposed  had  the  working  effect 
been  understood. 

Now,  we  respectfully  beg  that  you  will  take  this  matter  into  your 
careful  consideration. 

The  present  duty  does  not  represent  the  whole  protection  which 
American  manufacturers  receive,  as  there  ai*e  heavy  charges  for  com- 
missions, freight  insurance,  etc.,  so  that  these  goods  are  protected  by 
the  present  tariff  and  cost  of  bringing  goods  here,  etc.,  to  an  amount 
exceeding  40  per  cent.,  and  to  advance  this  duty  would  be  an  enormous 
stimulus  to  frauds  on  the  revenue.  We  do  not  think  that  any  respect- 
able house  will  undertake  to  import  these  goods  under  proposed  Sen* 
ate  tariff,  knowing  that  competition  from  fraudulent  importations 
would  make  it  impossible  to  realize  a  profit. 

The  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  was  a  growing  one  and  very  pros- 
perous until  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  long 
strike  in  Newark,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  lasting  six  mouths,  and  almost 
driving  the  pearl  business  out  of  this  country.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
letter  to  go  into  the  details  of  that  strike ;  in  fiirct,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tariff,  excepting  in  this  way:  that  there  would  have  been  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  an  advance  in  du- 
ties had  it  not  been  for  that  disastrous  strike,  which  nearly  ruined  many 
of  the  best  manufacturers,  and  from  which  neither  they  nor  their  em- 
ployes have  yet  recovered. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information  about  this  extraordinary 
matter  please  write  us,  and  we  will  gladly  give  you  all  the  facts  in  our 
possession. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

0.  L.  WOODBBIDGE  &  OO. 

Senator  John  Sherman. 

P.  S. — The  new  tariff  (Mills  bill)  makes  cards,  boxes,  and  cost  of  put- 
ting up,  which  were  formerly  free  of  duty,  subject  to  the  same  duty  as 
merchandise.  This  increases  the  duty  on  all  these  goods  considerably. 
In  the  low  grades  it  makes  an  increase  of  about  one-fifth,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  goods  amounts  to 
about  20  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  value.  This  change  is  equivalent  to  an 
addition  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  present  duty.  We  hope  that 
the  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  will  be  stricken  off,  as  it  is  a  pre- 
mium on  fraud  and  smuggling  so  great  and  unheard  of  as  to  utterly  de- 
stroy any  legitimate  or  honest  importations. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

C.  L.  WoODBBIDaB  &  Co., 
By  C.  L.  WOODBBIDGB. 


New  Yobk,  October  12, 1888. 
Deab  Sib:  We  send  you  inclosed  a  sample  card  of  five  qualities  of 
standard  pearl  buttons,  selecting  a  medium  size,  22  lines,  in  each  quality. 
The  proposed  duty  in  the  Senate  bill  on  these  goods  is  25  per  cent,  and 
12  cents  per  line  of  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  on  e^vch  gross. 
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We  have  carefully  calculated  the  percentage  of  duty  on  each  quality, 
takiuf^  each  size  separately,  from  the  18  Hues  to  the  26  lines,  which  are 
the  standard  sizes,  and  which  will  represent  about  98  per  cent,  of  the 
importations  of  what  are  known  as  standard  pearl  buttons,  excluding, 
of  course,  all  fancy  styles.  The  highest  war  duty  on  these  ^oods  was, 
we  believcj,  30  per  cent.;  the  present  duty  is  25  per  cent,  which  duty  is 
retained  in  the  Mills  bill.  The  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
ranges  from  70  per  cent,  on  the  finest  goods,  used  only  by  wealthy  people, 
up  to  300  per  cent,  on  the  third  quality,  used  only  by  the  poorer  classes. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  value  of  these  goods  lies  in  the  color,  the 
thickest  of  the  pure  white  buttons  being  called  superfine,  and  the  goods 
are  graded  down  to  the  third  quality,  which  are  the  darkest-colored 
ones.  Some  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  third  quality  will  pay  a  duty  of 
385  per  cent.,  and  an  average  invoice  of  the  third  quality  amounting  to 
$1,000  would  require  over  $3,000  in  duties  before  the  importer  could 
Obtain  possession  of  his  goods.  This  is  the  most  extravagant  and  wild 
proposal  in  the  way  of  advancing  duties  which  has  ever  come  to  our 
knowledge.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  intelligent  itien  could  sup- 
pose that  such  a  law  could  be  enforced.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
respectable  house  would  attempt  to  import  goods  wherethey  were  com- 
,pelled  to  pay  such  enormous  duties,  knowing  well  that  the  competition 
which  would  necessarily  come  from  fraudulent  importations  would  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  handle  the  goods.  For  our  part,  we  would 
consider  ourselves  driven  out  of  the  business  at  once. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  do  what  lies  in  your  power  to  de- 
feat such  absurd  and  reactionary  legislation.  This  enormous  protection 
would  never  have  been  asked  by  pearl-button  manufacturers  had  it  not 
been  for  the  disastrous  strike  of  1886.  The  effect  of  that  strike,  lasting 
six  months,  was  to  almost  entirely  drive  the  pearl  business  out  of  the 
country.  Every  manufacturer  in  Newark  and  Philadelphia  suffered 
enormously;  some  were  driven  out  of  business,  and  many  are  utterly 
crippled  financially.  For  our  part,  we  had  been  giving  constantly -in- 
creasing orders  to  American  manufacturers  before  that  strike,  dimin- 
ishing our  importations  on  this  class  of  goods,  and  expecting  fully  to 
do  the  bulk  of  our  business  with  American  manufacturers  on  standard 
ball  buttons  and  other  pearl  buttons,  so  far  as  they  were  made  in  this 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  goods  here  during  the  six  or 
eight  months  of  the  strike,  and  the  business  was  of  necessity  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  European  manufacturers;  and  now  this  legislation  is 
soaght  for  to  enable  these  manufacturers  and  workmen  to  get  them 
out  of  difficulties  which  they  brought  on  themselves. 

The  new  tariff'  (Mills  bill)  makes  cards,  boxes,  and  cost  of  putting  up, 
which  were  formerly  free  of  dut}',  sabject  to  the  same  duty  as  merchan- 
dise. This  increases  the  duty  on  all  of  these  goods  considerably ;  in 
the  low  grades  an  increase  of  about  one-fifth,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  goods  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  value.  This  change  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  5  jier 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  present  duty.  We  hope  that  the  duty  of  2  cents 
per  line  will  be  stricken  off,  as  it  is  a  premium  on  fraud  and  smuggling 
so  great  and  nuheard-of  as  to  utterly  destroy  any  legitimate  or  honest 
importations. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

O.  L.  WOODBBIDGB  &  OO. 

Senator  Allison. 
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October  16, 1888. 

The  st4itemeiit8  which  you  give  as  in  regard  to  testimony  before  the 
Coiiiuiittee  on  Fiuaxice  are  a  great  Burprise  not  only  to  us  but  to  all 
importers  iu*this  line  of  business  to  whom  we  have  shown  it. 

We  are  confident  that  that  testimony  in  Vegard  to  pearl  buttons  made 
by  convict  labor  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Austria  is  wholly  ficti- 
tious. Whoever  gave  that  testimony  could  never  have  been  to  Vienna 
or  anywhere  in  Austria  importing  these  goods. 

The  writer  has  drawn  up  a  counter-statement,  to  which  he  will  obtain 
a  number  of  signatures  to-day  or  tomorrow,  and  will  forward  same  to 
you.  We  can  not  understand  how  such  a  report  could  have  been  started, 
unless  possibly  by  parties  interested  in  misleading  your  honorable  com- 
mittee. The  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country  are  very 
few,  and  the  goods  made  by  them  are  nearly  all  different  from  the  goods 
imported,  and,  as  we  stated  before,  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  tariff, 
but  with  the  unfortunate  strikes  which  took  place  when  the  best  work- 
men were  receiving  $18  per  \\%ek,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  cause- 
less and  foolish  of  all  strikes  that  ever  came  to  our  knowledge.  Even 
to-day,  could  we  dei)end  upon  getting  orders  filled  without  the  danger 
of  another  strike,  we  could  place  orders  in  this  country  under  advan- 
tageous terms  as  compared  with  the  foreign  goods.  As  the  last  strike 
occasioned  us  a  loss  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  we  and  many  others  are 
very  cautious  about  depending  upon  American  manufacturers  for  any 
large  supply  of  pearl  buttons.     . 


Kew  York,  October  18, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  yoars  of  the  18th,  received  to-day.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  data  to  prove  a  negative,  but  the  inclosed  papers  will  or  ought 
to  show  how  groundless  those  statements  were  to  which  the  inclosed 
paper  is  a  reply.  It  has  been  signed  by  every  pearl-button  importer  to 
whom  it  has  been  shown,  and  these  names  represent  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  staple  pearl  buttons  coming  to  the  United  States. 

If  these  goods  were  made  by  prison  labor  some  of  these  large  honaes 
would  have  known  it,  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  The  writer  has  been  twenty-seven  years  in  business  in  New 
York  and  has  sold  buttons  for  forty  years,  and  he  can  see  no  reason 
why  ode  class  of  button  manufacturers  should  have  any  more  protec- 
tion than  another. 

There  are  about  twelve  to  fifteen  pearl-button  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  employing,  say,  150  men  and  perhaps  200  or  300  girls^ 
all  told ;  and  how  60,000,000  of  people  should  be  taxed  so  enormously 
for  their  supposed  benefit  even  1,  as  a  protectionist,  can  not  see. 

Messrs  Newell  Brothers,  of  Newell  Brothers  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, very  wealthy  manufactun'rs  of  ivory  and  covered  buttons,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  I  am  told,  are  the  chief  niovers  in  this  matter.  They 
went  into  pearl  button-making  last  year,  and  as  they  personally  knew' 
nothing  about  tli^  business,  must  have  found  it  did  not  pay.  Hence 
they  go  to  Washiiigton  to  influence  legislation  and  so  secure  Government 
help  to  recoup  their  losses,  which  can  not  be  very  large.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  said ;  but,  as  one  of  the  best  makers  in  Philadelphia  said 
yesterday,  they  don't  really  expect  ever  to  get  such  a  law  passed,  and 
so,  possibly,  further  writing  is  needless. 

Please  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter  and  believe  us. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.   L.   WOODBRIBGE  &  CO., 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison.  ^y  ^-  I^-  Woodbeidgb. 
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New  York,  October  16, 1888. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  informed  that  testimony  given  before  your 
oommittee  ^^  shows  that  pearl  bnttous  imported  into  this  country  are 
largely  made  by  convict  labor  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Austria ; 
also  that  their  sale  is  prohibited  in  Austria  and  that  90  per  cent,  of 
them  come  to  this  country." 

In  reply  to  this  statement  we,  the  undersigned,  importers  of  pearl 
buttons,  desire  to  say  that  we  believe  the  said  testimony  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation  in  fact.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  hereby 
l>ositively  affirm  that  we  never  import  any  pearl  buttons  from  any  part 
of  Austria,  made  by  convict  lal)or,  nor  do  we  know  of  such  goods  being 
imported  into  this  country.  We  are  constantly  buying  pearl  buttons 
In  Austria  and  are  confident  that  if  goods  made  by  convict  labor  were 
comingto  this  market  it  could  not  occur  without  our  knowledge. 

Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  &  Co.,  384  Broadway ;  John  Dougan  &  Co., 
364  and  366  Broadway;  Calhoun,  Kobbins  &  Co.,  410-412 
Broadway;  Rothschild  Bros.  &  Co.,  424  Broadway;  C.  L. 
Woodbridge  &  Co.,  451-453  Broadway;  B.  Blumenthal  & 
Co.,  384  Broadway ;  S.  Hirsch  &  Co.,  425  Broadway;  H.  B. 
Clafljn  &  Co.,  G.  B.  B.,  Church  and  Worth  streets. 

OOICHITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

United  States  Senate^  WashingUmj  D,  0. 


RODS  AND  PLATES. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  SHELBT  ISOH  OOHPAHY. 

Shelby,  Ala.,  Decanber  14, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  The  producers  of  charcoal  iron  in  this  country  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  by  the  lack  of  protection  in  at  least  two  branches  of 
this  industry,  namely,  rods  and  plate.  The  makers  of  blooms,  of 
course,  are  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  branches  above 
mentioned,  but  it  affects  the  entire  charcoal  iron  production  to  the  ex- 
tent the  iron  goes  into  plates  and  rods.  Especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  in  this  country  is  it  burdensome  to  charcoal-iron  makers,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  in  this  country  there 
need  be  a  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  charge^  on  foreign  productions, 
as  also  on  rods. 

To  this  end  the  Association  of  Charcoal  Iron  Workers  of  the  United 
States,  in  convention  in  New  York  last  week,  appointed  a  committee  of 
which  J.  C.  Fuller,  of  Philadelphia,  is  chairman,  to  present  the  claims 
of  the  charcoidiron  makers  before  your  honorable  committee,  praying 
that  action  may  be  taken  at  an  early  day  looking  to  the  development 
of  these  two  great  industries,  and  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving 
Mr.  Fuller  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you,  assuiing  him  that  I  believed 
he  would  get  a  hearing  and  a  fair  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
wMch  so  largely  enters  into  our  interests  in  Alabama. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  R.  Stoxtghton, 
Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Mobbill, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance^  U,  S.  Senate. 
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BARYTES. 
STATEHEHT  OF  THE  STAB  HIVESAL  COHPAITT. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  7,  1888. 

We,  the  undersigned,  raaontacturers  of  barytes,  would  respectfoUy 
repi'esent:  That  we  are  engaged  in  said  business,  our  works  being  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  occupying  the 
property  known  as  the  Silver  Works  estate,  which  we  now  own;  that 
there  is  no  other  house  of  the  kind  nearer  than  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  that 
there  is  in  the  United  States  an  abundance  of  barytes  or^  and  that 
under  the  present  low  tariff  a  large  proportion  of  the  amount  used  is 
imported  from  France  and  Germany,  and  that  the  bill  now  before  Jhe 
Senate  places  barytes  on  the  free  list,  and  that  if  said  bill  should  pass 
and  be  approved  would  certainly  result  in  closing  up  our  works,  and 
would  involve  us  in  a  very  heavy  loss  on  stock  and  machinery,  as  with 
the  wages  we  have  to  pay  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  in  the  above-named  countries. 

Our  works  have  only  been  running  two  years,  and  if  there  are  any 
branches  of  business  in  the  country  that  need  protection  we  most 
<;ertainly  belong  in  that  class,  and  we  therefore  do  most  earnestly  pray 
that  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  so  amend  the  said  bill  as  to  at 
lea^t  retain  the  present  low  rates  of  duty  on  barytes  manufactured  and 
anmanufactured. 


METALS. 
STATEHEHT  OF  TEE  AMESICAH  IBON  AHB  STEEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Philadelphia,  December  15, 1888. 

Dear  Senator:  I  inclose  you  two  statements  concerning  proposed 
changes  in  your  metal  schedule.  Both  of  these  matters  have  been 
pressed  ux)on  my  attention  within  the  past  week. 

luclosure  No.  1  relates  to  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  in  imposing 
a  fairly  protective  duty  on  iron  rods  when  imported  in  the  form  of  coils. 

luclosure  No.  2  relates  to  an  evasion  of  paragraph  145,  which  it  was 
intended  should  make  all  l^inds  of  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  pay  a  pig* 
iron  duty.  This  intention  of  the  act  of  1883  is  not  carried  out.  If  yon 
could  change  the  last  clause  in  paragraph  145  so  that  it  may  read,  ^^ex 
cept  wiiste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  that  has  been  in  actual  use  or  is  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured,''  the  difficulty  would  be  remedied,  justice 
would  be  done,  and  the  intention  of  the  act  of  1883  would  be  complied 
with. 

1  can  not  avoid  troubhng  your  committee  with  these  matters.    Both 
of  the  evasions  referred  to  appear  to  be  growing  in  magnitude.    The 
transaction  referred  to  in  inclosure  No.  2  is  only  an  illustration  of  what 
is  transpiring  every  day. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Swank. 

Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 

United  iitates  tienate^  Wa^hingUm^  D.  0. 
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[Incloenre  "No,  1.1 

Oar  atten  tion  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  it  now  reads 
fails  to  remedy  one  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the  metal  schedule  of  the  piesent  tariff 
law,  and  one  which  is  especially  working  an  injustice  to  our  charcoal-iron  producers. 

In  paragraph  160  of  the  present  law  **  round  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven- 
sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter/'  is  provided  for  at  1.2  cents  per  pound.  This  class 
of  iron  is  of  the  same  appearance  as  iron-wire  rods,  and  is  imported  in  coils  like  wire 
rods.  Importers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  invoice  round  iron  as  iron- 
wire  rods,  paying  only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty.  This  sharp  practice  is 
particularly  unjust  to  our  charcoal-iron  makers,  as  probably  all  of  the  round  iron  im- 
ported is  charcoal  iron.  If  invoiced  as  iron-wire  rods  a  decision  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, made  April  1, 1887,  prevents  the  application  of  the  clause  in  paragraph  148 
of  the  present  tanff,  which  provides  that  iron  bars,  etc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  wl^ich 
charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  $22  per  tou. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  this  condition  of  affairs :  Iron,  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  present  tariff  law  should  pay  a  duty  of  1.2  cent  per  pound,  is  imported  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  charcoal 
iron,  no  form  of  which  was  intended  should  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  $22  per  ton, 
when  imported  in  the  form  of  wire  rods,  pays  only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or 
913.44  per  ton.  In  this  case  the  iinished  charcoal-iron  rod  pays  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  the  charcoal-iron  bar  or  bloom  from  which  it  is  made. 

As  the  Senate  tariff  bill  has  not  remedied  this  matter,  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
paragraphs  122  and  150  of  the  bill  shonld  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'*  122.  Bound  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter, 
iron  wire  rods,  not  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  and  bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron 
hot  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  1.1  cents  per  pound:  Providedy 
That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars,  and 
more  advanced  than  pig-iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars,  and  pay 
dnty  accordingly ;  and  none  of  the  above  iron  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem:  Provided  further,  Than  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or 
shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  |22  per  ton. 

**150.  Wire  rods, — Rivet,  screw,  nail,  fence,,  and  other  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  flat,  or  square,  in  coils  or  loops  or  in  any  other  shape,  not  smaller  than 
No.  6  wire  gauge,  valued  at  3  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six- tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound ; 
and  steel  flat,  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the  manufacture  of  fencing,  valued  at  3  cents 
or  less  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound :  Ptovided,  That  all  iron  or  steel 
rods,  whether  rolled  or  drawn,  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  shall  be  classed  and 
dutiable  as  wire." 

The  omission  of  iron  wire  rods  and  iron  flats,  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fencing,  from  paragraph  150  will  not  materially  affect  tbe  importations  of 
real  wire  rods  and  flats,  as  practically  all  the  true  wire  rods  and  flats  which  are  im- 
ported are  made  of  steel.  The  omission  will,  however,  prevent  round  iron  which  is 
provided  for  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  from  being  classified  as  iron  wire  rods  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  evading  the  clear  int<'ntiou  of  paragraph  150  of  the  present  tariff  law. 
It  will  also  give  our  charcoal-iron  rod  makers  the  protection  which  it  was  the  plain 
intention  of  the  present  law  to  grant  them,  but  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy. 

[Inclosnre  No.  2.] 

Invoice  of  scrap-steel  bloom  ends  and  boiler-plate  sheuringSy  per  steam-ship  Manitobanj  for 
entry  at  Philadelphia^  consigned  to  R.  F,  Douming  f  Co,  by  David  Colville  4'  Sons,  of 
Glasgotc,  the  23d  day  of  November,  1888. 


# 

Items.                                                 ^ 

Quantity. 

t     c.  lb. 
153  14    0 
61  12  30 

Price. 

Amount. 

St^el  bloom  ODds - .^ 

t.  d. 
51    0 
55    0 

£   9,  d, 

897  14    0 

169  10    1 

. 

567    4    1 

These  goods  are  imported  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  manufactures  of  iron  or 
steel  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  duty  on  the  first  item  would  be  ^.66  per  ton, 
and  on  the  second  $6.01  per  ton,  in  each  instance  being  less  than  the  pig-iron  duty, 
which  is  $6.72.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  tbe  framers  of  the  act  of  1883  that 
they  should  pay  the  pig-iron  dnty  as  scrap  iron  or  st^el,  and  not  the  ad  valorem  duty 
of  45  per  cent.    They  are  not  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel. 
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'    CHICORY. 
STATEHEHT  OF  CAUFOSNIA  CHICOBT  WOSKS. 

Stockton,  Oal.,  December  6, 1888. 

We  desire  to  place  before  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  chicory,  being  ae  coDcise  as  possible. 

In  1872  we  commenced  business,  when  the  duty  was  5  cents  per 
pound;  at  that  time  there  were  four  chicory  factories  in  operation  on 
this  coast,  later  on  three  more  were  built. 

In  1874,  when  they  were  all  doiug  a  profitable  business,  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound.  Within  one  year  after  the  reductioii  all 
these  factories,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  were  compelled  to  cease 
operations,'  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  importers  of  G^erman  chie- 
orj'. 

We  continued  manufacturing  to  a  limited  extent  from  year  to  year 
at  a  loss,  iu  hopes  that  we  mighC  succeed  in  having  the  duty  again 
raised  to  at  least  2^  or  3  cents  per  pound. 

In  1881  other  interested  parties  together  with  ourselves  had  a  strong 
petition  prepared,  signed  by  the  governor.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  prominent  business  men  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  State,  to  increase  the  dnty  to  3  cents«  and 
finally  succeeded  in  having  same  raised  to  2  cents  (the  present  dnty). 
In  lieu  of  taking  the  duty  oil',  to  fully  protect  the  manufacturer,  it 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  2^  cents  per  pound,  when  factories  in 
/  California  could  then,  with  its  acreage  of  low  lands,  more  than  supply 
the  entire  United  States.  * 

The  following  figui'es  show  the  exact  cost  delivered  at  cars  or  boat 
in  Stockton,  our  shipping  i)oint: 

Roots,  out  aud  dried,  delivered  at  factory 2.50 

Maimfactaring,  allowing  for  loss  in  roasting 1.67 

Uarrels  or  packages .25 

Transportation  to  cars  or  boat 07^ 

4.49i 

Making  the  cost  4.49J  cents  per  pound,  which  at  the  figures  we  are 
now  receiving — 4J  cents  per  pound  in  lots  over  60  barrels,  aud  4f  cents 
for  less  quantities — leaves  no  margin  for  profit,  particularly  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  we  have  over  ^200,000  invested. 

We  give  employment  during  the  year  to  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  laborers  cultivating  the  roots  and  manufacturing 
same  into  chicory. 

We  are  now  supplying  almost  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  with  a  large^ 
demand  from  the  Western  States  east  of  the  Rockies. 

TIm*  industry  is  an  important  one  aud  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Paxjjfic  coast,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  duty  as 
suggested,  which  would  guaranty  a  living  profit. 
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BRUSHES. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHIT  L.  WHTTINO  ft  SOH,  BSXTSH  KAHUFAGT- 

TJBESS. 

Boston,  December  — ,  1888. 

Up  to  1883  the  daty  on  brashes  of  all  kinds  was  40  per  cent.,  and  it 
was  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  jpreat  staple  lines  of  paint,  varnish, 
and  whitewash  brushes,  except  the  small  sizes  of  paint  and  varnish 
brushes.  So  on  many  lines  of  artists'  brushes  40  per  cent,  was  reason- 
ably protective,  and  American  brush>makers  were  fast  getting  posses- 
sion of  our  home  market,  except  in  lines  on  which  labor  was  the  chief 
item  of  expense,  and  on  those  linos  40  per  cent,  was  practically  no  pro- 
tection. 

The  other  great  and  very  extensive  line  of  brushes  is  toilet  brushes;  a 
large  proportion  of  it  has  always  been  imported,  40  per  cent,  not  being 
sufficient  to  protect  the  home  manufacturer.  Prior  to  1883,  however, 
a  large  and  growing  business  was  done  in  this  country  in  the  manufiict- 
nre  of  hair  brushes,  and  in  some  other  lines  of  toilet  brushes.  Fifteen- 
or  twenty  years  ago  machines  were  invented  in  Massachusetts  whi<;h 
greatly  reduced  the  labor  in  making  tooth  brushes,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  higher  cost  lines  of  tooth  brushes  was  commenced  and  was  steadily 
on  the  increase.    Previously  tooth  brushes  had  all  been  impoi  ted. 

The  Howard  Company,  of  Newburyport,  was  doing  an  increasing 
business,  and  the  Florence  Company,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  had  put  in  a 
plant  that  cost  $60,000,  with  a  prospect  of  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  But— i>re8to,  change — ^iu  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1883 
the  duty  on  brushes  of  all  kinds  was  cut  from  40  per  cent^  to  30  per  cent. 
The  effect  was  immediate  and  disastrous  on  nearly  all,  lines,  except  the 
staple  lines  of  paint,  varnish,  and  whit'Cwash  brushes.  On  the  infant  line 
of  tooth-brushes  the  effect  was  practically  annihilation.  The  Howard 
Company  has  sent  its  machines  to  Japan,  and  the  French  and  English 
tooth-brush  manufacturers  may  eventually  find  their  monopoly  of  the 
American  market  successfully  contested  by  ingenious  Orientals. 

The  Florence  Company  is  doing  a  small  "consumptive"  business  in 
the  highest  cost  lines  to  be  sold  by  retail  dealers. 

In  the  line  of  artists'  brushes  importations  are  on  the  increase,  and 
the  manufacture  of  hair  brushes  and  other  lines  of  toilet  brushes  is  al- 
most paralyzed.  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  has  long  been  the  principal  seat 
of  the  hair-brush  industry  in  this  country.  All  but  two  of  the  brush 
manufacturers  of  that  town,  and  five  of  them  lifelong  Democrats,  signed 
a  statement,  on  the  24th  of  September  last,  that  they  intended  to  vote 
for  Harrison  and  Morton  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  Demo* 
cratic  party  on  the  "Mills"  bill. 

A  short  time  ago  we  sent  a  circular  letter  to  most  of  the  brush  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  and  the  replies  indicate  that,  almost  without 
excei»tion,  they  are  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  the  duty  on  brushes  to 
40  per  cent. 

BRISTLES. 

In  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  "bristles,  raw  or  unmanufactured,''  are 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  manufactured  bristles  are  left  as  they  are 
now,  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound.  This  classification,  though 
seemingly  clear,  is  very  sure  to  lesid  to  wide  differences  of  opuiion  in 
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collecting  the  duty.  Strictly  speaking,  there,  are  no  *'raw"  brisUes 
imported,  or  very  few  indeed. 

Practically  all  bristles  have  been  manipulated  more  or  less;  in  fact 
considerable  labor,  in  sorting  to  colors  and  sizes,  in  combing  and  putting 
up  in  bundles,  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  And  still  all  bristles  im- 
ported are  called  " raw "  bristles,  except "  French  ^  bristles.  *'  French " 
bristles,  imported  into  this  country,  are  all  washed  and  bleached,  sorted 
to  sizes,  papered  up  in  small  bundles  and  labeled,  and  without  doubt 
would  come  under  the  definition  of  manufactured  bristles.  But  with 
reference  to  all  other  kinds  of  bristles,  differences  of  opinion  would  be 
sure  to  arise  in  collecting  the  duty. 

As  experts,  perfectly  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  bristles,  we  would 
suggest  the  following  as  an  accurate  description  of  the  difference  be- 
tween '^raw^  and  "manufactured''  bristles:  Free,  "bristles,  except 
when  washed  and  sorted  to  sizes;"  dutiable,  "bristles  washed  and 
sorted  to  sizes,"  15  cents  per  pound. 

By  using  these  exact  words,  no  difference  of  opinion  can  arise  between 
custom-house  officers  and  importers. 

While  the  Mills  bill  was  pending  nearly  all  the  brush  manufacturers 
in  the  country  petitioned  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  from  bristles 
entirely,  and  not  reduce  the  duty  on  brushes;  the  "House"  or  "Mills" 
bill  did  both. 

The  manufacturers  of  American  bristles,  however,  now  object  to 
taking  the  duty  off  "French"  or  "manufactured"  bristles,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  as  manufacturers  they  are  entitled  to  protection, 
in  common  with  other  manufacturers.  Brush  manufacturers  genersdly 
would  probably  be  reconciled  to  this,  although  some  would  prefer  to 
have  both  "manufactured"  and  "unmanufactured"  bristles  imported 
free. 

[Advortiaer,  Septembers,  1888.) 
THK  MAKING  OF  BRUSHES. 

J,  X.  WhiUng  telU  how  the  tariff  affects  ^  manufaohirer. 

The  mauafactuFb  of  brashes  in  this  country,  representing  a  yearly  product  of  nearly 
$3,000, 000»  is  distribnted  from  Portland  to  Chicago,  so  that  the  tariff  in  its  relation  to 
the  industry  can  not  be  properly  styled  a  "  local  issue." 

J.  L.  Whiting  &  Son,  of  this  city,  are  the  largest  manufaotarers  of  bmshes  in  the 
country,  consuming  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total  supply  of  raw  material,  and  in 
busy  times  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  400  hands.  Said  Mr.  Whiting  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Advertiser : 

*'Ycs,  we  export  brushes  to  a  limited  extent,  though  we  are  handicapped  at  the 
outset  \>y  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  upou  imported  bristles.  On  medium  quality 
and  on  cheap  goods  wo  can  not  compete  with  the  English  manufacturers,  bat  we  ex- 
port quite  largely  our  tine  paint,  varnish,  and  whitewash  brushes,  for  the  reason  that 
thoy  can  not  make  them  of  equal  quality ;  on  these  goods  we  distance  all  foreign 
competitors. 

^'Toilet  brushes  are  not  now  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  though 

Srior  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  five  years  ago  from  40  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  this 
ranch  of  the  brush  industry  was  a  large  and  a  growing  one.  There  is  now  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  npon  all  imported  brunhos,  yet  uuder  it  the  importation  of  foreigu-made 
goods,  especially  of  toilet  and  artists'  brushes,  has  steadily  increased.  Some  figures 
to  show  this  fact  may  iuterest  your  readers.  Taking  the  year  from  July  1  to  July  1, 
and  the  value  of  imported  brashes  has  been : 


Tear. 

Amount. 

Inoroaae. 

Decrease. 

1882-'83 

$443,095 
591,733 
474,645 
554,126 
548,516 
639.146 

1883-'84 

$148,638 

1884-'85 

$117. 0£8 

]885-'80 

70,481 

18aG-'87 

5.610 

1687-'88 

90,630 
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"From  these  figures  it  will  be  seea  that  since  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  10  per 
cent,  in  1883,  the  increase  jn  the  value  of  imported  brushes  has  been  (196)051,  or  on 
an  average  $:39,21l  a  year.  But  while  the  importation  of  brashes  has  so  increuHod, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  bristles  imported  have  been  very  slight,  indicating  thut 
during  these  vears  our  brush  industry  has  done  bnt  little  more  than  hold  its  own. 
The  record  of  imported  bristles  during  this  same  period  was : 


Yew. 

QuAotity. 

Inoreaae. 

Decr^ano. 

188^*83 

Pound$. 
1,090,999 
988!  738 
790.505 
1.076,330 
1.195,242 
1.114,242 

Poundt. 

Pwndt. 

1883-'84 

32,263 

1884- '85 * 

""'286,895' 
118, 9J2 

198,231 

188S-'86 

81,000 

1885-'8r7 

1887-'88 

Thus,  the  increased  importation  last  year  over  the  year  18ds^-'83  was  only  93,213 
poandH.  This  record  of  imported  bristles  is  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the 
development  of  our  trade,  for  but  comparatively  few  American  bristles  are  used.  Thuy 
are  not  long  enougli ;  we  kill  our  hogs  too  young  to  give  them  time  to  grow  bristles. 
It  is  rare  tnat  American  bristles  measure  4  inches,  not  more  than  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  them,  while  85  per  cent,  are  nnder  2f  inches,  and  of  these,  again,  85  per  cent. 
are  gray,  yet  people  want  white  bristles,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  bleach 
these  gray  bristles  except  by  a  process  that  costs  nearly  four  times  their  value.  Our 
finest  urintles  come  from  France;  the  others,  mostly  from  Bussia,  Poland,  and 
Germany. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  Germany  as  compared  with  what 
wo  pay  here.  G  iris  there  get  75  cents  a  week  for  work  for  which  we  pay  our  girls  from 
$4  to  |6  a  week.  We  have  a  man  up-stairs  who  earned  $4.50  the  last  week  he  was  in 
Germany.  The  firHt  week  he  was  nere,  on  piece-work  exactly  similar  to  that  for 
which  he  received  $4.50,  he  earned  $16.  On  the  average  our  men  are  earning  from 
$18  to  $20  a  week  for  work  which  would  net  them  in  Germany  not  over  $4.50  a  week. 
If  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  should  come  it  would  not  make  so  much  difference  with 
us,  for  we  should  go  to  importing  many  kinds  of  brushes,  manufacturing  only  our 
finest  grades,  which  we  could  not  find  abroad,  thns  throwing  out  of  employment  the 
greater  part  of  our  400  employ^. 

The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  tariff'  on  brushes  from  30  to  20  per  cent.  This 
would  undoubtedly  kill  the  industry  in  this  country,  as  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
in  1883  forced  the  manufacturers  of  toilet  brushes,  for  the  most  part,  to  suspend.  It 
woula  be  no  adequate  compensation  to  place  bristles  upon  the  free  list.  The  duty  is 
only  15  cents  a  pound,  so  that  its  removal  would  save  us  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  on 
the  manufactured  product;  while  the  proposed  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty 
would  enable  the  importer  to  place  foreign  brushes  upon  our  market  at  a  saving  of 
from  7  to  8  per  cent. ,  which  woald  mean  disaster  to  us.  We  take  courage,  however, 
in  the  belief  that  such  legislation  will  not  come. 


BUCKRAM. 

STATEMEHT  OF  S.  ft  H.  ADAH8,  OF  ITEW  TOSK 

New  Yoek,  December  14,  1888. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  find  sample  of  buckram,  upon  which  there 
is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Senate  bill  proposes  to  reduce  it  o  per  cent., 
where,  in  reality,  it  should  be  increased  to  50  per  cent.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  these  goods  imported  now,  and  with  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion the  importations  would  be  still  greater.  This  is  correspondingly 
true  as  to  laces.  If  you  would  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  present  dutj,  it 
would  be  more  beneficial. 

We  remain,  very  truly,  yours,    , 

B.  &  H.  Adams. 
JHou.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich. 
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SPECTACLES. 


STATEMENT  OF  SPENCES  OPTICAL   HAHUFACTURIHG  OOMPAVT. 

New  Yoek,  December  13, 18S8. 
To  the  CommiUee  an  the  Bevision  of  the  Tariff: 

The  undersigned,  manafactarers  and  import^r^  of  optical  goods,  re- 
spectfully represent,  that  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steel 
spectacles  and  eye-glasses  in  the  year  1>>61,  and  soon  thereafter  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  optical  goods  of  all  materials  suiuible  for 
that  purpose.  At  that  time  scarcely  any  spectacles  or  eyeglasses  were 
made  in  this  country,  except  gold  and  silver. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  makers,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  devise  and  invent  machinery  to  overcome  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor  between  Europe  and  this  country. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years  six  or  seven  other  firms  commenced  the 
inaiinfacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country  aud  continue  the  same  at 
this  time.  Through  the  competition  between  these  manufacturers  the 
prices  of  these  goods  have  been  materially  reduced ;  the  former  price  of 
a  fair  quality  of  steel  spectacles  being  $9  per  dozeu^  and  arc  now  sold 
for  $3.  A  cheap  grade  of  rubber  eye-glasses,  which  formerly  sold  for 
$3  per  dozen,  are  now  being  sold  for  60  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  fraction  over  4  cents  per  pain  Notwithstanding  strong  home 
competition,  we  are  confronted  with  a  foreign  article  at  a  still  less 
figure,  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  alleged  val- 
uation. 

For  example,  one  of  our  competitors  (of  foreign  birth)  not  being  satis- 
fied to  manufactni*e  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  on  the  European  plan,  has 
caused  American  machinery  to  be  made  of  the  latest  improved  designs 
and  patterns  (surreptitiously  obtained),  thereby  securing  a  plant  for 
about  one-fifth  the  cost  to  the  original  perfectors  of  this  machinery  in 
this  country,  which  machinery  has  been  removed  to  Germany,  where 
he  can  secure  labor  at  one-fourth  the  price  that  the  same  labor  can  be 
had  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  taking  the  American  pat- 
terns and  designs  which  have  become  popular  here  and  manufacturing 
imitations  abroad,  lie  is  enabled  to  bring  these  gooils  into  the  United 
States  aud  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  possible  to  produce 
the  goods  in  this  country,  with  all  the  improved  facilities,  experience, 
aud  the  lowest-priced  labor  obtainable.  They  being  the  only  mann- 
ta^tu^e^s  of  this  grade  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  in  Germany,  and 
from  the  fact  of  having  none  of  this  grade  of  goods  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  cost  of  manufacturing,  they  are  enabled  to  import  them  into 
the  United  States  at  their  own  price,  and  invoice  them  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  manufacture  to  themselves  (they  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of 
their  own  goods). 

Uerewith  we  send  for  your  examination  samples  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, as  follows : 

No.  1  cost  Hi  franca  ($2.30)  per  groaSi  or  leas  than  If  cents  per  pair. 
No.  2  coHt  I7i  francs  ($3.45)  per  gross,  or  2i  cents  per  pair. 
No.  3,  tempered,  cost  24  francs  ($4.80)  per  gross,  or  3^^  cents  per  pair. 
No.  4,  t«nip«rod,  cost  33  francs  ($6.60)  i>er  gross,  or  4i\  cent.fl  i>er  pair. 


These  prices  are  subject  to  2  per  cent,  discount. 
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Sample  No.  5  is  oar  own  make  spectacle,  and  is  sold  iu  very  large 
qaantities  at  $12.60  per  gross  for  the  frames  ouly ;  about  9  cents  per 
pair. 

Sample  Ko.  6  is  a  German  spectacle^  made  with  American  machinery, 
and  has  been  invoiced  by  the  makers  in  Germany  to  themselves  in  the 
United  States  at  22  marks ^$5.17)  per  gross,  or  3^  cents  per  pair.  This 
price  includes  frames  and  glasses,  and  also  boxes  and  packing.  It 
would  not  require  an  expert  to  prove  that  spectacle  No.  6 is  far  supe- 
rior to  No.  4  or  6. 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of  sx>ectacles  and  eye-glasses  imported 
from  Germany  into  this  country  at  a  much  less  figure  than  the  previous 
quotations,  which  are  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  German 
prisons,  and  which  are  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  a  fair  article;  the 
purchaser,  who  thinks  he  is  studying  economy,  is  really  ruining  his 
sight. 

I  wish  to  state  that  other  manufacturers  as  well  as  ourselves  man- 
ufacture their  steel  specs  and  eye-glasses  from  Pittsburgh  steel. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the  foregoing 

statements,  and  beg  to  suggest  that  we  think  the  tariff  should  be  60 

per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  and  spectacle  and 

eye-glass  frames,  and  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  in  addition. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Spenceb  Optical.  MANUPACTOEr,   . 
John  S.  Spenoeb,  Treasurer. 


REDDLE. 
STATEMENT  OF  AMEBICABf  OPTICAL  COHPAHT 

SouTHBBrDGE,  MASS.,  December  10, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  small  piece  of  the  reddle,  such 
as  we  use  for  polishing  lenses  manufactured  by  us.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  this  material  was  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  polishing  glass.  When  my  company  first  imported 
it  the  rate  of  duty  was  $1.50  per  ton  as  ^^  unmanufactured  earth,"  but 
afterwards  it  was  classified  as  an  ^'  oxide  of  iron,  or  color,''  and  we  are 
now  paying  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  as  such.  It  is  a  material  that  is  not 
3ommouly  known  in  this  country.  We  first  endeavored  to  obtain  it 
from  the  drug  and  paint  dealers,  but  it  was  a  material  unknown  to 
them,  although  they  said  they  would  import  it  for  us  if  desired.  This 
being  the  case,  1  can  not  conceive  why  it  should  be  dutiable  as  a  color. 

Johnson's  Cyclopaedia  defines  ^'  reddle,  or  red  chalk,"  as  ^'  an  argilla- 
ceous oxide  of  iron  brought  from  Germany  and  England ;  is  used  for 
carpenters'  chalk,  for  marking  sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper,  and  fine 
grades  for  polishing  spectacle  lenses." 

It  is  dug  and  shoveled  into  casks  and  reaches  us  in  its  crude  state, 
and  is  then  ground  and  prepared  for  our  work. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Wells,  Treas., 
By  Cook. 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoab. 
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WOOLEN  YARNS. 
STATEMENT  OP  THE  EOCXANUM  COMPANT. 

t^OGKYiLLE,  Conn.,  December  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  Senate  tariff  bill  now  under  cooAidera- 
tion  in  your  body,  there  are  some  items  in  the  wool  and  woolen-gooils 
schedule  that  ought  not  to  pass.  One  in  relation  to  wool  or  worsted 
yams :  In  the  present  tariff  these  yarns  are  dutiable,  costing  not  over 
(>0  cents  per  pouud,  at  18  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
yarns  costing  over  60  cents  and  not  over  80  cents  are  dutiable  at  24 
cents  per  pouud  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  new  Senate  bill  makes  the  duty  on  these  yarns,  costing  over  60 
cents  per  pouud  dutiable  at  40  cents  per  |K>und  and  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  On  yarns  costing  62  cents  per  pound,  duties  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  present  tariff  would  be  as  follows : 

Senate  bill :  Tarn  cost  62  cente ;  ad  ralorem  duty,  .246 ;  ponnd  dnty,  40  cents ; 

total  duty 64S 

Present  tariff :  Yarn  cost  62  cents ;  ad  valorem  duty,  .217 ;  pound  duty,  24  cents ; 

total  duty 457 


.191 
The  difference  per  ponnd  is  19^^  cents  per  pound. 

Please  notice  that  the  duty  on  yam  costing  62  cents  per  pouud  is  by 
the  Senate  bill  64^  cents  per  pouud,  which  is  more  than  100  per  cent, 
as  an  ad  valorem  duty.  And  the  increase  of  duty  by  the  Senate  bill 
over  the  pi-esent  tariff*  is  19  j\  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  40  |)er  ceut, 
increase  as  ad  valorem.  Section  350,  Senate  bill  on  waste :  All  wastes 
are  dutiable  at  30  cents  per  i)ound.  Under  the  present  tariff,  ^aste  is 
dutiable  at  10  cents  per  pound.  An  average  cost  of  waste  is  estimated 
at  about  40  cents  per  pouud.  The  Senate  duty  would  be  75  percent,  on 
cost  ad  valorem,  while  the  present  duty  would  be 25  percent,  on  cost  ad 
valorem.  As  these  wastes  arehanKy  ever  used  alone  in  making  goods 
and  used  almost  entirely  with  other  materials,  a  duty  of  10  events  [wr 
pound  is  about  as  much  as  ought  to  be.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
ranging this  wool  and  woolen  schedule  justly,  why  not  pass  theBreck- 
inridgc  resolution  and  wait  till  next  session  for  material  changes  in 
tnriff !  Is  it  not  possible  to  pass  that  resolution  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  a  short  timef 

Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  Maxwell. 

Hon.  O.  n.  PL  ATT. 


EXTRACT  OF  MEAT. 
STATEMENT  OP  TALCOTT,  PBI8BIE  &  CO.,  WHOLESALE  DBUGGISTS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  8, 1888. 

Yours  of  December  1  was  <lelaycd  and  rcsttjhed  Hartford  during  my 
absence,  and  to-day  is  the  iirst  opportunity  for  me  to  rejdy.  As  we 
understand  by  section  251,  the  duty  on  extract  of  meat  shall  be  collects 
ible  on  the  gross  weight,  i.  c,  both  the  extract  and  the  container. 

This  seems  to  us  a  most  unreasonable  proposition. 
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We  are  always  ready  to  defend  home  prodacts  against  others,  and 
all  other  things  being  equal,  to  urge  a  good  protective  duty  against 
foreign  goods. 

However,  in  this  instance  it  seems  as  though  misrepresentations  or 
misstatements  had  been  made  which  should  be  corrected. 

For  your  information  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
various  kinds  of  meat  extracts.  Of  these  Liebig's  has  been  imported 
for  years.  Cibil's  has  been  imported  to  some  extent,  although  we  are 
told  most  of  the  extract  is  now  made  in  Chicago,  and  importation  has 
nearly  ceased. 

Yon  will  see  by  the  table  that  at  present  duty,  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, Liebig's  costs  more  than  any  other,  and  the  domestic  trade  prices 
are  so  much  lower  that  if  they  had  medicinal  merits  equal  to  Liebig's 
(importexl)  they  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

Here  is  an  article  which  is  well  known  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  people  and  has  become  almost  an  absolute  necessity. 

Why  should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  it,  or  else  try  an  arti- 
cle without  equal  merit  f 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  under  the  circumstances — our  domestic 
goods  already  selling  so  much  below  Liebig's  (imported),  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  domestic  brands  urging  sales  at  prices  which  we  show 
in  our  table  and,  in  some  instances,  seeking  business  at  still  better  dis- 
counts— that  the  duty,  at  least,  should  not  he  raised,  but,  rather,  slightly 
reduced. 

If  duty  is  levied  as  per  section  254,  it  will  amount  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  As  yon  see^  it  raises  the  cost  to  jobbers  above  the  pres- 
ent selling  price  to  the  retail  trade. 

It  seems  to  us  a  particularly  unjust  proposition  that  dut^^  should  be 
levied  at  35  cents  per  pound  on  earthenware,  whicti  is  of  no  practical 
use  whatever. 

The  duty  on  the  jars  alone,  on  the  2-ounce  size,  amounting  to  $1.09 
per  dozen,  on*  the  4-ounce  size  to  81.77  per  dozen,  on  the  8-ouuce  size  to 
$2.16  x>er  dozen,  and  on  the  pounds,  26  cents  per  pound  or  $3.12  per 
dozen. 

The  discount  we  figure  on  Liebig's  (imported)  is  our  average  for  the 
past  year. 

Sometimes  rate  of  exchange  makes  a  slight  difference  of  cost  to  us, 
and  so  makes  a  small  variatiqn  in  the  discount  from  our  list  prices. 

Kindly  mail,  say  three  copies  of  Calendar  No.  2405,  H.  B.  No.  9051, 
Report  No.  2332. 

If  we  have  not  made  ourselves  entirely  clear,  would  it  be  advisable 
for  us  to  come  on  to  Washiugton  and  see  you  in  person  t 

Awaiting  your  kind  reply,  we  are. 
Tours,  truly, 

Talgott,  Fbisbie  &  Go. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Platt. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  above  other  objections  have  come  to  our  minds. 
A  duty  of  35  centos  per  pound  on  jars  will  on  the  second  size  amount  to 
about  250  per  cent,  duty,  which  is  perfectly  absurd.  Again,  should  the 
duty  be  35  cents  on  the  extract  only,  we  would  be  put  to  a  useless  ex- 
pense and  waste  of  goods,  because  at  least  ajar  of  esich  size  must  be 
emptied  and  contents  weighed,  thus  entailing  a  needless  loss  of  several 
dollars  on  each  importatidli. 
Respectfully, 

Talcott,  Fbisbik  &  Co, 
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NUTS. 
STATEMENT  OP  FBEDEBIGK  8.  BOBIHSOH  &  CO. 

New  York,  December  8, 1888. 

Gentlemen  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
change  needed  in  yonr  proposed  tariff  bill : 

The  industry  of  cracking  walnuts  for  confectionery  purposes  is  quite 
important,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  men  and  women,  but  is 
gradually  getting  smaller  and  will  soon  come  to  a  disastrous  end  unless 
the  duty  is  made  higher  on  shelled  walnuts  than  on  walnuts  in  the  shell. 

Your  bill  proposes  2  cents  per  pound  on  walnuts,  while  it  specifies 
that  almonds  are  to  pay  5  cents  and  shelled  7^  cents  per  pound,  and  as 
it  takes  nearly  3  pounds  of  walnuts  to  make  1  pound  of  shelleil  walnuts, 
it  don't  look  just  that  both  shelled  and  in  the  shell  should  pay  the  same 
duty,  particularly  when  it  cripples  an  industry  and  affects  labor. 

I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  my  attention  having  been  called 
on  the  subject,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  said  fact  to  your  consider- 
ation. 

Senate  Finance  Oommittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 

• 

To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

The  undersigned,  who  are  among  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest 
importers  of  foreign  pocket  and  table  cutlery,  and  also  extensive  dealers 
in  domestic  pocket  cutlery,  and  probably  are  the  very  largest  importers 
of  breech-loading  sUot-guns,  and  also  equally  large  as  dealers  in  the  do- 
mestic article,  enter  this,  our  strong  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  tariff*  bill,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  enormously  the 
duties  on  these  goods,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  entirely  pro- 
hibitory, as  to  be  unreasonable,  entirely  out  of  line,  and  so  radical  in 
its  character  as  in  our  opinion  to  be  unworthy  of  favorable  considera- 
tion for  a  moment.  Nearly  all  the  cheap  grades  of  pocket  cutlery  tiiat 
are  sold  in  this  country,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dozens, 
are  imported  from  England  or  Germany,  very  few,  if  any,  being  made 
in  this  country  ;  and  in-breechloading  shot-guns,  the  great  majority  of 
the  low-priced  guns,  in  fact,  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  cheap  grsules 
of  breech  loading  shot-guns,  are  imported,  and  there  is  no  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country. 

To  increase  the  duties  on  these  goods,  as  proposed  by  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  is,  in  our  opinion,  unwise,  uncalled  for,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community  and  the  whole 
country.  We  therefore  enter  this  our  earnest  protest  against  the  same, 
and  trust  that  it  may  have  some  influence  in  preventing  the^passage  of 
that  bill. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company,  by  E.  0.  Simmons,  president; 
Hilyer  Hardware  Company,  per  J.  Hilyer,  president;  A.  F. 
Shopleigh  Hardware  Company,  per  A.  F.  Shopleigh,  presi- 
dent ;  Witte  Hardware  Company,  Otto  H.  Witte,  president ; 
B.C.  Meacham  Arms  Company,  by  E.  C.  Meacham,  president; 
C.  &  W.  McCkan ;  CfUUth  &  Byrne  Hardware  Company, 
per  David  W.  Caruth,  president. 
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COAL-TAR  COLORS  AND  DYES. 
STAxisMENT  OF  WM.  PIGKHARDT  &  KUTTEOFF. 

•  New.  Yoek,  November  28, 1888. 

There  are  now  established  in  this  country  three  factories  for  produc- 
ing ^^  altramarine  blue.''  They  are  all  situated  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  tbis  city.  There  were  employed  in  them  during  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  162  men  all  told,  of  whom  150  were  common  laborers 
and  12  foremen,  engineers,  and  chemists. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  are  $1.25  to  $1.30  a  day;  those  to  the 
foremen  and  engineers  range  from  $2  tx)  $3  a  day. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine  blue  a  series  of  grades  in  qualities 
is  produced.  They  are  carefully  separated  or  sorted  on  account  of 
shades  of  color,  durability,  and  other  essential  properties.  It  is  very 
largely  used  or  consumed  in  the  cotton  and  paper  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

The  quantity  of  ultramarine  blue  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  ao,  1886,  amounted  to  1,060,547^  pounds ;  value,  $98,613;41 ; 
the  duty  collected  on  it  (5  cents  a  pound)  was  $53,027.38.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  J.une  30, 1887,  it' amounted  to  647,372  pounds ;  value, 
$62,535;  the  duty  collected  on  it  (5  cents  a  pound)  was  $32,369.10. 

The  average  valiii-  i>f  tbin  iuiport^  blue  was  nearly  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  duty  rated  over  -  ^  'r-^>r  ;  . :  t  tiis  was,  of  course,  on  the  finest  grailes 
only;  none  else  coi  >  h  d.    The  great  bulk,  for  general  con- 

sumption, is  sold  in  rmra^H'  mr  -p  uents  a  pound  and  in  this  country  for 
9  and  10  cents.    All  thnt  whn  ]i  us  ^old  for  lower  prices  is  adulterated. 

There  are  five  et^tabllshmeiit^  engaged  in  producing  coal-tar  dyes  in 
this  country;  four  (^f  tht^m  aro  locat^  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
one  in  New  Jersey .  f  here  were  employed  in  them  during  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  137  men  all  told,  of  whom  115  were  common  laborers, 
and  22  forismen,  engineers,  and  chemists. 

The  average  wages  p^id  to  the  laborers  are  nearly  $1.25  a  day ;  those 
to  the  foremen  and  engineers  range  from  $2  to  $3  a  day. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  value  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States,  but  as  all,  or  certainly  nearly  all,  the 
color-yielding  raw  materials  for  these  dyes  are  imported,  some  ap- 
proximate estimate  may  be  formed  by  the  values  of  the  importations 
of  them.  They  amounted,  on  all  preparations  of  coal-tar  not  (lyes,  in 
the  year  1886,  to  $54,591 ;  in  1887,  to  $48,616 ;  on  arseniate  of  aniline, 
in  the  year  1886  to  $15,424 ;  in  1887,  to  $20,94:; ;  on  aniline  oil,  crude, 
in  the  year  1886,  to  $101,251 ;  in  1887,  to  $98,983. 

Some  of  this  aniline  oil  is  used  without  being  firstly  converted  into  a 
dye  for  producing  black  on  cotton  fabrics.  The  quantities  used  for  this 
purpose  amount  to  abouir  one-quarter  of  the  importations  and  must  be 
deducted  from  the  above  amounts. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparison  I  will  also  state  the  value 
oftheimportedcoal-tardyes,inclu8iveof  artificial  alizarine.  It  amounted, 
in  the  year  1886,  to  $1,972,879 ;  in  1887,  to  $1,897,561 ;  and  anilne  salts, 
used  for  dyeing  and  printing  black,  amounted  in  the  year  1886  to 
$100,017 ;  in  1887,  to  $74,187. 

These  artificial  coal-tar  dyes  are  almost  all  manufactured  in  Europe. 
Every  European  manufacturing  establishment  of  this  kind  has  its 
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agent,  or  personal  representative  in  this  country.  The  prices  wliirh 
rule  here  are  iu  parity  with  those  ruling  in  Euro]> ',  plus  the  imp^irt 
taxes.  The  competition  in  them  is  exceedingly  keen  aiui  siiarp,  and  iu 
this  country  there  does  not  exist  a  single  instance  of  a  monopoly  for 
any  of  these  dye-stuffs,  even  where  letters  patent  have  been  granted  for 
some.  They  are  now  generally  applied  in  the  industrial  arts  on  s^ccouut 
of  cheapness,  easy  mode  of  application,  and  9th er  essential  properties. 

Prior  to  the  year  1860,  almost  all  dye-stuffs  used  by  our  manafact* 
nrers  were  of  vegetable  origin,  and  in  a  more  or  less  natural  or  crude 
state.  ' 

When  the  old  tariff  laws  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
were  about  all  enumerated  on  the  free  list. 

As  the  state  of  the  arts  advanced  and  improvements  were  made 
therein,  the  tariff  laws  were  amended  to  meet  such  improvements,  and 
there  will  be  found  in  the  various  revisions  of  the  tariff  laws  mau^^  new 
dyestuffs  either  as  additions  to  the  free  list,  or  enumerated  at  very  low 
rat^s  of  duty,  notably  such  as  were  generally  and  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  cotton  fabrics  as  calico,  prints,  ginghams,  Turk(\v 
red  cloth  and  yarns,  tickings,  awnings,  eto.,  namely,  aniline  oil  and 
aniline  salts,  for  blacks ;  artificial  alizarine^  a  substitute  for  madder  and 
its  extracts ;  garancine  and  natural  alizarine,  for  reds,  pinks,  yellows, 
lilacs,  purples,  chocolates,  browns,  blacks,  eto. 

Our  present  tariff  laws  ought  to  be  amended  or  framed  in  conformity 
with  the  present  state  of  the  arts. 

Under  such  considerations  all  the  dvf  ^^lutV^,  colors,  mordants,  and 
assistants  used  in  the  industrial  arts  <'i^k'^y^^JilA^  '^'''<^  Ilvoiu  taxation,  or 
where  an  exception  should  be  deemed  |H)>^^^J||lis^iax  should  in  all  c;i<c\s 
be  very  light;  whether  they  are  of  vri;i^;|^te^j^ mineral  origin,  a  dis- 
crimination ought  not  to  prevail.  4  miii^ 


MOROCCO. 
STATEMENT  OF  ADAMS  &  KEEK. 

Philadelphia,  December  5, 1888. 

As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Adams  <S:;  Ileen,  and  of  the  Mannf;ict- 
urers'  Olub  of  Philadelphia,  I  wish  \o  call  your  attention  to  the  Senate 
tariff  bill  as  relates  to  our  business. 

The  morocco  industry  (which  consists  of  leather  made  from  goat  and 
sheep  skins)  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 

Several  manufacturers  have  <;1osed  up  their  factories,  and  have  no 
prospects  ahead  for  opening  them,  all  on  account  of  the  extreme  low 
rates  which  are  placed  on  goat  and  sheep  skins,  which  are  tanned  and 
finished,  and  I  might  remark,  that,  although^we  are  few  in  number,  yet 
we  can  manufacture  all  the  momcco  that  the  country  .needs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ladies'  and  children's  shoe«,  and  not  alter  the  retail  price 
of  the  shoe.  It  is  really  urgent  that  the  manufactuters  should  bo  pro 
tected  by  ^  higher  tiiriff,  and  not  let  the  whole  trade  drift  into  the 
hands  of  the  importers  (about  twenty  in  number,  and  who  employ  no 
hands),  and  besides,  have  the  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  by 
home  labor. 

We  should  like  to  have  not  less  than  25  cent  per  pound  oh  the  tanned 
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and  unfinished  goat  and  sheep  skins.  This  would  be  a  specific  duty, 
and  wonkl  avoid  all  undervaluations  on  this  class  of  stock. 

In  reference  to  the  tanned  and  finished  goat  and  sheep  skins  (which 
has  double  the  amount  of  labor  tbat  the  tanned  and  unfinished  bas)^  we 
would  like,also^to  have  a  specific  duty  on  these,  and  would  suggest 
placing  a  duty  of  at  least  (5  per  dozen,  thus  avoiding  undervaluations, 
and' would  be  equivalent  to  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  we  ask  for  is  no  more  than  what  is  just  to  the  employer  and 
to  the  employ^.  For  the  last  few  years,  with  all  the  advantage  of  cap- 
ital and  machinery,  etc.,  we  have  been  unable  to  net  simple  interest  in 
our  business. 

The  honorable  Senator  Allison,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee, 
has  in  his  possession  full  information  in  rej^ard  to  this,  and  when  the 
bill  comes  up  for  consideration  wo  trast  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  give  us  what  we  want.  Contracts  are  being  placed  in  Europe 
now  for  thousands  of  dozens  of  these  goods,  every  dozen  of  which  could 
and  should  be  made  here,  at  no  advance  in  price  to  the  consumer  of  the 
shoes,  giving  them  fully  as  good  an  article  in  every  respect,  and  giving 
employment  to  numbers  of  men  now  out  of  employment. 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 
STATEMENT  OF  WHOLESALE  HAEDWAEE  ASSOCIATION. 

Deosdibeb  6, 1888. 

We  beg  to  submit  for  yonr  consideration  the  accompanying  analysis 
of  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  affecting  pocket  cutlery,  breech-loiuling  shot- 
guns, and  table  cutlery. 

Under  a  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  the  American  pocket-knife 
manufacturers  have  increased  their  production  so  that  now,  according 
to  their  own  statements,  they  are  making  about  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Under  a  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff*  prior  to  1860  and  a  35  percent. 
ad  valorem  tariff  since  that  year,*the  American  table  cutlery  manu- 
flEUSturers  have  so  increased  their  production  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  they  have  virtually  had  the  United  States  market  all  to  them- 
selves, only  a  very  few  of  the  very  fine  grades  being  imported. 

Under  a  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  the  American  manufacturers 
of  breech  loading  guns  have  made  and  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  best 
grades  of  guns  for  this  market  for  years  past. 

We  do  not  know  what  representations  have  influenced  the  proposed 
rates,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  furnish  us  with  particu- 
lars of  any  arguments  that  may  have  been  submitted  in  favor  of  the 
immense  and  astouudiug  increase  of  duties  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Wo  are  very  desirous  of  making  opposing  arguments  against  any  in- 
crease of  the  tariff'  rastes  on  cutlery  and  guns,  and  beg  you  will  do  us 
the  favor  to  appoint  an  early  day  when  we  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  before  your  committee. 
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POCKET  CUTLERY. 

The  preseut  tatiff  in  50  per  cent,  advolerm.    The  Seuate  bill  proposes  50  cents  per 
dozen  blades,  and  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem,  and  figures  ont  as  follows : 
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BBEECH-LOADING  GUNS. 


TbL^  pro^bDt  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     The  Senate  bill  proposes  $10  per 
g4iii  ftjul  UTi  pur  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  fi^^nres  out  as  follows : 
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TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent*,  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  bill  propoHes  20  ceiitn  per 
dozen  on  knives  costing  under  $1  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  when  costinti;  between 
$1  and  $3,  91  per  dozen  when  costing  between  $:)  and  93,  and  $2  per  dozen  when  cost- 
ing more  than  $8  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  tignres  out 
as  follows : 


per  gross. 

Advalo. 
rem  rate. 

Foreign 

ooat 
per  gross. 

Ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

Foreign 
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60 
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70 

The  above  are  the  popular  large  selling  grades,  and  none  of  these  grades  have  been 
imported  for  many  years  under  a  tariff  of  35  per  ceo  t.,  and  really  could  not  be  imported 
under  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent.    In  fact  some  are  being  exported.    ' 


per  gross. 

Advalo- 
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SO 
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50 

A  very  few  of  these  higher  grades  are  importeo^  principally  ivory  and  pearl  handles, 
costing  from  |96  to  $240  per  gross. 
The  sale  of  the  higher  'grades  is  comparatively  very  limited. 


^ETAL  SCHEDULE. 

CntCULAS  FROM  THE   HATIOHAL  AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION 
07  lEOH  AVD  STEEL  WOBEXSS  07  THE  XIHITED  STATES. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  14, 1888. 

Deae  Sib  :  We  respectfully  ask  you  to  sabmit  to  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress the  following  statement  of  the  importations  of  iron  and  steel  for 
tho-year  ending  June  30, 1887,  and  it«*  relation  to  labor.  The  quanti- 
ties imported  are  of  various  grades,  and  the  calculations  made  are  fcir 
the  number  of  men  that  could  have  been  employed  in  and  about  our 
rolling-mills  had  that  amount  of  iron  and  steel  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

The  items  have  been  taken  from  the  Keport  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation for  1887.  It  has  been  estimated  as  near  as  could  be  done  to  give 
a  fair  average  of  the  number  of  men  in  each  item  that  it  would  require 
directly  at  the  furnaces  and  trains  of  rolls  to  make  the  amount  of  iron 
and  steel,  as  enumerated  in  the  following  clause : 

First-^'The  amount  of  scrap  imported  was  261,268  tons.  If  this 
amount  had  not  been  brought  over,  and  had  been  made  out  of  pig-iron 
into  muck  bar  in  our  mills  it  would  have  given  employment  to  about 
1,740  puddlers  and  helpers,  each  day  of  three  hundred  days  in  a  year. 
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It  would  also  have  given  employment  to  many  others  at  the  mack  rolls 
rolling  it  into  bars  before  it  could  be  used  at  the  tinisliing  trains  and 
worked  into  Muished  product  ready  for  the  market.  The  number  of 
men  herein  specified  does  not  include  the  miners  of  ore  and  coal,  or 
those  employed  at  blast  farnaceSf  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.,  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  this  material. 

Second. — Bar  and  structural  iron  and  steel,  also  billets,  slabs,  blooms, 
and  ingots  imported  during  the  year  amounted  to  about  276,000  tons. 
This  would  have  given  employment  to  at  least  1,000  men  per  day  in 
ami  about  steel  mills  in  getting  it  in  shape  for  the  different  departments 
that  make  it  ready  for  the  market,  or  into  a  merchantable  article. 
Again,  it  would  require  and  give  employment  to  1,500  men  working  in 
the  iron  mills  in  which  the  iron  and  steel  is  reworked  and  made  into  a 
finished  article.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  1,000  already  mentioned. 

Third. — The  importation  of  cotton  ties,  hoops,  bands,  and  scrolls  of 
iron  and  steel  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  19,800  tons.  This  amount 
would  have  given  employment  to  250  men  per  day,  at  three  hundred 
dnys  per  year. 

The  cotton  ties  especially  have  given  cause  to  considerable  trouble 
among  the  men  employed  in  mills  making  a  specialty  of  cotton  ties. 
Because  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent,  we  have  almost  every  year 
to  contend  with  a  reduction  in  the  price  per  ton  of  the  imported  article 
that  caused  prices  to  be  established  here  from  which  the  American  man- 
ufacturer and  workingman  suffered  alike.  The  Mills  bill  provides  that  cot- 
ton ties  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  We  positively  object,  as  such  action 
will  deprive  our  workmen  of  the  opportunity  of  making  the  limited 
amount  of  cotton  ties  they  now  make,  and,  in  addition,  it  will  very  ma- 
terially injure  our  hoop-iron  tiade.  When  cotton  ties  were  admitted 
under  a  specific  duty,  the  unit  of  value  was  a  fraction  over  2  cents  per 
pound.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  ad  valorem  rate,  the  unit  of  value 
has  declined  every  year,  until  now  it  is  1-^  cents  per  pound. 

Fourth. — Plates,  sheets,  and  corrugated  iron  and  steel  were  imported 
in  various  forms,  amounting  to  about  23,300  tons.  That  amount  would 
have  given  work  to  300  men  each  day  of  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  and,  as  already  stated,  to  many  others  in  preparing  the  ma- 
terial from  which  sheets  and  plates  are  manufactured.  Sheet  hteel, 
we  understand,  has  been  imported  during  the  past  year  at  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  We  claim  that  this  is  a  gross  injustice  on  our  steel  workers, 
as  the  duty  on  sheet-steel  should  be  no  less  than  that  on  sheet  iron  of  the 
same  sizes.  We  claim  that  ad  valorem  rates  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  lists  of  imports,  as  it  admits  of  undervaluations  and  fraud.  You 
need  no  further  proof  of  this  thiln  the  fact  that  30-gauge  sheet-iron  is 
admitted  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  heavier  gauges,  yet  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter. 

Fifth. — Wire  rods,  nails,  screws,  and  wire  in  various  shapes,  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  about  150,000  tons.  This  amount  would  have 
given  employment  to  at  least  3,700  men  per  year. 

fifw?^^.— Nuts,  washers,  bolts,  and  railway  fishplates,  or  splice-bars, 
steel  fire  for  railway  purposes,  including  hinge-iron  and  tubes  of  steel 
were  imported  to  the  amount  of  about  50,000  tons,  to  manufacture  which 
800  men  would  have  been  employed  three  hundred  days  in  a  year,  had 
such  been  manufactured  in  this  country  instead  of  abroad. 

The  number  of  men  that  could  have  been  steadily  employed  here  in 
making  the  above  amount  of  products,  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  can  be  readily  estimated..  Therefore,  should  the  Mills 
bill  pass,  which  provides  for  a  still  further  reduction  of  duties  on  iron 
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anc^  steel,  it  wpnld  certainly  augment  tbe  importations  of  sach  mflmifact- 
ared  articles,  and  would  therefore  cause  more  idleness  and  suffering 
among  the  working  classes,  who  have  already  been  affected  since  the 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

There  was  also  Imported  over  49,500  tons  of  iron  and  steel  rails. 
The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  take  off  of  the  present  duty  $6  per  ton,  thereby 
leaving  the  duty,  only  $11  per  ton.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  that  was  imported,  such  a  reduction  as  proposed  by  the  bill 
would  have  a  tendency  to  still  further  increase  importations,  and  would 
be  the  cause  of  throwing  hundreds  of  more  men  into  idleness  that  are 
merely  getting  a  living  now  in  the  mills  manufacturing  rails. 

The  49,500  tons  would  have  given  at  least  500  men  employment  for 
the  entire  year,  in  addition  to  those  producing  the  material  to  make  the 
same  int6  rails. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  we  have  dealt  with  none  in  a  numerical 
sense,  except  those  directly  employed  in  and  about  rolling-mills  and 
steel  works.  We  hav«  not  included  the  millions  who  are  benefited  by 
the  product  of  our  labor,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  the  farmer.  Our  hard- 
earned  earnings  ramify  through  them  all — the  grocer,  butcher,  baker, 
broker,  lawyer,  insurance  agent,  real  estate  agent,  banker,  merchant, 
in  fact  every  kind  of  business  derives  a  benefit  from  the  brawn  and 
muscle  of  the  physical  laborer,  and  any  reduction  therefrom  means  a 
corresponding  reduction  all  around. 

Again,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manufaotnre  of  tinned 
plates. 

The  Mills  bill  places  tin-plate  on  the  free  list  Whatever  professions 
of  friendship  and  partiality  to  American  labor  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  may  have  made,  this  act  of  theirs  in  placing  tin- 
plate  on  the  free  list  clearly  indicates  their  real  intentions  of  ultimate 
free  trade.  It  is  an  act  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  British 
capital  ^nd  labor,  securing  to  them  a  monopoly  of  tin-plate  manufacture 
needed  to  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  American  people.  It  is  an 
act  that  implies  the  inability  of  American  labor  to  produce  tin-plates, 
or  that  it  is  better  to  employ  British  labor  at  low  wages  to  supply  us 
with  tin-plate  rather  than  permit  the  same  to  be  done  by  home  labor  at 
reasonable  wages. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  enter  here  into  the  history  of  the 
tin-plate  question  in  this  country.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  although  stren- 
uous attempts  were  made  between  1872  and  1878  to  establish  tin-plalke 
manufacture  in  this  country,  all  failed  for  lack  of  proper  encouragement 
by  the  Government.  A  protective  tariff  was  never  enforced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  tin-plate  manufacture  here. 

British  manufacturers,  though  possessing  a  monopoly  of  tin-plate 
manufacture  since  1720,  never  supplied  cheap  tin-plates  to  this  coun- 
try until  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plates  were  made  here.  In  1875 
we  had  four  tin-plate  works  in  operation  in  this  country.  Prices  of 
British  trn-plates  were  very  high  up  to  that  date.  Quoting  from  the 
Iron  Age,  we  find  the  prices  to  have  been,  in  1873,  for  ordinary  coke 
grades,  $12  per  box,  and  for  charcoal  grades  $14.75  pt  r  box.  A  box 
contained  112  sheets  of  14  by  20  and  weighed  about  112  pounds,  it 
was  the  high  prices  that  had  existed  up  to  this  time  that  tempted 
American  capital  to  undertake  tin-plate  manufacturing.  The  duty  at 
that  time  was  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1875  the  duty  was  mawle 
specilli*,  i.o  cents  per  pound,  but  it  was  only  a  low  revenue  duty, equal 
to  about  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  British  manufacturers,  finding 
that  the  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plates  in  this  country  were  sue- 
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cessful,  rapidly  reduced  prices,  and,  by  the  aid  of  cbeap  labor  and  a 
low  tariff  in  1878,  completely  throttled  the  young  American  industxy. 
Since  this  littlb  episode  took  place  we  have  had  an  era  of  low  prices 
and  an  extremely  poor  quality  of  tin-plates. 

As  workingmen  we  reason  that  if  British  manufacturers  were  enabled 
to  throttle  this  young  industry  by  the  aid  of  a  low  revenue  tariff,  that 
the  same  results  would  follow  in  bars,  sheets,  structpral,  and  all  other 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  manufaetuie,  had  we  not  a  protective  duty. 

The  low  revenue  tariff  on  tin-plates,  which  also  includes  terne-plat/es, 
has  furthermore  been  very  injurious  to  our  sheet  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try. For  several  years  the  imported  tin  and  teriie  plates  have  been 
steadily  displacing  home  productions  of  sheets  of  the  finer  grades, 
particularly  galvanized  and  leaded  sheets,  in  several  directions.  In  the 
roofijig  business  the  quantity  of  home-produced  sheet  iron^as  fallen 
off  within  the  last  six  yeata  nearly  one-half.  If  these  results  have  fol- 
lowed from  a  low  tariff,  what  may  we  expect  to  follow,  in  the  wake  of 
free  tin-plates  t  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  sheet  iron  and  steel  business  in  ali  the  finer 
grades. 

The  arguments  used  by  a  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  favor  of  free  tin-plates  seem  to  us  very  illogical  and  impracti- 
cable. They  make  but  one  point,  to  wit,  cheaper  cans  to  promote  the 
export  trade  in  canned  goods.  This  is  ridiculous,  as  the  law  now  ))ro- 
vides  a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  off  of  the  duty  to  the  exporter.  The 
remaining  10  per  cent,  aff'ects  the  price  of  a  dozen  three-pound  cans  of 
salmon  about  1  cent.  Just  imagine  an  item  of  1  cent  per  dozen  cans 
of  salmon  giving  the  exporter  such  an  advantage  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket as  would  effectually  overcome  all  competition. 

The  majority  report  does  not  show  that  free  tin-plates  would  be  any 
advantage  to  the  home  consumer  of  canned  goods.  Nor  can  cauners 
expect  any  advantage,  as  the  tax  is  not  paid  by  them,  but  by  the  con- 
sumer of  canned  goods.  For  this  reason  we  fail  to  comprehend  why 
canners  are  agitating  lower  duties  on  tin-plates  or  free  tin-plate43. 

Importers  and  such  large  users  of  tin-plates  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany are  naturally  and  consistently  in  favor  of  free  tin-plates.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  importers  who  are  interested  as  owners  of  the 
tin-plate  works — Benry,  Nash  &  Co.,  Bond  &  Parsons,  Sims  &  Coven- 
try, Taylor  Bros.,  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  others.  We  readily  admit 
that  to  these  free  tin-plates  would  be  quite  an  advantage. 

British  manufacturers  would  also  expect  to  realize  some  benefit  from 
the  free  tin-plates.  For  over  eight  years  they  have  been  constantly 
complaining  of  the  low  price  of  tin-plates  in  the  United  States.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  agitation  for  a  protective  tariff  and  home  produc- 
tion of  tin-plates  has  had  its  moral  effect,  in  a  large  measure  at  least, 
of  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  article  in  our  markets.  Let  free  tra/Ie 
in  tin-plates  be  established  and  the  agitation  in  favor  of  protection  and 
home  production  cease,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  British  manu- 
facturers, finding  themselves  absolutely  masters  of  the  situation,  will  so 
'materially  advance  prices  to  a  point  at  least  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

It  is  therefore  evident  to  our  minds  that  the  real  beneficiaries  of  free 
tin-plates  would  be  the  foreign  producers  of  the  article,  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  importers. 

To  the  American  workingman  and  chief  consumer  no  material  bene- 
fit whatever  would  accrue.  '  n  the  other  hand,  as  wage-earners  our 
workingmen  would  be  greatly  injured.    In  the  name  of  the  iron  and 
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steel  workers  we  therefore  protest  against  the  action  of  the  raajority  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  placing  tin-plates  on  the  free  list 
or  against  any  redaction  in  the  present  duty. 

We  go  further  and  earnestly  petition  Congress  to  seriously  meditate 
as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  a  protective  duty  on  tin-plates,  a  duty 
conuneusurate  with  the  higher  labor  cost  in  this  country;  thus  secur- 
ing employment  to  American  labor  in  the  production  of  tin-plates  at 
wages  in  harmony  with  those  now  existing  in  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factories. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  demonstrating  this  matter  we  submit  here- 
with ,a  cost-sheet  showing  comparative  cost  of  production  of  tin-plates 
in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  We  have  taken  great  care  in  pre- 
paring this  cost-sheet,  and  as  it  id  a  new  feature  in  the  presentation  of 
this  subject  we  hope  you  will  give  it  careful  study  and  consideration. 

The  effect  of  placing  a  protective  duty  on  tin-plate  will  not  have  the 
effect,  as  some  people  argue,  of  raising  the  price  in  propoitiou  to  the 
increase  in  duty.  The  increase  in  price  will  be  really  immaterial.  It 
should  be  observed  that  under  our  present  system  of  having  all  our  tin- 
plates  manufactured  abroad  that  a  large  expenseis  incurred  between 
manufacturer  and  consumer.  This,  with  home  production,  would  be 
absorbed  in  higher  wages  to  labor. 

The  value  at  the  port  of  export  of  the  tin-plates  imported  duringthe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was  $16,883,813.  The  average  price 
of  tin-plates  for  last  year,  paid  by  the  American  consumers,  not  includ- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  a  few  other  large  corporations,  was 
atmut^Oj^o  cents  per  pound.  Our  total  importation  for  last  year  would 
thus  indicate  a  value  of  nearly  $30,000,000. 

The  cost  of  production  of  the  tin-plates,  according  to  the  cost-sheet 
we  submit,  would  be  $15,877,623  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country 
$28,267,982.  1  his  indicates  that  with  home  production  the  price  to  the 
consumer  would  be  advanced  but  very  little  over  present  rates. 

The  advantages  to  the  home  market,  however,  would  be  immense. 
The  total  wages  paid  to  British  labor  in  the  production  of  tin-plates 
imported  last  year  was  about  $8,991,468.  American  wages  for  same 
amount  of  work  would  be  $20,352,875. 

This  incrt^ase  in  employment  furnished  to  labor  would  more  than  re- 
move the  glut  in  the  labor  market.  It  would  create  such  a  demand  for 
labor  as  to  give  employment  to  every  idle  iron  and  steel  worker  in  the 
country. 

It  would  also  stimulate  labor  in  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  ore, 
coke,  limestone,  and  other  materials.  The  254,751  gross  tons  of  tin 
plates  represent : 

Tin pounds..  25,000,000 

Tallow  or  palm  oil do . . .  12, 000, 000 

Sulphnrio  aoid do . . .  35, 000, 000 

Lumber feet..  11,000,000 

Fire-brick,   clay,  oils,   and    lubricants,, 
hemp,  etc. 

It  would  require  sixty-eight  large  works  of  five  trains  of  rolls  each, 
involving  an  outlay  of  over  $30,000,000  capital  and  giving  employment 
to  about  24,000  workmen  in  the  rolling-mills  alone,  who  would  earn  at 
least  $12,000,000  per  annum. 


Iron  ore tons..  870,000 

Limestone do...  .300,000 

Coal  and  coke do.   .  1,800,000 

Pig-iron do  ...  3(50,000 

Lead pounds..  5,000,000 
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Comparaiite  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  black  plates  of  ordinary  quality  in  iron  or  «*«!  at 
a  B'elsh  iin-piate  workSf  and  the  like  at  an  American  tvorkSj  at  wage  rates  paid  in  each 
country, 

[In  Great  Britain  there  are  93  works,  with  a  capacity  of  376  mills  or  4  mills  to  each  works.    English  , 
works  make  30  Iwxcs  per  day ;  Welsh  works  35  and  40  boxes.    Weekly  average  per  mill— 11  tarns— 
400  boxes.     Total  for  4  mills,  1,600  boxes  per  week,  or  80,000  boxes  in  a  year,  17  boxes  to  the  ton.] 


English 
rates. 


American 
rates. 


English 
earnings. 


American   C-*?^^ 
eammgs.    England. 


Cost  per 
hoxm 
United 
States. 


BLACK-PLATB  DBPARTMXKT. 

Steel  or  iron  bar per  ton 

Holler  (A) per  box 

Catcher do.-.. 

Doubler do 

Fumaceman do — 

Opener do — 

Shearer  and  a«sistants|(B) do  — 

Annealers  (B) do — 

Pickling,  patent  process  in  England  .. 
Cold-roUing  room : 

Oreman 

Boys  rolling 

Catching 

Greasing 

Attending 

On  contract  work  10«.  ($2.40)  per  100 

boxes  in  Ensland 

One  man  weighing  black  plate 

Doubters,  handlers,  32  cents' per  100 
boxes. 

FiiM  tubers,  40  cents  per  100  boxes 

Two  men  assorting  in  annealing  room 

Foreman  and  roll  tnmer 

MaHon  (brick-layer) 

Blacksmith 

Ilelner , 

M  i  1 1  Wright  for  repairs 

Watchman 

Tw«»  cugineers,  each 

Two  helpers,  each 

Oiu;  man  wheeling  shearings 

Suu«lay  repairs,  castings,  brick,  clay, 


$24.60 
.065 
.025 
.055 
.05 
.015 
.023 
.038 
.036 


$38.00 
.23 


.11 
.10 
.05 
.11 
.12 
.17 


$2.27p.d. 
.87p.d. 
1.92p.d. 
1.75p.d. 
.  52  p.  d. 
6.44p.d. 
10. 13  p.  d. 


$a05p.d. 

3."85p."dV 
3.50p.d. 
1.75p.d. 

30.  80  p.  d. 

3-2. 00  p.  d. 


7. 20  p.w. 
.40p.d. 
.28p.d. 
.20p.d. 
.28  p.  a. 


25. 00  p.w. 

l.25p.d. 

l.lOp.d. 

.75p.d. 

1.10p.d. 


.024 


.09 


1.00p.d. 


2. 00  p.  d. 


.07 
.06 


.02 
.015 


elf . 


SuljK  acid,  c  £5,  or  hydrochloric,  c  £3, 
per  ton.  1  cH,  8H...  

Coal  for  boilers,  annealing  and  mill,  30 
ions  per  day 

Aiineaiing  pots  and  stands 


Total 

Credit  shearings,  20  ponnds  per  box  .. 

Net  cost  per  box  of  black  plate. 

TIKKfXQ  DEPARTMBIfT. 

Tinman,  35  boxes  per  day  . .  .per  box. . 

Wa^hraan,  35  boxes  per  day do. . . . 

Gixniso  boy,  35  boxes  per  day.  ..do.... 
Braniiing,  $1.44  per  100  boxes. 

Di4«tinii,  $1.08  per  100  boxes 

One  ii.an,  wheeling  plates  and  lighting 

fires 

As.Hort^rs: 

First  hand 

Two  second  hands 

Keckoning 

Boxing  and  branding  boxes,  $1.38  per 

100  l>oxes 

Fovojnan  of  tin  bouse 

Hritlv -layer for  repairing  pot« , 

Sioif  h  and  ma<;hinl8t 

Helper ... 

St  ore-keeper 

Laborer,  attending  to  fire 

Koy,  driving  Mmall  engine 

Lumber,  boxes  for  packing  plates  . . . 
Stoves,  nails,  homp,  skins,  brnahes, 


eUi. 


.80p.d. 
14. 40  p.w. 
].44p.d. 
].32p.d. 

.  72  p.  d. 
»1.44p.d. 

.72p.d. 
1. 20  p.  d. 

.  84  p.  d. 

.80p.d. 


2.00p.d. 
25. 00  p.w. 
3. 00  p.  d. 
2.  75  p.  d. 
1. 50  p.  d. 
8. 00  p.  d. 
1. 25  p.  d. 
2. 50  p.  d. 
1.  75  p.  d. 

i.eop.d. 


.06 
.06. 
.02 

.025 


.12 
.12 
.04 

.05 


2. 10  p.  d. 

2. 10  p.  d. 

.  70  p.  d. 


.  80  p.  d. 

1.40p.  d.' 

1. 32  p.  d. 

.40p.d. 

1.90  p.  d. 

14.4Cp.w. 

1.44  p.  d. 

1.32p.d. 

.72p.  d. 

.80p.d. 

.80p.d. 

.  32  p.  d. 


4.  20  p.  d. 
4. 20  p.  d. 
1.40p.d. 


1.25p.d. 

2. 80  p.  d. 

2.  G5  p.  d. 

.  80  p.  d. 

2. 80  p.  d. 
25. 00  p.w. 
3. 00  p.  a. 
2.75p.rt. 
l.SOp.d. 

i.eop.d. 

1. 25  p.  d. 
.  65  p.  d. 


$1,447 
.065 
.025 
.055 
.05 
.015 
.023 
.038 
.036 


$2,235 
.23 


.024 
.004 


.007 
.006 
.009 


.013 
.006 


.022 

..02 

.08 

.136 
.015 


2. 11*5 
.10 


.06 
.06 
.02 

.025 

.003 


.011 
.002 


.014 
.009 


.007 
.08 


Note.— (A)  The  "roller"  pajs  the  ' 
mills  in  both  countries. 


catcher"  iu  the  United  States. 


.04  .54 

(B)  Paid  for  product  of  four 
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Campara^ve  con  oj  tM  manufacture  of  black  plates  of  ordinary  quality  m  iron  or  steel  at 
a  Welsh  tin-plate  works,  efc— Continued. 


, 

BngHsh 
rates. 

American 
rates. 

English 
earsdngs. 

American 
earnings. 

Cost  per 

box  In 

England. 

Cost  per 
box  m 
United 
8Utt». 

Tnmiifo  DBPARTinDrr— oontinoed. 

\irAlii1i  fliiT   Aflld  nrnAAnii -_. 

$0.04 

Palm-oil  flnx.  li  nonnda 

$6,167 

Cold  fof  meltinS'polA 

.006 
.55 

.005 

Block-tin 'on   American    plates,    8^ 
ptfonds -. 

.70 

Bran  for  oteaninff  niates 

ill 

.01 

Oaiitin  j^fi  for  repftirs  of  tinning*pots  - . . 

.01 

LiAiDD  oil  for  liirbtinff  .  ....     ..... 

*003 

Tinntns  royslty  on  patent  rolls 

.12 

Gener^  cbarges : 

Bankers'  commission ....« 

$2,600 

1,500 

1.500 

760 

500 

400 

U.S. 

$6,000 
1,500 
3,000 
3.500 
1.000 
800 

.089 

Kenti*.  taxe*.  eto 

Manager's  nalary 

Book>Iceei>er ....'. 

Pay  and  yield  clerk 

Genf>ral  clerk  .....#. ......^..r.... 

7,150 

12,80a 

.16 

Total 

3.135 
.08 

5.25 

Credit  copperas  and  tin  scruff 

.  12 

Net  cost  of  one  box  L  C.  plates, 
Uby20 

3.055 

5.13 

We  conld  elaborate  on  this  subject  still  more,  ont  wo  feel  that  we  are  encroaching 
upon  yonr  valnable  time.  What  is  herein  given  we  can  substantiate.  Our  people 
are  no  theorists  in  their  line.  They  are  men  who  by  dint  of  hard  physical  labor  (labor 
that  has  made  it  possible  to  encircle  this  country  with  a  comx^lete  net- work  of  iron 
and  st«el),  energy,  experience,  siuSering,  and  hardships  have  become  thoroughly  practi- 
cal. Our  condition  ns  workingmen  is  such  that  requires  legislation  fbr  our  belter- 
nieut,  not  for  oar  detriment,  which  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  will  make  posttibio. 
Some  will  argue  that  our  employers  wU  reduce  our  wages  any  way,  even  thongli  the 
tarifi*  remains  as  it  is.  We  ask  you  to  leave  that  to  us,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  Aa  is  customary  in  all  branches  of  business,  even  among  lawyers, 
we  have  our  little  family  quarrels,  but  we  dislike  outsiders  to  interfere  in  the  settle- 
ment thereof. 

We  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  one  when  we  say  that  we  look  upon  this  yearly  agita- 
tion of  the  tariff  as  a  menace  to  our  business,  though,  perhaps,  unintended. 

As  an  organization  we  have  strenuously  and  persistently  opposed  any  concerted 
political  action.  We  never  have  and  do  not  now  owe  allegiance  to  any  political  party. 
We  know  neither  Republicans,  Democrats,  Greenbackers,  Prohibitionists.  Uuicui  Labor, 
or  any  other  known  political  party  in  the  United  States.     Im  the  opening  ceremony 

4*1     Aiii>    }ru\trtk    nitkAf  intra    VA    fm*Ki«1     (<fYiA    inf-mil  n/tf  i/\n    r^F  onvp    oiiI>{aa«-    ^f    a    «%^i:4:...tl 


in  our  lodge  meetings  we  forbid  **the  introduction  of  any  subject  of  a  political 
nature.''  We  simply  quote  this  to  show  that  we  have  never  dabbled  in  politics  as  an 
organization. 


We  have  never  contributed  one  dollar  or  one  cent  toward  electing  or  defeating  any 
party  or  any  man,  and  we  ask  Congress  not  to  force  us  into  that  position  by  passing 
a  bill  that  will  undoubtedly  Jeopardize  our  wages.  While  every  member  in  ou  r  orga  u- 
ization  is  free  to,  and  does,  exercise  his  political  preference,  we'are  protectionists,  and 
have  unanimously  declared  ourselves  such  as  an  organization  at  almost  every  recur- 
ring annual  convention.  ^  '       ' 

All  parties  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  or  against  protection  were  refused 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we  have  no  method  of  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  members  of  Congress  only  in  this  way.  We  therefore  submit  tli  is  state- 
ment through  you,  and  ask  for  it  a  respectful  hearing,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  al- 
lowed through  the  medium  of  protectioL  against  foreign  competition  to  maintain  de- 
cent living  wages. 

Accompanying  this,  please  find  a  copy  of  our  ''scale  of  prices"  for  reference  in 
case  of  dispute. 

Tours,  respectfully,  and  on  behalf  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers, 

[SBAI*.]  William  Weihe,  President. 

William  Martin,  Secretary. 

Hon.  William  McKinlbt,  Jr.,    * 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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TEMPERED  STEEL  WIRE. 

STATEMEIT  OF  WASHBUBH  &  MOBV  MAHUEACTUBIVG  00. 

WoBOEBTEBy  Mars.,  December  5, 1888. 
To  the  Senate  Committee  of  Finance: 

Gentlemen  :  We  observe  in  your  report  to  the  Senate  upon  H.  R. 
bill  No.  9051  that  in  lines  600,  601,  and  602  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  iron  or  steel  wire  valued  at  more  than  10  cents 
per  pound  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  write  to  say  that,  having  had  a  conference  with  a  committee  of 
the  card  clothing  manufacturers,  we  will  be  satisfied  to  have  the  rate 
of  duty  made  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  wire  valued  above  10  cents 
per  i>ound. 

We  desire  to  state  that  besides  tempered  steel  card  wire  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  wires  costing  more  than  10  cents 
per  pound  upon  which  a  no  less  duty  than  35  per  cent,  should  be  im- 
posed, and  this  rate  is  only  reasonable. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Washbubn  &  MoEN  Manupaotubing  Co. 
P.  L.  Moen. 

Presiaent 


TOBACCO. 
STATEMEHT  OF  JOHN  &  CBEAOH  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  5, 1888. 

To  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  ike 
Tariffs  Washington^  D.  C: 

HoNOEED  SiBS :  We  are  importers  of  Havana  leaf  tobacco,  so  called, 
and  that  only,  and  we  see  danger  in  the  construction  that  can  be  put 
upon  a  law  as  reported  in  your  Schedule  P,  viz :  If  any  portion  of  any 
tobacco  imported  in,  etc.,  shall  be  suitable  for  wrapper,  the  entire 
(luantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  such  importation  shall  be  dutiable  as 
wrappers. 

We  import  Eemedios  leaf  tobacco  from  Cuba  for  filler  pur|)08e8  and 
quite  often  a  few  leaves  in  some  hands  can  be  used  to  wmp  a  cigar,  and 
some  smart  one  might  say  that  a  small  portion  was  suitable  for  wrap- 
pers although  not  bought  or  sold  as  such.  As  we  think  you  did  not 
intend  this  possible  injustice  to  Havana  tobacco  imi)orters,  we  hope 
that  you  will  give  us  a  i^earing  upon  these  points,  and  will  you  kindly 
name  a  day  f  We  propose  the  inclosed  draught  as  a  remedy  for  a  threat- 
ened evil : 

All  leaf  tobacco  imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  the 'trade  aa  ''fiUers,''  if  od- 
Htoiiuucd,  20  cents  per  pound  daty  ;  and  if  stemmed,  25  cents. 

All  loaf  tohacx^o  imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  wrappers,  75 
vruiti  per  pound,  if  unatt^mmod  ;  bnt  if  stemmed,  $1  per  pound  duty. 
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CHAIR  CANE. 
8TATEHEHT  OF  THE  FOET  HADISOV  CHAIE  COKPAHT. 

,  FosT  Madison,  Iowa,  October  22, 1888. 

There  are  four  concerns  in  this  coantry  who  import  rattan  abd  make 
chair  cane  from  it — ^two  of  them  in  Few  York  and  two  in  Massachusetts. 
They  have  formed  a  trust,  and  have  pat  the  price  of  chair  cane  ap  from 
$35  per  bale  to  $53  per  bale.  This  they  do  ahder  the  present  tariff. 
Toar  bill  proposes  to  increase  the  protection  afforded  to  this  little  band 
of  robbers.  On  page  120.  paragraph  213,  you  give  them  35  per  cent,  duty 
on  manufactaredcane,  wnich  effectnally  shntsout  all  foreign  competition, 
and  yon  give  them  their  raw  material  free  on  page  184,  line  2416.  Why 
should  the  thousands  of  chair  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  pay 
any  more  to  this  small  eastern  pool  than  they  do,  and  why  should  this 
•pool  have  still  further  protection  t 

The  business  of  importing  rattan  and  manufacturing  it  intb  chair 
cane  requires  special  facilities  for  importing,  owing  to  its  being  so 
light  as  to  make  only  top-loading  for  vessels.  The  machinery  used  is 
of  a  very  fine  kind,  and  kept  a  secret  as  far  as  possible  by  the  few  memr 
bers  of  the  pool  who  use  it :  so  that  they  are  in  an  especially  favorable 
position  to  control  this  market  even  without  any  protection.  They  ship 
manufactured  cane  abroad.  The  little  foreign  cane  which  comes  into 
this  country,  although  poorly  manufactured,  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
the  pool  from  still  further  advancing  prices,  and  your  bill  would  entirely 
shut  this  out  by  raising  the  present  duty  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I 
think  I  can  get  the  names  of  all  the  chair  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  to  sign  a  petition  to  let  in  manufactured  cane/ree,  while  oppos- 
ing it  there  would  only  be  the  four  or  five  members  of  the  chair-cane 
trust. 


TIN  PLATES. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  L.  BACOV  FOSS. 

Jamaica  PLAm,  Mass., 

October  24, 1884. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  much  regret  that  the  report  of  the  Senate  Tariff  Com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  an  advance  of  the  duty  on  tinned  plates,  but 
I  derive  consolation  from  the  suggestion  that  amendments  are  possible. 

The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  manufacturing  and 
handling  the  products  of  tinned  plates,  until  now,  at  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  I  am  compelled  to  a  sorrowful  retrospect,  involving  a  lack  of  in- 
terest, if  not  the  patriotism  of  our  legislators  in  the  past,  in  permitting 
an  industry  fraught  with  so  much  good  to  the  whole  country  as  well  as 
to  large  numbers  of  indiviauals  to  lie  dormant. 

I  can  not  but  regard  the  action  of  Mr.  Secretary  Fessenden  in  his  mis- 
construction of  the  tinned  plate  tariff  act  of  IS  j4  as  the  greatest  out- 
rage upon  our  industries  ever  perpetrated  by  a  member  of  the  Kepnb- 
lican  party. 
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He  died  two  deaths.  He  lost  his  standing  and  his  life.  In  the  id- 
dustrial  walks  of  life  in  the  United  States  but  few  <<do  him  reverence." 
He  was  a  profoand  lawyer  and  statesmany  bat  he  was  not  praicticaL 
He  wronged  the  country  by  this  mistake  more  than  with  all  his  wis- 
dom he  had  benefited  it. 

The  tinned  plate  industry  cries  with  louder  voice  to-day  for  nonrish- 
ment  than  it  did  in*  1864.  In  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the 
question  in  all  the  past  ^'ears,  I  have  never  known  a  single  broad,  an- 
selfish  reason  why  it  should  not  be  edconraged  and  fostered  as  it  so 
righteously  deserves. 

The  importers,  headed  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
T.  B.  Guddington  &  Co.  and  others,  of  New  York  and  the  West,  and 
Messrs.  Fuller,  Dana  &  Fitz,  of  Boston,  should  find  their  greater  in- 
terest in  an  investment  looking  to  the  manufacture  of  tinned  plates, 
rather  than  to  importing  them.  The  authors  of  a  suitable  tariff  to 
make  the  industry  possible,  and  those  who  shall  establish  it,  will  not 
simply  ^'make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before," 
but  they  will  make  thirty  million  blades  grow  where  none  grew  before. 
Tbe  successful  promoters  of  this  industry,  whoever  they  may  be,  will 
live  iu  history  as  live  the  other  great  men  of  this  century.  It  is  a  rare 
oiiportunity  to  achieve  a  great  good  for  our  country  and  an  nndying 
name  for  the  author. 

But  this  industry  should  be  established  in  nothing  less  than  its  en- 
tirety. Its  breadth  should  be  equal  to  our  ability  to  produce.  To  cir- 
cumscribe our  powers  is  to  emasculate  them.  Less  than  the  whole  in- 
dustry can  ]iot  be  a  profitable  one,  or  one  which  shall  warrant  the  needed 
investment. 

If  a  tariff  shall  warrant  the  manufacture  of  the  entire  line  of  tinned 
ami  terne  plates,  even  then  our  neighbors  across  the  sea  will  throw 
every  obstacle,  iu  the  shape  of  sacrificial  prices,  iu  our  way.  They  would 
lose  millions  to  discourage  and  drive  us  from  the  business.  In  this  they 
would  not  succeed.  But  if  they  were  permitted  to  share  our  market 
with  us,  say  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  any  considerable  fraction  of 
our  consumption,  they  would  suffer  every  possible  loss  to  furnish  the 
other  half  when  all  our  efforts  and  all  our  investments  would  be  futile. 

The  public  good  demands  protection  for  the  entire  line  of  coated 
metals,  of  whatever  thickness,  including  30  wire  gauge  and  lighter; 
not  alone  in  the  interest  of  the  plants  and  their  owners,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  every  reputable  worker  of  tinned  and  terne  plates  in  the 
United  States. 

We  can,  with  suitable  protection,*  make  these  goods  of  a  standard 
quality,  suited  to  the  public  wants.  The  household  wants  its  vessels 
made  of  this  (the  American)  standard  quality.  The  builder  wants  his 
roofs  covered  with  terne  plates  of  this  (the  American)  standard  quality. 
The  consumer  of  canned  fruits,  fish,  vegetables,  and  oil  wants  these 
goods  to  reach  him  packed  in  vessels  made  of  this  (the  American) 
standard  quality  of  plates. 

Go  where  I  will,  investigate  as  T  may,  the  consumers  of  these  cheaply 
packed  goods  denounce  the  packing.  Tbe  material  used  for  these 
cans  is  for  England's  profit,  but  for  our  poison. 

Our  ''Cheap  John"  and  England's  ''Cheap  John"  (Bull)  pull  in  an 
even  yoke. 

England's  insidious  indirection  results  in  influencing  far  too  many 
American  newspapers,  American  voters,  and  American  legislators. 
The  Cobden  Club  and  the  Democratic  press  make  it  their  business  to 
pervert  American  interests. 
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The  Bepablican  party  stands  for  American  induHtries.  England, 
the  Gobden  Glnb,  and  the  Democrats  would  subvert  them  to  retain  the 
administration  or  gain  power.  England  exerts  her  influence  for  any 
party  that  will  favor  freedom  of  trade  for  her,  and  supplements  it  with 
moYiey.  But  let  us  not  yield  a  jot.  Yielding  is  our  disgrace,  as  it  was 
the  disgrace  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833. 

The  Bepublican  party  may  not  be  in  power  all  the  time,  but  while  in 
I>ower  let  it  be  American  with  only  American  instincts. 

Whatever  makes  for  England's  interests  in  trade  is  against  our  inter- 
ests. 

I  beg  you  to  favor  an  amendment  that  will  warrant  the  establishment 
of  an  American  industry  in  tinned  and  teme  plates,  and  enable  us  to 
manufacture  the  whole  line  profitably. 

Bespectfully,  yours,  ' 

L.  Bacon  Fobs. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Dubuque  J  Iowa. 


CIGARS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  STBAITOV  &  STOBM. 

New  York,  December  6,  JL888. 

Deab  Sib:  We  telegraphed  you  this  morning  as  follows:  "We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  internal  revenue  on  eigarsshould 
be  entirely  abolished.  It  is  a  needless  oppression  of  a  legitimate  in- 
dustrv.  V  Would  like  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  if  necessary; "  to  which 
we  received  your  reply  that  we  had  better  come  on  at  once. 

We  thank  you  for  your  prompt  response.  It  is  impossible  for  our 
Mr.  Storm  to  come  on  at  once,  and  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  points 
for  your  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  does  not  require  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  tax  on  cigars,  the  continuance  of  the  tax  in  any  amount  is  a 
needless  burden  on  a  legitimate  industry  and  a  restraint  upon  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  workman. 

The  machinery  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  internal-revenue 
laws  and  the  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  officials  over 
an  industry  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  should 
not  be  continued  an  hour  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Why 
should  the  Government  single  out  the  occupation  of  cigar-making  as 
one  that  the  individual  can  not  engage  in  without  first  furnishing  bonds, 
getting  a  license,  and  receiving  a  permit  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernmeut — all  this  in  order  to  follow  quite  an  innocent  occupation  f  The 
workman  an&  his  family  may  starve,  but  he  shall  not  work  unless  the 
conditions  under  the  law  are  all  complied  with,  and  to  the  ordinary 
workman  this  is  impossible. 

It  is  true  the  manufacturers  are  not  a  unit  as  to  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  the  internal  revenue  on, cigars. 

Those  who  oppose  the  repeal  do  so  upon  two  distinct  grounds : 

First.  They  claim  that  the  continuance  of  the  internal-revenue  law  is 
a  protection  to  the  large  factories,  inasmuch  as  the  requirements  of  the 
law  prevent  the  individual  workmen  or  men  with  small  means  from  en- 
gaging in  business  on  their  own  account ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  ex- 
pect by  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  drive  the  workmen  into  factories. 
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Now  this  is  certainly  not  the  function  of  the  Government.    Laws  oaght 
to  be  made  for  an  entire  country  and  not  to  benefit  a  class. 

The  other  plea  that  those  opposing  the  repeal  interpose  is  that  the 
continuance  of  the  internal  revenue  furnishes  a  mestns  by  which  their 
trade  marks  can  be  protected.  This  is  rather  a  roundabout  way  to  ac- 
complish something  that  an  ordinary  or  general  law  on  trade-marks 
would  do  more  effectually.  These  two  are  the  only  excuses  that  the 
manufacturers  offer  for  the  continuance  of  the  internal-revenue  system, 
and  wo  think  that  neither  of  them  rests  uiK)n  a  good  foundation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  as  represented  by  the  union  (which, 
by  the  way,  represents  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number) 
claim  that  if  the  internal  revenue  were  abolished  small  factories  would 
spring  up  all  over  the  country ;  the  individual  workman  would  strike 
out  for  himself,  and  if  the  workmen  were  no  longer  concentrated  in  the 
large  factories,  they  (the  union)  would  lose  their  hold  on  them.  Now, 
if  these  people  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
their  fellow-workmen,  they  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
some  of  them  being  enabled  to  sell  the  product  of  their  own  labor. 

We  scarcely  think  that  an  intelligent  legislator  will  consider  any  of  the 
above  reasons  sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  reve- 
nue law  and  the  hardship  that  it  entails.    Therefore,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  same  be  abolished  and  our  industry  emancipated. 
We  are,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Stbaiton  &  Stobm. 

Hon.  Fbank  Hisoogk, 

Senate  Chamber^  Washingtonj  D.  C 


EMBROIDERIES,  LACES,  ETC. 
STATEMEHT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  OSBOBV. 

Beooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  1, 1888. 

I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  an  argument  on  behalf  of  certain  man- 
ufacturers of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  goods,  under  date  of  July 
18  last. 

That  statement  was  compiled  after  many  conferences  with  the  gentle- 
men interested.  The  most  careful  study  of  all  points  affecting  the  case 
was  made  both  at  my  office  and  at  the  various  mills.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  referred  to,  were  based  upon 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  the  changes. contended  for. 

I  have  been  consulted  by  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill.  The  matter  has  been  fully  consid- 
ered at  various  meetings  held  in  these  rooms. 

The  substitute  distinctly  and  unquestionably  places  the  industries 
in  question  in  a  worse  position  than  they  are  in  under  the  present  law, 
or  than  they  would  be  iu  under  the  proposals  of  the  Mills  bill. 

I  have  carefully  read  the* argument  referred  to,  and  from  its  perusal 
I  scarcely  see  the  necessity  of  addressing  j'ou  further.  However,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  my  clients,  I  will  briefly  point  out  what  is 
absolutel}'  required  to  resuscitate  the  industries  and  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  several  of  the  mills  to  Europe,  the  manufacture  of  the  mer- 
chandise there,  and  its  export  to  this  country. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  refer  yoa  to  my  former  argument,  and  beg  you  to 
make  that  a  part  of  this  communication. 

As  pointed  out  therein,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  as  between 
European  and  American  wages,  on  one  class  of  goods  is  125  percent, 
in  others  it  exceeds  200  per  cent.,  and  in  some  classes  of  help  the  dif- 
ference is  as  between  $5.25  and  $25  per  week. 

The  pay-rolls  have  already  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
and  the  manufacturers  assure  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  wages 
farther. 

In  proposing  a  schedule  of  duties  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against 
adverse  Treasury  rulings,  wrongful  classifications,  undervaluation,  the 
ignorance  of  examiners,  and  the  trickery  resorted  to  by  importers  to 
evade  and  frustrate  the  intentions  of  Congress. 

These  points  have  been  considered  by  the  manufacturers,  and  they 
believe  that  the  language  used  in  the  proposed  tariff  act  should  be  so 
plain  and  specific  that  the  most  ignorant  can  understand  it. 

Ton  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  substitute  proposes  to  increase  the 
duties  on  cotton  yarns,  and  yet  leave  the  duties  on  the  maunfactuped 
goods  at  the  present  rate.  Thus  the  Senate  proposes  to  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  manufacturers,  whereas  the  Mills  bill  would  considerably 
lighten  them. 

Referring  to  No.  323,  on  page  139  of  the  substitute,  and  325,  on  page 
140,  they  can  not  understand  why  cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  etc.,  tlie 
labor  in  which  is  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  mercliaiulise,  and 
in  which  the  grossest  undervaluation  is  practiced,  several  of  them  now 
being  passed  as  '^  hat  trimmings"  at  20  per  centum  ad  valorem,  should 
be  assessed  in  325  at  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  articles 
mentioned  in  323  are  placed  at  45  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

They  respectfully  submit  that  323  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  eDibroiderics,  insert- 
ing, Egyptian  and  Oriental  laoes,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-triiinnin^H,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goriDg,  composed  of  cotton,  ntitcbed  or  other- 
wise wronght  by  machines  worked  by  hand  or  other  power,  and  all  inannfactures  of 
cotton  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatsoever  commer- 
cial nomenclature  or  designation  they  may  be  known,  45  cents  per  x>oaiul,  and  in 
addition  thereto  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Suspenders  and  braces,  which  are  manufactured  of  other  material 
than  cotton,  generally  being  mixed  with  rubber,  and  having  attached 
buckles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metal,  which  prevents  them  bein^ 
made  dutiable  by  weight,  should  be  placed  in  some  other  (laragraph. 

For  the  proper  protection  of  the  manufacturers  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  against  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  manufactured 
of  linen.  They  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  clause  be  ad<led 
to  Schedule  J  of  the  substitute,  otherwise  foreign  manufacturers  will 
use  Imen  instead  of  cotton,  and  they  will  be  imported  under  3*33,  Sched- 
ule J,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem  : 

On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  insert- 
ings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tasseln,  dress- trimmings,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  liuen,  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  stitched  or  otherwise  wronght  by  machines  worked  by  hand 
or  other  power,  and  all  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  linen^  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatnoever  commercial 
nomenclature  or  designation  they  may  be  known,  45  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  360  of  Schedule  K  of  the  substitute  provides  for  the  same  duties 
as  now  exist    I'his  portion  of  the  subject  was  strongly  discussed  in  my 
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argument  of  July  18.  With  the  duties  on  the  yarn  at  the  present  rate, 
it  is  impossible  for  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  Euro^ie- 
ans ;  neveirtheless  the  substitute  proposes  to  increase  the  duty  of  the 
principal  yarn  used  from  24  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Should  the  pro- 
posals of  the  substitute  ever  take  effect,  not  one  cent's  worth  of  the  mer- 
chandise in  question  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

To  enable  the  industry  which  is  now  crippled  to  be  revived  and  con- 
tinued, the  lowest  duty,  considering  the  advance  on. the  yarn,  most  be  a 
specific  one,  entirely,  of  85  cents  per  pound,  or  combination  duties  of 
60  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  clause  sug- 
gested to  meet  all  requirements  is  as  follows : 

Oo  goods  heretofore  known  oomiudrcially  as  HambnrK  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
sertingH,  E^ryptian  and  Oriental  laoes,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  -trimmines,  braids, 
bair-nets,  gimps,  galloous,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hairof  the 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals  is  a  component  material,  60  cents  per  pound  and  40  percent,  ad 
valorem  (or  85  cents  i>er  ponnd). 

No.  376,  Schedule  L  of  the  subs.titute,  is  exceedingly  objectionable. 
Suspenders,  braces,  buttons,  and  ornaments  should  be  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate clause  and  376  reiul  as  follows : 

On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Harobnrff  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
sertings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-trimmings, 
b  aids,  hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  entirely  of  silk,  if  black, 
$3  per|>ound;  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  black  or  partly  colored,  $4  per  pound. 
Composed  of  not  less  quantity  than  one-half  of  silk,  mixed  with  any  other  material, 
if  black.  $2  per  pound ;  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  black  or  partly  colored,  $3  per 
pound. 

The  proposed  duty  of  50  per  cent,  that  being  the  same  as  in  the 
present  tariff  act,  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  may  be  said  to  be  more  so 
in  consequence  of  the  scandalous  frauds  on  the  part  of  importers,  and 
Treasury  rulings,  admitting  so  many  goods  at  20  per  cent.  The  sijeeific 
duties  now  suggested  would  probably  not  amount  to  more  than  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  actual  value  of  the  merchandise,  but  it  would 
prevent  fraudulent  undervaluations,  and  is  the  only  true  system  of  levy- 
ing duties  on  articles  composed  of  silk,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  are 
bought  and  sold  by  weight. 

I  addressed  a  further  communication  to  yon  on  the  subject  of  silk 
chenille.  On  reference  thereto  you  will  find  the  reasons  given  for  the 
necessity  of  the  change  in  duties.  The  manufacturers  desire  me  to  say, 
simply,  that  its  manufacture  has  ceased  in  the  United  States ;  the  ma- 
chines are  lying  idle  and  will  continue  so  unless  they  receive  the  con- 
sideration at  your  hands  they  ask. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  dozen  pieces  weigh  one  pound.  At  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem  the  duty  amounts  virtually  to  nothing ;  the  article 
might  as  well  go  on  the  free  list  at  once.  It  is  being  offered  and  sold 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  at  less  than  8  cents  per  dozen. 

With  the  duty  sufficient  to  give  the  manufacturers  protection  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  in  labor,  its  manufacture  would  rapidly  become 
an  important  industry.  The  rate  of  duty  needful  in  this  case  is  $17  per 
pound.  The  calculations  prove  that  $1G  would  enable  the  importers  to 
control  theeutire  business.    The  following  clause  is  therefore  suggested : 

Chenille,  embroidery,  maonfactured  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  la  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  $17  per  pound. 

The  committee  of  manufacturers  having  the  matter  in  chargainstmct 
me  to  say  that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  calculations  and  give  cdl  in- 
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formation  you  may  require.  Their  business,  in  consequence  Of  the  pres- 
ent uncertain  condition  of  things,  particularly  tlio  publication  of  the 
Senate  substitute,  from  which  they  expected  relief,  is  in  a  demoralized 
condition,  and  they  desire  an  early  indication  of  your  intentions,  so  that 
they  may  know  what  they  have  to  look  forward  to  and  mate  their 
arrangements  accordingly. 


BEADS  AND  BEAD  ORNAMENTS. 

STATEMEJIT  OF  E.  LAUBERT, 

ManufactHrer  ofdreis  and  oloah  trimmings,  buttonSf  eto,,  No.  SS5  East  V2iith  Street. 

New  York,  October,  6, 1888. 

In  the  tariff  bill  nothing  is  said  about  changing  the  rate  of  duty  on 
beads  nor  on  beaded  dress  trimmings,  which,  I  believe,  both  pay  50  per 
cent.  duty. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  this  latter  class  of  goods,  and  having  on  sev- 
eral occasions  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inequality  of  duty  imposed  or 
both  of  these  articles. 

Beads  are  the  raw  material  of  beaded  trimmings,  and  can  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  a  raw  material  even  if  sold  in  retail  stores  as 
those  who  buy  them  can  only  use  thi^m  up  to  ornamenting  dresses,  etc. 
Should  beads,  which  are  usually  imported  in  bunches,  be  entered  free  or 
with  a  light  duty,  if  necessary  to  protect  bead  industries  of  this  country, 
if  there  are  any;  or  should  beails  be  allowed  to  be  imported  loose,  in 
balk,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes  only,  be  considered  as  raw  ma- 
terial and  be  free  or  pay  a  nominal  duty,  thousands  of  females  would 
find  employment  at  making  bead  trimmings,  which  can  not  be  done  as 
long  as  tlie  tariff  remains  as  it  is;  that  is,  50  per  cent,  on  beaded  trim 
mings,  when  the  raw  material  beads  pay  this  same  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

I  feel  confident  that  should  you  bring  this  matter  before  other  manu- 
facturers iu  my  line  they  would  fully  indorse  my  suggestions. 


SCISSORS  AND  SHEARS. 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBEET  H.  SETMOUB, 
Henrjf  Seymour  Cutlery  Company,  manufacturers  of  shears,  scissors,  and  shcejy-shears, 

HOLYOKB,  Mass.,  October  29, 1888. 
My  DEAR  Mb.  Aldbioh:  Your  kind  favor  of  the  13th  was  duly 
received. 

I  now  tkke  pleasure  in  sending  you  statements  of  sheep-shears,  also 

shears  and  scissors,  with  prices  in  England  and  Germany.    Freight  is 

*not  added  to  the  cost  here,  as  1  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate. 

I  have  added  an  ad  valorem  and  specific  rate.    Your  committee  can 

see  at  a  glance  just  what  you  should  add  to  protect  the  American 

manufacturer.  ^ 

Yours,  very  truly, 

BoBT.  H.  Sbthgub. 
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English  iheep-shears  aa  compared  with  American  manufacture. 
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English  aheep-skeara  as  compared  mth  American  manufacture — Continned. 
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Tbeae  shears,  until  recently,  came  in  under  manofactures  of  steel,  45  per  cent  duty.    By  a  ruling  of 
Secretary  Fairchild  he  admitted  them  as  manufactures  of  cutlery,  at  35  per  cent.  duty. 


(German  shears  compared  with  cheap-grade  American  shears,  nickel-plated  handles. 
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AU  below  6-ineh  and  up  to  7|'inch,  inclusive,  which  are  scissors,  should  be  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
lad  50  cents  per  dozen  specific  duty.  All  above  8-inch,  inolojiivo,  should  be  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
nd  75  cents  per  doaen  specific  dntv. 
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FISH. 
STATEMEVT   OF   A.    BOOTH    PACKIVO   COKPAHT. 

V 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  FARWELL. 

CmoAaOy  November  17,.  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  We  noticed  in  one  of  our  papers  what  is  parportod  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  one  item  of  which  more  particularly  in- 
terested us  was  a  contemplated  change  of  the  duties  on  fresh  fish, 
namely :  *^  Fresh  fish,  free ;  if  packed  in  ice,  half  a  cent  a  pound  duty.'' 
As  the  law  now  is,  and  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  reads :  *^  Fresh 
tish  for  immediate  consumption,  free."  Now,  as  fresh  fish  can  not  be 
transported  without  ice  any  more  than  whisky  or  any  other  liquid  with- 
out packagi'S,  the  construction  of  this  would  be  that  all  fish  would  be 
subjected  to  duty,  whether  frozen,  fresh-caught,  or  salted,  and  as  very 
much  of  the  lake  fish  that  is  used  in  the  West  come  from  Canadian 
waters,  and  large  amounts  are  invested  in  steam-boats,  vessels,  etc,  it 
would  seem  that  if  this  advance  is  made  in  the  duty  not  only  the  pub- 
lic but  those  engaged  in  this  business  would  suffer,  and  canse  much 
loss  to  all.  This  possibly  may  not  have  been  the  intention.  We  "be- 
lieve  that  all  fish  should  be  passed  free  of  duty.  Now,  while  we  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  this  on  all  fish,  both  fresh  and  salt,  we  do  think 
there  certainly  can  be  no  necessity  of  making  any  change  in  the  present 
tariff  on  fish. 

Will  you  please  give  us  your  assistance  in  this  matter  and  endeavor 
to  prevent  its  passage  as  above  worded,  and  very  much  oblige, 
Yours,  respectfally, 

A.  Booth  Paokikg  Company. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Farwell, 

City. 


BEADS  AND  BEAD  ORNAMENTS. 

New  York,  October  15, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  11th  instant  has  been  duly  received. 
As  you  offer  me  to  submit  my  views,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
rates  to  be  imposed  on  beads  and  bead  ornaments,  I  shall  do  so  with 
pleasure,  and  will  take  as  basis  paragraphs  390,  376, 377. 

Beads  of  all  kinds,  made  of  glass,  steel,  or  any  other  material,  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  and  trimmings.  As  I  have  said  in  my 
])revions  letter,  they  should  be  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  be 
free ;  or  an^'  way  the  bead-trimming  manufacturer  should  have  the  same 
advantage  as  the  button  manufacturer,  who  gets  '^  button  forms,  lasUngs, 
etc.,  fit  for  buttons  exclusively,^  paragraph  390,  at  the  low  duty  of  10 
per  cent.;  though  I  do  not  approve  of  that  paragraph,  as  it  debars  silk 
manufacturers  and  others  of  this  country  to  make  such  goods  and  sell 
them  to  the  button  manufacturers ;  the  latter  is  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  former.  Glass  beads  of  all  kinds  are  imported  from  Grer- 
many  and  Italy,  and  are  so  cheaply  made  there  that  they  could  not 
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X)088ibly  be  manufactnred  in  this  country  unless  protected  by,  say,  400 
or  600  per  cent.  duty.  As  to  steel  beads,  which  are  made  in  France, 
they  would  require  a  protective  tarifiF  duty  of  at  least  200  or  300  per  cent. 
You  see  therefore  the  inutility  of  having  a  duty  of  40  or  50  per  cent. 
Beads  are  a  raw  material  and  should  enter  free,  or  with  only  10  per 
cent,  if  the  Government  wants  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  goods  at  all  hazard. 
Kow,  if  you  take  paragraph  376,  webbings,  gorings,  etc.,  bindings, 
braids,  galloons,  fringes,  cords,  tassels,  buttons,  and  ornaments  which 
pay  60*x)er  cent.,  all  tliose  articles,  although  made  of  silk,  are  of  the 
same  sort  as  bead  ornaments  and  are  used  to  trim  ready-made  dresses, 
which  are  rated  at  60  per  cent,  paragraph  377.  It  herefore  would 
suggest  that  the  tariff  should  read  as  follows :  <'  All"  goods  of  any  de- 
scription whatever,  worked  with  beads,  duty  60  per  cent."  This  would, 
I  think,  cover  bead  ornaments  and  other  beaded  dress  trimmings,  also 
beaded  silks,  beaded  woolen  or  cotton  cloths,  beaded  slippers  or  shoes, 
and  so  many  other  beaded  articles  that  are  brought  out  as  novelties 
according  to  fashion.  The  article  is  a  fancy  article  and  all  handworked, 
and  the  stuff  it  is  worked  on  or  with  should  not  be  considered.  Bead 
goods  in  many  instances  are  worked  on  wire  only. 

OBOOHET  BUTTONS. 

Now,  if  you  will  let  me  say  a  word  about  crochet  buttons.  Paragraph 
390  should  read  as  it  does,  but  should  have  added  to  it:  '^  Except  hand- 
made crochet  covers  used  in  the  making  of  crochet  buttons."  When 
this  paragraph,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  present  tariff,  was  made,  it  re- 
ferred to  piece  goods,  which,  so  as  to  protect  the  press-button  man- 
ufacturers, have  been  allowed  to  be  pierced  with  large  holes  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  through  the  whole  piece  and  render  the  same  useless 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  manufacturing  of  buttons.  To  have  in- 
cluded the  crochet  covers,  crochet  of  silk,  or  crochet  with  beads  in  this 
paragraph  so  as  to  pay  10  per  cent,  only  instead  of  60  per  cent  like 
made  buttons,  has  only  been  a  "  trick "  used  by  an  importing  house 
who  managed  to  persuade  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  decide  in 
their  favor ;  as  it  being  a  button  form  it  should  have  the  advantage  of 
paragraph  390  and  pay  only  10  per  cent 

Crochet  covers  should  pay  60  per  cent,  like  silk  buttons  all  finished. 

PEBHANENT  TABIPF  COMMISSION. 

Though  I  may  overstep  the  permission  you  have  given  me  to  express 
my  views  on  the  previous  subjects,  I  feel  also  like  expressing  my  opin- 
ion on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which,  unfortunately,  is  brought  up  so 
often  at  nearly  every  Presidential  election  and  disturb  so  much  business. 

When  this  time  the  tariff  bill  is  finally  passed,  could  not  a  bill  be 
presented  and  passed  by  Congress  to  name  every  year  amongst  its  mem- 
bers a  iiermanent  tariff  commission,  say  of  six  or  twelve,  who  Would 
themselves  appoint  a  few  competent  men,  who  would  visit  at  stated  in- 
tervals the  different  manufacturing  centers  and  act  as  a  sort  of  subcom- 
mission  ?  They  would  receive  all  objections  and  suggestions  from  the 
parties  interested  in  each  line  of  goods,  and  from  time  to  time  this  sub- 
commission  would  call  a  meeting  of  those  interested  parties  who  would 
discuss  the  objectionable  features  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  express  by  a 
decided  vote  what  they  wish  to  have  altered  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. The-report  of  those  meetings  would  be  forwarded  to  the  tariff 
commission,  who,  after  duo  consideration  of  it,  if  favorably  impressed 
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witb  the  cbanges  asked  for,  would  offer  a  bill  to  Congress  to  modify  the 
tariff  accordingly.  Sacb  a  system  would  avoid  a  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing amongst  the  business  community,  and  would  only,  and  that  very 
sligbtly,  affect  but  a  few  interested  parties  at  a  time,  without  injuring 
other  business.  It  would  gradually  perfect  the  tariff',  and  be  the  means 
of  saving  the  Government  a  great  many  lawsuits. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

E.  Laukent. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allison. 


SUGGBSTIONS  AS  TO  RATES  ON  BEADS,  ETC. 

Paragraph  390  Bkwtld  read :  Batton  coven  (instead  of  batton  forms) :  LastiDgs,  mo- 
hair cloth,  silk,  or  other  manafactares  of  clotb,  except  hand-made  crochet,  made  or 
ont  into  covers  (forms)  of  sach  size  or  shape  reqaired  to  cover  bnttpns,  10  per  centam 
ad  valorem. 

Why poT€bgraph2Q0  as  it  9iands  should  he  changed,— **  SUk  twist"  has  no  meaning 
whatever,  unless  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  t<irtuoos  word  to  designate  crochet  bnt- 
ton  covers,  which  are  made  with  silk  twist. 

**  Woven  "  is  a  wrong  word,  as  a  stuff  can  also  be  knit,  crocheted,  or  embroidered, 
etc. 

'* Patterns"  is  a  useless  word  which  can  be  construed  as  design  on  the  face  of  the 
cloth  or  shape  of  cover,  and  misht  be  misinterpreted. 

**  Shape  or  form ; "  both  wordS  mean  the  same  thing. 

"  Fit  for  buttons  exclusively  "  means  that  nothing  can  be  made  but  buttons,  and 
yet  with  a  piece  of  cloth  when  nuuched  through  or  cut  at  different  intervals,  there  is 
between  the  holes  punched  or  the  cuts  made  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stuff  left  which 
can  be  used  to  make  other  articles  of  small  size,  such  as  dress  and  cloak  ornaments, 
bows,  rosettes,  etc. ;  also  to  ornament  dresses,  hats,  caps,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  and  make 
aU  sorts  of  fancy  articles  where  only  a  small  surface  of  silk  or  any  other  cloth  is  re- 
quired ;  all  this  to  the  detriment  of  manufacturers  of  goods  in  the  piece. 

Button  forms  or  covers  imported  in  sizes  and  shapes  required  for  making  buttons 
is  protection  enough  for  button  manufacturers,  if  they  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
10  per  cent,  clause,  and  they  can  not  fairly  claim  more.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  orig- 
inal understanding  in  the  tariff,  and  the  privilege  of  cutting  and  punching  boles 
through  the  pieces  of  cloth  was  given  afterwards,  for  convenience'  sake.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  manufacturers  of  lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  and  other  manufact 
nrers  of  dloths,  should  be  debarred  from  making  those  goods  on  account  of  giving  more 
privileges  than  required  to  the  button  manufacturers.  All  the  saving  that  button 
manufacturers  get  by  the  10  per  cent,  clause  is  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  their 
goods.  This  shows  plainly  that,  oven  without  the  10  percent,  clause,  they  would  not 
suffer,  as  there  are  hardly  any  covered  buttons  imported  now. 

Why  crochet  covers  should  be  excepted  from  this  10  per  cent.  oIaii«tf.— -Because  it  is  an 
incongruous  anomaly  to  protect  crochet  buttons  with  50  per  cent.,  paragraph  376, 
and  on  the  othef  hand  destroy  that  protection  by  making  that  clause  of  10  per  cent. 
Nine-tentlis  of  the  value  of  crochet  buttons  being  the  crochet  cover,  it  is  equivalent 
to  saying  silk  crochet  buttons,  duty  9  per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent. 

Crochet  buttons  were  made  in  this  country  many  years  before  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  allowing  the  covers  to  come  under  the  clause  of  para- 
graph 390  took  place,  and  the  consequence  of  his  decision  has  been  t<o  ruin  an  estab- 
lished industry,  whicn  in  New  York  alone  comprised  several  manufacturers,  giving 
work  to  at  least  1,000  females,  and  would  to-day  be  several  thousand. 

The  original  tariff  never  intended  to  include  crochet  covers,  as  they  were  not  im- 
ported then  nor  thought  of. 

Why  paragraph  390  should  he  done  away  mth  en (ire^/.— Because  button  manufacturers 
are  protected  twice;  once  on  the  finished  buttons  50  per  cent.,  paragraph  376,  then 
agaiu  on  the  covers,  paragraph  390.  This  is  wrong  altogether.  Silk  goods  suitable 
for  buttons  are  made  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported  with  the  regular  doty ; 
the  reason  they  are  not  more  extensively  made  is  that  this  clause  of  10  per  cent,  ism 
the  way. 

A  similar  case  exists  in  the  extra  protection  given  the  hat  aud  bonnet  manufact- 
urers, in  lowering  the  duty  on  the  braids  and  triii-mings  they  use  to  make  their  goods. 
Are  they  not  protected  already  by  the  regular  duty  on  hats  and  bonnets?  If  this 
duty  is  not  enough  have  it  higher ;  but  do  not  debar  other  manufacturers  from  mak- 
ing the  goods  used  in  those  articles. 

C<meZiMiofi.— There  should  not  exist  in  the  tariff  any  of  these  extra  protections ; 
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thev  are  not  Jnst.  They  bring  confasSon  and  occasion  miBohief  everywhere;  also, 
and  that  is  not  the  least,  verv  serions  lawsuits  against  the  Governnient^  which  are 
naturally  decided  in  favor  of  the  importers. 

Paragraphs  3f)8, 359,  377  $ay :  Silk  ilre88es,or  other  wearing  apparel  if  composed 
of  silk,  pay  60  per  cent.,  and  if  composed  of  wool  or  worsted,  pay  45  per  vent,  and 
an  extra  rate  by  weight.  Why  not  consider  these  two  siniilar  articles  as  one  class  of 
goods  and  fix  the  same  nniform  daty  of,  say,  60  per  cent.,  without  regard  to  the  kind 
of  material  used  T  The  tariff  should  be  applied  (whenever  the  case  permits  it  with- 
out injuring  other  industries)  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  class  of  goods,  rather 
than  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture.  If  60  per  cent,  duty  is  not  enough  on 
account  of  so  many  other  finished  articles  being  used  in  their  production,  why  not 
raise  the  duty  on  such  wearing  apparel  f  A  duty  of  70  per  cent.,  or  for  that  matter, 
of  100  per  cent.,  would  not  increase  the  selling  price  of  the  goods,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
home  competition  to  keep  it  down  tcr  its  real  value.  The  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  pre- 
vent foreign  goods  from  being  imported,  when  such  oau  be  made  in  this  country  with 
a  reasonable  protection. 

Tariff  of  lSb3, — Why  was  the  duty  on  silk  dress-trimmings  and  silk  buttons,  etc., 
reduced  ftt>m  60  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  f  It  was  hard  enough  to  compete  with  En- 
rope  at  60  per  cent.  At  50  per  cent.,  in  many  cases,  it  has  destroyed  the  maonfaotur- 
ing  of  several  articles  in  that  line,  if  the  reduction  has  been  made  because  the  duty 
on  raw  silk  was  taken  off,  it  was  a  very  poor  reason,  as  there  is  hardly  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  silk  used  in  the  production  of  the  richest  trimmings,  and  hardly  10  to  15  per 
cent,  in  buttons. 

All  kinds  of  trimmings,  ornaments,  buttons  for  men,  women,  or  children's  wear 
made  of  silk,  cotton,  mohair,  wool,  beads,  gold- thread,  metal,  shell,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, shonla  pay  the  same  uniform  rate  of  duty,  without  regard  to  the  materials  used 
in  their  manufacture,  as  they  are  one  class  of  goods. 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR 

STATEMEHT  OF  E.  W.  OULETT. 
Manufaekarer  and  importer,  9  to  15  River  Street,  CMeago,  Ilh 

Ghioago,  November  9, 1888. 

Deab  Sib:  As  the  qaestion  of  tariff  will  undoabtedly  be  discassed 
this  winter,  I  desire,  as  a  mannfacturer  of  baking  powder  in  which  crys- 
tal cream  of  tartar  is  used  very  largely,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
io wing  : 

Cream  of  tartar  is  used  very  largely  in  the  United  States,  probably 
$5,000,000  worth  annually.  It  is  made  of  crude  brown  argols.  (Argols 
come  into  this  country  free.)  They  are  then  refined;  the  color  and  im- 
purities are  removed  making  a  white  crystal  which  is  then  powdered, 
producing  powdered  cream  of  tartar.  There  is  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  on  cream  tartar,  perpetuating  and  maintaining  a  trust  or  monop- 
oly of  four  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar  in  the  United  StPtes  as 
they  combine,  thus  taking  away  all  competition,  and  the  four  concerns 
are  probably  making  about  $1,000,000  a  year  out  of  refining  or  manu- 
facturing cream  of  tartar,  as  they  keep  the  price  just  about  1  cent  per 
pound  under  what  it  costs  to  import  foreign  cream  of  tartar  manufact- 
ured in  France,  thus  putting  into  their  pocket  the  manufacturers'  profit 
and  9  cents  per  pound  protection.  The  present  combination  price  is  31 
cents  per  pound  in  New  York.  It  would  cost  about  22  or  23  cents  per 
pound  to  import  the  foreign  aiticle  without  the  duty.  Oream  of  tartar 
is  an  actual  necessity  in  the  culinary  department^  and  is  not  mentioned 
for  reduction  in  duty  either  in  the  Mills  or  later  bills,  showing  that  some 
strong  lobbying  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  this  trust  In  all  rea- 
son if  a  duty  at  all  it  should  not  be  over  2  or  2i  cents  per  pound  on  cream 
of  tartar. 
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The  firms  mannfactnriiig  cream  of  tartar,  and  forming  the  oombina- 
tion,  are  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  New  York ;  The  Tartar  Chemical  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  The  French  Tartar  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
last  mentioned,  we  believe,  is  practically  owned  by  the  Koyal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  of  New  York.  Inclosed  we  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  manafactnrer  of  cream  of  tartar  in  France. 

You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  case  in  which  Powers  &  Weit- 
man,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  hij^h  protection  on 
quinine,  out  of  which  they  made  millions  of  dollars.  This  cream  of  tar- 
tar business  is  about  a  parallel  case.  Of  course  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
will  be  vigorously  fought  and  contested,  and  money  used  largely,  but 
hope  you  will  be  the  means  of  correcting  this  evil. 

In  the  refining  process  very  little  labor  is  required,  thus  it  does  not 
benefit  the  laborer  to  any  extent. 
iTours,  very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  Gellett. 

Hon.  O.  B.  Fabwell. 


Dbar  Sir:  We  have  yonr  letter  of  the  15th  infitant.  and  yonr  wire  accepting  three 
casks  cremii,  high  test,  at  102a.  for  M.easrs.  Andrews,  Bell  &.  Co.,  and  these  we  ship  to- 
day. 

Concemiug  yonr  letter  from  America  we  know  that  there  they  produce  cream  of 
tartar  guarantied  99  per  cent,  to  99f  per  cent.  pure.  The  manufactnrers  sell  this 
cream  at  33  to  34  cents  the  American  pound.  As  these  gentlemen  buy  the  argols  at  2 
to  3  per  cent,  near  the  same  price  as  we,  Judge  of  the  enormous  profits  tiiatthey  realize.' 
In  Europe  the  manufacturers  gain  in  ordinary  times  very  little  profit,  and  at  this  mo> 
ment  we  lose  much  money,  the  cream  having  fallen  very  mnch,  yet  the  argols  are 
nearlv  as  dear  as  they  were  three  months  ago.  People  could  place  our  cream  in 
America  and  pay  the  10  cents  *^  Dreits  d'  Entre,"  and  it  will  still  allow  a  better  market 
than  the  price  made  by  the  American  manufacturers.  lu  payment  for  our  cream  (95 
per  cent,  to  99  per  cent.),  102«.  add  10  cents  per  pound  duty  and  you  will  still  gain 
profit  to  sell  at  32  to  34  centA  per  pound  American. 

The  day  that  people  will  send  to  us  one-third  of  the  profits  that  the  Amerioan 
buyers  obtained,  we  will  malr.e  the  same  cream  at  99f.    All  this  is  an  afi'air  of  price. 

Our  creams  are  guarantied  95  per  cent,  minim,  bntthev  give  generally  J7  per  cent, 
and  this  is  already  very  good^  and  w«  might  sell  at  110a.  for  us  to  make  anything  out 
of  it.  We  hope  soon  toobtam  this  price.  If  not  we  will  have  to  stop  manofactnr* 
ing.  People  have  already  reduced  considerably  the  production  after  some  time.  The 
actual  prices  can  not  remain  long. 


TEMPERED  STEEL  WIRE. 

STATEMENT   OF   THE    STEDMAV    &   FXJLLEE    HAVUEACTUBIVO 

OOMPANT. 

Manufacturers  of  eard-olothing  and  leather-helting,  58  Warren  etreet 

Pbovidbnob,  R.  I.,  October  12, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yoars  of  the  8th  is  at  hand,  also  copy  of  proposed  tariff 
bill.  I  inclose  you  a  schedule  of  just  the  change  proposed.  I  think 
you  musi  have  been  misled  by  what  Mr.  Russell,  from  the  Worcester 
district,  said  in  regard  to  the  advance  not  being  more  than  5  cents  per 
pound  on  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire.  You  will  notice  that  it  is 
10^  cents  average,  and  while  you  put  card  clothing  5  cents  per  foot 
higher  than  in  the  '^  Mills  bill,"  you  leave  us  in  a  decidedly  more  unfa- 
vorable position.  Where  there  is  such  a  variety  of  prices  for  the  same 
articto,  differing  only  in  numbers,  coarser  or  liner,  it  is  a  decided  dis- 
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advantage  to  go  from  speoiflc  to  ad  valorem  duty.  One  cent  a  pound 
on  wire  makes  a  difiference  of  1  cent  a  foot  on  Gardclothing,  and 
please  bear  in  mind  that  even  under  the  present  duty  over  one* 
seventh  of  all  the  card-clothing  used  in  the  United  States  was  imported 
last  year,  and.you  will  readily  see  that  it  would  be  largely  increased 
under  the  rate  proposed. 
YonrSy  truly, 

OEOSaE  A.  FULLEB. 

Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldbioh, 

W€L9hingtan,  D.  0. 


Comparative  ooet  between  preeeni  duiy^  3  oente  per  pound,  and  proposed  duty  of  4b  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  hardened  and  tempered  ateA  wire,  costing  over  10  cents  per  pound. 


» 

ao. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

Present  price  per  pound 

Preeentdnty 

PreMmtGost 

Propoaed  dnty,  46  per 

cvnt^  ad  Talorem. 
ProncMedGoet 

$0.19 
..03 
.22 
.08 

.27 
.05 

.23 

.09 

.29 
.06 

$0.21 
.03 
.24 
.09 

.80 
.08 

$0.22 
.03 
.25 
.10 

.82 
.07 

$0.23^ 
.03 

:?? 

$0.26 
.03 
.28 
.11 

.36 
.08 

•^:o1 
:S 

.38 
.  .09 

$0.28* 
.03 

$0.32i 
.03 

:?? 

$8,374 
.08 

$0.42 

.03 

.     .45 

.10 

.61 

I  uo reused  cost  per 
poand. 

.16 

[Hardened  and  tempered  seotoral  steel  wire,  fine  angular.] 


Present  eo«t 

With  dnty 

Present  cost 

Proposed  dnty,  46  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Proposed  cost 

Increased  ooet  per  pound 


26X29 


27X30 


28X31 


$0.26 
.08 
.27 
.12 

.88 
.09 


29X88 


$0,294 
.03 
.824 
.18 

.124 
.10 


80X83 


31X84 


31X35 


$0,481 
.03 
.461 
.19 

.621 
.16 


32X36 


$0,564 
.03 
.594 


.814 
.22 


Arerage  adTanoe  per  poond,  10)  cents. 


SAWS. 


STATEHEHT  OP  HAHUFA0TVBBB8  OP  SAWS. 


OOTOBEB  13,  1888. 

We  have  been  watching  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  with  considerable  interest,  especially  as  it  affects 
our  business.  We  have  been  the  pioneer  in  the  improvement  and  intro- 
duction of  improved  cross-cut  saws.  Our  patterns  are  already  adopted 
by  all  the  saw  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Oanada.  The 
Canada  trade  is  valuable,  but  if  we  wish  to  sell  our  saws  there  we  must 
pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  according  to  the  best  information  we  have 
on  the  subject.  The  enactment  of  protective  legislation  by  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  has  virtually  excluded  the  American  goods  in  this  line, 
and  encouraged  the  manufacture  in  Canada  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  alr^y  looking  to  competing  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
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United  States,  as  tbe  cost  of  production  there  is'omch  less  than  it  is 
bere. 

The  following  is*  the  price  at  which  we  sell  these  goods  to  the  jobbing 
trade  iu  the  United  States,  and  vtc  are  com  pelled  to  in  voice  at  these  figures 
to  Canadian  buyers^  as  their  authorities  are  very  strict  in  re8i>ect  to 
valuations : 


Price 
per  foot. 


Duty 
per  foot 


Silver  steel,  all  patterns  (with  bandies)... 

Special  ateel,  Dexler. 

Spcciul  steel,  I>exter,  tbin*back 

Lone  star,  silver  steel  (witb  bandies)     

Lone  star,  special  steel  (without  handles) . 

Double  booic 

Double  book,  tbin-back 

Hollow-back  (with  bandies) 

One-man  saws,  silver  steel 

One-man  saws,' specbil  steel 


CenU. 
65 
45 

47 
«5 

rj 

23 
24 
15 
63 
,     30 


Average  rate  of  duty  per  foot.. 


OentM. 
It.  5 
13.5 
14.1 
19.5 

a.1 

«.» 

4.5 

ms 

9 
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The  reduction  of  duty  will  not  only  encourage  the  Canadian  mana- 
facturers,  but  also  English  competition,  which  will  be  more  disastroos 
than  Canada. 

The  Canadian  saw  manufacturers  already  compete  in  this  market  on 
some  special  patterns.  They  are  becoming  well  posted  on  the  require- 
ments to  meet  our  improved  goods ;  but  the  English  can  and  will  copy, 
if  permitted  to  do  'so  by  the  rate  of  duty,  as  our  patterns  can  not  be 
protected  by  patents.  It  would  seem  in  view  of  these  facts  that  the 
present  duty  of  8  cents  per  foot  is  not  exorbitant,  and  is  no  special  hard- 
ship on  consumers,  as  the  home  competition  will  regulate  price.  - 

We  further  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article  of  finished  and 
unfinished  band-saws.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  comparatively 
new  in  this  country,  while  the  French  and  English  are  already  very 
expert  in  the  construction  of  this  class  of  goods.  Under  the  existing 
tariff  we  are  nearly  driven  to  the  wall  by  French  and  other  imported 
brands,  cold  rolled,  tempered,  tempered  and  ground,  not  toothed,  in 
which  unfinished  condition  they  are  passed  through  the  United  States 
custom-houses,  under  such  conditions  that  it  has  heretofore  been  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  duty  is  paid  and  what  conditions  enter  into 
the  competition.  The  manufacture  of  superior  goods  at  heavy  cost  to 
us  is  all  the  inducement  we  can  offer  bnyers.  Under  a  prohibitive  duty 
buyers  will  be  sufficiently  protected  by  home  competition  as  there  is 
not,  nor  will  there  be  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  any  combination  as  to 
prices. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  be  made  specific  and  that  such 
legislation  be  enacted  as  to  render  legitimate  inquiry  possible  as  to  val- 
uations at  the  customhouse. 

We  think  it  would  be  proper  to  amend  the  article  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject under  Schedule  C,  page  13  of  Public  No.  60,  act  approved  March  3, 
1883,  as  follows :  Add  to  the  proviso  on  that  subject  the  words : 

And  on  bauds,  boops,  strips,  aud  sht^ets  of  steel  of  all  gauges  and  widths,  cold  rolled, 
3  cents  per  pound;  tempered  and  not  polished,  ri  cents  per  pound;  tempered  acd  pol- 
ished, not  toothed,  12  cents  per  pound;  in  atldition  to  the  rates  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

The  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  the  tempering  of  steel 
bands,  which  includen  the  smithing  necessary  to  put  it  in  shape  to  goto 
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the  oonsamer,  is  12.5  cents  per  ponnd.  The  additional  cost  for  polish- 
ing, stiffening,  and  re-hammering  is  aboat  5.5  ceuts  per  pound,  makiug 
18  cents.  The  cost  to  the  French  and  English  is  probably  not  more 
than  one-fourth  to  one-third  this  sum  ;  therefore,  the  rate  of  duty  asked 
for  would  place  the  American  manufacturer  on  about  the  same  footing 
as  the  English  and  French,  and  enable  us  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  at 
present,  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  this 
market. 

We  have  made  numerous  inquiries  during  the  last  four  years  in  refer- 
ence to  the  valuation  placed  on  French  bands  at  the  Kew  York  custom- 
house, but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  whatever,  as 
no  person  is  allowed  access  to  the  records  of  the  office,  nor  is  any  em- 
ployd  permitted  to  disclose  the  invoices  made  to  importers. 

As  intimated  before,  we  think  American  mnnufacturers  should  have 
legitimate  inquiries  answered,  so  that  they  may  know  what  sort  of  com- 
petition they  are  obliged  to  meet  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  markets 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Waahingtonj  D,  0. 


GLAZIERS'  DIAMONDS 
8TATEMEBT  OF  E.  KAEEL8EV. 

New  York,  September  18, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  an  article  known  as  glaziers' 
diamonds.  This  is  a  tool  designed  for  cutting  glass,  and  consists  in  a 
form  adapted  to  this  purpose,  of  a  combination  of  various  parts  of  rough 
diamond,  steel,  brass,  and  wood.  To  this  tool,  so  combined,  as  shown 
in  the  cut  hereon,  is  applied  the  term  glaziers'  diamond. 

The  term  glaziers'  diamond  is  likewise  applied  to  the  unset,  rough 
diamond,  that  when  mounted  in  the  tool  will  cut  glass,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify it  iVom  other  rough  diamonds,  not  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

From  this  indiscriminate  application  of  the  same  term  to  two  essen- 
tially different  articles  has  ensued  the  loss  and  damage  to  us  that  we 
would  herewith  request  you  to  remedy. 

The  one  term,  glaziers' diamond,  indicates  a  raw  material,  only  useful 
after  a  certain  amount  of  skill  aud  labor  has  been  expended  upon  it,  to 
mount  it  in  a  form  to  render  it  useful,  and  also  applied  to  an  entirely 
completed  article,  which,  when  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  is 
firom  a  misapprehension  of  the  term  as  u^ed  in  the  present  tariff  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  to  our  great  loss  and  detriment,  where  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  only  place  the  raw  material  or  unset  glaziers' 
diamond  on  the  free  list,  in  order  to  encourage  and  assist  the  home 
industry. 

The  section  of  the  tariff  here  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

Bongb  diamonds,  oarboD,  and  bortz,  inclnding  glaziers'  diamonds,  free. 

The  whole  of  this  section  refers  and  applies  to  raw  materials  and  was 
evidently  intended  to  only  so  apply,  as  the  memorial  that  urged  its  in- 
corporation  in  the  present  tariff  was  urged  in  the  interest  of  home  pro- 
ducers who  could  alone  make  use  of  the  raw  materials  here  indicated. 
Various  Treasury  and  revenue  officials,  among  them  Secretary  Boutwell 
^nd  the  late  ex-Presideqt  Arthur,  then  collector  of  the  port  pf  I^^w 
U9  TAR 
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York,  have  held  that  this  section  applied  only  to  the  raw  material  or 
unset  glaziers'  diamouf?,  and  have  held  the  manufactured  or  set  gla- 
ziers'diambud  for  the  duty  ihat  all  manufactures  of  brass,  wood,  etc., 
in  whole  or  in  part,  not  otiierwise  provided  for,  are  subject  to. 

The  courts,  however,  while  admitting  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  as 
applying  only  to  the  raw  material  or  unset  glaziers'  diamond,  decided 
that  from  the  omission  to  specify  the  unset  only  as  free  of  duty  the 
manufactured  article  was  likewise  free  of  duty. 

In  consequence  of  this  our  business  has  been  much  impaired  and  we 
have  suffered  great  loss,  and  labor  under  the  consequent  disadvantage 
in  transacting  it.  We  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  manu- 
factured glaziers'  diamond  be  eliminated  from  the  free  list  and  only 
glaziers'  diamond,  unset,  be  continued  thereon,  as  was  evidently  in- 
tended from  the  first.  We  wonld  respectfully  suggest  the  addition  of 
the  word  *^ unset"  after  glaziers'  diamonds  in  the  section  referred  to. 
«  To  illustrate  to  you  directly  in  what  the  articles  known  by  the  term 
glaziers'  diamond  differ  as  raw  material  or  the  finished  article,  we 
join  herewith : 

No.  1.  A  number  of  unset  glaziers'  diamonds.  This  is  the  raw  ma- 
terial whereto  we  apply  our  skill  and  labor  tb  render  it  useful  and  mar- 
ketable. No.  2  is  a  set  glazier's  diamond  or  the  manufactured  article 
such  as  is  at  present  imported  free  of  duty.  A  comparison  of  No.  1 
and  No.  2  will  prove  how  the  one  varies  from  the  other  and  will  suggest 
to  you  the  differences  we  would  bring  to  your  notice.  ^ 

No.  1  is  the  raw  material,  the  natural  product  of  a  foreign  land,  that 
can  be  made  valuable  by  the  application  of  home  skill  and  labor,  and 
will  give  to  our  own  citizens  lucrative  and  constant  employment  in  its 
manipulation  ;  was  therefore  intended  to  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

No.  2,  although  known  by  the  same  name  as  No.  1,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  finished  or  manufactureil  article  of  foreign  make;  the  finished  ar- 
ticle as  it  isimportedfromaforeigncountry  freeof  duty ;  a  set  or  mounted 
glazier's  diamond  in  distinction  with  No.  1^  which  is  an  unset  glazier's 
diamond. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  and  earnestly  request  the  re- 
lief as  indicated. 
The  firm  of 

E.  Eabelssn. 

Ohaibman  Senate  Tariff  Oommittbe. 


COTTON  YARN. 
STATEMEFT  OP  THE  GLOBE  TABV  lOLLS. 

Fall  Biyeb,  Mass.,  July  10, 1888. 

My  Dbab  Sir:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  telegram,  reading  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  Have  you  any  changes  to  suggest  in  present  rates  on  cotton 
yarn  !  "  To  which  I  have  replied,  "  Will  write  you  fully  on  present 
changes  by  this  evening's  mail,"  and  now  confirm  the  same. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  3'ou  should  wire  me  just  at  this  time,  as  I 
had  been  thinking  of  you  for  at  least  a  week  on  this  very  subject,  and 
prepared  the  following,  intending  to  send  it  to  you  yesterday,  bat  did 
not  have  time  to  have  it  written  up. 

As  you  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  Senate  bill  for  the  i^i^ction  of 
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the  sarplas  as  a  substitution  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House,  will  you 
l)erinit  me  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  cotton  schedule  as  now  existing 
by  the  tariflP  act  of  1883,  upon  our  cotton  fiue  yarn  industry  ?  This  in- 
dustry alone  employs  several  million  dollars  in  its  business,  and  when 
that  act  went  into  effect  the  manufacturers  of  ^ue  yarn  predicted  that 
they  would  lose  the  trade  for  all  numbers  above  G0»;  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  against  the  English  spinners  by  the 
rf  duction  suffered  at  that  time  by  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1883. 

What  has  been  the  result  f  The  prediction  of  1883  has  been  verified, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  the  market,  through  the  lowering  of  the 
former  duties  of  1867,  also  by , the  false,  system  of  undervaluation,  has 
been  supplied  by  our  English  producers,  and  we  have  lost  our  business 
in  fine  yams  from  No.  GO*  and  upwards,  and  our  mills  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  coarse  counts  or  numbers,  for  which  some  of  them  were 
not  equipped,  having  been  fitted  expressly  for  fine  numbers. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  afiairs  for,  the  last  five  years  we  feel  that  we 
are  best  able  to  judge  if  we  have  enough  protection  on  the  present 
schedule  and  scale  of  duties  to  protect  our  operatives  and  give  them 
their  present  wages;  and  further,  we  feel  that  we  are  able  to  judge  if 
our  business  is  profitable  enough  and  if  we  can  stand  the  competition 
of  our  English  competitors. 

It  is  a  fact  and  goes  without^  dispute,  that  the  American  manufact- 
urer of  fine  yam  to  day  does  not  attempt  to  compete  for  yarns  from  No. 
.  60*  to  100*;  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  bid,  for  the  English  spinners  of 
to-day^  with  the  present  low  rate  of  the  wage  system  in  their  mills  and 
under  the  present  tariff  act  of  1883,  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Some 
of  our  tariff  reformers  say  why  do  you  not  lower  the  wages  so  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  English  manufacturer!  To  this  we 
would  answer,  because  they  are  as  low  as  other  operatives  in  other  cot- 
ton industries  are  paid  and  they  would  not  accept  a  lower  rate,  neither 
would  we  wish  them  to. 

Some  of  our  manufacturers  in  fine  yarns  have  become  so  discouraged 
in  the  last  few  years  that  they  say  it  is  no  use  for  us  to  make  any  pro- 
test; that  we  have  lost  our  industry  and  why  fight  against  the  Mills 
bill ;  it  does  not  make  any  matter  whether  we  are  cut  or  not.  Still,  some 
of  us  feel  that  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  Mills  bill,  against 
a  further  reduction  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883. 

We  have  sent  our  schedule  through  the  Arkright  Club  of  Boston. 
We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  our  industry  against  this  foreign 
competition.  If  within  your  province  and  the  committee  for  the  bill 
will  you  kindly  see  if  you  can  substitute  the  inclosed  schedule  f 

I  would  urge  the  assessing  of  duties  on  yarns  by  their  cbunts  or  num« 
bers,  giving  a  specific  rate  instead  of  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  combined. 
My  reason  is  to  stop  undervaluation,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  few  years  (some  very  flagrant  violations  of  the  law)  on  fine  yarns 
passed  through  the  custom  -house,  both  in  Boston  and  New  York.  In 
one  instance  No.  120*  was  found  to  have  passed  for  No.  80",  saving  fully 
20  cents  per  pound,  which  should  have  been  assessed  on  120"  yarn.. 
This,  of  course,  completely  shuts  out  all  competition  from  American 
manufacturers. 

Through  my  efforts,  and  one  or  two  others,  we  have  urged  that  all  our 
custom-houses  should  h^ve  a  yarn  scale  and  a  yarn  reel,  and  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  instructed  how  to  size  and  ascertain  the  number 
of  yarns,  and  every  case  and  package  should  be  sized  before  leaving 
the  custom-house.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  correct  number  would 
be  known ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  come  in  with- 
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out  being  examined  to  ascertain  their  correct  number,  simply  passed 
by  their  invoice  numbers,  and  any  one  desiring  to  import  yarn,  say  12^ 
for  80",  could  do  it  without  the  least  fear  of  detection.  This  became 
so  open  that  efforts  were  made  lately  to  have  the  same  examined,  and 
as  a  result  some  of  the  cnstom-hopses  have  yarn  scales  and  reels  to  size 
the  yam. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  oiteo 
found  that  the  English  spinners  vary  their  valuation;  say,  in  an 'emer- 
gency, when  they  think  their  yarn  is  only  worth  40  cents  per  pound  for 
export,  when  they  have  an  accumulation  of  the  same,  they  make  America 
their  damping-ground.  On  thisuuderva^iation  I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  all  this  can  be  avoided  by  assessing  duties  on 
the  counts  or  numbers  of  the  yarn,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  alone 
determine  their  value.  The  inquiry  always  goes  as  follows:  "  What  will 
you  sell  No.  50»  yarn  for  or  No.  80,«  the  number  always  being  given 
as  the  commercial  basis  in  the  transactions  of  yarn  business. 

So  if  we  could  obtain  a  schedule  on  cotton  yarn  based  upon  the  num- 
bers it  would  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  this  pernicious  undervaluation 
now  going  oii,  and  one  could  not  import  yarn  and  pass  it  through  the 
customhouse,  if  they  were  properly  sized  and  numbered,  without  their 
value  being  at  once  ascertained. 

Another  important  factor — all  invoices  of  foreign  importati6n  should 
bear  upon  their  face  whether  the  yarn  was  American  cotton,  Egyptian 
cotton,  or  Sea  Island  cotton,  as  both  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  are  very 
expensive  cottons  and  much  dearer  than  American  cottons. 

If  you  find  itimpossible  to  do  anything  with  my  proposed  plan, "  which 
has  met  the  approval  of  several  of  our  cotton  manufacturers  here  in 
New  England,''  and  many  of  them  express  their  satisfaction  with  it, 
that  it  is  the  proper  way  to  assess  duties  on  yarns,  then  I  would  advise 
that  you  adopt  the  schedule  No.  2,  as  inclosed.  I  give  you  the  schedule 
No.  2  for  the  purpose  that  it'  the  committee  do  not  agree  to  my  plan 
then  you  can  adopt  this  one,  as  this  will  raise  the  per  cent,  of  duties  to  a 
safety  point,  where  we  can  do  som^ething  with  our  fine-yarn  industry 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  insert  in'your  proposed  schedule  the  plan 
for  assessing  duties  on  the  numbers  or  counts  of  yarns,  which  alone  is 
the  commercial  basis  for  the  transaction  of  the  yarn  business;  and  that 
assessing  by  number  shall  be  adopted  by  our  Government,  as  it  would 
stop  the  undervaluation  which  has  been  going  on  forthe  last  few  years, 
and  would  also  give  the  American  manufacturer  a  safer  protective  duty. 
If  not,  then  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  for  us  the  No.  2 
schedule.  Knowing  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  changing  of 
the  old  style,  I  inclose  this. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention^  although  I  had  been  very 
much  discouraged,  we  hope  that  something  can  be  done  for  our  in- 
dustry, and  I  know  of  no  other  that  needs  more  attention.  We  have 
been,  as  before  stated,  suffering  under  the  reduction  of  1883,  which 
averaged  fully  30  per  cent,  from  1867,  and  I  do  think  that  an  industry 
that  has  nearly  (12,000,000  invested  in  it^  as  this  has,  should  oommwd 
some  attention  from  those  who  have  power  to  represent  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

Globe  Yarn  Mills, 
Samuel  B.  Sakfobd, 

Treasurer^ 

Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  2>.  (7< 
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Schedule  MMiHng  yarns  by  their  counts  or  numbers. 


184/> 


To 90> inelntlTe  ... 
S!^  to  40".  inolntlTe, 
42>  to  60",  IncInsiTe 
62"  to  00",  inolaaiTe. 
e2"  to  80",  inolnairo 


Doty 

per 

pound. 


OmU. 
10 
13 
16 

ao 

80 


82*  to  100",  loclnsire.. 
105"  to  lac.  iDclnHive 
122*  to  14&*,  inoluiiive 
140*  to  200*,  inclnsive 


Duty 

per 

pound. 


Genu. 

40 

flO 
70 


SCHBDULB  No.  2.— COTTON  TARNS  AND  THREADS. 

• 

Cotton  thread,  yam,  warps,  or  warp  yam,  whether  single  or  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  tdnffle  by  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together,  whether  on  beams, 
or  in  bnndles,  skeins  or  oops,  or  in  any  other  form : 

First  classification,  valued  at  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  ponnd,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Second  classification,  valued  at  over  25  cents  per  jrannd,  and  not  exceeding  40 
cents  per  ponnd,  15  cents  p.er  pound. 

Third  classification,  valued  at  over  40  cents  per  ponnd,  and  not  exceeding  50  cents 
per  pound,  20  cents  per  ponnd. 

Fourth  classification,  valned  at  over  50  cents  per  ponnd,  and  not  exceeding  60  cents 
per  pound,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Fifth  classification,  valued  at  over  60  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  70  cents 
per  pound,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Sixth  classification,  valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  80  cents 
per  ponnd,  38  cents  per  ponnd;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  of  duties  on  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  firth,  and  sixth  classifications,  there  shall  be  added  2'\^  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Seventh  classification,  valned  at  over  80  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  |1  per 
pound,  48  cents  per  ponnd. 

Eighth  classincation, valued  at  over  |1  per  pound,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The 
first,  seventh,  and  eighth  classification  remain  the  same  as  now  in  force. 


HATS  OF  FDR  AND  HATTERS'  SUPPLIES. 
STATEMENT  OF  H.  VAN  OELDER. 

New  York,  October  17, 1888. 

Honored  Sir  :  On  my  retam  to  New  York,  and  upon  a  carefal  pe- 
rasal  of  the  tariff  bill  yon  so  kindly  handed  me,  I  find  what  I  consider 
to  be  (in  my  jutigment)  loopholes,  through  which  may  creep  misconi^truc- 
tions  of  the  law  by  those  not  friendly  to  this  bill. 

Being  at  this  time  in  great  distress  from  the  fatal  roisconstrnction  of 
the  old  law  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  this  port,  I  send  you,  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  numbered  so  as  to  use  as  little  as  ])08sible  of  your  valu- 
able time,  my  views  (as  an  exi>ert  manufacturer)  upon  these  points. 

I  also  beg  to  state  that  I  address  yon  in  the  capacity  of  a  cotntnittec 
representing  large  business  interests  of  thi<»  city.  I  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  go  to  Washington  on  your  esteemed  summons  with  abund- 
ance of  proof  of  each  and  every  allegation. 

A  word  from  yon  kiudly  mentioning  the  reception  of  this  writing  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  of  any  value  to  you  in  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  the  bill  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  Van  Gelder. 
(per  G.  V.  G.) 

Senator  Allison« 


:»yw 
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.    Schedule  N.—Sundriee,  409. 

Note  1.— I  venture  here  npon  a  criticism,  bnt  having  dome  information  upon  the 
subject,  send  it,  tbiukin^  it  might  bo  of  use. 

Hats  aie  here  mentioned  '*  composed  of  fur  of  rabbit,  beaver,  etc.,  of  which  snob 
fur  is  the  comiioneiit  inattfrial  of  chief  value.''  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  committee 
offering  this  list  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  hats  used  in  this 
or  any  other  country  are  composed  of  wool,  felts,  and  not  of  fur.  Is  not  this  omis- 
sion fatal  to  the  wool-hat  trade  in  this  country  f 

Schedule  N,—Sundne8,  412. 

Note  2. — Please  read. 

This  gives  hntters'  skivers  or  finished  skins  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  is  the  old 
duty  and  entirely  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  that  industry  in  this  country. 

Prices  of  labor  here  and  abroad  can  be-furuisbed  to  prove  iucontrovertibly  that 
no  duty  constiiutes  protection  under  30  per  cent,  and  .50  per  cent,  for  cut  hat  leathers 
or  sweats,  which  embody  a  labor  equal  to  the  act  of  dressing  the  skin  and  really 
should  have  double  protection. 

Schedule  K,— Sundries,  417. 

Note  3. — Manufactures  of  leathers,  etc.,  omitting  the  mention  of  hat  leathers,  is 
liable  to  the  same  disastrous  construction  that  has  now  ruined  the  leather  trade. 

I  will  say  further  that  under  the  free  list  No.  603,  which  you  so  kindly  told  me 
would  be  stricken  out,  would  have  loft  open  the  fatal  loophole  whereby  would  be 
introduced  large  quantities  classed  as  scraps  and  which  could  have  received  no  other 
classiiication,  viz,  complete  book  covers,  halves  of  hat  leathers,  which  are  an  im- 
portaut  comnio<1ity  In  this  market. 

Full  infonnation  will  be  forwarde<l  upon  ihis  matter  should  you  indicate  your 
willingness  to  receive  the  same.  The  word  hat  leathers  not  being  mentioned  in  thiA 
clause,  and  the  wording  being  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  old  tax  list,  leaves  the 
collector  of  the  port  the  option  of  classing  these  goods  (viz,  hat  leathers)  as  hatters' 
trimmings,  and  dutiable  ac  20  per  cent.,  unless  the  word  hat  leathers  is  inserted.  I 
fear  ruinous  results,  the  same  as  has  just  overtaken  ns. 


SILK  RIBBONS. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled : 

This  petition  of  the  uudersigned  workers  in  silk  in  New  York,  Patter- 
sou,  and  vicinity  sbowetb  tbat  if  the  late  decision  of  the  United  States 
circuit  conrt  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  that  silk  ribbons 
are  hat  and  bonnet  trimmings,  and  are  to  be  admitted  at  a  cnstoms 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  instead  of  as  silk  goods  at  60  per  cent,  be  taken  as 
law,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  silk  ribbon  in  the  United  States 
and  we  shall  be  deprived  of  employment.  We  therefore  humbly  beg 
that  your  honorable  houses  will  apply  a  legislative  remedy  before 
your  adjournment  by  eu}u*.ting  as  a  separate  law  lines  61, 62,  63,  64,  65, 
and  66  of  section  4  of  the  tariff  bill  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  llepresentatives. 

Katik  MoArdlb  (and  eleven  others). 
And  by  Wm.  Danoeb  (and  twenty-three  others). 
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GREEN-GLASS  BOTTLES. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOSEPH  J.  PEHHTPACEEE. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  SHERMAN.' 

GLASSBOROUGCy  N.  J.,  October  15, 1888. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  iDclose  you  a  clipping  taken  from  the  New  York  Press, 
giving  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  condition  of  the  glass  trade  to- 
day. I  wish  to  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  not  mentioned 
in  the  article  referred  to. 

Prior  to  1883  the  duty  on  green-glass  bottles  (and  I  will  say  right 
here  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  green-glass  bottle  trade  as  the 
one  I  am  most  familiar  with,  being  a  green-glass  blower),  was  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Since  that  time  the  rate  has  been  specific,  1  cent  i>cr 
pound.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  inclosed  article  the  im- 
portation of  green-glass  bottles  has  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
20,000,000  pounds.  Let  us  consider  what  20,000,000  pounds  of  bottles 
mean  to  us  as  glass-blowers.  It  means  in  round  numbers  1,600,000  dozens 
of  one-pound  bottles.  This  would  furnish  employment  to  200  glass-blow- 
ers six  months,  and  the  other  help  necessary  to  these  200  would  be  at 
least  200  more.  In  our  trade  we  have  200  men  that  do  not  receive  six 
months  employment  in  a  year,  and  an  average  for  all  the  skilled  labor 
employed  in  making  green  glass  botUes  is  only  eight  months  in  a  year. 

Ton  will  see  that  one  gross  of  American-made  beer  bottles  cost  alone 
for  the  manufacture  $4.29,  while  a  gross  of  Oerroan  beer  bottles  are  laid 
down  in  New  York  City  for  $3.90.  The  American  manufacturer  can  not 
compete  with  the  Oerman  manufacturer  if  he  sells  his  product  for  cost. 
Again,  the  wages  paid  the  blower  in  Germany  and  Belgium  are  far  infe- 
rior to  those  paid  the  American  workman.  The  foreign  blower  works 
about  eleven  hours  per  day  and  his  wages  average  from  87  cents  to 
$1.20  per  day;  the  American  workman  works  nine  hours. per  day  and 
averages  $4. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  made 'ware  keeps  increasing  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  must  necessarily  bring  his  wares  to' a  level  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer  or  retire  from  business.  How  shall  this  be 
done;  by  reducing  our  wages, or  will  you  give  us  a  tarift'high  enough 
to  place  the  American  manufacturer  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign 
competitor!  It  is  aiact  that  the  Mills  bill  originally  reduced  the 
tariff  on  green  glass  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  all  efforts  to 
have  the  committee  replace  this  quarter  of  a  cent  failed  until  they 
were  shown  that  New  Jersey  was  a  doubtful  State  and  that  there  must 
not  be  a  reduction  on  glass  or  pottery  or  New  Jersey  would  be  lost 
to  the  Democracy,  but  as  far  as  glass-blowers  are  concerned  they  can 
not  insult  our  intelligence  in  that  fashion.  The  Senate  bill  gives  us 
an  advance  of  a  half  cent  per  pound  on  bottles  of  less  than  a  pint 
capacity.  While  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  yet  it  does  not  go 
as  far  as  we  are  led  to  expect  from  the  declaration  in  the  Bepublican 
platform ;  also  in  General  Harrison's  letter  of  acceptance,  and  which 
we  hear  from  the  stump  on  every  occasion.  We  are  told  if  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  suecessfal  that  the  tariff  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  we  shall 
be  protected  from  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  his  pauper  labor,  b.ut 
the  Senate  bill  did  not  come  up  to  expectations  among  the  glass-blow- 
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ers.  We  looked  for  a  rate  of  duty  mach  higher  than  that  given  us  by  the 
Seuate  committee,  and  we  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  snbduing 
the  feeling  against  the  Senate  bill.  If  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  surplus,  what  better  way  than  to  raise  the  tariflf,for  the  less  impor- 
tation the  less  snrplnsf  We  hope  the  Senate,  before  it  passes  the  bin 
before  it,  will  place  the  duty  on  glass  at  least  2  cents  per  poand  on  all 
bottles,  empty  or  filled;  then  we  can  maintain  our  present  wages,  oar 
unemployed  will  receive  employment,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  dawn 
for  the  glass  trade  such  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed. 
Hopiug  this  may  not  find  its  way  into  the  waste-basket,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  resi)ectfully, 

Jos.  J.  Pennypacb:bb, 
President  Branch  No.  5,  Eastern  DivisioHj 

Chreen-Olass  Works  League.- 
Senator  Sherman. 


METAL  SCHEDULE. 
STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  M.  SWAHK. 

Coat  of  labor  in  the  manuftuiture  of  iron  and  $teel—An  answer  to  charges  in  the  neeek  of 

Hon.  E.  Q.  MilU. 

(Office  of  the  Amerloan  Iron  and  Steel  ABsooUtlon,  No.  261  SonUi  FonrUi  street,  Philndelpliia.] 

May  7, 1888. 

In  refutation  of  atatements  made  by  Mr.  Mills  in  his  opening  speech 
in  support  of  liis  tarifl'  bill,  I  give  below  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  labor  cost  of  producing  in  this  country  several  leading  articles 
of  iron  and  steel.  Four  articles  are  embraced  in  this  statement — ^pig- 
iron,  bar-iron,  car- wheels,  and  steel  rails.  The  figures  of  labor  cost  of 
pig-iron  are  copied  from  a  letter  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
November  10,  1885,  and  are  for  the  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884  j  the 
figures  relating  to  the  labor  cost  of  bar-iron  are  copied  from  the  same 
letter  and  are  for  1882;  the  figures  of  labor  cost  of  a  car- wheel  weigh- 
ing 500  pounds  and  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  relate  to  the  present  year,  l^SS. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig-iron  in  1882, 1883,  and  1884,  and  a 
ton  of  bar-iron  in  1882,  was  greater  than  in  the  present  year,  but  the 
figures  submitted  to  Secretary  Manning  are  preferred  to  any  new  fig- 
ures which  might  have  been  compiled,  because,  being  a  matter  of  official 
record,  there  existed  no  excuse  for  the  statement  by  Mr.  Mills  in  his 
opening  speech  that  the  labor  cost  of  producing  these  two  articles  was 
so  small  as  he  has  represented  it  to  be. 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  statements  in  Mr.  Mills's  speech,  to 
which  exception  is  specially  taken  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Aa- 
sociation,  will  be  reproduced  verbatim.  That  gentleman  s^id  in  his 
place  in  the  House  on  April  17 : 

One  ton  of  bar-iroD  costs  $31 ;  the  labor  cost  is  $10.  The  tariff  fixes  several  rates 
for  bar-iroD.  I  pre  the  lowest  rate,  $17.92.  One  ton  of  foundry  pig-iron  costs  $11 ; 
the  labor  costs  $1.64  ;  the  tariff  is  $6.72.  Let  us  take  Bessemer  steel  rails.  We  are 
told  that  the  steel-rail  industry  is  in  great  danger  of  utterly  perishing  away  and  de- 
parting from  this  continent  because  we  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  m>m  $17  to  $11. 
The  wNbole  cost  is  put  down  at  ^1 ;  the  labor  cost  at  $7.57 ;  the  tariff  is  $17.  The 
manufacturer  has  $9.43  more  for  each  ton  than  all  the  labor  cost.  The  labor  coat  of 
this  ton  is  exceptionally  high.    Mr.  Schoenhof  informs  me  that  a  ton  of  bar-iron  oost8| 
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fat  labor,  in  England  abont  $7.75  and  here  about  $8.  Here  is  a  car- wheel  weighing 
500- pounds;  cost,  |13  ;  labor  cose,  85  cents;  tariff  rate  is  di  cents  per  pound,  equiva- 
lent to  112.50,  to  cover  a  labor  cost  of  65  cents.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  laborers 
of  ours  ought  to  get  immensely  rich  if  they  could  get  all  that  Congress  votes  to  them, 
if  the  manufacturers  did  not  stop  the  bounties  intended  by  the  Government  to  reach 
the  pockets  of  the  workingmen. 

It  matters  not  from  what  sonrces  Mr.  Mills  professes  to  have  obtained 

the  foregoing  figures  of  laborcost  or  of  total  cost  of  producing  the  various 

articles  of  iron  and  steel  referred  to;  they  are  grossly  and  inexcusably 

inaccurate,  as  we  shall  prove  upon  the  testimony  of  manufacturers 

.  themselves,  given  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

Pig-iron. — In  the  letter  to  Secretary  Manning,  already  referred  to,  the 
labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  was  given  as  follows : 

The  returns  which  we  have  received  of  the  average  cost  of  production  of  pig-iron 
at  a  numbei^  of  blast-furnaces  in  1882,  1883,  and  18^,  while  possibly  varying  worn  a 
true  average  of  this  cost  for  the  country  at  large,  enable  us  to  reach  the  true  relation 
of  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  producing  a  ^on  of  pig-iron  to  the  cost  of  all  the 
other  elements  entering  into  its  production.  The  returns  show  that  the  total  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  a  gross  ton  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  pig-iron  at  these  fur- 
naces in  the  years  mentioned  was  as  follows: 

Labor  in  proKducin^  raw  materials $10.26 

Labor  in  transporting  raw  materials 1.78 

Labor  at  furnace,  including  repairs : ^. ..      1.91 

Total  cost  of  labor 13.95 

Taxes,  insurance,  commissions,  office  expenses,  interest,  freight^  traveling  ex- 
penses, royalties,  etc 5.28 

Total  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig- iron 19.17 

Percentage  of  labor  cost  to  total  cost 73 

Quoting  further  from  the  letter  to  Secretary  Manning : 

In  April,  1882,  Mr.  John  Griffen,  superintendent  of  the  Phcenix  Iron- works,  at 
Phcenixville,  Pa.,  compiled  for  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  from  tbe 
books  of  the  PhcBnix  Iron  Company  the  following  statement  of  the  labor  cose  to  that 
company  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron :  , 

Wages  earned — 

In  mining  enough  ore  for  1  ton  pig-iron (5.18 

In  mining  enough  limestone  for  1  ton  pi^-iron 33 

In  mining  enough  anthracite  for  1  ton  pig-iron 1.71 

In  making  enough  coke  for  1  ton  pig-iron 28 

In  transporting  above  ore 56 

In  transporting  above  limestone -.06 

In  transporting  above  anthracite 45 

In  transporting  above  coke -,.        .22 

By  furnace  hands  in  making  1  ton  pig-iron 2.75 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  one  gross  ton  pig  iron 11. 54 

It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  low  labor  cost  ($11.54)  of  producing  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  by  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company  in  1882  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  company  drew  its  supply  of  iron  ore  mainly  from  its  own 
ore  mines,  which  were  near  at  hand,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  its  supply 
of  coal  was  mainly  drawn  from  near-by  sources,  the  wages  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  these  products  being  therefore  exceptionally  small. 

Mr.  Mills  says  that  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  foundry  pigiron  is  only 
$1.64.  The  above  figures  show  that  it  was  more  than  seven  times  that 
amount  only  a  few  years  ago.    It  is  a  little  less  than  seven  times  to  day. 

Bar-iron, — With  the  same  conscientious  regard  for  details  Mr.  Griffen 
ftamished  the  following  particulars  of  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  bar-iron : 

It  requires  1.13  gross  tons  of  pig-iron  to  make  1  gross  ton  of  muck  har.  If  there 
are  $11. 54  labor  earnings  in  1  ton  of  pig-iron»  in  1. 13  tons  of  pig-iron,  or  1  ton  of 
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muck  bar,  there  are  |lfl.  04.    The  whole  labor  earnings  in  1  gtoas  ton  of  mnek  bar 
art)  as  follows: 

Wages  earned — 

In  making  1.13  tons  pig-iron $13.04 

In  mining  coal  used  in  paddling  lion  mnckbar 1.71 

In  mining  ore  used  in  fettling  1  ton  of  muck  bar ^ 90 

In  transporting  the  above  coal  .i ..w 56 

In  transporting  the  above  ore ^     .20 

By  mill  bands  m  making  1  ton  of  mnck  bar 7.44 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  1  grofl&tOQ  mnck  bar 23.ti5 

It  requires  1.20  gross  tons  of  mnck  bar  to  make  1  gross  ton  of  finisheil  bar  read|f 
for  the  market.  It*  there  are  |'^.d5  labor  eamiuffs  in  1  ton  of  mack  bar,  in  l.SO 
tons  of  mnck  bar  or  1  ton  of  tlnished  bar  there  are  f2ti.&Z,  The  whole  labor  earaiDgs 
in  1  gross  ton  of  finished  bar  as  follows: 

Wages  earned — 

In  making  1.20  tons  mnck  bar |28.62 

In  mining  coal  used  in  heating  1  ton  finished  bar H9 

In  mining  sand  used  to  1  ton  of  finished  bar 90 

In  transporting  above  coal 25 

By  mill  nands  in  making  1  ton  finished  bar , G.  31 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  1  gross  ton  of  finished  bar  iron 36.27 

The  three  preceding  statements  repres^t  the  successive  steps  in  the 
transformation  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fuel  into  bar  iron.  The  fol- 
Ipwiug  statement  summarizes  the  whole  operation,  giving  tlie  quanti- 
ties of  raw  materials  used  in  making  a  ton  of  bar  iron  and  tbe  total 
earnings  of  tbe  labor  employed: 

Wages  earned —  . 

In  preparing  3.53  gross  tons  iron  ore fSLlO 

In  preparing  .88  gross  ton-limestone  ..j 45 

In  preparing  4.84  gross  tons  coal  and  coke 5.64 

In  preparing  .10  gross  ton  sand 20 

In  transporting  above  materials , 2.91 

At  blast  furnace  and  in  mill 18.97 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  1  gross  ton  of  finished  bar  iron 36^27 

The  total  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  bar  iron  embraces  a  number  of  other 
elements,  including  the  cost  of  materials  additional  to  their  Labor  cost, 
freight  charges  above  wages  earned  in  transportation,  insurance,  taxes, 
commissions,  interest,  office  expenses,  etc. 

Mr.  Mills  says  that  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  bar  iron  is  only  $10.  It 
is  jibout  10  per  cent,  less  now  than  in  1882,  when  Mr.  Ori£fen's  figures 
were  compiled,  which  would  give  about  (32.65  as  the  present  labor  cost. 

Car  wheels. — Mr.  Mills  states  that  the  cost  of  a  car  wheel  weighing 
500  pounds  is  $13,  and  that  the  labor  cost  is  85  cents.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing car-wheel  manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States  writes  to  us 
under  date  of  April  30,  18^8,  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  yonr  favor  of  this  date  we  have  to  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  on  a  car 
wheel  \veighin^  500  ponnds,  '*  from  the  time  the  pig  metal  reaches  the  foundry  until 
the  wheel  is  finished  and  ready  for  nse/Ms  about  $1.35.  We  beg  to  add  that  Mr.  Mills's 
Ntatement  of  the  selling  price  of  the  wheel  is  somewhat  idealistic.  Instead  of  being 
$13,  the  average  price  is  about  |7.50.  The  difference  between  $7.50  and  $1.35,  $6.15, 
represents  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  (which  is  several  dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordi- 
nary iron),  coal,  sand,  and  other  materials,  tools,  power,  superintendence,  intoreston 
equipment,  and,  last  and  least,  profit.  Cast-iron  car  wheels  are  not  made  abroad  for 
importation  into  this  country,  nor  is  the  kind  of  pig-iron  of  which  they  are  made  iro* 
ported. 
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Bteel  ratb.— In  tne  lollowing  tables  we  give  the  cost  of  labor  required 
to  produce  1  ton  of  steel  rails  at  two  Pennsylvania  Bessemer  steel  works 
in  April,  1888.    Tbese  works  own  their  own  blast  furnaces : 


No.  1.— Labor  coat  in  prodnoing  one  ton  of  steel  railii. 


Coet  in  fuel  required 

Coflt  in  ore  required 

Cost  in  Umeatone  i^oired 
Cost  at  worlcs 

Total  labor  cost  t 


To  produce  one  ton  of— 


Pig-iron.    Ingots.     Blooms.      Rails. 


$3.08 

4.60 

.32 

2.4L 


10.47 


$4.15 

*6.21 

.39 

6.75 


15.50 


$4.34 

5.20 

.40 

6.52 


16.52 


$4.70 

5.42 

.41 

8.76 


10.29 


"^Tbis  item  includes  the  spiegeleisen  required. 

t  In  this  titbln  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  material  required  is  estimated  as 
being  paid  directly  to  labor. 


Ko.  2.— Material  used  in  pro* 

Labor 
co^t  per 

ton  on 
material. 

Material 
required  to 

produce 
one  ton  of 

metal. 

Labor 
coet  per 
ton  of 
metal. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Labor 

cost  per 

ton  of 

metal. 

Ore: 

Labor  in  mining  and  con> 

nected  therewith 

Coke- 

$L80 

LOO 
.BO 

Tont. 
1.80 

1.35 
.00 

$3.24 

L35 

.27 
L46 

.60 

2.88 

.64 
.23 

Wl  ton  of  ingots  1.13 
tons  of  pig-iron  are  re- 
quired, at  $10  47 

$11.83 

Labor  in  mining  coal  and 
culcinz 

Laoor  in  converting  1  ton 
ofingots. 

*        works 

L12 

Limestone : 

Labor  in  quarrying....... 

.60 

Labor  at  f urnactts  .....   ..i 

Cost  of  labor  in  producing 
1  ton  of  ingots 

Labor  ou  maintenance  of 
furnaces •- 

13.45 

Transportation ; 

Labor  cost  of  freight  on 
ore  per  ton  from  mines 
to  works 

*Leo 

*.40 
♦.25 

1.80 

1.86 

.00 

Blooms: 

For  1  ton  of  blooms  1.8 
tons  of  ingots  are  re- 
quired, at  $13  45 

14.52 

Labor  cost  of  freight  on 
coke  per  ton  fi:t>m  mines 
to  works 

Laoor  in  blooming  1  ton  of 
blooms 

.50 

Labor  on  maintenance  of 
mill 

Labor  cost  of  freight  on 
limestone  per  ton  trom 

quarry  to  works 

Total  sost  of  labor  on  mate- 
rials and  at  furnaces  in  pro- 
dnoing 1  ton  of  pig-iron 

.43 

Cost  of  labor  in  producing 

lion  of  blooms 

Kails: 

For  1  ton  of  rails  1.10 
tons  of  blooms  are  re- 
quired, at  $15. 54 

Laoor  in  rolling  1  ton  of 
rails .* 

15  64 

ia47 

17.09 
1.47 

Labor  on  maintenance  ot 
mill 

1.02 

Cost  of  labor  in  product  ng 
1    ton    of    steel    rails 
ftom  the  mining  of  the 
ore,  etc 

10.58 

*  In  this  statement  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is  assumed  to  be  paid  to  labor  engngod 
In  tr<iDsiportation.  this  beini;  $3.65  on  the  ton  of  pig  metal.  Tbe  other  60  per  cent,  of  co»«  of  tranApor- 
talion,  excluded  /mm  the  abnve  t4ible,  being  $3.65  on  the  ton  of  pis;  metal,  amounts  to  $4.89  on  the  ton 
of  rails.  This  $  X  89  added  to  the  labor  cost  of  $19.58  makes  the  total  coet  for  lalK>r  and  freight  alone  in 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  amount  to  $24.47  today. 

The  loregoing  table  tak<>s  no  account  of  interest  on  $8,000,000  of  capital,  general  expenses  of  man- 
agement, clerical  forces,  cost  of  sales,  etc,  nor  of  Insuranoe  and  taxes. 

Mr.  Mills  says  that  the  coA}  of  labor  in  producing  a  ton  of  steel  rails 
is  $7.57.    The  above  tables  show  that  the  labor  cost  alone  exceeds  $19. 
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WOOD  SCHEDULE. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  D.  HOLBEOOK,  OF  WATSOHVILLE,  SAHTA  CBUZ 

COUNTY,  CAL. 

[Presented  by  Senator  IngalU.] 

October  11, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  looking:  over  tbe  tariff  schedules  of  1883, 1  find  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  inconirrnity,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  schedule  D 
and  the  free  list.  Schedule  D  places  a  tariff  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber.  In  the  free  list,  nnder  ^^  suudries,"  we  find  railroad  ties 
of  wood.  Now,  can  there  be  any  goo<l  reason  for  exempting  railroad  ties 
any  more  than  house-building  lumber!  Very  much  of  the  former  are 
gotten  out  by  the  laboreron  his  own  hook,  while  the  latter  is  cut  by  large 
companies.  The  former  are  used  by  corporations  able  to  pay  for  them, 
the  latter  by  persons  poor  and  rich,  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc. 
Our  forests  are  ample  to  provide  the  necessary  t  ies  for  our  railroad 
building  and  our  own  citizens  numerous  enough  to  furnish  them.  T^en 
why  should  they  be  on  tbe  free  list?  To  an  outsider  it  would  look  like 
acyustment  in  fa\  or  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  outsider's  head  would  not  be  level  on  the  x^roposition.  In  the 
re-adjtistment  of  the  tariff  would  it  not  be  well  to  look  to  that  a  little, 
and  see  if  it  is  as  it  should  bef 
Yours,  sincerely, 

L.  D.  HOLBROOK. 

Senator  Inoalls, 

Washington. 


SEWER  PIPE. 
STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  LTTH,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

October  1, 1888. 

At  a  conference  of  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  the  matter  of  <*  protec- 
tion "  in  our  liue  of  business  was  considered,  and  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  try  and  have  the  Seuate  committee  report  a  specific  duty  on 
sewer  pipe  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  as  at  present,  and  to  ask  that 
$5  per  ton  straight  be  the  rate  fixed,  which  would  be  a  soiall  advance  on 
the  present  tariff,  though  it  would  be  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  pipe  from  the  United  States. 

A  committee  of  two  manufacturers  appointed  to  look  after  the  mat- 
ter expect  to  go  to  Washington  next  week.  I  think  it  too  late  to  do 
anything  in  this  after  the  present  week.  The  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  at  Washington  next  week^  other  business  bringing  them 
there  about  that  time,  and  propose  to  enlist  the  services  of  Major  Mc- 
Kinley  (who  represents  our  Ohio  Kiver  district),  yourself,  and  others,  if 
there,  and  fix  up  the  thing  if  possible.  If  you  can  give  me  a  pointer 
or  information  in  the  mean  time,  please  do  so,  and  oblige, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Ltth. 
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LACES  FOR  HAT  TRIMMINGS. 
8TATEMEHT  OP  JAMES  BAILLIE. 

S-Kvr  York,  October  4, 1888. 
Deab  Stb:  In  yoar  proposed  tariff  bill  you  are  represented  in  tbe 
press  of  to-day  as  favoring  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  laces  for  hat 
trimmings.    Will  you  kmdly  define  what  kind  of  lace  you  intend  to  ad- 
mit free  under  this  heading  f 

We  are  manufacturers  or  silk  laoes  and  nets,  all  of  which  are  used  in 
hat  trimmings,  and  as  lace  is  an  article  of  luxury  we  can  not  see  what 
advantage  this  measure  will  be  to  the  general  public.  The  lace  trade  is 
becoming  an  important  article  of  industry  in  this  country,  and  is  pros- 
pering under  the  present  protective  tariff  system.  Should  there  be  any 
material  change  in  the  present  rates,  it  will  surely  work  disastrously  to 
this  branch  of  industry. 

We  certainly  think  you  should  clearly  define  what  you  mean  by  this 
item.  As  it  is,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  importers  who  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  any  vagueness  therein  could  import  nearly  all  of  the 
prevailing  styles  of  laces. 

,  We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

V  The  Associated  Laoe  Makers  Company, 

James  Baillie,« 
Hon.  Senator  Allison,  Treasurer. 

United  States  Congress j  Washington^  D.  0. 


PERFUMERY. 
STATEMENT  OP  SOLOV  PALMEB. 

[Presented  by  Senator  Evarts.] 

New  York,  October  17, 1888. 
Deab  Sib:  It  is  with  some  concern  that  I  notice  one  feature  of 
the  Senate  tariff  bill,  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  perfumery, 
the  old  bill  being  $2  per  gallon  and -50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  tbe 
new  bill  makes  it  92  per  gallon  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  re- 
sult is,  the  best  foreign  perfumery  under  this  bill  will  cost  about  95 
cents  le^  than  formerly,  while  the  only  relief  home  manufacturers  get 
is  the  spirit  duty,  say  25  cents.  The  following  calculation  is  on  the 
usual  yze  of  about  1  ounce. 

Labln's : 

Cost  In  Paris $3.80 

Duty  (present)  50  per  cent $1.90 

Spirit 25 

2.15 

5.95 

Cost  In  Paris '6.tiO 

Dnty  (Senate)  25  per  cent 95 

Spirit. ,....:, , , , 25 

&,0Q 
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So  that,  a8  above  stated,  these  1  ounce  goods  can  be  imported  for  abont 
95  cents  less  than  under  present  tariff,  and  we  get  only  about  25  cents 
reduction  on  the  spirit  duty. 

If  duty  were  taken  off  perfumed  pomades,  which  are  largely,  very 
largely^  used  in  making  perfumery  (the  duty  being  now  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem),  it  would  be  a  fair  offset  to  this  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
manufactured  goods.  These  pomades  are  not  made  in  this  country  and 
can  not  be. 

I  hope  this  serious  defect  in  the  Senate  bill  will  be  corrected.  J  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  industry  has  increased  tenfold  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  At  least  one  hundred  families  are  dependent  upon 
my  business  for  their  living,  and  my  business  is  ismall  compared  to 
many  others. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Solon  Palmer. 

Hon.  W.  M.  EvARTS, 

Washingtofiy  B.  0^ 


COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HATDN  M.  BAXEK. 

Port  of  Kew  York, 
Appraiser's  Office,  402  Washington  Street, 

October  6,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  the  writer's  appearance  before  your  honorable  body, 
he  has  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  having  contributed  to 
the  formation  and  entertainment  of  an  unwise  or  erroneous  opinion  con- 
cerning the  coal-tar  derivatives  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list  yonr 
honorable  committee  exhibited  to  him,  as  present^  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
treasurer  of  the  Albany  Aniline  Comp<nny.  The  writer  has  made  coq- 
tin  nous  and  recent  inquiries  about  the  attempts,  successes,  and  failures 
resulting  from  ventures  which  contemplated  the  manufacture  of  the 
products  above  referred  to,  and  has  ascertained  that  all  the  enter- 
pi-ises  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  herein  designated 
had  to  be  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  ample  provisions 
looking  toward  the  protection  of  such  efforts. 

The  apparent  inability  to  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers 
in  the  preparation  of  many  coal-tar  derivatives  is  dependent— 

1.  Upon  the  increased  cost  of  establishing  plants  in  this  conntry, 
joined  to  the  high  percentage  of  depreciation  chargeable  to  construc- 
tion capital  and  caused  by  the  destructive  action  of  the  process^  em- 
ployed upon  the  apparatus  used. 

2.  Upon  the  inability  and  undesirability  of  enforcing  the  conditions, 
•stipulations,  and  rigorous  control  of  labor  in  the  United  States  which 
govern  the  toiling  masses  of  Europe. 

3.  Upon  the  necessity  for  remarkably  bold  investments,  vigilant  and 
skillful  supervision,  enlightened  with  accumulated  manufacturing  ex- 
periences. 

4.  Upon  the  fact  that  European  manufacturers  have  proceeded  a  long 
distance  in  the  several  lines  of  industry  alluded  to,  and  have  thereby 
become  acquainted  with  most  of  the  contingencies  imposing  precarious 
conditions,  jeopardizing  the  results  and  involving  their  ventures, 
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The  knowledge  of  how  to  obviate  and  overcome  the  obstacles  incident 
to  the  operation,  together  with  a  prior  occupation  of  the  markets,  is,  in 
a  business  sense,  equivalent  to  the  accumulation  of  an  augmented  cap- 
ital; consequently,  there  is  little  prospect  that  any  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Hudson's  list  will  bdcome  subjects  or  objects  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  during  the  twenty  years  next  ensuing ; 
therefore  the  writer  would  respectfully  urge  their  free  admission,  l^- 
canse  the  transformations  of  these  substances  to  dyes  are  more  manage- 
able operations,  attended  with  less  hazardous  and  intricate  manipulations 
than  the  processes  for  preparing  the  intermediate  products  from  which 
they  are  usually  made. 

Your  honorable  body  will  please  excuse  this  encroachment  upon  its 
time  and  accept  the  writer's  justification  for  the  intrusion,  upon  the 
assumption  that  some  of  the  thoughts  herein  set  forth  may  become 
available  in  the  discussions  to  foUbw  hereafter. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Haydn  M,  Bakeb, 
Chemisty  XT.  8.  Laboratory^  New  York  City,  N  Y. 

Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldbioh, 

Chairman  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fina/noe. 


WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  THOMAS  SAMPSON,  OF  WASEIHOTON  MILLS  COM 

PAST. 

Lawbenoe,  Mass.,  October  4, 1888. 
Sbnatob  :  As  a  manufacturer,  using  at  the  rate  of  100,000  pounds 
of  fine  wool  a  week,  I  very  much  regret  the  recommendation  of  your 
committee  in  advancing  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class. 
It  will  defeat  its  own  object* 

The  farmer's  trouble  today,  the  manufacturer's  also,  results  from  the 
fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  wool  grown  abroad  is  excluded  from  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  specific  duty.  Its  operation  gives  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer  wools  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  the  cloth  can  be 
introduced  into  this  country  in  immense  quantities  larger  than  ever,  in 
spite  of  the  tariff  on  goods.  Certainly,  what  the  wool-grower  wants 
to-day  is  to  limit  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  thus  create  a 
market  for  his  own  wool. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  submit  that  the  present  proposed  Republican 
Senate  tariff  will  not  accomplish  this  object  and  that  the  raisers  of  wool 
will  be  still  greviously  disappointed.  An  ad  valorem  duty  at  almost 
any  rate  would  accomplish  the  purpose  by  creating  a  competition  for 
wools  in  London,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the  goods ;  and  in  this 
manner  alone  can  importations  be  restricted. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Thos.  Sampson, 

Manager, 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldbioh, 

^ymhi'ngton^  D,  C, 
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BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  DK.  JACOB  MATEK,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TARIFF  BELL.— DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate : 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  I.  Eohler,  publisher  and  bookseller,  911  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  most  respectfully  begs  to  submit  the  following  re- 
marks and  statements  to  your  wise  and  favorable  consideration : 

The  publication  of  German  books  in  the  United  States  increases  daily 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  German  immigration,  and  also  in  con- 
sequence of  an  increased  desire  of  the  citizens  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent 
to  become  familiar  with  the  German  tongue. 

Thouhands  of  peo^)le  are  thus  employed  as  writers,  compositors,  print- 
ers, book-binders,  etc.,  and  make  a  decent  and  respectable  living. 

An  nncouditional  abolition  of  the  duty  on  imported  German  books, 
or  even  a  large  reduction  of  such  duties,  would  deprive  these  many 
hands  of  the  means  to  earn  their  livilihood.  the  necessary  work  would 
be  done  in  Germany,  where  the  wages  are  low. 

Illustration :  Some  time  ago  the  Astor  library  in  New  York  had  5,000 
books  bound  in  Leipsic,  at  a  price  of  50  per  cent,  lower  than  the  lowest 
bid  received  in  New  York. 

Publishers  like  Mr.  Eohler  would  certainly  suffer  great  loss,  and 
such  losses  would  be  felt  in  all  branches  connected  with  the  book  trade. 

Besides,  our  country  would  be  flooded  witb  a  literature  not  at  all  fit 
for  citizens  of  a  Kepublic ;  whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
immigrants  should  be  provided  with  such  reading  material  as  tends  to 
make  them  good  citizens  by  relying  on  themselves. 

George  Washington,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  uttered  this  great 
sentiment :  <<  Shut  up  all  avenues  to  foreign  influence  and  rely  on  your- 
selves only.'' 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  begs  to  add  that  Mr.  Eohler  is 
well  known  as  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  who  built  up  his  own  busi- 
ness and  publishes  good  books  only. 

He  employs  about  two  hundred  hands,  and  has  a  capital  of  about 
$150,000  invested  in  his  business. 

I  add  a  catalogue  of  his  publications  and  the  latest  work. 
With  due  respect,  and  in  truth  and  sincerity, 

Dr.  Jacob  Mayer. 


ETHERS. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  LEWIS  ABSAHAK. 

Attention  is  invited  to  certain  clauses  in  bill  (H.  B.  9051),  now  under 
consideration,  wherein  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  import  duty  on  artides 
used  for  purposes  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  more  particularly  for 
the  manufacture  of  imitation  liquors  and  beverages. 

By  the  present  tariff  acts  the  duty  is  imposed  on  articles  of  this  de- 
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scription  as  follows  (see  B.  F.  Downing  &  Oo.'s  new  Pocket  Tariff  of 
Express  Bates  and  United  States  Costoms  Duties): 

A.  CoffDAo  oily  |4  per  ounce  (pp.  45, 104). 

B.  Etfier  OBoanthic,  $4  per  ounce  (pp.  59, 103). 

C.  Coloring  for  brandy,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (p.  46). 

D.  fSsBence  of  rum,  50  cents  per  ounce  (p.  58). 
£.  Essence  of  fruit,  $'i. 50  iter  pound  (p.  58). 

F.  Fniit  etfcierB,  |2.50  per  pound  (pp.  59,65). 

G.  Ethers  not  specified,  $1  per  pound  (p.  59). 

The  im}H>rt  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  thes6  articles  by  the  bill 
under  consideration  will  be  found  on  page  90,  sections  31,  32,  33. 

A.  Cognac  oil  is  used  simply  and  only  for  manufacturing  spurious 
brandy. 

B.  CEoanthic  ether  is  only  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
spirits  and  adulteration  of  beverages. 

G.  It  is  manifest  that  coloring  for  brandy  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
its  name  indicates. 

D.  The  same  is  true  of  essence  of  rum ;  it  is  only  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  spurious  article. 

The  items  0,  D  should  be  advanced  in  rate  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  items  A,  B  should  be  specifically  tabulated,  and  rated  at  least  as 
in  the  present  tariff,  and  not  included,  as  proposed,  in  pending  bill,  sec- 
tions 32,  33,  page  90. 

E,  F.  Fruit  essences  are  now  rated  at  $2.50  per  pound. 

These  are  used  to  manufacture  articles  simulating  genuine  fruit 
essences,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  genuine,  healthful  material.  If 
the  present  bill  becomes  a  law  without  specifically  denominating  these 
products,  they  would  come  in  at  rates  specified  in  sections  32  or  33. 

Section  32  reads,  "Butyric  ether  and  other  fruit  ether."  Butyric  ether 
forms  the  base  of  most  of  the  condensed  ethers,  essences,  and  other 
compounds  used  for  adulterating  purposes  (see  Note  L).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  erroneous  to  class  such  a  deleterious  article  as  a  fruit 
ether,  or  to  reduce  the  duty  thereon. 

Most  of  the  articles  herein  referred  to  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in 
the  original  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mills. 

By  instruction  I  had  the  honor  to  call  attention  thereto,  and  by 
amendment  these  articles  were  restored  to  the  present  tariff  rates  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  same  action  be  taken  by  the 
Senate. 

Appended  hereto  are  copies,  marked  Exhibits  2  and  3,  of  memoranda 
furnished  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Farquhar,  June 
1,1888. 

LEvns  Abbahah, 
1311  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Note  L. 

Bntyric  ether  or  pine-apple  oil  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant  oil,  obtained  by  distill 
ing  butyric  acid  (or  the  bntyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  material 
which  passes  over  is  the  B.E.,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  alcohol  and  s  >ld  in  coin- 
noM^rce  as  artificial  pine-apple  oil.  It  possesses  the  same  very  pleasant  flavor  which 
belongs  to  pine-apples,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  pine-apples  owe  their  flavor  to 
the  presence  of  natural  butyric  ether. 

The  artificial  variety  is  now  extensively  used  for  flavoring  confections,  as  pine- 
apple drops,  for  sophisticatiog  bad  rum,  and  for  flavoring  custards,  ices,  and  cream, 
as  also  an  acidnlated  drink  or  lemonade,  named  pine-apple  ale. 

Bntyric  ether  alone  can  not  be  used  in  perfumery  for  handkerchief  use,  as,  when  in- 
haled in  even  a  small  quantity,  it  tends  to  cause  irritation  of  the  air  tubes  of  the 
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InDgB  and  intense  headaobe,  bat  it  is  employed  a^  one  material  in  tbe  mannfactnra 
of  compound  perfumery. 

It  18  composed  of  ordinary  etber  (C4H6O)  and  bntyric  acid  (CgHrOs  —  HO),  and 
its  strict  chemical  name  and  symbol  are  tbe  butyrate  of  tbe  oxide  of  ethyl,  (QiHaO, 
CbHtC). 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  substance  possessing  snch  a  disagreeable  odor  as  butyric 
acid,  (that  of  rancid  butter)  f<bonId  be  capable  of  forming,  in  part  at  least,  a  aabstauce 
irith  such  a  pleasant  flavor  as  artificial  pine-apple  oiL 

Exhibit  1.  ^ 

Attention  is  inyited  to  proposition  to  tbe  tariff  bill,  now  nnd^r  consideration, 
irhereby  essential  oils  and  esselices,  solely  nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  imitatiou  liq- 
uors and  adulterating  pure  liquors,  are  placed  upon  tbe  free  list. 

Snch  articles,  instead  of  bein^  admitted  duty  free,  should  be  utterly  prohibited. 

The  uses  and  purposes  to  which  these  oils  and  essences  are  put  is  fully  illustrated 
in  accompanying  documents,  showing  recipes  for  adulterating  and  mannfacturiug 
liquors. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  a  dealer  in  essential  oils  nsed  for  manufacturing  imitation 
liquors  occars  the  following  language :  ''  The  base  of  a  manufactured  liquor  musi  be 
a  pure,  inodorous  spirit.  Shoulaany  but  the  best  be  used,  the  quality  wiU  deteriorate 
proportionately." 

All  natural  old  liquors  (straight  goods)  contain  certain  odorons  componnd  ethers, 
arising  from  fermentation  processes  and  slow  oxidation.'* 

Besides  being  used  for  imitating  spirituous  liquors,  these  essences  are  nsed  to  make 
imitation  fruit-flavoring,  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  in  manufacturing  sirups  for 
soda-water,  imitation  ginger  beer,  and  so-called  medical  bitters. 

Even  if  some  of  these  essences  have  some  merit,  nevertheless  they  have  many  Tery 
dangerous  properties,  and  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  persons  are  dangerous  to  health. 

A  ningle  illustration  of  one  of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  sufll- 
cient  for  this  purpose. 

<ENAlfrHIG  ACID  AJW  KTHER. 

This  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  aeid  by  nitric  aoid,  and  is 
likewise  yielded  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oastor-oii,  wax,^nd  various  fats. 

Its  most  characteristic  salt  is  thecBnanthic  of  copper,  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
green  needles. 

Theoleates  of  the  alkalies  occur  in  the  animal  body.  They  have  also  been  found 
in  pus,  in  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  in  the  excrements  after  th6  administration  of 
purgativea. 

Exhibit  2. 

brandies. 

Cognac,  fh>m  our  finest  Cognac  oil,  distilled  out  of  grapes ;  take  to  40  gallons  of 
the  l^t  Cologne  spirits,  proof,  one-sixth  of  I  ounce  of  the  Cognac  oil,  well  cut  in  I 
pint  of  alcohol,  11  pints  sugar  sirup,  and  4  ounces  of  our  sugar  coloring. 

Brandy,  from  Oeanthic  ether;  4  ounces  Oeanthic  ether,  1  ounce  Jamaica  mm  es- 
sence, H  pints  sugar  sirup,  and  4  ounces  of  onr  sugar  coloring. 

B;ocheUe  brandy ;  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof^  and  1  pint  sugar 
simp. 

Otard  brandy ;  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sugar  simp. 

Cognac  brandy ;  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gall  ons  spirits,  proof,  and  I  pint  sugar 
sirup.  ^ 

Seignette  brandy ;  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sngar 
sirup. 

Catawba  brandy;  8  to  10  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  I  pint 
sugar  si  rap. 

Apple  brandy ;  6  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sugar  simp. 

Cider  brandy ;  8  ounces  of  essebce  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sugar  sirup. 

Peach  brandy;  5  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gaUons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sugar 
simp. 

Cherry  brandy;  8 ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  I  pint  sngar 
simp. 

Bice  brandy ;  1  pound  of  essence  to  50  gallons  spirits,  proof^  and  1  pint  sugar  simp. 

gins. 

Holland  gin,  Old  Tom,  Scheidam  Schnapps,  London  Dock  pn,  etc. ;  take  to  40  gal- 
lons Cologne  spirits,  proof,  4  ounces  of  the  essence,  and  1^  pints  of  sugar  sirup. 
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RDMB. 

Jftmaioa  mm ;  take  to  40  ^^aIIodb  spirits,  proof,  otoe-half  pound  of  tiie  eawiioe^  one- 
half  pint  of  oar  sngar  coloring,  and  1  qaart  sugar  sirup. 
Saint  Croix  rum ;  the  same  as  tlie  above,  without  coloring.  i 

BaiaTia  Arrao ;  the  same  as  the  above,  without  coloring. 
New  Ebgland  rum ;  the  same  as  the  above,  withont  ool<mng. 

'\  PUKCH  SSSBNCBS. 

Jamaica  rum  punch ;  take  1  pound  of  the  essence,  cot  it  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol,  30 
gallons  proof  Cologne  spirits,  10  gallons  sugar  sirup,  1  pint  of  our  coloring,  and  1 
pound  tartaric  acid. 

Wine  punch ;  made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

Arrac  punch  ;   made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

Saint  Croix  mm  punch ;  made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

Whisky  punch;  made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

BITTBRS. 

Aromatic  bitters ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits,  15  per  cent,  below^  proof,  6  to  8  ounces 
of  essence,  well  cut  in  alcohol,  1  to  2  gallons  sirup,  and  1  pint  sugar  coloring. 

Spanish  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Iiostetters  bitters;  same  as  above. 

Plantation  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Herba  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Stoughton  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Cocktail  bitters;  same  as  above. 

Hop  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Angostura  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

fioooecamp  bitters ;  take  to  40  g^allons  spirits,  30  per  cent,  below  proof,  1^  pints  of 
the  extract,  add  about  2  gallons  sirup  ana  1  pint  coloring. 

Hamburger  bitters ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits.  30  per  cent,  below  proof,  1^  pints  of 
the  extract,  add  about  2  gallons  sirup  and  1  pint  coloring.     ' 

Berliner  bitters ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits,  30  per  cent,  below  proof,  1^  pints  of  the 
extract,  add  about  2  gallons  sirup  and  1  pint  coloring. 

WHISKIES. 

Bourbon  ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits  about  1  onhoe  of  the  flavor  and  2  ounces  of  our 
brandy  coloring. 

Kye ;  same  as  above. 

Monougahela ;  same  as  above. 

Irish  and  Scotch  whiskies ;  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  8  ounces  essence ;  about  1  gal- 
lon malt  whisky. 

Wheat  and  malt  whisky;  take  to  40  gallons  of  rectified  whisky  about  3  ounces  of 
the  essence. 

Com  ether,  is  a  well  known  article  for  all  kinds  of  whiskies,  principally  for  rye ; 
take  1^  ounces  essence  per  barrel. 

CORDIALS. 

Knmmel ;  take  about  one-quarter  pound  of  the  essence,  36  gallons  spirits  and  4  gal- 
lons sugar  sirup. 

Auis ;  take  about  one-half  pound  of  the  essence,  well  out  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol,  36 
gallons  of  spirits,  proof,  4  frallons  sugar  sirup. 

Peppermint;  dissolve  one-half  pouud  of  the  essence  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol  and  add 
to  36  gallons  spirits,  4  gallons  sugar  sirup,  one-half  pound  our  peppermint  coloring. 

Ginger  brandy ;  take  2  pounds  of  the  extract,  27  gallons  spirits,  proof,  13  gallons 
water,  5  ounces  of  our  sugar  coloring,  one-quarter  gallon  sugar  simp. 

Ginger  cordial,  or  ginger  wine ;  take  1^  pounds  of  the  extraot,  14  gallons  spirits, 
proof;  5  gallons  sugar  simp,  '21  gallons  water,  2  ounces  carlit  red,  2  ounces  tartaric 
acid. 

Blackberry  brandy ;  17  gallons  proof  Cologne  spirits,  6  ounces  blackberry  essence, 
3  to  4  gallons  cherry  Juice ;  4  gallous  si  rap,  4  gallons  sweet  cider,  15  gallons  hot  water, 
1  pint  coloring,  4  ounces  tartaric  acid. 

Absynth ;  20  gallons  Cologne  spirits,  proof,  1  pound  essence  cut  in  alcohol,  1  pint 
Bugar  sirup.  Color  is  made  of  six  parts  solution  curcuma,  two  parts  indigo  carmen, 
muced. 

Cider  and  wine  vinegar  flavor  j  1  ounce  of  this  essence  added  to  common  vinegar 
^Tes  flavor  of  wine  and  cider  vinegar. 
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WINE  RECIPES. 

Port  wine ;  for  1  barrel,  30  gallons  of  cider  after  the  same  has  fermented,  5  gallons 
of  spirits,  4  gallons  simp,  one-half  pound  powdered^am  kino,  oue-qoarter  pound  tar- 
taric acid,  6  to  8  nonces  Port  wiue  flavor. 

'  To  prodace  a  better  quality,  add  a  few  gallons  of  German  cherry  Jaioe,  or  any  kind 
of  pure  wine,  Spanish  ur  Catalonio  the  best. 

Malaga,  Madeira,  Sherry,  and  Catawba  wines ;  for  1  barrel,  20  to  30  gallons  of  cider, 
2  to  3  gallons  soffar  sirup,  one-half  pound  tartaric  acid,  5  gallons  spirits,  proof,  1  gallon 
yinegar,  one-half  to  1  ounce  oarlat  red,  saga^  coloring,  etc.,  of  the  respective  flavors 
one-half  pound  each  per  barrel. 

Claret;  the  same  as  port  wine,  in  addition  to  1  to  2  gallons  of  blackberry  juice  and 
one-half  pound  claret  wine  essence. 

Color  for  port  wine ;  1  ounce  azuline,  4  ounces  of  our  9ugar  coloring  to  the  barrel. 

FOR  CONFECTIONERS  AND  SODA-WATER. 

Our  flavor  for  wine  drops,  peppermint  drops,  etc.,  as  well  as  our  sarsaparilla,  pear 
oil,  pine  apple,  banana,  etc.,  are  highly  concentrated. 

Carlat  red  coloring,  for  all  kinds  of  wines,  liquors,  cider,  simp,  candies^  ice-oream, 
etc.  This  color  does  not  settle,  is  very  extensive  and  newly  prepared.  Mu8t  be  mixed 
with  sugaV  coloring  according  to  our  recipes. 

Sirup,  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc. ;  one-half  pound  of  the  essence  cnt  in  1  pint  (>f 
alcohol,  1^  pounds  tartaric  acid,  7  ounces  carlat  red,  for  I  barrel.  Banana,  piue-ap- 
pie,  etc.,  as  above,  without  the  carlat  red. 

Ginger,  birch,  root,  and  raspberry  beer,  etc. ;  take  1  pound  extract  to  one-half  gal- 
lon sirup,  2i  ounces  tartaric  acid ;  put  this  in  bottles,  and  charge  with  oarbonio  aoid 
water. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 

STATEKEirr  OF  WALTER  E.  BABHETT,  MAHUFACTUBES. 

New  York,  December  10,  1888, 
Deab  Sib  :  As  I  can  not  possibly  get  on  to  Washington  this  week 
in  any  case  before  Friday,  permit  me  to  follow  ont  your  suggestion  and 
lay  before  you  what  I  believe  the  cigar  and  leaf-tobacco  trade  would  re- 
gard as  equitable  as  well  as  protective  to  all  concerned  in  a  tariff  bill : 

Leaf  tobacco :  I*or  pound. 

Not  stemmed $0.50 

If  stemmed 56 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  mannfactnres  of  tobacco 5.00 

As  you  propose  to  make  specific  duties  aud  also  to  increase  the  duty 
on  leaf  tobacco  there  would  be  no  equitable  balance  for  the  domestic 
manufacturer  short  of  $5  per  pound. 

I  have  shown  the  Senate  bill  to  several  manufacturers  and  leaf  deal- 
ers, and  one  and  all  condemn  the  idea  of  making  one  rate  of  duty  for 
wrappers  and  another  for  fillers,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  Who  shall  say  what  is  a  wrapper  and  what  is  a 
filler?  That  is  the  cause  of  the  muddle  iu  the  present  law,  aud  the  new 
one  contemplates  a  continuance  of  this  uncertain  feature.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  people  in  Washington  to  present  this  issue  to  you,  ouly 
that  I  can  not  get  them  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any  bill  passed  by 
this  session  of  Congress,  but  if  one  is  passed  it  ought  not  to  read  as  the 
present  tobacco  schedule  reads.  Certainly  no  leaf-tobacco  merchant  or 
cigar  manufacturer  but  what  would  point  out  to  you  the  inequities  and 
dangers  to  trade  that  would  follow  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure. 
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Yoa  will  probably  remember  that  you  thought  id  all  fairness  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Washington  that  section  2804  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
ought  to  be  repealed.  * 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  E.  Babnett. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 

WiUhinfftanj  D.  O. 


CORK  MANUFACTURERS. 
8TATBMEHT  OF  TBUSLOW  A  COMPAHY. 

New  York,  December  13, 1888. 

StB:  The  Senate  tariff  bill  being  under  consideration,  we  beg  to  ask 
your  attention  to  some  facts  relating  to  the  present  duty  on  manufact- 
ured corks. 

Since  the  duty  on  cork  was  reduced  by  recommendation  of  the  tariff 
commission  in  1883  from  30  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  w  c 
have  had  to  meet  more  or  less  serious-  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
factured corks,  the  importations  of  same  having  largely  increased  each 
year.  The  principal  reason  for  the  considerable  protection  needed  iu 
this  industry  is  on  account  of  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  which  countries  the  foreign  corks  are  most  largely  manu- 
factured. 

The  present  duty,  if  collected  on  an  honest  valuation,  might  afford  us 
moderate  protection,  except  on  some  classes  of  corks,  but  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  correctly  appraising  the  value  of  these  gooils  hsis  led,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  to  a  very  general  system  of  undervaluation.  We 
would  strongly  urge  a  change  in  the  duties  on  corks  from  an  ad  valorem 
to  a  specific  duty,  fixing  the  rate  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
ad-yalorem  rate. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  further  information  -relative  to  the  sub- 
ject at  any  time  you  may  desire. 
We  are,  sir,  yours,  truly, 

Tbuslovt  &  Co. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Senate  Oommiitee  on  Finaaioe. 


COBALT  OXIDE. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  IHPOKTEBS  OF  OXIDE  OF  COBALT. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate: 

The  undersigned  firms  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  hon- 
orable committee  for  consideration  the  snggestio.n  that  the  present 
duty  on  oxide  of  cobalt  be  changed  from  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a 
specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  object  of  this  suggestion  is  not  to  ask  for  either  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty  as  now  provided,  but  only  to  cor- 
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rect  the  UDsatisfactory  condition  arising  from  fiuctnations  in  the  market 
price  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  which  greatly  embarrass  the  importers,  the  cou- 
sumers,  and  Ihe  customhouse  aathoiities. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  oxide  of  cobalt  in  this  country  is  about 
30,000  pounds,  of  which  amount  about  22,000  pounds  are  imi>orted,  and 
about  8,000  pounds  manufactured  here.  By  far  tbe  greater  bulk  of  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  consumed  is  used  by  the  manufacturing  x>otters.  They 
use  it  to  whiten  the  natural  yellowish  color  of  the  earthenware  just  as 
the  natural  yellow  tint  of  the  fiber  in  linen  is  whitened  by  the  use  of 
<*  indigo,"  and  in  paper  by  the  addition  of  ultramarine  or  aniline  blue. 

It  is  the  custom  among  potters  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  oxide  of 
cobalt,  as  they  do  for  all  raw  materials,  by  yearly  contracts  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  contracts  are  given  out  at  a  fixed  price  to 
the  importer,  who  covers  himself  by  contracting  for  the  maximum 
amount  needed,  at  fixed  prices  in  Europe,  and  for  successive  deliveries 
during  the  year  according  to  the  wants  of  the  consumeiu  ThQ  practice 
of  the  custom-house  officials  is  to  collect  the  duty,  not  from  the  prices 
actually  paid  by  the  importer,  but  from  the  fluct^ating  market  prices. 

These  fluctuations  of  the  market  price  are  very  great,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  show : 


'  The  price  of  oxide  of  cobalt  at  the  begiDoing  of  this  year,  and  no  til  lately, 

was  6  shiUiiigs  per  pound  in  Europe,  which  is  equal  to $i.4i 

To  this  add  20  percent,  duty .2tf 

We  have  as  a  result 1.7a» 

On  the  basis  of  this  price,  to  which  are  to  be  added  cost  of  packing,  of 
freight,  consular  fees,  etc.,  the  contracts  for  this  year  were  made. 

A  short  time  ago  oxide  of  cobalt  followed  the  other  metals  in  their 
advance,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  9  shillings  per  pound,  equivalent 
to  $2.16  per  pound. 

Now,  those  parties  who  have  contracted  for  future  delivery  at  G 
shillings  must  also  pay  20  per  cent,  duty  on  9  shillings,  or  an  advance  in 
duty  of  50  per  cent,  equal  to  14.4  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the 
duty  they  had  caleulated  when  the  purchases  and  sales  were  made. 

The  margin  of  profit  to  the  importer  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  an  ad- 
dition of  14.4  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty  will  not  alone  absorb  this 
benefit,  bat  will  also  involve  him  in  a  heavy  loss.  To  provide  against 
such  a  loss  in  the  future  the  importer  is  obliged  to  base  his  contracts 
on  the  uncertain  fluctuations  of  the  duty,  which  operation  will  affect 
the  consumer.  The  consumer  makes  his  yearly  contracts  for  raw  ma- 
terials in  order  to  have  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  calculate  the  cost  price 
of  his  manufactured  goods.  The  firm  basis  is  made  illusory  by  the  ex- 
isting taxation  law,  an  effect  which  is  not  contemplated  in  the  purpose 
of  the  law  nor  in  the  intention  of  the  law-makers.  When  a  specific 
duty  is  imposed  the  consequences  of  the  present  law  are  avoided. 

The  very  reasonable  objection  against  specific  duties  is  when  different 
values  exist  for  different  qualities  of  the  same  classification,  can  not 
hold  good  for  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Different  qualities  exist,  but  when  the  quantity  is  compared  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  quality  used  by  the  potters,  they  are  entirely  insig- 
nificant for  consideration;  they  amount  to  only  a  few  hundred  pounds* 

The  duty  before  the  recent  raise  was,  as  shown  above,  with  the  pres- 
ent taxation,  28.8  cents  per  pound,  and  this  rate  represents  pretty  well 
the  rate  when  we  take  as  a  basis  the  average  value  of  oxide  of  cobalt 
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in  the  last  three  years.  Therefore  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  poand  as  pro- 
posed above  would  be  a  fair  rate  if  no  change  to  either  higher  or  lower 
is  contemplated. 


Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Nbw  York,  December  13,  1888. 


BOESSLEB  &  HASSLAOHES. 

J.  Mabsohing  &  Go. 

Hamhill  &  Gillespie. 
Ghas.  Goopbb  &  Co. 


PENS. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  IVISOV,  BLAKEMAV  ft  CO. 

New  Yobk,  December  13, 1888. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Tour  favor  of  the  12th  instant  to  hand.  We  thank  you 
for  the  information  regarding  the  proposed  duty  on  gold  pens. 

We  are  specially  interested  in  supplying  steel  pens  to  our  public 
schools.'  Oiir  prices  are  between  25  and  30  cents  per  gross.  They  are 
made  in  England,  because  we  can  get  the  finest  quality  of  metal  and 
uniform  workmanship. 

School  pens  cost  from  5  to  7  pence  per  gross,  the  finest  quality  for 
expert  writisrs  from  1  to  3  shillings  per  gross,  and  fancy  grades  as  high 
as  10  shillings  per  gross. 

The  duty  at  12  cents  a  gross  and  charges  will  average :  For  sch()ol,  110 
per  cent,  commercial,  25  per  cent,  and  fancy,  6  per  cent  We  consider 
the  ad  valorem  rate  as  just  and  equitable ;  let  the  amount  be  fixed  at 
any  rate  from  35  per  cent,  and  upwards. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  if  the  specific  rate  may  seem  to  be  fair  for  all 
interested,  that  a  provision  be  made  ^^  that  all  duty  shall  not  be  in  ex- 
cess of  60  or  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem."  We  advocate,  work,  and  vote  for 
protection  to  our  industries,  but  can  not  see  justice  in  making  the 
schools  pay  a  tax,  in  excess  of  merchants,  for  their  pens. 

The  Tariff  Gommission  in  1883  recommended  40  per  cent.  In  1884  the 
Senate  and  House  made  it  about  the  same,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  the  conference  committee  reversed  the  action  and  made  the  rate 
specific  12  cents  per  gross. 

Pardon  our  writing  you  again  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  sincerely  in- 
terested, and  address  you  with  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  of 
your  public  actions. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

IvisoN,  Blakeman  &  Go. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senator ^  Wa^shington^  D.  (7. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  J.  J.  ALLEN'S  SONS,  FEBTILIZES8. 

Philadelphia,  December  6, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  As  we  notice  that  Seoate  tariff  bill  is  again  before  your 
committee,  we  respectfally  ask  yonr  attention  to  the  it^m  of  phosphorus. 
We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  prompt  reply  ^o  our  letter  of  August  3 
on  this  subject,  and  the  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Du^fee,  requesting 
l>ermission  to  print  said  letter.  We  ask  now  that  yonr  committee  will 
kindly  give  a  careful  reading  to  our  letter  of  August  3,  and  note  that 
our  expensive  plant  is  standing  idle  and  the  phosporus  is  being  fur- 
nished from  England.  It  was  acknowledged  that  no  phosporus  superior 
to  ours  was  ever  brought  to  this  country.  It  shows  that  we  have  full 
ability  to  make  it  of  the  highest  grade;  but  we  are  not  able  to  do  so 
and  compete  with  the  present  views  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of 
England  on  th<$  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  We  are  positive  they  are 
making  no  money,  but  are  determined  to  sell  the  goods  at  cost  here 
until  our  plant  has  gone  to  decay.  If  the«duty  is  )>laced  at  20  cents 
per  ))ound,  it  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  phosphorud  befng  made 
in  this  country,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  do,  and  furnish  it  at  60 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  only  half  the  price  at  which  this  article  has 
ever  been  sold  until  the  last  few  years,  when  they  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  destroying  the  industry  in  this  country. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  J.  Allen's  Sons. 
Hon.  N.  W.  Aldbioh, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  0. 


ZYLONITE. 
STATEMENT  OF  AMEBICAN  ZTLONITE  COMPANT. 

presented  by  senator  DAWES. 

Ztlonite,  Mass.,  December  8, 1888. 

On  the  24th  of  August  last  I  gave  you  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
rate  of  duty  which  would  be  just  and  equitable  to  levy  on  this  article, 
and  although  the  manufacturers  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  taxes  on  alcohol,  yet  the  rate  proposed  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  not  offer  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers ;  especially  when  it  refers  to  the  finer  qualities  I  would  not 
consider  it  sufficient. 

The  quality  of  the  material  can  be  determined  by  its  specific  gravity, 
resulting  from  more  or  less  pigment  used. 

Being  always  in  favor  of  specific  duties  wherever  they  can  be  ap- 
plied, I  should  suggest  the  following  schedule: 

Per  lb. 
Zylouite,  xylonite,  or  ceUnloid,  and  all  componuds  of  pyroxyline,  in  sheet  or 

rod  form,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.5  or  over $0.40 

Wheu  of  a  specific  gravity  of  less  thao  1.5 60 

The  same  TV'hen  polished,  finished,  or  manufactured  into  articles,  same  rate  as  above 
nd  25  per  oeut.  ad  valorem. 
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I  mast  emphasize  that,  as  it  requires  skilled  labor  for  the  manufactiii*:) 
of  these  articles  and  that  we  pay  fnlly  twice  or  even  three  times  tbo  ' 
wages  paid  abroad  to  these  artisans,  this  rate  of  daty  is  no  more  than 
a  fair  protection  to  American  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  duty  for  compounds  of  fiisel  oil,  I  wrote  you  on  Sep- 
tember 17;  and  in  order  to  give  to  this  Senate  committee  a  clear  under- 
standing of  these  articles,  I  submit  the  following  as  to  their  61  igin,  etc. : 

Fusel  oil  (derived  from  German  ** fusel,"  common  or  bad  liquor)  is  that 
offensive  essential  oil  carried  over  by  alcoholic  vapor  during  distillation 
of  fermented  mash.  Fifty  years  Ago  distillers  consumed  it  by  burning 
in  fixed  lamps  to  light  up  their  distilleries.  It  is  now  an  offensive  waste 
product,  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Differencefi|/in  odor  of  fusel  oil  from  dif- 
fering sources  suggested  investigation  of  its  pi*oximate  components,  and 
it  was  found  that  according  to  the  fermented  mash  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, for  instance,  whether  from  malt,  barley,  potatoes,  maize,  molasrses. 
beet  root,  etc.,  respectively,  so  would  the  odor  vary,  and  the  fusel  oil 
itself  could  by  the  chemist^s  art  be  separated  into  several  essential  or 
alcoholic  oils,  each  varying  in  odor  and  in  its  boiling-point  from  the 
other. 

Dltimale  analysis,  as  by  combustion  with  oxide  copper,  proved,  more- 
over, that  whilst  consisting  of  similar  elements  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen),  yet  their  relative  proportions  vaged  only  in  so  sm.ill  a  degree 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  classed  as  alcohols,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  differ  so  greatly  In  their  properties,  that  except  to 
a  chemist  cognizant  pf  their  composition  they  would  hardly  be  entitled 
to  such  classification.  Omitting  all  reference  to  the  other  numerous 
members'Of  the  alcoholic  family  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  products 
of  fermentation  from  distilleries  of  alcohol,  starting  with  pure  alcohol 
or  spirits  of  wine,  as  known  in  the  arts,  for  our  type,  which  is  termed 
ethylic  alcohol  and  boils  at  174  degrees  Fahrenheit,  we  have,  ftom  fusel 
oU— 

oFah. 

Propylic  alcohol,  boiling  at 207 

Batylic  alcohol,  boiling  at , 242 

Axnylic  alcohol,  boiling  at 279 

J  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest  that,  with  a  view  to  avoid  incon- 
sistent rulings  as  to  the  import  duty  on  fusel  oil,  instead  of  the  one  syn- 
onym alone  at  present  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  viz,  fusel-oil,  t.  e.,  amy- 
lie  alcohol,  it  be  modified  as  under,  viz,  *^  fusel  oil,  t.  0.,  amylic  alcohol, 
propylic  alcohol,  butyiic  alcohol,  or  mixtures  of  these,  and  that  it  either 
remain  a«  the  old  rate  of  duty,  viz,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  be  placed 
oil  the  free  list." 

I  must  mention  yet  that  all  of  these  alcohols,  on  account  of  their 
highly  poisonous  properties  (when  introduced  in  the  system),  are  totally 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

If  you  think  it  advisable  that  I  should  appear  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  those  subjects,  please  advise,  as  I  am  at  liberty  any  day  dur- 
ing the  coming  week. 

Vei*y  sincerely,  yours, 

Emil  Kippeb. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes. 
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LEAD  ORES, 

8TATEXEHT  OF  THE  CABUPAVO  MXSJSQ  COHPAHT. 

New  York,  December  10, 1888. 

Sir  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reading  of  paragraph  in  the 
present  and  also  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  now  before  yonr  committee 
in  relation  to  ores,  viz : 

Present  tariff,  paragraph  188 :  ^'  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  1  j^  cents 
l)er  pound," 

Tbis,  we  think,  was  originally  intended  to  read  <<  Lead  in  the  ore," 
etc. ;  should  pay  1^  cents  per  pound.  Metallic  lead  pays  only  2  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  the  actual  metal  imported,  and  the  cost  of  reducing 
lead  in  the  ore  to  the  metallic  lead  costs  about  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound, 
or  over  $20  per  ton. 

Under  the  present  reading  of  that  paragraph  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  compels  the  importer  of  ores  to  pay  1^  cents  per  pound  upon 
the  gross  weight,  less  weight  of  actual  copper  in  such  ore,  even  if  the 
lead  only  averages,  say,  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  about  400  to  800  pounds 
of  actual  metal  to  the  ton  df  2,000  pounds. 

Tbis  we  claim  to  be  a  very  great  injustice,  and  contra  to  the  origi- 
nal intention,  thereby  prohibiting  the  importations  of  such  ores,  be- 
sides depriving  the  smelters  in  America  of  the  labor  and  profits  of 
treating  and  reducing  ores  to  a  marketable  commodity,  vi;&,  metallic 
lead.« 

For  example  we  will  illustrate  from  an  actual  importation  of  ore 
made  by  this  company  from  their  mines  in  South  America,  August  15, 
1888,  per  steamer  Odin,  viz,  00  bags,  6,657  pounds,  Galena  ore. 

The  certificate  of  assay  at  the  appraiser's  store  reads: 

P«r  tan  of  2,000  lbs. 

Silver oonoes..  20 

Copper percent..     10.65 

Lead do 35.63 

Snlphnr do a  50 

GaDgue,etc • do....    46.29 

Duty  should  be  on  actual  weight  of  metal : 

213  ponnds  copper,  at  2^  cento $5.33 

712.6  pounds  lead,  at  H  cents 10.66 

16.01 

The  collector  returns  as  follows  and  collects  duly — 

P«r  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

On  copper,  213  pounds,  at  2^  cents  per  pound 95.33 

On  lead  (the  balance  oif  weight),  l,7d7  pounds,  at  1}  cents  per  pound 26.  ^ 

32.21 
While  the  dhity  upon  the  metal  should  be 16.20 

Difference ; 16.01 

This  shows  a  difference  as:ainst  the  importer  on  each  ton  of  ore  of 
$16.20,  besides  the  cost  of  reducing  to  metallic  lead  before  it  is  merchant- 
able. This  difference  in  duty  alone  is  equal  to  3.762  cents  per  pound 
in  actual  metal,  which,  with  1  cent  per  pound  for  smelting,  makes  a 
difference  of  4.762  cents  per  pound,  while  the  present  market  for  metal- 
lic lead  is  about  $3.65  to  $3.75  per  100  pounds.    The  lower  the  per  cent. 
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of  lead  with  ore  the  greater  is  the  difiference  against  the  importer;  be- 
sides it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  copper  carries  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  gangne,  or  refuse  matter,  and  had  this  ore  been  only  cop- 
per ore  the  customs  duties  would  only  have  been  $5.33  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  ^ross  weight. 

We  beg,  also,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  appraiser,  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  lead  imported  as  silver  ores  or  silver  and 
lead,  does  so  by  taking  the  metal  in  the  ore,  based  upon  the  inarket 
value  of  metallic  lead,  making  no  allowance  for  the  cost  of  reducing  and 
putting  it  in  such  metal,  viz,  metallic  lead.  He  protects  himself,  »nd 
the  decisions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (to  which  we  appealed), 
that  the  present  tariff  makes  no  provision  for  such  deduction  or  allow- 
ance. 

If  the  Treasury  decisions  are  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
present  tariff,  we  Shall  be  compelled  to  send  our  ores  to  Europe  to 
be  smelted  and  then  imported  here  as  metallic  metal  at  2  cents  per 
pound  duty,  or  we  can  inject  enough  additional  silver  to  bring  it  here  as 
silver  ore,  paying  no  duty.  This  would  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, besides  robbing  our  country  of  the  value  of  the  labor  and  ex- 
penses for  reducing  the  ores  here  in  America. 

We  appeal  to  your  committee  for  their  consideration  of  the  above 
facts,  and  to  so  change  the  language  of  said  clause  in  the  proposed  tariff 
bill  now  under  consideration,  that  the  ambiguous  interpretation  will 
be  avoided,  and  importers  afforded  the  relief  necessary  for  their  future 
success  and  prosperity. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  Y.  Myers, 
Secretary  Oar^g^ano  Mining  Company. 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Waahingtany  D.  O. 


GLASS. 
STATBKBHT  OF  HEKOT  St  MABBEHHER, 

Plate  and  sheet  glass  importers  and  tnanufaoturers  of  mirrors,  124  and  126  South  Fifth 

avenue.  New  York, 

DEOEMBBR  10)  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  ur  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  Sched- 
ule B  of  the  tariff  bill  now  before  the  Senate  relating  to  the  duties  on 
silvered  glass  or  looking-glass  plates  under  10  by  15  inches  square,  on 
which  differet]t  rates  of  duty  are  made  on  the  same  article. 

In  section  109  it  is  provided  that  "hand,  pocket,  or  table  mirrors,  not 
exceeding  144  square  inches,  with  or  without  frames,  shall  pay  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.*^ 

lu  section  115  it  is  provided  that  "cast,  polished  plate-glass,  silvered 
or  looking  glass  plates,  not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches  square,  shall  pay 
4  cents  per  square  foot"  (about  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem). 

In  section  116:  "But  no  looking-glass  plates  or  plate-glass  siivere<l, 
when  framed,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon 
similar  glass  of  like  description  not  framed,  but  shall  pay,  in  addition 
thereto  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  such  frames." 
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The  diflferent  rates  proposed  in  these  three  sections  are  on  precisely 
the  same  article.  '^  Hand,  pocket,  or  table  mirrors  "differ  in  noway 
from  plate  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  terms  used  are  simply  to 
designate  the  use  to  which  applied,  while  looking-glass  plates  are  all 
composed  of  the  same  material  and  manufacture,  no  matter  to  what 
applied,  and  unless  one  or  the  other  of  these  sections  can  be  changed 
it  will  lead  to  endless  controversy  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  dnty  to  be 
paid. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  omit  all  in  section  109  relating  to  the  duties 
on  mirrors  and  frames,  as  the  same  object  is  accomplished  in  sections 
116  and  117,  and  simplifies  the  whole  matter,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  rate  of  duty  would  not  be  quite  so  high.  This  (which  we  do 
not  advocate)  can  be  remedie<l  by  increasing  the  ad  valorem  rate,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  exceed  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Should  you  deem  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  day  on  which  you  could 
hear  us  on  this  subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  appear  before  you  for  that 
purpose. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Heboy  &  Mabbenneb. 

Hon.  Justin  3.  Mobbill, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Wa^skingtonj  D.  C. 


MOROCCO. 
COMMUVICATION  FEOM  WILLIAM  CLABK. 

Philadelphia,  Deoemher  3, 1888. 

My  Deab  Sib  :  I  notice  in  the  public  papers  under  the  head  of  "  Wash- 
ington news"  that  the  Senate  tariff  bill  will  probably  be  taken  up  and 
pushed  forward  at  once.  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, you  stated  you  would  still  hear  statements  respecting  tlbe  rates  ou 
morocco,  and  if  possible  to  adjust  the  rates  according  to  our  desires  a8 
expressed  before  you  ou  the  20th  of  July  last.  You  also  stated  that  we 
could  rely  upon  having  a  full  and  thorough  hearing  before  the  matter 
reached  the  Senate.  If  you  deem  it  advisable  for  our  committee  to 
coine  to  Washington  and  go  over  the  ground  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  we 
are  ready  and  willing  to  come.  The  morocco  industry  (which  consists 
of  leather  made  from  goat  and  sheep  skins)  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Several  manufacturerSj  including  myself,  have  closed  up  their  factories, 
and  have  no  prospects  ahead  for  opening  them,  all  on  account  of  the 
extreme  low  rates  which  are  placed  on  goat  and  sheep  skins  which  are 
tanned,  and  tanned  and  finished,  and  1  might  remark,  that  although  we 
are  few  in  numbers,  yet  we  can  manufacture  all  the  morocco  that  the 
country  needs  for  the  purpose  of  making  ladies  and  children's  shoes, 
and  not  alter  the  retail  price  of  sLoes.  It  is  really  urgent  that  the  man* 
ufacturers  should  be  protected  by  a  higher  tariff",  and  not  let  the  whole 
trade  drift  into  the  handsof  the  importers  (about  twentyin  number,and 
who  employ  no  hands)  and  besides  have  the  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  by  home  labor 

We  should  like  to  have  not  less  than  25  cents  per  pound  on  the  tanned 
and  unfinished  goat  ana  sheep  skins.  This  would  be  a  specific  duty, 
and  would  avoid  all  undervaluations  on  this  class  of  stock. 

In  reference  to  the  tanned  and  finished  goat  and  sheep  skins,  which 
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has  doable  the  amonntof  labor  that  the  tanned  and  unfinished  has,  We 
would  like  also  to  have  a  specific  duty  on  these,  and  would  suggest  plac- 
ing a  duty  of  at  least  $5  per  dozen — thus  avoiding  undervaluations — and 
would  be  equivalent  to  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Hoping  you  will  give  the  matter  your  prompt  and  personal  attention, 
and  soliciting  your  reply,  I  am, 


Yours, 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison. 


William  Clark, 

For  Committee. 


ALCOHOL  IN  THE  ARTS. 
THE  depotabhization  of  alcohol. 

[Translated  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kroeb,  Stevens  Institnte  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.] 

In  reference  to  rendering  alcohol  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage  the  bun- 
desrath  (federal  council)  enacted,  as  follows,  in  its  session  of  June  21, 
1888: 

(1)  The  composition  of  the  general  agent  for  rendering  alcohol  unfit 
for  arinking,  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  regulation  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  duties  on  alcohol  for  industrial  and  other  pur- 
poses, prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  bundesrath  of  December  15,  1887, 
remains  in  force  until  furtf^er  notice. 

(2)  Instead  of  the  provisions  hitherto  in  force  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  components  of  the  general  agent  (Appendix  W  of  the  regulation) 
the  directions  of  Appendix  A  will  take  effect.  But  until  December  31, 
1888,  methyl  alcohol  and  pyridine  bases  answering  the  previous  require- 
ments as  to  their  nature  and  constitution  may  be  used. 

(3)  The  methyl  alcohol  and  the  pyridine  bases  shall  be  tested  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Appendix  B  to  determine  whether  their  compo- 
sition corres|)onds  to  the  requirements. 

(4)  The  maimfacturera  authorized  to  prepare  the  general  agent  for 
the  treatment'f  alcohol  may  add  to  it  40  grams  of  oil  of  lavender  or  GO 
grams  of  oil  of  rosemary  per  liter.  These  additions  shall  also  be  ex- 
amined by  an  expert  chemist  appointed  for  the  purpose,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  directing  the  examination  of  the  substances 
added  to  alcohol. 

(5)  It  is  forbidden :  (a)  To  separate  this  agent  wholly  or  in  part  from 
alcohol  treated  with  it.  or  to  add  substances  to  it,  except  those  of  article 
4,  which  would  alter  tne  effect  of  the  agent  on  the  taste  or  odor  ^  {h)  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  alcohol  (which  has  been  treated  as  explained  under 
a),  except  as  provided  for  in  article  4.  Dealers  in  prepared  alcohol  are 
required  to  exhibit  a  printed  copy  of  the  above  prohibition  in  plain  view 
in  their  stores. 

(6)  Persons  engaged  in  arts  and  manufactures  may  treat  such  alcohol 
as  they  require  in  their  own  business  with  5  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol 
constituted  as  prescribed  instead  of  the  general  agent  or  the  pyridine 
bases  (section  10  of  the  regulation).  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  substitution  is  admissible  will  be  found  under  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  the  regulation. 

(7)  In  like  manner  and  without  the  limitations  of  section  19  of  the 
regulations  hitherto  in  force,  dealers  may  cause  alcohol  to  be  mixed 
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With  5  per  ceut.  of  methyl  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  latter  may  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase their  supplies  of  such  alcohol  from  dealers  if  they  so  desire.  The 
directions  which  have  hitherto  governed  such  transactions  will  con- 
tinue in  force. 

(8)  Persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lacquers  and  varnishes 
may  be  permitted  to  mix  the  alcohol  used  in  such  manufacture  with  i 
per  cent,  of  oil  of  turpentine  whether  such  lacquers  and  varnishes  are 
designed  for  consumption  by  the  maker  himself  or  for  sale.    (Section  JO.) 

(9)  For  the  preparation  of  brewers'  coating  or  lining  the  alcohol  may 
be  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of  1  part  by  weight  of  shellac 
and  2  parts  by  weight  of  95  per.  cent,  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  shellac  solution  shall  be 
free  of  duty. 

(10)  Alcohol  may  also  be  treated :  (a)  For  the  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing chemicals:  The  alkaloids,  extracts  used  as  medicine,  such  as 
jalap  resin  and  scammonium,  chloroform,  iodoform,  ethyl  tartrate,  chlo- 
ral hydrate,  sulphuric  ether,  acetic  ether  for  use  in  the  arts  (compare 
No.  11),  collodion,  tannin,  salicylic  acid  and  salicylates,  white  lead  and 
acetates  (sugar  of  lead),  with  ^  per  cent,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  with 
0.025  per  cent.* of  animal  oil,  or  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  ether;  (b)  for 
the  production  of  lakes  (japans,  varnishes),  with  ^  per  cent,  of  oil  of 
turpentime  or  0.025  animal  oil;  {c)  for  chemical  examination  of  sugar 
beets  in  sugar  refineries  to  determine  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain, 
with  0.023  per  cent  of  animal  oil. 

The  provisions  d  (Nos.  1  to  5  in  section  10  of  the  regulation)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

ill)  The  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  ether  intended  for 
ustrial  purposes  shall  be  free  of  duty  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  use  and  consumption  of  the  acetic  ether  be  subject  to  control,  be- 
sides the  regular  treatment  of  the  alcohol  according  to  No.  10a. 

(12)  The  animal  oil,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  sulphuric  ether,  and  the 
shellac  solution  which  are  to  be  used  to  mix  with  alcohol  must  answer 
to  the  requirements  of  Appendix  C  for  chemical  examination. 

In  case  of  need,  such  examination  shall  be  made'  at  the  cost  of  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  by  an  officially  appointed  chomi|^ 

(13)  Alcohol  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  may  also  be  mixed 
with  200  per  cent,  of  vinegar  containing  3  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  (apetic 
hydrate),  or  with  30  per  cent,  of  vinegar  containing  6  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid  (acetic  hydrate),  70  per  cent  of  water,  and  100  per  cent,  of  beer. 
For. the  same  purpose,  100  per  cent,  of  pure  natural  wine  may  be  added 
to  the  alcohol  instead  of  water,  beer,  or  yeast  water,  along  with  the  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  vinegar. 

(14)  The  highest  financial  authority  of  the  country  may  permit  the 
treatment  of  less  than  100  liters  of  alcohol  in  case  of  necessity,  but  not 
lens  than  50  liters.    (Section  7  of  the  regulation). 

(16)  The  act  of  the  Bundesrath  of  September  17,  1887  fsee  Gentral- 
blatt  of  1887,  p.  351),  concerning  admissibleexceptions  to  tne  temporary 
provisions  of  the  law  of  June  24,  1887,  relating  to  duties  on  alcohol, 
will  become  inoperative  at  the  end  of  the  year  1888  in  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects the  regulation  concerning  the  removal  of  duties  on  alooho}  for  in- 
dustrial and  other  purposes. 

Jacobi, 
For  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
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Appendix  A. 

2ilaimre  of  ihejxkmfianmUa  of  <^  general  modifying  agent 

(1)  Methyl  alookoh—The  methyl  alcohol  shall  be  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish. 
On  distilliDg  100  volames  of  methyl  alcohol,  at  a  normal  barometriopreaaare  of  760 
millimeters^  and  ap  to  a  temperature  of  75^  C.,  at  least  90  volnraMi  should  paas  orer. 
The  methyl  alcohol  should  mix  with  water  in  any  proportion  without  materially  troub- 
ling it.  It  should  not  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  acetone.  It  should*  contain  at 
least  1  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  1.3  per  cent  of  constituents  which  decolorise 
bromine. 

(2)  Thepyridine  hasea. — The  mixture  of  pyridine  bases  should  be  colorless  or  slightly 
yellowish.  It  should  not  contain  more  tnan  10  per  cent,  of  water.  Ou  distilling  lUO 
volumes  of  the  mixture  at  the  normal  barometric  pressure  of  76U™f°  and  up  to  a  tem- 
perature of  140°  C.  at  least  90  voinmes  fdiould  pass  over.  The  mixture  should  be  free 
from  ammonia  and  shooldmix  with  water  iii^any  proportion  without  materially  render- 
ing it  turbid. 


Appbndix  B. 
IHreeHonefor  testing  ineGi,yl  aXoohol  and  thepyridine  hoses, 

I.  BCIBTHYL  ALCOHOL. 

(1)  Color.— The  color  of  the  methyl  alcohol  shall  not  be  darker  than  that  of  a  solu- 
tion of  2  cubic  centimeters  of  one-tenth  normal  iodine  solution  in  1  liter  of  distilled' 
water. 

(2)  Boiling  point — Introduce  100  cubic  centimeters  of  methyl  alcohol  in  a  metallic 
retort  provided  with  distilliog  tube  and  bulb  and  connected  laterally  with  a  Liebig's 
condenser.  An  officially-tested  centigrade  thermometer  is  introduced  in  the  upper 
opening  in  such  a  way  that  its  bulb  reaches  below  the  lateral  opening.  The  retort  is 
heated  so  gently  that  the  distillate  leaves  the  condenser  in  drops.  The  distillate  is 
received  in  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  and,  when  the  thermometer  indicates  75^  at 
the  normal  barometric  pressure,  at  least  90  cubic  centimeters  should  have  passed  over. 
If  the  barometric  pressure  is  not  normal,  1°  should  be  allowed  for  every  30  millimeters. 
Thus  90  cubic  centimeters  should  pass  over  at  770  millimeters  and  75.3P,  or  at  750 
millimeters  and  74.7°. 

(3)  Misoibility  with  toater, — ^With  40  cubic  centimeters  of  water  20  cubic  centimeters 
of  methyl  alcohol  should  yield  a  clear  or  only  faintly  opalescent  mixture. 

(4)  Separation  with  soda  lye,— On  shaking  20  cubic  centimeters  of  methyl  alcohol 
with  40  cubic  centimeters  of  soda  lye  of  1.3  specific  gravity,  at  least  5  cnbie  centime- 
ters of  methyl  alcohol  should  separate  after  half  an  hour. 

(5)  Ptoportionof  oeetoiM.— One  cubic  centimeter  of  a  mixture  of  10  cubic  centi- 
meters methyl  alcohol  with  90  cubic  centimeters  of  water  is  shaken  in  a  narrow  bu- 
rette with  10  cubic  centimeters  double  normal  soda  solution  (80  grams  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide in  1  liter).  Then  5  cnbie  centimeters  of  a  double  normal  iodine  solution  {^A 
grams  of  iodine  to  the  liter)  are  added  under  renewed  shaking.  The  iodoform  which 
separates  is  taken  up  by  vigorously  shaking  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ether  of 
0.722  specific  gravity.  After  standing  for  a  short  time,  a  layer  of  ether  separates,  and 
of  this  5  cubic  centimeters  are  transfirred  to  a  weighed  watch-glass  by  means  of  a 
pipette.  They  are  then  slowly  evaiM>rated.  Finally  the  watch-glass  is  placed  over 
sulphuric  acid  for  two  hours  and  weighed.  The  gain  in  weight  should  not  be  less 
than  0.07  gram. 

(6)  Capacity  for  bromine, — One  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
bromate  and  potassium  bromide,  prepared  as  directed  below,  are  mixed  with  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  preparation  of  which  directions  are  also 
given.  To  this  mixture,  which  represents  a  bromine  solution  of  0.703  gram  bromine, 
methyl  alcohol  is  added  drop  by  drop,  under  constant  stirring,  from  a  barette  grad- 
uated to  0.1  cubic  centimeter  until  the  color  is  permanently  discharged.  This  result 
should  require  not  more  than  30  cubic  centimeters  and  not  less  than  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  methyl  alcohol.    These  bromine  tests  must  always  be  made  in  full  daylight. 

BIRXCnONS  FOB  PREPARING  THE  COM8T1TUTENT8  OF  THE  BROMIXB  SOLUTION. 

(a)  Bromine  salts.^-Two  and  four  hundred  and  forty-sevenths  grams  potassium 
bromate  and  H.719  grams  potassium  bromide  previously  tested  for  purity  are  weighed 
oif  after  drying  for  at  least  two  hours  at  100^  and  cooling  in  the  desiccator,  ana  are 
then  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  to  1  liter. 
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(h)  Dilnie  9ulpkurie  aoid,— One  volume  of  concentrated  Bulphnric  acid  is  mixed  with 
3  volames  of  water.    The  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool. 

U.  PTRIDINB  BASKS. 

(1)  Color  as  with  methyl  aleohol. 

(2)  Behavior  to  cadmium  chloride. — To'  10  cubic  centimeten  of  a  solution  of  1  cnbic 
centimeter  pyridine  bases  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  added  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  in  wat«r  of  anhydrous  melted  cadmium  chloride,  and 
the  mixture  is  vigorously  shaken.  A  dietinctly  crystalline  precipitate  should  separate 
at  once.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  same  solution  of  pyridine  bases  should  give  a 
white  precipitate  with  Nessler's  re-agent. 

(3)  Baling  point^VroceeA  as  with  methyl  alcohol,  but  the  temperature  should  rise 
to  140^,  and  then  we  should  have  at) least  90  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate. 

(4)  Miscibilitff  with,  water. —As  with  methyl  alcohol. 

(5)  Proportion  of  water. — On  shaking  20, cubic  centimeters  of  bases  and  20  cubic  cen- 
timeters soda  lye  of  1.4  speclAc  gravity,  at  least  18.5  of  the  bases  should  separate  after 
standing  for  a  while. 

(6)  Titration  of  the  ba$e$. — ^To  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  pyridine  bases  dissolved  in 
10  cnbic  centimeters  water  is  added  normal  sulphuric  acid  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture 

Sroduces  a  distinct  blue  edge  on  Congo  paper,  which  immediately  disappears  again, 
[ot  less  than  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  acid  solution  should  be  required  to  produce 
this  reaction. 

To  prepare  Congo  paper,  filter-paper  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  Congo 
red  in  1  Uter  of  water  and  dried. 


Apfbndix  C. 
DireetioM  for  the  examination  of  animal  oH,  oU  of  terpentinef  and  ether. 

I.  ANIMAL  OIL. 

(1)  Color. — The  color  of  the  animal  oil  should  be  blaokish-brown. 

(2)  Boilina  point. — ^If  100  cubic  centimeters  are  distilled  in  the  manner  described  for 
methyl  alcohol,  not  more  than  5  cubic  centimeters  should  pass  over  below  90"^  and  at 
least  50  cnbic  centimeters  should  have  passed  over  by  the  time  the  temperature  has 
risen  to  180^. 

(3)  Pyrrol  reaction. — Two  and  five-tenths  (hibic  centimeters  of  a  1  per  cent  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  animal  oil  are  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  alcohol.  If 
a  pine  shaving  moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  placed  in  10  cnbic 
centimeters  of  this  solution,  «7hich  contain  0.025  per  cent,  of  animal  oil,  it  should  ex- 
hibit a  distinct  red  coloration  after  a  few  minutes. 

(4)  Behavior  *o  mercury  chloride.— ^A.  voluminous  flaky  precipitate  should  be  imme- 
diately produced  on  mixing  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
animal  oil  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  mercury 
chloride.  A  distinctly  visible  turbidity  should  be  observed  immediately  aft<er  mixing 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  even  a  0.025  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  animal  oil  with  4 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  of  mercury  chloride. 

n.  OIL  OF  TURPENTOnB. 

(1)  Specific  ^avitjf.—The  speci^c  gravity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  should  be  between 
0.855  and  0.865  at  15°. 

(2)  Boiling  point. — On  distilling  100  cubic  centimeters  in  the  manner  indicated  for 
methyl  alcohol,  not  more  than  5  cnbic  centimeters  should  pass  over  below  150^,  but  at 
least  90  cubic  centimeters  by  the  time  160^  is  reached. 

(3)  Miecihility  with  water. — Twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  vig- 
orously shaken  with  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  When  the  two  layers  have  sepa- 
rated, after  standing  for  awhile  and  have  become  clear,  the  upper  one«honld  contain 
at  least  19  cubic  centimeters. 

III.  BTHEIl. 

(1)  Specific  oravitt/.— The  specific  gravity  of  other  should  not  bo  greater  than  0.?3(». 

(2)  Mieoibilitg  with  water. — Twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  ether  are  vigorously  shaken 
with  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  After  complete  separation  the  layer  of  ether 
should  contain  at  least  18  cubic  centimeters. 
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IV.   SHBLLAC  SOLUTION. 

On  evaporating  10  grams  of  the  solution  on  a  water-bath  and  subsequent  heating 
the  residue  in  a  drying  oven  for  half  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  100^  to  105°|  at 
least  3.3  grams  of  shellac  should  be  obtained. 


TILES. 

BEPOBT  OF  DTTEBVIBW  WITH  MB.  B.  7I8CHEB. 

Mr.  B.  Fischer,  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following  report  of  an 
interview  with  him: 

A  tarif  talk,— The  prerideni  of  ike  dfnerioan  Enoauetio  TUe  Company  talks  on  a  topic  of 
local  but  of  intense  intereat-^The  policy  of  protection  the  hope  of  the  industry, 

Mr.  B.  Fischer,  of  New  York,  the  gentleman  who  enjoys  the  enviable  reputation  of 
having  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  whereby  the  American  Encaustic  Tile  Company 
of  this  city  was  put  on* its  feet^  was  registerd  at  the  Clarendon  yesterday.  He  has 
Just  recently  returned  from  Europe,  and  is  now  on  his  way  West,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  interests  which  he  represents  from  the  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion to  which  the  tile  industry  is  subject. 

One  of  the  Times-Recorder  staff  called  on  Mr.  Fischer,  and  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
conversation  elicited  much  information,  a  r^um^  of  which  is  herewith  given  : 

*'  Is  i'  t>  fact,"  asked  the  Times-Recorder,  **  that  the  English  manufactarersare  nu- 
derselling  yon  ir  the  American  markets T" 

**^t  is.  They  arr.  now  selling  flooring  tile  at  3  or  4  cents  less  a  square  foot  to  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  importers  than  we  have  been  able  to  sell  the  American  prodact." 

*'  How  do  they  manage  to  do  thisT  Have  they  an  advantage  li^the  machinery  they 
use!" 

"No.  Our  machinerv  is  superior  to  theirs.  The  advantage  which  they  have  is  in 
the  labor  and  the  freights— mainly  in  the  labor.  If  yon  wiU  begin  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial, raw  clay,  and  figure  it  up,  yon  will  find  that  90  per  cent;  of  the  cost  of  tile 
production  is  labor.  In  England  they  pay  shillings  for  this  work  where  in  America 
we  pay  dollars ;  and  in  Germany  they  pay  marks  wnere  we  pay  dollars.  Think  of  two 
shiltiDgs  or  two  marks  a  day  to  common  laborers  in  England  and  Germany ;  fifty  cents 
a  day  for  the  same  work  we  pay  $1.50.  And  the  remnneration  of  skilled  labor  bears 
the  same  ratio.  Foremen  there  get  from  three  to  four  marks;  artists  the  same.  In 
this  country  they  get  ftom  |3  to  |4  per  day  for  that  kind  of  labor.  No  extra  pay  is 
allowed  in  Europe  for  long  hours.  Besides  this,  the  rates  of  freight  are  in  favor  of 
foreign  tile,  the  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  being  less  than  the  freight  from 
Zanesville  ilo  that  city." 

**  From  this  statement  we  are  led  to  jnfer  that  the  only  way  you  can  profitably  com- 
pete is  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  T' 

'*  That  is  it.  With  the  present  inadequate  protection  we  must,  if  we  compete,  run 
at  a  loss  or  reduce  the  price  of  labor." 

''  Twenty  per  cent,  on  flooring  tile  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  labor,  does  it  f" 

''Not  by  a  very  great  deal.  Three-fourths  of  our  production  is  flooring  tile,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  its  cost  is  labor.  The  present  tariff  is  totally  inadequate  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  cost  of  production." 

''  How  about  other  classes  of  tile ;  inlaid  and  glazed,  for  instance  ?" 

"Well,  we  are  all  right  on  these  as  the  tarin  stands  now-— 35  per  cent,  on  inlaid 
and  55  on  glazed.  But  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  these  rates.  Again,  these 
duties  should  be  specific.  The  ad  valorem  duty  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  foreign  com- 
petitors to  get  theirgoods  thorough  the  custom-house  at  doubtful  values.  This  works 
against  the  American  producer.  Again,  the  classification  of  tile  products  is  not  clear. 
Just  now  the  duties  are  being  paid  on  glazed  and  inlaid  tiles  under  protest.  It  is 
yet  to  be  decided  vrhether  they  will  not  be  admitted  as  flooring  tile  at  a  20  per  cent. 
duty." 

"  How  do  yon  account  for  the  activity  of  the  Engli^  manufacturers  at  the  present 
time  f  " 

**  It  looks  as  if  they  were  taking  advantage  of  the  present  inadequate  tariff  to  break 
down  the  industry  in  this  country." 

''  Should  they  succeed  in  doing  so,  do  yon  think  the  present  low  price  of  flooring 
tile  would  continue  ?  " 
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**  No.  A  floor  costinsT  50  to  60  centR  a  foot  now.  cost  $1.25  and  upwards  when  they 
had  no  competition.  Id  the  mean  time  nothing  naa  intervened  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  production.  Their  prices  have  been  forced  down  by  American  competition,  and 
if  that  competition  is  removed  there  conld  be  no  good  reason  for  their  not  making 
the  most  out  of  the  situation  they  conld.  We  had  a  wonderfal  time  in  introducing 
American  tile.  We  had  a  hundred  years  of  prejudice  to  overcome,  and  the  obstacles 
which  it  threw  in  the  way  of  our  enterprise  were  very,  very  many." 

**  You  think,  then,  labor  would  be  very  foolish  to  favor  a  policy  which  would  tend 
to  decrease  present  protection,  inadequate  as  it  is. 

"  Most  certainly  I  do.  If  labor  is  true  to  iteelf,  it  will  strive  to  get  a  protection 
which  protects  and  a  classification  which  will  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  the  rulings 
of  the  courts  can  not  nullify  it.'' 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  views  of  the  man  Tbo,  above  all  others,  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  tile  industry  in  America.  That  they  ought  to  have  conviucing  power 
with  every  laboring  man  goes  without  sayingi  Mr.  Fischer  talks  as  a  business  man 
using  his  judgment,  and  is  free  from  the  bias  of  partisan  prejudice. 


HOOP,  BAND,  AND  SCROLL  IRON. 

BTATEAEUT  OF  J.  FAnTTEB  A  SONS  COKPAHT. 

presented  by  senator  quat. 

Pittsburgh  Iron  Works, 

Pittsburgh^  Pa.,  December  6, 1888. 

Dear  8ir  :  We  note  in  the  morning  papers  that  Senator  Allison  is  of 
£ite  opinion  that  consideration  of  the  Finance  Committee's  tariff  bill  will 
be  taken  np  at  once,  by  paragraphs,  and  pressed  to  a  vote. 

This  being  the  case,  we  wonld  very  especially  ask  your  attention  to 
paragraph  137,  "Hoop,  band,  and  scroll  iron  and  steel." 

The  rates  of  duty  proposed  therein  are  too  low,  and  not  in  proportion 
with  other  classes  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  when  additional  labor 
required  to  produce  this  class  is  considered. 

This  fact  was  represented  to  the  subcommittee  when  preparing  the 
bill,  but  they  were  inclined  to  favor  some  reductionr,  in  order  that,  as 
they  said,  they  could  "defend  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate." 

Now  that,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  your  able  efforts,  the  coantry 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  have  intelligent  protection  without  having  to 
apologize  for  it,  we  assert  with  confidence  that  to  be  equitably  protect- 
ive duties  on  this  class  of  iron  and  steel  should  be  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lov/iug: 

Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron  or  steel,  yalued  at  3  cents  per  pomid  or  leas, 
8  inches  or  less  in  width,  and  less  than  three-eighths  of  1  inch  thick  and  not  ttiinner 
than  No.  10  wire  gange,  1  cent  per  ponnd. 

Thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gaa^e  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  l^V  oonta 
per  pound ;  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  fC^^K^t  ^iV  cents  per  pound. 

Provided,  That  hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  lensth,  or  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties  for  baling  purposes,  barrel-hoops  of  iron 
or  steel,  and  hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel  flared  or  splayed,  shall  pay 
two-tenths  of  1  cent,  per  pound  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  hoop  or  band 
iron  or  steel  from  which  they  are  made. 

The  above  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  wording,  and  the 
rate  on  the  first  group  of  sizes  is  the  same,  but  on  the  second  and  third 
group  an  advance  of  one-tenths  cent  per  pound.  We  append  schedule 
which  will  show  you  how  they  compare. 
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We  solicit  yoar  good  offices  in  this  jast  caase,  and  hope  yon  will  ena- 
ble us  and  other  Americans  to  control  this  branch  of  mannfactnre, 
which  we  can  not  now  do. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Painteb  &  Sons  Co. 
Hon.  M.  8.  QtTAt, 

Senate  Chamhevy  Washington^  i).  C 


ScheMe  hoop  and  hand  iron  or  Bteel, 


Senate 
biU- 


Pro- 
posed 


Thinner  than  three^ghtbe  and  not  thinner  than  No.  10* per  poaad . 

Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20 do... 

Thinner  than*  No.  20 « do... 


OmUt. 
1 

1.1 
1.3 


Oenta. 

1 

1.2 

1.4 


*We  do  not  ask  any  advanoe  on  the  first  group  of  sizes. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  JA1IES  BUBT. 

K^EW  YoEK,  December  11, 1888. 

Dear  Sib:  At  the  request  of  the  largest  importers  of  buttons  at  this 
port,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ^^ Senate  bill'' 
proposes  a  duty  of  from  150  to  over  500  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  pearl 
buttons  which  are  in  general  use  by  the  poorest  of  our  citizeus.  We 
understand  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  buttons  have  repre- 
sented to  your  cooimittee  that  these  imported  buttons  are  made  by 
*'  convict  labor''  in  Austria.  We  most  emphatically  deny  this  statement, 
and  we  have  sent  to  Austria  for  convincing  proof  of  its  falsity.  The 
evidence  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Vienna  will,  we  are  sure,  con- 
firm our  denial.  We  are  confident  that  your  committee  would  not  for 
a  moment  desire  to  put  such  an  enormous  duty  on  an  article  in  daily  use 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  thp  country. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  respectfully  suggest  that  the  present  rates  of 
duty  on  buttons  are  sufficiently  high,  and  that  such  a  provision  as  the 
following  would  do  away  with  all  ambiguity,  viz:  On  all  brass  buttons, 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  all  gilt  buttons,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
on  all  silk  buttons,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  on  all  other  buttons  and 
on  button-molds,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  proposed  way  of  assessing  duty  on 
pearl  and  shell  buttons  would  be  vexatious  and  troublesome,  as  all 
double  rates  have  proven  to  be. 

We  would  be  happy  at  any  time  to  furnish  your  committee  with  any 
information  you  may  desire  relative  to  these  matters. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

James  Burt, 
Representing  importers  of  buttons  at  New  Yorh. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Of  Committee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate. 
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GLOVES- 
STATEMENT  OE  MABSHALL  EIELD  ft  CO. 

New  Yobk,  December  11, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  Permit  us  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  on  tar- 
iff revision  to  a  former  recommendation  of  onrs  relating  to  the  schedule 
for  duties  on  kid  and  other  leather  gloves,  bearing  date  of  March  2, 
l^j  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  which  we  think,  in 
substance,  fully  met  the  views  of  the  examiners  at  the  customhouse  at 
this  port  as  well  as  the  largest  and  most  honorable  importing  dealers 
of  this  city. 

The  recommendation  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  G.  S.  Fairchild,  who  embodied  it  in  his  letter  of 
March  26,  1886  (Ex.  Doc.  147),  and  the  same  was  incorporated  in  the 
Bandall  bill  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress. 

The  basis  proposed  was  specific,  and  only  by  this  method  can  we  see 
any  hope  of  preventing  the  great  undervaluation  which  still  continues 
in  this  class  of  merchandise. 

We  most  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  not  only  the  revision  of  the 
entire  tariff  upon  a  specific  basis,  where  possible,  but  strongly  urge  a 
revision  of  the  administrative  part  of  the  tariff,  already  so  ably  covered 
by  the  bill  of  your  committee  which  passed  the  Senate  in  March,  1»88. 

If  Congress  has  the  disposition  to  protect  honest  merchants  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  business,  legislation  to  that  end  can  not  come  too  soon. 
Very  respectfully, 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Washingtanj  D.  0. 


TIN-PLATES. 

STATEMEHT  OE  W.  R.  THOMAS. 

Demmleb,  Pa.,  December  7, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  As  a  tin-plate  worker,  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

It  is  said  that  your  committee  intend  to  place  a  duty  on  tin-plates 
heavier  than  29  wire  gauge. 

As  a  workingman  I  would  be  satisfied  with  that,  if  (as  is  also  said), 
it  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  can  manufacture  tin-plates  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  any  country  in  the  world,  but  further  than 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  us  to  have  to  work  all  the  heavy  gauges 
and  leave  the  light  work  all  for  foreign  workmen. 

That  law  would  deprive  us  of  the  30  gauge,  which  is  the  standard  of 
all  our  work. 

But  why  not  include  all  tin-plates.  It  is  admitted  we  can  manu- 
facture fine  sheet-iron  equal  to  any  country.  This  tin-plate  is  nothing 
else  than  fine  sheet-iron  coated  or,  if  you  like,  painted  with  metal. 
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Tin  or  terne,  a  mixtare  of  tia  and  lead,  sometimes  spelter  inclnded, 
and  often  other  metals,  in  the  aggregate  called  flax.  There  the  tricks 
begin. 

The  process  cf  preparing  the  iron  is  done  every  day  in  uameroas 
factories  in  the  United  States  now  for  other  coating  than  tinning.  The 
iron  mnst  be  cleaned  by  scouring  or  otherwise,  the  surface  hardened 
and  polished  and  every  foreign  substance  removed,  else  the  metal  in- 
tended for  covering  will  not  amalgamate  with  the  iron. 

The  process  is  tedious  for  me  to  write  about  it,  nor  do  I  wish  to  tire 
you.  Hoping  you  will  excuse  me,  as  I  had  no  other  intentions  than  hav- 
ing my  say  now  before  it  is  too  late.  Wishing  you  success  with  all  my 
heart, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  R.  Thomas 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison.     , 


STATEMEHT  OF  WUKIHS  TRICE. 

1212  MiGHioAN  Avenue, 

Chica^Oj  III,  December  8,  1888. 

Mt  Dear  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  own  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  6th  instant.  My  respects  to  you  of  the  26th  ultimo  contains  my  views 
upon  tin-plate  tariff,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the  manufact- 
ure with  us,  and  which  I  had  also  intended  for  submission  through 
yourself  to  your  committee  for  their  consideration.  Eeferring  to  the 
petition  being  gotten  up  for  presentation  to  Congress  by  the  canners 
and  the  makers  of  cans,  seeking  a  rebate  of  duty  upon  all  tin-pla.te, 
used  in  their  business,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  the  views  enun- 
ciated by  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  can-makers  in  the  country,  to- 
gether with  my  reply  thereto. 

If  you  will  please  supplement  these  to  my  letter  of  the  26th,  it  will 
cover  the  ground  of  the  testimony  I  desire  to  submit  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  your  committee,  on  the  subject. 

1  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

WiLKiNS  Trick. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Senate  Rov^e^  Washington^  2>.  0. 


The  tariff  on  Hn-plate. 

**  Whether  or  not  Government  shoald  foster  and  encourage  a  plate-tin  industry  in  the 
United  States,"  said  Mr.  Edward  Norton,  of  the  firm  of  Norton  Brothers,  to  a  reporter 
6f  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "is  a  subject  on  which  people  are  greatly  divided.  One 
cl^ss  of  thinkers  advocate  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  another  clamor  for  the  repeal 
of  thednty  on  tin,  since,  as  they  say,  we  have  no  mining  or  manufacturing  interests 
in  this  line  to  protect,  and  no  possibility  of  such.  Why  not  recognize  our  inability 
to  manufacture  plate  tin  and  remove  the  duty,  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  tinware? 
Consideration  for  general  well-being  nnderlies  the  so-called  tariff  reform ;  but  what 
oonrse  will  redound  most  to  general  well-being  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

'*  PeraoDally;  I  thick  it  detrimental,  not  only  to  American  tin- workers,  bat  to  the 
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public  at  large,  that  we  should  be  dependent  for  plate  tin  upon  England.  I  will 
giye  ^ou  reasons.  To  avoid  excessive  waste  we  must  have  sheets  of  partlonlar  shapes 
and  sizes,  which  have  to  be  especially  ordered.  Novelties  are  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  necessitate  constant  changes  in  the  line  of  manufacture,  and  you  can  readily 
understand  that  sheets  which  out  to  advantage  for  one  class  of  goods  do  not  for  an- 
other. Now  an  order  cabled  to  England  to-day  takes  from  five  to  six  months  before 
it  is  filled,  during  which  time  our  mannfactozers  have  to  suffer  delays  and  financial 
loss. 

'*  Then,  again,  fully  half  the  plate  tin  imported  is  used  fbr  the  manufacture  of  food 
cans— mere  wrappers,  so  to  speak— which  have  practioally  no  commercial  value  at 
all.  They  are  not  designed  for  service,  but  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  alley  after  their 
first  use— 80  much  useless  lumber.  These  cans  are  always  made  from  the  poor- 
est plate  tin,  and,  owing  to  the  thin  coating  of  tin  on  this  quality  of  material, 
the  dnt^  on  it  is  relatively  ranch  higher  than  that  of  which  household  utensils  are 
made.  Thus,  the  cost  of  food  cans,  which  are  practically  of  no  use  after  onoeopened. 
is  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  additional  cost  is,  of  course,  added  to  the  price  or 
canned  goods.  Canned  foods  have  of  late  become  a  necessity  to  the  working  classes ; 
/  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  price  as  low  as  possible,  and  yet,  as  I  look  at  it,  the  masses 
are  daily  paying  much  higher  prices  for  such  goods  than  they  would  have  to  were 
we  not  dependent  upon  the  foreign  manufacture  of  plate  tin  and  burdened  with  a 
high  tariff." 

*'  But  has  not  the  impossibility  of  plate-tin  manufacture  in  America  been  proved, 
and  would  not  the  masses  be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  duty  f  " 

*'  No ;  I  don't  think  plate-tin  manufacture  is  impossible  here,  and  I  don't  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  are  to  be  served  by  removing  the  duty.  The  fact  is  that 
our  unsuccessful  attempts  at  tinning  black  sheets  have  been  unsuccessful  through 
purpose  or  carelessness. 

'*  I  should  not  want  to  make  the  charge  that  there  was  collusion  between  the  ex- 
perimenters and  interested  parties,  but  certain  it  is  that  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  con- 
flict of  interest  in  the  matter  between  two  great  American  industries — the  iron  industry 
and  the  packing  establishments.  I  have  visited  the  plato-tin  manufactories  of  Wales, 
and  examined  every  detail  of  the  proccM,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  is  possible 
here.  It  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  we  can  manufacture  good  black  sheets  of 
Bessemer  steel.  Pig-tin  is  now  on  the  free  list,  aud  I  believe,  were  steps  taken  to  do 
away  with  the  conflict  I  speak  of,  we  should  have  flourishing  plate-tin  manufactories 
in  Chicago  in  less  than  a  year."  / 

''What  is  the  nature  of  this  conflict  V 

''In  the  first  place,  sheet-iron  is  the  basis  of  all  plate  tin,  and  the  manufaoturrrs of 
sheet-iron  in  this  country  assert  that  were  plate  tin  put  on  the  free  list  it  would  niin 
their  trade,  since  vast  quantities  of  plate  tin  would  be  imported,  galvanieed,  and  sold 
as  sheet* iron  at  prices  that  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with. 
They  further  assert— and  I  think  with  reason — that  with  due  protection  we  could 
manufacture  our  own  plate  tin,  and  lessen  the  cost  to  the  consumers*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  packers  urge  the  repeal  of  the  duty  to  lessen  the  cost  of  putting  up  their 
goods  and  enable  them  to  put  canned  foods  on  the  market  at  lower  prices. 

"  Thus  every  legislator  who  has  sought  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  has  found 
himself  between  two  fires,  both  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large.  The 
multiplicity  of  uses  to  which  sheet-iron  is  put  and  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  the 
Aiiserican  industries  dependent  upon  its  use  put  a  veto  upon  all  steps  likely  to  Jeopar- 
dize the  iroh  manufacturers.  The  tariff  on  plate  tin  is  a  specific  duty,  being  rela- 
tively much  higher  on  the  poor  grades  used  for  food-can  purposes  than  on  other  quali- 
ties, and,  since  the  packers  must  be  re-imbnrsed  fbr  their  extra  outlay,  it  is  monifest 
that  the  consumers  of  canned  foods  are  heavily  taxed  for  an  inferior  article  from 
which  practically  they  get  no  benefit.  It  is  the  food  they  want — any  sink-hole  is  wel- 
come to  the  cans.  Yet  the  workingman  is  now  paying  $20  a  ton  duty  on  all  this  dead 
material.  Isn't  it  clear  that,  setting  aside  the  tin- workers'  interests,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  tin  trade  as  it  now  concerns  the  American  public  f" 

"  Has  no  scheme  been  advised  to  remedy  the  matter  ?" 

"  Yes.  What  legislators  have  failed  in,  tin-ware  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers have  taken  upon  themselves  to  solve.  A  petition  to  Congress  is  now  lieing 
quietly  circulated  throughout  the  United  States  which  I  think  bids  fair  to  right  mat- 
ters. Almost  every  prominent  business  house  in  Chicago  in  anywise  interested  iu 
the  tin  trade  has  signed  it. 

"The  principle  involved  is  simply  this :  we  now  get  a  rebate  or  drawback  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  duty  paid  On  Imported  plate  tin  on  all  that  portion  of  the  plate  which  is 
exported  again  as  cans  or  covers  for  foods,  but  none  ob  what  is  destroyed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Considerable  as  is  the  export  of  canned  foods  it  is  but  trifling  compared 
with  the  home  consumption.  Now,  if  the  same  drawback  that  is  paid  on  exported 
food  cans  were  allowed  on  the  cans  used  for  the  home  consumption  of  canned  foods, 
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tbe  packers  wonld  j/raotically  have  free  tin,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  masses  shonld  not  be  materially  lessened.  At  the  same  time  the  duty 
on  plate  tin  might  be  raised  from  1  cent  to  2  or  2^  cents  per  pound,  giving  the  iron 
indjistry  additional  protection  without  burdening  the  public.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
present 'duty  would  thus  be  removed  from  more  than  naif  of  the  plate  tin  imported. 
As  I  said  before,  the  duty  on  the  better  grades  that  are  used  for  household  utensils 
and  roofing  is  relatively  lower;  and  if,  as  a  stimulus  to  an  American  plate- tin  indus- 
try and  a  protection  to  our  iron  manufacturers,  the  present  tariff  were  doubled, 
the  effect  on  prices  would  scarcely  be  appreciable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  duty  is 
paid  ultimately  by  the  consumer,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  tin  tariff  which  each  fam- 
ily pays  annually  on  its  household  utensils  is  bat  a  trifle  compared  with  that  which 
it  i>ays  on  the  coverings  of  the  canned  feods  it  consumes. 

"A  law  providing  for  the  rebate  of  the  duty  on  a  plate  tin  used  for  food  cans  would 
undoubtedly  act  as  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  industries  and  work  advan- 
tageously for  the  public  I  think  that  under  such  a  law  plate  tin  manufacture  would 
thrive  here  and  we  would  onti^row  our  dependence  on  Great  Britain.  I  haven't  any 
doubt  that  within  twelve  or  eighteen  months  we  should  see  manufactories  springing 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  What  is  more,  such  a  law  need  only  be  provis- 
ionaL  British  manufacturers  are  slow  in  adopting  improved  methods.  From  what 
I  saw  in  the  works  in  Wales,  I  am  confident  that  American  inventiveness  would  make 
such  improvements  in  the  manufacture  that  the  law  could  be  repealed  without  in  any- 
wise lessening  the  benefits  it  at  first  conferred. 

**  That  some  step  should  be  taken  relative  to  the  present  tin  tariff  is  too  obvious  to 
need  mention.  Whether  or  not  this  plan  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  remains  to  be 
seen.    At  aU  events  we  are  making  strong  efforts  to  give  it  a  fair  trial." 


Chxoago,  III.,  Deeember  7, 188a 

SzB :  In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  under  the  head  lines  **  Tariff  on  plate  tin," 
"It  raises  the  cost  of  food"  is  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Edward  Norton,  of  Messrs. 
Norton  Bros.,  the  extensive  can  makers  of  Chicago,  wherein  he  presents  his  views 
upon  tin-plate  tariff. 

The  points  enunoiated,  such  as  tin-plate,  in  relation  to  the  sheet-making  business 
of  the  country,  etc.,  have  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and 
received  in  evidence  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  revised  tariff.  AU  that  I 
here  want  permission  to  briefly  refer  to  is  that  portion  of  his4>ommnuioatioa  relating 
to  the  petition  now  being  circulated  amongst  the  packers  and  others  interested 
thiongh  the  States  for  signature  and  presentation  to  Congress,  seeking  a  rebate  of 
duty  upon  all  tin-plate  used  for  the  purpose  of  packing  foods,  whether  such  foods  are 
consumes]^  at  home  or  are  exported,  a  rebate  of  duty  upon  the  latter  being  already 
allowed. 

Mr.  Norton  writes  in  favor  of  this  concession  of  duty  and  still  paradoxically  asserts 
that  he  desires  a  domestic  tin-plate  manufacture ;  I  say  paradoxically,  because  he 
simply  by  his  advocacy  for  rebated  duty  is  strangling  the  Dusiness  at  tne  outset,  as 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

The  bulk  of  the  tin-plate  used  in  America,  say  three-fourths  of  what  is  imported,  is 
used  up  in  can- making,  and  such  quantity  annually  increases  at  an  average  rate  of 
nearly  half  a  million  boxes,  the  increase  being  most  entirely  upon  this  particular 
description  of  tin-plate,  To  exclude  the  production  of  these  plates  in  America  by  a 
rebatement  of  duty  would  leave  but  a  fragmentary  portion  of  the  business  for  our 
operation ;  and  that  portion  also  which  remains  as  to  Quantity  almost  in  atata  quo. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  this  would  be  to  destroy  the  zeal  of  capital  for  embarkation 
in  the  industry,  but  which  a  fair  field  untrammeled  by  restrictions  would  energize. 
*  To  curtail  our  tin-plate  production  by  the  quantity  which  would  come  under  the 
proposed  rebate  of  duty,  would  render  the  enterprise  but  a  weak  and  puny  suckling, 
struggling  for  existence,  instead  of  being  in  possession  of  a  resplendent  and  robust 
vitality,  as  would  be  the  case  if  not  **  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  "  by  tke  infliction 
of  the  rebated  duties  contemplated. 

We  have  been  long  enough  debarred  by  discriminating  legislation,  enacted  and  per- 
petuated for  the  benefit  of  a  class  whose  interests  are  identified  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, and  who  seeing  under  a  patriotic  regime  the  sBgis  of  protection  thrown 
around  American  enterprise,  know  that  like  Othello  **  their  occupation's  gone,"  and 
would  seek  to  defer  the  consummation  of  the  catastrophe  by  every  method  their  in- 
genuity could  devise. 

I  have  not  as  vet  heard  it  stated  that  tin-plate  duty  has  in  any  way  preludici ally 
affected  the  development  of  the  canning  industries  of  the  country ;  and  why  at  this 
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Jnnctnre  it  had  been  so  suddenly  dieoovered,  I  fail  to  see,  nnlesdtonae  for  nlterior 
pnrposes. 

Your  correspondent  is  unfortunately  imbued  with  the  fallaoions  idea  that  a  remoTal 
of  duty  would  most  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  preserved  foods  to  the  consumer,  ae 
]ic  states,  ^'  Now,  if  the  same  drawback  that  is  paid  on  exported  food  caua  were  al- 
lowed on  the  cans  used  for  the  home  consumption  of  canned  foods  the  packers  would 
practically  have  free  tin,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cost  of  living  for  the  masses 
should  not  materially  be  lessoned.''  An  unsubstantiated  statement  carries  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  according  to  the  eminence  of  the  authority  from  whom  it 
springs  and  the  Intelligence  of  the  party  receiving  it. 

I  therefore  can  not  think  that  Mr.  Norton  has  carefully  examined  the  subject  while 
allowing  utterances  as  above  to  escape  him,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  the  duty  on 
tin-plate  caused  an  excessive  augmentation  to  the  price  of  canned  goods.  Let  ns  see 
it  in  the  light  of  facts :  The  duty  we  are  seeking  to  enable  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plate  in  America*  paying  American  rates  of  wages,  and  fairly  remunerating  capital, 
is  cut  down  to  the  minimum  and  represented  by  an  impost  of  2.1  cents  per  pound ; 
these  '2.  i  cents  upon  a  box  of  I.  C.  plates,  similar  gauge  to  those  used  for  canning  and 
weighing  108  pounds  per  box,  is  $2.17 ;  from  a  box  of  these  plates  430  1-pound  cans 
may  be  prodnced,  such  as  are  used  for  putting  up  salmon,  lobster,  tomatoes,  peaches, 
etc.,  making  the  duty  cost  one-half  cent  each.  The  diet  of  the  nation  does  not  alto- 
«  gether  consist  of  canned  foods;  it  enters  but  in  a  moderate  degree  into  the  total  con- 
sumption of  ones's  living. 

What  large  saving  would  there  be  therefore  upon  goods  affected  to  the  extent  of  a 
fractio&al  part  of  a  cent,  and  but  casually  inquired  for  T  This  is  the  plain  way  of  thrash- 
ing out  the  subject,  and  dispells  the  balderdash  used,  often  perhaps  thoughtlessly, 
in  connection  with  the  statements  promulgated  of  baneful  influences  and  injustice  in- 
flicted by  a  protective  tariff  on  tin-plate.  ' 

Seeing  therefore  that  the  consumers  of  canned  products  will  not  be  benefited  by  a 
rebate  of  duty,  this  money  would  percolate  in  some  other  directions  than  in  that  of 
those  who  are  exhibited  as  the  future  beneficiaries  of  this  advantage ;  but  whilst  I 
have  no  desire  to  carp  at  any  fair  business  profits,  however  full,  I  strongly  protest 
against  illegitimate  ones  being  extracted,  and  whereby  the  magnificent  industry  with 
ns  is  strangled  in  its  incipiency  :  an  industry  which  would  retain  some  $16,000,000  at 
home,  now  being  paid  away  to  foreigners  ;  give  employment  to  the  brain  and  muscle 
of  the  people ;  develop  our  naturM  resources,  our  tin  mines  especially,  and  render 
ns  perfectly  independent.  * 

This  against  a  destructive  rebate  of  duty  and  oui  bono  f  certainly  not  for  the  con- 
sumer of  canned  goods. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Wmmcs  Thick. 

Editor  Daily  Nbws. 


TOBACCO. 

COMMUHICATION  FBOM  JOHN  B.  CBEAOH  ft  CO.,. 

Importers  of  Havana  leaf  tobaooOf  134  Cheatnui  street^  PkUadelpkia,  Pa, 

December  IS,  1888^ 

Honored  Sir  :  We  inclose  to  you  a  few  letters  received  from  New 
York  importers  touching  the  point  of  percentage  of  Havana  wrappers 
imported  in  the  last  three  years.  We  expect  others,  and  they  will  be 
forwarded  as  fast  as  received.  We  add  oar  own  testimony  from 
actual  count,  viz,  less  than  1  per  cent,  used  as  wrappers. 
Yours  for  "  protection,"  but  not  for  *•  prohibition.'^ 

J.  B.  Creagh  &  Go. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fhiance^  Washingtony  D.  0. 
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Nkw  York,  December  12,  1888. 

Gkntlemsn  :  Iq  our  importations  for  the  last  three  years  of  close  on  to  20,000  bales 
Havana  leaf  tobacco,  less  than  1  per  cent,  has  actually  been  sold  or  used  for  wrapper 
purposes  and  the  actual  portion  so  used  distributed  amongst  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  packages  imported. 

Ke8|)ectfully,  ^ 

J.  Bbbnhbim  6c.  Son. 

PiRANCB  CoBocrrrBB  oir  Tabiff, 

United  Statea  Senate. 


New  York,  December  12.  1888. 

Gentlemen  :  I  cheerfully  Join  wjth  you  in  your  efforts  before  the  honorable  Fi- 
nance Committee  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  specific  duty  on  leaf  tobacco,  think- 
ing that  if  the  law  passes  as  it  now  reads  it  will  cause  quite  some  trouble  and  per- 
haps injustice  to  the  importers. 

The  wrappers  (commercially  known  as  such)  that  come  to  this  port  will  not  aver- 
age 1  per  cent. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Gonzalez. 
Messrs.  John  B.  Creaoh  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


New  York,  December  12,  1888. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  what  percentage  of  wrappers  we  have 
imported  for  the  last  three  years,  would  say  that  it  amounted  to  about  1  per  cent. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Yboa,  Morton  &  Co. 

Messrs.  John  B.  Crbaoh  &  Co., 

Philadelphia. 


New  Yobk,  December  12,  1888. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  quantity  of  Havana  wrappers 
imported  by  us  during  the  past  three  years  we  beg  to  state  that  the  same  amounts  to 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  onr  total  importation  of  Havana  tobacco  during 
the  period  stated. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  Miranda  Sl  Co. 
Fbux  Lopez, 

Attomeu, 

Messrs.  John  B.  Crbaoh  A  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SUGAR 
8IATEHEHT  OF  JOHH  DTKOHB. 

/ 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5, 18S9. 
Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  the  chairtnau  of  a  committee  of  the  su^^ar 
planters  of  Loaisiana  who  have  come  here  to  offer  a  memorial  to  yoa 
aud  also  tod]80us»  the  matter  with  yon  at  your  pleasure.    We  respect- 
fully ask,  first,  to  submit  the  following : 

TH£  DOMESTIO  SUGAB  INDU8TBT--A  MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BT  A  AOMMITTEE  FBOM  THE  SUGAR 
PLANTERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

There  is  produced  in  this  coui^try  from  the  tropical  canes  about 
200,000  tons  of  sugar,  the  bulk  of  which  is  made  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
rest  chiefly  in  Texas  and  Florida,  aud  in  the  latter  States  the  produc- 
tion has  increased  rapidly  during  th^e  last  few  years. 

In  Louisiana  this  industry  has  been  carried  on  for  three  generations, 
and  it  is  the  almost  exclusive  support  of  500,000  people,  and  employs 
one  hundred  miUions  of  capital. 

The  industry  was  practically  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  the  crop  of 
the  season  of  1864-'65  was  but  5,000  tons.  The  industry  was  of  suc^ 
a  character  that  it  was  peculiarly  liable  to  destruction  by  war ;  the  cane 
plant  being  propagated  only  by  cuttings,  the  increased  planting  of 
sixty  years  was  at  once  nearly  all  lost.  The  great  factories  or  sugar- 
houses  that  had  been  building  for  half  a  century  were  burned  down. 
The  dwellings,  out-buildings,  and  fences  generally  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  less  sugar  was  made  in  1864  than  in  1804. 

The  reorganization  of  the  sugar  industry  on  the  new  free-labor  basis 
withoutcapital,  without  seed-cane,  without  sugar-houses,  with  theditches 
aud  canals  filled  up  during  their  abandonment,  was  extremely  difficult 

But,  beginning  with  5,000  teus  in  1864-'65,  in  twenty-three  years,  or 
in  1887*'88,  the  last  crop  delivered,  the  production  reached  290,000 
hogsheads,  or  some  200,000  tons,  and  showed  for  this  period  a  probably 
larger  percentage  of  increase  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture  in 
the  country. 

During  all  these  twenty-three  years  the  sugar  industry  had  to  con- 
tend with  all  the  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  development  of  any  new 
industry,  and  with  many  others  also.  The  destruction  of  the  old  labor 
system  made  a  reorganization  slow  work.  Oapital  was  hard  to  obtain, 
and  only  at  high  cost,  and  with  all  these  discouraging  conditions  at 
home  there  came  low  prices  as  the  r^ult  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  and  within  twenty  years  prices 
fell  ofi*  two-thirds,  while  the  costs  of  production  were  increased,  and 
the  existence  of  the  Industry  was  only  maintained  by  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  to  adopt  every  improvement  and  economy  that  could  be 
devised,  until  to-day  we  find  that  we  have  doubled  the  production  of 
caue  in  the  field,  and  have  again  doubled  the  products  from  this  cane 
in  our  sugar-houses. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  sugar-cane  being  a  tropical  plant 
can  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  its 
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colder  climate.  We  beg  to  say  that  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  Sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  seldom  or  never  fails.  It  is  almost  a  certainty^  unless 
destroyed  by  floods  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  while  the  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  cereal  crops  of  the  North  and  West  are  more  or  less  failures 
in  many  sections  almost  yearly. 

The  present  advanced  position  of  the  sugar  industry  has  only  been 
obtained  by  the  most  determined  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Every 
process  has  been  improved,  every  economy  adopted,  all  information 
availed  of.  Sugar  experiment  stations  have  been  started,  and  the  good 
work  done  there  is  now  being  felt  on  every  sugar  plantation  in  LiAiisiana, 
Texas,  and  Florida,  and  also  in  Kansas. 

The  sugar  crops  of  Louisiana  generally  produced  about  $20,000,000 
annually,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  70  per  cent,  of  these  snms  are 
expended  for  human  labor,  and  giving  employment  to  500,000  people. 
The  supplies  that  these  500,000  people  need  in  the  way  of  meats,  grain, 
and  clothing  all  come  from  the  West  and  East.  In  addition  to  these, 
all  plantation  supplies,  such  as  mules,  agricultural  implements,  machin- 
ery, coal,  cooperage,  etc.,  are  purchased  from  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ill- 
inois, Missoari,  Ohio,.  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  and  thus  an  inter- 
state trade  of  many  millions  of  dollars  is  established,  which  would  be 
destroyed  by  legislation  inimical  to  sugar  production  in  Louisiana  and 
other  Southern  States,  such  as  Texas  and  Florida. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  crop  of  nearly  200,000  tons  is  made  and  nearly 
all  marketed  in  three  months,  and  as  during  this  time  it  supplies  over 
one-half  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  the  price  of  sugar  is 
very  materially  reduced  to  the  consumer. 

With  improved  processes  of  manufacture,  such  as  is  offered  by  the 
system  kno^irn  as  diffusion,  the  amount  of  sugar  now  produced  in  Lou- 
isitoa  alone  can  be  doubled  in.  a  very  short  time.  Nothing  prevents 
the  realization  of  this  great  increase  save  the  fear  of  adverse  legislation 
which  frightens  timid  capital,  checks  new  enterprises,  and  hampers  the 
improvement  of  old  establishments. 

In  Texas,  near  Houston,  a  large  diffusion  plant  has  be^i  erected  that 
will  turn  out  about  4,500,000  pounds  of  sugar.  If  no  adverse  legislation 
be  enacted,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  number  of  other  establishments  will 
spring  up  in  southern  Texas  in  addition  to  those  already  established. 

The  Disston  Land  Beclamation  Company  of  Florida  now  have  ready 
for  the  plow  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  sugar-cane 
lands  in  the  world.  A  large  and  improved  plant  has  been  established 
this  season  at  Kissimmee,  which  will  use  up  hundreds  of  acres  of  cane 
and  make  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar. 

Were  capital  to  feel  secured  by  friendly  legislation  large  sums  would 
at  once  be  iound  to  establish  monster  central  Stories  in  all  these  States, 
build  system  of  tramways  for  transportation  of  cane,  and  thus  induce  a 
class  of  small  farmers  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  or  cane,  to  be  sold  at 
remunerative  prices  per  ton  delivered  at  the  factories. 

The  sorghum  sugar  industry  has  received  an  immense  impetus  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  in  dif- 
fusion carried  on  by  the  Government,  which  process  is  the  only  one 
discovered  that. will  extract  the  juice  from  the  sorghum  cane  without 
extracting  the  impurities  that  have  hitherto  prevented  the  successful 
crystallization  of  paying  quantities  of  the  contained  sugar. 

lu  Kansas  the  sorghum  sugar  industry  has  succeeded  beyond  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  where 
the  rain-fall  is  light  and  where  other  crops  have  so  frequently  failed  as 
to  have  caused  much  distress,  the  sorghum  cane  has  proved  to  be  a 
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certain  crop,  the  plant  being  adapted  to  the  conditions  there  prevul- 
ing,  and  where  it  is  found  to  have  high  saccharine  qualities,  the  total 
yield  of  sugar  and  molasses  together  exceeding  the  general  yield  from 
tropical  cane. 

This  immense  area  of  country  seems  now  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sorghum  sugar  than  to  the  production  of  any  other  crop,  and 
in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in 
fact  all  through  the  middle  belt  of  the  country,  the  lands  are  well 
adapted  to  sorghum,  and  in  the  sections  with  light  rain-fall  we  know  at 
present  of  no  other  certain  crop. 

Tbe  recent  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  that  plant,  and  just  now  it  seems  to  be  the  coming  sugar- 
plant  of  the  nation,  for  the  success  in  California  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  the  similar  lands  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Colo- 
rado, and  probably  in  many  other  sections. 

It  becomes  now  evident  that  the  indisputable  success  of  sorghum 
and  the  beet  as  sugar-producing  plants,  and  the  survival  and  develop- 
ment of  our  tropical  cane  industry  guaranty  to  the  United  States  an 
early  supply  of  all  the  sugar  it  wants,  thus  saving  to  the  country  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  and  developing  an  enormously  increased 
interstate  trade,  and  rendering  the  nation  independent  of  others  for 
sugar  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war. 

If  the  cultivation  of  sugar  be  not  developed  in  this  country,  at  no  re- 
mote date  the  consumption  will  have  grown  to  such  large  proportions 
that  the  payment  for  our  supplies  would  require  more  silver  and  gold 
than  we  now  own  or  can  produce. 

To  develop  our  domestic  sugar  industry  there  is  needed  more  capital 
and  the  adoption  of  all  the  best  methods,  Including  diffusion.  This 
capital  and  certain  development  are  assured  the  moment  capitalists  see 
any  fair  chance  of  permanent  success,  and  there  seems  now  no  other 
industry  that  offers  such  a  wide  field  for  American  capital,  American 
enterprise,  and  American  labor.  The  millions  of  unemployed  capital, 
the  thousands  of  unemployed  men,  and  millions  of  acres  of  untilled 
lands  less  well  adapted  to  any  other  culture  will  all  quickly  come  to- 
gether if  assured  of  that  protection  that  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  could  hardly  be  exercised  in  any  other  way  to  pio- 
dnce  adequate  results  as  quickly. 

With  these  indisputable  fact  and  figures  before  you,  shall  it  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  so  legislate  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  sugar- 
cane industry  of  Louisiana,  but  the  growing  beet-sugar  industry  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  well  as  tbe  sorghum  industry  of  Kansas  f  Shall  tbe 
people  of  the  Pacific  slope,  who  can  grow  the  sugar  beet  from  southern 
California  to  WashingtonTerritory,  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  pro- 
tection to  enable  them  to  produce  it  successfully  t 

Sball  Kansas,  with  nearly  all  the  territory  in  the  Southwest  where 
sorghum  thrives  better  than  any  other  crop,  be  deprived  of  adequate 
protection  t  Shall  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida,  with  an  investment 
of  more  than  $100,000,000,  and  producing  more  tban  $40,000,000  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  be  told  that  her  industry  is  not  worth  protecting! 

Ko.  Let  us  imitate  tbe  wisdom  of  the  European  governments,  such 
as  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  who  by  a  wise  system  of  protection 
have  built  up  the  beet-root  industry  and  doubled  its  production  in  less 
than  seven  years.  These  countries  now  turn  out  about  2,800,000  tons 
of  sugar,  exceeding  in  amount  that  produced  from  tropical  sugar-cane, 
and  almost  threatened  at  one  timetheannihilation  of  the  latter  industry. 
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If  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  protect,  if  protection 
gives  diversity  of  industries,  t^ien  what  other  agricultural  interest 
presents  itself  so  strongly  for  your  careful  consideration  as  the  sugar 
industry  f 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  Dtmonb, 

H.  0.  MiNOB, 

Henry  MgOall, 
John  Fogs, 

Committee. 
« 

Senator  Oibsgn.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  T 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Have  you  seen  the  tariff  bill  presented  by  this  com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  saw  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  newspaper. 

Senator  Gibson.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a  practical  sugar  manu- 
facturer, would  be  the  effect  of  the  clause  allowing  molasses  not  above 
56  degrees  to  come  in  free  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  should  believe,  sir,  that,  as  a  few  years  ago,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  sugar  production  of  Cuba  would  again  be  mod- 
ified in  such  a  way  as  tX)  come  in  under  that  clause  free  of  duty.  Mo- 
lasses up  to  56,  coming  in  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  contains  about  7 
pounds  of  pure  crystallizable  sugar  to  the  gallon.  Out  of  that  over  6 
pounds  can  be  secured  by  our  ordinary  processes.  In  fact  some  of  the 
molasses  refiners  admit  that  they  can  secure  5  pounds  or  more  out  of 
a  gallon  of  such  molasses.  That,  then,  would  bring  in  5  pounds  of 
sugar,  now  paying  10  cents  duty,  free  of  any  duty  whatever.  It  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  alt  the  planters  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  all  the  tropics,  to  so  produce  their  material  that  the  largest 
possible  bulk  of  it  might  come  in  within  the  limitsof  the  law.  It  would 
simply  revolutionize  the  sugar  trade. 

Senator  Gibson.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  effect  of  similar 
legislation  under  which  all  the  sugar  crop  or  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sugar  crop  of  Cuba  came  in  as  melada  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  The  law  allowed  melada  to  come  in  at  a  certain  lower 
price,  and  immediately  contracts  were  made  throughout  the  island  of 
Cuba 

Senator  Yanoe.  When  was  that  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  That  was  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

Senator  Gibson.  More  than  that.  The  case  was  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court.    I  intended  to  look  for  it. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  It  must  have  been  in  the  forties.  You  are  referring  to 
a  somewhat  older  case.  They  have  been  doing  that  ever  since.  Mr. 
Searles  remembers  it.  Contracts  were  made  in  Cuba  and  the  largest 
amount*  possible  was  sent  to  this  country.  The  refiners  had  immense 
filtering  establishments.  They  brought  in  all  the  sugar  they  could  in 
a  so  called  liquid  condition,  passing  it  as  molasses,  until  they  were 
obstructed  by  the  Government  and  prevented  from  doing  it.  Since 
that  time  the  new  tariff  bill  of  1883  defines  sugar ;  or,  rather,  says  all 
saccharine  material  polarizing  75  and  above  should  pay  a  certain  rate } 
that  all  should  pay  1.40  when  testing  75  or  not  above  75. 

The  Chairman.  Does  melada  test  below  56? 

Mr.  Dtmond.  They  had  melada  at  that  time  testing  up  to  80. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  test  below  56?     . 
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« 

Mr.  Dtmond.  No,  sir.  It  coald  hardly,  unless  it  were  iigured  in  some 
manner,  test  below  66. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  woold  not  affect  this  question  of  molasses, 
theHf 

Mr.  Dyhond.  Not  at  all ;  but  this  illustrates  that  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  modification  at  onee  of  the  work  of  the  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  avail  of  this  opportunity  offered  in  the  law. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Let  us  see  whether  that  is  true  or  not 

Senator  GiBSOisr.  They  make  the  sugar  to  suit  our  tariff. 

Senator  ALdbigh.  How  much  more  does  it'  cost  to  transport  mo- 
lasses per  pound  of  sugar  contained  than  in  the  crystallized  state  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Dtmokd.  The  standard  price  per  hogshead  in  Cuba  was  about 
$5,  a  hogshead  holding  1,600  pounds  of  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  Cuba  sugar  put  up  in  hogsheads  now  T 

Mr.  DTM0I9D.  The  sugar  is  put  up  in  bags. 
•  Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  Yes ;  there  is  sugar  put  up  in  hogsheads  in  Cuba  now. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  To  any  extent  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  extent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  The  question 
was  how  much  would  it  cost }  what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation between  molasses  and  sugar  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  The  cost  of  transportation,  judging  by  transportation 
everywhere  in  the  world  at  large,  would  be  almost  immaterial.  Prob- 
ably the  cost  of  transportation  would  not  exceed  25  or  30  per  cent,  dif- 
ference.   If  you  could  bring  the  sugar 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject 
atain      • 

Mr.  Dtmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  molasses  boilers  of  the  country,  in  the  memo- 
rial which  is  now  before  the  committee,  say  it  would  cost  3  cents  a  gal- 
lon difference;  that  the  sugar  contained  in  a  gallon  would  be  5  pounds, 
and  it  would  cost  3  ^ents  more  to  transport  it  in  the  form  of  molasses 
than  it  would  in  the  form  of  sugar.  Have  you  any  practical  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  t 

Mr.  D  YMOND.  I  would  have  to  make  a  calculation  to  cover  that  point, 
but  it  is  evidently  fallacious  right  on  its  face.  The  weight  of  a  gallon 
of  molasses  represents  about  12  pounds.  That  12  pounds  could  be 
brought  from  Cuba  for.less  than  3  cents,  the  whole  12  pounds ;  and  the 
idea  that  its  contained  sugar  should  cost  3  cents  more  than  the  sugar 
outside  of  that  is  self-evidently  erroneous. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any  facts.  That 
is  the  statement.  They  make  a  further  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  from  molasses.  The  present  law  gives  them  4  cents  a 
gallon  protection  on  molasses,  and  the  law  as  we  propose  to  change  it 
would  give  them  less  protection  than  they  have  now.  Supposing  the 
business  of  molasses-boiling  a  legitimate  business  and  now  proi>erly 
protected,  the  new  law  does  not  give  them  as  much  protection,  they 
claim,  ais  the  present  law.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  compete  with 
the  molasses-boilers  now,  you  can  compete  with  them  just  as  well  or  a 
tittle  better  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  should  have  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 
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Senator  Gibson.  Why  do  they  want  the  present  bill  if  it  does  not 
give  them  as  mach  protection  as  the  old  law  t 

Senator  ALDBiGH.  They  do  not.  They  say  they  ought  to  have  aboanty 
of  2  ceuts  a  gallon  to  equalize  the  oonditions.  I  would  likef to  hear  you 
upon  that  matter. 

Mr.  Dymomd.  I  simply  deny  the  accuracy  of  it,  and  say  it  is  inexpli- 
cable; that  they  can  not  prove  the  case  at  all. 

Senator  AXtDRigh.  Yon  say  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  Cuba  instead  of  making  sugar  to  make  molasses  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  would  modify  their  work.  The  true  definition  of 
molasses  is  that  it  is  a  by-product  of  sugar,  therefore  there  necessarily 
has  to  be  some  sugar  mad.e. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  a  profitable  by-prodnctf 

Mr.  Bymond.  Not  under  normal  conditions. 

Senator  AXiDBIOH.  Gould  it  be  under  any  conditions  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  could  be;  as  melado,  an  imperfect  product,  was  once 
profitable. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  Melado,  under  our  bill,  pays  the  same  duty  as 
sugar. 

Mr.  Dyhiond.  a  great  many  frauds  occurred  under  it  previous  to  the 
last  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  the  molasses  duty  does  not  touch  melado,  be- 
cause that  pays  under  our  bill  the  same  duty  as  sugar.  Would  it  be 
profitable  for  a  sugar  producer  in  Cuba  to  produce  molasses  in  order  to 
get  it  into  this  country  free  when  he  had  before  him  the  additional  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  additional  cost  of  making  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try t  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  practical  man,  it  would  be  profitable  for 
him  to  do  that  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  assert  unquestionably  that  it  would  be  profirtable 
and  that  it  would  lead  to  an  immense  manufacture  of  molasses  of  veiy 
high  test  purposely.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  it  in  Louisiana. 
It  is  admitted  by  everyone  that  as  a  rule  the  highest  quality  of  sugar 
that  can  be  produced  would  not  only  be  the  most  profitable,  but  there 
are  certain  lands  that  produce  molasses  of  very  fine  flavor.  On  those 
plantations  they  are  now  producing  molasses 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  for  domestic  use,  not  for  refining. 

Mr.  Dymond.  But  still  within  the  parallel. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Not  by  any  means.  The  molasses  which  is  a  by- 
product of  sngar  from  Cuba  can  not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  in 
competition  with  the  molasses  which  you  are  now  supplying;  it  must 
be  refined ;  so  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  whatever. 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  parallel  does  not  lie  in  that  direction ;  it  lies  on 
the  economic  side.  It  is  that  persons  who  found  they  had  an  improved 
market  for  molasses  would  so  modify  their  business  as  to  meet  the  de-^ 
mand  for  molasses. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  For  domestic  use  f 

Mr.  DYMom).  For  molasses,  either  for  refining  or  domestic  use. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  it  be  profitable  for  any  refiner  in  the  United 
States  to  take  this  molasses  which  you  are  now  describing  and  make  it 
into  sugarf 

Mr.  Dymond,.  It  is  frequently  done. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  au  ordinary  thing  or  a  profitable  thingf 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  not  usual,  sir.    It  is  frequently  done. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  would  not  be  profitable,  would  it! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Whenever  it  is  done  it  is  done  because  it  is  found  at 
such  times  to  be  profitable. 
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Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  refiner  any  where 
in  the  United  States  takes  a  high  grade  of  sach  molasses  and  refines  it 
into  sugar  f 

Mr.  Dymo^.  I  made  the  remark  jnst  now  that  it  was  done  at  times. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  circumstance. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  have  said  it  was  not  an  ordinary  circumstance,  but 
when  it  was  done  it  was  done  because  it  was  esteemed  that  it  would 
pay  a  profit.  That  kind  of  molasses  will  polarize  as  high  as  60.  Hav- 
ing high  saccharine  contents  it  may  prodoce  5  or  6  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  the  sugar  and  the  residuum  together  bring  more  than  the  original 
pui:phase  price  of  the  molasses. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  the  duty  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  molas- 
ses testing  not  over  56  degrees  is  taken  off;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  duty  is  taken  off  on  molasses  that  on  sugar  is  reduced  1  cent  a 
pound.  That  makes  a  difference  of  5  cents  on  the  sugar  contained  in 
a  gallon  of  molasses.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able under  that  condition  of  affairs  to  bring  molasses  here  than  it  is 
nowt 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  the  4  cents  a  gallon  on  molasses 
was  a  concession  made  to  the  molasses  refiners  in  1883  and  was  not  fair 
at  the  time. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  not  the  question  I  was  asking. 

Mr.  Dthond.  It  explains  the  point  that  you  raised.  Because  these 
men  are  getting  less  than  they  did  under  that  limit,  therefore  they  are 
now  claiming  that  special  injury;  and  in  attempting  to  avoid  that  in- 
jury, which  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  inflict  upon 
them,  they  are  opening  a  way  by  means  of  which  ,we  may  be  very 
severely  injured;  in  fact,  by  converting  the  whole  island  of  C^uba  into 
a  factory  for  the  production  of  molasses  that  shall  not  polarize  above  56. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  wish  you  would  answer  Mr.  Aldrich's  question 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  law  which  makes  molasses  free  is  better 
or  worse  for  the  molasses  boilers  than  the  law  which  now  is  in  exisc- 
ence,  providing  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  gallon.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us 
which  is  worse  for  the  molasses  boilers,  taking  into  account  our  adjust- 
ment of  sugar. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  Five  pounds  of  sugar  of  82  degrees  polariscope  test 
pays  1.68  per  pound  or  8.10  cent«  on  5  pounds.  >  I  think  that  is  it. 
Now,  the  gentleman  makes  the  proposition — I  can  not  recall  the  Sena- 
tor's exact  phrases. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  I  said  was  that  molasses  coming  in  from 
Cuba  now  pays  4  cents  a  gallon  duty  according  to  the  supposition.  I 
ask  you  what  additional  inducement  there  would  be  to  bring  molasses 
from  Cuba  if  we  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  4  cents  a  gallon  and 
reduce  the  duty  on  the  sugar  contained  in  the  molasses  5  cents  1 
What  additional  inducement  is  the  sugar  pi-odncer  of  Gubsf  going  to 
have  to  bring  molasses  here  that  he  does  not  have  now  t  What  is 
going  to  bring  about  the  revolution  f 

The  Chaibman.  He  having  I  cent  less  advantage  under  this  law 
than  he  has  under  existing  law.  If  you  will  explain  that  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  little  difiicult  to  explain. 

The  Chaibman.  It  seems  so. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Dymond.  At  the  same  time,  when  there  is  such  a  loophole  as 
that,  the  manufacture  will  be  modified. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  made  a  statement  in  which  you  R»y  our 
proposed  action  will  revolutionize  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba, 
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becaase  we  have  pat  in  a  provision  here  which  lets  in  molasses  free, 
whereas  it  now  pays  4  cents  a  gallon.  Wo  have  reduced  the  sugar  on 
one-half.  Under  existing  conditions  the  molasses  boiler  has  4  cents  a 
gallon  as  against  sngar.  We  have  reduced  the  duty  on  suv^av  5  cents 
on  the  amount  contained  in  a  gallon  of  molasses.  That  is  what  the 
molasses  boilers  claim  makes  them  worse  off  under  our  law  than  under 
the  existing  law,  and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  give  them  a  bounty  of 
2  cents  a  gallon. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  say,  further,  if  we  do  not  change  that  rela- 
tion the  business  of  molasses  boiling  in  this  country  will  stop. 

The  Chairman.  I  wodld  like  to  have  Mr.  Bymond  answer  that 
fuestion. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  think  Mr.  Bymond  rather  loses  sight  of  one  fact. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  Mr.  Dymond  ought  to  answer. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  anybody  answer. 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  is  5  cents  right  off  in  the  beginning  on  our 
side  of  the  line ;  from  those  who  produce  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  another  question. 
^  Mr.  Dymond.  Another  point  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  that  these 
parties  are  now  importing  this  molasses  very  largely. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  keep  you  to  the  point.  You  say  that  we 
have  made  an  a(\justmeut  which  is  not  just  and  favorable  to  the  mo- 
lasses boilers.    Tell  me  where  it  fails  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  He  says,  it  is  going  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
sngar  business  of  Cuba. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  can  tell  you  why. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wish  he  wonld  answer  that  question  or  that  yon 
would. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  will. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  hear  you. 

Senator  Gibson.  1  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place  sugar  is  not 
a  product  like  wheat  or  corn,  but  it  is  a  manufactured  article.  The 
cane  is  the  raw  material. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  not  asking  about  that. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  am  coming  to  the  point.  You  have  a  manufac- 
tory called  a  sugar-house.  The  raw  material  is  brought  there  in  the 
shape  of  cane.  Now  the  question  with  the  owner  of  that  establishment — 
that  sugar-house  and  plantation — is  whether  to  convert  that  raw  mate- 
rial of  cane  into  molasses  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  or  to  convert 
it  into  sugar  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Senator  Gibson.  Now  what  will  he  do.  He  will  convert  his  material 
in  my  judgment  into  molasses  testing  not  above  56  and  ship  it  to 
the  United  States,  instead  of  converting  it  into  sugar.  Why  f  Because 
the  molasses  comes  in  free,  and  with  the  machinery  in  this  country  it 
can  be  manufactured  into  sngar  for  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
it  can  be  done  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Petebs.  And  because  the  molasses  can  be  made  so  much 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Dymond.  And  he  can  get  a  much  higher  price  than  he  would  by 
putting  it  into  sngar  which  pays  a  tax. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Why  does  he  not  do  it  now? 

Senator  Gibson.  Because  there  is  a  tax  upon  it. 

The  Chaibman.  No,  sir.  He  is  a  cent  a  pound  worse  oflF  under  the 
proposed  law  than  he  is  now. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  4  centB  a  gallon  tax,  but  he  get8  5  cents 
a  pound  more  for  the  sugar  it  contains  than  he  would  under  our  bill. 

Senator  Gibson.  It  costs  very  little  to  convert  the  raw  material, 
which  i.s  cane,  into  molasses. 

Senator  Aldeich.  But  it  will  cost  just  the  same  after  this  bill  is 
l)assed  as  it  does  now. 

Senator  Gibson.  Not  if  .you  make  molasses  free. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Senator  Aldrich's  suggestion  is  that  tliere  is  just 
as  much  inducement  to  do  it  under  the  present  law  as  there  will  be 
hereafter. 

Senator  Gibson.  No;  there  is  not. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Then,  you  deny  the  fact  which  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Gibson.  There  is  a  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  this  molasi»e^ 

Senator  Aldeich.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  this  subject;  we 
have  looked  into  it  very  carefully.  I  want  Mr.  Dyraond,  or  auy  of  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen,  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  have. 

The  Chaieman.  No;  you  have  not.  You  see  we  have  molasses  boil- 
ers that  pay  4  cents  a  gallon  and  come  in  competition  with  sugar  that 
pays  2  cents  a  pound.  We  have  reduced  sugar  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
molasses  boiler  is  now  1  cent  a  pound  worse  off,  as  he  claims,  than  be 
was  before. 

Senator  Gibson.  If  he  continued  to  make  sugar  he  would  be ;  but 
he  will  not  continue  to  make  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  will  he  do  with  the  sugar! 

Senator  Gibson.  He  will  send  the  molasses  here.  There  will  be  no 
competition  in  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  will  it  be  with  molasses  f 

Senator  Gibson.  It  will  be  converted  into  sugar  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  we  will  convince  each  other  on  this 
question,  and  so  we  will  not  spend  any  more  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  tlirther  on  that  point.  A 
relation  would  be  established  between  the  duty  on  molasses  and  the 
duty  on  the  sugar.  Action  on  the  one  would  improve  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  other  and  lead  to  a  change  of  conditions  to  suit. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  duty  on  molasses 
under  our  arrangement  f 

Senator  Aldeich.  Testing  under  66  degrees. 

The  Chaibman.  Testing  under  50  degrees,  assuming  that  our  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent,  is  made,  what  should  we  do  to  allow  molasses  or  this 
residuum  of  sugar  to  be  imported  into  our  country  and  boiled  heret 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  should  be  cut  just  in  two;  to  divide  it  the  same  an 
the  r.  St.    That  would  maintain  a  parity  of  relation. 

The  Chaibman.  Make  it  2  cents  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Four  cents  being  the  existing  duty  I  would  make  it  3 
cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  just  to  the  molasses 
boilers  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  molasses  boiling.  I  know  it 
is  a  va^t  interest  in  this  c6untr.y  and  seems  to  be  tolerably  successful, 
certainly  more  successful  than  the  sugar-planting  Interest  has  been  for 
many  years.  I  do  not  want  to  say  what  would  be  exactly  right  or 
wrong  for  them,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
of  1883  the  whole  matter  was  carefully  considered  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  molasses  boiler,  in  the  arrangement  then  made,  had  as  satisfuct 
tory  or  more  satisfactory  relations  to  the  whole  tariff  than  otl^e^ 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  the  various  grades  of  8ugar  and  molasses  50  per  ceut.  it  would 
be  just  as  betweeu  all  interests  to  make  an  exact  50  per  cent,  reduction  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "just."  As  1  stateil,  I  thought 
theie  would  be  a  parity  of  relations  and  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
would  involve  a  disparity  of  those  relations. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Justice  and  equity  are  involved.  If  we  were 
going  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  present  scale 
would  it  be  your  idea  that  it  would  be  just  to  everybody  to  make  a  re- 
duction of  50  per  cent,  all  along  the  Hue  f 

Mr.  Dthond.  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  that  point.  I  might 
say  that  as  between  your  proposition 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understood  you  to  say  if  we  were  going  to  re- 
duce all  sugar  50  per  cent,  we  ought  to  reduce  molasses  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bymond.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  point  was  whether  the  reduction  should  be 
carried  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Dymond.  Take  it  all  along  the  line  and  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  persons  interested  largely  in  the  question  of  purity  in  our  sugars 
and  not  so  much  in  the  question  ol  color.  We  proceed  from  the  plant- 
er's point  of  view.    Our  sugars  are  very  largely  sold  to  the  refiners. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  you  a  practical  planter  t 

Mr.  Btmond.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  many  acres  have  you  under  cultivation  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  have  about  800  acres  of  sugar-cane  under  cultivation  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  your  product  this  year  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  product  this  year  is  about  950,000  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Of  sugar  f 

mr.  Dymond.  Of  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  molasses  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  is  undetermined.    It  is  not  worked  out  yet. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  employ  about  two  huiidred. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  actually  employ  two  hundred  during  the 
season  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  actually  employ  during  the  whole  year  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  seri.son 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  you  pay  those  men  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  pay  those  men  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day ;  pu 
average  of  $1  i^er  day. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  During  the  time  they  are  employed  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  will  earn  about  $300  a  year  each. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Of  that  950,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  you  pfoduce 
what  proportion  of  the  various  grades  of  sugar  runs  below  13  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  do  not  consider  the  question  of  color  very  seri- 
ously.   We  consider  the  question  of  polariscope  test. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Give  us  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Dymond.  All  of  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  All  below  13  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  All  involves  the  rate  of  duty  below  13. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  all  of  it  be  below  13  in  color! 

Mr.  Dymond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  How  much 
would  be  actually  below  13  in  colorl 

Mr.  Dtmqnp,  Tljat  is  a  point  we  Uav^  qot  attempted  to  4etermifl^t 
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Senator  Aldeich.  I  suppose  yoa  can  form  some  sort  of  estimate  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  would  be  over  one-half  of  it  above  13. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Considerably  more  than  half,  would  there! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Aldeich.  How  much  of  it  would  l>e  above  16! 

Mr.  Dymond.  1  suppose  very  little  above  16. 

Senator  Aldeich.  What  proportion  would  be  between  13  and  16 ;  a 
large  proportion  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  portion  would  be  between  13 
and  16. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  process  do  you  use  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  vacuum-pan  process. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Do  you  make  what  is  called  in  Cuba  centrifugal 
sugar ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 
.     Senator  Aldeich.  You  use  centrifugal  machines  in  making  it! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldeich.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  what  percentage  of 
molasses  your  product  contains  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Ordinarily  about  40percent.  as  much  molasses  as  there 
is  sugar;  between  40  and  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldeich.  What  does  that  sugar  sell  for  in  the  market  now! 

Mr.  Dymond.  At  about  5^  cents. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Per  pound! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir;  5i  perhaps.  The  average  would  be  aboufo 
cents  in  the  lower  grades. 

Senator  Aldeich.  What  would  be  about  the  average  test  of  that 
sugar  by  the  polariscope  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  average  test  of  the  whole  would  probably  be 
about  92. 

Senator  Aldeich.  A  large  proportion  of  your  crop  is  sold  for  domes- 
tic  use  without  being  refined,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Ko,  sir ;  it  is  nearly  all  sold  to  the  refiners. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Very  little  is  sold  for  domestic  use  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Scarcely  any. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Is  what  you  say  about  your  own  crop  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  Louisiana  planters! 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  uniformly,  by 
any  means.  A  large  part  of  it  goes  directly  into  consumption.  I  think 
perhaps  more  of  mine  is  sold  to  the  refiners  than  by  the  other  houses. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Is  the  diffusion  process  used  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  Louisiana  ! 

Mf.  Dymond.  It  has  been  developed  there  by  the  Government,  suid 
the  work  is  going  on  this  season  on  one  plantation  where  a  large  erup 
is  being  converted  into  sugar  by  that  process  exclusively. 

Senator  Aldeich.  It  is  not  in  practical  use  by  many  of  the  planters  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  No,  sir;  not  by  many  of  them.  It  has  really  just  been 
developed  through  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  in  fostering  thediffa- 
sion  process. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Is  the  yield  of  your 'cane  per  acre  and  in  pounds 
about  the  same  as  that  on  the  other  plantations  in  Louisiana  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  No,  sir;  I  think  if  you  take  the  figures  you  have  ob- 
tained from  me  you  would  not  get  a  correct  idea.  I  as  an  individual 
have  suffered  more  than  others  and  therefore  I  think  tho  information 
J  have  piven  ^fo\\  in  lui.swer  to  your  diivct  question  iails  to  |inve  a  pen- 
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feral  bearing,  owing  to  special  losses  that  I  labored  nnder  because  of  a 
great  hurricane  we  had  in  April. 

Senator  (Aldbich.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cane  f 

Mr.  DYMONit.  About  from  15  to  20  tons. 

Senator  Alduich.  On  your  own  plantation,  if  that  is  fair! 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  is  not  fair  at  all. 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  do  not  mean  this  particular  year, 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  average  is  from  15  to  20  tons  ])er  acre. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  true  of  all  the  other  plantations,  is  it! 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  would  be  tru^ ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  about  a  fair  average! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  yield  per  ton  of  crystallizable  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  By  the  vacuum-pan  process  about  120  pounds. 

Senator  Aldrich.  To  the  ton  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  To  the  ton. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  the  open-kettle  process  used  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Quite  largely ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  percentage  of  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  is  made 
by  that  i)roces8  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  one  half. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  would  be  the  ryield  by  the  open-kettle 
process  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  90  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane,  with  an 
increased  quantity  of  molasses. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  has  been  the  best  result  obtained,  so  far  as 
you  know,  by  the  diffusion  process  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  225  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  some  experimental  work,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  crop  is  turning  oiit  that  way  at  the  present  time. 
As  I  remarked  just  now,  there  is  only  one  man  that  has  that  apparatus. 

Senator  Vance.  They  have  nearly  doubled  the  yield  by  the  other 
process,  have  they  not  I 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  sugar  from 
sorghum  and  beets  and  also  to  encourage  a  larger  production  from  the 
cane,  what  would  you  say  to  giving  a  bounty  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the 
sugar  producers  1    Would  that  help  you  any  f 

Senator  Vance.  And  take  off  all  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  A  bounty  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  now  in  our  bill.  • 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  anything  that  we  can,  feel- 
ing that  we  have  a  legitimate  claim  ;  but  we  feel  that  a  bountv  is 
scarcely  tenable  ground  for  us.  We  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to 
protection  as  are  all  other  proper  interests  of  the  country,  because  it 
18  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  people  by 
such  means  as  it  hiis.  But  when  specifically  a  bounty  is  paid  we  be- 
lieve it  would  make  our  cause  odious  or  any  other  cause  to  which  a 
bounty  was  attached.    That  is  hardly  the  ground  for  us  to  stand  on. 

Senator  HiscocK.  He  did  not  ask  you  that  questidn. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  not  asking  you  about  the  jmblic  policy,  but 
only  if  it  would  help  or  hurt  you. 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  should  be  ghxd  to  get  all  we  can.  Anything  given 
to  us  would  be  beneficial  to  us,  unless  by  the  very  fact  of  it«  being 
given  it  superseded  something  else  we  might  otherwise  have  had. 
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Senator  Aldeich.  What  do  yon  coiiRuler  a  fairainotihf  of  protection 
for  the  sugar  that  you  make!  I  will  change  the  question  :  What  do 
you  consider  a  necessary  aniouut  of  protoi^f ion  !  ^  ., 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  consider  that  taking  the  diflference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  our  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  In  other  coun- 
tries where  sugar  is  produced,  it  would  require  a  duty  of  about  2^  cents 
per  pound  to  make  up  for  the  diflference.* 

Senator  Aldrich.  On  sugar  below  13  f 

Mr.  Dymokd.  On  sugar  below  and  above  13.  It  all  dovetails  right  in 
together.  Those  who  make  inferior  grades  put  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Those  who  make  superior  grades  make  them  at  an  inci  eased  cost. 
Therefore  in  round  t^rms  the  average  duty  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  represented  the  benefit  we  have  derived  in  tbat  direction. 
We  are  now  benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  2  cents  per  pound,  and 
nnder  the  previous  tariff  about  2^  cents  per  pound.  We  felt  that  under 
the  previous  tariff,  which  was  reduced,  if  you  remember,  from  the  tarift* 
of  1870,  at  2i  cents  a  pound,  we  couhl  see  before  us  a  fair  future.  Un- 
der the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  we  have  had  a  hard  struggle, 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  industry  might  have  gone  under,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Government  came  to  our  aid  in  developing  this 
dififusion  process.  It^  now  does  seem  possible  to  make  the  industry  a 
success  if  it  has  a  fair  chance. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  likely  to  adopt  that  process  on  all  your 
plantations?  • 

Mr.  Dymond*  It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  if  the  industry  be  not 
materially  injured  by  some  other  cause. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  is  that  to  help  yon  if  it  is  adopted  the  world 
overt 

Mr.  Dymond.  Because  it  is  already  adopted  in  Europe  and  it  is  only 
in  the  tropical  cane  countries  that  it  is  not  adopted,  and  therefore  the 
tropical  producers  have  been  left  in  the  lurch  while  the  beet  men  have 
gone  ahead. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Will  it  not  be  adopted  I 

Mr.  Dymond.  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  producing  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  from 
beets,  while  only  5  per  cent,  is  produced  from  the  cane. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  would  give  you  no  advantage  as  compared  with 
Cuba  if  the  Cuban  planters  and  the  Louisiana  planters  both  adopted  it 

Mr.  Dymond.  Excepting  that  it  has  usually  been  found  that  tlie 
farther  we  get  away  from  the  equatorial  line  the  harder  the  men  sue 
willipg  to  work  and  the  more  enterprising  we  are.  We  believe  we 
shall  avail  of  these  improvements  jnore  rapidly  than  they  will  be  avaiUd 
of  in  the  tropics. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Suppose  the  duty  is  removed  from  sugrir  aliso 
lutely,  where  do  you  think  your  greatest  competition  would  come  from? 

Mr.  Dymond.  If  the  duty  were  removed  from  sugar  absolutely  we 
should  have  no  competition,  because  we  should  cease  to  exi^t.  Our 
lands  would  go  right  into  some  other  culture.  They  would  simjily  pass 
out  or  become  a  wilderness.  We  could  not  have  any  competition. 
Cuba  with  its  slave  labor  and  tropical  climate  might  go  ahead  as  tbey 
are  now  going  and  Europe  would  fill  the  world  with  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Where  is  cane  sugar  produced  most  cheaply  now! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  have  not  investigated  that  topic,  but  I  believe  tbe 
Island  of  Cuba  produces  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  else. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  think  it 
costs  to  produce  sugar  in  Cubat 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  3  cents  a  pound;  3  cents  to  3|. 
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Senator  ALDBinn.  Ah  compared  with  bow  much  in  tx)tii9lana  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Abont  5 J  cents. 

Senator  Aldbicii.  Is  that  difference  entirely  in  labor! 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  in  all  the  matters  collateral  thereto.  There  is 
nothing  tbac  goes  into  sugar  bnt  what  is  human  labor,  right  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  end.  We  buy  our  com  in  Illinois.  It  takes  labor 
to  grow  it  and  carry  it  down  the  river,  and  it  takes  labor  to  handle  it 
So  with  all  these  things  labor  is  involved  in  every  step,  and  we  feel  the 
difference  all  the  way  through. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  to  ask.  Do  you  get  as 
much  sugar  out  of  a  ton  of  cane  as  they  do  in  Gubaf 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  perhaps  are  scarcely  geitting  as  much  out  of  a  ton 
of  cane  as  they  do  in  Cuba ;  but  as  we  can  produce  a  crop  of  sugar  in 
nine  or  ten  months  we  can  produce  with  our  present  improved  methods 
about  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  calendar  year.  Their  best  crops  take 
them  abont  fifteen  months. 

Senator  Aixdbich.  You  believe,  then,  that,  except  for  the  question  of 
labor,  you  do  not  need  any  protection! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  admission  about  it.  I  have 
not  canvassed  that  ground.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  such  information 
as  I  am  most  familiar  with. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  I  can  upon  what  basis 
you  are  asking  for  protection;  whether  simply  on  account  of  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  or  whether  there  were  any  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Dymond.  All  of  the  difference  is  involved  in  labor,  directly  and 
indirectly.  For  instance,  in  our  State  we  produce  $20,000,000  worth  of 
sugar.  We^'sell  all  that  sugar  and  pay  out  the  whole  amount  directly 
for  labor  or  for  the  product  of  the  labor  of  those  that  surround  us. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  entirely  aside  from  the  question  I  am  try- 
ing to  have  you  answer. 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  you  get  120  pounds  of  sugar  from  a  ton  of  cane 
by  a  certain  process  and  the  man  in  Cuba  gets  more  or  less,  there  is  an 
advantage  or  disadvantage  which  you  would  have  entirely  aside  from 
the  question  of  labor.  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  whether,  in  yonr 
opinion,  you  had  any  disadvantage  in  that  respect,  or  whether  you  were 
on  equal* terms  with  the  other  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  have  more  units  of  light  and  heat  than  we  have 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  average  temperature  is  higher.  They  are 
not  subjected  to  frost  at  all.  At  the  same  time  we  find  our  crop  i3  as 
certain  as  wheat  or  com  or  any  of  the  other  crops  raised  in  this  country. 
We  find  that  our  business  is  legitimate  in  its  adaptation  to  our  soil  ^  as 
much  so  apparently  as  wheat  or  corn  or  oats.  Therefore,  we  think  we 
are  hardly  going  in  the  direction  of  any  hot- house  growth,  if  that  is  the 
point  of  your  inquiry. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  point  of  my  inquiry  was  to  find  out  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  you  were  on  equal  terms  with  these  gentlemen  except 
on  the  question  of  labor,  if  you  have  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dymond.  My  idea  about  the  matter  is  that  with  the  recognition 
of  the  difference  in  labor  we  would  be  protected  as  against  them,  our 
labor  costing  as  it  does  four  times  as  much  as  theirs. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  My  question  was  this,  to  reduce  it  to  other  terms: 
If  your  cost  of  labor  was  the  same  and  you  used  the  same  ]>roc'esse$  ex- 
actly which  they  use  in  Cuba  or  anywhere  else,  could  you  then  make 
sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  can  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  To  be  a  little  speciflcl  will  say  that  I  have  information 
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whicli  T  jndge  is  reliable  that  the  current  rate  of  wages  throafirb  the 
tropical  West  Indies  p^enerally  is  25  cents  a  day.  That  may  not  be  the 
case  in  Cuba.     It  is  very  generally  the  case  in  the  West  Indies. 

Senator  Aldkich.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  I)YMOT«(D.  Yon  are  asking  for  an  answer  to  an  abstract  question  in 
political  economy,  whereas  I  only  am  endeavoring  to  answer  as  to  facts. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  is  not  an  abstract  question  of  political  economy 
at  all.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Dymond.  As  to  whether  or  not  I  think  that  the  equalization  of  the 
difference  in  labor  will  be  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  in  our  two 
industries? 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  I  said  is  this :  Suppose  you  were  to  be  able 
to  employ  your  labor  exactly  for  the  price  they  do  in  Cuba  and  all  the 
other  sugar-producing  countries,  and  that  you  used  the  same  methods 
exactly,  could  you  then  compete  with  Cuba  and  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  believe  that  we  could. 

Senator  Gibson.  If  you  could  get  labor  as  cheap  in  Louisiana  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  was  the  proposition  just  now.  The  answer  would 
depend  entirely  upon  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Peters.  You  leave  out  of  consideration  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature, do  you  not?  You  have  to  take  that  into  consideration  in 
answering  the  question ;  the  difference  in  temperature  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  difference  in  temperture  exists. 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  deny  the  hot  house  hypothesis  entirely,  and  hold 
our  industry  is  eminently  well  fitted  to  this  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  details  of  sugar- 
producing  in  Cuba?  ^ 

Mr.  Dymond.  Only  moderately  by  observation. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  here  who  can  give  us 
exact  facts  in  regard  to  that! 

Senator  Gibson,  flow  many  tons  do  they  produce! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  could  probably  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Give  us  an  idea,  about  that. 

Senator  Gibson.  You  have  been  to  Cuba,  have  you  nott 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  How  many  tons  of  cane  do  they  produce! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Their  crops  are  just  as  irregular  as  ours.  They  i>rQ- 
duce  all  the  way  from  10  tons  to  40. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  the  average  greater  or  less! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Take  the  whole  average  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  it 
is  not  very  much  greater  than  our  whole  average. 

Senator  Gibson.  In  a  period  of  three  years  would  you  produce  more 
tons  to  the  acre  of  cane  in  Louisiana  than  they  would  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  have  advantages  in  Cuba,  but  their  methods  are 
rather  slothful. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  lias  their  cane  more  saccharine  matter  in  it  than 
yours ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  usually  sweeter  than  ours. 

Senator  Gibson.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  will  the  cane 
of  the  Cubans  yield  generally  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  are  but  very  few  statistics  that  come  from  Cuba« 
so  we  have  comparatively  a  little  data;  but  I  believe  they  have  pro- 
duced as  high  as  180  pounds.    That  would  be  far  above  the  average. 

Senator  Gibson.  What  is  the  average!  * 
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Mr.  Dtmond.  I  can  only  give  an  estimate.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  about  150  pounds,  or  perhaps  140. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  think,  then,  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  it  is 
in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  the  average  is  a  little  higher  in  Cuba;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  that  give  them  any  advantage  over  you  f 

Mr.  Dyhond.  It  takes  a  longer  time  for  them  to  produce  that.  It 
would  give  them  a  limited  advantage. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  in  a  period  of  years  you 
would  get  as  much  saccharine  matter  out  of  an  acre  of  ground  as  they 
would  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  if  not,  there  are  other  economic  defferences  that 
we  could  bring  to  bear  that  would  produce  the  same  economic  results. 

s^enator  Gibson.  K  they  produce  1  "jO  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  in  Cuba, 
and  you  produce  90  or  100  pounds,  certainly  they  would  have  enormously 
the  advantage  as  far  as  that  proposition  goes. 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  are  other  causes  that  are  not  brought  out  by  the 
direct  inquiries  of  the  Senator. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Take  a  series  of  five  years ;  what  would  be  the 
product  of  saccharine  matter  from  an  acre  of  Cuban  land  as  compared 
With  an  acre  of  land  in  Louisiana! 

Mr.  Dymond.  If  the  saccharine  matter  be  presumed  to  cover  both 
sugar  and  molasses,  then  the  total  number  of  pounds  there  would  ex- 
ceeil  ours  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  I  understood  from  your  paper  that  a  ton  of 
sorghum  would  produce  more  sugar  than  a  ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Not  sugar,  but  a  total  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  Chaieman.  As  compared  with  sugar  and  molasses  from  a  ton  of 
cane  I 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  sum  of  the  two. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  difference  relatively  as  to  sugar  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  sorghum  thus  far  is  only  producing  about  50  or  60 
per  cent,  of  what  the  tropical  cane  will. 

The  Chaieman.  Fifty  or  60  per  cent,  of  crystallized  sugar! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir ;  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  what  tropical  cane  does 
produce. 

The  Chaieman.  Of  what  your  cane  will  produce  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Kibbon  cane. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  relative  product  in  tons  per  acre  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  sorghum  cane  seems  to  be  rather  less.  We  have 
here  a  gentleman  who  is  very  familiar  with  sorghum,  who,  I  presume, 
would  be  glad  to  address  you,  Judge  Parkinson,  of  Port  Scott. 

The  Chaieman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  him  if  we  have  time.  I 
think  we  will  now  have  to  go  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  so  important  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
hear  him.    It  will  be  a  great  favor  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Petees.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  also  wish  to 
have  Mr.  Parkinson  heard  upon  the  sorghum  question,  because  that  is  the 
element  that  I  am  more  interested  in,  and  my  people  are  more  interested 
in,  than  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  find  it  convenient  at  this 
hour  to  hear  the  gentlemen  further,  can  you  not  name  some  other  hour 
when  they  may  be  heard  ! 

The  Chaieman.  We  will  resume  our  session  at  half  past  4. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dymond,  bave  you  completed  your  statement? 

Mr.  Dymois'd.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  a^ 
tention  of  the  committee,  and  that  is  as  to  the  eompeusation  n»eeived 
by  the  laborers  in  Louisiana.  I  stated  this  morning  that  their  wages 
vary  from  25  cents  to  $1.50  a  day^  but  I  failed  to  state  that  each  of 
them  has  a  house  and  garden  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  also  has  free 
access  to  fuel.  So  that  the  compensation  is  so  go^  that  it  induces  a 
great  many  to  come  from  the  city  to  the  country,  as  they  can  make 
more  money  there.  I  state  that  fact  because  we  believe  that  oar  farm 
laborers  are  among  the  best  paid  In  the  world. 

The  second  point  I  desire  to  mention  is  in  reg^ard  to  the  mola^se^  im- 
ported into  this  country.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  molasses  that 
comes  into  the  country  goes  directly  into  consumption,  such  as  that  from 
Porto  Eico. 

Th«  Chairman.  Testing  below  56  degrees! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir;  that  goes  directly  into  consumption.  In 
Porto  Rico  they  make  chiefly  open-kettle  sugars  of  light  color,  and  they 
have  light  molasses  which  competes  with  the  molasses  made  in  Loui- 
siana and  also  with  sorghum. 

The  Chaibman.  flow  much  is  there  of  that,  probably,  to  come  in 
competition  with  you  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  could  only  state  in  a  general  way.  Porto  Rico  pro- 
duces, I  believe,  about  one-lifth  as  much  sugar  as  Cuba,  and  therefore 
it  would  produce  one  fifth  as  much  molasses  as  sugar,  but  an  immensely 
greater  percentage  of  it  is  of  this  kind;  and  therefore  I  should  think 
that  one-balf,  or  more  than  one-half,  of  the  molasses  of  Porto  Rico  goes 
into  direct  consumption. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  are  all  the  points  that  I  desire  co 
mention,  unless  you  now  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Porto  Rico  molasses  enter  into  immediate  cxin- 
sumption? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  All  Porto  Rico  molasses  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  No,  sir;  I  said  a  large  part  of  the  Porto  Rico  mohiiv-es 
enters  into  direct  consumption. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  I  repeat  my  question.  What  would  be  a 
fair  rate  of  duty,  according  to  your  notion,  on  molasses  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  existing  tariflf  is  as  low  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  am  assuming  that  we  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar 
one-half. 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  no  more  than  a  parity 
with  the  general  reduction. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  adhere  to  that  view  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  BiscocK.  You  have  no  additional  reasons  to  give  I 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  perhaps  the  reasons  I  gave  this  morning  are 
sufficient. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  My  question  is,  have  you  anything  additional  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  1  might  state,  sir,  that  one  reason  is  this,  which  per- 
haps I  did  nbl  state  this  morning,  that  the  relation  of  these  various 
sugar  interests  to  the  tariff  was,  I  presume,  carefully  considered  al  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  and  that  now  to  reduce  without  any  regularity,  or 
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to  reduce  one  more  than  the  other,  we  should  coustrue  as  unfair  to  the 
one  that  seemed  to  be  discriminated  against  the  most. 

§euator  HisoocK.  You  have  no  reason  to  give  why  there  would  be 
HUely  to  be  more  importation  under  the  plan  of  the  proposed  bill  than 
there  is  under  the  present  law  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  stated  this  morning  that  if  this  beet  sugar  will  yield 
5  pounds  to  the  gallon,  almost  certainly  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  that  would  meet  that  opportunity  to  bring  that 
quantity  of  sugar  into  the  country  free. 

Senator  HiscooE.  The  only  trouble  I  have  about  that  is  that  I  can 
not  see,  if  that  wonld  be  the  result  of  this  bill,  why  they  do  not  do  it 
under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Dthond.  They  do  do  it  to  some  extent  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  that  would  increase  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understand  you  to  say,  supposing  that  the  rates 
were  fixed  by  the  act  of  1883  in  their  proper  relation,  whatever  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  should  be  made  equally  or  equitably.  Now  do  T 
understand  you  by  that  to  mean 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  state  it  that  way. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Will  you  state  what  you  did  say,  then  1 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  i,f  by  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  of  1883  there 
was  a  relative  propriety  in  those  adjustments,  it  would  now  seem  unfair 
to  any  single  article,  sugar,  for  instance,  to  have  the  duty  reduced  more 
rapidly  on  this  article  than  on  the  others. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Apply  that  to  the  sugar  schedule.  The  duty  on 
raw  sugars  to  day  of  90  degrees  polarization  is  2  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  on  13  to  16  is  2f  cents  a  pound.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
raw  sugars  50  per  cent.,  do  you  mean  that  the  duty  on  13  to  16  sugar 
should  also  be  reduced  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  will  make  this  statement,  that  for  years  we  have  not 
considered  very  seriously  the  color  schedule  in  sugars,  we  being  chiefly 
interested  in  the  schedule  below  the  color  line,  and  being  also  inter- 
ested in  those  below  the  color  line  of  13. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  you  are  familiar  with  what  that  means,  13  to 
16  and  below  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  you  know  something  about  the  difference  in 
value,  and  you  being  a  representative  of  Louisiana  interests  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  you,  supposing  you  reduce  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  one-half,  what  would  be  a  proper  reduction  on  13  to  16  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  If  we  should  admit  that  it  were  proper  to  make  a  i  e- 
duction  of  one-half,  I  should  infer  it  would  be  proper  to  make  a 
reduction  of  one-half  all  the  way  through.  But  I  would  hardly  admit 
the  propriety  of  making  a  reduction  of  one- half. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  it  was  necessary  in  1883  to  have  a  difference 
of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  between  raw  sugar  and  13  tx)  16,  you  would 
think  it  would  be  equitable  to  reduce  the  difference  to  three-eighths,  if 
*you  were  going  to  reduce  itl 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  equity. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Would  it  be  right  and  proper  f 

Senator  Hiscock:.  Would  that  maintain  a  proper  relation  ? 

Senator  Aldbich.  Would  that  maintain  a  proper  relation  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  appear  here  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resenting any  of  the  other  branches  of  the  sugar  interests ;  they  are 
ably  represented  all  the  time.    The  sugar  refining  interests  have  that 
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matter  specially  in  hand,  and  their  iuterests  do  not  collide  with  onrs, 
but  they  are  allied  with  ours  in  the  lower  part  of  their  schedule.  But 
that  is  a  matter  for  them  to  work  out. 

Senator  Aldbich.  £  understood  you  this  morning  to  say  that  a  nm- 
jority  of  your  sugars  would  test  above  13  by  the  color  t^st. 

Mr,  Dymond.  Because  of  our  indifference  to  color;  but  we  sell  a 
larg^e  part  of  them  to  reliners. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  -But  some  of  those  sugars  are  sold  on  the  basis  of 
the  higher  color  valuation. 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes;  a  sort  of  inevitable  color  which  would  have  to  be 
disturbed  by  discolorization,  as  is  done  to  meet  the  law. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  are  trying  to  adjust  a  tariff  rate  which  will  be 
equitable  to  the  sugar  interests  and  to  various  interests.  As  you  appear 
here  as  the  representative  of  the  Louisiana  interests,  I  was  anxious  to 
find  out,  if  I  could,  if  you  have  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  what 
would  be  the  proper  tariff*  relation  between  sugars  below  13  of  90  de- 
grees polarization  and  sugars  above  13  or  between  that  and  16. 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  is  a  matter  the  application  of  which  I  did  not 
come  here  to  consider,  and  I  would  hardly  like  to  venture  an  opinion 
upon  it.  'I  have  not  made  a  pound  of  sugar  that  has  been  interested  in 
that  feature  of  the  tariff  at  all,  and  yet  I  am  one  of  the  largest  manufact- 
urers of  sugar  down  there. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  is  immaterial  to  you  what  the  tariff  on  sugar  is 
between  13  and  16  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  believe  that  the  general  level  of  values  of  our  sugars 
is  affected  more  or  less  by  the  color  line  between  13  and  16,  and  we  should 
therefore  prefer  Jo  have  the  color  limit,  but  it  is  not  material  to  us,  by 
any  means,  and  bears  scarcely  any  relation  whatever  to  the  duty  below 
that  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  So  far  as  you  are  specially  concerned  as  a  Louisi- 
ana planter,  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  whether  the  color  limit  is 
placed  at  13  or  16  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes ;  we  prefer  it  at  13,  as  I  just  now  said.  We  are 
largely  interested  in  the  line  between  13  and  16  in  our  State. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  yet  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tion should  be  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  As  I  have  stated,  we  did  not  come  here  to  discass  that. 
We  came  before  you  to  discuss  what  we  understood  to  be  the  general 
subject  of  the  duty  ou  sugar,  and  if  I  were  to  speak  I  would  be  speak- 
ing entirely  without  any  thought  in  regard  to  that  matter  myself  and 
without  any  consultation  with  those  whom  1  represent.  There  are 
others  who  have  generally  looked  after  that  part  of  the  sugar  schedule, 
and  that  belongs  to  them.  As  I  stated  before,  we  are  considerably  in- 
terested in  sugars  between  13  and  16,  but  far  more  largely  interested 
in  the  general  average  of  duties  now  on  the  whole  sugar  schedule. 

Statement  of  Mr.  W.  L.  PARKINSON  in  regard  to  sorghuin. 

The  Chairman.  In  beginning,  state  your  full  name  and  residence^  as 
well  as  your  business. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  My  name  is  W.  L.  Parkinson ;  I  reside  at  Ottawa, 
Kans.,  and  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum. 

As  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  this  sorghum  business  has  not  yet 
much  of  a  history.  1  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of  bringing  the 
subject  before  thQ  committee  than  to  give  a  brief  r^sum^  of  its  history 
and  its  prospects. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  to  produce  sugar  from 
sorghum,  and  considerable  money  has  been  expended  at  various  places, 
notably  at  Champaign,  111.,  and  at  Ottawa,  Kaos.,  as  well  as  at  Hutch- 
iuson  and  Sterling,  Kans.  They  have  produced  sugar,  using  old  mill- 
ing processes  substantially  on  the  same  basis  as  those  used  in  Louisiana 
to-day  in  producing  sugar  from  cane.  They  were  failures.  One  or  two 
years  we  came  out  just  about  even,  but  most  of  the  time  we  lost  money. 
We  were  not  able  to  secure  above  50  per  cent,  of  saccharine  fiora  the 
cane.  Sorghum  does  not  yield  to  pressure  as  readily  as  tropical  cane. 
With  the  diffusion  process,  however,  we  secured  almost  a  perfect  ex- 
traction; and  whereas,  by  the  old  system  we  got  about  40  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  ton  and  from  6  to  8  gallons  of  molasses,  this  year  the  aver- 
age of  sorghum  worked  for  sugar  was  76  poundsper  ton  and  15  gal- 
lons of  molasses.  That  illustrates  the  progress  J:hat  has  been  made  in 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  the  use  of  the  modern  appliances  of  the 
diffusion  process!  . 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  diffusion  process.  With  that  process,  as  at 
present  used,  sorghum  sugar  can  be  made  in  Kansas  and  all  through 
the  West. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  at  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No;  not  at  Ottawa,  but  at  Fort  Scott  and  Topeka.  I 
live  at  Ottawa. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  ])roduce  this  year! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  700,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Of  crystallizable  sugar f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  test? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  believe  there  were  some  thirty  barrels  tested  90, 
but  the  average  was  98,  and  some  99. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  color! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Very  light  brown  sugar. 

.The  Chairman.  Do  you  refine  it  in  any  sense! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  bone-black. 

The  Chairman.  Without  bone-black  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  secured  sugar  testing  98  per  cent.! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  HisoocK.  How  was  the  crystal,  large  or  small! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  can  make  a  large  crystal ;  we  can  regulate  that. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  use  a  centrifugal  machine! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  color  test  of  that  sugar  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  tried  that! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  possible  and  altogether  prac- 
ticable to  make  a  white  sugar  by  a  little  different  system  of  boiling  frtnu 
that  system  heretofore  used.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  this 
sorghum-sugar  making  is  all  in  its  infancy.  I  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness exclusively  now  for  seven  years.  The  great  desideratum  and  the 
great  effort  that  has  been  made  heretofore  have  been  co  secure  the  sac- 
charine, and  our  efforts  have  been  almost  solely  directed  to  that  end, 
until  we  have  solved  the  matter  by  adopting  the  diffusion  process.  The 
first  year  that  we  used  that  process  it  was  a  failure  because  of  mechan- 
ical d(?fects. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  raise  the  cane  or  buy  it  I 
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Mr.  Parkinson.  We  buy  most  of  our  cane. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  ton  t 

Mr.  Parkinson.  From  the  surrounding  farmers ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  canef 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Two  dollars  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  find  a  great  difference  in  the  saccharine 
strength  of  the  sorghum  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  that  varies  considerably. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  About  what  is  the  rapge  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Our  range,  I  should  say,  is  10  per  cent;  IJ  per 
cent,  glucose.  I  want  to  say  that  the  G-overument  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  thing  this  year  at  Fort  Scott  and  Topeka  except  in  the  use 
of  certain  machinery  at  Fort  Scott,  but  farther  west,  at  the  Government- 
experiment  stations,  the  average,  I  believe,  was  15  per  cent,  at  two  or 
three  stations  in  wesEern  Kansas,  which  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  Louisiana  cane,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  your  molasses  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  are  feeding  a  portion  of  it  to  cattle.  We  made 
100  car-loads  of  molasses  this  year.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  most  hope- 
ful outlook  for  the  molasses  product,  for  it  is  a  large  product,  and  will 
necessarily  be  large;  relatively  larger  than  from  the  tropical  cane. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  have  never  tried  boiling  it  for  sugar  f 

Mv.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  do  not  find  that  profitable  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  mide  it  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  good  food  for  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fattens  them  t 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  residuum  of  the  sorghum  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  You  mean  the  chips,  as  we  call  them! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  mean  after  it  comes  out  of  your  process. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  first  strip  the  cane  of  its  leaf  by  machinery. 

Tbe  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  that  leaf! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  silo  it  and  feed  it;  it  is  excellent  feed.  At  our 
To|)eka  factory  we  have  burned  perhaps  half  of  the  chips,  but  our  facili- 
ties for  consuming  it  in  that  way  are  not  perfect,  by  any  means.  We 
hope  next  yejir  to  produce  two  thirds  of  the  heat  requisite  to  carry  on 
the  work  with  this  refuse.  We  have  had  a  number  of  experiments 
made  with  paper,  and  a  few  days  ago  we  shipped  a  car-load  of  it  Bast 
to  be  made  into  burial  caskets. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Does  the  molasses  contain  any  salts  that  prevents 
the  successful  boiling  of  it  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  encounter  what  chemists  call  gum.  N'o;  we  do 
not  encounter  salts,  as  in  the  beet  process.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
a  larger  amount  of  invert  sugar  in  glucose  than  tropical  cane.  There 
is  a  class  of  impurities  that  are  not  fully  understood,  but  we  are  experi- 
menting and  gaining  every  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  100  pounds  of 
merchantable  sugar  shouhl  not  oe  made  from  cane  such  as  we  have 
had  this  year  and  such  as  we  have  uniformly  throughout  the  State. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  averjige  cane,  as  shown  by  analysis?    Do  you  know! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No;  I  can  not  state  it  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  product  of  an  acre  in  tons  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Ten  tons  of  sorghum  per  acre;  that  is  the  gro89 
weight,  seed  anil  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  buy  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  buy. 
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The  Ghaibman.  And  that  is  what  makes  76  pounds? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No;  the  70  pounds  iy  made  from  the  dressed  cano 
after  the  leaf  is  blown  off*  We  have  produced  as  high  as  120  pounds 
of  sugar  to  a  ton  of  dressed  cane. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-six  i)ounds  from  dressed  canef 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  crude  sorghum  make  a  ton  of 
dressed  cane  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  leaves,  seed,  and  tops  are  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  wine. 

The  Chairman.  About  three-fourths  of  it  is  the  clean  cane  that  you 
use! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  the  seed  yields  about  2  bushels  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  to  you 
of  this  700,000  tons! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  it ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me;  I  have  no  objection 
to  stating  it  if  1  had  the  figures  h€^e.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  fig- 
ures. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  did  you  sell  it  fort 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  have  not  yet  sold  our  product.  We  have  sold 
the  larger  portion  of  the  sugar  product. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  molasses  is  a  spring  product;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  the  market  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  large  demand  for  it  before 
February  or  March.  The  seed  pro<luct,  which  is  an  important  one  to 
us,  we  do  not  sell  until  February  or  March.  We  have  probably  35,000 
bushels  of  seed.  Last  year  we  got  $1.10  a  bushel  for  our  seed.  We  shall 
not  get  so  much  for  it  this  year,  not  the  half  of  it,  because  there  is  so 
much  of  it  in  the  country.    The  demand  is  for  the  seed  to  sow. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Cau.it  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  to 
sowl 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  it  is  a  little  better  than  corn  for  glucose,  aud 
as  good  as  corn  for  feed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bushels  of  seed  in  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Two  bushels  of  seed  to  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  as  valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as  an: 
equal  number  of  bushels  of  coro  ? 

Mr,  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  the  seed  and  leaves  for  feeding  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  have  the  sugar.  You  did  not  say 
bow  much  you  sold  your  sugar  for. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  6  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  it  a  profitable  business  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes  5  it  is  profitable  with  the  State  aid.  The  State 
gives  us  $15,000  a  year,  or  2  cents  a  pound  until  tlie  appropriation  is 
exhausted,  and  then  the  $15,000  has  to  be  divided  pro  rnta.  But  w  1th 
sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound,  and  with  the  bi-products,  say  the  molasses  at 
15  cents  a  gallon  and  the  seed  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  with  those  additions 
we  can  make  sugar  profitably  and  develop  the  industry  vt»ry  rapidly. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Is  this  sugar  sold  for  purposes  of  refining  f 

fir.  PARKiNSOif .  Ifo,  sir ;  it  goes  4^^ 6<^tly  into  consumption.    It  is 
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an  excellent  sugar,  and  has  an  excellent  flavor,  of  coarse  almost  pure, 
only  off  in  color ;  nevertheless,  it  Is  a  very  popular  sugar,  and  gives 
satisfaction. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Have  you  ever  run  any  through  bone-black  1 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  we  have  tried  that  the  sami^  as  other  sugars, 
but  with  our  means  it  would  not  be  easy  to  subject  it  to  the  bone-black 
process.  Another  very  important  consideration  in  its  development  is 
that  it  is  a  surecrop,  almost  if  not  quite  an  absolute  sure  crop  in  Kansas. 
There  has  never  been  a  failure  in  the  history  of  the  country,  because 
we  have  moisture  enough  in  the  spring  to  start  its  growth,  and  then  it 
is  independent  of  rain.  It  scorns  the  hot  winds  and  laughs  at  the 
drought. 

The  Chairman.  A  sure  crop  at  10  tons  to  the  acre ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  speak  of  eastern  Kansas,  where  we  have  theae 
works  in  operation.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  from  which  we 
have  had  hundreds  of  samples  this  year,  I  do  not  think  the  total  is  so 
great.  They  claim  it  is,  but  I  donbt  myself  very  much  whether  they 
raise  as  heavy  a  total  in  western  Kansas,  but  they  get  a  greater  amount 
of  sugar  per  ton  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  factory  of  yours,  or  are  similar  factories  iu 
Kansas,  an  expensive  plant,  or  wbat  is  the  nature  of  the  plant f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes,  it  costs  $100,000.  ' 

The  Chairman.  To  put  up  a  good  fair  plant  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  To  put  up  such  a  plant -as  we  have. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  does  it  include! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Our  plant  at  Topeka  cost  us  $120,000.  That  was 
only  partially  operated  this  year;  it  was  not  ready  for  the  season,  and 
only  operated  for  a  portion  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  does  that  $100,000  include? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  includes  buildings  and  machinery.  Our  To- 
peka plant  is  180  feet  long  by  «56  feet  wide ;  the  middle  portion  is  three 
stories  high;  it  has  a  stone  boiler  house,  and  stone  cisterns  for  hold- 
ing the  sirups,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  gallons ;  and  then  we  have  a 
warehouse,  and  a  diffusion  battery,  and  all  the  appliances  used  iu  sugar- 
making — centrifugal  machinery,  and  machinery  for  stripping  the  plants, 
and  in  fact  all  the  appliances  used  in  the  best  equipped  sugar  factories. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  t'lat  conx^rn  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day ;  that  is,  200 
tons  of  gross  cane,  or  probably  225. 

The  OHAiR:!tiAN.  For  how  many  days  can  you  run  it,  assuming  that 
you  had  cane  enough  in  the  neighborhood! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Seventy  days  we  figure  on.  This  year  we  would 
have  had  a  longer  time,  for  while  the  season  was  late  in  the  beginning 
this  year  we  had  no  frost  till  near  the  middle  of  November  that  seriously 
affected  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  the  season  commence f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  1st  of  August;  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. 

Senator  Axdrioh.  And  continues  until  about  the  1st  of  November! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Until  after  frost  t 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  requires  the  rupture  of  the  cells.  The  frost  that 
kills  the  leaf  does  not  affect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  cane  much  good  after  the  seed  becomes  ripef 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  it  is  not  good  until  it  is  matured.  The  cane 
must  be  thoroughly  ripe. 
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Senator  Aij>bioh.  And  yon  store  it  with  artificial  heat? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  We  are  not  able  to  store  it ;  there  has  yet  been  no 
system  devised  for  that.    We  work  it  as  it  ooniei^  ' 

The  Cha^bman.  It  is  hanled  to  you  every  day! 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  yon  ever  get  over  a  week's  snpply  on  hand  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir;  only  one  single  day's  snpply.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  it  fresh. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  does  the  expense  of  cultivating  it  compare 
with  that  of  cultivating  corn? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  It  is  about  the  same.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  «nd 
grows  small  in  the  start,  and  does  not  require  so  Iqng  attention  as  corn, 
and  it  involves  about  the  same  expense  for  cultivating  it  as  in  the  case 
of  corn. 

The  Ohaibman.  Ton  say  that  the  State  of  Kansas  gives  you  a  bounty! 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Two  cents  a  pound  to  the  limit  of  $15,000. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  to  say,  until  the  $15,000  is  gone? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Yes.  This  year  the  sugar  produced  in  the  State 
jnst  about  consumed  the  $15,000.  If  there  h^  been  more,  then  it  would 
have  been  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  $15,000  would  have  had 
to  be  divided  pro  rata. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  find  the  bounty  helps  you,  do  you  notf 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  A  brother  Senator  stated  to  me  the  other  day 
that  sugar  could  be  made  from  sorghum  at  a  total  cost  of  1  cent  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Do  you  ask  met 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  That  depends,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  price  of  the 
bi-products.  If  you  will  give  me  $1  a  bushel  for  the  seed  and  20  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  sirup,  I  think  I  can  produce  sorghum  sugar  for  noth- 
ing. But  then,  of  course,  I  can  not  say  what  a  pound  of  sugar  costs 
unless  I  know  what  I  am  to  get  for  the  seed,  and  for  the  leaf,  as  even 
it  i.H  valuable  for  food.  That,  however,  we  can  get  at  very  accurately. 
But  the  molasses  and  the  food  products  are  very  important,  and  their 
value  must  be  determined,  of  course,  before  the  price  of  the  sugar  can 
be  determined. 

*  Senator  Aldbioh.  Does  this  molasses  go  into  domestic  consumption 
to  any  great  extent  f 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  On  account  of  the  flavor! 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  No  ;  the  flavor  is  not  disagreeable  to  all,  but  the 
people  in  the  West  have  been  educated  to  a  lighter  colored  sirup  and 
to  a  mixed  sirup.  People  do  not  want  pure  sirup.  It  is  too  sweet. 
I  believe  that  is  true  everywhere.  We  work  some  of  it  into  "  Vermont 
maple"  by  doctoring  it  up  a  little,  and  it  goes  off  very  well. 

Senator  Hiscook.  How  many  bushels  of  sorghum  seed  does  it  take 
to  plant  an  acref 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  About  a  pound  and  a  half  is  enough. 

Senator  HisoooK.  And  the  yield  of  seed  is  about  20  bushels  to  the 
acre? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Yes.  If  the  price  of  sugar  is  maintained  at  about 
what  it  is  now  there  is  a  great  future  for  sorghum,  Yinquestiotiably.    I 
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am  not  speaking  tneoretically,  because  we  have  solved  this  problem  of 
extraction  and  we  are  improving  every  year,  not  only  upon  the  quality 
of  the  product,  but  upon  the  increased  amount  of  sugar.  Take  this  cane 
of  western  Kansas  that  averages  15  per  cent,  of  sucrose ;  we  certainly 
ought  to  get  150  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  such  cane,  and  I  believe  we  can 
with  more  intelligent  processes  than  we  have  be^n  able  to  apply. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  this  sorghum  hauled  by  the  farmers  to 
your  factory? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  three  miles  is  as  far  as  it  can  be  profitably 
hauled. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  circle  of  3  miles'  radius  support  a  sugar- 
factory  in  the  center  and  supply  it  with  sufficient  cane  for  seventy  days, 
say,at  Topekat 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  very  much  more.  Three  miles  square  would 
be  9  square  miles,  nine  sections ;  say  3,000  acres.  The  Topeka  factory 
works  about  2,000  acres.  We  have  made  some  experiments  this  year  in 
drying  these  chips  for  preservation,  so  that  they  could  be  transported 
and  worked  during  a  portion  of  the  year  when  we  can  not  work  them. 
We  have  macerated  them  and  dried  them  with  hot  air,  and  we  have 
had  some  very  hopeful  results,  but  have  done  nothing  on  an  extended 
scale.  Preserving  the  cane  by  a  light  covering  of  earth  is  another  method 
of  prolonging  the  sugar  making  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  farmers  find  your  $2  a  ton  pays  them  as 
compared  with  a  good  crop  of  corn  at  80  bushels  to  the  acre! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  call  80  bushels  to  the  acre  a  very  fine  crop  of 
corn  in  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  Say  50  or  40! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  pays  them  better. 

The  Chairman.  Better  than  to  raise  corn  at  40  bushels  to  the  acre  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  HiscocK.  That  is,  40  bushels  of  shelled  com! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes.  1  thiuk  I  can  say  this  with  safety,  that  we 
could  secure  almost  any  given  quantity  of  cane  contracted  for  to-day  at 
$1.50  a  ton.  At  $1.50  a  ton  it  would  pay  the  farmer  better  than  any 
crop  he  raises,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  corn,  and  then  consider- 
ing the  certainty  of  sorghum.  We  have  applications  at  our  factory  for 
perhaps  as  great  a  quantity  of  cane  as  we  can  take  next  year. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  time  do  you  plant  sorghum  in  the  spring! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  the  1st  of  May,  about  the  same  time  that 
corn  is  planted.  ^ 

Senator  HiscocK.  And  commence  cutting  it  in  August! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  an  early  cane  will  mature  in  ninety  days  with 
favorable  weather. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Has  it  ever  been  raised  enough  so  that  you  know 
to  what  extent  it  exhausts  the  soil ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can  say  that  it  has.  I  have  a  piece 
of  land  that  has  had  ten  successive  crops  of  sorghum,- and  I  thiuk  it 
is  the  best  sorghum  in  the  neighborhood.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  an 
exhaustive  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  have  practically  the  same  effect  as  corn  ! 
.  Mr.  Parkinson.  It  is  not  so  harden  the  land  as  corn  i$.  One  secret 
of  its  standing  the  drought  is  that  it  has  a  tap  root  that  goes  down 
deeply  into  the  soil,  and  the  sugar  all  comes  from  the  atmosi^here.  It  is 
something  like  a  crop  of  castor-beans.  We  call  three  successive  crops 
of  castor-beans  in  Kansas  equal  to  a  crop  of  manurie. 
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Senator  Hisoogk.  Yon  say  that  so  far  as  the  saccharine  matter  is  con- 
cerned, that  all  comes  from  the  air  t 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  That  is  what  the  chemists  say }  I  do  not  testify  in 
relation  to  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  say  in  yonr  statement  that  yon  get  76  pounds 
to  the  ton  of  cane ;  is  that  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  That  is  the  average  of  our  total  consumption  at  Fort 
Scott,  at  our  factory  there ;  that  is  all  that  we  worked  for  sugar.  Wo 
worked  quite  an  amount  of  cane  for  sirup  alone,  making  no  attempt  to 
get  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  sell  for  domestic  use  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  we  get  a  good  price  for  it  in  the  early  season. 

The  Ohaibman.  Can  people  who  buy  it  to  fatten  cattle  with  pay  15 
cents  a  gallon  for  this  molasses  profitably  ? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  We  are  having  quite  a  number  of  experiments  made. 
The  most  reliable  data  that  I  can  give  you  is  from  the  director  of  the 
experimental  station  in  Missouri.  He  says  he  thinks  it  is  worth  1^ 
cents  a  pound;  that  is  his  opinion ;  he  is  feeding  it  and  watching  it 
carefully.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  would  be  Jd  cents  a  gallon;  that 
is,  without  the  package.  We  expect  to  sell  our  molasses  product  for 
about  that  price. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Does  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  cane  depend  to 
any  extent  on  the  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Largely;  yes. 

Senator  Bisguck.  That  is,  the  better  it  is  cared  for  and  cultivated 
the  larger  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  that  has  been  our  experience. 

Senator  Hiscook.  How  high  in  saccharine  matter  has  it  run  by  care- 
ful cultivation  ! 

Mr.  Pabknison.  From  70  to  110  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane  of  available 
sugar,  I  think. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  has  been  increased  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  No;  not  increased  that  much.  There  has  been  very 
little  effort  to  develop  sorghum.  We  have  beeu  occupied  mainly  with 
the  problem  of  working  it  off  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  appliances 
and  cane  that  we  have. 

Senatopp  Hisgock.  About  how  many  tons  would  you*  get  to  an  acre 
by  high  cultivation  I 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  could  get  much  more 
than  we  do  in  the  way  of  tonnage.  I  think  we  can  develop  the  stalk  at 
the  expense  of  the  saccharine  matter.  In  fact,  we  have  done  that  in 
some  instances.  The  Government  carried  on  some  experiments  at  Stir- 
ling, Kans.,  with  about  one  hundred  different  varieties ;  some  of  the 
specimens  of  cane  obtained  were  very  rich,  and  they  carried  on  experi- 
ments in  crossing  and  developing. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  regard  this  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  useful  one  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  portion  of  it  I  do. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  is  it,  as  far  as  aiding  these  plants,  etc.,  is  con- 
cerned t 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  Two  or  three  years  ago  such  aid  was  necessary.  I 
hardly  think  now  that  it  is.  The  Government  is  not  a  very  practical 
sugar-maker.  At  least  that  has  not  been  our  experience  with  Uncle 
Sam.  '  If  they  would  furnish  the  means  and  do  the  chemical  part  and 
technical  work,  and  then  allow  practical  men  to  carry  on  the  work,  this 
business  would  be  developed  much  more  rapidly.    It  was  two  years 
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ago  when  the  first  real  success  was  met  with  by  as,  when  the  Depart- 
ment let  ns  alone  absolutely,  so  far  as  rnnning  the  factory  was  con- 
cerned, and  then  we  got  what  we  did  get. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  think  the  failures  of  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
and  elsewhere  are  solely  attributable  to  the  imperfect  methods  used  in 
extracting  the  saiccharine  from  sorghum! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes.  I  think  the  soil  in  Illinois  at  Champaign  is 
not  adapted  to  sorghum ;  it  is  a  heavy,  black  soil.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  can  raise  as'good  sorghum  there  as  we  can  raise  in  Kan- 
sas. But  with  the  present  processes,  as  we  now  understand  them,  they 
could  have  made  money  in  Champaign. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Independently  of  stalks,  chips,  seed,  leaves,  and 
everything  else,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  produce  sugar  and  molasses  f 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  ! 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  over.  The  cane  costs 
us  $2  a  ton. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  want  the  question  of  vrhat  it  costs  mechanically 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  costs  us  $2  a  ton  to  work  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  reaches  your  factory  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Labor,  machinery,  coal,  and  so  on  t 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  we  figure  that  it  costs  us  $1  a  ton  for  the  labor 
and  coal,  and  another  $1  a  ton  for  other  expenses  of  salaried  officials, 
the  insurance,  and  wear  and  tear,  making  $2  a  ton  for  the  work. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  With  the  cane,  that  is  $4. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  would  be  $2  a  ton  for  working  the  cane,  say  76 
pounds. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  is  2|  cents  a  pounds  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  On  the  cane,  not  on  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Two  dollars  buys  2,000  pounds  of  cane.  It  costs  us 
$2  to  put  that  into  sugar  if  you  exclude  the  other  products.  That  would 
be  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  cane.  I  think  these  prices  can  be  re<luced. 
I  do  not  expect  it  to  cost  us  that  much  next  year,  that  is,  $2  a  ton,  for 
we  are  inventing  and  developing  all  the  time  cheaper  methods. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  costs  about  5|  cents  a  pound  if  you  do  not  get 
anything  for  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  And  pay  nothing  for  the  cane. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  No ;  if  you  paid  $2  for  the  cane  and  $2  for  the 
working,  that  would  be  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  pay  $2  a  ton  for  the  gross  cane,  seed  and  all, 
and  then  76  pounds  is  the" result  of  the  clean  cane  as  cane. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  bring  it  to  $2.50 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  take^ 
1^  tons  of  crude  cane  to  make  a  ton  of  stripped  cane^  so  that  your  cane 
as  used  for  sugar  costs  you  $2.50. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Then  it  is  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  no  biproducts  and  no  bounty. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  would  like  to  have  something  for  our  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  think  you  can  say  to  us? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you  I  think  1  can  say  to  you 
that  we  can  develop  this  industry  very  rapidly ;  that  we  will  have  sev- 
eral new  factories  this  year,  and  that  they  will  iiK^rease  somewha|i  in  the 
nature  of  geometrical  progression. 

TheCnAiKMAN.  You  find  the  bounty  system  works  wellt 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  State  bounty,  yes }  but  we  are  menaced  oon- 
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tiDnally  by  the  idea  that  as  soon  as  we  get  our  heads  above  water  there 
will  be  no  more  bounty. 
Senator  HiscocK.  You  do  not  want  to  be  relieved  of  that  bounty  t 
Mr.  Parkinson.  No;  but  of  course  we  can  not  depend  upon  the  State 
bounty  to  any  large  extent.  The  State  has  very  wisely  and  generously, 
it  seems  to  me,  undertaken  to  aid  us  in  developing  this  industry,  but 
its  aid  by  direct  appropriation  from  the  treasury  must  necessarily  be 
limited. 

STATEKEHT  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETERS,  M.  C,  OF  KANSAS. 

Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district  in  Kansas  more 
interested  in  this  question  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  I  want 
simply  to  put  the  case  before  you,  in  a  few  words,  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  this  industry — I  think  I  may  put  it  stronger  than  that-— as  to  the 
probabilities  as  to  the  development  of  this  industry  in  Kansas.  I  have 
thirty-seven  counties  in  my  district,  those  counties  have  seven  hundred 
and  forty  townships,  and  every  township  in  my  district  will  sustain  a 
$75,000  plant;  that  is,  every  township  in  my  district  will  furnish  the 
cane  to  run  a  $75,000  plant.  Now,  if  you  will  figure  on  the  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  done  by  each  $75,000  plant  in  each  of  my  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  townships 

Senator  Hisgock.  Seven  thousand  tons  to  a  plant  t 

Mr.  Peters.  It  will  make  a  product,  from  my  district  alone,  of  sugar 
at  6  cents  a  pound,  of  $16,000,000 ;  and  we  are  as  absolutely  certain  in 
relation  to  the  production  of  that  cane  as  we  are  that  the  sun  rises  and 
sets.  We  have  been  experimenting  in  relation  to  what  is  the  surest 
crop  that  we  can  have,  and  I  have  seen  sorghum  grown  there  for  sixteen 
years,  and  it  has  never  failed  in  that  time,  and  that  is  where  my  people 
are  interested. 

The  Ohairman.  Bow  about  coal  and  other  things  necessary  to  a  plant 
and  to  factories  f 

Mr.  Peters.  They  have  coal  in  Colorado,  and  we  now  have  coal  in 
my  vicinity  in  Kansas,  but  not  in  my  district. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  coal  in  the  Indian  Territory,  near  you  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  There  is  coal  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  we  can  get  it 
better  from  Colorado  than  we  can  from  the  Indian  Territory, 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Can  you  use  refuse  cane  for  f nel  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes;  we  can  use  refuse  for  fuel,  but  we  have  not  been 
doing  it;  in  fact,  most  of  the  cane  grown  in  my  district,  outside  of  that 
which  has  been  manufactured  into  sugar,  has  been  grown  entirely  for 
stock  as  forage. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  sure  crop  for  forage? 

Mr.  Peters.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  sure  crop. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  use  it  for  some  other  purpose  than  for  fheH 

Mr.  Peters.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  more  profitable  to  use  it  as  feed  for  stock. 
Or  do  you  mean  the  refuset 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peters.  Now  let  me  state  why  we  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
tiiriff  on  sugar  as  it  is.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  prepared  to  sustain 
out  there  seven  hundred  and  forty  plants  in  my  district,  each  costing 
875,000.  Mr.  Parkinson's  plant  cost  more  than  those  of  which  I  have 
knowledge.  My  experience  and  observation  have  taught  me  that  a 
plant  can  be  established  for  $75,000  that  can  be  run  economically  and 
at  which  sugar  can  be  made  profitably.  But  we  have  not  the  capital. 
We  must  come  East  for  that  capital,  and  we  need  a  few  million  dollars 
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to  enable  us  to  establish  those  plants.  We  can  not  get  it  so  long  as  the 
capital  is  ujeiiaced  liy  tariff  legislation.  That  has  been  the  trouble  in 
my  district  this  year.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  menace  of  tariff  leg- 
islation in  1888, 1  believe  there  would  have  been  from  four  to  ten  plants 
established  in  my  district.  As  it  is^  we  have  but  one,  and  that  by  reason 
of  water  etc.,  was  almost  a  failure. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  always  subject  to  that  menace f 

Mr.  Peters.  ,  We  are  threatened  with  it  now. 

Senator  Axdrioh.  Let  me  ask  what  kind  of  a  remedy  would  you  sug- 
gest! 

Mr.  Peters.  If  I  could  go  Bast  to-day,  to  Providence  or  to  Boston, 
and  assure  those  men  who  have  capital  that  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  upon  sugar,  I  could  get  the  money  to  put  plants  in  my 
discrict  this  year,  but  now  I  can  not  for  that  very  reason. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  could  assure  them  that  they  would  have  a  bounty 
for  thirteen  years.  # 

Air.  Peters.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  suggested  that,  for  I  wanted  to 
speak  about  the  bounty^  system.  I  am  terribly  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  trouble  about  the  bounty  business  is  this :  Yon  can  not  make 
it  a  permanent  thing. 

Senator  Hiscoge.  You  are  mistaken :  it  can  be  made  more  perma- 
nent than  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Peters.  If  youhave  abill  like  the  Mills  bill  it  is  almost  permanent; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  change  it.  But  the  trouble  about  the  bounty 
business  is  that  as  soon  as  the*re  is  a  payment  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions 
of  money  ipto  this  bounty  fund  there  will  be  a  great  pressure  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law,  such  as  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and 
Senati>r8  can  not  withstand,  just  as  it  is  in  our  State  today.  We  have 
a  2-ceuts  a  pound  bounty  on  sugar,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
pressure  being  brought  in  that  State,  in  the  face  of  this  wonderful  de- 
velopment, for  the  repeal  of  that  bounty  law,  and  when  it  shall  expire 
by  limitation  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  enacted  again  for  that  very 
reason.  And  what  applies  to  the  State  will  apply  with  the  same  force 
to  the  nation.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  capitalist,  as  I  stated,  that 
when  you  ask  him  for  money  and  tell  him,  "  We  have  got  a  bounty,''  he 
says,  *'Ah,  you  have  a  bounty,  but  that  is  not  a  permanent  thing  and 
we  can  not  rely  on  it."  There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  t 

Mr.  Peters.  Allow  the  tariff*  to  remain  as  it  is.  Kansas  has  been  a 
protection  State.  My  district  has  stood  by  protection,  and  the  State 
has  stood  by  protection.  I  myself  voted  against  free  lumber,  and  free 
salt,  and  agains4;  free  everything,  and  my  district  has  not  afoot  of  lum- 
ber in  it,  though  we  now  have  some  salt,  and  I  shall  now  have  a  fight, 
because  we  are  interested  in  that,  on  my  bands  to  keep  salt  from  be- 
ing placed  on  the  free  list.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  stood  by  protection 
in  Kansas  regardless  of  whether  we  were  directly  interested  in  that 
doctrine  of  protection  or  not;  and  now,  just  as  we  are  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  deriving  an  immense  benefit  from  this  doctrine  of  protectiqn  on 
some  of  our  infant  industries,  there  comes  in  the  proposition  to  wipe  us 
out. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  is  not  tariff  legislation  that  hurts  you ;  it  is 
tariff  agitation.    What  we  want  to  stop  is  agitation. 

Senator  Hisgook.  If  for  a  definine  period  of  time,  by  a  permanent 
appropriation,  you  provide  for  a  bounty  system,  and  take  it  entirely 
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oat  of  the  afritation  of  tariff  legislation  as  a  distinct  proposition,  It 
seems  to  n*e  that  it  woiild  be  infinitely  stronger  tbati  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Peters.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  yon  could  convince  capitalists  that 
by  the  adoption  of  a  bounty  system  it  would  be  permanent  for  ten  years^ 
then  yon  might  nse  some  argument  like  that  to  convince  themthat  a 
bounty  would  be  better  than  a  tariff* 
The  Chairman.  Suppose  yon  make  it  permanent  up  to  the  year  1900 1 
Mr.  Peters.  But  that  would  not  keep  the  next  Gongress  from  repeal- 
ing it 
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Mr.  Minor.  I  only  want  to  say,  Mr.  Ohairman,  that  because  of  our 
being  engaged  in  sugar  making  in  our  country  in  early  days,  to  get 
people  to  come  down  there  and  clean  up  land,  to  build  levees  and  public 
roads^was  a  very  difficult  task.  My  father  and  grandfather — and  I 
followed  in  their  footsteps — went  there  in  early  days  and  opened  up 
land.  I  think  they  received  from  the  State  so  many  acres  of  land  for 
public  roads,  and  so  many  for  levee  purposes.  We  were  encouraged  by 
the  Government,  by  a  duty,  to  spend  this  money  and  to  give  our  energy 
and  time.  The  sugar  industry  has  been  built  up  on  the  guaranty  of  a 
tariff.  We  have  developed  quite  an  industry  there ;  have  a  million  dol- 
lars invested  in  it.  We  have  followed  it  as  a  legitimate  business.  We 
have  sunk  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it  and  others  have  n^ade  some. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try to  deal  with  should  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  that  duty  for  any 
cause,  the  people  there  would  expect  at  least  a  warning  and  time  to  pre- 
pare for  that  reduction.  There  are  many  people  in  Louisiana  who  have 
their  all,  be  it  much  or  little,  in  this  particular  business.  Now,  if  this 
particular  tariff  bill  passes,  or  even  the  agitation  of  it  is  continued,  our 
bnsiness  will  be  almost  at  a  standstill.  We  can  not  borrow  money. 
Those  who  have  it  are  afraid  to  put  it  in  and  re-invest  in  this  business. 
Being  one  of  those  planters,  L  would  think  that  time  or  warning  should 
be  given  us  to  prepare  for  other  industries  or  to  go  into  other  bnsiness. 
Onr  lands  in  Louisiana  are  not  well  fitted  for  any  other  crop,  especially  in 
the  lower  portion  of  Louisiana.  Corn  is  a  iioor  crop*  there  at  15  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Vegetables  can  be  raised,  but  we  are  so  far  from  the  con- 
sumers that  freight  and  charges  would  prevent  us  from  becoming  gar- 
deners or  truck  gardeners ;  and  if  we  have  a  serious  cut  in  sugar  it  just 
phices  a  very  large  portion  ot  our  State,  you  may  say,  in  the  condition 
of  paupers.  There  are  some,  however,  who  will  get  out  of  the  business 
a  little  money,  but  there  is  a  large  number  who  will  not,  and  there  is  a 
large  number  of  laborers  who  are  dependent  directly  and  indirectly  upon 
this  business.  I  think  the  other  points  that  I  have  bad  in  my  mind  have 
been  touched  upon  by  our  friends  from  Kansas  and  Louisiana. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  objection,  whether 
the  protection  which  yon  get  is  in  the  form  of  bounty  or  a  tariff',  pro- 
vided it  is  permanent. 

Mr.  MiNOB.  If  it  is  permanent.  That. is  the  question,  and  that  is  a 
serious  question. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  question  of  permanency  is  to  be  considered; 
that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Of  that  I  suppose  one  man  can  judge  as  well 
as  another. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Is  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  this  bnsiness 
increasing  or  decreasing;  I  do  not  mean  the  number  of  planters,  but 
the  number  of  laborers  connected  with  it  directly  and  indirectly! 
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Mr.  Minor.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  unmber  has  been  increasing. 

Senator  Alduich.  You  think  there  are  more  now  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago  ! 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes;  froip  1872  to  1874  probably  half  of  the  sugar  lands 
went  into  rice  culture  for  various  reasons — we  had  had  bad  crops, 
overflows,  the  drainage  was  imperfect,  and  it  took  large  capital  to  es- 
tablish a  sugar  estate.  So  rice  was  cultivated  much  more  cheaply, 
and  did  not  require  much  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  increasing  your  crop  within  the  last 
year  or  two  1 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  more  sugar  in  1888  than  in  1887 1 

Mr.  Minor.  No,  sir ;  the  crop  of  1887  was  larger  than  that  of  1888. 
They  had  a  bad  crop  last  year,  and  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  1887. 
But  generally  on  the  plantations  the  crop  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  did  not 
affect  you,  then? 

Mr.  Minor.  How  do  you  mean,  sir ;  do  you  mean  abroad  or  here  f 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  abroad.  Th^  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  foreign  sugar  by  means  of  the  beet  industry  development  and  so  on 
did  not  affect  yout 

Mr.  Minor.  I  think  it  does  affect  us. 

The  Chairman.,  You  seem  to  have  increased  your  product  here. 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes  ;  we  have  increased  it  to  keep  up  those  low  prices. 
From  twelve  to  fourteen  years  ago  we  got  12  cents  a  pound  for  sugar ; 
liow  we  get  one-half  of  that.  We  keep  up  by  increase  of  product  per 
Hcre  and  the  output  per  ton  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  lower  prices. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  have  not  increased  your  acreage  t 

Mr.  Minor.  In  some  sections  they  have. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  Take  it  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  there 
lias  been  no  increase  t 

Mr.  Minor.  No,  sir;  from  1872  to  1874fWe  reduced. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  increase  has  been  in  the  sugar  product  from 
the  cane,  rather  than  in  the  amount  of  cane  raised  t 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes, 'sir. 

Senator.  Alprigh.  Take  your  own  acreage }  wWBkt  are  the  extremes  of 
>our  crop,  say  for  the  last  ten  years,  supposing  the  acreage  has  been 
constant  I 

Mr.  Minor.  I  think  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  increased  wonder- 
fully. 

Senator  Albrigh.  I  mean  the  extreme  yariations.  My  object  is  to 
iiiid  out  how  much  the  variation  is  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Minor.  I  can  hardly  state  that,  because  we  have  improved  so 
much  in  our  cultivation  and  fertilization,  and  in  our  machinery. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Take  that  into  consideration ;  I  want  to  see  what 
the  difference  has  been. 

Mr.  Minor.  From  year  to  year? 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Minor.  I  do  not  think  the  difference  is  over  20  per  cent.;  hardly 
that. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  much  is  the  difference  that  depends  upon 
the  season;  what  is  the  range  between  your  product  in  a  very  good 
season  and  in  a  very  bad  season  t 

Mr.  Minor.  That  would  be  considerable ;  probably  from  20  to  25  per 
cent. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Not  more  than  that  t 
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Mr.  Minor.  I  thiok  not,  sir ;  not  on^  well  regalated,  well  sastainod 
and  caltivated  farms. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  ezi^erience. 

Mr.  Minor.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  experience. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  suppose  yon  ean  produce  sugar  very  mach  more 
cheaply  when  you  have  a  full  crop  (that  is,  a  good  supply  of  saccharine 
matter  and  a  good  supply  of  cane)  than  you  can  with  a  poor  crept 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes. 

Senator  Albrioh.  The  cost  of  sugar  is  very  much  greater  in  bad 
years  than  in  good  years  t 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes.  The  cane  is  a  social  plant ;  that  is,  the  thicker  it 
stands  the  more  it  produces  and  the  better  it  is  cultivated ;  it  shades 
the  laud  and  keeps  down  the  grasa  and  weeds. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Is  the  same  thing  true  about  sugar  as  has  been 
stated  in  reference  to  corn,  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  laud  ? 

Mr.  Minor.  No,  sir ;  cane  is  very  exhaustive  of  the  soil.  We  rotate 
our  lands  in  corn  and  pea-vines  pretty  largely,  and  we  use  large  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers.  In  our  State  and  other  States  we  use  very  largely 
fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  cost  of  fertilizers  per  acre  in  Louisi- 
ana as  compared  with  Gubaf 

Mr.  Minor.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  use  fertilizers 
in  Cuba  or  not. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  dp  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not  f 

Mr.  Minor.  I  do  not. 

The  Ghair:man.  Is  there  any  business  in  Louisiana  of  raising  cane 
and  selling  it  to  what  you  may  call  local  factories  f 

Mr.  Minor.  That  is  becoming  quite  a  business. 

The  Ghairman.  That  is,  a  man  rents  a  small  farm  and  plants  sugar- 
cane and  sells  it  to  the  nearest  faetorv  f 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes.  That  is  becoming  quite  a  business ;  in  fact,  Mr. 
McGall  here  has  quite  a  large  estate,  and  I  think  has  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  hands. 

Mr.  McGall.  We  employ  forty  or  fifty  men. 

The  Ghairman.  At  what  price  do  they  sell  this  cane  to  a  factory  f 

Mr.  Minor.  It  depends  on  the  factory  to  which  it  is  carried.  I  do  not 
know.  Factories  that  are  better  supplied  with  good  machinery  pay 
more,  but  the  average  price  will  go  from  12.25  to  probably  $3.25  a  ton. 
W<e  look  to  that  to  revolutionize  oar  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana. 

The  Ghairman.  What  would  a  plant  or  ordinary  factory  to  work  up 
the  sugar  as  it  is  usually  worked  up  there  cost;  such  a  factory  as  would 
bring  cane  to  it? 

Mr.  Minor.  A  plant  of  that  kind  could  not  be  put  up  for  less  than 
$150,000. 

The  Ghairman.  It  is  more  expensive  than  a  sorghum  plant  ? 

Mr.  Minor.  More  expensive. 

The  Ghairman.  That  would  include  vacuum  pans  and  centrifugals  ? 

Mr.  Minor.  It  would  include  vacuum  pans,  centrifugals,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind. 

The  Ghairman.  Every  thing  except  bone-black,  though  some  of  your 
planters  refine  on  their  plantations,  do  they  not ! 

Mr.  Minor.  Some  of  them.  I  think  there  are  only  two  or  three,  how- 
ever,  that  u&e  bone-black. 

The  Ghairman.  How  many  such  factories  are  in  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana t 

Mr.  Minor.  Only  two. 
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The  Chairman.  I  mean  of  those  faotoriea  where  tbey  work  up  cane 
for  others. 

Mr.  Minor.  Probably  twenty  to  twenty-flve. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  State? 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  yon  use  the  diffusion  process  on  yonr  planta- 
tion f 

Mr.  Minor.  No,  sir ;  not  on  mine.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the 
State,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  the  process  is  used.  We  have  an  ex- 
perimental station  and  there  they  have  a  small  one. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  probably  has  not  been  fully  established,  or 
some  of  your  jieople  would  be  Usin^  it. 

Mr.  Minor.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  fully  established. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  of  you  geintlemen  have  anything  further  to 
say  we  will  hear  you. 
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Mr.  McCall.  We  cultivate,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  1.6(H>  acres  of  land 
on  our  plantation,  about  one  half  of  which  is  cultivated  on  the  tt^nant 
system.  We  have  eight  separate  tenants,  averaging:  about  1(K)  acres 
apiece.  They  made  this  last  season  some  12,000  and  odd  tons  of  cane. 
We  ourselves  made  about  11,000  tons  on  our  half.  The  cane  is  brought 
and  delivered  to  our  shgar-house  at  $3:50  a  ton  ;  that  is  on  our  own  land. 
The  tenant  pays  the  rent  for  the  land,  being  furnished  with  a  house,  ami 
he  furnishing  his  own  labor  and  his  own  teams,  doii)g  all  his  own  work, 
and  delivering  the  cane  at  the  sugar-house  at  $3.60  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  inchides  his  rent? 

Mr.  McCall.  That  includes  his  rent.  We  can  make  suflScient  out  of 
it  at  that  price  to  pay  us  for  the  rent  of  the  land.  In  other  words,  those 
who  buy  cane  on  the  outside,  from  land  that  does  not  belong  to  them, 
have  been  paying  more  than  that;  some  as  high  as  $4  and  $V23  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  process  likely  to  grow  in  your  State  t 

Mr.  McCall.  I  think  so.  The  divisi(tn  of  labor  in  our  State  is  one 
of  the  great  troubles  there.  I  think  when  the  gang  system  is  reduced, 
we  will  have  to  make  central  factories  and  either  divide  up  our  lands  or 
rent  them  out  in  this  shape  for  small  farmers  to  cultivate  tbe  cane 
upon. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  people  send  your  sugars  for  refining— 
to  New  Orleans  I 

Mr.  McCall.  The  most  of  our  sugars  are  sold  in  New  Orleans,  and 
of  late  years,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  trust,  the  re- 
finers are  buying  very  high  grades  of  sugars.  Sugars  that  we  used  to 
sell  directly  to  consumers  are  now  being  bought  almost  entirely  by  the 
refiners  in  New  York,  high-testing  sugars,  testing  08  and  1)S^  per  cent., 
very  handsome  straw-colored  sugars.  In  fact  they  go  so  far  as  to  buy 
white  sugars,  not  bone-black  sugars,  but  ordinary  soft  whites. 

The  Chairman.  And  i)Ut  them  through  the  bone-black  process  f 

Mr.  McCall.  And  put  them  through  the  bone-black  process,  and 
make  granulated  sugars  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  trust  business  reached  your  State! 

Mr.  McCall.  Oh,  yes;  two  of  the  refiners  are  in  the  trust.  In  fact, 
they  have  weeded  ou^  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  oV  one  small 
refiner  there. 

You  were  asking  Mr.  Minor  as  to  the  cost  of  a  plant  in  Louisiana.    I 
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do  not  think  the  cost  of  a  plant  in  Louisiana  has  been  larger  to  do  a 
^ven  amount  kind  of  work  than  it  would  be  for  sorghum.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's plant  has  cost  $100,000  to  $120,000  lor  200  tons  of  cane  per  day. 
Such  a  plant  as  we  have  could  take  care  of  450  to  500  tons  of  cane  per 
day. 

The  Ohaibxan.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  the  production  of  cane  and  sugar  ? 

Mr.  MoCall.  Directly  and  indirectly! 

The  C^HAiBMAN.  I  mean  directly  in  the  productibn  of  sugar  and  sugar- 
cane. 

Mr.  MoGall.  I  suppose  directly  not  less  than  250,000  people;  but 
indirectly,  probably  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  think  by  the  census  of  1880  it  is  140,000. 

Mr.  MoCall.  1  think  the  number  of  people  has  doubled,  whereas 
the  number  of  planters  and  number  of  sugar-houses  has  decreased. 

The  Chaibman.  Since  1880  » 

Mr,  McOall.  Yes,  1  think  so;  but  the  number  of  people  engaged  in 
the  business  has  very  much  increased,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  made 
per  acre  and  on  each  individual  estate  has  increased  very  much.  In 
our  own  case  we  are  making  three  times  as  much  sugar  now  as  we  did 
ten  years  ago.  Of  course  we  have  increased  our  acreage,  too,  about  40 
per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  get  three  times  as 
much  sugar  by  j  our  increase  t 

Mr.  MoCall.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  making  three 
times  as  much  sugar  upon  the.same  land,  but  from  the  same  estate,  avS 
we  have  increased  the  acreage. 

Senator  Aldbich.  About  40  per  cent.!    , 

Mr.  McOall.  Forty  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  In  the  last  ten 
years  I  suppose  we  have  increased  from  CO  to  75  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  As  it  is  now  it  is  heal^thy  farming  f 

Mr.  McCall.  l  thinly  it  is,  with  proper  protection. 

The  Ghaibmak.  I  mean  now,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  quite 
satisfactory  f*  . 

Mr.  McGall.  I  think  it  is  quite  satisfactory  where  it  is  properly 
managed. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  it  as  profitable  as  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  McGall.  No,  I  hardier  think  that;  but  I  think  it  is  on  a  sounder 
basis. 

Senator  Aldbich.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  it  is  less 
satisfactory  than  it  was  before  the  wart 

Mr.  McGall.  Of  course,  we  can  not  control  the  labor  as  well  as  we 
could  at  that  time.    Labor  is  more  expensive. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  does  the  question  of  protection  haj^'e  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McGall.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  have  more  or  less  protection  than  you  had 
thenf 

Mr.  McGall.  I  think  we  have  rather  more  protection. 

The  Ghaibman.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  think  that  protection  works  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  f 

Mr.  McGall.  I  do  not  quite  gather  your  meaning. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  say  that  the  business  is  not  as  profitable  ns 
it  was  before  the  war,  that  you  have  more  protection  than  you  had  be- 
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fore  the  war,  and  tliat  the  basiness  is  not  so  good.  Tou  do  not  luean 
that  the  more  the  protection  the  worse  the  buaiueas  is  f 

Mr.  MoCall.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  basiness  is  not  so  good,  in 
a  certiiin  sense,  but  the  profits  are  not  so  large.  But  I  think  that  is  ow- 
ing to  causes  with  which  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do.  Other  causes 
operate  to  bring  that  about.  But  I  feel  that  with  more  permanency  in 
our  tariff  arrangements  there  will  be  more  improvements  made  in  Lou- 
isiana. Now  that  the  diffusion  process  has  been  demonstrated  satis- 
factorily, I  think  that  diffusion  plants  will  be  put  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  regard  a  bounty  as  detrimental  f 

Mr.  McCall.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  prefer  the  tariff  t 

Mr.  MgCall.  Tes.  I  do  not  sanction  the  idea  of  a  bounty,  because 
1  fear  its  permanency. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  probably  think  a  tariff  would  be  permanent  1 

Mr.  MoCall.  No,  I  do  not  think  that;  but  I  thought  this,  that  with 
a  moderate  reduction  we  might  have  a  permanency  for  a. certain  num- 
ber of  years,  provided  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  cut  down  on 
other  articles  and  in  a  fair  proportion ;  that  all  those  would  make  a 
guaranty  of  permanency ;  of  course  not  an  absolute  guaranty,  but  I 
think  one  that  we  would  be  willing  to  take  our  chances  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  put  an  ad- valorem  duty  on  sugar,  what 
would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  MoCall.  That  is  a  very  nice  question,  because  the  price  of  sugar 
has  gone  down  so  much  that  the  advalorem  duty  now  appears  to  be 
very  high,  whereas  it  does  not  operate  practically  and  in  that  way  for 
our  benefit.    It  seems  very  high,  something  like  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  ad-valorem  duty  between  1857  and  ISJl  was 
24  per  cent.;  do  you  think  that  would  be  enough? 

Mr.  MoCall.  No,  I  do  not.  The  present  prices  of  sugar  are  so  very 
low 

Senator  HisooOK.  Adjust  it  now  as  it  is  on  cotton  manufactures,  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MoCall.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  we  can, stand.  It 
is  not  exactly  a  question  of  putting  ourselves  on  a  parity  with  cotton. 
I  do  not  think  we  couhl  stand  it. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  do  not  thipk  40  per  cent,  would  be  enough  ) 

Mr.  MoCall.  No,  I  do  not.    I  do  not  think  we  could  stand  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be,  under  the  existing 
tariff,  before  we  will  make  sugar  enough  in  this  country  for  our  own 
consumption  t 

Senator  Aldrigh.  From  cane,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  from  everything,  under  the  existing  tariff. 

Mr.  MoCall.  That  is  a  very  nice  question,  six.  It  isadiiBcult  ques- 
tion for  one  to  measure  up  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  this  country  to  make  enough  sufjar,  an:l  I  think  it  is 
l)robable  we  can  do  it,  under  proper  legislation.  I  think  if  you  would 
take  a  note  of  the  history  of  the  beet- root  industry  *in  Europe  that  am 
be  very  conclusively  proved. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  Oh  no,  it  can  not.  I  want  to  correct  you  right 
there,  because  you  have  had  a  fair  trial  for  twenty-five  years  under 
higher  protection  than  beet  root  has  had. 

Mr.  MoCall.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have,  because  not  only  that 
form  of  protection  but  various  other  forms  of  protection  that  they  got 
there  we  do  not  get. 
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Senator  Hisgock.  Taking  it  altogether,  they  have  not  had  auything 
equal  to  what  you  have  had  on  sugar. 

Mr.  MoCall.  They  started  out  with  a  product  that  gave  2  or  3  per 
cent,  more,  but  now  they  have  got  it  up  to  15  and  18  peif  cent.,  and 
they  are  making  200  pounds  ot  sugar  to  the  ton.  At  one  tiine  they 
threatened  almost  the  destruction  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  this 
country.  And  I  furthermore  believe  that  with  a  sound  system  of  leg- 
islation in  this  country  that  can  be  done  easily. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  There  is  a  pretty  general  sentiment  in  Louisiana 
in  favor  of  protecting  this  industry. 

Mr.  MgGaxl.  There  is  certainly  not  in  the  shipping  districts  of  Louisi- 
ana. Louisiana  is  divided  as  all  States  are,  pretty  mjich*  Take  the 
northern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  they  are  as  rampant  free-traders  as 
they  are  in  some  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  But  they  are  in  favor  of  protecting  sugar,  I  sup- 
posed . 

Mr.  MgOall.  On  general  principles,  yes,  they  would  be,  but  they 
might  not  be  entirely  sound  upon  the  protection  principle. 

The  GaAiRMAN.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  sugar,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  delay  you  any  longer  tonight. 
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STATEKEHT  OF  KB.  GLAUS  SPEECKELS,  OF  SAH  FRAVCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  interested  in  refining  sugar,  I  believe,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Tes. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  also,  we  are  told,  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  t 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  first  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  sit- 
uation of  the  beet-sugar  industry  on  the  coast,  and  your  opinion  of  the 
future  of  that  industry  1 

Mr.  Speegkels.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  that  we  can  make  all 
the  sugar  on  American  soil  that  is  necessary  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  I  went  to  Europe  in  1887  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  matters,  arriving  there  on  the  2^1  of  June, 
and  I  went  through  Germany,  Austria/and  France,  examining  all  their 
plants  and  making  computations.  I  said  to  myself  that  we  could  do  in 
the  United  States  what  they  were  doing  as  soon  as  we  could  raise  the 
beets  to  m'ake  the  sugar.  I  ordered  machinery,  say,  costing  $100-,<>0O, 
such  machinery  as  our  mechanics  do  not  yet  understand  the  maiiii- 
facture  of.  I  left  England  on  the  16th  of  September,  1887,  and  came 
to  the  United  States.  I  made  arrangements  to  have  the  machinery 
come  by  steamer  and  rail  f  which  cost  me  2  cents  a  pound)  in  order  to 
avoid  delay,  because  I  did  not  want  to  lose  another  year  of  my  life. 
With  this  machinery,  after  it  arrived,  I  erected  a  factory.  About 
$200,000  worth  of  additional  machinery  was  bought  in  the  United 
States  and  about  $100,000  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, so  that  the  whole  business  cost  me  $400,000. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  did  yon  erect  that  plant  f 

Mr.  Spbbokels.  At  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Oal. 
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Tbe  Chairman.  When  did  you  finish  it  t 

Mr.  Spreoeels.  We  were  just  about  finishing  it  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Presidential  campaign;  we  were  behind  time  somewhat.  When  I 
left  here  in  the  latter  part  of  August  there  was  some  machinery  that 
was  mislaid  in  coming  through  the  cus torn -honse,  and  that  caused  us  to 
be  delayed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  we  would  have  been  ready  about 
two  mouths  earlier  than  we  were.  I  commenced  work  very  slowly,  and 
we  had  to  break  every  man.  I  only  had  one  man  who  already  under- 
stood his  busiuess,  the  chemist,  who  was  an  Austrian,  and  he  was  in 
New  York  when  1  was  here. 

As  regards  the  diffusion  process,  saturation,  and  everything  of  the 
kind,  I  broke  every  mau  in  myself,  having  that  pride  in  the  work  which 
caused  me  to  do  it.  We  started  with,  say,  50  to  100  tons  a  day,  aud 
ran  it  up  gradually  to  376  tons,  or,  say,  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets 
per  day.  When  we  were  in  full  blast  we  have  got  outas  much  as  44  tons 
of  sugar  per  day.  I  will  give  you  the  whole  of  the  details  iu  regard  to  this 
matter  on  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  balance-sheet,  which  I  have  ordered 
to  be  made  up,  but  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  I  would  have  brought 
it  with  me,  but  it  was  not  quite  ready  when  I  left ;  but  I  have  had  infor- 
mation from  my  son  that  it  will  be  sent  to  me  soon.  That  will  show  all 
the  details,  the  amount  of  limestone,  fuel,  labor,  and  everything  we 
have  to  use.  We  burn  our  limestone,  because  we  have  to  use  the  gas 
from  it.  I  have  received  information  by  telegraph  that  since  the  cam- 
paign we  have  made  1,640  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  was  that  1 
.    Mr.  Spreokels.  We  have  been  going  about  two  months 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  crop  all  exhausted  now  ? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  more  beets! 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  an  idea  of  the  cost  per  pound  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  The  profit  on  that  has  been  $29,030;  that  was  the 
gairi  iu  the  manufacture;  or,  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  820  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  gain  of  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  I 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes ;  it  is  just  about  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  sugar  do  you  make  there  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  J  have  samples  of  it  right  here  which  I  will  show 
you.  There  is  No.  1  [exhibiting] ;  you  see  what  the  polarization  is  on 
that,  97.7  degrees. 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Here  is  No.  2  sugar,  polarizing  95.9,  such  as  has 
never  been  made  before  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  crystallized  that. 
They  told  me  I  could  not  do  it,  but  I  have  accomplished  it  in  my  own 
way.  This  No.  3  is  molasses,  which  has  been  most  of  the  time  thrown 
away. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  these  three  kinds  of  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spreokels.  They  go  to  the  California  Refinery  for  refining. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  these  have  been  put  through  bone-black  f 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  process  of  refining  f 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No,  sir.  You  can  only  do  one  thing.  For  instance, 
you  might  have  a  little  factory  in  the  interior  and  keep  it  going  for  a 
whole  year,  but  there  would  be  so  much  expense  for  one  factory  alone, 
such  as  for  superintendence,  etc.,  that  the  expense  would  be'dispro- 
portionate,'and  it  would  not  pay. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  idea  is  that  the  process  would  have  to 
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be  here  sabfttantially  what  it  is  in  Germany ;  that  instead  of  one  little 
factory  in  a  place,  the  manafaotore  would  have  to  be  concentrated  at 
certain  points  through  the  country  to  make  this  sugar  and  bring  it  to 
the  refinery  f 

Mr.  Spreokels.  They  have  found  that  course  to  be  more  profitable 
in  Germany.    They  used  to  do  both  things  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  do  not  know  at  what  price  you  sell  that  sugar, 
I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Whatever  the  price  is  here,  regulated  by  the  price 
of  Cuba  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  ash  on  the  price  of  the  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  In  regard  to  the  ash  I  generally  figure  by  5,  be- 
cause the  ash  retards  crystallization. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  for  each  pound  of  ash  you  lose  5 
pounds  of  sugar ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  do  not  lose  exactly  that,  but  that  is  the  cost  as 
they  reguhite  beet  sugar. 

Senator  Albrigh.  The  cost  of  eliminating  the  ash? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes.  In- some  instances  we  do  not  have  so  much 
ash. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  in  one  case  you  only  have  .52  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  that  was  accomplished  by  my  chemist,  and  was 
done  exactly  as  it  is  done  in  the  factories  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  paid  per  ton  for  the 
beets  I 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  believe  the  average  is 
from  $5.50  to  $5.52 ;  [  will  not  be  positive.  Yon  will  see  the  whole 
thing  on  that  balance-sheet  which  I  will  submit  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  tonf 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  do  they  raise  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  About  38  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  maximum.  Some 
only  have  3  or  4  tons  to  the  acre.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of 
land  you  have  and  how  you  work  it.  Some  people  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  raising  of  beets,  and  others  have  lost  money.  It  is 
something  new,  and  of  course  we  have  to  learn.  I  instruct  the  farmers 
that  they  should  not  attempt  to  raise  beets  as  is  done  in  Europe ;  that 
is  a  great  mistake.  They  have  the  rain  in  Europe,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  rain  in  California.  They  pull  the  beets  in  Europe  when  they  are 
that  high  [indicating].  If  we  pulled  ours  at  that  height  it  would  make 
them  look  yellow,  and  it  would  take  them  a  long  time  to  grow  again, 
because  we  have  so  little  rain.    So  we  have  to  work  quite  differently. 

The  Chairman.  You  plant  these  beets  in  what  season  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  They  may  be  planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  early  1 

Mr.  Spregkels.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  but  they  should 
be  planted  a  little  earlier,  I  thmk. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  pull  then^f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  They  ought  to  be  ripe  about  August. 

The  Chairman.  From  August  to  September  I 

Mr.  Spregkels.  From  August  to  September;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  pulling  are  they  used? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  am  speaking  now  of  California.  As  far  as  I  have 
looked  into  the  figures,  I  think  in  August  in  the  uplands,  where  we 
have  no  rain,  they  will  mature  sooner  than  in  the  poor  land,  where  it  does 
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rain.  Of  coarse  tbey  have  not  so  big  a  crop  on  the  apland  as  in  the 
rich  bottom-land. 

The  Ohaibhan.  Forty-four  tons  of  sugar  made  from  how  many  tons 
of  beets  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Say  about  150  tons ;  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  CuAiR^AV.  Oh,  no,  you  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Three  hundred  and  fifty,  I  mean. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  thought  you  were  getting  a  pretty  good  yield. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  have  figured  that  we  have  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  11 J  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  sugar  per  ton  from  beets  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  2,000  pounds  of  beets  would  produce  over 
220  pounds  of  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes;  the  yield  is  about  llf  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  compares  rather  favorably  with  the  German 
article,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes,  I  think  we  can  beat  Germany ;  I  know  we  can. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  work  but  can  compete  with  Ger- 
many. 

The  Chaibman.  TUat  would  be  rather  favorable  as  compared  with 
cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  think  we  can  beat  it  by  and  by;  after  we  get 
worked  into  it  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  a  very  large  area  of  this  sugar  land  in  Cali- 
fornia f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  beet  raising  is  profitable  now  to  the 
farmer  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes ;  I  don't  think  we  can  have  any  better  crop. . 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  residuum  T 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  We  sell  that  to  the  cattlemen.  Miller  &  Luchs,  a 
big  firm  there,  receive  150  tons  of  pulp  every  day.  I  get  very  little  for 
the  pulp,  hardly  anything,  for  the  reason  that  they  don't  understand  it. 
Of  course  Mr.  Miller  says,  "  I  don't  know  ,Mr.  Spreckles,  whether  it  will 
benefit  me  or  not."  So  we  send  it  on  the  railroad,  150  loads  every  day, 
as  the  distance  is  not  great,  to  Mr.  Miller,  to  fatten  his  cattle  with. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  the  residuum  can  be  used  here  as  it  is  in 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  for  dairy  purposes  1 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  ia  hard  to  demonstrate  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  What  the  value  isY 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  We  haven't  got  that  The  business  is  in  its  infancy 
yet,  like  a  baby ;  it  takes  some  years  for  a  baby  to  become  a  man. 

The  Chaibman.  It  needs  a  little  nurture  and  attention  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  your  output  of  sugar  what  percentage  is  of 
this  grade  (referring  to  sample  No.  1)  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  should  think  that  made  74  to  76  per  cent.  No, 
not  so  much  as  that 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  of  this! 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  About  72  per  cent,  of  No.  1,  and  perhaps  about  15 
or  IG  of  No.  3. 
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Senator  Albbioh.  And  the  balance  is  molas^QH  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  When  I  get  my  balance-sheet  I  can  fji  ve  you  exactly 
what  it  is.  I  can  then  tell  you  all  about  the  yield  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  3.  I  will  explain  to  you  how  we  make  the  sagar.  if  you  would  like 
to  hear;  I  will  very  gladly  explain  it  from  tbe  first,  now  it  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  We  have  there  bins  8  feet  high.  They  are  put 
together  at  that  angle  [indicating].  Here  are  boards  about  8  feet  high 
[indicating].  In  the  middle  we  have  a  flume  made  of  cement.  Over 
this  flnme  we  lay  2-inch  boards.  Aft(*r  the  bin  is  full  we  start  the  mill, 
and  we  take  oif  this  board,  and  a  stream  of  water  comes  in  and  takes 
the  beets  to  the  refinery.  In  the  refinery  there  is  a  kind  of  screw  that 
brings  up  the  beets.  When  they  get  on  top  there  is  what  we  call  a 
wash-barrel.  From  there  they  are  thrown  into  a  little  hopper,  and 
there  is  an  elevator  that  brings  them  up  and  throws  them  in  another 
hopper.  From  that  hopper  they  go  into  an  automatic  scale  which 
weighs  1,000  pounds.  We  have  a  man  who  attends  it,  and  he  fills  the 
scale  full  from  the  hopper  and  shuts  it  off,  and  then  they  fall  into  the 
cutter.  That  cutter  cuts  them  very  fine,  so  that  it  looks  a  good  deal 
like  macaroni.  A  belt  runs  in  here  [indicating],  and  there  are  twelve 
diffusion  tanks.  Here  [indicating]  we  open  this,  and  put  a  piece  across 
here  [indicating],  and  it  runs  into  the  diffusion  tank,  ^hen  this  one 
is  full  we  take  the  hext.  Now  we  have  nine  diffusion  tanks  full,  and 
we  pnt  water  in  No.  1.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  filled  up  Nos.  10, 
11,  and  12.  When  the  water  is  let  in  No.  1,  it  runs  from  that  to  No.  2, 
and  so  on  until  it  comes  to  No.  9. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Hot  water  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  No,  cold  water.  Then  the  sweetness  runs  out.  In 
about  five  minutes  it  is  done.    They  hold  about  2  tons. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  put  in  besides  water  1 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Nothing.  We  drive  the  sweetness  out  with  water. 
We  diffuse  it  with  about  20  pounds  pressure ;  that  drives  the  sugar  all 
out. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  How  long  does  it  take  to  drive  the  sugar  all  out  1 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  About  four  and  a  half  to  five  minutes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Out  of  each  one  of  these  tanks  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes.  Then  we  shut  No.  1,  and  come  to  No.  10.  and 
then  No.  2,  and  then  No.  11.  In  the  mean  time,  those  that  have  been 
emptied  are  filled  again.  And  so  it  goes  all  the  time  in  rotation,  day 
and  night. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  do  you  get  the  refuse  out  of  these  tanks  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  we  have  a  press- 
ure that  presses  it  right  out.  ' 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  that  connection,  what  percentage  of  sugar  is 
left! 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  is  all  sugar  but  about  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  1  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  you  have  the  sugar  in  the  water;  what  do  you 
do  with  the  water  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  then  goes  from  there  to  the  saturation  tank,  and 
lime  is  added  to  it,  and  then  it  is  heated  up  to  about  180. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  add  anything  but  lime  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  kind  of  limet 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Ordinary  lime.  I  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.  From 
there  it  goes  to  the  press.  The  press  keeps  the  lime  solid,  like  a  cake, 
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and  the  liquid  runs  out.  This  is  to  purify  it.  It  goes  throagli  that  proc- 
ess once,  and  then  goes  through  the  second  and  the  third  timeover  so  as 
to  get  all  the  liquid  out  th^at  is  possible  to  get  out.  From  there  it  goes 
to  the  evaporator.  The  exhaust  steam  evaporates  the  water  and  briags 
it  from  IQo  to  SCP  Baum6.  Then  it  goes  through  two  presses.  The 
liquid  is  then  thicker  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Then  we  put 
it  in  the  press  again  and  get  out  any  further  impurity  that  we  can. 

Senator  Albeich.  You  do  not  run  it  through  any  bagsf 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  No,  only  through  the  press  to  press  it.  From  there 
it  goes  to  a  tank  and  vacuum  pan,  and  the  sugar  is  crystallized  in  the 
pans.  It  goes  then  to  the  centrifugal  machine,  and  there  yoa  see  the 
sngar  coming.  From  the  molasses  from  No.  1  we  pump  that  ap  in  the 
tank  again  without  adding  anything  to  it.  As  it  is  drawn  in  the  Tacanm 
pan  and  >crystallized  it  is  as  you  see  in  No.  2. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  is  boiled  over  again. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Boiled  over  again  and  crystallized,  and  then  ran 
through  the  centrifugal.  What  we  have  left  we  can  not  do  anything 
more  with  because  of  the  salts  that  are  in  it  in  such  proportion  that  they 
will  not  let  it  crystallize. 

Senator  Hisoock.  As  I  understand  you,  the  second  one  here  is  the 
only  one  you  crystallize  f 

Mr.  Sprbokels.  No,  sir;  No.  1  is  crystallized  first 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  crystallize  No.  2,  and  then  No.  3 1 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  No,  sir.  If  you  will  wait  for  me  you  will  be  Just  as 
smart  and  big  a  manufacturer  as  I  am  before  I  get  through.  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  whole  thing,  and  am  going  to  charge  you  nothing  for  it. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  worth  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  You  may  make  more 
money  out  of  sugar  than  you  can  by  being  a  Senator.  But  you  do  not 
care ;  you  are  for  the  people,  and  I  am  for  Glaus  Spreckels.  Now  we 
are  done  with  No.  2. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  No.  2  crystallized. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Now  we  have  this  molasses.  Now  we  have  a  mill 
that  grinds  lime  as  line  as  liour. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  were  talking  now  about  treating  molasses 
after  it  conies  from  the  eentrifugal. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  call  this  the  Steflfens  process  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Senator Aldiugh.  German? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Austrian. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  From  the  centrifugal  machine  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  2.    We  then  dilute  the  molasses  with  yrater. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  dilution  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  guess  about  20  per  cent,  water  and  80  per  cent. 
molasses,  the  two  go  together.  It  is  pumped  into  a  vat.  There  is 
nothing  passes  into  this  tank  where  the  water  runs  all  the  time  to  keep 
it  below  70.  If  it  would  go  over  70  we  would  not  get  any  sugar  out  of 
it.    So  we  geuerallj'  keep  it  at  65. 

There  is  a  stirrer  to  mix  these  up  together;  this  molasses,  as  we  call 
it,  is  actually  sugar  and  salts  of  potash ;  and  the  lime  will  take  up  the 
sugar,  the  same  as  quicksilver  and  gold.  You  now  have  the  whole 
together.  It  is  then  pumped  into  the  presses  in  t&at  state.  We  open 
a  cock  on  the  presses,  and  you  see  the  yellow  stuff  running.out;  that 
is  the  salts;  but  we  keep  there  the  sugar  with  lime,  where  they  are 
drawn  together,  and  you  have  it  in  a  solid  mass  or  cake,  but  you  have 
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got  oat  the  salts.  There  will  be  a  little  there,  but  the  most  of  it  is  oat. 
The  oafee  is  then  pHilTertzed  and  beated  to  8(P,  and  yon  pat  that  to  the 
presses  again,  and  yoor  sugar  runs  out,  and  you  keep  the  lime. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  runs  out  at  80 1 

Mr.  S(F{RBO£LS}S.  Eighth  or  90.  Sow  this  can  be  done  more  profit- 
ably. Instead  of  using  the  ordinary  lime  to  be  pat  in  at  saturation 
time,  as  I  mentioned  before,  we  use  the  sugar  of  limoy  whieh  has  the 
sadone,  asd  this  asgar  of  lime  we  get  from  No.  1. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Have  you  tried  this  in  treating  molasses  from 
cane  aagar  ! 

Mr.  ^RBOKSXS.  I  don't  think  yoa  conld  do  it.  The  cane  has  but  1 
per  cent,  of  salts  in  the  molasses,  and  the  other  is  grape  sugar  or  gum, 
as  yon  please  to  call  it ;  in  general  terms  we  call  it  molasses  in  the  beet, 
but  it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  sagar  and  salts  of  potash. 

The  Chairman.  No  molasses  f  ^ 

Mr.  Spkwjseim.  No  molasses. 

Senator  Hiscook.  No  saccharine  matter  that  will  crystallize  is  leftt 

Mr.  SiPBBOKLSB.  No  saccharine  matter  that  will  crystallize. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  molasses  left  f 

Mr.  Sp&BOKEiiS.  There  is  no  molasses  left;  you  can  not  make  mo- 
lasses, (Mxly  salts. 

Senat4)r  Aldrigh.  No  gluoose! 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  No,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  In  these  three  sugars,  No.  1,  No.  2^  and  No.  3,  ex< 
cept  that  they  vary  a  trifle  so  far  as  there  is  orystallizable  sugar  in  them, 
it  is  just  as  good  in  one  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscook.  It  will  all  refine  into  the  same  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  There  is  a  little  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other. 

Seaator  Hisooos.  Do  I  understand  that  it  may  be  all  refined  into  the 
best  refined  sugar  f 
.  Mr.  Sprbokels.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Bo  that  when  you  oome  to  refine  them  and  put 
them  through  another  process  there  is  no  difference  in  grades  ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  yon  can  make  white  sugar  so  that  if  you 
submit  it  to  a  chemist  he  can  not  tell  you  which  is  cane  sugar  and 
which  is  beet  sugar. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  am  not  after  that;  but  I  have  understood  that 

,  in  cane  sugar  there  is  a  sort  of  residuum  that  is  a  little  different  from  the 

highest  grade  of  sugar.    Now  I  want  to  know  if,  when  yon  get  through 

your  final  processes  with  reference  to  these  three  products,  you  produce 

the  same  grade  of  sugar  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  invert  sugar  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 
.   Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  mean  ta  say  that  that  sugar  would  make 
granulated  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  it  would  make  granulated  sugar.  We  have  to 
go  to  the  refineries  to  get  them  separated.  There  is  not  so  much  im- 
purity in  that.    There  is  water,  etc. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  run  this  through  bone-black  once,  and  would 
it  give  you  granulated  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  yes;  but  there  has  been  no  bone-black  used. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Up  to  this  point  f 
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Mr.  Spreokels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  this  point,  as  I  understand,  yon  have  bat  one 
man  at  that,  at  the  scale  at  the  tank,  cuod  the  balance  of  it  is  practically 
machinery,  water,  and  lime  1 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No;  we  have  aboctt  one  handred  and  forty  em- 
ployes. We  burn  oar  own  lime,  and  are  asing  abont  15  tons  of  lime- 
stone a  day. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Can  yoa  make  this  sagar  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
be  made  in  Germany  1 

Mr.  Spregkels.  It  woald  be  impossible  to  make  it  cheaper  than  it  is 
made  in  Germany,  or  so  cheap.  Oar  labor  is  qaite  different,  and  onr 
fuel  is  very  much  higher.  In  Austria  sometimes  they  have  the  coal 
right  at  the  door  and  sometimes  they  only  have  to  pay  26  galden  a  ton 
for  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoa  any  knowledge  of  soils  that  would  enable 
yoa  to  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  prodaction  of  beets,  say, 
in  lowaf 

Mr.  Spregkels.  X  have  not,  bat  I  coald  very  easily  ascertain  from 
my  own  chemist.    I  am  not  myself  so  far  advanced  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  only  know  that  it  will  do  in  California  1 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  know  that  it  is  snecessfal  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  because  we  have  had  beets  from  there,  and 
we  have  sent  seed  there.  I  think  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
are  fully  as  good  as  California,  if  not  better. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  In  selecting  a  location  for  your  factory,  was  it 
done  with  any  regard  tcT  the  adaiftability  of  soil  for  producing  beets  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  knew  that  we  could  raise  there  potatoes,  and 
could  raise  a  certain  crop  on  good  land ;  so  I  thought  they  could  raise 
beets ;  1  knew  they  could. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  But  you  made  no  special  examination  with  that 
purpose  in  view! 

Mr.  Spregkels.  No.  Beets  will  not  thrive  on  all  lands.  A  beet  will 
tell  you  in  a  short  time  what  your  land  is,  that  it  ought  to  have  a  fer- 
tilizer of  some  kind.    It  indicates  the  character  of  the  land  right  away. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Does  the  beet  crop  exhaast  the  land  rapidly  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  No,  sir ;  in  fact,  in  Germany  the  more  beets  the  more 
grain. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  mean  can  you  repeat  the  beet  crops! 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes ;  you  can  repeat  them  in  rich  land  every  other 
year  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  even  every  year;  but  then  it  would 
be  the  same  iis  if  you  raised  the  same  crop  of  grain  for  successive  years ; 
the  grain  will  not  be  so  good  in  after  years  as  it  was  at  the  start. 

Senator  IIiscooK.  What  I  was  after  was  this :  Whether  the  saccha- 
rine matter  comes  from  the  air  or  from  the  earth  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  It  comes  from  the  air  and  the  sunshine.  We  take 
out  the  salts  of  potash,  and  that  we  can  give  back  in  the  fertilizers  and 
lime. 

The  OHAiRMA{f.  In  Germany,  I  understand,  they  rotate  the  cr6ps. 
Tiiat  is,  they  plant  beets  but  once  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Once  in  three  years.  For  instance,  after  beets  they 
raise  a  very  big  crop  of  grain,  and  in  Germany  they  get  1^  cents  more 
from  the  brewers  for  the  barley. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  after  the  beet  cropt 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes.  Then  after  the  barley  they  put  on  fertilizers, 
costing  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Then  they  have  wheat  or  some  other 
grain  after  the  fertilizer,  and  then  they  put  on  beets  again.    Ton  must 
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never  fertilize  yoar  beets  the  same  year  that  yoa  plant  them  ;  the  year 
before  will  do. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  experiment  that  has 
been  made  at  Alvarado  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  To  what  do  yoa  attribate  the  failure  there  f 

Mr.  SpbeO£ELS.  They  did  not  anderstand  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  did  not  anderstand  profitable  methods  of 
making  sagar,  do  yoa  mean  I 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  was  not  from  any  lack  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  beets  or  any  fault  in  the  production  of  the  beets  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  No^  sir. 

The.  Chaibman.  Your  plant  has  cost  you  $400,000, 1  believe  you 
stated  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes.    It  may  be  $500,000,  less  or  more. 

Q.  Po  yoa  consider  that  yoar  plant  is  a  profitable  plant  to  work  the 
beett 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 
'  The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  pretty  expensive  plant  for  a  farmer  to  put 
in,  or  even  a  collection  of  farmers.    Would  not  a  smaller  plant,  having 
the  same  kind  of  machinery  on  a  smaller  scale,  do  as  well,  or  would  it 
do  as  well? 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Not  quite  as  well  as  a  larger  one.  You  would  have  to 
have  a  snperititendent,  and  he  would  cost  the  same  in  either  case ;  your 
engineer  is  the  same.  So  if  you  have  a  plant  there  that  only  does  a 
quarter  of  what  my  plant  does,  I  do  the  work  cheaper  than  you  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  superintendent  must  be  a  chemist. 

Mri  Spbeokels.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chaibican.  You  have  a  chemist  about  you ;  is  that  necessary  to 
a  plant  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  You  must  have  a  chemist. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  chemist  to  every  fac- 
tory! 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Exactly.  For  instance,  the  chemist  follows  up  the 
diffusion  to  see  whether  the  men  have  left  too  much  sugar  in.  He  has 
to  analyze  that  quickly  in  going  through  that;  he  has  to  follow  it  up  to 
see  whether  the  men  do  their  duty.    The  chemist  is  not  very  expensive. 

The  Chaibman.  An  ordinary  chemist  would  do  the  work  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes ;  one,  say,  that  would  cost  $125  a  mouth. 

The  Ohaibmai^.  In  order  to  economically  work  that  plant  you  must 
be  near  limestone.    How  much  lime  do  you  use  per  day  1 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  About  15  tons  of  lime  rock.  We  have  to  burn  our 
own  lime  in  order  to  get  the  gas. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  to  say,  in  running  your  factory,  it  takes  the 
product  of  15  tons  of  limestone  per  day? 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  so  for  every  day,  or  do  you  work  jrour  own 
lime  over  and  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  No;  only  once.  But  it-^is  the  rock  j  we  burn  tha\ 
We  must  have  15  tons  of  lime. 

The  Chaibman.  But,  for  instance,  if  your  factory  was  100  miles  from 
a  lime  quarry,  you  would  have  to  quarry  that  15  tons  of  lime  and 
burn  itt 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes,  and  burn  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  then  transport  the  limet 
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Mr.  Spbeokels.  No,  we  can  not  do  that  We  most  barn  the  lime^Nir* 
selves.    We  have  there  ^  kiln  right  in  the  bailding. 

Senator  Aldbich.  So  as  to  have  lime  freshly  burned  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  That  does  not  make  any  difference;  bat  we  have  to 
have  the  gas  that  is  produced  to  help  us  purify. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  have  au  economical  plant  for  a  factory  such  ae  yoa  have,  it  ought  to 
be  located  near  a  lime  quarry.    Is  that  true  or  not  t 

Senator  Hiscogk.  They  can  transport  stone,  of  course. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  a  question  of  transportation.  Of  coarse  the  nearer 
to  the  lime  quarry  the  better. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say  that  proximity  to  a  limestone  quarry  is  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  t 

Mr.  Speokels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  A  necessity  1 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  You  must  havB  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  it! 

Mr.  Spbegeels.  Yes,  you  must  have  your  plant  in  a  district  wheie 
your  farmers  can  bring  the  lime  in  their  wagons. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  must  have  your  lime  near  1 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes ;  or  it  can  be  brought  by  rail  from  wherever 
yon  can  get  it,  just  the  same  as  fuel. 

The  Chaibman.  Lime  and  coalt 

Mr.  Spbeg£ELS.  f  es. 

Senator  Hisgoce.  Did  yoa  state  the  aggregate  of  your  product  for 
the  season  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  was  it  1 

Mr.  Spbegeiels.  Sixteen  hundred  and  forty  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  beets  you  ueedf 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  little  over  14,000 
tons. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  experi- 
ence has  been  exceptional  in  any  way  in  the  character  of  the  beets  that 
you  have  used,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Of  course  there  are  always  more  diffioultfes  in  the 
way  when  a  new  plant  is  first  started. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  your  coat  off  at  work  during  the  summer, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  have  been  there  nine  weeks,  and  I  do  not  think 
during  that  time  you  could  distinguish  me  from  any  workmui  in  the 
factory ;  and  during  tne  day-time  I  only  took  some  fifteen  minutes  for 
a  little  lunch  of  a  sandwich  and  a  little  bottle  of  beer. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  about,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  a  plant  just  such  as  years  in 
machinery,  but  one-half  the  size,  oould  be  worked  economici^y  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes ;  a  plant  half  the  size  could  be  worked  econom- 
ically. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  superintendenoe  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chaibman.  Aside  from  the  superintendenoe,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Let  us  see  about  that.  I  suppose  the  larger  the 
plant  is  the  less,  on  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  common  labor. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Somewhat,  but  not  such  a  good  deal. 

The  Chaibman.  Water  seems  to  be  the  great  element. 
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iSr.  Bpbegrels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mast  that  water  be  absolutely  pure  f 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  Ordinary  water. 

The  Chaibhaiv.  TaketheMis»fsBippt  water,  for  example;  how  would 
that  do  ? 

Mr.  Spreckrls.  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  that. 

The  Ghaerman.  Water  t^om  the  Upjier  Mississippi  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  .  r  water  from  any  of  the  springs,  such  as  we  have 
in  the  Western  country. 

Mr.  SPRECKEZ.S.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  uee  spring  water  1 

Mt.  Spb£G£:bls.  No  ;  we  use  welK water. 

Senator  Hiscook.  You  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  filter  the  water. 
-  Mr.  Spbeokels.  No. 

Mr.  Fblton.  It  requires  a  gooii  deal  of  water  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  a  good  deal  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  elements  they  are  principally 
the  use  of  lime  and  water. 

Mr.lSPBECKELS.  Lime  and  water  and  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Lime,  water,  and  heat  constitute  the  elements  f 

Mr.  Sprbckbls.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  is 
the  relative  cost  of  producing  sugar,  say,  like  that  which  we  have  befbre 
us,  of  95  degrees  polarization,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  from  beets 
in  California  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  understand  that  thoroughly.  You  can  see 
what  these  will  cost  from  what  I  shall  lay  before  you. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Yes ;  but  how  much  would  it  cost  to  produce  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  that  same  grade  of  cane  sugar,  say,  of  polariza- 
tion 95,  centrifagal  sugar  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  1  have  not  bothered  myself  about  that ;  I  have  not 
visited  the  islands  for  two  years.  If  I  had  known  you  would  ask  that 
question  I  would  have  prepared  myself  with  the  information. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  any  information  in  regard  to 
your  own  business  ai&irs. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth ;  you  can  have  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  only  want  an  estimate.  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
be  able  to  tell  within  the  fracl  ional  part  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  My  impression  is  that  the  island  sugar  may  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  than  beet  sugar  can  be  produced  here. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  want  to  say  how  much. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  No,  I  do  not  want  to  say. 

Senator  Aldbich.  A  cent  a  pound,  do  you  think. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  It  may  be,  yes;  I  should  think  about  a  cent  a  pound. 
But  again  there  are  planters  who  lose  money.  I  have  lent  money  to 
gome  planters,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  it  back. 

Senator  Aldbich.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  not  to  inquire 
into  your  businesis  especially,  but  to  find  out  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
beet  sugar  will  compete  on  equal  terms  with  cane  sugar  produced  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
^  That  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Frankly,  I  should  state  that  in  years  we  can  do  it, 
but  we  can  not  do  it  now ;  we  have  to  learn  considerable.    I  think  in 
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time  they  Ttrill  raise  beets  a  great  deal  cheapo- .  than  they  do  now ;  there 
is  no  question  about  that;  and  more  profitably  also. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Bnt  you  think  that  at  the  present  time  cane  sngar 
in  tropical  countries  under  favorable  conditions  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  T 

Mr.  Spbegeels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogb:.  Put  your  question  to  him  this  way :  Simply  equal; 
izing  labor  cost  alone. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes,  if  you  have  the  same  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  If  we  had  the  same  cost  of  labor  it  would  figure 
quite  differently.  The  labor  in  all  those  countries  I  have  mention^  is 
a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  is  here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  also. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes ;  the  common  labor. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  Do  yon  think^  taking  into  account  simply  differ- 
euces  of  climate  and  soil^  that  this  beet  industry  will  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  the  cane  industry  1 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  will  in  years,  say  in.a  year  or  two. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  am  eliminating  now,  and  bringing  it  down  right 
to  the  climate^and  soil  and  natural  products.  Do  you  think  they  will 
stand  even  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  They  will  stand  even.  But  I  say  we  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  starting  new  industries. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  think  just  as  soon  as  the  industry  is  system- 
atized and  got  into  shape,  organized — excluding  the  question  of  labor 
alone— all  the  other  conditions  being  favorable,  sugar  can  be  made  from 
beets  here  as  cheaply  as  from  cane  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  continuance  of  what  I  was  saying,  is  it  your 
opinion,  then,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry,  as  promising  as  you  think 
it  is,  can  not  exist  in  this  country  without  Government  aid  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.' You  have  one  thing,  that  is  with  the  duty  as  it  is ; 
if  it  stands  as  it  is,  we  can  go  ahead. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understand  that,  but  suppose  the  duties  were 
off  entirely  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Then  we  would  have  to  close  our  doors.  Even  if 
you  take  off  the  duty,  as  the  Senate  has  attempted  to  do,  we  should 
have  to  close,  that  is,  if  you  cut  off  half.  We  will  do  better  next  year, 
we  say,  but  still  we  could  not  go  ahead ;  it  would  be  impossible.  They 
would  not  make  any  contracts  when  I  came  here. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  What  you  desire  is  to  maintain  in  one  form  or 
another  the  protection  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  make  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  we  can  go  ahead.  But  the  more  you  can  do  for  this  indus- 
try and  the  quicker,  the  sooner  you  get  your  sugar  from  beets  grown 
here.  I  want  to  see  before  I  die  that  you  produce  all  your  sngar  in 
this  country.  I  believe  it  will  be  raised  freely  in  this  country,  and 
every  man  in  any  State  or  Territory  can  raise  his  beets,  and  take  them 
to  the  factory,  and  have  them  manufactured  into  sugar.  I  am  not  jj^al- 
ous ;  I  am  glad  to  see  this  thing  go  through. 

Senior  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  part  of  this  machinery  that  you  use 
that  has  been  patented  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  There  is  the  Steffens  process,  the  patent  of  which  I 
bought. 

Senator  Ajldbigh.  That  is  the  only  part  Mr.  Spieokels  gets. 
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Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  make  all  the  machinery  here  that 
is  necessary.    Mr.  Steffens  has  a  patent  in  this  country  for  this  process. 

The  Ohaisman*  That  is  a  patent  he  would  dispose  of,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  have  bought  his  patent  for  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Territory.  I  had  it  in  the  first  place  for  the  whole  Uuited 
States,  but  I  let  the  rest  of  it  go ;  I  thought  I  might  never  get  back  any 
of  the  money  I  had  invested.  • 

The  GhaibHAN.  But  you  held  on  to  the  patent  for  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  had  to;  but  I  will  say  this  about  that  patent:  I 
will  sell  it  to  yon  if  you  want  it,  or  to  anybody  else.  I  will  be  satisfied 
with  one  year's  profits  for  my  interest  in  that'  patent,  and  you  or  any- 
body else  can  have  the  rest  of  It. 

Senator  HisooOK.  How  long  does  that  patent  run  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  believe  it  has  been  in  use  only  three  or  four  years. 
I  will  say  frankly  that  whatever  you  may  make  by  this  process,  you 
may  pay  me  royalty  for  one  year  and  then  it  is  yours. 

The  CHAIBMA.N.  I  take  it  that  the  Steffens  process,  as  used,  would 
be  of  no  value,  except  to  use  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  !No. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  I  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Steffens  would  be 
willing  to  sell  it  for  such  price  as  would  induce  its  use. 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  To  sell  to  one  individual,  do  you  meanf 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  erect  a  factory  in  Iowa,  for  ex- 
amplCf  and  needed  this  process;  if  I  did  not  erect  my  factory,  of  course 
the  process  would  not  be  used  mere.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Steffens  would 
be'  willing  to  sell  it  to  me  or  to  anybody  for  a  reasonable  price  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  The  price  you  paid,  I  suppose,  was  a  reasonable 
price  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  would  not  be  sure  now  whether  it  was  $150,000  or 
$250,000  that  I  paid  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  yon  paid,  but  you  regarded 
it  as  a  reasonable  price  at  the  time  t 

Mr.  Spbeokeli^.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  If  a  man  owns  a  patent  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  used  in  factories  that  might  be  established  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Oh,  yes;  if  a  man  has  a  patent  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  factories  make  money  ont  of  it.  He  might  have  all  the  profit 
of  that  molasses  and  the  rest  for  the  factory.    That  is  reasonable. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  willing  to  do  that  if  another  man  wanted 
to  start  a  factory  in  Californiat 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  would  take  the  profit  for  a  year  and 
let  the  balance  got 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  Congress  should  give  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a 
pound  in  addition  to  the  duties  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  For  ten  years  t 

The  Chaibman.  For  ten  years,  or  say  until  1900.  Do  yon  not  think 
that  would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  .to  the  Industry  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  And  take  the  duty  off  of  raw  sugar  f 

The  Chaibman.  No,  no :  leave  one-half  of  the  sugar  duty,  and  give  a 
bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  to  whoever  will  produce  sugar  from  beets  or 
sorghum,  if  yon  please,  or  cane  t 
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Mr.  Spreoiosls.  I  think  that  m>old  do,  BtaatoY,  if  ire  ireie  snre  we 
wonld  get  the  bounty  for  ten  years'  time. 

Senator  HisGooK.  Make  it  a  permanent  appropriati<m  for  tan  years! 

Mr.  Spbecesls.  That  would  do. 

The  Ohaibmax.  That  wonld  be  a  stimnluB,  yon  think,  to  all  these 
people  to  go  ahead  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yew. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  want  to  develop  to  osf 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think,  Senator  Allison,  I  h»ve  explained  pretty 
well  the  process  to  you,  as  well  a»  I  can.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  made  it  plain  enough  for  you,  bat  I  hope  some  tine  you  will  come 
to  California  and  see  the*  aetual  operation^  like  Maufieed  and  Mr.  Fel- 
ton  and  Senator  Jones. 

Senator  AiiDRiOH.  Will  the  papers  that  you  propose  to  send  to  us 
contain  any  opinion  as  to  the  adaptability  <rf  the  soil  of  yaiious  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  prodnoe  beets  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No;  it  will  only  be  abalanoe^aheet  showing  the 
operations  of  the  whole  work. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  have  no  opinion  especially  upon  that  subject 
yourselft 

Mr.  Spreckels.  The  way  I  have  done  in  Oalifomia,  I  have  given  the 
seed  free  to  the  farmers  who  wanted  to  try  the  experiment  and  they 
would  then  send  the  beets  to  me^  In  that  way  we  have  received  a 
great  many  beets.  At  first  the  farmers  tried  the  experiment,  say,  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  figured  on  the  labor  to  see  how  much  labor 
and  what  expense  there  would  be  in  raising  an  acre  of  beets^  Then 
let  it  be  polarized,  and  see  how  much  the  i>eraentage  of  sugar  there 
would  be  in  it.  Then  the  third  element  would  be  the  fhel,  to  see  how 
much  that  was  worth,  and  then- to  see  how  mu(di  the  limestone  would 
be  worth.  Then  you  can  figure  it  all  up  and  see  what  it  all  costs.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  make  any  mistake  in  eiwoting  a  plant  or  beet  factory. 
You  must  first  see  before  you  put  up  the  plant  t^at  you  onn  live  and 
make  money  and  make  a  success  for  youoself  and  for  the  ftomers  all 
around.  Tliat  is  the  great  thing  to  do.  It  is  no  use  to  erect  factories 
and  tben  make  a  failure  of  it.  i 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  able  to  pay  the  farmer  such  a  price  for 
his  beets  as  will  encourage  him  to  raise  the  beets  and  bnng  them  in 
quantity  to  supply  your  factory  t 

Mr.  SPRECKELa  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  yon  will  lose  money  1 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes.  When  I  came  to  Watsonville  first,  farmers 
would  say  to  me :  ^^  Well,  Spreckels,  you  want  to  make  a  oontraot  for  ten 
years  P  I  would  say :  ^'  No,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  contract  only 
for  one  year ;  what  good  would  it  do  to^conts«Mlt  for  one  year,  and  yon 
couldn't  make  any  more  out  of  beets  than  out  of  any  other  product, 
and  you  would  quit!  If  I  can't  make  it  so  that  I  pay  yon  more  money 
than  anybody  else  you  will  not  raise  the  beets ;  and  if  I  pay  you  more 
you  are  bound  to  raise  them,  whether  the  factory  is  there  or  not.'* 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Has  the  industry  progressed  sufficiently  in  Ger* 
many  and  Austria  so  that  the  authorities^are  able  to  say  what  chemical 
elements  are  necessary  in  the  soil  for  the  proper  production  of  the  beet  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  we  can  tell  that.  I  have  cue  chemist  in  Cali- 
fornia now  who,  in  fisMst,  understands  his  business  thoroughly;  he  is  a 
great  chemist,  and  is  from  Austria.    I  just  picked  him  np  iu  New  York. 

Senator  Morrill.  Does  the  same  machinery  that  yon  use  for  beets 
apniy  equally  well  for  sorghum  t 
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Mr.  Spreckbls.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  woold;  I  really  don^t  know, 
Ihou^b.  I  have  never  studied  sorgliain*  The  diffusion  process  and 
the  cutting  would  be  the  8ame.r 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  need  different  knives  for  cutting  cane  f 

Mr.  Spbkckels.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  sugar  is  carried^  of  course,  to  a  sugar  refinery  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  When  cairied  there  it  goes  through  the  same  proc- 
esses as  similar  sugar  made  firom  cane  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  the  process  more  or  less  expensive,  or  about 
the  same  for  conversion  t 

Mr.  Sprbgkbls.  In  one  respeot  it  turm  out  better.  We  haven't  the 
glucose  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  cheaper,  thent 

Mr.  Spregkels.  A  little  easier  refined  than  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  so  with  all  beet  sugars  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  would  have  less  trouble  in  cleaning  with  bone- 
bkickf 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes;  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  in  the 
whole. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  important  point  that  I  would  like  you  to 
speak  about.    Beet  sugar,  then,  is  more  easily  refined  than  cane  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Aside  from  the  ash  t 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  ash.  What  would  be  the  percent* 
age — 4  or  5,  say  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  It  would  not  be  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  quite  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
ashf 

Mr.  Spregkels.  About  the  same.  , 

The  Chairman.  Enough  to  compensate  for  the  ash  t  ' 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes,  just  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  you,  as  a  refiner,  would  not  want  to 
make  a  distinction  between  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  of  the  same  po- 
larization on  account  of  the  ash  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  No  ;  perhaps  there  might  be  1  per  cent,  difference. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Taking  sugar  of  95  per  cent,  polarization  in  Lon- 
don  

Mr.  Spregkels.  That  is  sold  for  88 ;  thev  take  the  ashes  five  times. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  the  ash  is 
an  element  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Somewhat* 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Is  not  that  about  the  measure  of  the  difference  tn 
the  market  value? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes;  its  value  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  cane 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  regard  it  as  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  make  any  distinction  in  the  law  between  sugar  reliiied  from  cane 
and  sugar  refined  from  beets  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Oh,  no ;  I  would  leave  that  as  it  is. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  other  refiners  say  to  us  that  they  think  that 
we  ought  to  allow  sugars  to  be  admitted  on  the  polarization,  with  a  re- 
duction on  all  sugars  for  the  ash ;  they  say,  fbr  instance,  '^  I  buy  in  the 
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London  market  beet  sngars  at  such  a  price  and  cane  sugars  at  snch 
another  price,  and  yet  when  we  come  over  here  yon  make  us  pay  daty 
on  the  polarization  without  any  reduction." 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  see. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  they  say  that  they  ought  to  have  a  redac 
tion. 

Mr.  Spbecekls.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  much  in  that  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  There  is  somewhat  in  It. 

Senator  Mobrill.  They  get  it  at  a  lower  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes;  but  they  pay  duty  on  different  polarisa- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  nof  amount  to  much,  you  think  f 

Mr.  Sp&Egkels.  Something,  but  not  a  great  deal.  I  would  not  make 
any  difference.  If  you  feel  like  giving  a  bounty  I  would  not  make  any 
distinction  between  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  He  is  speaking  for  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Spregeels.  The  ashes  make  some  difference. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  For  instance,  you  are  going  to  establish  a  refinery 
in  Philadelphia  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  you  will  use  imported  sugars  mostly  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  They  must  all  be  imported  sugars. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  think,  then,  if  you  use  beet  sugars  you 
ought  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  polarization  without  a  reduction  on  account 
of  the  ash  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  is  somewhat  right,  of  course,  to  have  a  reduction 
on  account  of  the  ash. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  small  thing. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  there  enough  of  it  so  that  it  practically  limits 
the  importation  of  sugar  to  this  country  to  cane  sugars  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Gentlemen,  water  always  runs  down-hill.  When  a 
sugar  refiner  can  buy  his  beet  sugar  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  cane 
sugar  he  buys  beet  sugar,  and  if  he  finds  it  more  profitable  to  use  cane 
sugar  he  will  buy  that  j  he  will  then  say  to  the  beet-sugar  men,  "I  can 
not  pay  any  more  for  your  beets,  because  I  would  rather  buy  the  cane." 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  we  want  is  to  have  an  equitable  duty  as 
between  those  two  kinds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Beet  sugar  and  cane  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes.  If  you  have  a  refinery  in  Philadelphia  we 
want  to  have  you  able  to  buy  cane  or  beet  sugar  on  equal  terms  and 
pay  an  equitable  amount  of  duty  upon  each.  With  that  in  view  ought 
we  to  make  an  allowance. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  I  do  not  see  that  I  would  be  much  benefited  by  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  you  would  Vb 
benefited  by  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  But  I  mean  even  as  a  refiner.  Wherever  a  refiner 
can  buy  the  cheapest,  there  he  is  going  to  buy. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  But  suppose  you  are  buying  a  cargo  of  centrifugal 
sugars  in  London  of  a  polarization  of  95  and  paying  a  duty  on  do, 
and  then  you  buy  a  cargo  of  beet  sugars  and  pay  a  duty  on  95  polariza- 
tion and  pay  on  sngars  of  88  polarization  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes }  I  understand. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Ought  we  to  charge  the  same  daty  oa  88  that  we 
do  on  95  ? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  The  value  is  not  just  there.  It  would  make  some 
difference.  . 

The  Chairman.  But  not  enough  to  make  any  point  about  t 

Senator  HisopoK.  The  question"  is,  as  it  stands  to-day,  with  1  per 
cent,  practical]/ destroying  5  per  cent  of  ash,  whether  that  is  practi- 
cally a  discrimination  against  beet  sugar  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  undoubtedly  is. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Somewhat. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  the  impurities  in  that  sugart  Nothing 
but  water,  is  there  f 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  There  is  water. 

The  Chairman.  Water  and  ash  f  . 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Water,  ^;  polarization,  97.7 1  the  ash,  .52;  and  the 
other  organic  matters,  1  jyer  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  cane  sugar.  Of  course  the  polarization  is 
95  'j  then  there  would  be  less  of  ash  and  more  of  something  else. 

Mr.'  Spbeckels.  It  is  the  gum  or  the  molasses. 

Senator  Albbigh.  The  inverted  sugart 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Inverted  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  relative  difficulty 
of  treating  ash  and  inverted  sugar. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  The  ash  is  the  easier.    But'I  pay  the  same  price. 

1  do  not  make  any  distinction  in  the  California  Befllnery.    I  pay  the 
same  as  for  the  Hawaiian  sugars  on  the  polarization. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  that  is  true,  why  in  the  London  market,  which 
is  the  great  market  of  the  world,  do  they  make  an  allowance,  if  one  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  the  other! 

Mr.  Spbegkles.  If  you  have  the  No.  1  sugar  going  to  England  and 
you  get  hero  the  No.  2  sugar 

Senator  Albbigh.  I  mean  on  the  same  degree  of  polarization,  with- 
out regard  to  the  question  whether  it  is  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  No.  3. 

Mr.  Spbegkles.  No.  1  sugar  will  not  have  the  same  ash  as  the  No. 

2  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  am  not  talking  about  No  1  or  No.  2  or  No.  3, 
but  I  am  talking  about  sugar  at  95  polarization,  both  cane  and  beet. 
The  beet-sugar  man  who  sends  his  sugar  to  London,  if  it  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  cane  sugar,  would  not  submit  constantly  to  the  reduc- 
tion we  have  alluded  to.  I  think  that  is  a  proposition  that  can  not  be 
controverted. 

Beoapitulation  of  the  workings  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company^ a  factory  at  Watson- 
villr,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cat, t  for  the  campaign  ending  December  19,  lti8H. 

SugaFi  freight  from  Watson viUe  to  San  Francisco |2, 936. 55 

CoaVtotal  cost : i 17,267.00 

Coke,  total  cost 1,658.93 

Fuel  oil,  total  cost U.:J56.08 

Wood,  total  cost 990.50 

Lime  rock,  total  cost 1,780.30 

Sugar  bags,  total  cost 1,740.34 

Soda,  total  cost..' 12.39 

Tallow,  total  cost - 57.21 

Expense,  labor,  etc 21,091.27 
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Beets,  incidentale 92,575.82 

Cottuf  beets 71,055.89 

132,522.:22 
(Which  18  the  cost  of  manofaotariDg  1,640  tons  sngar,  delivered  f.'O. 

b.  in  San  Francisco.) 
We  have  received  for  3,1^,000  pouiid«  sagar 162,454.70 

29,932.48 
Making  cost  of  sugar  |80.60  per  ton  of  2,000  ponnds. 

Boots  consumed tons..  14,077 

Sugar  produced do...     1,640 

Men  employed number..        135 

Time  of  run , days..  61 

Beets, average  polarization ...degrees..  14.6 

Boots,  average  polarization  recovered do...  11.65 

Sugar,  average  polarization do...  95.4 

Sogar,  average  price  per  povud. cents..  5.64 

Beets,  average  price  per  ton do...  $5.04 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  time  and  correct  statement  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  for  campaign  year  ending  December  19, 

J4ME8  B.  STBTSON, 

Vke-PreHdmt  Wettem  Beet  Sugar  Company, 
£.  H.  Shsijk>N, 
Secretary  Wetftem  Beet  Sugar  Company, 


LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

STATEMENT  OF  HEHSY  VAH  OELDEB  AND  OEOBOE  L.  KOSE  OF 

HEW  YOEK, 

Janvaby  10,  1889. 

Mr.  Van  Gilder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  genttemen,  there  is  not  a  leath- 
erman  iu  New  York,  and  I  presume  anywhere  else,  but  who  has  aspira- 
tions to  the  United  States  Seiiate,  bat  we  do  not  expect  that  United 
States  Senators  will  become  practical  leathermen.  We  are  of  the  belief 
in  New  York  that  there  are  errors  incorporated  into  this  bill  which,  if 
it  should  become  a  law,  would  speedily  induce  appeals  to  Ck>ngress  for 
its  repeal.  To  obviate  this  diiiiculty  we  are  sent  here  with  specifications 
and  classifications  on  leather  to  lay  them  before  you  for  your  consider- 
ation, siDce  you  have  ^en  kind  enough  to  allow  us  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  represen  t  different  departments  in  leather  manui'acture.  Mr. 
Rose  is  a  very  extensive  manufacturer  in  one  and  I  in  another  branch. 
There  are  diiterent  phases  of  the  leather  industry,  all  of  which  can  not 
be  protected  in  one  classification. 

Senator  Allison.  Tell  us  where  we  have  made  errors. 

Mr.  Van  Gbxjoeb.  Do  1  understand  that  the  document  which  I  sent 
here  received  any  consideration,  or<shall  I  go  back  to  the  original  bilif 

Senator  Allison.  It  has  received  consideration,  but  we  concluded 
that  there  was  so  much  of  it  that  we  could  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Your  paragraph  reads: 

(412)  Calf-skins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  droBsed,  dress  upper  leather,  incladtng 
patent,  enameled  and  Japanned  leathers,  and  skins  of  all  kinds  not  speciallv  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  chamois  skins,  dressed  or  undressed  and  finished. 
25  cento  per  pound ;  sheep  and  goat  skin,  inclading  lamb  and  pig  skins  dressed  ana 
finished,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  skins  for  morocco,  tanned  but  unfinished,  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 
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We  Mbmit  first:  ^^Oalf-skins  timoed  or  tanoed  and  dressed,  or  upper 
leather  inaladjng  patent,  enameled^  or  Japanned  leather,  ^oat  Morocco, 
imitation  of  Morocco  not  otherwise  specified,  roans  and  fleshes  tanned 
and  finished,  35  per  cent.;  sheep  skivers  or  •splits'' — (and  I  would  re- 
mark here  that  the  snrfieu^  of  the  skin  is  a  skiver,  and  the  reverse  is  tbe 
chamois  of  commerce ;  take  that  same  skin  and  scrape  the  back  of  it 
and  that  becomes  a  roan,  which  is  strong  leather,  capable  and  suscepti- 
ble of  wear ;  the  other  portions  of  the  leather  being  tender  aud  only 
good  for  book-covers.) 

Now,  as  to  the  article  ^^  calfskins,"  I  will  show  that  that  should  be 
stricken  oat.  The  provision  of  25  cents  ))er  pound  will  open  up  a  tre- 
mendous conflict,  for  a  skin  may  weigh  50  pounds  in  oue  case  ami  .'i 
pounds  in  another  case,  and  the  duty  in  one  case  therefore  would  be  75 
cents,  while  in  the  other  it  wonld  be  $12.^  per  dozen.  As  the  surface 
or  superficial  area  of  the  skin  determines  its  value  for  work  aud  decides 
the  cost  per  square  fool^  so  it  would  require,  to  make  the  law  work 
equitable,  that  the  duty  should  be  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Allison.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Geldss.  ISo ;  35  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  chamois 
skins,  which  ore  not  made  in  this  country,  and  which  oould  come  in  at 
the  pound  rate. 

Senator  HisoooK.  In  our  pn^osed  measure  that  bas  been  changed 
and  reduced  in  this  way : 

Calf-skinSy  tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,  dress  npper  leather,  inolndiiig  patent, 
enameled,  and  Japanned  leather,  dressed  and  undressed,  and  liiushed  chamois  aud 
other  skins  not  specially  ennmesaAed  •or  provided  .for  jn  this  act,  !^  cents  per  i)ound. 

Mr.  Yak  Oeldbb.  i  take  exception  to  the  word  ^<  calfskins,"  and  the 
dnty  as  per  pound  instead  of  ad  <vak>rem,  becaose  that  virtually  destroys 
tiie  indnstry  and  deprives  it  of  any  protection  whatever. 

Senator  Hibogok.  Yon  differ  from  every  leatherman. 

Mr.  Van  Obldeb.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  represented  by  dif- 
ferent departments*  For  instance,  wax  calf  is  composed  largely  of  the 
filling  whitdi  adds  iimnensely  to  the  weight — ^you  can  lighteu  or  add  to 
the  weight  of  the-skin  according  to  the  qnantity  injected,  and  the  man 
who  wanted  to  reduce  values  but  lightens  by  stufling  with  filling  like 
glucose  could  do  so  and  thus  add  or  detract'from  its  weight.  lu  the 
matter  of  calf-  skins  we  represent  the  views  of  Mr.  B.  Newman,  one  of 
the  largest  manofactarerSr  This  duty  of  so  much  per  pound  would  vir- 
tually annihilate  their  business.  They  manafacture  book  calf  which  in 
very  light  in  weight.  A  dozen  skins  will  weigh  from  3  to  10  pounds, 
and  nn^er  your  proposed  schedule  they  would  pay  from  75  cents  to 
$2.  50,  or  about  10  per  cent.,  while  under  the  present  duty  they  pay 
about  $3.50.  It  would  thus  operate  as  airednotion  of  duty  on  this  class 
of  skins,  while  on  wax  calf  it  would  increase  the  duty 

Senator  Allison.  You  want  an  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Van  Oelbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoSE.  On  all  the  finished  leathers  which  we  have  referred  to  35 
I>er  cent  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  the  leather  trade. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldbb.  If  the  Senators  will  take  my  suggestion  in  its 
proper  spirit,  a  greater  mistake  could  not  be  made  than  to  take  the 
views  of  importers;  for  their  whole  desire  and  object  is  to  import  and 
ruin  all  the  home  manufactures.  It  is  the  producer  who  ought  to  be 
heard. 

.^*  Sheep  skivers  or  splits" — we  come  now  to  that  surface  of  the  skin 
which  yon  see  on  the  outside  of  books,  spectacle  cases,  etc, — *'  as  splits. 
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>aiiB,  and  fleshes,"  which  I  have  jast  explained,  ^'35  per  cent  ad  va- 
rem."  That  word  ^^ roans"  wants  to  be  Inserted  as  representing  a 
leep-skin  shaved  and  not  split. 

Senator  Allison.  Ton  propose  35  per  cent,  on  what  is  now  20  per 
nt.  in  existing  law. 
Mr.  Van  Ofxdeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  There  is  a  great  pi-essure  in  my  conntry  for  a  duty 
1  hides  at  10  per  cent.,  while  other  sections  of  the  country  say  we  can 
)t  have  that  duty,  because,  if  we  do,  we  must  increase  the  duty  on  all 
anufactures  of  leather,  including  boots,  shoes,  etc. 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  We  quite  understand  that.    We  have  that  in  our 
iggestions  of  10  per  cent,  an^  that  leads  me  to  what  is  called  crust  or 
iiued  leather.    A  hide  can  be  slaughtered  in  Bueuos  Ay  res  and  sent 
here.    These  men  want  the  raw  material  that  is  to  be  manufactured 
to  leather  put  at  10  per  cent. 
Senator  Allison.  Yes,  they  want  10  per  cent 
Mr.  Rose.  On  the  raw  stock. 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Here  is  the  provision. 

Morocco,  sbeep-Bkins,  skivers,  fleshes  or  shearlings  with  wool  not  exceeding  1| 
Qhes  or  other  skins  not  specified,  tanned  in  crnst  bat  not  colored  or  finished,  10  per 
at. 

We  are  instructed  to  offer  for  your  consideration  these  proposed  du- 
's  on  separate  classifllcation,  but  in  case  you  find  your  time  too  limited, 
en  in  lieu  thereof  to  incorporate  the  whole  in  one  provision  at  35  per 
nt. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  in  reference  to  this 
-ovision  which  I  desire  you  to  consider  very  carefully,  it  was  not 
ir  intention  at  all  in  framing  this  bill  to  increase  the  protectiori  on 
^ther.  We  had  no  such  idea,  but  what  you  are  telling  us  now  is  that 
3  have  decreased  the  duty.  If  we  have  decreased  it  we  want  to 
auge  it. 

Mr.  \AN  Oeldeb.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  rate  is  entirely  in- 
lequate  for  protection.  We  are  prepared  to  show  you  very  clearly 
lat  20  per  cent,  is  no  protection. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  provision  in  onr  bill  was  prepared  without  any 
teution  of  increasing  the  duty  at  all  on  leather.  We  did  not  intend  to 
)  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  intended  to  do  was  to  fix  a  specific 
.te  of  duty  equivalent  to  the  existing  ad  valorem  rate. 
Senator  Allison.  Except  as  to  certain  kinds  of  leather,  like  hat 
immings. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  we  intended  to  do  was  to  make  (he  duty 
>ecific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  and  I  certainly  did  not  understand  that 
was  increasing  the  duty,  or  that  I  was  changing  its  protective  char- 
;ter  when  I  voted  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  bill,  at  this  late 
ly  in  its  consideration,  you  can  get  any  increase  of  duty  on  leather, 
id  therefore  you  might  just  as  well  meet  that  difficulty  first  as  last; 
id  for  the  reason  that- increasing  the  duty  on  leather  necessarily  in- 
-eases  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  leather,  or  else  it  would  not  help 
3u  any.  If  we  increase  the  duty  on  leather  and  do  not  inci*ea8e  the 
Lity  on  leather  goods,  the  result  will  be  that  the  leather  goods  will  be 
unufiictured  on  the  other  side  and  they  will  be  destix)yed,  and  through 
:eir  destruction  you  will  lose  your  market.  Now,  as  I  understand 
3ur  proposition,  it  is  an  increase  of  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  this 
do  not  believe  you  can  accomplish  now.  But  if  you  are  right  in  yonr 
:atement  that  this  provision  of  tlie  bill  absolutely  reduces  and  destroys 
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yonr  protecstion,  that  is  something  on  which  we  wish  to  be  enligbtened  j 
at  all  events,  I  do. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  they  say  that  f 

Senator  Hiscock.-  They  say  it  would  absolutely  ruin  their  industry. 

Senator  Aldbich.  On  what  kind  of  goods  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  want  to  be  understood  as  addressing  the  Senate 
committee  with  all  respect.  If  you  pass  that  bill  and  its  passage 
should  immediately  be  followed  by  petitions  from  all  quarters  for  re- 
lief, would  it  not  be  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  t 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  bill,  which  was 
printed  last  October,  has  not  received  these  criticisms  before  t 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Two  months  ago  Senator  Allison  accorded  to  me 
an  interview,  in  which  I  stated  to  him  certain  deplorable  conditions  of 
our  industry.  I  also  was  accorded  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  certain  provisions  of  law  were  construed  in  a  different 
manner.  Since  the  changed  conditions  of  manufacturing  abroad,  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  have  become  entirely  inadequate,  and  we 
must  have  relief  or  close  our  factories. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  can  not  undertake  at  this  late  day  to  correct 
this  difficulty.    Where  have  we  reduced  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  By  the  substitution  of  the  specific  for  the  ad  valo- 
rem rate.  Under  that  proposed  rate  or  under  the  existing  rate  we  are 
not  protected.  We  ask  you  if  you  can  not  draft  into  your  proposed  bill 
the  propositions  herewith  submitted ;  that  yon  will  give  us  a  uniform 
rate  of  35  -per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This,  of  course,  would  not  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  trade,  which  is  such  a  universal  industry. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Tell  us  what  particular  item  we  have  reduced  the 
duty  on  in  that  provision. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Theproposeddutyof  25  cents  per  pound  on  calf- 
skins tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  etc.,  paragraph  412,  would  incf  ease 
the  duty  on  one  class  of  skins  and  reduce  it  largely  upon  another. 
Book-binders'  stock  would  be  reduced  very  largely,  while  the  heavy 
calf-skins  which  weigh  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  dozen  would  be 
largely  increased.  The  skins  used  by  the  book-binder  only  weigh  from 
7  to  10  i)onnd8  per  dozen.  In  one  ca«e  you  would  increase  the  duty  to 
$12.50  per  dozen  while  in  the  other  case  you  would  reduce  it  to  $1.75. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  does  book  calf  cost  abroad  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  The  actual  cost  of  the  skin  t 

Mr.  Bose.  About  70  to  90  nu^rks.    That  is  not  bought  by  the  pound. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  average  of  the  skins  f 

Mr.  Bosk.  About  7  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  they  cost  how  much  a  dozen  in  American 
<9nrrency  m  Europe  f 

Mr.  Bose.  About  $20  to  $25  a  dozen. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is,  $5  a  x>ound. 

Mr.  Bose.  No,  no;  there  are  7  pounds  to  the  dozen. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  does  a  skin  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  Seven  pounds  to  (he  dozen  for  book-binders'  work. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Well,  that  would  be  $5  a  pound  on  a  basis  of  $35 
a  dozen  skins,  and  the  present  duty  at  20  per  cent,  would  be  $1  a  pound. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  They  used  to  pay  $3.50  a  dozen  skins.  The  duty 
used  to  amount  to  $3.50,  while  under  your  proposed  rate  of  25  cents 
•per  pound  they  would  only  pay  $1.75  per  dozen. 

Senator  Ax>dbich.  How  is  that  when  the  duty  is  20  per  cent,  and  the 
value  $25  per  dozen  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Now,  when  you  come  to  calf-skin  used  for  shoes, 
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and  which  with  the  filling  weighing  so  heavy  that  it  will  average  from 
50  to  100  pounds  per  dozen,  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  would  amount 
to  912.50  per  dozen,  while,  as  I  said,  on  the  book-binders'  skins  it  would 
only  amount  to  $1.75,  so  that  one  class  of  leather  you  overprotect  and 
the  othtr  class  you  destroy. 

Senator  Aldeich.  How  many  of  these  high-priced  calf-skins  come  in  t 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Fabulous  amounts. 

Senator  ALDHicn.  Dow  many  of  the  $25  a  dozen  kind  f 

Mr.  KosE.  Great  quantities.  They  manufacture  those  from  the  best 
quality  of  skins.    The  inferior  skins  are  kept  back  for  other  purposes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  much  in  value,  do  you  think,  in  a  year  t 

Mr.  EosE.  The  quantity  that  is  brqught  inf 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes ;  of  this  $25  a  dozen  kind. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  many  are  brought  inf 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kose.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  There  is  a  business  in  each  department.  The  im- 
porters of  New  York  are  largely  interested  in  calf  for  shoes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  am  not  talking  about  calf  for  shoes,  but  about 
other  kinds. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  thought  we  had  settled  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  amount  of  importa- 
tions of  calf-skin  were  of  the  kind  worth  $25  a  dozen. 

Mr.  VXn  Geldeb.  II.  Rewman  &  Co.  are  entirely  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  liOSE.  All  those  who  attended  ouj  meeting  are  the  ones ;  they 
are  the  heaviest  manufacturers  of  that  class  of  leather  in  the  United 
States.  They  make  a  very  superior  article  that  can  not  be  beaten.  It 
will  ruin  their  industry  completely  if  this  thing  is  not  changed.  I  have 
no  personal  interest  in  that  particular  branch. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  the  next  class  of  goods  you  say  the  duty 
should  be  put  up  on  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Skivers  or  splits,  roans  and  fleshes,  tanned  and 
finished. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  not  changed  the  duty  on  those  at  alL 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  know  that. 

Senator  Aldbjgh.  You  said  that  this  provision  of  oursof  25  cents  a 
pound  would  ruin  some  of  the  industries.  What  other  one  is  there  be- 
sides this  peculiar  kind  uf  calf  skins. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  There  is  nothing  else  reduced  by  your  new  bill 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Uisgogk.  What  is  the  amount  of  importations  that  are  in- 
creased f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  We  are  now  talking  about  sheep  skivers  or  splits, 
roans  and  fleshes,  tanned  and  finished. 

Senator  Uisgogk.  I  want  you  to  speak  about  calf-skins. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Calf-skins,  tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,  or  upper 
leather,  including  patent,  enameled,  or  Japanned  leather,  goat,  mo- 
rocco, or  imitation  morocco,  not  otherwise  specified,  35  pier  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  answer  the  question.  You  have  stated 
here  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  calf-skins  brought  in  here,  part  of  which 
are  used  by  bookbinders  at  $*^5  a  dozen,  and  you  have  said  that  on 
those  we  do  not  give  you  the  same  protection  that  the  present  law  gives 
you.  Then  you  add  that  in  reference  to  all  calf-skins  Which. are  im- 
ported here  and  made  heavier  to  make  shoes  of|  on  those  we  increase 
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the  protection  largely.  I  ask  yon  now  how  much  of  that  there  is  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  There  are  houses  that  are  interested  in  the  im- 
portation and  manafactare  of  both  these  diiferent  lines.  I  shonld  say 
there*were  more  heavy  goods  used  than  light  goods ;  that  there  are 
more  goods  used  for  shoes  than  by  book-binders. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  should  we  increase  the  duty  on  the  shoe 
goods f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  should  think  one-third.  The  only  outlet  would 
be  an  ad  valorem  duty,  which  would  level  it  up,  no  matter  whether  the 
skin  should  weigh  an  ounce  or  a  thousand  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  either  of  you  gentlemen  make  calf-skins  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  This  gentleman  does. 

Mr.  Bose.  ISTo;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  you  are  asking  us  to  change  the  duty  on 
something  that  you  do  not  make. 

Mr.  Bose.  But  weare  representing  a  meeting  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  industry.  You  know  the  leather  business  runs  into  various 
branches.  I  have  been  in  business  about  twenty-four  years  and  have 
handled  sheep-skins,  skivers,  fleshes,  and  goat-skins,  in  which  we  are 
largely  interested  now,  and  a  certain  amount  of  calf-skins. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  be  proper  to  ask  us  to 
change  the  duties  upon  an  article  that  enters  so  largely  as  this  one  into 
the  business  of  this  country  without  your  bringing  to  us  the  statistics 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  answer  questions  that  we  ask  I 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  have  accorded  us  a  twenty-minutes  interview, 
and  the  statistics  are  in  your  hands. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  statistics  are  not.  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  We  are  simply  the  spokesmen  from  the  meeting 
by  which  we  were  accredited  to  speak  to  you. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Whom  do  you  represent  I 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  B.  Newman  &  Cq.  and  others. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Who  are  R.  Newman  &  Co.  t 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  That  is  a  very  large  house  in  New  York, 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Are  they  tanners  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  immense  dealers  and  domestic 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Where  are  their  tanneries  t 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  In  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Rose.  No  5  they  have  lately  moved  to  Hoboken,  and  have  a  large 
factory  there. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  am  speaking  of  their  tannery,  not  their  factory. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  A  factory  is  a  tannery. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Whom  else  do  you  represent !  ^ 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Richard  Young,  of  Spruce  street.  New  York,  who 
manufactures  in  Brooklyn,  Yonkers,  and  Newark,  and  is  also  a  large 
importer  of  goods. 

Mr.  Boss.  We  also  represent  J.  S.  Bockwell  &  Co.,  of  101  Duane 
street.  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
and  P.  F.  Lenhart,  Settle  Bros.,  Ph.  Corell,  Nagel  &  Werner.  These 
are  all  that  are  interested  in  that  particular  branch.  I  represent,  my- 
self,  Bose,  McAlpine  &  Co. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  do  you  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Bose.  Sheepskins,  skivers,  and  moroccoes,  principally ;  all  sorts 
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of  fancy  leathers  and  moroccos  for  ladies'  shoes,  of  which  we  make  a 
specialty  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Are  aU  these  pelade  that  yoa  have  nani^  mana- 
faotarers  of  shoes  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Ko,  sir;  leather  for  shoes;  that  is  oa  the  prin- 
ciple of  yoar  man  selling  cotton  to  make  dresses  oat  o£ 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  manafacture  yourself  f 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  I  manufacture  sheep  skivers  or  splits,  roans  aad 
f  eshes,  tanned  and  finished. 

Senator  Ajlbbioh.  Then  you  both  represent  the  san^  interests  S 

Mr.  Van  Gelbeb.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  morocco  man. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  do  more  in  morocoo  than  in  sheep-skins  and  skivers, 
though  we  have  done  business  very  largely  in  those.  I  have  been  an 
importer  as  well  as  a  manufacturer ;  but  I  am  manafactoring  more  than 
I  am  importing.  We  used  to  be  large  importers ;  bnt  we  have  |^d- 
ually  drifted  into  manufacture,  and  now  we  have  a  very  largefactoiy  at 
Yonkers. 

Senator  Albrich.  Then  yoar  interests  cover  duty  from  20  to  So  t 

Mr.  Rose.  Tes.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  need  that  increase :  I  thiak 
our  concern,  in  fact,  I  know  that  our  concern  was  the  first  to  import 
this  leather  for  tliese  heavy  lined  gloves.  That  stock  used  always  to  be 
imported.  We  made  none  of  it  here.  Finally  they  got  to  maunfEK^tnr- 
ing  these  domestic  lamb  skius«  and  we  have  been  improving  in  that 
right  straight  along,  until  to-day  we  can  turn  out  as  good  leather  as 
they  can  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aij>bigh.  Do  you  think  the  glove  mannfiiotar^  would  like 
to  have  the  duties  increased  I 

Mr.  Rose.  Increased  on  what;  on  this  leather t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Tea. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  A  glove  man  might  want  protection  on  his  gloves. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  know  there  is  more  domestic  leather  sold  to-day  by  a 
good  deal  than  is  imported.  "There  are  a  few  concerns  that  can  turn 
out  just  as  gooil  leather — our  concern -among  the  rest — as  is  imported. 
Within  two  years  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  have  established 
agencies  h^re.  They  are  placing  their  goods  here  through  their  agents 
at  just  what  they  see  fit,  so  that  to  day  wo^  have  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  that  im^ported  tsitock,  simply  Liecause  we  could  not  buy  it 
ou  tlio  other  side  and  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  On  account  of  undervaluation  f 

Senator  IIisgook.  We  have  beard  all  parties  on  the  subject  of  under- 
valuations, and  the  object  (rf  changing  that  to  25  cents  a  pound  was  for 
tie  purpose  of  striki«(g  a  blow  at  undervaluatioB. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Theie  is  another  remedy. 

Senator  IliscoCK.  No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Van  Gkldeb.  Pardon  me,  there  is  another  remedy. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Ko  ad  valorem  remedy  which  meets  undervalua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  think  I  could  show  you  that  there  is.  In  the  facto* 
ries  at  Newark  and  other  places  they  have  what  they  call  a  measorer, 
which  measures  the  superficial  area  of  the  skins,  and  that  is  what  de- 
termines their  value. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  description  of  these  calf-skins  you 
were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Wax  calf  and  book-binders'  cal£ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  put  book-binders'  calf  at  25  per  cent,  ad 
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valorem ;  so  far  as  that  partioalar  article  is  concerned,  we  shall  not  do 
them  any  injustice. 

Mr.  Van  Osldeb.  No,  wr;  yoa  will  not,  althoagh  they  claim  20  per 
cent 

ISoWj  gentlemen,  here  is  one  little  article— and  I  would  like  to  have 
Senator  Allison's  attention  tor  one  moment;  bore  comes  in  -mi  industry 
to  which  you  will  all  be  strangers.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an 
American  industry. 

The  Ghaibkan.  What  is  tbatf 

Mr.  Van  Guldeb.  The  coloring  and  dresstng  of  kangaroo  skins. 
ISTothing  but  poroteetien  will  evor  enabKe  us  in  this  country  to  compete 
agsiiist  the  poorly  paid  labor  on  the  other  side.  Kangaroo  skins  «ome 
from  Australia,  and  the  coloring  and  dressing  is  a  now  industry  in  this 
country.    They  ask  for  35  per  cent. 

Senator  HiscoCK;  That  is  covered  by  the  provisions  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Yah  O^blbbb.  That  is  covered  only  by  the  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Fisoook.  No  ;  25  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Rose.  A  pound  rate  will  never  cover  fancy  leathers  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Axbbigh.  These' patent-leather  people  are  all  satisfied  with 
that. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Their  interest  is  to  make  light  weight. 

Mr.  Bosk.  That  is  a  very  heavy,  soggy  leather;  it  is  noi  ftt  for  pocket- 
books  or  book-binders^  use,  or  for  lilies'  shoes,  mopocoos,  or  aii>*thiifg* 
of  the  sort.    If  the  industry  is  not  protected  it  will  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  kangaroo  skins  cost  T 

Mr.  Van  Gbldeb.  We  can  not  tell  you.  They  come  in  in  the  hair. 
It  is  an  American  industry  purely,  created  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  All  skins  after  tl^ey  are  ftnisbed  do  not  come 
here. 

Mr.  YAlf  Oeldeb.  They  are  afraid  in  Europe  to  make  them,  as  I 
understand  you  have  now  abrogated  or  passed  over  this  item  in  regard 
to  sheep-skins,  skivers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  all  included  here  f 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Yes ;  but  you  have  the  duty  at  20  per  cent,  and 
that  would  destroy  our  industry.  We  could  show  you  a  set  of  figures 
in  regard  to  child  labor  in  Europe  and  undervaluations  which  would 
go  far  to  convince  you  certainly  tbat  20  per  cent,  is  wholly  iiiadoqiuito. 
We  think  35  per  cent,  is  the  only  protection  of  the  iudUsStry. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  We  can  do  this:  we  can  put  in  sheep-skins,  goat- 
skins, and  kangaroo  skins. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Gould  you  insert  the  word  *^  skivers  "  there  f 

TheCHAiBMAN.  What  are  those! 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  They  are  the  surface  of  skins  spirt  off;  the  grain 
side  or  surface. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  duty  do  they  pay  now  f 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Twenty  percent.,  and  it  is  not  adequate.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  duty  that  will  protect  us,  as  1  can  show  you 
by  the  prioes  of  labor  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  do  they  use  skivers  for  ! 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Spectacle  oases,  book-binder^s  stock,  hat  leathers, 
and  ever^'thing  in  which  tender  leather  is  used.  It  is  ustnl  where  no 
stretch  or  pull  on  the  leather  is  required ;  there  they  use  the  skivers. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  see  the  trouble  about  doing  wh<it  you  ask  is 
just  this :  It  is  now  the  11th  of  January ;  on  the  22d  of  January  this 
bill  is  to  finally  pass  the  Senate.    To  do  all  that  you  have  asked  now  is 
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to  render  it  necessary,  very  likely,  for  us  to  increase  the  dnty  on  mana- 
factares  of  hats  and  manufactures  of  a  dozen  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  No,  sir ;  1  am  connected  with  the  hat  business ; 
that  is  all  fixed. 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  are  here  clamoring  for  more. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  am  spokesman,  if  necessary,  for  a  number  of 
large  hat  factories,  and  they  consider  that  they  are  fairly  protected  on 
hats,  especially  on  wool  hats. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  There  has  been  no  importation  of  wool  hats. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  There' has  been  some. 

Senator  HiscocE.  The  question  in  regard  to  hats  is  on  fur  hats. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  never  had  any  complaint  about  wool 
hats. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  we  are,  perhaps,  tak- 
ing up  too  much  time,  but  I  could  show  you  by  a  system  of  figures  in 
five  minutes  that  the  duty  we  ask  is  neces^rary  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  labor  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  We  understand. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  only  thing  you  have  made  any  impression  on 
me  about  is  with  reference  to  that  25  cents  a  pound.  We  can  not  in- 
crease the  duties  on  these  skins. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Kot  at  the  present  time. 
«  The  Ghaibman.  It  is  too  late  to  do  that.  You  know,  Mr.  Van  Gelder, 
when  you  saw  me  last  October  you  pointed  out  certain  things  to  me, 
and  we  showed  you  that  we  had  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Now  you  practically  ask  us  to  increase  this  whole 
schedule  on  leather.  It  is  impracticable  to  do  that  at  this  time.  But 
in  regard  to  what  you  say,  as  to  having  an  unenumerated  clause  here 
in  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  putting  those  all  in  by  the  pound,  that  is 
going  to  be  vicious. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  anything  but  book-binders' 
calf. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  will  hurt:  It  will  hurt  when 
3'ou  take  these  thick  skins,  like  kangaroo  skins,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Van  Gelder's  statement,  are  going  to  increfise  largely  one  class  of 
leather.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  increase  that  without  increasing  the 
others.  I  think  the  leathers  should  go  on  a  par.  Therefore,  whilst  I 
should  be  willing  to  give  these  people  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  that 
class  where  we  have  25  cents  a  pound,  1  do  not  think  we  ought  to  in- 
crease this  calfskin  leather  that  goes  into  shoes  and  not  adjust  other 
things.    That  is  the  impression  he  makes  on  me  this  morning. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  represent  the  gentlemen  who  make  those 
calfskins  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Yes ;  we  are  spokesmen  for  all  the  leather  indus- 
tries. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  object  to  25  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  They  seriously  object  to  it;  they  say  it  is  ruining 
them. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  has  ruined  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  We  first  8i)oke  of  the  men  who  make  book-binders' 
calf,  representing  those  men  as  being  ruined. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  the  people  who  make  wax  calf  object  to  that 
duty  f    They  propose  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  how  much  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb^  Thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  they  told  us  if  we  could 
induce  you  to  take  35  per  cent,  and  make  it  a  general  tax  on  leather  it 
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wonld  give  protection,  bat  they  think  some  of  these  items  need  ad- 
adjustment.  Now,  <]^entlemen,  here  is  one  article  in  regard  to  which 
yon  will  hear  me.  When  we  came  here  we  thought  wewere  fairly  go- 
ipg  to  paint  the  town  red,  bat  I  see  we  are  going  to  be  failures. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yoa  will  have  to  paint  it  white  first 

Hr.YAN  Geldeb.  I  think  I  shall  retire  to  that  obscurity  from  which 
I  emerged  when  I  came  here  and  attempted  to  carry  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  Chaibman.  Go  on,  now. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Here  is  an  itom  yoa  are  surely  in  error  about. 
Take  the  skin  that  goes  into  book-binders'  covers.  ISfow,  you  can^ke 
that  and  make  a  hat  leather,  pocket  book  leather,  or  spectacle-case 
cover,  and  it  becomes  a  manufacture  of  leather.  The  labor  on  that  man- 
ufacture  is  equal  in  volume  and  cost  to  the  original  labor  of  producing 
the  skin.  You  have  there  a  very  inadequate  duty,  and  we  have  asked 
50  )[>er  cent,  as  the  only  daty  that  will  protect  us  on  manafactnres  of 
leather. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  have  given  yon  that  on  hat  trimmings.' 

Mr. Van  Geldeb.  Do  you  want  them  to  cut  out  hat  leathers  in  Eng- 
land or  here  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  affects  hats. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  have  gone  all  over  the  tariff  bill,  but  I  can 
tell  yoa  yoa  can  not  over-protect  anything  that  is  made  in  the  United 
States.  When  I  was  here  before.  Senator  Allison,  you  had  a  very  little 
man  to  handle,  but  you  created  the  impression  in  my  mind  that  yoa 
had  protected  us  to  the  tune  of  35  percent,  in  leather  and  50  per  cent,  in 
manufactures  of  leather,  and  I  went  back  to  New  York  the  biggest  man 
you  ever  saw. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  showed  you  |he  difficalties. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  had  a  pencil  in  your  hand  and  yon  made 
little  marks  and  yoa  said,  <'  Yoa  are  fixed  there,''  and  I  thoaght  to 
myself,  ^^How  t  have  made  this  thing  work  I" 

The  Ghaibman.  I  showed  you  that  we  had  increased  the  duty  on  bat 
trimmings. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  went  back  to  New  York  the  biggest  man  that 
ever  went  on  an  express  train ;  but  afterwards,  in  looking  it  over,  I 
found  that  I  was  a  little  man  again,  becanse  we  had  not  got  what  we 
asked  for  at  all.  As  an  evidence  that  you  need  me  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  there  is  the  article  of  old  scraps,  which  you  have  got  on  the 
free  list.  'Gonldn't  they  have  cleaned  as  out  on  thatf  Gouldn't  they 
have  cat  out  book-binders'  covers,  spectacle-cases,  pocket-book  covers, 
and  everything  of  that  sort  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  nnmber  of  the  paragraph  in  regard 
to  thatt 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  It  is  leather,  old  scrap;  yoa  can  find  the  number 
more  easily  than  I  can. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  we  not  fix  thatt 

Mr,  Van  Geldeb.  You  told  me  you  woald  do  so,  bat  perhaps  you 
forgot  all  about  it.  They  can  make  anything  into  old  scraps  and  send 
it  over  here,  and  afterwards  it  can  be  mai^afactured  into  anything,  and 
Bhnt  as  oat. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  when  we  have 
provided  for  it  in  this  very  clause. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  What  are  scraps f  The  pieces  maybe  doubled 
ap  and  thrown  in  a  bag,  and  how  is  the  appraiser  going  to  nnwrap 
them,  piece  by  piece,  and  see  whether  they  are  capable  of  being  mana- 
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factared  into  something  else  f  Yon  woald  have  to  employ  Ave  thou- 
sand appraisers.  ,  The  thing  haa  an  iniquity  about  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  made  some  impression  on  me  about  scraps,  I  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Van  Geldsb.  I  remember  that  I  saw  you  at  the  time  you  were 
going  in  at  the  door  of  the  Senate  chamber  with  your  hands  flill  of 
documents,  and  I  thought  I  had  struck  you  at  the  wrong  time,  bat 
you  said,  "We  will  strike  it  out;"  and  from  that  time  I  lost  sight  of 
you  in  the  corridor,  corridoor,  as  John  Brougham  says. 

The  Chaiehan.  I  remember  that  you  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I 
said  1^  it  bore  thQ  construction  you  put  upon  it  we  would  strike  it  oat. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  provision  for  old  scraps  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind,  and  1  do  not  see  why  this  old  scrap  is  mora  liable  to 
be  abused  than  any  other  kind  of  old  scrap ;  we  have  scrap  iron,  scrap 
brass,  and  almost  everything  else  that  can  be  brought  in  in  the  shape 
of  scraps.  • 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  There  is  an  iniquity  about  it,  because  they  can 
bring  in  these  old  scraps,  or  what  may  be  made  to  look  like  old  scraps, 
but  all  they  need  is  to  be  smoothed  out  with  a  hot  iron,  and  they  are 
capable  of  being  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  yon  not  speaking  on  the  supposition  that  the 
people  at  tlic  custom-house  are  not  goiug  to  examine  them  at  allf 

Mr.  VAN  Geldeb.  I  wa«  here  the  last  time  on  a  mission — and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  profound  impression  oil  Senator  AUisuu-— just  to 
rectify  the  evil  construction  of  the  law  in  its  operation  there  at  the 
custom-house  in  Kew  York. 

Senator  ALBBIGH*  You  wanted  that  stricken  out  f 

Mr.  Van  Gelbbb.  I  think  that  is  an  iniquitous  thing. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  think  that  old  scraps  ought  to  oome  in 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Not  at  all ;  they  ought  to  be  kept  out;  we  do  not 
want  them  to  put  in  anything  else  under  Uie  clause  of  old  scraps. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  I  myself  do  not  see  any  objection  to  striking  that 
out. 

The  Ghaibmaiy.  Neither  do  I;  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Now  when  I  am  through,  eloquence  dies,  and  I 
shall  take  my  departure.  I  am  nearly  through.  There  are  some  oUier 
items  that  I  wish  to  speak  about,  but  I  will  pass  them  on  account  of 
want  of  time.  I  will  talk  to  you  now  on  manufactures  of  leather.*  There 
is  nothing  short  of  50  per  cent,  that  is  protection. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  say  about  boots  and  shoes  t  Are  they 
manufactures  of  leather  f 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  If  they  cut  out  leather,  that  is  a  manufactare 
of  leatlier.  We  do  not  need  to  have  it  done  on  the  other  side ;  we  do 
it  in  this  country.    That  would  come  in  under  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  expressly  provided  for  in  oar  blil. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  We  ask  50  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  possible  duty 
that  will  give  us  protection. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  should  undertake  to  pat  up  the  duty  on 
shoes  to  60  per  cent,  we  would  have  a  howl  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  already  given  yoa  50  per  cent,  on  hat 
leathers. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  have! 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Van  Gelpeb.  Where  is  my  hat  t  I  did  not  understand  tbath 
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Senator  Aldrich.  Na 
The  Chairman.  Let  ns  see. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  on  hat  trimmings  made  of  silk. 
Hr.  Vai7  Gxld&b.  Won't  yon  insert  the  word  'Meatherf  '^    It  will  be 
terrible  if  you  do  not.     - 
Senator  Albrich.  We  have.no  hat  clause^ 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

Hats  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  weari  composed  of  the  for  of  the  rabhit, 
beaver,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  such  far  is  the  cohinonent  material  of  chief  value, 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  inoludingfarfaat  bodies,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

M.r.  Van  Gelder.  What  article  is  that.  Senator  t 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  409  on  page  155. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  There  comes  in  the  terrible  hitch,  that  very  law 
was  enacted  before,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  and  the  collector 
of  New  York 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  an  entirely  new  clause. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Does  it  cover  hat-sweats  t  It  is  the  hat-band  you 
are  speaking  oft 

Senator  Ai^drich.  No  ;  it  is  part  of  a  hat. 

The  Chairman.  Wholly  or  partially  manufactured. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  leather  that  goes 
into  itf 

The  Chairman.  This  reads  ^^  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  in- 
chiding  fur  hat  bodies,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  could  put  in  ^^  parts  of  hats." 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  That  would  till  the  bill. 

^he  Chairman.  Otherwise  that  will  not  cover  silk ;  it  i^  not  in  the  silk 
schedule. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  is  in  the  silk  schedule  all  right;  there  is  no 
trouble  about  that.  We  have  struck  out  the  hat-material  clause ;  that 
does  not  appear  in  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  What  have  you  done  with  the  Wanamaker  de- 
cision? 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  fear  you  do, not  understand  the  question  at  all. 
The  Wanamaker  decision  was  upon  the  clause  in  the  existing  law 
which  provided  for  materials  for  hats.  We  have  left  that  out  entirely ; 
there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  hat  materials.  It  ought  never  to 
have  l>een  in  any  law.  They  pay  according  to  the  component  of  chief 
value. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  see.    They  come  in  under  hat  material  itself. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  say  "  hats  or  parts  the^^of."  I  believe 
we  ought  to  do  that,  not  only  for  this  leather  but  for  some  other  things. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  will  not  inflict  myself  upon  you  much  longer. 

The  Chairman.  "Wholly  or  partially  manufactured "  would  quite 
cover  it. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  It  sounds  all  right  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Of  cx)urse  it  must  be  the  component  of  chief  value. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  V4.N  Gelder.  Will  "  parts  thereof"  come  in  conflict  with  '< com- 
ponent of  chief  value?" 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  because  this  little  leather  band  is  not  the 
thing  of  chief  value  in  a  hat. 


"^ 
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Mr.  Yan  GELDEft.  Do  you  consider  by  that  phrase  that  there  is  60 
])er  ceut.  ou  bat  leather! 

The  Chaibman.  I  thooght  so  then  and  I  told  you  so. 

Senator  HigcoGK.  Ton  can  not  make  it  absolutely  clear  by  putting  it 
in  after  the  word  *'  manufactured"  in  line  1716. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  <^ Including  fur  hat  bodies  or  parts  thereof."  Put 
it  there  in  line  1716. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Tes;  we  can  put  it  in  there. 

The  Chaibman.  ''Or  parts  of  hats."    I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Van  Gelbeb.  I  think  now  we  have  taken  all  the  time  that  you 
accorded  us. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  have.  I  think  we  may  fix  calf-skins 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  the  common  calf  skin 
ar  25  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  A  judge,  .when  making  a  decision,  is  very  proud 
of  making  a  decision  that  is  never  question^  thereafter.  Would  it  be 
a  reflection  on  this  bill  if,  immediately  following  its  passage,  commit- 
tees were  sent  to  Washington  and  a  great  hurrah  was  madet 

Senator  HiscooK.  That  is  just  what  we  want.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder  and  Mr.  Bose  submitted  the  following  memorandum 
of  the  duties  desired  by  them. 

(1)  Calt'-skiDs  tanned  or  tanned  and  dreased,  or  upper  leather,  including  patent 
eDanieled  or  japanned  leather,  goat,  inorocco,  imitation  of  uiorocco  not  othervriae 
speciiied,  35  x^er  cent. 

(2)  Sheep  skivem  or  aplits,  roans,  and  fleshes,  tanned  and  dniRhcd,  3.5  per  cent. 

(3)  Kangaroo  leather,  tanned  or  tanned  and  linisiied,  or  imitation  thereof,  not 
obborwibe  specihed,  35  per  cent. 

(4)  Kid  leather,  or  jiuitation  thereof  for  shoes,  plain  or  glazed,  3.5  per  cent. 

(5)  Sheep,  lamb,  goat,  kid,  or  other  skins,,  tanned  and  nuished  into  kid  for  glove 
mannfacturing,  not  otherwise  specified,  20  per  cent. 

(6)  Seal-bkins  tanned  and  fiaishod  without  hair  or  fnr,  SO  per  cent. 

(7)  Chamois  skins  nufiniahed,  10  per  cent. 

(8)  Scrap  leather,  35  per  cent. 

(D)  Morocco,  sheep-skins,  fleshes,  or  shearlings  with  wool  not  excc'^ing  l^  inch's, 
er  other  skins  not  specified,  tanned  in  crust  but  not  colored  or  finished,  ]5  per  cent^ 

(10)  All  leather  cut  into  shoe-vamps,  hat-sweat«,  or  other  forms  suitable  for  use  ov 
conversion  into  manufactured  articles,  shall  be  classed  as  manufacturea  of  leather 
and  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

(11)  Manufactures  of  leather  or  of  which  leather  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  otherwise  specified,  50  per  cent. 

(12)  Hides,  raw  or  cured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  but  nnmanufactored,  ex- 
cerpt 8hee]><skin.«i  with  dutiable  wool  on,  free. 

(l;')  Hide  cuttings,  raw  or  without  hair,  and  all  other  glue  stock,  free. 
(14)  Sheep  shearlings  with  wool  not  exceeding  1^  inches  in  length,  not  tanned  or 
fiuished,  fi'ee. 
(If))  Auy  imitation  of  leather,  50  per  cent. 
(16)  All  finished  leather,  not  otherwiM  provided  for,  35  per  cent 
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CANADIAN  LUMBER 
BEPOKT  OF  COHSUL  HOTCHKISS,  OF  OTTAWA,  CAVASA. 

[Special  isane  Ho.  42,  Department  of  State.  August  31, 1888.)  * 

In  ^revioQS  annaal  reports  the  fact  has  been  stated  that  the  Ottawa 
district  was  a  manafacturiDg  and  not  an  agricultural  district.  The  ex- 
X)ortations  of  agricultural  products  are  merely  nominal,  deserving  x>f 
little  attention  through  thdr  insignificance. 

The  all-absorbing  industry  is  that  of  lumber,  which  is,  as  a  specialty, 
-  not  equaled  in  its  extent  and  value  at  any  other  point  in  the  Dominion. 
Such  being  the  situation,  my  report  will  be  confined  mainly  to  facts  and 
figures  which  are  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the  lumber  business, 
not  only  of  this  district,  but  of  the  locality  of  country  known  as  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  through  which,  by  means  of  the  Ottawa  Eiver,  this 
locality  is  drained  of  its  forest  products,  and  which  river  also  furnishes 
the  magnificent  power  to  operate  the  saws  which  reduce  the  logs  to 
shapely  lumber. 

The  business  of  the  past  year  has  moved  steadily  onward.  No  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  readily  marketing  the  output,  and  at 
prices  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  preceding  year.  All  desirable  lots, 
meaning  those  lots  especially  known  for  their  desirable  qualifications, 
eitfier  sawed  American  style,  viz,,  boards  and  plank,  or  English  style, 
3-itich  "  deal,"  were  principally  sold  before  any  of  the  season's  logs  were 
sawed.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  probably  50  per  cent,  of  all 
the  stock  which  will  be  sawed  at  Ottawa  and  vicinity  in  the  season  of 
1888  is  already  sold,  even  while  thertrees  are  yet  standing  in  the  forests. 
The  yearly  output  of  the  Ottawa  City  Lumber  Mills  will  approximate 
350,000,000  feet.  The  product  of  mills  tributary  to  Ottawa  and  its 
agency,  Grenville,  will  aggregate  250,000,000  feet,  making  600,000,000 
feet  for  the  Ottawa  Valley  district. 

These  aggregate  figures,  to  those  unacquainted  with  lumber  or  un- 
accustomcMi  to  lumber  figures,  will  appear  enormous;  but  when  I  say 
that  these  figures,  multiplied  by  three,  will  not  represent  the  full  sum 
of  the  yearly  requirements  of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
alone,  their  insignificance  will  be  apparent. 

A  raise  impression  too  generally  prevails  in  regard  to  the  importance 
and  the  influence  of  the  Americiui  lumber  markets  of  the  pine  lumber 
produced  in  Canada,  as  also  the  quantity  of  her  available  pine  and  the 
general  quality  thereof.  In  regard  to  the  production  of  sawed  pine 
lumber  of  a  quality  available  for  the  United  States  market,  and  suita- 
ble  for  the  demands  of  the  English  market,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
yearly  aggregate  will  not  exceed  1,000,000,000  feet.  This  quantity  must 
be  doubled  to  supply  Chicago,  and  is  but  a  fair  supply  for  the  little 
village  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  while  the  city  of  Buffalo  would  simply 
view  this  quantity  with  complacency  as  bidding  fair  for  her  one  year's 
necessities. ' 

This  quantity,  however,  must  ue  divided  between  thelTnited States  and 
England  with  other  foreign  markets,  while  Canada,  for  her  own  require- 
ments, must,  of  necessity,  reserve  a  portion.  As  it  is  with  the  United 
States  alone  I  have  to  deal  in  this  report,  I  have  made  great  jilorts  to  ob- 
tain reliable  figures,  both  in  feet  and  values,  of  the  trade  of  this  section 
with  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1887.   I  have  oarefolly  com- 
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piled  from  the  2,875  certificates  which  have  passed  thron^h  this  office  for 
theyeara  tableof  thequantityof  sawedlamber  with  otberforesfc  products 
and  the  values  thereof.  Throagh  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  consuls 
at  Prescott  and  Brockville,  I  am  also  enabled  to  give  the  amount  in  feet 
and  value  which  has  been  declared  through  these  consulates,  which, 
combined  with  Ottawa,  embrace  the  total  export*  of  forest  products  of 
the  Ottawa  Yalley.  In  my  judgment  the  quantity  indicated  by  the 
figures  is  a  reasonable  approximate  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  sawed 
pine  lumber  which  is  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  Statesi 

The  unprecedented  drought  of  the  past  year,  during  the  sawing  sea- 
son and  till  very  late  in  the  fall,  undoubtedly  curtailed  the  cutting 
capacities  of  the  mills  at  Ottawa,  specially  and  to  a  degree  that  of  all 
Uie  mills  located  on  the  Ottawa  River,  and  which  likewise  extended  to 
the  log  supply.  The  wluter  opened  with  a  shortage  of  lumber  on  the 
docks  for  drying,  estimated  to  be  fully  50,000,000  feet.  This  shortage 
will  be  shown  in  the  buiHuess  of  1888,  that  of  1887  being  merely  nom- 
inally affected  thereby. 

The  important  question  now  so  widely  agitating  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  of  free  lumber,  and  I  may  add  free  logs — for  free  lumber  to 
the  Canadian  should  mean  free  logs  to  the  American — is  one  on  which 
I  may  not  be  expected  to  venture  a  personal  opinion,  but  1  may  be 
permitted,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  lumberman  of  over  forty-five  years' 
aotive  experience  in  the  lumber  business  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  to  review  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  exist,  and  permit  others 
to  draw  such  conclusions  therefrom  as  may  enlighten  them  toward 
reaching  a  just  termination  of  a  complicated  question. 

I  think  I  am  warranted  in  presupposing  that  the  desired  object  to  be 
attained  in  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  lumber  is  an  anticipated  benefit 
to  the  American  consumer  at  large,  both  by  cheapening  the  market 
price  now,  as  well  as  tending  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  American 
forests  by  the  substitution  of  Canadian  lumber  and  logs — the  only  other 
country  which  has  white-pine  timber. 

Will  the  remission  of  the  $2  duty  have  the  desired  effect  f  I  think 
not,  and  will  give  my  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  no  appreciable 
benefit  will  transpire  to  the  American  consumer,  and  why  and  how  the 
advantage  will  accrue  to  the  Canadians.  The  control  of  the  prices  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States  is  certainly  and  absolutely  in  the  bands  of 
the  timber-owners  and  large  mill  men.  The  standing  timber  is  held 
in  large  bodies  by  heavy  capitalists  who,  owning  the  mills,  can  govern 
the  supply  of  manufactured  lumber,  and  this  element  of  first  control 
is  the  chief  factor  in  making  yearly  market  values,  it  being  influeoced 
only  by  the  probable  demand,  present  or  prospective. 

I  assert  that  in  the  making  of  prices  the  American  lumbermen  have 
never  been  controlled  or  scarcely  infiuenced  in  any  degree  by  the  com- 
petition of  Canadian  pine  lumber.  I  confine  my  remarks  to  pine  lum- 
ber, and  have  nothing  to  offer  in  respect  to  the  spruce  and  hemlock  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  Canada,  tributary  to  the  Eastern  States,  or  to  the 
lumber  of  the  northwest  provinces,  tributary  to  the  United  States  Ter- 
ritories and  far  Western  States ;  but  to  the  white-pine  sawed  lum- 
ber, the  produce  of  the  middle  part  of  ^he  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  lying  between  Montreal  on  the  east  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
west,  within  which  bounds  are  produced  the  only  quantities  of  white-pine 
lumber  worthy  of  any  consideration,  and  which  embraces  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  the  chief  outlet  of  this  immense  district  or  pine  belt  lying  north 
of  the  Ottawa  Biver« 
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The  fact  that  pme  trees  are  not  reproduced  enters  largely  into  the 
question  of  possibility  of  control  of  the  timber.  The  question  how,  as 
well  as  by  whom,  are  the  pine  forests  of  the  CTnited  States  and  Canada 
owned  and  controlled  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  future  of  prices  and 
of  the  possible  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  IJuited  States  Government  has  disposed  of 
its  timbered  possessions  is  well  understood,  and  that  individual  pnr- 
chasers  have  come  into  possession  of  them  in  fee  8im])le  at  a  fixed  price 
l^erabre;  that  having  thus  obtained  absolute  control  and  ownership 
they  can  and  do  manage  their  own  business  affairs  in  connection  there- 
with without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Grovemment  as  grantor,  such 
lands,  subsequent  to  purchase  by  individuals,  being  subject  only  to  local 
and  State  taxation.  The  timber  thereon  is  cut  at  will  or  left  standing, 
as  the  necessities  or  inclinations  of  the  owners  may  compel  or  induce. 

Turning  now  to  the  Canadian  timber  we  find  a  widely  different  prac- 
tice. The  forest  possessions  are  not  sold  by  the  governments  which  are 
the  owners.  The  lands  in  Quebec  are  controlled  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec,  while  those  in  Ontario  are  controlled  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  Ontario.  The  Dominion  Government  owns  aod 
controls  but  a  limited  area  in  the  northwest.  The  forest  possessions  are 
not  sold  in  fee  simple,  but  are  leased  for  a  term  of  one  year  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  regulations^  the  modus  of  doing  which  is  by  public 
auction.  Whenever  the  Qovernment  may  deem  it  judicious  or  oppor- 
tune to  dispose  of  certain  areas  of  timbered  lands  it  gives  public  notice 
of  the  time  and  place,  with  a  description  of  the  lands  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  privilege  of  leasing  is  put  up  for  the  highest  attainable  sum, 
which  sum  is  to  be  paid  simply  as  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  being  the 
lessee  of  the  lauds  offered,  under  conditions  of  lease  or  license,  which 
are  statutory  and  of  course  well  understood  by  the  bidders.  The  chief 
conditions  of  the  lease,  termed  a  <^  timber  license,"  are  that  the  lessee 
shall  (additional  to  the  first  ^' bonus"  paid),  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  pay 
into  the  crown  land  office  a  certain  sum  per  square  mile  (640  acres), 
which  sum  was  originally  $1;  then  it  was  advanced  to  $2,  and  is  now 
fixed  at  $3.  If  any  trees  have  been  cut  on  lands  covered  by  the  license, 
such  cutting  shall  be  duly  reported  under  oath,  and  crown  dues  paid 
therefor  according  to  the  tariff  schedule,  as  given  below. 
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Tariff  of  Umber  dues. 


OnUri<». 


Oak  and  walnat,  per  cabic  foot 

Maple,  elm,  ash,  and  tamarack,  per  onblo  foot 

Norway  and  white  pine,  birob,  oaM-wood,  cedar,  and  other  sqoare  timber,  per 

cable  foot 

Fine  eaw-loss,  including  calls,  each : 

Spruce  aaw-Io^R,  13^  feet  long,  each 

Hemlock  Baw-lozs,  18|  feet  long,  each 

Hard-wood  saw  logs  and  tamarack,  Toand 

Balsam  eaw-logs.  13^  feet  long,  each 

Pipe  staves,  perl.OuO 

West  India  staves 

Cord-wood,  hard,  per  cord  of  128  feet 

Covd-wood,  soft,  per  cord  of  128  feet 

Cedar  rails,  10  to  12  feet  long,  per  100 

Cedar  pickets,  per  100 -. 

Cedar  or  pine  shingles,  short,  per  1,000 

Cedar  or  pine  shingles,  long,  per  1.000 

Cedar  telegraiih  poles,  each «. 

Cedarfence-posts,  per  foot  in  length 

Cedar  hop<poles,  per  100 

RailH,utbor  than  cedar,  per  100 i 

tickets,  other  than  cedar,  per  100 , 

Railway  tiee,  any  timber,  each 

Hemlock  lath- wood. 'per  cord 

Hemlock  bark,  per  cord 

Birch  sticks.  28  fe(a  long,  each 

Knees,  according  to  size,  each 

Futtocka.  according  to  size,  each 

Cedar  for  aliinglea,  per  cord • 

Pine  for  sbiugleM,  per  cord 

Boom  timber,  ronud,  spruce,  per  linear  foot 

Boom  timber,  pine  or  tamarack,  per  linear  foot 

Small  round  spmceapars,nnder  10  feet,  per  linear  foot 

Bb*ch,  per  cord  of  128  feet . 


#0.08 
.02 


.10 
.10 
.25 
.10 
7.09 

2.2H 
.20 

.12 
.01 
.01 
Ml 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

(t> 

.01 
.30 
«) 

(t) 
.10 


*  $1  per  100  feot.        t  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
.  quarter  cents  per  cable  foot. 


One  cent  per  onbio  foot.        (  One  tad  on^ 


AddiWrnal  export  Dominion  euetome  tariff. 

Pine  and  Norway  saw-logs,  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure fSiOO 

Sprnce  and  hemlock  saw-loes,  per  1,000  feet,  board  measnre 1.00 

Sningle-bolts,  per  cord  of  128  feet 1.50 

By  tbe  character  and  sam  of  the  aonual  land  dues  ($300)  and  the  nat- 
ure and  amount  to  be  paid  as  timber  dues  (per  tariff),  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  lessee  will  be  had,  while  the  lessor,  the  Grov- 
ernment,  it  will  be  also  observed,  continues  its  sole  control  over  the 
timber.  The  only  rights  which  the  lessee  possesses  is  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber on  his  licensed  lands  and  annually  pay  the  Government  its  de- 
mands, and  when  promptly  paid  the  continued  right  to  renew  the 
license  yearly. 

It  is  likewise  the  right  of  the  Government  to  change  the  terms  and 
conditions  at  will,  taking  effect  after  the  1st  of  May  of  the  following 
year.  I  will  refer  to  the  last  order  making  such  changes,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  absolute  is  the  Government  control  and  their  disposi- 
tion in  the  premises. 

pubuo  notice. 

Depabtmext  of  Crown  Lands, 

Toronto,  April  29,  1887. 
Poblic  notice  is  hereby  given  that,  by  order  in  conncil  of  27th  instant,  the  rate  of 
ground-rent  on  timber  limits  or  berths  is  increased  from  $2  to  $3  per  square  mile  per 
annum;  and  the  dues  on  square  and  waving  pine  timber  are  increased  from  1^^  Xa}  :2 
cents  per  cubic  foot;  and  the  dues  on  pine  eaw-logs  are  increased  from  75  cents  to  1)1 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 
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The  inoreaeed  groand-reot  to  be  payable  on  lieeiiBea  to  oat  timber  granted  or  re- 
newed on  and  aftor  the  first  day  of  Mav,  1887,  and  the  increased  dues  on  pine  timber 
and  pine  saw-lo^  to  be  payable  on  snch  pine  timber  and  saw-logs  as  may  be  ont  af- 
ter the  date  last  above  mentioned. 

F.  B.  Pardbe, 

Commissioner, 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  order 'is  dated  April  29,  to  take  effect 
May  1,  and  that  without  any  prior  notification  of  intention  being  given. 
This  order  means  an  additional  tax  upon  limit  holders  varying  in  its 
eifects  upon  lice/ises  according  to  their  holdings,  but  in  sums  ranging 
approximately  from  $1,000  to  $80,000  individually  on  the  annual  dues 
to  be  paid  on  the  lands,  in  addition  to  which  comes  the  further  advance 
on  the  timber  cut. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  describing  the  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, for  to  my  mind  they  are  the  key  by  which  the  situation  and  effect 
may  be  safely  prejudged  in  case  free  lumber  becomes  a  reality. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  American  manufacturer  controls  the  mak- 
ing of  prices.  In  doing  this  he  is  not  influenced  by  the  Canadian  sup- 
ply in  any  degree.  If  the  duty  of  $2  is  removed  it  will  not  affect  the 
American  price,  because  it  has  never  been  a  factor  and  will  still  be  un- 
felt.  No  lower  price  will  prevail  in  the  United  States  than  heretofore, 
and  no  different  net  results  will  be  experienced  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Canadian,  on  the  contrary,  will  lay  his  lumber  down  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  at  $2  less  per  thousand,  and  will  obtain  for  it  the  same  as 
the  American  does,  so  that  the  net  result  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
will  be  a  clear  gain  of  the  $2  which  the  Americaii  Government  has  re- 
mitted. This  additional  net  result  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will, 
however,  be  of  very  brief  duration. 

Having  shown  how  the  governments  in  Canada  continue  their  con- 
trol of  the  timber  land  and  their  disposition  to  tax  them  to  the  utmost, 
I  am  confident  that  not  a  May  pay-day  will  pass  before  a  public  notice 
will  issue  in  effect  that  a  further  increase  in  annual  and  timber  dues 
has  l>een  made  an  order  in  council,  in  sums  sufficient  to  absorb  the  $2 
per  thousand  into  the  provincial  treasuries. 

Some  may  question  the  light  treatment  which  I  give  the  production 
of  Canada  lumber  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  I  believe  the 
statement  to  be  sound  and  reliable  that  the  Canadian  sawed  pine  lum- 
ber sent  to  the  United  States  for  consumption  is  not  sufficient  in  vol- 
ume to  affect  prices  by  being  a  factor  in  any  degree. 

The  following  table,  showing  in  feet  and  value  the  declared  exports 
of  sawed  lumber  and.  value  only  of  other  forest  products  for  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  December  31, 1887,  will  be  proof  positive  to  experi- 
enced lumber-men  of  the  soundness  of  my  conclusions.  This  table 
embraces  the  declared  exports  of  pine  at  the  ports  of  Ottawa,  Gren- 
ville,  Brockville,  and  Presoott,  and  is  a  fully  reliable  statement  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  section. 


LoostloB. 

Foroonsomp- 
tion. 

Value. 

Inbondlbr 
fixpori. 

Valne. 

Value  all 
other  wood 
prodaota. 

Ottawa 

,       Feet. 
'  150,190,285 

80.a»&,330 
9, 497,868 

36,747,472 

$2,017,048.47 
263,803.21 
116,513.23 
429,679.64 

33.608»848 

1610.706.71 

$156,480.36 
30,465.84 
4.191.60 
33.161.04 

OraoTllle.., 

Pnwoott 

BrockvUIe 

Totsl 

227.130,959 

2,827,234.55 

88.608,848 

«ia706.71 

228,208.74 
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The  following  shows  the  esports  fhmi'Oaiiada  (Mstems  retunia)  of 
pine  boards  and  plank  from  all  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  tihe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30: 


reel. 


Valne. 


1884 
1P85 
1886 
1887 


507.268^000 
M2^M^O00 
014,085,000 
608,804.000 


|7.050,«08 
0^006.»4« 
i,85a.«Zt 

^aoo.023 


The  following  shows  the  export  of  pine  saw-logs  to  the  United  States 
in  the  following  years: 


VmL 

Talne. 

1884 

074,000 
880,000 

A8oa.ooo 

1.800.000 

98,012 
XV>0 

1885 -...^ 

1886 : - - 

OOLOd 

18»7 

34,452 

By  comparing  the  qnantities  shown  in  the  fivst  table  (being  the 
amonnt  exported  from  the  Ottawa  Valley)  with  the  amoant  shipped 
annually  from  all  of  Canada,  it  will  be  Ibnnd  that  the  first  bears  a 
percentage  to  the  total  exported  in  1887  of  50  per  cent.,  showing  the 
important  position  which  the  Ottawa  di^riot  holds  m  this  industry. 

The  second  table  will  show  also  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that 
the  volume  of  pine  lamber  exported  to  the  United  States  fh>m  Canada  is 
too  insignificant  to  have  any  influence  in  the  making  of  prices  in  the 
United  States.  The  figures  show  that  tf  all  the  lan^r  sent  into  the 
Unite<i  States  from  Canada  was  placed  in  the  Chicago  market  it  would 
supply  but  one  quarter  of  the  requirements  of  that  market  alone,  and 
but  one-half  of  the  quantity  handled  in  eHher  Tonawanda  or  Buflblo. 

Kegarding  the  few  iogs^hown  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States, 
they  are  of  no  account  whatever,  nor  do  I  beflteve  that  if  *^free  lambear" 
were  to  prevail  that  any  appreoiable  increase  of  l<pg  exports  wonld  be 
seen,  for  the  logs  wonld,  to  a  large  extent,  be  mannfku^nred  into  lamber 
at  the  place  of  growth,  or  approximately  so,  as  long  as  the  Ittmber  was 
admitted  free.  This  coarse  presents  very  many  palpable  advantages 
as  against  the  expense  of  the  transfer  of  the  mill. 

A  few  mill-owners  on  the  shores  tic  adjaomt  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  having  ezhaasted  t^ir  available  timbw, 
would  malce  a  few  spasmodic  attempts  to  import  logs  ftom  Camada,  bot 
a  very  brief  attempt  to  handle  logs  adross  the  lakes  woald  develop  the 
superiority  of  the  location  nearer  the  timber.  In  addition  to  this,  by 
operating  their  mills  in  Canada  they  would  find  the  English  markets 
open  to  them,  for  it  is  in  Canada  that  the  English  buyer  of  pine  lumber 
always  has  and  undoubtedly  will  -eontiTiae  to  look  for  his  stock.  This 
advantage  to  the  manufacturer  is  one  which  will  not  be  lost  or  disregard- 
ed, for  the  English  market  requires  from  Canada  pine  lumber  (mainly  cat 
into  ^^deal'')  in  volume  about  half  as  large  as  iasold  to  the  States. 

The  English  demand  also  is  gradually  changing  in  the  character  of 
its  requirements  of  ^^  deals,"  sawed  boards,  and  plank. 

That  the  character  and  volume  of  the  English  trade  demand  for  sawed 
pine  lumber  from  Canada  may  be  properly  appreciated,  and  that  of  its 
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relative  importance  to  tbe  Canadian  as  compared  to  his  trade  with  the 
United  States,  I  append  a  statement  of  the  exports  to  Great  liri  tain  for 
the  same  years  which  I  have  heretofore  gi\'en  for  that  to  the  United 
States.  This  comparison  shows  that  fully  double  the  quantity  is  sent 
into  the  United  States  market  in  feet  over  that  sent  into  the  English 
market)  but  as  that  sawed  for  the  English  is  90  per  cent.  *^  deals,"  sawed 
3  inches  thick,  and  is  now  accepted  down  in  quality  to  a  grade  made 
from  quite '' common  stock,"  the  greater  advantage  to  the  manufacturer 
lies  in  catering  to  the  English  requirements. 


Pine  boardSf  plank9,  and  **  deals  ^'  exported  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  the  following 
years,    {Canadian  statistics,) 


Description. 

1884. 

1885L 

1886. 

1887. 

QuMiti- 

ties. 

Value. 

Qaanti- 
ties. 

Value. 

Quanti- 
tiea. 

Value. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Value. 

Plank  ftDdboftrdH.. 
De«l« 

Fest 

24,484,000 
700,766,000 

1297,786 
7, 610, 813 

Feet. 
1ft.  156^  006 
198,303,250 

$261,070 
2, 079, 270 

FeeU 

12,673,000 

205. 326, 000 

$155,221 
A  944, 230 

Feet 
17,016,000  $241,800 
207. 861, 600  3, 146,  l<a 

TOUI 

726,260.000 

7,008,609J217.648,250 

2,930.840 

217,999,000 

3,099.451 

224,877.500 

3.889.521 

The  abnormal  exports  of  the  year  1884  will  be  specially  observed, 
bat  can  not  be  explained. 

This  subject  is  a  prolific  one,  and  very  many  points  of  interest  and  of 
commercial  value  could  be  entered  into  in  connection  therewith,  but  to 
do  thi»  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  allotted  to  this  character  of 
consular  reports.  If,  however,  from  the  statements,  conclusions,  and 
statistics  given  I  have  in  any  degree  assisted  toward  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  free  lumber  problem,  the  purpose  in  view  will  have 
been  attained. 

Thos.  H.  Hotoheiss, 
OaiuuL 

Ottawa,  Februa/ry  2, 1888. 
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WOOL. 

Saturday,  January  11, 1889. 

Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  delegates  from  the  National  Wool  Orowers^  Con- 

vention. 

The  following-Darned  gentlemen  were  -  present :  Hon.  Wm.  Law> 
rence,  of  Ohio,  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association;  Col.  W.  L, 
Black,  of  Texas,  Texas  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Hon.  Davis  Cos- 
sit,  of  New  York,  president  New  York  Wool  Growers'  Association; 
Hon.  E.  W.  Peet,  of  Vermont,  president  Vermont  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  of  Missouri,  president  Missouri 
Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Hon.  John  McDowell,  of  Pennsylvania, 
president  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers'  Association;  Hon.  A.  E. 
8prague,  of  Ohio,  secretary  United  States  Register  Association ;  Hon. 
H.  Hutchinson,  of  Wisconsin,  president  Wisconsin  Wool  Growers' 
Association;  Hon.  David  Harpster,  of  Ohio,  president  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Association;  Albert  Chapman,  esq.,  of  Vermont,  secretary 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association;  J.  H.  ^irkpatriok,  of  California, 
secretary  California  State  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

REMARKS  OF  HOH.  WILLIAM  LAWREHCE,  OF  OHIO, 

Chairman  of  a  oommitiee  of  the  National  Wool  Growert?  Convention, 

Senator  MoBBiLL.  Mr.  Lawrence,  perhaps  you  might  as  well  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee :  For  the  last  three  days  the  delegates  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Wool  Growers  have  been  in  convention  in  this  city,  and  they 
have  formulated  a  schedule  of  wool  duties,  which  they  hope  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  ^hey  have 
ii-^pointed  a  committee  of  the  convention  to  present  that  schedule  to  the 
Finance  Committed.  But  after  consultation  they  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient, before  presenting  the  schedule,  to  confer  with  the  manQfac^ 
urers,  in  the  hope  that  a  schedule  can  be  agreed  upon  that  will  be  mu- 
tually satisfactory  to  all. 

Mr.  Delano,  the  president  pf  the  National  Wool  Growers' Association, 
is  in  telegraphic  correspondence  with  the  manufacturers  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  propose ^to  hold  a  meeting  on  Monday  next  to  arrange  de- 
tails by  which  they  can  be  represented  before  thiscommittee;  and,  if  it 
be  agreeable  ta  this  Finance  Committee  to  give  us  a  hearing,  say  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next,  it  would  be  very  much  preferable'  to  a 
hearing  now. 

We  have  formulated  a  schedule  of  duties  which  we  will  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  incorporate  in  the  Senate  substitute  for  the  House  tariff  bill, 
but  if  the  plan  I  have  suggested  meets  with  the  favor  of  the  committee, 
we  prefer  to  delay  its  presentation  until  we  can  have  a  conference  with 
the  wool  manufacturers. 

Senator  Mobbill.   It  will  be  for  the  subcommittee  to  sa^. 
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Senator  Aldrich.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  go  on  with  the  bill  in 
the  Beuate. 

Senator  Sherman.  It  will  be  pretty  difficult  to  dela.>%  because  by 
unanimous  consent  in  the  Senate  we  have  agreed  to  close  the  debate  on 
the  22d,  and  then  the  whole  of  this  business  will  end,  so  far  as  this  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  can  confer  with  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants when  they  come. 

*  Senator  Sherman.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  explanations,  because 
anything  that  is  done  will  have  to  be  done  uoj;  later  than  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Lawrbnck.  We  will  not  ask  delay  beyond  Wednesday.  When 
will  the  woolen  schedule  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Aldrich.  On  Monday  next,  we  expect. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  think  we  had  better  go  on. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  can  afterwards  make  any  change  in  the  sched- 
ule that  we  shall  agree  upon. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  had  better  go  on,  Judge  Lawrence,  and  make 
your  statement,  and  then  you  can  give  us  the  schedule  that  you  pro- 
pose. With  your  statement  give  us  your  grounds  and  the  arguments 
that  induce  you  to  propose  these  amendments. 

,Mr.  Lawrence.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  but  few  wool- 
growers  in  the  United  States  who  are  taking  any  special  interest  in 
this  wool  tariff.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Senate  would  finally  act  about  the  20th  or  21st  of  this  month  on 
the  tariff  bill,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  the  president  of  the  National  Wool- 
Growers'  Association  (Mr.  Delano)  issued  a  call  for  a  delegate  conven- 
tion of  wool-growers,  and  it  was  impossible  that  this  call  should  reach 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  that,  there  are  thirteen 
States  and  Territories  represented  in  the  convention  which  commenced 
in  this  city  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  and  which  has  been  in  session 
for  the  past  three  days. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  if  the  call  could  have  reached  all  parts  of  the 
country  there* would  have  been  a  great  many  more  delegates  here. 
These  delegates,  however,  represent  the  leading  wool-growers'  organi- 
zations of  the  country,  and  they  come  from  the  States  of  Oalifornia, 
Idaho,  Missouri.  Nevada,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  West  Virginia;  from  the  National 
Grange,  the  hea^  of  which  is  here;  from  the  National  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association,  the  United  States  Sheep  Registers'  Association,  the  Ver- 
mont Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  and  other  organized  associa- 
tions of  wool-growers.  They  are  herd  to  ask  that  the  wool  industry 
shall  havd  as  good  protection  as  is  accorded  to  any  other  industry  of 
similar  importance.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  opposing 
political  theories  with  the  general  question  of  protection,  but  we  assume 
^hat  the  recent  election  has  settled  the  policy,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  in  favor  of  the  general  policy  of  protection. 

The  wool  industry,  in  the  political  contest  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  was  not  left  to  a  general  declaration,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  other  industries  or  the  country,  but  it  was  specifically  pointed  out 
for  s[)eclal  favor;  and  it  was  said  in  the  Chicago  platform,  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  country,  as  we  suppose,  that  the  wool  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  ^' full  and  adequate  protection."  Those  are  the 
words.  What  is  that  ^*  full  and  adequate  protection!"  It  is  that  pro- 
tection, as  we  conceive,  which  will  give  to  the  wool-growers  the  An^er* 
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ican  market  for  their  products  as  fully  as  other  duties  give  the  American 
market  to  the  products  of  other  iudustries.  For  instance,  the  wool- 
growers  suppose  they  have  a  right  to  ask  as  much  protection  of  Con- 
gress as  is  given  to  wool  manufacturers,  and  one  that  will  give  them 
the  American  markets  as  fully  for  their  products  as  the  tariff  on  woolen 
goods  gives  to  wool  manufacturers  the  American  markets  for  their 
products. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  if  the  worsted  clanse  of  the  present 
tariff  law  were  corrected,  and  some  changes  were  made  which  would 
prevent  frauds  upon  the-revenue,  that  would  give  to  the  wool-growers 
all  the  protection  they  need.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  The  worsted 
clanse  of  the  present  tariff  law  is  undoubtedly  a  discrimination  against 
the  worsted  manufacturers,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  total 
amount  of  wool  imported  last  year  in  all  worsted  goods  amounted  to  at 
most  only  about  28,000,000  pounds,  and  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
amount  of  the  wool  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  So 
that  a  correction  of  that  clause,  if  it  operated  ro  exclude  worsted  goods 
entirely,  would  only  include  the  American  market  by  about  28,0W,000 
)>onnds. 

We  consume  in  the  United  States  annually  about  600,000,000  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool.  Of  that  wool  we  produced  in  .the  United  States 
last  year  about  265.000,000  pounds;  tv»e  imports  of  clothing  and  comb- 
ing wool  were  32,000,000  pounds.  There  was  imported  about  50,000,000 
ponnds  of  unwashed  wool.  The  imported  carpet  wool  was  81,000,000 
pounds,  equal  to  at  least  100,000,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  while 
the  imported  wool  and  worsted  goods  amounted  in  importations  to 
44,902,000  pounds,  and  that  required  for  their  protection,  in  foreign 
wools,  at  least  149,000,000  pounds ;  making  a  total  of  564,000,000  pounds, 
in  round  numbers. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  protection  afforded  to  wool  is 
such  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the  wool  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  protection 
afforded  to  the  wool-manufacturing  industries,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Take  the  article  of  carpets.  Under  the  present  tariff  of  12  cents  per 
square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  imports  for  1887  of  treble 
ingrain  carpet  were  only  25,437  square  yards,  valued  at  $19,332 ;  of  two- 
lily,  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  only  74,262 
square  yards,  valued  at  $40,416.  The  total  value  of  all  carpets  im- 
ported was  only  $1,472,655,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  most  expensive 
classes. 

In  the  year  1880  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  was  so  protected 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  woolen  manufactures  in  that  fiscal  year 
amounted  at  wholesale  prices  to  but  $303,000,000,  of  which  $267,000,000 
were  domestic  and  $16,000,000  foreign  production. 

The  average  consumption  per  capita  in  1880  was  about  $6,  of  which 
$5.30,  or  88.3  per.cent,,  was  domestic,  and  only  70  cents,  or  11.7  per  cent., 
foreign  production. 

The  thing  of  which  we  complain  is  that  the  wool-growing  industry 
does  not  receive  that  "full  and  adequate  protection,''  by  a  very  large 
amount,  which  is  accorded  to  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  Un- 
derstand, we  are  not  complaining  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  wool- 
manutacturing  industry;  we  are  in  favor  of  it;  and  personally  I  am  in 
favor  of  such  protection  as  will  shut  out  from  the  United  States  every 
yard  of  goods  and  every  article  which  can  as  well  be  made  in  this 
country  and  with  as  little  labor  here  as  anywhere  else. 
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What  we  ask^  then,  is  the  falfillment  of  that  pledge  which  was  made 
by  the  Chicago  platform. 

'  Senator  Mobbili..  You  make  your  statement  as  to  the  year  1880  f 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Yes. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Why  do  yon  not  make  it  for  the  time  since! 

Mr.  Lawbemge.  Because  I  have  not  the  official  statistics.  But  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  home  production  of  manufactured  goods 
furnishes  a  larger  percentage  upon  the  consumption  in  the  year  1888 
tlian  it  did  in  the  year  1880.  The  fact  is  that  the  duty  upon  carpets  is 
almost  prohibitory ;  upon  the  lower  grades  of  carpets  it  is  so  nearly  so 
that  we  say  it  is  absolutely  prohibitory. 

Hi'nator  Aldbich.  You  say  that  you  think  the  American  manufact- 
urers hud  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  American  market  in  18801 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  had  more  thah  88  per  cent. 

Senator  Aidbioh.  And  still  you  say  that  only  half  of  the  wool  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  was  produced  here  ? 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Less  than  half  of  the  wool  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was  produced  here.  i 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  can  make  those  two 
statements  harmonize. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  '^he  residue  of  wool  which  went  into  manufactjired 
goods  was  imported  from  abroad. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  manufacturers  could 
have  had  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  home  market. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  estimated  the  a  mount*  at  88  per  cent.;  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  have  official  figures  for  it.  I  can  give  the  figures 
officially  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  snid  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  has  been  any  material  increase  since  then  in  the  imports  of  foreign 
goods,  except  in  the  importation  of  worsted  goods,  by  reasqn  of  a 
ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  importations  of  woolen  goods  and  worsted 
goods  last  year  amounted  to  about  $44,000,000. 

Senator  Aldbich.  About  $49,000,000. 

Mr.  Li  WBENCE.  In  1880  the  imports  were  $36,000,000. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  an  increase  from  $36,000,000  to  $49,000,000. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations  of 
$13,000,000. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  importa- 
tions of  combing  and  clothing  wools  in  that  time  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  have  the  statistics  of  importations  of  combing  and 
clothing  wools,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  the  amount  of  exportations  deducte4  in 
any  of  these  computations  ? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Of  wool,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  can  give  yon  the  official  figures  on  that  subject.' 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  not  material  for  you  to  make  search  for  them ; 
I  did  not  know  but  you  had  them  at  hand. 

Senator  Allison.  Yon  mean  exjiorts  of  wool  t 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  There  were  about  16,000,000  pounds  of  wool  im- 
ported. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  net  imports  were  about  16,000,000  to  18,000,- 
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000  pounds,  and  I  think  on  the  avera^re  the  clothing  and  combing  wools 
were  about  150,000,000  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Habpsteb.  That  is  more  than  we  raised. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Combing  and  clothing  wool. 

Mr.  Habpster.  Altogether,  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  net  importations  were  about  IG^OOO^OOO 
pounds  of  combing  and  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  can  supply  this  information  to  the  reporter 
afterwards. 

Senator  Allison.  We  have  all  those  figures. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  has  declined  about  10,000,000,  whereas  if 
the  increase  had  gone  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  going  prior  to  the 
act  of  1867,  the  increase  should  have  been  at  least  15,000,000  of  sheep ; 
making  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  which  we  otherwise  would 
have  had  of  at  least  25,000,000  sheep.  We  ought  to  have,  to  supply 
the  American  wants,  at  least  100,000,000  sheep.  This  shows  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1883  has  been  totally  inadequate  to 
furnish  to  t  le  wool-growers  the  market  for  their  product  as  ftilly  as  the 
duty  on  manufactured  woolen  goods,  and  worsted  goods  furnishes  the 
market  to  the  Aniericau  manufacturers. 

The  act  of  1883  was  not  as  protective  as  the  act  of  1867,  not  only  be- 
cause the  duties  were  rednc.  d,  but  because,  by  the  general  decline  in 
the  price  of  wool,  the  duty  became  less  protective  for  the  time  being 
than  the  act  of  1867  was  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

Senator  Morbill.  How  could  that  be  when  it  was  entirely  specific  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  But  if  foreign  wools  have  gone  down  in  price  much 
below  what  they  were,  the  manufacturers  can  still  pay  the  duty  and  im- 
port their  wools  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  not  produce  them.  That  is 
how. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  in  January  and  February  last  col- 
lected the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  production  of  wool  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  shown  in  that  collection  that  the  prices 
that  wore  then  paid  for  wool  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  producing  the 
wool,  in  other  words,  under  conditions  as  they  then  existed,  if  they 
were  to  continue,  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  must  practi- 
cally be  abandoned.  It  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  our  experience, 
by  the  fact  that  our  flocks  have  decreased  in  number  when  they  should 
have  increased,  and  by  the  low  prices  of  wool,  that,  under  present 
conditions  and  without^  a  maierial  advance  in  the  duty  of  foreign  wool, 
the  w  ool  industry  of  the  United  States  must  be  practically  abandoned. 
We  are  here  to  ask  that  we  shall  have  such  advance  as  will  save  this 
industry  from  destruction.  We  have  formulated,  as  I  have  said,  a 
schedule  of  duties,  which  we  ask  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  recommend  to  the  Senate. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  not  formulated  this  upon  the  idea  that  we 
would  ask  tor  more  than  we  expected  to  receive,  to  ask  for  much  and 
receive  something  less  by  way  of  compromise.  We  have  formulated 
this  with  the  hope  that  we  will  receive  all  that  we  have  asked.'  W^e 
have  not  asked  lor  more  than  the  11  cents  per  pound  proposed  by  the 
Senate  substitute  upon  unwashed  clothing  wools.  While  we  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  such  a  rate  as  we  ought  to  have,  as  the  industry 
deserves,  yet,  iu  view  of  the  fact  of  so  many  coiiflicting  interests,  we 
are  not  here  to  ask  that  that  rate  shall  be  increased. 

Wool  is  divided  into  three  clashes — clothing,  combing,  and  carpet 
wools.    The  Senate  substitute  for  the  House  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty 
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of  11  cents  A  pound  on  unwashed  clothing  wools.  We  do  not  propose 
any  increase  upon  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Senate  substitute  upon 
washed  and  scoured  clothing  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  is  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  first  class.  We  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  in- 
crease on  the  duty  in  unwashed  combing  wool,  which  is  fix6d  by  the 
Senate  substitute  at  11  cents  a  pound*  But  we  do  ask,  as  to  that,  that 
there  shall  be  a  higher  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  washtMl  combing  wool 
than  is  imposed  on  the  unwashed  combing  wool,  and  we  have  asked 
that  the  duty  be  fixed  upon  washe<l  combing  wool  at  5  cent«  a' pound  in 
addition  to  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subject  if  they  wer^  im- 
ported unwashed.  Tbat  is  achange  of  the  present  law,  and  it  is  a  change 
of  the  Senate  substitute  as  you  have  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Bight  there,  will  you  please  tell  us  the  reason  for 
that  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  class  wools,  why  the  duty 
should  be  doubled  in  one  case,  and  why,  in  the  other  cases,  it  should  not 
be  increased! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  was  done.  The  act  of 
1867  imposed  double  duty  upon  washed  clothing  wool,  and  treble  duty 
upon  all  scoured  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  is  the 'law  now. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  imposed  but  one  rate  of  duty  upon  combing 
wool,  whether  washed  or  unwashed,  and,  as  I  have  said,  imposed  a 
treble  duty  up<5n  scoured.  It  imposed  but  one  duty  on  cari)et  wool, 
washed  or  unwashed,  but  imposed  treble  duty  on  scoured  wool.  The 
reason  why  at  that  time  there  was  no  increase  of  duty  put  upon  washed 
combing  wool  was  that  at  that  time  combing  wool  was  not  mauufiictured 
in  this  country, into  goods  for  men's  wear;  it  was  manufactured  into 
dresses  and  goods  of  that  sort,  and  its  importation  did  not  compete  with 
clothing  wools.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  distinction.  Besides  that, 
at  that  time,  according  to  the  information  I  have,  combing  wools,  in 
fiict,  were  not  imported  washed,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  they 
would  be  imported  washed. 

Senator  At.tjson.  Relatively  very  few  combing  wools  are  imported 
now. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  true,  and  the  reason  why  there  are  not 
more  combing  wools  imported  now  is  in  consequence  of  the  recent  rul- 
ing of  the  Treasury  Department  discriminating  against  worsted  goods, 
and  wool,  instead  of  coming  in  as  such,  comes  in  now  in  the  form  of 
woolen  goods.  But  when  you  correct  that  ruling  the  result  will  be 
that  yon  will  have  combing  wool,  washed,  to  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  the  unwashed. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  fabrics  that  are  called  worsted  goods  would 
be  manufactured  from  wools  designated  as  combing  wools  in  the  tariff 
schedule  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  How  is  that! 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  manufactures  of  worsted  goods  could  be 
made  from  wools  which  are  designated  as  combing  wools  in  the  tariff 
schedule  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  are  classified  as  clothing  wools  under  the  act 
of  1867  and  1883  can  now  be  designated  as  combing  wools,  and  they 
can  be  made  into  worsted  goods,  that  is,  into  ladies'  dress  goods,  and 
into  worsted  cloths,  etc. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  yon.    Take  the 
•  worsted  manufacturers  of  th^  country,  what  percentage  of  combing 
wools  do  they  use  now,  or  could  they  use  under  any  circumstances, 
making  the  same  class  of  goods  f 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  The  amount  of  combinp:  wool  that  they  woald  nse 
woold  depend  upon  the  demand  for  worsted  goods.  ^ 

Senator  ^ldrich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  nse  any  of  these 
that  are  called 

Mr.  Lawbenob.  I  mean  to  say  that  worsted  cloths  for  men's  wear  are 
now  being  made  and  worn  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understand  that,  but  are  they  made  of  combing 
wools! 

Mr.  Lawbenob.  They  are  made  of  both  kinds. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  they  made  of  combing  wools  to  any  extent, 
do  you  understand  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  combing  wools  are  the  better  wools. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  venture  to  say  that  ninety-nine  one-hundredths 
of  them  are  merino  wools. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  that  iK>int,  Mr. 
•  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed,  long  comlnng  wools 
were  not  mannfaetured  into  men's  clothing  goods  at  all ;  men's  clothing 
goods  were  made  exclusively  of  merino  wool  or  the  common  lower  grades 
of  wool.  The  long  wools  were  manufactured  into  ladies'  dress  goods 
and  goods  of  that  sort.  But  now,  with  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
worsted  cloths  of  wool  for  men's  wear  are  manufactured  as  well  from 
merino  wool  as  from  combing  wool.  If  this  discrimination  is  made,  per- 
mitting combing  wool  to  come  in  unwashed  at  the  samerate  as  washed, 
it  will  promote  the  growth  in  foreign  countries  of  the  long  combing 
wools  and  their  importation  into  the  United  States  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
and  thus  drive  out  to  a  large  extent  the  clothing  wools  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  judge  of  the  bill  by  the  effect  it  will  have,  and  if  this 
discrimination  be  continued  in  favor  of  combing  wools,  the  result  will 
be  that  you  will  thereby  encourage  the  growth  of  combing  wools  in  for- 
eign countries  expressly  for  the  American  market,  because  they  can 
come  in  at  a  much  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  clothing  wools. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  I  wished  to  impress  upon  you  was  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  wools  that  are  now  made  into  worsted  goods  in  this 
country  are  wools  grown  u]K)n  sheep  containing  merino  blood  or  what 
are  known  as  clothing  wools,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  so,  it  makes 
no  difference  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  point  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  is  that  if  yon 
continue  this  discrimination,  the  result  will  be  that  foreign  countries  will 
grow  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  they  now  do  the  long  combing  wools 
for  the  American  market,  because  they  can  come  in  at  a  much  less  rate 
of  duty  than  the  clothing  wools. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  do  they  use  them  fort 

Mr.  Lawbence.  For  the  manufacture  of  just  such  articles  as  this  gen- 
tleman's coat,  for  worsted  for  men's  wear.  That  is  what  they  can  use  it 
for,  and  that  is  what  they  do  use  it  for. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  they  do,  and  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  My  information  is  that  that  can  be  done. 

Senator  Mobbill.  As  we  have  but  a  very  short  time  at  our  disposal 
this  morning  we  will  listen  to  Judge  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  combing  wools  is, 
in  fact,  less  protective  than  a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  clothing 
wool.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  long  conibing  wools  shrink  much 
less  in  scouring  than  our  clothing  wools.  As  a  matter  of  fnct,  the  duty 
of  11  cents  a  pound  on  unwashed  combing  wool  is  at  the  most  not  more 
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than  the  equivalent  of  7  cents  a  pound  on  unwashed  clothinjr  wool. 
That  is  jast  about  what  it  is.  It  shrinks  so  much  less,  that  really,  while 
it  is  nominally  11  cents  a  pound,  yei,  as  compared  with  our  wool  and 
other  clothing  wool  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  7  cents  on  nn  washed  wool.  Kow,  we  have  proposed 
in  oar  schedule  that  when  combing  wools  come  in  washed  they  shall 
pay  an  additional  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Voorhees.  There  is  class  2  ;  the  first  item  is  combing  wool, 
valued  at  30  cents  a  pound  or  less.  In  the  Senate  bill  they  propose  to 
put  1 1  cents  dnty  upon  it    Do  you  propose  to  put  5  cents  more  upon  it  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  we  propose  to  leave  it  at  11  cents,  but  when 
it  comes  in  washed,  so  that  it  shrinks  much  less,  we  propose 

Senator  Sherman.  Look  at  the  bill. 

Senator  Voorhees.  It  is  just  the  same  here. 

SeuHtor  Aldrich.  The  etfei^t  would  be  to  make  it  16  cents  a  pound 
on  washed  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  because  the  duty  on  washed  clothing  wool  is 
22  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Voorhees.  The  classification  does  not  say  whether  it  is 
washed  or  unwashed. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  the  effect.  I  hope  yon  will  get  the  idea. 
Under  the  bill,  as  you  now  have  it,  washed  clothing  wool  pays  a  duty 
of  22  cents  a  pound,  and  under  the  bill,  as  jon  now  have  it,  washed 
combing  wool  pays  a  dnty  of  11  cents  a  pound,  which  is  in  fact  only 
the  equivalent  of  about  7  cents  on  unwashed  wool.  We  propose  to  add 
to  this  11  cents  on  washed  combing  wool  5  cents,  making  the  duty  on 
washe^l  combing  wool  16  cents  a  pound,  whereas  upon  washed  cloUiing 
wool  it  is  22  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Voorhees.  That  is  in  class  If 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  so  that  we  are  asking,  not  for  an  increase 
equal  to  the  duty  imposed  on  combing  wool,  but  much  less — for  an  in- 
crease of  less  than  half  what  is  added  to  clothing  wool  when  it  comes 
in  washed. 

Senator  Voorhees.  Do  you  folks  in  Ohio  raise  combing  wool  mostly  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  but  you  do  in  Indiana. 

Senator  Voorhees.  We  are  neighbors,  you  know. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Voorhees.  I  am  an  Ohio  man,  too,  if  yon  draw  any  dis-  ' 
tinction  between  Ohio  and  Indiana  people. 

nir.  Lawrence.  ^There  is  no  better  State  in  the  Union  than  Ohio. 

Senator  Voorhees.  That  is  right.  1  was  born  in  Ouio  and  have 
lived  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  raise  combing  wool  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Ohio,  but  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep  as  in 
Indiana. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Yon  know  better  than  I  do,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Indiana  and  Kentucky  aie  the  two  great  combing- 
wool  States. 

There  is  a  reason  why,  in  all  the  Southern  States,  the  combing- wool 
industry  shonld  be  increased,  a  very  strong  reason,  and  that  is,  there 
may  be  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  mutton.  In  that  warm  climate, 
with  a  sparse  population,  they  can  not  kill  beeves  and  have  fresh  meat, 
because  it  will  become  unfit  for  use  before  it  can  be  consumed;  but  if 
you  increase  the  mutton  production  in  the  Southern  States,  that  will 
'  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  fresh  meat,  which  they 
very  much  need  for  health.   That  would  increase  the  supply  of  muttoui 
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and  not  only  so,  bat  would  increase  the  mutton  sapply  of  the  whole 
country,  and  give  us  cheaper  meat  food  for  our  great  citieR  and  manii- 
facturiiig  districts  to  a  greater  extent  than  if  you  make  this  distinction 
against  combing-wool  sheep.  The  producers  of  the  sheep  can  furnish 
that  kind  of  food  cheaper  than  before,  because  they  derive  some  profit 
as  well  from  the  wool  as  from  the  carcass.  So  that,  in  the  interest  of 
cheap  meat  food  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Sonthern 
States,  where  that  kind  of  fresh  meat  food  is  much  needed  and  can  not 
be  had  in  any  other  way,  it  should  be  the  policy,  as  I  respectfully  sab- 
mit,  of  this  Government  to  encourage  now  the  production  of  long-wool 
sheep,  and  this  small  advance  in  the  duty  on  combing  wool  will  contrib- 
ute to  that  result.    So  much  for  that. 

We  have  classified  carpet  wools  and  we  have  adopted  section  343  pre- 
cisely as  you  have  it,  except  that  we  have  added  these  words  to  it ; 

Excluding  such  as  have  been  improved  by  the  iutrodaction  of  meriiio  or  English 
blood. 

Now,  genuine  carpet  wool  is  the  product  of  native  sheep.  The  native 
Mexican  sheep  is  perhaps  as  good  a  producer  of  what  is  known  as  pure, 
genuine  carpet  wool  as  any  that  can  be  specified.  Bat  in  tbreign  coun- 
tries, in  Russia  and  other  countries,  from  which  we  derive  the  largest 
part  of  our  carpet  wool,  there  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  admixt- 
ure of  merino,  which  has  improved  in  quality,  and  we  wish  to  exclude 
irom  the  carpet  class  such  wools  as  have  been  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  merino  or  English  blood.  We  therefore  ask  to  strike  out  of 
section  343  the  words  '^  and  other  similar  wools."  It  now  reads  ^'  carpet 
wools  and  other  similar  wools."  Under  that  phrase  '^  other  similar 
wools"  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  wools  have  been  brought  into 
the  United  States  which  are  not  carpet  wools  at  all. 

Senator  Sherman.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  carpet  wools  have 
been  hsed  for  other  purposes  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  I  will  come  to  that.  We  propose  an  addition 
of  a  new  section,  to  be  numbered  344 J: 

AH  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  which  any  of  the  less  valnable  part  of 
the  deeoe  has  been  removed,  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  6  oenta  per 

ponud. 

The  reason  for  that  is  this :  The  Australian  wools,  which  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  before  they  are  imported  are  skirted, 
that  is,  the  belly  and  breech  wool  is  all  cut  off,  and  the  central  and  back 
part  ot  the  fleece  is  imported,  the  lightest  part.    In  that  way  the  tariff 
is  practically  evaded.    What  becomes  of  that  skirting  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  HisoocK.  How  evaded  t    I  do  not  see. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  evaded  by  cutting  the  lightest  and  best  part  of 
the  fleece  introduced  at  the  prescribed  duty,  instead  of  bringing  in  the 
cheaper  jiart. 
Senator  HiscocK.  That  does  not  change  the  duty  on  any  of  it- 
Mr.  Lawrence.  That  does  not  change  the  duty,  but  yon  get  at  the 
best  part  of  the  fleece  and  import  that ;  instead  of  bringing  the  whole 
fleece  in,  yon  bring  only  about  three-quarters  of  it 

Senator  HiscoCK.  IIow  would  it  help  any  to  force  in  the  whole  fleecet 
Mr.  Lawrence.  It  would  help  the  wool-growers  in  .this  country. 
Senator  lliscocK.  To  bring  in  the  whole  fleece! 
Mr.  Lawrence.  To  bring  in  the  whole  fleece. 

Senator  Sherman.  Three-fourths  of  the  fleece  would  come  in  compe- 
tition, and  that  would  be  less  than  compcaitiou  with  the  whole  of  it. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  How  that  is  imported  I  do  not  know — probably 
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nt)der  tfae  nnme  of  carpet  wool,  and  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  goods.  It  is  practically  a  fraud  upon  Ihe  tariff  law,  and  does 
not  give  to  American  wool-growers  the  same  rate  of  protection  that  it 
would  if  the  whole  fleece  were  brought  in.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  inserted  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  wool  that  comes 
from  Australia  is  probably  treated  in  that  way  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  personally  about  that,  but, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  very  large  proportion. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  JVIost  of  itf 

Mr.  Lawrenoe.  Most  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  So  that  your  proposition  would  probably  increase 
the  duty  on  most  of  the  Australian  wool  6  cents  a  pound  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  not  to  increase  the  duty, 
out  to  bring  in  the  whole  fleece. 

Senator  Allison.  Your  first  proposition  would  exclude  Russian  wools 
from  the  schedule  of  carpet  wools,  as  I  understand,  they  being  of  mixed 
bloodf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was 
the  object  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  object  of  it  is  to  exclude  all  wools  which  have 
been  improved  in  condition  by  the  admixture  of  merino  or  English 
blood. 

Senator  Allison.  And  yon  stated  that  most  of  the  Russian  wools 
were  so  improved! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  I  did,  I  was  perhaps  incorrect  in  that.  I  think 
the  Russian  wools  have  not  been  generally  so  improved. 

Senator  Allison.  What  wools  do  you  refer  to  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  South  American  wools  and  most  other  wools. 

Senator  Allison.  And  your  object  was  to  exclude  those  from  the 
carpet  wools  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  to  exclude  those  from  the  carpet  wools,  so 
that  nothing  shall  come  in  as  carpet  wool  except  that  which  is  bona  flde 
carpet  wool. 

Now  as  to  wools  of  the  third  class ;  that  is,  carpet  wools.  The  wool- 
growers  of  the  United  States  suffer  more  from  the  importation  of  car- 
pet wools — wools  under  the  name  of  carpet  wools,  but  which  are  in  fact 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods — than  from  any  other  feat- 
ure of  the  tariff'  law.  We  propose  that  carpet  wools  when  washeil 
shall  pay  double  duty,  and  I  wijl  present  some  reasons  why  I  think 
that  should  be  so. 

In  the  first  place  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  now,  even  if  it  were  3 
cents  and  6  cents  a  pound,  would  not  be  as  protective  as  it  was 
in  1867,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  of  all  these  wools  have  gone  down 
very  materially  since  1867,  and  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  foreign  wool  (the  result  of  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in 
foreign  countries)  these  wools  can  be  imported  at  so  low  a  price  as  to 
compete  with  our  wools  much  more  than  they  did  in  1867.  Then,  as  I 
understand,  in  1867,  in  practice,  these  wools  were  not  washed  as  they 
are  now. 

Senator  Allison.  They  tell  us  they  have  been  washed  for  fifty  years ; 
the  men  who  import  them  tell  us  so. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  have  been  not  only 
washed  but  well  washed,  so  much  so  as  to  be  practically  scoured  wool; 
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aud  tbey  have  been  brought  Jn  in  almost  a  scoured  condition  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  intended  for  unwashed  wool. 

I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  report  which  was  made  by  United 
States  Consul  Thomas  E.  Heenan,  at  Odessa,  Russia,  on  the  condition 
of  the  wool  trade  between  south  Bussia  and  the  United  States  in  1887. 
In  that  report  he  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

First,  Tbat  the  wool  trade  between  south  Rnasia  and  the  United  States  has  been 
carried  on  lor  twenty  years  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  levenae  of  the  United 
States. 

Sevund,  Tliat  all  of  the  wool  shipped  fh>m  sonth  Russia  to  the  United  States  is  the 
jiroperty  of  three  or  four  American  importers.  • 

Third,  That  these  importers,  in  combiuatioD  with  the  shippers,  have oontrived  to 

Srevout  the  recognition  of  a  market  price  for  the  so-called  i^onskoi  washed  wools  at 
;o8toff-on-Dou. 

Fuurth.  That  all  of  these  wools  are  and  have  been  scoured  wools. 

Fifth.  That  these  wools  have  in  many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  United 
StateH  at  low-duty  limits  (2i  cents),  others  again  at  high  duties  (5  cents),  when  aU  of 
tbeni  hboiild  have  paid  duty  as  scoured  wool. 

Slrth.  That  the  fraudulent  designation  of  these  wools  has  benefited  the  American 
iniporterH,  and  has  been  a  corresponding,  loss  to  honest  wool  merchants  and  the  United 
States  Govern  men  t. 

Sei'enth.  Tbiit  the  loss  will  exceed  |10,000,000  can  easily  be  demonstrated. 

Fiyhth.  That  this  loss  will  reach  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000  is  very  prob- 
able. 

The  first  thin^  I  have  to  say  in  favor  of  increasing  the  duty  on  washed 
carpet  wools  i8  that  carpets  are  entitled  to  no  special  favor;  they  are 
luxuries,  aud  1  know  of  no  reason  why  a  discrimination  should  be  made 
iu  favor  of  the  carpet  industry.  There  is  no  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  is  better  protected,  if  there  be  any  that  is  as  well  protected, 
as  the  cari)et  manufacturing  industry.  Why?  Why  ahoold  there  be 
a  discrimination  made  in  favor  of  the  carpet  industry  T  If  cheap  foreign 
wool  be  a  desirable  thing,  and  if  it  can  be  had  by  the  importation  of 
wool,  there  are  ten  reasons  why  foreign  clothing  wool  should  come  in 
cheap  to  one  why  foreign  carpet  wools  should  come  in  cheap ;  aud  I 
may  add  that  if  there  be  any  reason  why  foreign  wool  of  any  kind 
should  come  iu  at  a  low  rate  of  dut^*  to  furnish  cheap  wool  to  the  United 
States,  the  same  arguments  will  prove  that  it  is  wise  to  bring  in  all  for- 
eign goods.  So  that  you  must  maintain  the  protective  policy  as  a  whole, 
regarding  the  industry  of  wool  production,  or  on  principle  you  must 
abandon  it  altogether.  I  do  not  think  carpet  wools  are  entitled  to  any 
special  favor. 

Senator  Sherman.  As  ajp^aiust  any  other  forms  of  woolt 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  As  against  any  other  forms  of  wool,  and  not  to  as 
much  favor  as  other  forms  of  wool. 

Iu  the  second  place,  if  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  remain,  as  flxec*  by 
the  Senate  bill 

Senator  HiscocK.  In  that  connection  yon  insist  that  carpet  wools 
could  be  and  would  be  produced  in  this  country  profitably! 

Mr.  Law^benck.  I  do,  yes ;  and  if  you  desire  some  light  upon  that 
I  will  furnish  you  that.  But  I  insist  further  not  only  that  they  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  would  be,  but  if  they  were  not,  that 
the  carpet  industry  is  entitled  to  no  special  favor  over  aud  above  other 
wools.    But  I  will  speak  to  that. 

1  wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  duty  on  carpet  wools — assuming  that  they  will  come  in  washed, 
aud  as  this  consular  report  shows  that  they  do  come  in  scoured  at  2^ 
cents  duty 

Senator  Allison.  Does  it  show  that  they  come  in  scoured  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  but  under  the  low-limit  duty.    I  do  insisti  if 
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that  is  SO,  that  it  is  eqaivalent  to  a  duty  only  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on 
unwashed  wool,  if  so  much ;  and  this  is  on  a  low  valuation  of  10  cents 
a  pound.  Suppose  you  put  3  cents  on  unwashed  and  6  cents  on  washed, 
what  will  carpet  wools  cost  f  In  1887  the  carjiet  wool  imported  under 
the  2i  cent  duty  of  the  act  of  1883,  amounted  to  61,811,967.23  pounds, 
of  the  custom-house  valuation  of  $6,185,733,  which  is  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  great  body  of  the  foreign  wool  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1867  came  in  at  a  valuation  of  10  cents  a  pound,  and  that  in 
this  washed  and  scoured  condition.  Now  if  you  impose  on  that  Washeil 
wool  double  duty,  say  3  cents  additional,  supposing  you  fixed  the  basis 
at  3  and  make  it  6  cents  a  pound  on  washed  wool,  it  will  still  only  be  6 
cents  a  pound,  whereas,  on  the  washed  clothing  wool,  you  put  on  11 
qents  additional.  Why  that  discrimination  ?  It  is  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  carpet- wool  industry  that  is  uncalled  for.  It  is  a  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  a  luxury.  It  is  a  discrimination  which  is  injurious 
to  the  clothing  wool  producers  of  the  United  States,  as  I  will  show  a 
little  further  along.  This  is  the  great  body  of  the  carpet  wool.  But 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  carpet  wool  impoi*ted  at  the  Scent  duty. 

Senator  Voobhees.  What  kind  of  wool  comes  in  for  these  high- 
priced,  rich  carpets  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  presume  for  those  carpets  a  very  good  kind  of  wool 
comes  in,  but  they  are  bought  by  men  who  are  able  to  pay,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  objection. 

Senator  Voobhees.  I  am  simply  lookifig  out  for  the  poor  fellows  who 
have  to  have  cheap  carpets. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  that  is  all  right. 

Now,  let  me  call  the  attention  to  another  grade  of  carpet  wools  that 
were  imported  last  year,  and  compare  them  with  the  clothing  wools 
imported  last  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  1887  there  were  imported  as  car- 
pet wools,  under  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  19,6S5,714  pounds,  valued 
at  $3,554,823,  or  a  very  small  fraction  over  18  cents  per  pound.  In  round 
numbers  19,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  came  in  last  year  under  a 
duty  of  5  cents,  and  at  a  value  of  18  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Shebman.  That  is  about  the  average  of  clothing  wool,  is  it 
notf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  am  coming  to. 

Senator^  Aldrioh.  Those  are  all  washed  wools,  of  course? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir ;  they  came  in  not  scoured. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  understand  that,  but  they  are  all  washed  wools, 
as  a  matter  of  course! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  yes ;  certainly,  they  are  washed  wools. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  would  be  the  price  of  clothing  wools 
washed  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Before  I  come  to  that  let  me  illustrate  my  idea.  I 
will  come  to  that.  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  now  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  19,000,000  pounds  of  the  so-called 
carpet  wool  came  in  at  a  valuation  of  18  cents  a  pound.  I  wish  to  add 
in  this  connection  that  wools  in  that  condition,  washed  as  they  were, 
will  make  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  yards  of  goods  than  unwashed 
wools. 

Now  as  tx>  the  clothing  wools  that  came  in.  The  imports  of  clothing 
wool  in  the  grease  for  1887  were  22,607,856.3  pounds,  of  the  imported 
value  of  $4,127,025.97,  or  18.697  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Those  are  unwashed. 

Senator  Allison.  The  figures  we  have  are  18.2  cents  a  pound.  We 
b^ve  all  those  figures  in  great  detail* 
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'  Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  Now  what  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tiie 
committee  to  is  this:  That  in  round  Dnmbers,  19,000,000  pounds  of  car- 
pet wool  came  in,  valaed  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  22,500,000  pounds  of 
clothing  wool  came  in  at  a  valuation  of  18  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  One  is  washed  and  the  other  unwashed  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Certainly ;  one  is  washed  and  the  other  is  unwashed ; 
but  the  point  I  am  making  is  this :  That  carpet  wools  of  equal  valae 
with  clothing  wool  came  in. 

.Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  not  demonstrated  by  any  means. 

Senator  Sherman.  He  shows  that  the  upwashed  clothing  wool  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  washed  carpet  wool. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  not  proved. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  the  committee 
is  that  if  two  kinds  of  wool  of  equal  value  come  in  they  should  pay  an 
equal  rate  of  duty ;  that  if  a  pound  of  car^>et  wool  worth  18  cents  comes 
in,  and  and  a  pound  of  clothing  wool  worth  18  cents  comes  in,  the  car- 
pet wool  should  pay  as  much  duty  as  the  clothing  wool ;  otherwise  it 
would  look  to  me  as  if  there  was  an  unjust  discrimination. .  That  is  the 
X)oint  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Senator  Allison.  You  are  making  the  revenue  point. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  about  the  revenue  point,  to 
be  sure,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  greater  according 
to  the  value  of  carpet  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  there  are  objections  to  ad  valorem  duties.  But 
the  duty  on  carpet  wools  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  pound  of  carpet 
wool  of  equal  value  with  a  pound  of  clothing  wool  should  pay  as  much 
duty  as  the  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Sherman.  But  that  it  should  be  a  specific  duty  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  However,  we  are  not  asking  that;  we  are 
asking  simply  that  upon  this  class  of  wools  washed  the  duty  shall  be 
10  cents,  whereas  upon  the  clothing  wools  it  is  22  cents;  that  is  what 
we  are  asking. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  whether  carpet  wools  are  used  for  clothing 
purposes. 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  bring  us  some  pretty  substantial  proof, 
because  they  deny  that  absolutely. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  One  year  ago  a  conference  of  the  wool  dealers  and 
manufacturers  and  growers  was  held  in  this  city,  and  the  inquiry  was 
made  of  carpet  manufacturers  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  carpet  mills  of 
the  United  States,  as  to  how  much  carpet  woolthey  would  consume  if 
they  were  running  on  full  time.  I  now  prefer  to  let  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
Missouri,  president  of  the  Wool-Growers'  Association,  who  was  in  that 
\        conference,  state  what  the  answer  was. 

i;  Senator  VooRHEES.  What  was  the  proposition  !    State  it  over  again, 

j        if  you  please. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  My  proposition  is  that  at  least  40,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  imported  as  carpet  wool  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
goods. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is,  one-half  of  all  the  importation  of  carpet 
wools  was  used  in  clothing;  that  is  your  statement.  I  would  like  you 
to  prove  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  should,  too^ 

Senator  Voorhees.  Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  let  us  hear  you. 

Senator  Allison.  They  deny  that  in  toto^ 

Mr.  Lawrencb;.  I  know  they  do. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  H.  WALLACE. 

Mr.  WallAOB.  This  question  of  the  consumption  of  carpet  wool  came 
up  at  the  conference  [of  January,  1888],  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Houston,  president  of  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company,  who  was  present  at 
the  time, what  possible  amount  the  carpet-makers  could  consume,  running 
one  year's  ftill  time.  He  studied  for  a  moment,  and  he  said  he  supposed 
that  the  total  amount  they  could  consume  would  be  60,000,000  pounds. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  being  present,  one  of 
the  best-posted  carpet  men  we  have  in  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  him,  and  he  said  he  supposed  that  was  about  correct. 

Beferring  to  some  other  gentlemen  present  in  the  full  convention,  X 
asked  if  they  knew  any  instance  where  carpet  wool  was  being  used  by 
manufacturers,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  told  us  that  Mr.  Dobson  had 
imported  3,000,000  pounds  in  one  lump  for  his  use,  and  finding  it  better  in 
quality  than  he  neede^l,  he  sold  it  to  manufacturers  of  cheviots  in  Bhode 
Island,  and  they  were  at  that  time  (on  the  14th  of  last  January)  using 
that  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Consalus,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  spoke  and  said 
that  he  was  selling  that  imported  carpet  wool  to  manufacturers  of  under- 
wear in  the  Mohawk  Valley  for  their  purposes.  And  Mr.  Loomis,  of 
Saint  Louis,  who  has  heretofore  found  a  market  for  the  quarter-blood 
Missouri  wool  among  the  manufacturers  of  northern  Kentucky  and 
southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  said  that  when  he  went  to  them  io  sell 
them  that  quarter-blood  he  found  them  supplied  with  this  carpet  wool, 
for  which  they  said  2J  cents  duty  had  been  paid.  I  then  asked  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  conference,  the  carpet  manufacturers,  what  became  of 
this  44,000,000  to  50,000,000  pounds,  and  they  said  they  did  not  know, 
but  they  supposed  it  had  been  bought  in  for  carpet  purposes  and  was  in 
store.    That  was  the  conference  as  it  occurred. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  do  you  make  a  difference  of  between 
44,000,000  and  50,000,000  pounds,  taking  your  own  statement  as  to  the 
consumption  of  carpet  wools  T 

Mr.  Wallace.  My  recollection  of  figures  is  not  very  good,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  importation  of  carpet  wools  was  seventy-nine  million  and  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  of  New  York,  says  the  United 
States  produce  from  26,000,000  to  27,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  southern  part  of  Utah.  Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr. 
Houston  said  the  makers  could  consume 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ha/ve  you  read  their  statements  made  before  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  seen  their  statement. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  think  their  statement  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  gave  a  statement  before  the  conference  just  as 
I  have  given  it,  and  then  they  went  home  and  prepared  the  other  state- 
ments that  they  afterwards  made  to  you. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  believe  the  statement  they  made  before  the 
conference,  and  do  not  believe  the  statement  made  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  believe  that  before  the  conference  they  stated  what 
they  believed  to  be  pretty  nearly  true,  and  then  they  went  home  and 
endeavored  to  get  out  of  a  hole.    That  was  my  impression. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  STATEMENT  QF  MB.  LAWBENCR 

Large  quantities  of  woolwere  imported  as  third  class  (carpe'ts)  from 
Tiirkej  in  Europe,  whence  a  very  small  percentage  of  wools  of  this 
class  comes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Senator  Voobhees.  Does  his' statement  differ  from  this! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  He  estimates  10,000,000  pounds  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  like  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  a  statement 
made  by  a  gentleman  in  that  conference.  He  said  that  the  materials  of 
the  suit  which  he  wore  at  that  time — ^ahd  perhaps  he  had  a  number  of 
customers  at  his  back — were  made  of  wool  imported  and  which  paid  but 
5  cents  duty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  entire  suit  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  whole  suit. 

Senator  Vookhees.  And  that  was  carpet  wool. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  was  the  man's  name!  I  think  if  you  make 
a  statement  of  that  kind  you  ought  to  give  his  name. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  wasE.  A.  Green,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  will  be  observed,  as  to  that  class  of  carpet  wools 
at  which  we  are  aiming,  that  it  will  not  prevent  the  importation,  as  we 
imported  last  year  in  round  number  62,000,000  pounds,  at  a  valuation 
of  only  10  cents  a  pound.  .  Our  proposition  will  not  interfere  with  that% 
You  can  have  62,000,000  pounds,  taking  the  imports  of  last  year  as  a 
basis  of  the  lower  prices  and  grades  of  carpet  wool,  and  that  will  only 
be  increased  2^  cents  a  pound  if  you  double  the  duty  on  washed  wool. 
You  can  still  have  62,000,000  pounds,  and  that  will  certainly  supply  all 
the  ordinary  wauts.for  common  carpets.  If  on  the  higher-priced  carpet 
woqIs  the  duty  should  be  largely  increased,  and  if  any  or  those  wools 
should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  it  will  only  be  because  of 
the  higher  prices  and  more  expensive  carpets  bought  by  those  who  are 
well  able  to  pay.  So  that  I  think  it  is  established  beyond  all  doubt 
that  these  wools  do  compete  with  and  displace  an  equal  amount  of 
American  clothing  wools,  those  that  come  in  of  the  highest  class ;  in 
round  numbers  19,000,000  pounds  came  in  last  year. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Then  you  do  not  place  any  credence  at  all  in  the 
statements  made  by  those  gentlemen  before  this  committee  T 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Oh,  well,  their  information  was  gathered  from  men 
who  may  have  accurate  information. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  would  like  to  have  your  attention  directed  to  an- 
other point  when  you  come  to  it;  that  is,  what  corresponding  duty  is 
put  upon  carpets  and  woolen  goods  to  balance  the  specific  duty  which 
is  put  upon  those  goods  that  enter  as  washed  at  a  certain  ratet 

Senator  Allison.  As  we  have  but  a  half  hour  of  time  left,  I  think  if 
you  can  condense  your  statement  so  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
ask  some  questions  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  Take  the  higher  grades 
of  carpet  wools  imported  last  year,  19,685,714  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of 
18  cents  a  pound;  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  was  27.69  per  cent.;  on  car- 
pets of  various  grades  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate 

Senator  Shebman.  I  want  to  know  what  the  specific  duty  was. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  can  give  you  the  specific  reference  to  the  ad  va- 
lorem, according  to  the  volume  of  Oommerce  and  Navigation.    In  1887 
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the  imports  were  73.92,  61.13,  59.03,  55.10,  54.27,  47.U,  45.79,  44.70,  and 
40  per  cent,    ^he  lowest  was  40  and  the  highest  was  73.92. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  combines  the  specific  and  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lawrbnob.  That  is  reducing  the  whole  duty  to  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Sherican.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  wanted,  but  I  can 
make  my  calculation  from  the  data  you  have  given. 

Senator  Allison.  The  73  per  cent,  is  not  carpets;  it  is  druggets, 
etc. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Well,  on  the  higher  grade  of  carpet  wools  it  was 
34.98  per  cent,  and  on  the  lower  it  was  only  some  27  per  cent.;  very 
much  more  on  the  higher  grade.  Now,  upon  the  question  whether  we 
can  in  the  United  States  produce  carpet  wools.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
conceded  .on  all  hands  that  we  are  producing  19,000,000  pounds  of  car- 
pet wool  a  year. 

Senator  Allison.'  I  would  like  to  see  that  exact  statement.  Show 
us  that.  I  have  heard  the  statement,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
practically  no  carpet  wool  produced  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  They  say  they  use  no  carpet  wool  in  manufactur- 
ing clothing.    Mr.  Dobson  says  that  in  express  terms. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  not  aware  that  anybody  controverted  the  fact 
that  we  produced  19,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  their  absolute  statement,  that  carpet  wools 
can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  at  all;  and  where  there  is  an  abso- 
Itite  opposition  of  opinion  and  judgment  it  is  important  for  us  to  have 
a  statement  of  facts.  These  carpet  men  say  they  do  not  use  American 
wool,  and  yet  Mr.  Lawrence  says  they  have  19,000,000  pounds  produced. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  ought  to  be  followed  up. 

Senator  Vogrhees.  Would  it  not  be  according  to  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  should  use  Mexican  wool  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  our  conference  a  year  ago  it  was  conceded  that 
we  produced  20,000,000  ponnds  of  carpet  wool  in  a  year,  and  in  the 
'American  Wool  Reporter,  of  Boston,  January  19,  1888,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  carpet  factories  required  in  1887  a  domestic  clip  of  20,000,000 
pounds,  and  imported  25,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  That  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican Wool  Reporter  for  January  19,  1888. 

Senator  Sherman.  Published  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  and  in  our  conference  a  year  ago  it  was  not 
controverted;  it  never  has  been  controverted  before.  Now,  as  to  the 
question  whether  we  can  produce  carpet  wools,  Capt.  A.  E.  Shep- 
herd  

Senator  Sherhian.  I  think  you  ought  to  make  that  perfectly  clear  to 
the  committee. 

Senator  Yoorhees.  That  Wool  Journal,  of  Boston,  is  pretty  good 
evidence. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Bennett,  who  edits  that 
paper,  has  any  better  knowledge  than  these  gentlemen,  and  probably 
not  as  good. 

Senator  Vogrhees.  We  have  those  sheep  in  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  they  produce  this  kind  of  wool,  and  it  i^  more  probable  that  it 
would  be  used  in  manufacturing  carpets  than  clothing,  for  it  is  fitted 
for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  same  wool  is  used  for  the  manufacturing  of 
carpets  and  these  coarse  cheviots  and  blankets  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Sherman.  The  distinction  between  carpet  wools  and  cloth* 
ing  wools  has  been  almost  entirely  obliterated. 
124  TAR 
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Senator  Voobhees.  That  is  the  trouble ;  it  is  becoming  a  very  dim 
line. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  My  impression  is  that  this  report  of  the  Boreaa  of 
Statistics  on  wool  for  1887  concedes  the  fact 

Senator  Allison.  You  might  just  bear  that  in  mind,  and  hand  any 
information  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  during  the  day  to  the  reporter 
to  be  incorporated  with  your  remarks,  and  not  to  stop  now  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  will  furnish  the  evidence  of  that.  As  to  the  qnes* 
tion  whether  wc  can  produce  all  the  carpet  wools  in  the  United  States 
that  we  want,  we  are  not  asking  a  duty  tvhich  will  enable  as  to  grow 
the  cheaper  classes  of  carpet  wools,  but  are  asking  a  duty  under  which 
within  a  very  short  time  we  will  produce  that  kind  of  carpet  wool  that 
comes  in  now  at  a  valuation  of  18  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Morrill.  That  is  the  long-fleeced  wool  of  the  merino,  you 
meanf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  mean  what  comes  in  as  carpet  wool  mainly. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  think  we  will  produce  carpet  wool  under  the 
first  classification  under  10  ceuts  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Kot  at  present;  not  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpet 
wool,  but  the  better  grades. 

Senator  Allison.  By  those  you  n^ean  worth  18  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  want,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  wool  to  a  large  extent  which  in  fact  is  not  used  in  carpets  at  ^1,  bat 
goes  into  clothing.  Now,  1  think  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  better  posted  than  Mr.  Shepard,  president  of  the  Texas  Wool 
Growers'  Association.  1  had  asked  him  whether  it  was  possible,  under 
sufficient  protection,  for  us  to  induce  carpet- wool  growth  in  this  coun- 
try, and  here  is  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  me: 

I  say,  most  emphatically,  that,  with  snfflcieut  "protectiou,  the  United  States  can 
prodace  a  snfflcient  quantity  of  carpet  wools  to  supply  the  carpet  wools  of  this 
country.  The  area  on  whicli  carpet  wools  can  be  profitably  f^rowu  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  entire  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  consisting  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  southern  California,  and  southern  Colorado.  The 
region  mentioned  is'peonliarlj'  adapted  to  the  rearing  and  management  of  the  coarse 
wool  (native)  Mexican  sheep  chiefly  in  immense  herds,  the.  topography  and  climatic 
conditions  beiug  similar  to  that  of  those  (foreign)  countries  where  carpet  wools  ai« 
produced. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  sheep  iu  the  world  so  prolific  and  that  have  the  maternal  in- 
stinct so  strongly  developed  as  the  Mexican  sheep.  They  can  be  made  to  quadruple 
in  three  years.  I  myself  have  raised  21,000  grade  sheep  in  five  years  from  3,U0O 
Mexican  ewes,  averaging  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  increase  in  ordinary  years,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  over  30  per  cent,  of  fine  merino  sheep 
with  the  same  climate  and  surroundings.  The  Mexican  sheep  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  arid  plains  (Wool  Report,  xxxix)  and  table  lands  of  the  country  that  I  have 
described,  it  not  being  a  country  suitable  to  the  raising  of  cattle  or  other  stock,  ou 
account  of  its  great  lack  of  water.  To  keep  on  in  raising  carpet  wools  we  shonld 
use  the  native  Mexican  ewes  with  Missouri  or  Kentucky  cotswolds,  Shropshire,  and 
some  of  the  Down  lambs. 

Senator  Yoorhees.  That  is  really  the  effect  of  climate,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Yoorhees.  The  fleece  is  lighter  and  finer  in  that  case. 

Mr*  Lawrence.  Yes.  The  native  Mexican  sheep,  with  a  little  cross- 
ing, especially  with  our  long  wools,  would  cover  Texas  and  the  Terri- 
tories over  with  that  kind  of  sheep,  because  they  can  be  raised  much 
more  numerously  than  our  merino  sheep.  It  is  a  class  of  sheep  which, 
as  Captain  Shepard  says,  has  the  maternal  instinct  so  strongly  developecl 
that  they  will  take  care  of  their  young,  while  the  merino  will  run  off 
and  leave  them,  and  we  could  raise  70  per  cent,  of  that  class  of  sheep 
while  we  could  only  raise  30  per  cent,  of  the  merino  sheep.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  us  iu  this  country  to  produce  everything  that  human  skill  can 
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produce  in  any  other  country,  and  I  think  our  policy  is  to  do  it  if  we 
can. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Yon  are  somewhat  denunciatory  of  the  carpet 
manufacturers  and  their  industry,  especially  the  three-ply  and  two  ply 
carpets.  After  they  manufacture  their  car|>et8  they  ^et  44.71  {jer  cent, 
on  the  two-ply,  and  45.79  on  the  completed  carpet,  while  on  the  washed 
clothing  wools  you  get  22  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Twenty-two  cents. 

Senator  Morrill.  Twenty-two  cents  a  pound  on  what  costs  18  cents. 
That  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lawrenob.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  duty  on  our  ISceut  clothing 
wool  is  only  11  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Morrill.  It  was  23. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Then  it  would  be  worth  more  than  22. 

Senator  Sherman.*  That  does  not  go  into  carpets  at  all. 
I  Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  go  into  carpets  at  all.  I  hope 
I  have  pot  been  understooid  as  deiionucing  or  saying  anything  denun- 
ciatory of  the  carpet  manufacturers  or  their  industry.  1  am  in  favor 
of  it,  and  I  would  not  intentionally  do  anything  to  interrupt  its  ad- 
vancing prosperity,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  give  it  all  the  protec- 
tion it  needs. 

Senator  Morrill.  I  did  not  think  you  had  that  intention,  and  I 
wanted  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  explain,  because  1  see  these 
carpets  of  this  class  that  you  are  specially  speaking  of  only  receive 
that  amount  of  protection. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  are  interested  in  the  saccess  of  every  wool  man- 
ufhcturiug  industry  in  the  United  States,  because  when  that  goes  down 
our  market  goes  down.  I  would  not  throw  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  advanoement  of  the  carpet  manufacturer  or  any  other  manufact- 
urer, but  I  would  protect  the  wool-grower  as  well  as  the  manufacturer; 
and  if  it  be  good  poliegrt  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  to  give  the  wool  man- 
ufacturers 'almost  the  entire  American  market,  then  equally  wise  is  it 
to  give  to  wool-growers  almost  the  entire  American  market. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  to  give  the  specific  figures  of 
wool  consumed  in  carpet  manufacture  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  have  those  figures  here. 

Senator  Morrill.  We  have  those  figures  all  here. 

Senator  ALDitiCH.  No,  we  have  no  accurate  statistics. 

Senator  Allison.  We  have  the  duty  per  square  yard,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  much  wool  is  required  in  a  square  yard  of  every  kind  of 
carpet.  For  instance,  £  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  pounds  of 
your  kind  of  wool  are  used  in  a  yard  of  tapestry  Brussels  carpet. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  £  can  give  yon  that. 

Senator  Sherman.  And  the  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Here  is  a  report  that  1  had  the  honor  of  making  to 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Convention,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  year  ago, 
and  here  are  the  proceedings  of  our  wool  conference  in  Washington. 

Senator  Sherman.  Where  did  you  get  those  facts? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Before  £  made  this  report  £  went  to  a  carpet  store 
in  Bellefontaiue,  Ohio,  and  had  several  different  kinds  of  carpets  cut  off 
and  weighed. 

Senator  Albrich.  You  could  hardly  tell  from  that. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  But  1  have  other  information  as  to  the  amount,  which 
I  can  give  you. 

A  specimeu  of  body  Brassels  weighed  <088  tliau  30  ouDces  to  the  yard^  SkuA,  estimating 
50  per  cent.  Jute,  contained  less  than  15  ounces  of  wool. 
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I  got  this  information  from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  who  is  as 
well  posted  as  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  think  you  ought  to  give  his  name  if  you  nse 
him  as  authority. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was  Theodore  Justice. 

The  Bp«)cimen  of  tapestry  Brussels  weighed  26  ounces  to  the  yard,  and,  esiimating 
75  per  cent  jute,  contains  only  i>^  ounces  of  wool. 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  a  specific  duty  on  that  to  offset  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Standard  ingrain  carpets  I  was  told 

Senator  Allison.  That  does  not  apply  to  carpets.    There  is  no  spe- 
cific duty  on  carpets  to  offset  the  duty  on  wool. 
Mr.  Lawbbncis.  It  is  large  enough  to  cover  it. 

standard  ingrain  carpetxS  are  reported  in  the  trade  to  weigh  22  ounces  to  the  yard* 
but  specimens  weigho<l  contained  only  19  and  20  ounces  ;  but,  estimating  22  ounoest 
a  yard  containSf  on  the  basis  stated,  d.8  ounces  of  wool. 

As  I  said  before,  of  the  ingrain  carpets,  tiot  more  than  40  per  cent,  is 
wool;  the  other  GO  per  cent.,  as  I  am  informed,  consists  of  yarn  made 
of  shoddy  or  rags,  or  cow  and  calf  hair.  If  you  will  go  to  a  carpet  store 
and  look  at  the  inferior  ingrain  carpets  and  unravel  the  thread,  you  will 
see  the  cow  and  calf  hair.  But  it  makes  a  goo<l  carpet;  I  am  not  say- 
ing anything  against  that  kind  of  carpet.  Thau  practice  is  legitimate 
and  perfectly  proper ;  it  makes  a  cheap  carpet,  cheaper  than  could  other- 
wise be  made,  and  a  good  carpet. 

Senator  Sherman.  Let  me  get  the  exact  amount.  How  much  iu  the 
tapestry  Brussels  carpet,  how  many  ounces  or  pounds  in  a  yard! 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  specimen  of  tapestry  Brussels  weighed  20  ounces 
to  the  yard.     , 

Senator  Sherman.  How  much  wool! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  And  estimating  75  per  cent,  jute,  that  contains  only 
6^  ounces  of  wool,  that  is,  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Allison.     Why  do  you  estimate  75  per  cent,  of  jutef 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Because  the'  information  I  have  is  that  that  is  about 
the  amount  of  jute  put  in.    The  whole  body  of  it,  you  know,  is  jute. 

Senator  Sherman.  Was  there  any  kind  of  carpet  iu  which  there  was 
a  pound  of  washed  Wool  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  so,  it  was  those  high-priced  carpets. 

Senator  Sherman.  A  pound  of  washed  wool  would  pay  a  duty  under 
the  present  law  of  2 J  or  6  cents. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  pound  of 
washed  wool  in  any  carpet! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  cheaper  grades. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  stated  15  ounces,  did  you  notf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fifteen  ounces  to  the  yard  of  that  specimen  of  body 
Brussels. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  does  that  represent  of  washed  wool, 
according  to  your  notion  I 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Of  the  carpet  wool,  such  as  we  import,  it  would  not 
represent  22  ounces. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  think  between  washed  and  scoured  wool  there 
is  no  more  shrinkage  than  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  not  the  way  carpet  wool  has  been  brought 
in.  We  have  inserted  a  clause  here.  Section  350  of  your  bill  provides 
for  the  duty  on  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  etc. 
We  have  inserted  in  our  proposed  schedule  a  new  section,  to  be  num- 
bered 34t)^,  to  read  iis  follows : 

Wool  tops,  carded^ool,  sliibbiti^rH,  ruviiigs,  and  niinilur  products  shall  pay  doable 
the  duty  impoeed  OiPthe  sooured  wools  from  whioh  they  are  respectively  made. 
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It  will  be  observed  that;  section  350  relates  only  to  wastes  and  does 
not  include  tops.  Mr.  Lee,  a  Pbiladelpbia  wool  dealer,  says  there  is  a 
difference  between  wool  top  and  wool  waste. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Wool  waste  is  the  droppings  from  the  card,  an  arti- 
cle of  much  less  value  than  wool  top. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  I  will  confess  my  ignorance  about  the  meaning  of 
slubblng  waste  by  inquiring  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  it  is  lower  than  the 
tops.    So  that  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  that  new  section. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  They  certainly  ought 
not  to  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  yarns. 

Senator  Shebman.  Under  what  paragraph  do  you  think  they  would 
come? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Unquestionably  under  section  353;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly covered  by  that. 

353.  All  wools  and  bair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  any  processor  maaafactnre  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  manufaotnrers  of  wool  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Whether  that  would  include  it  is  a  question. 
'   Senator  Shebman.  We  can  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Lawbei^ce.  We  have  furnished  one  schedule,  and  this  morning 
we  have^agreed  upon  an  additional  clause  which  we  ask : 

The  statistics  of  imports  published  by  authority  of  the  Treasnry  Department  and 
those  reported  to  Congress  by  that  Department,  which  specify  in  detail  the  different 
classes  and  values  of  wool  and  other  materials  herein  mentioned,  with  the  duty  col- 
lected therefrom. 

Neither  the  reports  snbmitted  to  Congress  in  the  volumes  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  nor  the  printed  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment state  how  much  waste  comes  in  nor  how  much  shoddy  comes  in. 

Senator  Shebman.  Because  there  is  no  special  paragraph  for  it;  but 
under  this  act  you  will  have  a  special  paragraph  for  that  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  bill  does  not  so  provide. 

Senator  Shebman.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  The  present  law  undertakes  to  provide  substantially 
for  a  good  many  of  them ;  for  instance,  the  present  law  provides  for 
shoddy  as  a  separate  thing,  but  the  statistics  do  not  show  the  imports 
of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Dubfee.  Shoddy  is  not  separate. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Kags,  shoddy,  waste,  and  so  on.  But  in  the  pub- 
lished statistics  you  do  not  find  out  how  much  rags  come  in,  nor  how 
much  shoddy,  nor  how  much  waste. 

Senator  Allison.  I  see  what  you  want,  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  do.  We  are  considering  a  general  provision  as  applicable  not  only 
to  wool,  but  everything  else. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Otherwise  we  can  not  ascertain  how  much  wool- 
growers  suffer  by  importations  ot  this  sort. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  kind  attention,  gentlemen.  Now  I 
will  furnish  some  additional  evidence. 

Senator  Shebman.  Furnish  additional  figures. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  In  this  schedule  we  have  asked  that  washed  wools 
and  scoured  wools  be  defined.  Unless  there  be  some  definition  of 
washed  and  scoured  wools  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween them^  and  a  wide  door  to  fraud  will  be  opened. 
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Senator  Yoobhees.  Yes ;  that  is  tme. 
Mr.  Lawbenob.  We  have  said : 

35:}f .  Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  tepk 
of  the  sheep ;  and  all  wools  containing  less  than  12  percent,  of  dirt,  grease^  or  foreign 
matter  shall  be  deemed  scoured  wools. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Dobson  made  some  statements  here  about  the 
amonut  of  woob  Id  carpets,  which  are  very  radically  different  from 
yours.  1  will  not  take  ap  time  in  asking  questions  about  it  now,  but  I 
want  to  invite  your  attention  to  tbem,  because  they  are  as  unlike  yonrs 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  will  furnish  to  some  member  of  the  committee 
some  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegration  that  we  pi*odnoe  in  the 
United  States  20,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  had  better  read  what  has  been  said. 

Senator  Voorhbbs.  Make  a  condensed  brief  of  the  points. 

Senator  Allison.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  for  my  own  informa- 
tion. We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  information  on  this  wool  question, 
but  I  gather  from  you  this  morning  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  car- 
pet wools  from  other  wools. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  the  better  classes  of  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  the  lineclearly  defined  between  combing  and 
clothing  woolsl 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Allison.  It  is  a  clearly  defined  distinction. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  come  from  different  sheep ;  one  is  long  wool 
and  the  other  is  merino. 

Senator  Allison.  And  they  can  not  use  clothing  wools  for  combing 
purposes  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  yes,  now  they  can.  They  could  not  in  1867,  but 
now  they  can  comb  almost  any  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  because  washed 
carpet  wools  are  valued  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  are  therefore  put  upon 
a  par  with  unwashed  clothing  wools,  which  are  also  valued  at  18  cents 
a  pound,  in  round  numbers,  in  order  to  make  them  equal  we  should 
double  the  duty  upon  carpet  wool;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  should  make 
it  II  cents  a  pound  upon  that  class  of  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Our  schedule  does  not  propose  any  such  increase, 
but  my  own  judgment  is  that  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Allison.  That  was  your  argument,  that  there  should  be  an 
equality. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  take  off  10  cents,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  we  desire  an  increase  from  2^  to  3  cents,  and  on 
washed  it  would  be  6  cents. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Senator  Allison  is  talking  about  the  higher  grades; 
you^sk  12  cents  a  pound  on  those,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  On  washed  of  the  higher  grade  of  carpet  wools,  Ve 
want  12  cents. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  on  unwashed 
clothing  wools. 

Senator  Allison.  I  understood  him  to  ask  5  cents  a  pound  addi- 
tional, whir.h  would  make  it  the  same. 

Mr.  Lawrenctj.  Well,  washed  carpet  wools  manufactured  into  cloth- 
ing ought  to  pay  more  than  unwashed  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  ask  11  cents  on  both. 
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Benator  Allison.  When  yon  gave  as  the  prioe  of  clothing  wools  la^t 
year,  in  Jaly,  at  18  cents,  without  duty,  you  said  that  with  the  duty 
added  it  was  impossible  for  our  wool-growers  to  produce  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  You  did  not  refer,  then,  t-o  carpet  wools,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  what  is  the  situation  as  to  growing  clothing 
wools  in  Kew  Mexico  I    Can  they  be  grown  there  at  all  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  Can  they  be  grown  in  Galifornia  and  Utah  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  they  not  grown  largely  there  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  is  it  that  these  people  have  not  entered  more 
larfjely  into  the  growth  of  the  carpet  wools,  they  being  so  profitable  t 

Mr.  Lawreno]^.  Because  the  low  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  carpet  wools 
has  brought  them  in  at  a  less  price  than  we  could  produce  them  tor.  We 
want  more  duty  on  carpet  wools  to  encourage  the  production  of  Amer- 
ican carpet  wools. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Allow  me  to  ask  one  question  further :  Is  it  your 
\^\ie{  that,  if  we  should  put  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  on  an  equality 
with  clothing  wools,  the  price  of  carpet  wools  in  this  country  would  be 
increased  to  the  price  of  clothing  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Benator  Aldrich.  How  would  it  be  profitable,  then,  to  produce  them  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Because  carpet  wools  can  be  grown  at  a  much  less 
price  in  the  United  States  than  clothing  wools. 

Senator  Voorhees.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  climate  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  matter  of  climate.  There  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  western  region  where  they  produce  an  inferior  kind  of 
clothing  wool ;  but  the  alkali  m  the  soil  is  blown  by  the  winds  and  gets 
in  the  wool  and  makes  the  fiber  tender,  so  it  would  not  be  good  for  the 
better  class  of  cloths. 

Senator  Allisqn.  That  applies  to  that  high  region.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  California,  even  in  the  mountains,  does  it  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  or  to  a  portion  of  Arizona! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  but  still  the  wool  produced  there  is  not 
equal  to  the  wool  of  Penns^^lvania,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Senator  Allison.  No,  it  is  not ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this : 
Whether  or  not,  assuming  that  our  people  go  into  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
and  Galifornia  to  grow  wool,  they  would  not  find  it  more  profitable  to 
grow  the  finer  wools  rather  than  to  grow  the  wools  that  are  pulled  off 
of  sheep  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  stated  by  Captain  Shepard, 
that  if  you  take  native  Mexican  sheep  yon  can  raise  90  per  cent,  of 
their  lambs,  whereas  with  the  merino  sheep  you  can  only  raise  30  per 
cent,  of  the  lambs,  and  because  the  native  Mexican  crossed  with  some  of 
our  long-wool  sheep  enables  us  to  get  better  carpet  wool  than  from 
the  Mexican  sheep  crossed  with  the  merino. 

Senator  Allison.  These  carpet  people  who  were  before  us  stated 
that  the  South  American  wools,  which  you  say  are  being  mixed  with 
merino  blood,  are  deteriorating  all  the  time.  .  Mr.  Houston  stated  that 
the  South  American  wools  are  not  as  good  now  as  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Harpster  knows  of  a  gentleman  in  Belmont 
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County,  Ohio,  who  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  Belmont  Coanty 
bucks  to  South  America  to  sell,  and  he  found  there  better  bucks  than 
any  he  had  ever  known  to  be  raised  in  Belmont  County,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  best  wool  counties  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  was  merino  blood.  That  would  not  apply 
to  the  question.    That  was  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  I  am  speaking  of  carpet  wools.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  another  thing:  Have  carpet  wools  a  commercial  designation t 
Are  they  sold  in  the  London  market  at  all  ?  Is  there  any  such  distinc- 
tion commercially  as  we  make  in  our  tariff!  For  instance,  1  want  to 
buy  1,000  bales  of  wool  for  carpets.  Would  I  order  in  London,  say, 
IjOiOO  bales  of  carpet  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  the  classification  there 
as  we  have  it  here. 

Senator  Allison.  I  nlean  in  substance. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  But  they  know  our  classification,  and  when  yoa  or- 
der carpet  wools  they  know  what  wools  to  send. 

Senator  Allison.'  I  asked  that  question  preliminary  to  stating  what 
Mr.  Houston  said.  He  stated  that  the  carpet  manufacturers  the  world 
over  had  the  Donskoi  wools,  etc.,  in  the  trade,  known  as  carpet  wools, 
and  they  had  to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  with  the  people 
who  bought  those  wools,  and  that  they  were  not  scoured  wools,  but 
washed  wools,  and  had  been  so  understood  for  half  a  century.  That  is 
practically  Mr.  Houston's  statement. 

Mr.  Lawrenc^e.  But  here  is  the  statement  of  the  consul  at  Odessa. 

Senator  Allison.  He  says  they  are  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  he  says  they  have  been  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment for  twenty  years;  that  has  been  since  this  classification  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  liAWRENCE.  It  is  time  that  stopped. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  shows  that  it  is  not  any  new  thing. 

Senator  Allison.  Have  you  submitted  your  proposed  amendments 
to  the  people  who  ar^  interestecl  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles! 

Mr.  Lawrence,  No,  sir.  We  have  telegraphed  to  Philadelphia,  ask- 
ing them  to  come  over,  in  order  that  we  may  confer  with  them  on  the 
subject.  I  stated  before  you  came  in  this  morning  that  I  would  be  glad 
if  it  would  satisfy  the  Finance  Committee  to  delay  this  hearing  until 
they  should  come,  as  we  expected  them  to  come  over  here  to  confer  with 
us  on  that  subject 

Senator  Morrill.  When  you  are  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
raising  carpet  wool  here,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  grease  in  the  wool  of  the  Mexican  sheep  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  clothing  wools  ?   Is  it  not  abontonly  one-half  as  much! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  probably  is  not  half  as  much ;  there  is  hardly  any 
grease  in  native  or  Mexican  wool,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  our 
merino. 

Senator  Morrill.  Then  would  it  be  profitable  for  them  to  raise  that 
kind  of  wool  for  the  purpose  of  marketing! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  would  be  profitable,  because  they  can  raise  more 
of  that  kind  of  sheep;  they  are  hardier. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  about  the  meat? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  carpet- wool  sheep  do  not  make  good  mutton. 

Senator  Hiscock.  So  that  in  any  place  where  there  is  a  market  for 
mutton  they  would  not  raise  these  sheep. 

Mr.  Lawrbnce.'^No,  sir. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  In  your  opiuion  npou  how  large  an  area  couUl 
carpet  wools  be  raised  profitably  f 

Mr  Lawbenoe.  Captain  Shepard  says 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  In  Texas  and  all  the  Territories  in  that  latitude.  * 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  wherever  clothing  wool 
conld  be  produced  profitably  yoa  could  raise  carpet  wools  profitably, 
wirh  the  natural  difference  in  price  between  the  value  of  the  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Clothing  wool  would  generally  be  preferred,  but 
there  are  portions  of  Texas  and  all  of  that  country  south  where  it  would 
be  profitable  to  raise  the  carpet  wool,  because  the  sheep  are  hardier  and 
more  productive. 

Senator  Allison.  You  mean  the  higher-priced  carpet  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
raise  the  lower-priced  carpet  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Not  at  present;  we  are  not  asking  such  duty  as 
will  encourage  that. 

Senator  Allison.  I  mean  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  think  in  the  near  future  we  could ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent we  are  not  asking  any  such  duty  as  would  give  us  the  lower  grades. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Why,  then,  do  you  ask  us  to  double  the  duty  on 
the  lower  grades  of  carpet  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Because  there  is  even  a  good  deal  of  that  that  is 
brought  in  and  mixed  with  other  wool  and  made  into  clothing.  It  is 
a  plain  protection  to  the  wool  growers. 

Senator  Allison.  I  think  it  is  better  for  us  to  reorganize  the  entire 
wool  schedule. 
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Chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Wool- Growers'  Convention,  as  revised  hy  himself, 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
was  recently  announced  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  that 
the  Senate  would  probably  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  pending  Senate 
substitute  for  the  House  tariff  bill  about  the  21st  of  the  present  month. 
In  view  of  this,  the  president  of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Associa- 
tion issued  a  call  for  a  National  Delegate  Convention  of  Wool-Growers 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 

national  wool-gbowebs'  convention. 

The  call  was  issued  so  recently,  that  it  wus  not  possible  for  it  to  reach 
all  part»  of  the  country,  nor  was  it  practicable  to  secure  so  full  a  con ven- 
tiouastheredoubtless  would  have  been  withmore  extensive  and  extended 
notice.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  convention  met  at  the  appointed 
time;  its  deliberations  occupied  parts  of  three  days;  it  was  numerously 
attended  by  delegates  representing  thirteen  States  and  Territories,  to 
wit,  California,  Idaho,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and 
in  addition  delegates  were  present  representing  the  National  Grange, 
National  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  National  Sheep-Begisters'  Asso- 
ciation, Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  and  other  organ- 
iased  associations  of  wool-growers. 
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WHAT  THE  CONVENTION  DID. 

The  convention  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  its  views 
and  wishes ;  it  formulated  and  agreed  upon  a  schedule  of  duties  which 
it  desires  incorporated  in  the  Senate  substitute,  and  it  appointed  a 
rsommittee  of  seven  delegates  charged  with  the  duty  of  presentiDg  the 
schedule  to  this  Senate  Finance  Comihittee  and  to  urge  its  adoption. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  so  appointed  by  the  National  Oonven- 
tion.of  Wool-Growers,  1  am  directed  to  lay  before  you,  as  I  now  do,  (1) 
the  proceedings,  in  part,  of  the  convention,  containing  the  resolutions 
and  schedule  to  which  I  have  referred ;  (2)  the  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  its  annual  session  at  Oo- 
lumbas,  January  7 ;  (3)  the  resolutions  then  adopted  by  that  organiza- 
tion ;  (4)  the  indorsement  thereof  by  the  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association  at  their  annual  convention  January  9^  (5)  tbe 
protest  of  the  president  of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association  in 
behalf  of  that  organization  against  the  schedule  of  wool  dutien  in  the 
Senate  substitute;  and  (0)  a  schedule  showing  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  substitute  as  modified  by  the  proposed  schedule  of  the  National 
Wool-Growers'  Convention. 

THE  WOOL-GEOWBBS'  SOHEDUI^. 

In  this  schedule  the  words  which  the  convention  desires  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Senate  substitute  are  placed  in  italics^  and  those  which 
are  asked  to  be  omitted  from  the  Senate  substitute  are  placed  in 
brackets^  thus  [  ]. 

Having  thus  presented  the  documents  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  for  asking  permis- 
sion to  be  heard  before  you,  and  to  state  some  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  believed  every  change  of  the  tariff  laws  asked  for  by  wool- 
growers  is  fully  justified. 

WOOL-GROWERS  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH    SENATE  TARIFF    PROVISIONS. 

The  delegaties  to  the  convention  have  learned  with  much  surprise, 
since  they  assembled  in  tiiis  city,  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
wool-growers  of  the  country  are  generally  satisfied  with,  or  at  least  are 
not  earnestly  demanding  a  change  in,  the  wool  duties  proposed  in  the 
Senate  substitute. 

.  That  this  view  is  erroneous — a  total  misapprehension — is  refuted  by 
abundant  evidence. 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  opposing  views  on  the 
general  policy  of  protective  duties,  but  we  must  recognize  existing  Gon> 
ditions  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  know 
the  causes  that  led  to  them. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  prior  to  1867  there  was  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  wool  growers  because  of  the  low  duty  on  wool. 

THE  WOOL  TARIFF  OP  18G7— PROSPERITY  UNDER  IT. 

In  compliance  with  a  united  request  of  wool-growers  and  wool  man- 
ufacturers, Congress  passed  the  act  of  1867,  which  imposed  duties  as 
follows : 

Ou  duthiug  wools,  iinwashfMi,  vahie  32  cents  per  poaud  or  less,  10  cents  per  pooud 
aud  11  per  ceut.  ad  valorem ;  value  exceeding  32  ceuto  per  poand,  12  oeuts  per  poaud 
and  10  percent,  ad  valorem  ;  washed,  doable  duty. 
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On  oombiDg  wools,  valae  33  cents  or  less  per  pound,  10  cents  per  poand  and  11  per 
oent.  ad  valorem ;  valne  exceeding  32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound  and  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  carpet  wools,  value  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound  ;  value  over  12 
cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  oouud. 

On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty. 


Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  wool  industry  prospered.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  from  1860  to  1870  amoanted  to  6,<k)6,675, 
or  27  per  oent. ;  from  1 870  to  1880  theiucrease  in  number  was  12,287,940, 
or  about  44  per  cent.;'  and  in  1884  our  sheep  numbered  «50,626,02G, 
Our  wool  product  increased  faster  than  our  sheep;  that  is,  the  average 
weight  of  fleece  rose  from  2^  and  3^  pounds  to  5  and  6  pounds  (of 
washed  wool))  according  to  location.  Thus  the  wool  industry^  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  grew  rapidly,  was  prosperous  and  remunera- 
tive under  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  up  to  act  of  March  3, 1883. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  from  1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  is 
sliown  as  follows : 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Wool-oUp. 

1880 .* 

4S,  705, 900 
43,509,800 
45^01C^224 
49.137,201 
50,826,026 

Pound*. 
SIO.000,000 
372,000,000 

1881 

1882 

200,000,000 

188S 

300,000,000 
308,000,000 

1884 

THB  ACT  OF  1883— WOOL  INDUSTRY  DEOLINED. 

Then  came  the  act  of  1883^  which  reduced  the  duties  to  a  scale  as 
follows: 

Clothing  wools,  yalne  30  cents  per  pound  or  less.  10  cento  per  pound ;  value  over  30 
oento,  12  cents  per  ponud  ;  washed  wool,  double  duty. 

Corabinic  wool,  valne  30  cento  per  pound  or  less,  10  cento  per  pound;  value  over  30 
oeiito  per  pound*  12  cento  per  pound. 

Carpet  wools,  value  12  cento  per  pound  or  less,  2}  cento  per  pound ;  value  over  12 
cento  per  pound,  5  cento  per  pound. 

All  classes  scoured,  trel>le  duty. 

In  addition  to  this  reduction  the  repeal  of  sections  2907  and  2908  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  remitting  charges,  commissions,  etc.,  made  a  fur- 
ther material  reduction. 

Under  this  act  the  wool  industry  declined,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statistics : 


Ye«. 

Sheep. 

WooUUp. 

188S 

50.360.243 
48,322,331 
44,76l»,314 
41,500.000 

Pounds. 
302,  OOU,  000 

1888 

286.000,000 

1887 .• 

265,000,000 

1888 

240, 000, 000 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1884  was  50,500,000,  an 
increase  of  16,716,400  since  1875,  and  which  was  reduced  to  41,500,000 
in  1887,  showing  a  loss  of  9,000,000  sheep  in  four  years,  whilst  with 
proper  protection  I  he  number,  at  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  in  1887, 
would  probably  have  been  about  64,000,000. 

This  decline  in  the  wool  industry,  a  general  decline  in  the  prices  of  icooiSj 


1980 
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and  by  tbese  means  a  decline  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
naturally  alarmed  not  only  wool-growers,  but  a  majority  of  all  the 
people. 

WOOLTABIFF  PEOVISIONS   OF  SENATE   SUBSTITUTE. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Senate  substitute  proposes  daties  which, 
with  the  corresponding  rates  of  the  act  of  1867,  are  as  follows : 


Act  1867. 

Oh  c1<^thing  wools,  nn washed,  value  32 
cent8  )>^r  ponud  or  less,  10  cents  per 
ponml  nnti  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  valne 
exceeiling  32  cents  per  poundj  12  cents  per 
punnd  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
wttsUfiit  double  duty. 

On  combing  wools,  value  32  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound  aud  11 
per  cent*  (wi  valorem ;  value  exceeding  32 
centA  prr  pound,  12  cents  per  pound  and 
10  per  rent,  ad  valorem, 

Ou  c^trpet  wools,  valne  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound ;  value 
over  VI  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per 
pound. 

i>u  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty. 


Senate  substitutk. 

On  clothing  wools,  unwashed,  11  cenU 
per  pound ;  washed,  double  duty. 


On  combing  wools,  11  cents  per  pound. 


On  carpet  wools,  valne  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  vaJae 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  6  cents. 

On  all  classes  sconred,  treble  daty. 


Ko  higher  rate  of  duty  on  washed  combing  and  carpet  wools  than  on 
unwashed. 

Aud  now  we  have  been  met  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Senate 
flubf^titute  is  satisfactory  to  wool-growers  generally.  The  evidence 
tlat  it  is  not  so,  that  they  have  earnestly  reque^sted  more  aud  l>etter 
duties,  is  more  full  and  complete  than  is  the  evidence  of  a  demand  for 
increased  duties  from  the  representatives  of  any  other  great  industry, 
a8  1  will  proceed  to  show,  after  which  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  present 
the  changes  that  wool-growers  ask  aud  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
them. 

NI^B  PROOFS  OP  THE  DISSATISFACTION  OF  WOOL-GBOWKRS. 

Here  are  some  of  the  proofs : 

J .  I  mmediately  following  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1867  and  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  people  of  Ohio,  of  all  political  parties, 
(expressed  their  dissent  from  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  unmistakable 
tcniis.  Prior  to  the  election  of  1883  the  Democratic  State  executive 
conunittee  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they  said: 

Tlu'  Kopnblicau  President,  Tariff  CommissioUf  and  Cougress,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
mniH>LH>lifitB  of  New  Eugland,  wautonly  aud  wicke<lly  reduced  the  duty  on  wool  soas 
to  L*3iJil>Io  foreign  producers  to  compete  advantageously  with  native  growers.  What 
VfiU  he  the  result  I  Plainly,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  most  disastrous.  The  wool-growers 
ciC  Oiiio  Hoe  this  already  in  the  reduced  prices  of  "  clips." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  final  hearing  January  17, 1889, 
askisl  to  have  the  following  inserted : 

1  wi>h  t.o  say  distinctly  I  do  not  iudorse,  sympathize  with,  or  believe  in  the  state- 
Dit'titr^  ;bH  made.  I  quote  them  only  to  show  what  the  sentiment  of  the  Democratic 
pnrt>  in  Ohio  was. 

Thi.^  is  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  argument  in  favor  of  restoring  the 
rate^  of  duty  on  wool  imposed  by  the  act  of  1867,  and  as  a  means  to 
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that  end  of  the  election  of  Hoadly,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, in  which  it  was  said : 

The  election  of  Hoadly  *  **  *  means  the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
success  of  their  objects,  of  which  tke  unconditional  reatoration  of  the  duty  on  wool  is 
one  of  the  most  important. 

2.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1884,  a  Democratic  legislature  in  Ohio 
passed  the  following: 

Besolvedf  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  and  are  instructed,  and  our  Representa- 
tives requested  to  *  *  *  vote  for  the  bill  to  restore  the  tariff  on  wool  as  it  stood 
(by  the  act  of  1867)  prior  to  the  recent  reduction  (by  the  act  of  1883). 

3.  The  Hon.  George  L.  Converse,  the  distinguished  late  Democratic 
Bepresentative  in  Congress  from  tbe  Columbus  district  in  Ohio,  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  to  restore  the  wool  duties  of 
the  act  of  1867,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1884,  it  received  the  vote  of  all 
the  Ohio  Representatives,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  It  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  119  yeas  to  126  nays.^ 

4.  On  the  25th  of  Jilne,  1884,  the  Ofiio  Democratic  State  Convention, 
which  selected  delegates  to  the  national  convention  that  nominated 
Grover  Cleveland  for  President— 

Resolved,  That  the  just  demands  of  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio  and  the  country  for 
an  equitable  re-adjustment  of  the  duties  ou  wool  *  '^  *  so  that  this  industry  shall 
be  fully  and  equally  favored  with  other  industries,  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and 
we  indorse  the  action  of  the  Democratic  members  from  Ohio  in  their  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  result. 

5.  It  was  in  view  of  the  injury  to  the  wool-growing  and  wool-manu- 
facturing industries  that  the  Farmers'  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
of  1885,  demanded  a  restoration  of  the  wool  tariff  of  1867,  and  repeated 
the  demand  in  1886,  and  at  Chicago,  in  November,  1887,  enlarged  the 
demand  by  asking  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  American  wool- 
growers  and  manufacturers  by  progressively  annually  increasing  duties 
the  whole  American  market. 

6.  For  the  same  reasons  the  National  Convention  of  Wool-Growers 
at  Saint  Louis,  in  May,  1887,  by  resolution,  requested  Congress — 

To  80  amend  the  existing  tariff  law  as  in  due  time  to  secure  to  American  wool- 
growers  and  to  American  manufacturers  of  woolens  the  American  market  for  their 
products. 

These  are  only  specimens  of  resolves  by  wool-growers  in  every  Amer- 
ican State  and  Territory. 

7.  In  Jannary,  1888,  a  national  convention  of  wool-growers,  wool 
manufacturers,  and  wool  dealers,,  held  in  Washington,  formulated  a 
schedule  of  duties  for  wool  and  woolen  and  wossted  goods,  without  one 
dissenting  vote,  which  proposed  to  restore  the  rate  of  duties  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1867,  with  sundry  provisions  to  prevent  evasions  of  and 
frauds  upon  the  law,  and  with  a  provision  that  no  wool  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  class  three — carpet  wools — "  which  shall  not  strictly  be  such 
as  are  known  and  reiuognized  as  carpet  wools.'^ 

8.  In  the  recent  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections,  the  popular 
verdict  emphatically  condemned  •*  the  proposition  to  place  wool  on  the 
free  list,'^  and  declared  that  the  duties  ou  wool  should  ^' be  adjusted  and 
maintained  so  as  to  furnish  full  and  adequate  protection  to  that  industry," 
and  declared  generally  that "  the  protective  system  must  be  maintained." 

The  wool  industry  Was  not  left  to  a  general  declaration ;  it  was  singled 
out  for  special  favor  and  protection,  doubtless  because  its  continuance 
tod  prosperity  were  essential  to  furnish  clothing  and  meat  food  to  all 
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our  people  at  fair  American  prices,  rather  than  leave  them  to  the  extor- 
tions of  foreign  monopolies,  combinations,  and  trusts. 

And  it  is  notorious  that  but  for  this  special  declaraHan  in  favor  of  the 
wool  industry  the  popular  verdict  of  several  of  our  States  woald  have 
demanded  a  different  policy  for  onr  industries  generally.  The  |>eople 
had  seen  our  wool  industry  prosper  under  the  protective  wool  tariff  of 
1867  ;  they  had  seen  it  gradually  decline  under  the  lower  duties  in  the 
act  of  1883 ;  hence  the  popular  verdict  on  this  subject. 

9.  Finally,  the  National  Convention  of  Wool-Growers,  representing 
more  than  700^000  flock-masters  (they  were  more  than  a  million  in  1880, 
now  reduced  to  700, OOO  by  the  act  of  1883),  more  people,  more -capital, 
than  in  any  other  industry,  and  representing  as  much  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth  and  political  power  as  can  be  found  in  any  industry — 
now  come  and  ask  for  more  and  better  protection  than  is  proposed  by 
the  Senate  substitute. 

Thus  the  question  is  answered,  who  are  behind  the  able  and  efficient 
president  of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association— the  representa- 
tive of  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States — in  the  protest  he  has 
presented,  and  in  the  demand  for  better  protective  duties  for  wool  t 
Thus  the  question  is  answered,  what  rate  of  duties  the  wool-growers 
really  desire. 

WOOL-GBOWEBS  ASK  LESS  XHAN  THEY  BELIEVE  SHOUJLD  Bfi  GlTfiN. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  rate  of  duties  asked  for  in 
the  schedule  I  have  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  convention  and  those 
which  we  believe  should  be  provided. 

The  schedule  we  propose  is  not  submitted  on  the  plan  of  asking  for  much 
in  the  hope  of  a  compromise  which  will  give  im  less  ;  it  asks  for  less  than 
we  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  wool  industry,  and 
because  we  hope  to  secure  all  we  ask. 

We  recognize  some  of  the  embarrassments  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee encounter;  the  want  of  information  in  some  portions  of  the 
country  as  to  the  necessity  of  protection  for  the  wool  industry  and  its 
extent;  the  mistaken  i)urpose  of  some  whose  industries  have  prospered 
under  protection  to  secure  free  wool,  or  duties  so  low  as  to  speedily 
destroy  the  wool  industry ;  and  the  difficulty  of  measuring  precisely 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  duty  necessary  to  give  the  wool  in- 
dustry success. 

WOOLGBOWEBS  PBOMISED  "FULL  AND  ADEQUATE  PEOTECTION. ** 

But  we  assume  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  settled  in  favor  of  the  general  ])rotection  of  those  industries 
which  need  it,  and  which  can  thereby  be  sufficiently  developed  to  supply 
substantially  all  American  wants. 

As  to  wool,  the  popular  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  favor  of  "/mU 
and  adequate  protection'/^  these  are  the  words.  What  is  such  protec- 
tion !  It  is  that  measure  of  duty  which  will  within  a  reasonable  time 
enable  American  wool-growers  to  supply  all  the  wools  which  can  be 
advantageously  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  abundance  and  at 
fair  prices  to  supply  all  American  needs.  Under  such  duty  we  can, 
and  within  five  years  will,  supply  every  pound  of  wool  required  in  this 
country,  excei)t,  possi')ly,  a  portion  of  the  lowest,  cheape8t|  coarsest 
grade  of  carpet  wools. 
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WOOL-GROWEES  ASK  NO  MORE  PROTECTION  THAN  WOOL  MANUFACT- 
URERS RECEIVE— REASONS  THEREFOR. 

Wool-growers  ask  fpr^  their  indastry  ouly  that  measare  of  protectiou 
which  is  accorded  to  many  other  even  less  meritorioas  industries. 

Under  the  present  tariff  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  the  imports  for  1887  of  treble  ingrain  car|)et8  was  only  the 
insignificant  amount  of  25,437  square  yards/ Valued  at  $  19,332 ;  of  two- 
ply,  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  and  30  per  cent,  only  74,262  square  yards, 
valued  at  $40,416.  The  total  value  of  all  carpets  imported  was  only 
$1,472,655,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  most  expensive  classes.  This  is  the 
result  ofi  protection  for  the  carpet  industry.  This  protection  is  neces- 
sary and  beneficial. 

But  carpets  are  luxuries;  wool  for  clothing  and  mutton  for  food  are 
neeessaries^  deserving  at  least  as  good  a  measure  of  protection,  and  so 
of  development  and  increase,  as  carpets.  In  1880  the  number  of  car- 
pet factories  in  the  United  States  was  195,  with  a  capital  of  $21,468,587, 
paying  as  wages  $6,835,218,  with  a  product  valued  at  $31,792,802,  and 
with  ^,371  employes.  In  1880  the  capital  employed  in  all  our  wool- 
manufaoturing  industries  was  $159,091,869,  employing  161,577  persons, 
with  an  annual  product  of  $102,881,362. 

The  woolen  manufacturing  industry  was  so  protected  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  woolen  manufactures  in  this  country  in  1880  amounted, 
at  wholesale  prices,  to  about  $303,000,000,  of  which  $267,000,000  were  of 
domestic  and  $36,000,000  of  foreign  production.  The  average  consump- 
tion per  eapita  in  1880  was  about  $6,  of  which  $5.30,  or  88.3  per  cent., 
consisted  of  domestic,  and  only  70  cents,  or  11.7  per  cent.,  of  foreign 
production. 

This  result  followed  a  necessary  and  beneficial  policy. 

By  way  of  contrast^  and  as  presenting  the  value  of  the  wool  industry,  . 
and  hence  its  claims  to  protection,  I  present  the  following : 

The  capital,  inolading  land  and  the  labor,  employed  in  producing  wool  and  mutton 
in  1884  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States 50,626,626 

Value  of  sheep,  estimated 1125,000,000 

Pounds  of  wool-clip 308,000,000 

Value 191,168,000 

Value  of  lands,  bams,  sheds,  and  equipments  employed  in  sheep  industry .  $408, 291, 200 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wool  consists  in  the  value  of  labor,  so  that  this  wool  industry  re- 
quired labor  at  least  of  the  value  of  $55,000,000,  which  gave  employ- 
ment equivalent  to  more  than  180,000  men  and  boys,  at  an  annual  aver- 
age to  each  of  $300,  or  to  220,000  at  $250  each.  And  to  this  may  be 
added  the  value  of  labor  required  to  clear  land,  make  fences,  build  houses 
and  barns  for  those  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry.  These  sheep  required 
for  pasturage  and  the  production  of  grain  and  hay  at  least  12,000,000 
acres  of  laud,  of  the  average  productive  capacity  of  the  improved  lauds 
iu  Ohio,  or  an  amount  of  laud  about  equal  to  three-fourths  of  all  the 
cultivated  and  pasture  lands  in  this  State.  '  And  for  feeding,  caring 
for,  and  marketing  mutton-sheep,  still  other  lands  and  grain  and  labor 
are  required. 

The  volume  of  Ohio  Statistics  for  1885,  page  332,  shows  in  Ohio,  cul- 
tivated lands,  9,791,834  acres;  pasture  land,  6,171,897  acres;  woodland, 
4,268,767  acres;  yyaste,  444,843  acj-^s. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SHEEP. 

Instead  of  the  44^000,000  sheep  or  less  now  in  the  United  States  the 
number  should  be  increased  to  100,000,000,  producing 600,000,000  poands 
of  wool — every  pound  required  by  our  wants.         # 

We  have  idle  grass  lands  ready,  and  idle  men  eagerly  awaiting 
employment  sufficiently  to  feed,  care  for,  and  market  the  wool  of 
100,000,000  sheep,  and  our  manufacturing  industries  can  speedily  be 
increased  in  ca|)acit3^  to  convert  all  into  manufactured  goods.  Let  the 
increase  come,  and  then  we  will  more  than  double  the  present  number 
of  our  sheep,  the  pounds  and  value  of  wool  and  mutton  produced,  the 
number  of  people  emi)loyed  in  sheep  husbandry,  the  acreage  and  value 
of  lands,  buildings,  and  equipments  devoted  to  it;  we  will  add  25  per 
cent,  to  our  wool-manufacturing  capacity,  and  will  be  independent  of  all 
nations  for  our  supplies  of  wool  and  mutton  and  woolen  and  worsted 
goods.  There  is  not  a  yard  nor  a  pound  of  imported  woolen  or  worsted 
goods  that  can  not  be  dui)licated  by  American  manufacturers. 

That  it  is  possible  to  shut  out  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  by  a 
sufficiently'  jirotective  tariff  is  certain.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  do  so  im- 
mediately or  in  the  near  future;  but  if  we  assume  that  protection  for 
the  wool  industry  is  wise,  then  it  is  wise  to  secure  by  protective  legisla- 
tion, in  due  time,  the  production  in  this  country  of  all  the  mutton  otir 
people  need,  and  all  the  wool  of  every  kind  which  can  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  reasonable  price  to  meet  all  of  our  want^ 

That  '^  reasonable  price"  should  be  such  that  labor  will  be  amply  re- 
warded, and  capital  invested  be  fairly  remunerative. 

Fortunately  wool-growers  are  so  numerous  and  so  diffused  in  every 
State  and  Territory,  that  it  is  impossible  by  combinations  or  throngh 
"  trusts  ^  to  create  a  monopoly  of  wool  or  to  demand  extortionate  prices, 
which  would  speedily  remedy  the  wrong  by  inviting  importation  even 
under  a  proper  tariff*.  , 

^  Adequate  protection  will  in  due  time  sufficiently  develop  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  mutton  so  that  American  farmers  will  produce  all  the 
wool  and  mutton  we  need. 

In  1887  sheep  were  consumed  for  mutton  as  follows : 

New  York 3,025,116 

Boston 591,476 

Philadelphia 5«8,279 

Baltimore .^.  2Sf7,456 

Milwaukee 47,926 

Kansas  City 106,365 

Cincinnati 182,^79 

Saint  Louis 130,407 

Chicago 915,768 

Mulhall,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  sa3's  that  in  1883  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  was  49,237,00<» ;  that  the  annual  slaughter 
of  mutton  sheep  is  14,000,000,  chiedy  merinoes,  producing  340,000  tons 
of  mutton,  live  weight,  giving  14  pounds  per  head  of  population,  and  re- 
quiring 27  sheep  for  each  hundred  of  our  people.  Of  the  mutton  sheep 
in  1884,  4,427  were  imported,  chiefly  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  Our 
mutton-sheep  are  probably  of  the  value  to  the  producers  of  $42,000,000 
annually. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  imports  of  mutton-sheep  were  of  the  cus* 
tomhouse  value  of  $1,187,848,  and  came  from — 

Canada : 411.696 

Prince  Edward  Island 36,(^7 

Mexico 3,419 

OthfT  countries « 81 

Total ,^,....,-..,, 451,853 
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The  ooasamption  of  mutton  sboold  be  vastly  increased,  especially  in 
the  cities.  In  farming  districts,  where  firesh  beef  can  not  be  readily 
procured,  and  in  the  Soath,  where  it  can  be  longer  preserved  than  other 
fresh  meats,  Cassius  M.  Olay  has  properly  said :  *^  Of  all  domestic  meats 
mutton  is  the  most  wholesome,  being  a  specific  for  many  diseases.  It 
is  the  most  convenient  to  the  farmer  as  batchering  meat;  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  it  has  played  the  most  important  part  in  his  necessities, 
giving  wool  and  hides." 

The  annual  consamptien  per  head  of  population  is  as  follows  in  the 
countries  named : 

Poondfl. 

United  States 14 

Canada -. 17 

United  Kingdom 19 

Australia 70 

Riyer  Plate 72 

WOOLr0EOWINa   NOT  AS  WELL  PBOTEOTSD  AS  WOOL  MANUFAOTUB- 

INa. 

Now,  while  the  wool-manufacturing  industries  were  so  well  protected, 
as  they  should  have  been,  that  in  the  year  1880  they  supplied  88  per 
cent,  of  all  our  consumption,  how  has  the  wool  industry  been  protected  f 
^  Mr.  Lawbenoe.  In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  more  than  sixty  million 
people  in  the  United  States  required  for  their  various  uses  664,269,962 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool.    This  was  supplied  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

About  a  million  flook-maaten  in  this  country,  owning  44,759,314  slieep, 
produoed 265,000,000 

The  imported  clothing  and  combing  wool  was  32,899,696,  equal  to  un- 
washed     50,000,000 

The  imported  carpet  wool  was  81^504,477  pounds,  eqnal  to  at  least  un- 
washed   KK),  000, 000 

The  imported  woolen  and  worsted  goods  amounted,  iu  importers'  value, 
to  144,902,718,  requiring  for  their  production  foreign  wool 149, 269, 962 

Total 564,269,962 

Of  this  the  so-called  carpet  wool  was  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing goods  and  blankets  equal  to  at  least  20,000,000  of  the  100,000,000 
pounds  imported,  besides  about  an  equal  amount  of  our  product  so 
classed. 

Thus  the  wool  industry  has  been  so  unprotected  that  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  all  we  consume  is  imported.  Wool- growers  hare  a  right  to  ask 
such  protection  as  will  soon  give  them  the  whole  American  market  for 
all  they  can  produce. 

WHAT  THE  OOUNTBY  HAS  LOST  BY  INADBQUATE  PBOTEOTION. 

And  what  have  we  lost  by  the  failure  fto  give  the  wool  industry  ade- 
quate protection  f 

The  low  price  of  foreign  wools  and  the  want  of  sufficient  protection 
have  reduced  the  market  price  iu  the  United  States.  Tbid  proves  that 
conditions  have  so  changed  that  higher  duties  on  wool  have  become  a 
necessity  to  save  our  industry. 

But  for  these  causes  of  decline  and  under  an  adequate  tariff  we  would 
now  have  in  the  United  States  60,000,000  sheep,  producing  960,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  worth  $96,000,000.  We  have  lost,  by  the  failure  thus 
to  increase,  16,000,000  sheep,  value  $40,000,000;  96,000,000  pounds  wool, 
$25^000,000;  200,000  mutton-sheep,  worth  $6,000,000;  employment  for 
125  TAB 
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land  eqaal  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  improved  land  in  Ohio;  employment 
for  73,000  men  and  boys,  at  $250  each  per  annum. 

If,  daring  the  past  twenty  years,  there  had  been  adequate  protectioD, 
we  would  now  have  100,000,000  sheep,  worth  $250,000,000;  600,000,000 
pounds  annual  wool  clip,  $156,000,000 ;  20,000,000  mutton  sheep, 
$60,000,000 ;  employment  for  land  equal  to  the  improved  land  in  two 
such  States  as  Ohio  and  West  Virginia ;  employment  for  half  a  mill- 
ion men  and  boys  at  an  annual  compensation  to  each  of  ^250;  em- 
ployment for  vast  numbers  of  others  to  clear  lands,  make  fences,  build 
barns,  supply  timber,  hardware,  merchandise,  etc. 

This  is  the  wealth:  these  are  the  sources  of  employment;  the  money 
income  to  our  people ;  the  hopes  of  the  future,  now  asking  for  **  full 
and  adequate  protection." 

Having  thus  presented  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  proper  definition  of 
^^full  and  adequate  protection,"  and  illustrated  it  in  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  laws  in  force  in  1880  as  to  industries  I  have  specified,  which 
are  samples  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  I  proceed  to  state, 
somewhat  in  detail,  what  the  convention  schedule  asks,  and  to  give 
some  reasons  in  support  of  each. 

THE    V^OOL-TABIFF    SEQTIONS    IN    DETAIL    PBOPOSED    BY    WOOL- 

GROWERS. 

.1  will  give  each  section  or  paragraph  as  numbered  in  the  Senate  sub- 
stitute, and  as  they  appear  therein,  with  the  words  which  we  ask  to  be 
inserted  in  italiosj  and  the  words  we  ask  to  be  stricken  out  in  brack- 
ets [  ]: 

PBOTEOTION  ON  CAMELS'  HAIB. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Schedule  K. 

Wool  and  manufacturea  of  wool— All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama, 
and  other  like  animals  shall  be  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  datiea  to  be 
charged  thereon,  into  three  following  classes: 

The  word  ^^Uama^  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  it  is  certainly  unob- 
jectionable. 

REASONS  THEREFOR. 

The  word  ^^camel^  is  inserted  because  camels'  hair  is  a  prodnct  com- 
peting with  wool  I  the  Washington  conference  schedule  of  January,  1888, 
included  this  word.  The  manufactures  from  camels'  hair  are  purchased 
generally  by  consumers  well  able  to  pay,  and  the  growing  commerce  in 
this  foreign  product  justifies  wool-growers  in  asking  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  competing  import,  and  in  due  time  protection  may  de- 
velop th^  industry  of  growing  camels  in  Texas  and  other  of  the  south- 
ern portions  of  this  country. 

Section  34.— Ko  ohanob  as  to  clothing  wool. 

The  convention  asks  no  change  in  the  classification  or  designation  of 
clothing  wools,  made  as  follows : 

341.  Class  one,  clothing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestlza,  metz,  or  metis  wools, 
or  other  wools  of  merino  hlood,  immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing  wools,  and 
wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preccdiDg,  inclading  snch  as  have  been  here- 
tofore usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Bneuos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Cape  of  Gk»od  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also 
inolnding  all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  claaaes  two  and  three. 
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Section  342.— Classify  camels'  hair  as  combing  wool. 

The  eonveDtion  ask  the  insertion  of  two  words  in  italics  in  the  section 
defining  combing  wools,  as  follows : 

342.  Class  two,  combiDg  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English 
blood  and  nsaally  known  by  the  terms  herein  ased,  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

The  reason  for  this  change  has  been  given. 

Section  343.— Carpet  wools— safeguards  against  the  import 
OF  clothing  wool  under  the  name  of  carpet  wool. 

The  convention  ask  two  changes  in  the  section  classifying  carpet 
wool  by  omitting  the  words  in  brackets  and  inserting  the  words  in  italics. 

343.  Class  three,  carpet  wools  [and  other  similar  wools]  such  as  Donskoi,  native  Sonth 
American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like 
character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  tlfid  United  States  from  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excluding  such  as  have  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  merino  ar  English  blood. 

The  omission  of  the  words  in  brackets,  and  the  addition  of  tbe  words 
in  italics^  have  one  object,  to  prevent  the  rapidly-growing  practice  of 
importing  real  clothing  wool  under  the  name  of  carpet  wools. 

Under  the  words  [^'  and  other  similar  wools  "]  and  without  the  addition 
of  the  words  in  italiCj  there  is  danger  that  wools  may  be  imported  as 
cifrpet  wools  which  are  not  so.  Similarity  is  not  necessarily  identity — 
Similiter  sonansj  non  est  idem  sonans.  It  is  enough  that  ^'  carpet  wools  " 
shall  come  in  under  the  merely  nominal  duty  imposed  on  tbem,  without 
inviting"  other ''  even  "similar  wools."  Thtise  words  are  liable  to  be  used 
as  a  cover  for  fraud:  An  honest  ailministration  of  the  law  does  not  need 
them. 

SIX  PROOFS  THAT  CLOTHING  WOOL  IS  IMPORTED  AS  CAKPET  WOOL. 

There  is  abujidant  evidence  tluxt  large  quantities  of  clothing  wool  Juis 
been  imported  as  carpet  wool, 

(1)  It  is  practically  conceded  by  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  article  in  the  special 
report  of  the  Chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  wool  in  1887,  who  says 
(page  LXVII)  "  large  quantities  of  wool  were  imported  as  third  class 
[carpet]  from  Turkey  in  Europe,  whence  a  very  small  percentage  of 
wools  of  this  class  comes. 

(2)  I  have  the  authority  of  wool  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  1888  for 
saying  that  wool  imported  us  carpet  was  sold  to  be  made  into  clothing 
goods.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  but  one  sate  or  just  legislative 
policy  as  to  so-called  carpet  wool,  and  that  is  that  no  words  should  be 
left  in  the  law  which  can  operate  as  a  cover  for  fraud. 

(3)  This  is  shown  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  importation  of  so  called 
carpet  wools. 

The  imports  of  such  wools  were  for  fiscal  years  specified  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

1881 42,385.769 

1882 47,208.175 

1883..: 40,130.322 

Total 129,724,266 

Average 43.241.422 

(Chief  Bureau  Statistics,  Wpol  Report,  1887,  p.  LXI,  25.) 
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As^oming  that  this,  with  the  home  prodact,  met  all  the  demand  to 
make  carpets  in  those  years,  and  assuming  that  there  has  sinoe  then 
been  no  large  increase  in  the  manafacture  of,  or  at  least  in  the  demand 
for,  carpets,  the  fact  of  a  large  increase  in  later  years  in  the  imports  of 
carpet  wools  is  some  evidence  that  the  excess  over  former  years  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods.  Thus  the  imports  of  carpet 
wools  were  for  the  fiscal  years  specified  as  follows : 

PomAi. 

1884 62,525.69S 

1886 - 50,782,306 

1886 79,716,0fil 

1887 •. 81,S04,4n 

Total 274.588,526 

Annual  average 68,632,131 

Annual  average  1881-1883 43,241,4^ 

Increase  in  average 25,390,709 

Even  if  we  assume  that  prior  to  1884  all  ths  so  called  carpet  wool 
teas  u%ed  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets j  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
carpet  industry  required  any  such  increased  amount  of  wool. 

For  other  years  the  total  imports  of  so-called  carpet  wools  were — 

PoundA. 

1877 28,310,411 

1878 26.856,280 

1879 '33,163,064 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  81,504,477  pounds  of  so  called  carpet 
wools  imported  in  1887  were  all  consumed  for  carpet  purposes. 

(4)  1  am  aware  of  certain  claims  made  as  to  the  capacity  and  extent 
of  the  consumption  of  wools  for  carpet  purposes.  The  American  Wool 
Beporter  for  January  19,  1888,  after  giving  estimates  of  05yOOO,(MK) 
pounds  in  round  numbers  as  to  carpet  wools  consumed,  says: 

The  above  statistics  do  not  even  iudude  carpet  wool  used  in  coarse  blankets,  which 
has  alwavs  been  a  recoguized  use  of  carpet  stock  under  the  tariff  laws. 

Now,  theitnportatiou  of  carpet  wools  in  the  fiscal  3'ear  ending  June  30,  1887,  was 
83,472,499  pounds ;  and  the  wool-growers  themselves  admitted  that  it  woiUd  be  diffi> 
cult  to  figure  the  domestic  production  of  carpet  above  ^,000,000  pounds.  Adding  to 
this  the  imports,  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 

Poaiid& 

Imports 83,000,000 

Domestic  carpet  wool 20,000,000 

Total  supply 103,000,000 

Used  in  carpet  mills 95,000,000 

Used  for  all  other  pnrposes 8,000,000 

But  the  a^ocuracy  of  this  enormous  claim  may  well  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  facts  already  stated  render  it  quite  certain  that  it  is  incorrect 

The  amounts  for  specified  carpet  mills  are  given  in  round  numbers, 
with  no  evidence  of  their  accuracy. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  prominent  well-informed  gentleman  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  estimates,  in  which  he  says  : 

American  carpet  wools  are  of  the  better  class,  and  of  course  they  compete  with 
foreign  carpet  wools  of  the  better  class,  such  as  are  used  for  clothing  purposes.  We 
send  you  a  sample  of  the  better  class  of  East  India  [washed]  carpet  wool,  which 
shrinks  ooly  13  per  cent.  It  is  admitted  at  the  same  duty  as  uu  washed,  but  owing  to 
its  exceedingly  light  shrinkage  is  practically  scoured,  as  laid  down  in  the  r^eeted 
wool  schedule  which  the  wool-growers  submitted  at  Washington.  We  aro  selling 
this  wool  to  Kentucky  and  Teduossee  for  mauufaot  nre  into  Kentucky  jeans,  and  many 
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hnndreds  of  thoasftndii  of  poands  of  it  are  being  imported;  and  none  of  it  that  we 
know  of  is  going  into  carpeta,  bat  is  being  nsed  in  the  manufaotnre  of  clothing.  *  *  * 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  finer  grades  of  what  are  imported  as  carpet  wools  are  used  for 
clothing  purposes.  This  takes  in  only  such  as  pay  5  cents  per  poand  duty,  washed 
andanwashed.  *<  «  •  Thecarpetwoolimportedin  1687,  that  paid  5  cents  per  pound 
duty,  was  19,666,714  pounds  (Wool  Bep.,S^,  etc.) ;  60  per  cent  of  this  would  be  about 
ltj,000,000  pounds.  And,  as  the  American  carpet  wool  is  at  present  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  blanket  and  clothing  purposes,  it  makes  in  round  numbers  32,000,000  pounds 
of  the  so-ealled  carpet  wools  which  are  used  for  clothing  purposes. 

And,  referritig  to  some  of  the  estimates  of  carpet  wools  used  for  carpet 
purposes,  the  letter  says  they  are  made  in  part — 

By  figuring  bhe  extreme  capacity  of  all  the  machinery  in  the  country  "  *  *.  A 
part  of  the  carpet  machinery  has  been  standing  idle  and  [the  computations  referred  to] 
make  no  allowance  for  the  shoddy,  and  cow,  and  calf  hair,  goat  hair,  and  other  hair, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  which  come  in  free. 

AMOUNT  OF  WOOL  IN  OHSAP£&  OBAI>BS  OF  CARPETS. 

The  principal  class  of  carpets  made  in  this  country  are  (1)  body  Bms- 
sels,  (2)  tapestry  Brassels,  and  (3)  ingrain  carpets. 
A  reliable  aatherity  says  that  ordinary  cheap- 
Body  Brussels  and  other  [similar  1  carpets  are  &0  per  cent,  wool,  bal'ance  jute;  tapes- 
try Brussels  carpets  are  only  25  per  cent,  wool,  the  balance  Jute. 

I  am  not  referring  to  this  in  the  way  of  complaint  or  reproach;  it  is 
just,  proper,  and  necessary  to  furnish  a  cheap  grade  of  carpets,  good  and 
useful  as  they  are. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  wool  in  some  classes 
of  carpets  I  weighed  specimens. 

A  specimen  of  body  Brussels  weighed  less  than  30  ounces  to  the  yard ; 
and  estimating  50  per  cent  jute,  contains  less  than  15  ounces  of  wool. 

A  specimen  of  tapestry  Brussels  weighed  26  ounces  to  the  yard;  and, 
estimating  75  per  cent,  jute,  contains  only  6^  ounces  of  wool. 

Standard  ingrain  carpets  are  said  to  weigh  22  ounces  to  the  yard, 
but  specimens  weighed  contained  only  19  and  20  ounces.  lam  informed 
that  only  40  per  cent,  of  these  are  wool,  the  residue  is  yam  made  of 
shoddy,  cow,  and  calf  hair.  But  estimating  22  ounces  as  the  weight  of 
a  yard,  it  contains  on  the  basis  stated  only  8.8  ounces  of  wool.  Of 
course  I  am  now  referring  only  to  the  cheaper  classes  of  carpets.  Thus  it 
seems  certain  that  the  estimates  of  amounts  of  carpet  wools  used  in 
carpets  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  real  amounts. 

In  further  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  these  estimates  I  will  ask  the 
attention  of  this  committee  to  a  statement  which  will  now  be  made  by 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  wool-growers'  committee,  Hon.  George  H. 
Wallace,  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Wool-Growers'  Association. 

(5)  The  total  imports  of  so-called  carpet  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  1887 
were  81,504,477  pounds.  The  imports  of  carpet  wool  under  the  2^  cent 
duty  of  the  act  of  1>83  were  61,811,967.40  pounds,  of  the  custom-house 
valuation  of  $6,185,733,  which  is  10  cents  per  pound,  paying  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  only  24.08  per  cent.,  or  $0,100  value  per  unit  of  quantity. 
This  sufficiently  proves  that  real  carpet  wool  will  be  imported  at  a  cost 
of  only  10  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  as  carpet  wool  under  a  duty  of 
5  cents  i)er  pound  19,685,714  pounds,  valued  at  $3,554,823,  or  18.0008 
cents  per  pound,  or,  as  stated  in  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, as  having  an  average  value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  $0,181,  with 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  only  27.69,  a  rate  much  below  that  of 
duties  generally.    In  view  of  the  law  admitting  washed  earpet  wool  at 
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the  same  rate  of  ddty  as  aawashed,  we  may  assame  this  was  well 
washed.  And  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  report  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Odessa.  Russia,  oii  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  be- 
tween South  Russia  ana  the  United  States,  made  November  4, 1887,  to 
the  State  Department,  showing  that  ^^  all  of  these  [Russian  carpet] 
wools  are  and  ever  have  been  scoured  wools;  '^  that  ^'  these  wools  have 
in  many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  United  States  at  low  limit 
duty  (2^  cents);  others,  again,  at  high  [car[)et  wool]  duty  (5  cents), 
token  all  of  them  should  have  paid  duty  as  scoured  wools." 

It  is  very  certain  that  washed  carpet  wools  of  the  importers'  valua- 
tion of  over  18  cents  per  pound,  as  the  law  says,  "at  the  last  port  or  place 
whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port," 
are  not^  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  terms,  "carpet  wools,''  or,  if  so,  should 
pay  duty  as  clothing  wool  of  no  greater  value.  Well  washed  carpet  wool, 
which  can  be  manufactured  into  clothing  goods,  no  matter  what  may  be 
called  its  value,  will  make  50  per  cent,  more  yards  than  an  equal  number 
of  pounds  of  good  unwashed  clothing  wool. 

The  imports  of  clothing  wool  in  the  grease  for  1887.were  22,607,856.30 
pounds,  of  the  importers'  value  of  ♦4,127,026.97,  or  18.697  cents  per 
pound,  or,  as  stated  in  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  (page 
684),  as  having  an  average  value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  $0,182,  almost 
))recisely  the  same  as  the  so-called  carpet  wool,  and  with  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  54.78  per  cent. 

It  is  palpably  certain  that  these  importations  of  different  wools  of 
precisely  the  same  custom-house  valuation  should  pay  the  same  duty ; 
yet  the  so-called  carpet  wool  came  in  at  only  half  the  ad  valorem  duty 
on  other  clothing  wools.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  carpets  imported  in 
1887  was  on  various  grades;  respectively,  73.92,  61.13, 59.03, 55.10, 54J^, 
47.14,  45.79,  44.70,  and  40  per  cent;  while  on  carpet  wools  the  ad  va- 
lorem was  on  the  chief  import  only  24.98  per  cent.^  and  on  the  least 
grades  27.69. 

Thus  so  called  carpet  wools — nearly  20,000,000  pounds — were  im- 
ported  in  1887  under  the  nominal  duty  of  5  cents ;  in  fact,  not  more 
than  3  cents,  if  charged  on  the  wool  unwashed. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  wool  was  used  not  for  carpets,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing. 

(6)  When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  and  for  the  first  time  wools  were 
classified  into  clothing,  combing,  and  carpet  wools,  it  was  understood 
that  the  latter  included  only  native  and  unimproved  breeds  of  sheep. 
Since  then  many  of  the  sheep  producing  carpet  wools  have  *^been  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  merino  or  English  blood,"  and  so  no  longer 
produce  real  carpet  wools. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  wool,  made  in 
1887,  quotes  Prof.  J.  R.  Dodge,  page  XLI,  as  saying  correctly  that — 

As  to  the  third  class,  the  carpet  wools,  they  are  represented  in  the  United  States  only 
by  the  [native]  Mexican  sheep,  which  are  the  foundation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ranch  ifocks  but  so  improved  by  repeated  crosses  as  to  fumi^  wool  of  the  merino 
type. 

And  the  Report,  page  XXX VI I,  says: 

In  1880  the  native  Mexican  sheep,  which  in  1850  produced  only  1  pound  per  fleece, 
produced  on  an  average  2.17  pounds,  while  the  half-breed  merinos  produced  a.  17 
[unwashed]  pounds. 

This  process  of  improvement  has  been  going  on  in  other  countries. 
There  is  every  motive  of  profit  on  the  part  of  foreign  wool-growers  and 
importers  to  secure  the  most  improved  of  wool,  which  can  possibly  be 
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classed  as  carpet  wool,  and  yet  imported  and  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  goods,  because  of  the  low  duty  imposed  on  it. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  suggested,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the 
section  under  consideration  may  be  amended  as  proposed. 

Section  344.— Washed  gabpet  wools— double  duty:  washed 
combing  wools,  5  cents  additional. 

The  convention  asks  that  section  344  may  be  amended  to  read  thus  3 

344.  The  daty  upon  wools  of  the  first  avid  third  classes  which  shall  be  imported 
washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  daty  to  which  they  wonld  be  subjected  if  im- 
ported unwashed ;  the  duttf  vpon  wooU  of  the  second  class  which  shall  be  imporled  toashed 
shall  he  5  ce^tts  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  to  which  they  would  he  suhjecied  if  imporied 
unwashed  ;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall 
be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed. 

The  acts  of  1867,  of  1883,  and  the  Senate  substitute  all  provide  for 
treble  daty  on  scoured  wools.  These  assume  that  it  is  just  to  wool- 
groaersj  to  the  revenue,  and  to  manufacturers  as  well,  that  wools  tw- 
proved  in  value  by  cleansing  should  pay  increased  duties.  The  acts  of 
1867,  of  1883,  and  the  Senate  substitute  all  provide  that  unwashed 
clothing  wool  shall  pay  a  specified  duty;  that  washed  clothing  wool 
shall  pay  double  duty  and  scoured  treble  duty. 

But ^  strangely,  and  without  apparent  reason,  the  duty  on  washed 
combing  and  on  carpet  wools  is  the  same  for  eacA— no  greater — than  on 
the  unwashed. 

The  Wool-Growers'  Convention  do  not  ask  to  advance  the  rate  of  duty 
proposed  in  the  Senate  substitute  for  unwashed  combing  wools,  11  cents 
per  pound,  but  we  do  ask  that  on  washed  combing  wools  this  duty  shall 
be  advanced  5  cents  per  pound  only,  not  double  duty,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothing  wools. 

This  is  what  we  ash,  not  what  we  desire^  but  making.concessions  our- 
selves in  the  interest  of  harmony,  we  hope  to  be  met  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  to  receive  all  we  ask. 

WHY  THE  DISCBIMINATION  WAS  MADE    IN  FAVOB  OP  THESE   WOOLS 

IN  THE  ACT  OF  1867. 

The  act  of  1867  discriminated  in  favor  of  these  wools  for  the  follow- 
ing among  other  reasons : 

(1)  The  long  wool  sheep  were  then,  as  now,  chiefly  raised  in  Kentucky 
and  other  Southern  States  east  of  anid  not  including  Texas.  (Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1887,  on  Wool,  XLI.)  These  States 
did  not  favor  or  ask  adequate  protection,  and  the  product  was  so  limited 
in  amount,  that  producers  did  not  ask  ample  protection;  they  could  not 
then  supply  the  demand. 

(2)  The  other  States  and  the  Territories,  chiefly  producing  the  merino 
clothing  wools,  did  not  urgently  demand  a  duty  on  these  combing  wools 
equivalent  to  that  on  their  clothing  wools,  for  two  reasons : 

First  The  combing  wools  could  not  then  as  now  be  made  into  cloth, 
cassimeres,  or  other  goods  for  men's  wear,  and  so  the  import  of  such 
wool  would  not  interfere  with  or  take  the  place  of  their  clothing  wools 
(Wool  Eep.,  XL) ;  and, 

Second.  The  ^'clothing"  wools  could  not  then  be  combed  or  made 
into  worsted  goods  as  they  now  can,  and  in  this  respect  the  import  of 
combing  wools  did  not  then  interfere  with  or  take  the  place  of  Amer- 
icao  clothing  wools  as  it  now  does. 
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(3)  The  worsted  manafactare  was  then  in  its  infancy  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  deemed  proper,  under  the  cirenmstances,  to  aid  it 
by  the  import  of  foreign  combing  wool.  (Wool  Sep.,  p.  LII  and  pp. 
142-154.) 

^)  And  in  1867  the  omission  to  impose  double  daty  on  washed 
combing  wool  was  not  deemed  material,  becaase,  in  practice,  such  wools 
were  then  imported  unwashed. 

UBASONS  FOB  ADVANCING  THE  DUTIES  ON  WASHED  OOMBINa  WOOLS 

Among  the  reasons  for  advancing  the  duty  on  uMshed  combing  wools 
are  these: 

(1)  The  reasons  which  existed  for  discrimination  in  favor  of  these 
wools  when  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  do  not  now  exist. 

They  can  now  be  mauufactared  into  worsted  cloths  and  other  worsted 
goods  for  men's  wear,  and  hence  nearly  every  pound  of  such  wools  im- 
ported takes  the  place  of  a  poand  of  American  merino  clothing  wool. 

And  as  merino  clothing  wools  can  now  be  combed  and  manu^ietured 
into  all  forms  of  worsted  goods,  their  prodaction  can,  by  proper  protec- 
tion, be  so  increased  as  to  supply  the  whole  American  want  for  all  the 
wools  required  for  worsted  goods,  either  in  merino  or  in  Cotswold  and 
other  long  combing  wools. 

The  classification  into  clothing  and  combing  wools  which  was  proper 
in  1867  is  no  longer  correct  now ;  it  is  purely  arbitrary.  Merino  and 
the  long  wools  are  now  all  combing  and  all  clothing  wools. 

(2)  A  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  combing  wool  is  practically  only 
the  equivalent  of  about  7  cents,  or  less,  per  pound  on  clothing  wool,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  combing 
wDol  would  be  no  higher  than  a  duty  of  11  cents  on  unwashed  merino 
clothing  wool,  because  washed  combing  wools  will  shrink  in  scouring 
much  less  than  washed  clothing  wools.  (See  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'8 
Wool  Circular,  January  2, 1888 ;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
(Statistics  on  Wool,  etc.,  1887,  p.  XX  VI.) 

(3)  The  discrimination  in  favor  of  combing  wools  is  unjust  against 
manufacturers  of  merino  clothing  wools,  and  in  favor  of  manufacturers  of 
worsted  goods.  Its  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  demand  for  merino  wools, 
diminish  their  production,  and  so  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  clothing- wool 
industry. 

(4)  The  discrimination  in  favor  of  these  wools  invites  their  importa- 
tion, and  thus  supplants  the  use  of  American  merino  wools  and  combing 
wool  besides.  If  continued,  it  will  encourage  the  increase  of  combing- 
wool  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  to  supply  for  the  American  market  the 
long  wools,  and  finally  end  in  the  ruin  of  our  merino  and  long-wool  in- 
dustries. 

(5)  In  view  of  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was 
a  grav^  error  that  the  act  of  1887  did  not  place  combing  wools  on  the 
same  footing  with  clothing  wools.  If  this  had  been  done,  beneficial  re- 
sults would  now  be  apparent : 

(1)  Indiana,  and  especially  Kentucky  and  all  the  other  Southern  States, 
would  have  increased  their  flocks  of  long- wool  mutton-sheep,  so  that  * 
they  could  now  supply  all  the  combing  wools  required  for  American  use; 
(2)  they  could  now  furnish  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  mutton,  so  much  needed  in  their  warmer  climate, 
where  it  can  be  kept  fresh  longer  than  beef,  and  especijil'iy  in  country 
places,  where  a  whole  beef  can  not  be  sold  out  l)eforc  becoming  unfit 
for  food,  but  a  whole  mutton  can  ;  (3)  they  would  have  preserved  the 
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liBrtility  of  their  soil,  in  many  places  now  worn  ont  and  rendered  valueless 
b^  continaoiis  cultivation ;  (4)  they  coald  have  utilized  their  mountain 
sides  and  hilly  lands  in  sheep  husbandry,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  lie  idle 
and  nearly  worthless;  (5)  they  woald  have  kept  in  this  country  a  vast 
amount  of  money,  which  has  gone  ont  of  it  never  to  return,  to  buy  foreign 
wool,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  would  have  been  largely  in- 
creased 5  (6)  their  agricultural  industries  wonld  h^ve  been  diversified, 
their  food  supply  increased  and  cheapened,  the  danger  of  overproduc- 
tion of  the  cotton  erop  averted,  and  fair  prices  for  it  thereby  secured ; 
and,  (7),  our  Republic  would  now  be  independent  of  all  other  nations  in 
the  supply  of  these  wools.  Political  independence  is  incomplete  with- 
out independence  in  the  ability  to  supply  all  our  food  and  clothing. 

With  adequate  protection  these  sheep  would  have  been  largely  in- 
creased in  other  States,  especially  in  localities  within  easy  railroad  ac- 
cess to  cities,  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  mutton,  the  supply  of 
which  wonld  have  furnished  abundant  and  cheap  food  alike  for  rich 
and  poor.  Every  American  city,  all  the  manufacturing  centers,  and  all 
the  farm  owners  within  a  hundred  miles  of  them  are  iuterested  in  se- 
curing this  result 

These  cities  and  manufacturing  centers  want  cheap  food.  The  fjsirm 
owners  within  reach  of  them  can  supply  this  want  with  mutton- sheep 
and  find  profit  for  themselves.  Free  wool  means  to  injure  alike  these 
consumers  and  these  producers. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  has  very  justly  said : 

Protectionists  urge,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the  redaction  of  the  price  of  ttooI 
wonld  increase  the  cost  of  mutton,  the  farmer  having  to  rely  npon  the  carcass  of  the 
animal  for  almost  the  entire  reward  of  his  labor,  instead  of  making  a  fair  proportion 
on  the  fleece. 

Bvery  man  who  labors  and  eats  in  our  cities  and  all  the  farmers  wlio 
supply  their  food  are  thus  directly  interested  in  securing  such  tariff  as 
will  shut  out  all  foreign  clothing  and  combing  wools. 

In  view  of  these  and  othdr  considerations  which  might  be  named,  we 
respectfhlly  ask  that  5  cents  additional  duty  be  imposed  on  washed 
oombing  wools ;  this  is  le98  than  the  increased  duty  imposed  on  washed 
clothing  wools,  but  in  asking  only  5  cents  we  make  a  concession  in  the 
interest  of  harmony. 

DOUBLE  DUTY  ON  WASHED  OASPET  WOOLS. 

The  Wool-Growers'  Gonvention  ask  double  duties  on  washed  carpet- 
wools. 

The  acts  of  1867^  of  1883,  and  the  Senate  substitute  all  provide 
treble  duty  on  scoured  carpet  wools.  They  all  provide  twice  as  much 
duty  on  carpet  wools  valued  over  12  cents  per  pound  as  on  such  wools 
of  the  customhouse  value  of  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  the  Sen- 
ate substitute  proposes  2^  cents  on  wool  valued  12  cents  or  less,  and 
6  cents  on  wool  over  12  cents  value. 

TWO  aBADES  OP  OABPET  WOOLS. 

Thus  we  have  two  grades  of  carpet  wools. 

In  the  iiscal  year  1887  the  imports  of  carpet  wool  under  the2^ cent  duty 
of  the  act  of  1883  were  61,811,967.40  pouuds,  of  the  custom-house  valua- 
tion of  $6,185,733,  which  is  10  cents  per  pound,  paying  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  only  24.98  per  cent,  or  $0,100  value  per  unit  of  quantity. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  as  carpet  wool,  under  a  duty  Of 
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5  cents  per  ponnd,  19,685,714  poauds,  valued  at  $3,554,823,  or  18.0008 
cents  per  pound,  or,  as  stated  in  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, as  having  an  average  value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  t0.181,  with 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  only  27.69,  a  rate  much  below  that  of 
duties  generally. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  question  of  double  duties  on  washed 
wools  separately  as  to  each  class. 

SSABONS    FOB    DOUBLE    DUTIES  OIT   WASHED  GABPET    WOOLS  OVSB 
12  GENTS  PER  POUIO). 

The  reqnent  of  the  wool-growers  for  donble  dnties  on  washed  carpet 
wools  of  the  higher  grade,  as  we  conceive,  is  justified  by  sufficient  con- 
siderations :  (1)  If  we  assume,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  these  wools  go 
into  carpets,  they  are  of  the  higher  and  better  grades  of  carpets,  pare 
luxuries  entitled  to  a  favor  and  protection  which  shall  give  to  Ameri- 
can manufactures  the  privilege  of  supplying  at  fair  prices  all  that  the 
American  people  need,  but  not  entitled  to  special  favor  beyond  that 
accorded  to  wool-growers.  But  as  they  are  luxuries,  and  as  the  more 
expensive  grades  of  carpets  will  be  consumed  by  those  well  able  to  pay, 
it  is  just  and  in  the  intere^  of  revenue  that  this  grade  of  wool  should 
pay  all  the  duty  asked  for,  even  if  these  imported  wools  do  not  or  will 
not  compete  with  or  supplant  American  prjoduction. 

The  double  duty  would  be  only  12  cents  per  pound,  and  the  Senate 
substitute  proposes  22  cents  on  washed  clothing  wools.  Why  should 
the  better  class  of  carpet  wool  receive  more  favor  than  the  cheapeet 
clothing  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods  t 

It  seems  to  me  such  discrimination  will  tend  to  render  the  carpet 
manufacturing  industry  odious,  as  having  special  favor  not  accorded 
either  to  wool  growers  or  manufacturers  of  clothing  goods,  or  consum- 
ers of  clothing  goods. 

(2)  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  class  of  wools  is  chiefly  used 
not  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  but  in  clothing  goods,  and  thus  their 
import  competes  with  and  displaces  American  clothing  wooL  Justice 
to  our  wool-growers  requires  that  they  should  be  relieved  of  this  com- 
petition as  fully  as  carpet  manufacturers  are  relieved  of  the  competition 
of  foreign  rivals. 

(3)  American  wool-growers  can,  and  under  proper  protection:— double 
duty  on  washed  carpet  wool  valued  over  12  cents — will  in  due  time  sup- 
ply all  the  wools  of  this  class  required  by  American  wants. 

In  support  of  this  I  present  some  evidence : 

(1)  Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  "  a  recognized  authority  upon 
wool  statistics,"  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  following  state- 
ment of  wool  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1883: 


Desoription. 


Clotfaiog  wool 

Combing  wool 

Carpet  wool  (so  oloMod)  . 

Total 


Prodaoed  in 
United  StatM. 


Pounds 
233,000,000 
66.000.000 
22,000.000 


Imported. 


Po«ndt. 
11.648,530 
1,S7<.1U 
*40.1B0,t2S 


820,000.000  , 


*8«e  Beport  Ko.  42  of  Joseph  Kimmo.  Jr.,  Chief  Biireaa  of  Statistica,  September  10^1884.  p.  M4. 
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And  Mr.  Lynch  says : 


It  may  be  said  tbat  the  odarse  wool  from  any  section  may  be  nsed  for  carpets. 
•  *  *  All  the  wool  can  be  used  for  clothing  purposes,  barring  a  trifling  quantity 
of  hairy  and  kempy,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
(See  Wool  Rep.,  1887,  p.  XLI.) 

Now,  if  in  tbe  fiscal  year  1883  we  prodaoed  225000,000  poands  of  the 
■  better  grade  of  wool  classed  as  carpet  wool,  why  can  we  not  in  the  near 
future  prodnce  three  or  five  or  even  ten  times  as  much  t  There  are  un- 
doubtedly localities  in  the  mountain  regions  of  some  of  the  Territories 
where  merinoes  and  long-wool  tfkeep  may  not  thrive,  but  where  the  hard- 
ier varieties  of  the  native  Mexican  sheep,  or  those  partly  so,  may  still 
be  produced  sufficiently  to  give  us  wool  as  coarse  and  inferior  in  other 
respects  as  the  meanest  Donskoi.  Such  sheep 'may  be  made  in  due  time 
to  utilize  a  region  available  for  nothing  else. 

I  am  aware  tbat  it  has  been  claimed  that  no  wool  classed  as  carpet 
wool  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  But  the  American  Wool  Reporter  of  January  19, 1888,  a  journal 
decidedly  friendly  to  the  carpet  industry,  practically  admitted,  as  I 
have  shown,  tbat  the  ^'  domestic  carpet  wool''  produced  in  1887  was 
20^000,000  pounds. 

(3)  I  hare  already  quoted  from  a  well-informed  and  reliable  authority 
that  ^iAmericak  carpet  wools  are  of  the  better  classj  and  of  course  they 
compete  with  foreign  carpet  wools  of  the  better  class,  such  as  are  used 
for  clothing  purposes^ 

(4)  The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Go.  for  February,  JL888, 
quotes  as  follows: 


I  and  Nebranka  carpet 

Texaacarpet 

XTtah  and  If  oTada  carpet  wool   

Colorado,  Kew  Mexico,  aud  Arizona  coarse  or  one-quarter  blood. 


Philadelphia 
price. 


Prioea  of  com- 
peting  for- 
eign carpet 
wool  without 
duty. 


10.11 
.U 

lOi 


(5)  The  Wool  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1887,  quotes  from 
"  Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  a  recognized  authority  upon  wool 
statistics,"  this  declaration :  ^ 

It  may  be  said  that  the  coarse  wools  from  any  section  may  be  osed  for  carpets. 

(6)  The  same  report  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
found and  eminent  statistician  J.  li.  Dodge : 

That  the  carpet-wool  product  of  the  United  States  is  almost  exclasively  the  fleece 
of  sheep  of  Mexican  origin,  which  are  raised  chiefly  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  certain  of  the  Territories  of  the  mountain  region  of  the  country  situated  between 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

(7)  One  of  the  largest  and  most  sagacious  wool-growers  in  the  United 
States,  A.  E.  Shepard,  of  Marathon,  Tex.,  president  of  the  Texas  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  January  16, 1888,  says: 

I  say,  most  emphatically,  that,  with  sufficient  protection,  the  United  States  can 
prodnce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carpet  wools  to  supply  the  carpet  mills  of  this  country. 
The  area  on  which  carpet  wools  can  be  profitably  grown  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  en* 
tire  portion  of  the  Unit^^d  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  consisting  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  southern  California,  and  southern  Colorado.  The  region 
mentioned  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rearing  or  management  of  the  coarse  wool 
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[native]  Mexican  sheep,  chiefly  in  immense  herds,  the  topography  and  climate  oon- 
ditions  beinjE  similar  to  that  of  those  [foreign]  oonn tries  where  carpet  wools  are  pro- 
duced. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  sheep  in  the  world  so  prolific,  and  that  have  the  maternal  in* 
fitinct  so  strongly  developed,  as  the  Mexican  sheep.  They  can  he  made  to  qaadrnple 
in  three  years.  I  myself  have  raised  21,000  gra<le  sheep,  in  five  years,  from  3,0Q0 
Mexican  ewes,  averaging  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  increase  In  ordinary  years,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  over  30  per  cent,  of  fine  merino  aheep, 
with  the  same  climate  and  snrroundings.  The  Mexican  sheep  *  •  *  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  arid  plains  [Wool  Rep.,  XXXIX]  and  table-lands  of  the  coontry 
that  I  have  described — ^it  not  being  a  country  suitable  to  the  raising  of  cattle  or  other 
stock  on  account  of  its  great  lack  of  water.  To4ceen  on  in  raising  carpet  woola  we 
shonid  use  the  native  Mexican  ewes  with  Missouri  or  Kentucky  Cotswolds,  Shropflhiie, 
and  some  of  the  Down  rams. 

This  will  give  us  the  better  class  of  carpet  wools  adapted  to  the  mana- 
factare  of  good  carpets  and  clothing  goods  also.  * 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  region  mentioued  can  not  be  irri- 
gated for  caltivation,  and  is  not  well  adapted  to  merino  or  the  long- 
wool  sbeepf  it  must  be  utilized  for  carpet-wool  sheep  or  run  to  waste. 
It  can  doubtless  be  utilized  to  produce  the  better  classes  of  carpet 
woolsy  and  if  so,  the  import  of  a  limited  amount  of  the  inferior  carpet 
wools,  for  carpet  purposes  only  and  for  a  limited  period,  might  not  spe- 
cially injure  the  American  wool  industry.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
th^t  carpet  wool  production  in  the  region  mentioned  has  dtminjshed 
within  the  last  ten  years  for  want  of  sufficient  protection. 

It  is  said  that  American  carpet  manufacturers  allege  that  they  do 
not  use  any  American  carpet  wool.  This  is  doubtless  substantially  cor- 
rect. They  use  the  imported  wool,  but  the  so-called  and  classed  Amer- 
ican carpet  wools  and  the  higher  grade  of  imported  carpet  wools  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

And  now  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  with 
proper  protection  American  wool-growers  can  and  in  due  time  will 
produce  all  the  better  class  of  so-called  carpet  wools  required  for 
American  use ;  and  that  sound  policy  requires  all  the  protection  now 
asked  for  this  class  of  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  better  class  of  carpet  wools  should  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  duty  asked  for.  With  an  American  product  in  1887 
of  20,000,000  pounds,  it  will  require  but  a  brief  period,  under  adequate 
protection,  to  supply  all  we  need.  All  the  reasons  which  support  the 
policy  of  protection  apply  to  this  class  of  wools.  Such  foreign  wools  are 
being  imported  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  thus  8up« 
plant  to  that  extent  wool  which  we  should  produce.  So  far  as  such 
wools  may  be  necessary  for  carpet  purposes  our  people  should  have  the 
privilege  of  supplying  then).  If  this  policy  is  secured,  it  will  give  a 
demand  for  20,000,000  pounds  annually  of  such  wools  now  imported. 

REASONS    FOR    ADVANCIWa    THE    DUTY    ON    THE    CHEAP    CLASS    OP 

CARPET  WOOLS. 

The  Wool  Growers'  Convention  ask  that  there  shall  be  double  duty  on 
washed  carpet  wool  of  the  cheaper  class.  There  was  imported,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  under  the  2  J  cent  duty  of  the  act  of  1883, 
61,811,967.40  pounds,  of  the  custom-house  valuation  of  $6, 185,733,  which 
is  10  cents  per  pound. 

Now  for  some  of  the  reasons  wliy  the  duty  on  urashed  carjiet  wool  of 
this  class  should  be  double  that  inijwsed  on  unwashed: 

(1)  It  is  required  by  the  policy  of  protection^  even  assuming  that  our 
citizens  would  not  produce  this  chea[)  clans  of  car|)et  wool.  Protection 
means  exclusion  of  the  foreign  product,  to  secure  to  our  citizens  the 
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privilege  of  baildiag  np  our  industries  to  supply  at  home,  at  a  fair 
price,  all  tee  need.  We  do  not  need  this  inferior  foreign  wool.  The 
only  effect  of  its  total  exclusion  would  be,  that  American  wool-growers 
and  American  carpet  manufacturers,  Mending  their  interest  into  one, 
would  furnish  from  our  own  American  coarse  wools  all  the  cheap  carpets 
we  need.  They  would  substitute  our  eoarse  wools  for  the  cheaper  foreign 
low-grade  carpet  wools.  The  carpets  so  produced  might,  by  reason  of 
the  superiority  of  the  wool  of  which  they  would  be  made  over  foreign 
wool,  be  nominally  a  very  trifle  greater  in  price,  but  in  view  of  their 
superior  quality  and  durability,  much  cheaper  in  the  end  than  those 
madefh)m  imported  wool. 

Thus  the  use  of  this  class  of  wool  for  carpets  would  impose  no  addi- 
tional cost  on  consumers.  This  is  merely  a  policy  of  stU^tituting  our 
wo(ds  for  foreign  wools,  thus  diversifying  our  Wool  industry,  and  in- 
creasing the  home  market  for  all  our  wools. 

A  well-informed  authority  says : 

Even  for  carpet  pnrpoees  one  of  the  largegt  mannfaotareTS  [of  oarpets]  claims onr 
wool  to  be  ^e  best  for  [cacpeU]  and  worth  more  iotrinsioally,  bat  the  demand  for 
cheap  carpets  in  price  (not  in  wear)  preveuto  him  using  it. 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  even  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
cheap  and  inferior  carpets  for  such  demand  as  there  is  for  them  that — 

Fire  million  pounds  of  this  [  Inferior  foreign  carpet]  wool  (no  more)  may  be  a  neces- 
sity ;  all  the  balance  shonld  be  and  can  be  raised  here.  (Edward  A,  Greene,  Phila- 
delphia, April  30, 1887,  letter  to  Hon.  Colambas  Delano.) 

In  due  time  the  needed  5,000,000  pounds  can  be  supplied  in  this 
country.  The  "hairy  and  kempy '^  wool,  which  Mr.  Lynch  says  "  comes 
chiefly  from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,"  which  can  not  be  "  used 
for  clothing,"  may  be  utilized  and  the  product  increased. 

(2)  A  reduction  of  the  imports  of  this  class  of  carpet  wools  will  aid 
and  enlarge  the  production  of  our  clothing  wool,  and  especially  our 
coarse  combing  wools.  On  a  large  proportion  of  our  fleeces  there  is 
"skirting" — the  leg,  breech,  and  belly  wool— inferior  in  quality,  not  well 
adapted  for  clothing  purposes;  and  with  100,000,000  sheep,  which  we 
should  have,  our  carpet  manufacturers  would  be  supplied  from  this 
source,  and  from  our  native  supply,  with  all  the  carpet  wools  we  need.* 

(3)  If  we  do  not  utilize  a  portion  of  our  lands  in  Texas  and  the  Terri- 
tories in  the  production  of  wool  to  take  the  place  of  the  cheap  carpet 
wools  now  being  imported,  the  result  will  be  that  they  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  clothing  wool  in  time  beyond  our  needs,  to 
the  injury  of  this  branch  of  the  wool  industry,  while  we  will  continue 
to  imi)ort  cheap  foreign  wool,  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  of 
our  people. 

(4)  In  the  interests  of  the  revenue  there  should  be  double  duty  on 
washed  carpet  wool.  It  is  impossible  on  principle  to  justify  a  duty  of 
2i  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  wool,  and  no  greater  duty  on  washed, 
which  contains  more  real  wool  and  larger  value. 

(5)  Carpets  are  in  a  sense  luxuries,  and  as  such  are  not  entitled  to  a 
discrimination  in  their  favor  which  is  not  accorded  to  clothing  wool. 

(6)  Finally,  the  double  duty  is  so  smallj  that  it  can  not  be  prejudicial  to 
manufacturers  or  consumers. 

*  When  I  made  my  argument  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  I  said  in  sub- 
stance that  the  native  Mexican  carpet-wool  sheep  would  not  be  valuable  for  mutton. 
I  am  assured  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject  that  such  sheep,  especially  with  a 
little  admixture  of  the  blood  of  long- wool  or  other  sheep,  make  good  mutton.  Thus, 
protection  for  the  carpet- wool  industry  would  increase  our  mutton  supply,  and  this 
fact  farther  proves  the  nracticability  of  prodnolng  all  the  carpet  w'ool  we  need. 
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I  do  not  desire  farther  to  enter  into  a  compatation  of  the  amonnt  of 
wool  in  different  classes  of  carpets  and  to  compnte  the  daty  thexeon, 
because  under  proper  protection  carpet  wool  and  carpets 'will  iilti- 
mately  be  reduced  in  price  to  consumers,  so  that  the  duty  will  not  per- 
manently enhance  the  cost 

The  cost  will  be  reduced  by  the  increase  of  our  product  of  carpet  wool 
and  by  an  increase  in  our  ^^  skirting  wool,"  in  a  large  measure  otherwise 
unavailable.  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  every  view  of  the  subject  the 
request  made  by  the  convention  of  wool-growers  is  just  and  sanctioned 
by  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

CARPET  MANUFAOXUBBBS— COMPENSATmO  DUTIES. 

We  have  jnst  learned,  with  surprise  and  disappointment,  that  Mme  of 
the  car{)et  manufacturers  have  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  having  wool  duties  under  considera- 
tion, and  insisted  on  a  reduction  of  the  caspet-wool  duties,  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  the  Washington  conference  of  January,  1888. 

The  wool-growers  are  in  favor  of  '^  full  and  adequate  protection  "  for 
every  branch  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  We  know  that 
unless  this  industry  prospers  wool-growing  can  not  prosper.  The 
woolen-goods  tariff  provides  for  wool  manufacturers  what  are  some- 
times called  '<  compensating  duties;"  that  is,  the  law  gives  to  carpet 
manufacturers  a  duty  on  carpets  to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  the 
wool  from  which  they  are  made. 

Thus  the  act  of  1883  imposes  a  duty  on  treble  ingrain  carpets  of  <^  12 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

Now,  taking  the  12  cents  as  the  ^'compensating  duty,"  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  labor  the  better  American 
wages  than  those  paid  in  foreign  countries,  we  can  readily  compute  the 
amount  secured  to  manufacturers  as  ^'  compensation  "  for  the  duty  ou 
wool.  1  do  not  now  care  to  make  the  computation.  It  can  be  done  by 
taking  the  amount  of  wool  in  a  yard  of  carpet,  its  foreign  value,  and  the 
duty  added,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  '*  compensating  duty"  is  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  duties  which  wool-growers  ask  shall  be  im- 
posed on  carpet  wools. 

And  if  this  were  not  so,  wool-growers  are  entirely  willing  that  the 
*^  compensating  duty  "  shall  be  made  ^'  full  and  adequate."  There  is  no 
industry  in  the  country  better  protected  than  that  of  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers.   We  are  in  favor  of  all  that  they  may  reasonably  desire. 

But  if  they  deny  to  wool-growers  proper  duties,  if  the  "  better  class" 
of  carpet  wool  must  come  in  practically  free,  if  wool-growers  are  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  producing  this  better  class  of  carpet  wools,  then 
they  may  justly  ask  that  the  '^compensating  duties"  for  the  wool 
tariff'  shall  be  reduced  and  made  to  correspond  only  with  the  measure 
of  duty  given  to  wool-growers  on  this  class  of  wools. 

Section  344J.— Skibted  wool. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  section  be  incorporated  into  the  law  as 
follows : 

344^.  All  tDOoU  that  have  been  sJtiriedt  or  from  which  any  of  the  less  valuable  part  of  tho 
fleece  has  been  removed^  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  6  cente per  pound. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  recent  plans  of  evading  the  wool  tariff,  especially 
adopted  in  Australia,  to  "  skirt"  the  fleeces  of  wool  for  export;  that  is, 
to  remove  the  less  valuable  portions  of  each  fleece,  leaving  the  lighter 
and  better  body,  which  comes  to  the  United  States,    By  this  mode  a 
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greater  value  in  wool  is  imported  for  the  prescribed  daty  than  conld  be 
with  whole  fleeces. 

This  creates  a  demand  for  the  foreign  wool,  rather  than  for  our  do- 
mestic wool.  When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  this  practice,  as  I  am 
advised,  did  not  exist.  The  proposed  section  is  part  of  the  needed  leg- 
islation to  give  the  tariff  laws  their  intended  effect. 

Section  345. 

The  wool-growers  propose  that  section  345  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, as  follows : 

345.  The  daty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  goat,  camelf  alpaca,  llama,  and 
other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition  [as 
now  or  heretofore  practiced],  shall  be  twice  the  daty  to  which  it  woald  be  otherwise 
subject 

345}.  The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like 
animale  [or],  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  pnrpose  of 
evading  the  dnty,  or  which  shall  be  rednoed  in  valne  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  sabstanoe,  shall  be  twice  the  daty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  sab- 
jeot. 

They  ask  that  the  words  [<<as  now  or  heretofore  practiced"]  may  be 
omitted.  If  they  remain,  the  ^^  ordinary  condition  "  of  wool  as  '^  now  or 
heretofore  practiced"  may  sanction  the  importation  of  wool  in  condi- 
tions to  defrand  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  law.  For  an  honest  execution 
of  its  purpose  they  do  not  seem  necessary.  This,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  words  "  camely  Uama/^  constitute  the  only  change  proposed. 

SEOTidN  346.— The  duty  of  11  gents. 

346.  All  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  all  hair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat,  camelj  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  11  cents  per  pound. 

The  wool-growers  ask  the  insertion  in  section  3  i6  of  the  words  ^^  camel j 
llama^  for  reasons  already  stated. 

We  do  not  ask  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

For  myself,  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  higher  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  clothing  and  combing  wools  over  25  cents  in  value 
than  on  those  under  this  value.  The  acts  of  1867  and  of  1883  made  a 
discrimination  based  on  values,  but  as  the  Finance  Committee  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  make  no  such  discrimination,  we  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  acquiesce. 

the  duty  of  11  GENTS  NOT  SUFFIGBNT. 

We  do  not  believe  that  11  cents  is  an  adequate  duty.  '  And  it  is 
proper  to  state  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  February  4, 1888,  after  great  re- 
search, shows  the  cost  of  producing  American  clothing  wools,  as  follows : 


State  or  Territory. 


Kind  of  wool. 


Cost  per  pound. 


Ingreaae.    Scoured. 


Fine  Ohio  XX 

Fine  Ohio  No.  1 

Miohifcan  X 

Montanaflne 

Montana  fine  Tnerlinm 

Utah  and  Colorado  fine 

Utah  medium    

Texa<4flne  Kprinx  growth 

f  ^alifuruia  seven  roouthe,  Humboldt . 
CalifomlaSoothern.  yc^ar'a growth . . 
Kentucky  medium  mutton-sheep.... 


Clothing. 
....do.... 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

..  do.... 

..  do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Oent$. 
32 
84 
81 
13 
13 
12* 

1?] 

18 
14 
25 


Omto. 
88 
85 
87 
43 
39 
44 
41 
U 
43 
43 
40 
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And  the  Bulletin  mys: 

Snminarizing  the  above  figures,  a  table  might  be  made  of  competing  wools  under 
free  trade,  as  follows : 

FUfB  WOOLS. 

Coit  the  scoured  pound  to  the  grower,  with-     Co9t  the  eooured pound ioiMmufaciurerf  with 
out  profit  or  freight.  freight,  profit^  and  expense; 

Cents.  Ceate. 

Ohio  XX 68     Australia,  super  merino 57 

Michigan  X 65) 

Territory 43  and  46  >  Montevideo 43  and  45 

Texas 43  and  46  ) 

California 43  and  46     Cape 46  and  47 

MEDIUM  WOOLS. 

Coet  the  scoured  pound  to  the  grower,  with'     Cost  the  scoured  pound  to  mant^faoturer,  with 
out  profit  or  freight,  freight,  profit,  and  ejipen^es. 

Ohio  No.  1 52  and  57     Australian  eross-breds 48  and  49 

Medium  Territory 40     African  Abudia 40  and  42 

Kentucky  and  Indiana  combing.39  and  41     English  combing 37  and  40 

The  Philadelphia  Wool  Gircalar  of  Jaly  3, 1888,  of  Jnstice  Bateman 
&  Co.,  shows  that  foreign  clothing  wools  were  then  being  imported,  so 
that,  if  relieved  of  duty,  the  equivalent  price  in  that  city  for  specified 
wools  would  have  been  as  follows : 

KINDS  OF  WOOL— OLOiynMCh— FRBK-TRADB  PRIOS. 

Centa. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  washed  XX  and  above  choice 18^ 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  washed  XX,  average 17f 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvauia  washed  X 18 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  fine  anwashed  X  and  above 12 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  medium  anwashed 14^ 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  coarse,  one-qnarter  blood 10^ 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  fine  X  and  above  choice llf 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  fine  X  and  above  heavy 9f 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washin^n  Territory  fine  medium  and  half-blood  heavy..  104 

Texas  fine,  twelve  months,  choice 13^ 

Texas  fine,  short lOf 

Telas  medium,  heavv 10^ 

Texas  medium*  fall  clip,  short,  choice 11^ 

Similar  rates  are  given  for  wool  from  other  States  and  Territories. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  these  are  the  free- trade  prices  for  our  Ameri- 
can wools  delivered  in  the  Eastern  inarket^  from  3  to  5  cents  less  than 
paid  where  wools  are  chiefly  produced.  With  such  prices  our  wool  in- 
dustry would  inevitably  be  destroyed. 

And  the  circular  of  January  1, 1889,  says: 

The  clip  in  Australia  has  increased  from  40,000,000  poands  of  scoured  in  18G3  to 
240,000,000  pounds  in  1888.  •  *  •  The  increase  in  Australia  can  continue  at  the 
same  rapid  rate.  It  is  believed  that  the  competition  of  Australian  wool  with  that  of 
the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  even  more  severe  than  heretofore,  so*  that  the 
American  wool-grower  must  be  alert  that  he  may  secure  through  Congress  such  leg- 
islation as  will  enable  him  to  hold  the  American  market  for  his  product. 

By  comparing  the  cost  of  producing  clothing  wools,  so  given,  with 
the  price  at  which  foreign  wools,  relieved  of  duty,  could  be  laid  down  at 
Philadelphia  in  July,  1888,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound  added  to  the  price  of  foreign  competing  wools,  our  wool-grow- 
ers would  not  receive  just  compensation  for  their  wools;  woQl-growing 
could  not  be  made  remunerative. 

I  will  not  produce  the  figures  for  combing  and  carpet  wools,  but  they 
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equally  demonstrate  the  necessity  fon  increased  protection  as  to  these 
wools. 

Korisit  any  answer  to  this  to  say  that  if  the  *' worsted  claases" 
of  the  wool  tariff  are  made  to  impose  proper  duties  od  foreign  worsted 
goods,  thereby  to 'diminish  their  import,  and  with  them  the  import  of 
the  wool  therein  contained,  that  this  will  give  adequate  protection  to 
wool-growers. 

The  worsted  goods  imported  at  the  reduced  rate  under  the  recent 
ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  .brought  in  the  foreign  wool  of 
whichthey  were  made  about  28,000,000  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1887. 

If  the  tariff  be  improved  to  shut  out  all  these  goods  it  woud  only 
enlarge  the  demand  for  our  wools  to  so  small  an  extent  as  by  no  means 
to  afford  wool-growers  the  whole  market,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
ask. 

Nor  would  adequate  relief  be  given  if  all  the  frauds  upon  the  law 
were  remedied  and  prevented.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  leaks  be 
stopped ;  we  want  for  wool-growers  what  we  are  willing  wool  manufact- 
urers shall  have— the  whole  American  market  for  all  that  American  skill, 
labor,  and  capital  can  produce  and  will  supply  at  fairly  remuuerative 
prices. 

The  Washington  conference  of  January,  I8S8,  unanimously  agreed 
upon  the  wool  rates  of  the  act  of  1867,  much  better  for  wool-growers 
than  the  11-cent  rate  offered  in  the  Senate  substitute. 

But  in  view  of  the  opposition  made  in  some  quarters  to  the  Washing- 
ton conference  schedule,  we  do  not  now  ask  an  advance  in  the  proposed 
duty  of  11  cents. 

Sbction  347.— The  duty  on  the  loweb  obade  of  carpet  wooi^s. 

The  Wool  Growers'  Convention  ask  tliat  section  347  of  the  Senate  sub- 
stitute be  amended  to  read : 

347.  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  i)ort  or 
place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States  rescinding  charges  in  such 
port]  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  [2^j  three  cents  per  pound. 

We  ask  that  the  words  [^^  excluding  charges  in  such  ]>ort "]  be  omit- ' 
ted,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  more  nearly  a  fair  valuation. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  shown  by  the  fraudulent  undervaluations  on 
imported  carpet  wools. 

Thus  the  report  of  Thomas  E.  Heenau,  United  States  consul  at 
Odessa,  Russia,  made  to  the  State  Department  November  4, 1887,  on 
the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  between  south  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  concludes  as  follows : 

In  oonclosion,  I  beg  to  state  that  this  rep'ort  wiU  show— 
«  First.  That  the  wool  trade  between  south  Kussia  and  the  United  States  has  been 
earned  on  for  twenty  years  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  reyenne  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  That  all  of  the  wool  shipped  from  south  Bussia  to  the  United  States  is  the 
property  of  three  or  four  American  importers. 

Third.  That  these  importers,  in  combination  with  the  shippers,  have  conspired  to 
prevent  the  recognition  of  a  market  price  for  the  so-called  Donslcoi  washed  wools  at 
Koatoif-on-Don. 

Fourth.  That  all  of  these  wools  are,  and  ever  have  been,  scoured  wools. 

Fifth.  That  these  wools  have  in  many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  Uutted 
States  at  low-duty  limit  Oii  cents),  others  affain  at. high  duty  (5  cents),  when  all  of 
them  should  h^ve  paid  duty  as  scoured  wools. 

Sixth.  That  the  fraudulent  designation  of  these  wools  has  benefited  the  American 
importers,  and  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  to  honest  wool  merchant!*  and  the  CnitiMl 
States  Government. 

Seventh.  That  this  loss  will  exceed  $10,000,000  can  eanily  be  denionst rated. 
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Eighth.  That  this  loss  will  reaoh  between  |15,000,000  aQd-f-^OyOOO^OOO  is  very  prob. 
able. 

Ninth.  That  a  market  value  for  the  so-called  Donskoi  washed  wools  exists  at 
Rostott-OD-Don. 

Tenth.  That  the  charges  in  the  iuvoioes  of  wool  shipped  from  Odessa  and  Boatoff 
are  false,  and  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 

Eleventh.  That  the  commissions  cjiiarged  are  never  paid  as  commissions. 

Twelfth.  That  the  legitimate  and  proper  charges  have  been  excessive. 

Thirteenth.  That  the  gross  weight  in  ai\  invoice  has  caused  great  loss  of  revenue, 
and  has  beeu  successfully  practiced  for  many  years. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  interests  of  the  United  States  require  the  periuaneut  closing 
of  the  Rostoff  consular  agency. 

It  is  of  coarse  understood  that  the  castom-hoase  valuatioDS  of  wool 
are  not  the  values  iu  this  coantry,  but  the  lower  foreign  valaations. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  whole  foreign  valuation  be  the  basis 
on  which  to  impose  daties.  And  the  reasons  for  an  increase  iti  the  rate 
of  duty  have  been  sufficiently  stated. 

Section  348.— The  duty  on  the  hiohbe  grade  of  carpet  wools. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  change  be  made  in  section  348  by  omit- 
ting the  words  in  brackets : 

348.  Wools  of  the  same  olass,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States  [excluding  charges  in  such  port]  shall  exceed  12  cents 
per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  reasons  for  this  have  been  sufficiently  stated. 

Section  349.— Wool  on  imported  sheep. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  section  349  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*  349.  Wools  on  the  skin  and  on  sh^p  imported,  the  same  rates  as  other  wools,  the 
quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Tneas- 
uiy  may  prescribe. 

The  amendment  asked  is  to  insert  the  words  <^  and  on  slieep  imported.^ 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  provision  imposing  duty  on  the  wool  on  sheep 
imported.  It  seems  proper  that  wool  thus  introduced  should  pay  duty 
as  well  as  wool  on  the  skin  imported.  Large  numbers  of  mutton  sheep 
are  being  imported  from  Canada. 

And  though  the  wool  convention  said  nothing  specifically  as  to  the 
duty  on  mutton-sheep,  the  policy  of  "  full  and  adequate  protection  "  re- 
quires an  increase  in  the  duty  on  mutton-sheep. 

WOOL  TOPS. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  section  be  adopted  as  follows : 

349^.  Wool  tops,  oarded  wool,  gJuhhings,  rovings,  and  Hmilar  products,  shall  pay  domhU 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  scoured  wools  from  which  they  are  respectively  made. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  impose  a  proper  duty  on  the  products  men- 
~  tioned.  Section  353  covers  all  wools  *'  which  have  been  advanced  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition.*'' 
The  proposed  section  is  intended  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  prod- 
ucts tlierein  mentioned  shall  not  escape  proi)er  duty.  Mr.  Bond,  in 
his  statement,  says:  ^'The  construction  heretofore  put  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  worsted  tops  are  not  a  partial  manufa>ctur€y  but  only 
wool  automatically  assorted,  shows  the  necessity  for  this  section." 

(See  vol.  2,  p.  587,  Senate  Report  No.  2332,  part  2,  first  session  Fiftieth 
Congress.) 
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Section  350.— Wastes. 

The  wool- growers  ask  theiDsertion  of  the  words  in  italic  in  section 
350,  as  follows : 

350.  Top  waste,  slnbbtng  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yatn  waste,  garneted 
waste,  thread  watte,  and  allotber  wastes  or  produeU  similar  to  an^  of  them  in  charac- 
ter or  description,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  worsted,  and  by  whatevar 
name  now  known  or  hy  which  they  nuiy  hereafter  he  known,  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  object  is  to  render  it  a  little  more  definite  and  certain  to  accom^ 
plish  its  object. 

Section  351. — Shoddy. 

In  section  351  the  wool-growers  ask  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  italic^ 
and  the  omission  of  the  words  [and  wool  waste]. 

351.  Woolen  rags,  shoddy «  mnngo,  flocks,  and  other  similar  products  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  ponnd. 

Wool  wastes  are  provided  for  in  section  350  with  a  duty  of  30  cents 
per  pound.  If  these  word^  be  also  left  in  section  351  it  is  feared  they 
will  be  used  as  a  cover  for  evasions. 

Section  352.— Noils. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  the  word  [washed]  be  omitted  from  section 
352,  and  the  word  scoured  inserted,  as  follows : 

:^^>2.  Noils'  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  [washed]  scoured  wools  or  hair 
from  which  tboy  are  made. 

In  asking  this  we  propose  precisely  what  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  statement 
before  this  committee,  said  would  be  no  hardship. 
Beferring  to  the  import  of  noils,  he  said : 

As  most  of  these  noils  have  been  need  for  clothing  purposes,  I  think  it  would  be  no 
hardship 'to  impose  a  duty  on  all  noils,  as  of  the  flrst-class  scoured  wools,  all  of  them 
at  the  present  time  having  been  made  from  wool  which  had  already  been  scoured. 

(See  Senate  Report  No.  2332,  part  2,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session, 
p.58G,  testimony  before  Senate  subcommittee  on  tariff^) 

Section  353.— Wools  advanced  by  any  process  op  manufact- 
ure. 

The  wool-growers  ask  the  insertion  of  th&  words  camely  llama,  in  sec- 
tion 353,  as  follows : 

353.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama^  or  other  animals,  which 
have  been  advanced  by  any  procosMof  man  .fucture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  con- 
dition,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  ne  are  imposed  upon  maTiufootures  of  wool  not  specially  enumerated  oi^ 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  reasons  for  this  have  alretwly  been  stated. 

Section  353 J.— Scoured  wool  defined. 
The  wool-growers  ask  the  adoption  of  a  new  section,  as  follows  : 

%T53J.  All  icools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  ffoaty  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  which 
when  imp*>rt€d  shall  tiontain  less  than  12  per  rent,  of  the  weifjht  thereof  of  yolk,  grease,  dirt^ 
or  other  fornyn  substance  or  matter,  shall  be  classified  as  scoured  wool  and  pay  duty  ac- 
cordingly. 

Without  this  provision  practically  scoured  wools  will  come  in  as 
washed  woois. 
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Section  353|.— Define  washed  wools. 
The  wool-growers  ask  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

353f .   WoBhed  wools  are  defined  to  be  each  as  are  washed  in  cold  waier,  on  the  hack  of  the 

sheep,      I 

The  necessity  for  this  is  shown  in  "  Treasury  Department  Docain^nt 
No.  1068— Secretary— Customs,  1887,"  being  "  report  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Odessa,  Russia,  on  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade 
between  South  liussia  and  the  United  States." 

Section  SfiSJ.— Statistics. 
The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  new  section  be  adopted,  as  follows: 

3ot$|.  The  slatist'uis  of  imports  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  those  reported  to  Congress  by  that  Department^  shall  specify  in  detail  the 
dlff*reiit  ctat^sef*  and  values  of  tcool  and  other  materials  herein  mentiOHed,  toith  ^e  duty  col- 
leAft^  Ihertfrom. 

Neither  the  reports  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  nor  those 
iniule  to  Congress  show  in  detail,  noratall,  the  imports  of  shoddy,  noils, 
wastes,  and  other  products.    They  are  covered  by  wool  imports. 

Tims,  in  Mr.  Bond's  statement  before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  it  is  made  apparent  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  remains 
for  me  to  thank  you,  as  I  do,  for  the  privilege  you  accorded  to  the  wool 
growers  and  for  the  patient  attention  you  have  given  to  what  we  have 
said.  The  cause  of  the  wool-growers,  their  hopes  and  their  interests, 
are  in  your  hands. 


APPENDICES  TO  THE  REMARKS  OF  WILLIA.Mf  LAWRESCE, 

ArPKNDIX  1. 

The  proceeding  ft,  in  part,  of  the  Xational  Delegate  Convention  of  Wool-Growers  of  the 
United  States^  with  its  resolutions  and  proposed  schedule  of  duties. 

The  conTentinn  was  called  to  order  in  tlm  red  parlor  of  the  Ebbitt  Honae,  Wasb- 
ington,  D.  C,  at  2  p.  ni.  JanaaVy  10,  1889,  by  Huu.  Colambas  Delano,  preaideDt  of 
the  Natioual  Aasociatiou  of  Wool-Growers. 

Delegates  were  preseDt.  from  California,  Idaho.  Missonri,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and  from 
the  Natioual  Orange,  National  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  National  Sheep- Rogistc^r's 
Association,  Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  and  other  organixeS  aaso- 
oiations  of  wool-growers. 

The  convention  organized  by  the  election  of — 

Hon.  John  McDowell,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers'  Asaoeiation, 
as  president ; 

Col.  W.  L.  Black,  of  the  Texas  Wool-Growers'  Association,  as  vioe-president; 

Hon.  George  11.  Wallace,  president  of  the  Missouri  Wool-Growers'  Association,  as 
treasurer;  and 

J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  secretary  of  the  California  Wool-Growers'  Association,  as  secre- 
tary. 

The  necessity  for  the  call  for  the  meeting  was  explained  by  the  Hon.  Columbus 
Delano,  after  which  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  chair,  consisting  of 
Hon.  C.  Delano,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col.  W.  L.  Black,  of  Texas;  Hon.  George  H, 
Wallace,  of  Missouri;  H.  Hutchison,  esq.,  of  Wisconsin,  Judgo  William  Law- 
rence, of  Ohio,  on  resolutions,  who  reported  as  follows : 

**  Whereas  the  verdict  of  the  people  at  the  last  Presidential  election  having  de- 
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tennined  that  wool-growers  Bhoold  have  *  full  apd  adequate  protection/  this  na- 
tional convention  respectfully  insists  upon  the  fnliillmeut  of  that  pledge: 

**Ji€9olved,  That  while  Congress  uiaiu tains  the  general  policy  of  protection,  wool- 
growers  and  wool  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
tiie  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted -goods  shall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to 
secure  to  them  the  American  market. 

**Se9olvedf  That  this  national  convention  protests  against  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  substitute  for  the  tariff  bill,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  or  affect  wool,  as  in- 
adequate, unjust  to  wool-growers,  and  insufficient  to  protect  the  wool-growing  indus- 
try ;  and  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  convention  that  this  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  unless  better  provisions  for  its  maintenance  are  adopted  than  those 
now  proposed. 

*^lUgolvedj  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  conven- 
tion, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  formulate  such  schedule  uf  tariff'  duties  for  wool  as  may 
be  deemed  Just  and  necessary,  and  to  present  tiie  same  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  urge  its  adoption;  and  said  committee  be  authorized  to  confer  and 
co-operate  with  wool  manufacturers,  if  deemed  advibable,  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
a  sufficient  schedule  of  duties  for  woolen  goods  in  connect iou  with  our  proposed  sched- 
ule for  wool. 

**  Resolved  further,  That  the  determination  of  a  future  economic  and  financial  iwlioy 
for  this  Government  is  so  important  to  the  wool-growing  and  all  other  industries  and 
the  business  of  the  nation  as  to  require  immediate  |ind  definite  legislation,  and  if 
this  shall  not  be  accomplished  during  the  present  Congress,  we  earnestly  request  that 
the  Fifty-first  Congress  be  convened  at  the  earliest  day  practicable  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  Congress."        • 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

In  accordance  with  the  third  resolution  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Judge  William 
Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  chairman ;  Hon.  C.  Delano,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col.  W.  L. 
Black,  of  Tex^s;  H.  Hutchison,  of  Wisconsin ;  D.  Cossitt,  of  New  York ;  A.  Chapman, 
of  Vermont,  and  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  of  California,  as  a  committee  to  draft  a  Schedule 
of  tariff  duties  to  be  reported  to  the  convention  at  2  o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  to 
which  time  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  convention  assembled  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  11th,  and  received  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  schedule,  which  was  oonsidered  by  paragraphs,  and  after  debate  and  amend- 
ment was  adopted  unanimously,  as  follows : 

SCHEDULE  K. 

wool.,  AHD  MAinTTACTURICS  OF  WOOL. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goatr  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  three  follow- 
ing classes: 

Ml.  Class  one,  clothing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis 
wools  or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing  wools, 
and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been 
heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  including  all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and 
three. 

342.  Class  two,  combing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English 
blood  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

343.  Class  three,  carpet  wools :  such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova, 
Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  ana  including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have 
been  heretefore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excluding  such  as  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
merino  or  English  blood. 

344.  The  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  and  third  classes  which  shall  be  imported 
washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  t^ey  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed ;  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  second  class  which  shall  be  imported 
washed  shall  be  5  cente  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  dutv  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  if  imported  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be 
imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed. 

344^.  All  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  which  an^  of  the  less  valuable  part 
of  the  fleece  has  been  removed,  shall  be  subject  to  aa  additional  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound. 
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345.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  tbe  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  alpaca,  llama, 
and  other  like  animals,  whiv'h  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition, 
shall  be  twice  tbe  duty  to  which  it  wonld  be  otherwise  subject. 

345^.  The  dnty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and 
other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  dnty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixtare  of 
dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise subject. 

346.  All  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel, 
llama,  and  other  like  animals,  11  cents  per  pound. 

347.  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  valne  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  -wheaob 
exported  to  the  United  States  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  3  cents  per  ]>ound. 

348.  Wools  of  the  same  class,  the  valne  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States  shall  exceed  12  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

349.  Wools  on  the  skin  aud  on  sheep  imported,  the  same  rates  as  other  wools,  tiie 
quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe. 

;i49|.  Wool  tops,  carded  wool,  slubbings,  rovings,  and  similar  products,  shall  pay 
doable  the  duty  imposed  on  the  scoured  wools  from  which  they  are  respeotively 
made. 

350.  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yarn  waste,  garoeted 
waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  or  products  similar  to  any  of  them  in  char- 
acter or  description,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  worsteds,  and  by  what- 
ever name  now  known  or  by  which  they  may  hereafter  be  knowo,  30  cents  per  pound. 

351.  Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  and*  other  similar  products  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound. 

352.  Noils  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of^duty  as  the  scoured  wools  or  hair  from  which 
they  are  made. 

353.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  or  other  animals,  which 
have  been  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoored 
condition,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

353^.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals, 
which  when  imported  shall  contain  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  of  yolk, 
grease,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  substance  or  matter,  shall  be  classified  as  scoured  wool 
and  pay  duty  accordingly.  , 

353|.  Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep. 

The  following  resolntion  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Eirkpatrick,  of  California,  and 
unanimously  adopted  b^  a  rising  vote : 

**ln  view  of  the  eminent  services  of  the  Hon.  Colambns  Delano  during  the  five 
years  in  which  he  has  been  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers*  Association,  and 
appreciating  fully  his  arduous  and  continuous  labors  in  behalf  of  the  wool  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  while  reco^^nizing  the  many  claims  upon  his  time  and 
strength,  we  respectfully  urge  upon  him  the  imperative  necessity  .the  wool-growers 
of  this  country  are  under  in  asking  him  to  -continue  the  support  of  our  interosts,  and 
we  tender  to  him  our  profound  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  disinterested  and  iuTal- 
uable  services,  and  promise  him  our  unqualified  support." 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8.30  a.  m.  of  the  12th  instant. 

John  McDowbli^  Pretident 
J.  H.  KlBKPATRIGK,  SeonUuT^. 


Appendix  2. 

Jddrcsa  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Wool- Growers^  AsioioiaHon  hy  David  Harpattr.preHdemt 
at  Columlnu,  Ohio,  January  7, 1889.  '' 

Gkntlkmen  :  In  the  four  several  and  successive  annual  addresses  I  have  made  to 
the  Ohio  Wool-Growers'  Association  I  have  presented  somewhat  at  largemy  views  on 
the  value  and  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  and  the  legislution  reqniied  of  Con- 
gress to  insure  its  continued  existence  and  prosperity.  Time,  rejection,  and  experi- 
ence have  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  the  views  thus  presented  were  eor- 
rect.  I  will  not  restate  what  has  thus  been  said,  but  will  naw  ask  your  attention 
briefly  to  existing  conditions  affecting  the  wool  industry,  and  inyite  cox^iden^ibn  of 
3ome  of  the  Just  d»m<mda  pf  woolrgrowers,  -•-...  re^^  '  - 
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THE  POLICY  OF  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  WOOL  INDUhlltY. 

I  will  not  enter  the  domain  of  party  politics  by  discnssing  tlie  wisdom  of  opposing 
opinions,  but  only  aUode  to  resnlts  for  the  time  being  settled,  io  order  that  wool- 
growers  may  demand  for  themselves  the  benefit  of  a  policv  and  the  fulfillment  of 
pledges  intended  for  them  as  well  as  foi  those  engaged  in  other  iudnstries. 

lu  a  *'  Government  uf  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people/'  like  ours,  the 
policy  of  the  country  an  affecting  all  our  industries  is  determined  by  popular  suffrage. 
In  the  recent  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  the  popular  verdict  emphati- 
cally ooudemued  the  **  proposition  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list,"  and  declared  that 
the  duties  on  wool  should  **  be  adjusted  and  maiutained,  so  as  to  furnish  full  and  ad- 
equate protection  to  that  industry,"  and  declared  generally  that  ^'  the  protective  sys- 
tem must  be  maiutaiued."  * 

PLEDGES  TO  WOOL-GROWERS— THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

The  wool  industry  was  not  left  to  a  general  declaration  ;  it  was  singled  out  for  ^p^ 
cial  favor  and  protection,  doubtless,  because  its  continuance  and  prosperity  were 
essential  to  furnish  clothing  and  meat  food  to  all  our  people  at  lair  American  prices, 
rather  than  leave  them  to  the  extortions  of  foreign  monopolies,  combinations,  and 
trusts. 

But  for  this  special  declaration  in  favor  of  the  wool  industry  the  popular  verdict  of 
several  of  our  States  would  have  demanded  a  different  policy  for  our  industries  gen- 
erally. The  people  had  seen  our  wool  industry  prosper  under  the  protective  wool 
tariff  of  18(57;  they  had  seen  it  gradually  decline  under  lower  duties* in  the  act  of 
l^tSi }  t  hence  the  popular  verdict  on  this  subject. 

THE  ONLY  HOPE  FOR  THE  POLICY  OF  PROTECTION. 

If  the  lust  expectations  of  wool-growers  shall  be  disappointed,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, tne  future  demand  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  protection,  the  responsibility 
and  the  niisfortnne  alike  will  fall  upon  those  engaged  in  other  industries. 

It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  the  recent  election  the  policy  of  protection 
gained  in  votes  in  the  agricultural  States  and  districts,  while  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing States,  as  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticuli^  the  party  of  protection  failed. 
A  portion  of  the  alien  population  engaged  in  manufacturing  voted  d^^ectly  against 
the  interests  of  the  industries  in  wbicn  they  were  engaged. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  OF  1888— CARPET  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  January,  1888,  a  convention  of  delegates  representing  wool-growers,  wool-deal- 
era,  and  wool  manufacturers  met  in  Washington,  and  formulated  a  schedule  of  duties 
for  wool  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods  withiHt  one  diaaenting  voic^  and  asked  of  Con- 
,  gress  that  it  be  incorporated  into  Taw.  The  carpet  manufacturers  were  represented 
in  that  conference,  and  yet  ^i/eio  of  those  engaged  in  that  industry  have  attempted  to 
secure  a  modification  of  the  schedule  to  the  injury  of  the  wool  industry,  and  for  that 
purpose  submitted  au  argument  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  Sep- 
tember last,  as  the  Boston  American  Wool  Reporter  of  December  20  said,  ''in  oppo- 
sition to  certain  demands  of  the  wool- growers."  And  the  Wool  Reporter,  always  nos- 
tile  to  the  demands  made  by  wool-growers  in  the  conference,  by  way  of  enooureLQxng 
the  opposition,  says:  **The  wool  duties  are  doomed,  unless  protectionists  themselves 
come  forward  with  some  compromise  measure,  and  win  ihepreacni  adminUtration  loits 
support  09  a  %tep  in  the  direction  of  free  raic  materiah,"  It  may  as  well  be  understood 
once  for  all  that  if  wool  duties  are  to  be  molded  '*  in  the  direction  of  free  raw  mate- 
rials," the  arguments  used  to  sustain  this  view  will  demonstrate  with  still  greater 
force  the  wisdom  of  free  manufactured  products,  and  the  injudicious  advocates  of 
such  a  policy  will  biing  to  manufacturing  industries  the  ruin  they  propose  for  wool- 
growing. 

The  wool  tariff  of  1867  was  adopted  with  the  approval  of  the  wool  manufacturers. 
It  continued  iu  operation  without  objection  or  demand  for  a  modification  from  any 

*  Kepablican  platfurm,  Chicago,  1888. 

t  Tho  nnmber  of  »beepi  in  iho  Ucit«(l  Auit«4  in  1884  wm  50,500,000,  an  IncreMe  of  16.716,400  since  1875. 
and  wbicb  waa  rednced  lo  41.500,000  in  18H8,  nbowin};  a  lo8»  of  9,00u,0U0  abeepin  four  years,  whilst  with 
proper  proteotlon  tbe^nuiuber.  st  tho  same  ratio  of  increase  In  1887,  would  probably  have  been  aboat 
64,000,000.  A  farthprvti'xcr.  tjf  this  ii^nrioas  lofi^islatlou  wa^  an  enormous  mcreoRO  in  importation  of 
foreign  wool,  both  in  unniauafacturecland  nianutHcture^l  stale,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  KW,t  loss 
of  our  domestic  laboring  classes,  wbotber  employed  on  fiirms  or  in  workshops,  and  yielding  a  large  in* 
oreftse  iu  revenue  to  the  Uoverumeut  of  about  $4,000,000  per  annum  at  a  lime  when  it  was  not  nee(t^, 
The  duties  cm  wool  imports  in  I8e7  were  $5,899,616.63, 
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part  of  the  coontry  antil  its  nuanked  and  ancalled-for  reduction  by  the  act  of  1&^. 
ISince  18b7  couditions  have  cbaoged,  so  that  the  daties  then  adopted  iroold  uot  now 
be  aa  protective  as  then/because  of  the  increase  of  sheep  and  the  redaction  of  the 
price  of  wool  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  fact  that  clothing  wool  can  now  be  cMMiibed, 
as  it  conld  not  in  1867.  Wool-growers  have  a  right  to  ask  for  daties  as  protective 
under  existing  conditions  as  were  the  daties  of  1867  under  conditions  theu  exi«tiog. 

THE  SENATE  TARIFF  BILL. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  to  revise  the  tariff  laws  passed  the  Hoaae  of 
Representatives,  and  a  substitute  tor  it,  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  is  now  pending  in  that  body. 

To  that  I  will  brietly  invite  your  attention. ' 

BErATB  BILL  BENEFICIAL  TO  WOOL-GKOWER8. 

It  proposes  to  give  wool-growers  very  decided  benefits  over  those  of  the  act  of  ItHSi. 
It  gives  "an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  duties  on  the  bulk  of  sach  fine  woola  aa 
compete  with  the  general  run  of  American  wools,  and  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in 
the  dutv  on  the  best  class  of  wools  imported  for  the  past  three  yearn  as  carpet  wools, 
hut  in  fact  largely  used  for  clothing  purposes."  It  gives  other  and  perhaps  greater 
advantages  by  the  adoption  of  some  provisions  recommended  by' the  Washington  con- 
ference. 

It  impose^ a  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  on  ''wastes/'  tangled  scoured  wool  made 
straight  by  machinery,  etc.,  which,  under  the  act  of  1883,  was  only  10  cents  x>er  ponnd, 
and  it  imposes  the  same  duty  on  worsted  goods  as  on  other  woolen  goods.  Under  the 
act  of  18^  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  depression  in  the  worsted  goods  industry  was 
a  recent  ruling  by  the  Treasury  Department  which  admitted  worsted  cloth  **at  a 
relatively  lower  duty  than  the  duty  upon  the  raw  unmanufactured  scoured  wool  from 
which"  they  were  made;  this  increased  import  of  worsted  goods«  and  of  conrae  the 
wool  of  which  they  were  composed,  thus  depressing  alike  the  wool-growing  and  manu- 
faotaring  indostries.  For  these  changes  in  duties  wool-growers  have  abundant  caoae 
to  rejoice. 

WOOL-GROWERS  JUSTLY  DEMAND  MORE. 

Bnt  the  wobl-growera  justly  ask  for  more  than  the  Senate  substitute  offers. 
The  popular  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  favor  of  **fuH  and  aHequate  protection,  *** — 
these  are  the  words.  What  is  such  protection  f  It  is  that  measure  of  duty  which 
will  within  a  reasonable  time  enable  American  wool-growers  to  supply  all  the  wools 
which  can  be  advantageously  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  abundance  and 
at  fair  prices  to  supply  all  American  needs.  Under  such  duty  we  can,  and  within 
five  years  will,  supply  every  pound  of  wool  required  in  this  country,  except,  possibly, 
a  portion  of  the  lowest,  cheapest,  coarsest  grade  of  carpet  wools. 

HOW  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 

Wool-growers  ask  for  their  industry  only  that  measure  of  protection  which  is  ac- 
corded to  even  less  meritorious  industries. 

Under  the  present  tariff  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  the 
imports  for  lHti7  of  treble- inizraiu  carpets  was  only  the  insignificant  amount  of  $25,437 
square  yards,  valued  at  $19,332;  of  two-ply,  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  and  30  |>ercent., 
only  74,2(52  square  yards,  valued  at  $40,416.  The  total  value  ot^  all  carpets  imported 
was  only  $1,472,655,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  most  expensive  classes.  This  is  the  result 
of  protection  for  the  carpet  industry.    This  protection  is  necessary  and  beneficial. 

But  carpets  are  luxuries ;  wool  for  clothing  and  mutton  for  food  are  necesmri^s, 
deserving  at  least  as  good  a  measure  of  protection,  and  so  of  development  and  in- 
crease,  as  carpets.  In  18tt0  tl^e  number  ot  carpet  factories  in  the  United  IS  rales  was 
195,  with  a  capital  of  $21,468,087,  paying  as  wages  $6,835,218,  with  a  product  valued 
at  $31,792,802,  and  with  20,:^  1  employes.  In  1880  the  capital  employed  in  all  unr 
wool-manufacturing  industries  was  $159,091,869,  employing  161,577  persons,  with  an 
annual  product  of  $102,881,362. 

The  capital  invested  in  wool-growing  and  the  number  of  persons  securing  employ- 
ment therein  were  and  are  vastly  greater  than  in  wool  manufacturing. 

The  woolen  manufacturing  industry  was  so  protected  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  woolen  manufactures  in  this  country  in  1880  amounted,  at  wholesale  prices,  to 

*  Chicago  platform. 
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ftlioat  $303,000,000,  of  which  $:^67,000,00U  were  of  domestic  and  ^36,000,000  of  foreign 

production.    The  ayemge  dbnsumption  per  capita  in  18^0  was  abuat  16,  of  which 

|5.30,  or  b8.3  per  cent.,  oousiated  of  doineatic,  and  only  70  cents,  or  11.7  per  cent.,  of 

foreitfn  production. 
This  resnU  followed  a  necessary  and  beneficial  policy. 
In  the  lisoal  year  18d7  the  more  than  60,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  reqaire^ 

for  their  various  uses  564,269,962  poonds  of  unwa$htd  wool.    This  was  auppiied  as 

follows: 

Poonds. 

About  a  million  flock-masters  in  this  country,  owning  44,759,314  sheep, 
produced  ..1.....' 265,000,000 

The  imported  clothing  and  combing  wool  was  32,^99,696,  equal  to  un- 
washed  ^  50,000,000 

The  imported  carpet  wool  was  61,504,477  pouufls,  equal  to  at  least  un- 
washed  .' 100,000,000 

The  imported  woolen  and  wopited  goods  amounted  in  importers'  value 
to  $44,902,718,  requiring  for  their  production  foreign  wool 149, 269, 9<)2 


Total • 664,269,962 

Of  this  the  so-called  carpet  wool  was  used  in  the  manufacfbre  of  clothing  goods 
and  blankets  equal  to  at  least  20,000,000  of  the  100,000,000  pounds  imported,  besides 
about  an  equal  amount  of  our  product  so  classed. 

Thus  the  wool  industry  has  been  so  unprotected  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all 
we  consume  is  imported.  Wool-growers  have  a  right  to  ask  such  protection  as  will 
soon  give  them  the  whole  American  market  foe  all  they  can  produce. 

THB  ACT  OF  1867  AND  THE  SENATE. BILL. 

The  acts  of  1867  and  the  Senate  substitute  classify  wools  into  oloihing,  combing, 
and  carpet  wooU,  with  diAies  on  imports  as  follows: 


Act  1867. 

**  On  clothing  wools ^  nnwathed;  value  32 
cents  per  ;>ouud  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound 
and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  value  ex- 
ceeding 32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
washed,  double  duty. 

'*  On  combing  wools;  value  32  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound  and  11 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Value  exceeding 
32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound 
and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

**  On  carpet  wools;  value  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound ;  value 
over  12  ceuts  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

'*  On  aU  classes  scoured,  treble  duty.'' 


Senate  substitute. 

'*  On  clothing  tooob,  unwashed;  11  cents 
per  pound ;  washed  double-duty. 


'*  On  combing  wools  ;  11  cents  per  pound. 


**  On  carpet  wools;  value  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  value 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  6  cents. 

**  On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty." 


No  higher  rate  of  duty  on  washed  combing  and  carpet  wools  than  on  unwashed. 

THE  proper  DUTT  ON  CLOTHING  WOOLS. 


Let  us  consider  the  proposed  duty  as  to  each  class  of  wool. 

Clothing  wool. 

First.  The  duty  should  be  increased,  because  foreign  wool-growers  can  pay  it  and  still 
lay  down  wool  in  our  markets  for  less  than  the  fair  cost  of  producing  and  marketing 
our  wools. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  details  of  cost  of  production  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  numerous  articles  in  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  in  February,  1888,  and 
detailM  of  prices  found  in  the  circulars  of  prominent  wool  dealers.* 

*  See  Justice  Batoniao  &  Co. 'a  Wool  (TircuUr,  Jsnoary,  Febraary,  and  July.  1888;  ReiKirtof  the  Pro- 
c^edliijES  of  the  WMhiu^ton  Conference  of  1888.  by  Wm.  Lawrence.  page(»  68-69. 
The  Ptailadolpbia  Wool  Circular  of  July  8.  1888,  of  Justice  Batemau  A  Co.,  showv  that  foreign  doth- 
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Nothing  less  than  a  duty  of  V2  oente  per  jiound  will  i^ive  adequate  protection  to 
ordinary  merino  wool. 

The  apparent  duty  of  the  present  law  and  of  the  Senate  amendment  is  by  no  means 
what  it  seems  to  be.  Australian  fleeces  of  clothing  wool  are  not  imported  entire — 
they  are  '* skirted" — that  is,  the  belly,  breech,  and  Teg  wool  is  clipped  olf  or  removed, 
leaving  only  the  liner,  better,  and  lighter  part  of  the  fleece,  which  in  scouring  will 
shrink  less  than  American  whole  fleece  clothing  wool.  Thus  the  apparent  doty  of 
U  cents  is  only  equivalent  to  about  9  cents  at  most.  Nor  is  tbis  all.  The  skirt  wool 
is  imported  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  the  other  portions  of  the  fleece,  if  not  as 
carpet  wool,  and  all  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods,  thutf  competing 
with  our  wool-growers.  The  law  should  impose  an  increased  duty  dn  fleeces  thus 
manipuhited  to  evade  its  purpose. 

Seccmd.  A  still  more  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  uniform  rate  of  11  cents  per 
pound  is  that  it  will  admit  the  best  German  Saxony  wools,  and  the  best  merino  wooH 
of  Australia  and  South  America,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  at  the  same  rate  of  dnty 
us  the  clieaiier  and  more  productive  grades  of  merino  or  partlv  merino  wool.  It  is  an 
invitation  to  increase  the  import  oiTthe  best  and  finest  grades  of  foreign  wool^  the 
ellect  of  which  will  be  to  that  extent  to  diminish  home  production. 

The  act  of  1867  placed  a  higher  duty  on  wools  exceeding  in  value  32  cents  per 
pound — iixed  by  the  act  of  18H3  at  30  cents— than  on  those  of  less  value,  not  only  be- 
cause the  consumers ^f  higher  grades  would  generallv  be  able  to  pay  a  larger  cost  for 
a  superior  article,  but  because  justice  requires  that  they  should.  He  who  buys  a  su- 
perior article,  even  superior  in  texture  and  appearance,  if  not  in  durability,  should  iu 
justice  pay  a  superior  price. 

A  uniform  rate  will  inevitably  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  wool  duty  anpopnlar, 
if  not  odious,  and  thus  *'  give  aid  an.d  comfort "  to  those  demanding  free  traae.  The 
Washington  conference  schedule  should  be  incorporated  into  law. 

THE  PROPER  DUTY  ON  COMBING  WOOLS. 

C(mbing  wools,— The  act  of  1867  admitted  combing  wools  washed  at  the  same  rate  of 
dnty  as  unwashed,  because  at  that  time  manufacturers  had  not  learned  the  art  which 
they  now  have  of  making  cloth,  cassi meres,  and  other  goods  for  men's  wear  out  of 
combing  wool.  Such  foreign  wool  did  not  then  as  now  compete  with  American  cloth- 
ing wool,  and  the  means  of  home  snpply  of  this  class  of  wool  were  so  limited  that  iu 
aid  of  the  infant  worsted  industry  a  aiscrimination  was  made  in  its  favor.  The  pro- 
posed duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  ou  washed  combing  wools  will  not  be  equal  to  7 
cents  on  unwashed  clothing  wools. 

This  dnty  should  be  increased. 

First.  Foreign  wool  growers  can  pay  it  and  still  lay  down  wool  in  our  markets  for 
less  than  the  fair  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  our  wools.  This  has  been  so  often 
demonstrated  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  evidence  of  it.*  Nothing  leas 
than  12  cents  per  pound  will  Huificiently  encourage  the  home  production  of  the  oidi- 
nary  grades  ot  this  wool. 

Second.  The  uniform  rate  is  odious  iu  its  discriminations  in  favor  of  those  who  buy 

in;;  wools  wore  then  beiDi;  imported,  no  that,  if  reliovod  of  daty,  the  equivalent  price  in  that  cit^  for 
Hpecifiod  wooL)  would  have  been  aa  follows : 

Free-trad*^ 
price,  c«nt» 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  waahed  XX  and  above  choice It^ 

Ohio^nd  Pennsylvania  washed  XX,  avura^o 172 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  wasiie<i  X IS 

Kansasand  Nebraska  fine  nu  washed  X  and  above 12 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  medium,  unwa^hml 14^ 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  coarse,  oue-qaarter  blixxl ]o| 

ICastemOiejConand  Washington  Territory  fine  X  and  above  choico ' li{ 

Kantfru  Orejfonand  Washinji^ton  Territory  fine  X  and  above  heavy s^ 

Enstern  Oregon  and  Washington  Tei  ritory  fine  medium  and  half-blood  heavy 1(4 

Trxasfine,  12  months,  choico 13A 

Texas  fine,  short lOf 

TexasmMlinm,  heavy 1Q| 

Texas  medium,  fall  clip,  8hoTt,choice ll| 

Similar  rates  are  given  for  wool  from  other  States  and  Territories. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mindthosH  are  the  free- trade  prices  for  onr  American  wools  dellTered  ia  Uia 
EiMtern  market.    With  such  prices  our  wool  industry  would  inevitably  be  destroyed. 

And  the  circular  of  Janiuiry  1.  1889,  says: 

"  The  clip  in  Australia  has  increast^d  from  40,000.000  pounds  of  scoured  in  1882  to  240,000.000  pounds 
in  1888.  *  *  •  The  increase  iu  Australia  can  continue  at  the  same  rapid  rate«  It  is  beUevttd  thafe 
the  competition  of  Australian  wool  with  that  of  the  United  Slates  is  destined  to  be  even  mors  aavars 
thi*n  heretofore,  so  that  the  American  wool-grower  must  lie  alert  that  he  may  secure  ttWOUStl  Coa* 
gross  such  legislation  as  will  i«uabl«  him  to  hold  the  American  market  for  his  prodnct.*^         ""  ' 

*  i$ee  iw  ool  circulars  and  reffort,  p.  4V,  referred  to  In  prooediag  note,      -    •    '  • 
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the  higher  priced  and  saperior  grades  of  goods  made  from  the  best  wool  and  against 
those  who  l>uy  the  cheaper  goods.  There  should  be  an  increased  duty  on  combing 
wool  valued  at  or  above  30  cents  per  pound. 

Third.  Combing  wool  deserves  increased  protection  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  mutton-sheep  for  our  people.  With  adequate  protection  mutton- 
sheep  would  vastly  increase;  mutton  could  be  furnished  in  great  abundance  cheaper 
than  any  other  meat,  and  with  greater  profits  the  producer,  who  would  derive  a  rev- 
enue from  both  wool  and  carcass. 

THE  PROPKB  DUTT  ON  CABPST  WOOLS. 

Carpet  wooU, — ^The  Senate  substitute  proposes  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on 
waihed  carpet  wool  valued  at  12  cents  per  pound  or  less. 

When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  carpet  wools  were  imported  unwashed,  but  as 
now  imported  they  are  so  well  washed  that  they  probably  will  not  shrink  in  scouring 
over  20  per  cent.  The  proposed  duty  of  2i  cents  is  only  about  the  equivalent  of  a 
duty  of  li  cents  on  Amencan^un washed  carpet  wools. 

In  Australia,  South  America,  Russia,  and  other  countries  sheep  have  increased  in 
vast  numbers  since  1867,  and  the  foreign  cost  of  all  classes  of  wools  has  been  reduceil. 

The  annual  product  of  American  carpet  wool  is  about  20,000,000  pounds.  The  tota  I 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1887  were  til,504,477  pounds.  It  has  oeen  demonstratoel 
that  with  adequate  protection  Texas  and  the  Territories  can  prodnce  all  the  carpet 
wool  our  people  need.*  The  true  policy  as  to  this  and  all  wools  is  to  levy  a  (s^radually 
slowly  increasing  duty,  say  by  a  biennial  or  triennial  increase,  until  foreign  wool 
would  c^ase  to  be  Imported,  while  American  prices  should  remain  no  moie  than  fairly 
remunerative. 

But  for  the  present,  with  our  limited  product  of  carpet  wools,  a  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound,  as  in  the  act  of  1867  and  as  proposed  by  the  Washington  conference,  would 
not  be  objectionable,  if  wool  should  be  imported  at  this  duty  and  used  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  carpets. 

But  in  fixing  the  duty  of  3  cents  it  should  be  made  applicable  only  to  wool  of  the 
importer's  value  of  10  cents  or  less  per  pound. 

In  1887  the  imports  of  carpet  wool  under  the  2^  cent  duty  of  the  act  of  1683  were 
61,811,967.40  pounds,  of  the  onstom-house  valuation  of  $6,1»5,733,  which  is  10  cents 
per  pound,  paying  an  ad  valorem  dnty  of  only  24.98  per  cent.,  or  $0,100  value  per 
unit  of  ouantity.  This  sufficiently  proves  that  real  carpet  wool  will  be  imported  at 
a  cost  01  only  10  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1887  there  were  imported  as  carpet  wool  under  a  duty  of  5  cents 
per  pound  19,685.714  pounds,  valued  at  $3,554,823,  or  18.0008  cents  per  pound,  or,  as 
stated  in  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  as  having  an  average  value  per 
unit  of  quantity  of  $0,181,  with  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  only  27.69,  a  rate  much 
below  that  of  duties  generally.  In  view  of  the  law  admitting  washed  carpet  wool  at 
the  same  rate  of  dnty  as  unwashed,  we  may  assume  this  was  well  wa8he<l.  And  this 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Odessa,  Russia, 
on  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  between  South  Russia  and  the  United. States,  made 
November  4,  1887,  to  the  State  Department,  showing  that  "all  of  tfiese  [Russian 
carpet]  wools  are  and  ever  have  been  scoured  wools;''  that  "these  wools  have  in 
many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  United  States  at  low  limit  duty  (2.5  cents); 
others  again,  at  high  [carpet  wool]  duty  (5  cents;,  when  all  of  them  should  have 
paid  duty  as  scoured  wools." 

It  is  very  certain  that  washed  carpet  wools  of  the  importer's  valuation  of  over  18 
cents  per  pound,  as  the  law  says, "  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the 
United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port.**  are  not,  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  term, 
"carpet  wools,"  or,  if  so,  should  pay  duty  as  clothing  wool  of  no  greater  value.  Well 
washed  carpet  wool  which  can  be  manufactured  into  clothing  goods,  no  matter  what 
may  be  called  its  value,  will  make  60  per  cent,  more  yards  than  an  equal  number  of 
pounds  of  good  unwashed  clothing  wool. 

The  imports  of  clothing  wool  in  the  grease  for  1887  were  22,607,856.30  pounds  t  of 
the  importer's  value  of  $4,127,025.97,  or  18.697  cents  per  pound,  or,  as  stated  in  the 
volume  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  (p.  684),  as  having  an  average  value  per  nnit 
of  quantity  of  $0,182,  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  so-called  carpet  wool,  and  with 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  54.78  per  cent. 

It  is  palpably  certain  that  these  importations  of  different  wools  of  precisely  the 
same  cqstom-house  valuation  should  pay  the  same  duty,  yet  the  so-called  carpet  wool 
came  in  ^^  pnly  half  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  other  clothing  wools.  The  ad  valorem 
duty  op  parpets  imported  in  lb87  was  on  various  grades,  respectively,  73.92,  61.13, 

*  Lawrence's  report  of  Washington  conference,  p.  44. 
f  TWs  OmlU  17.686  poim<^,  ▼f4^ed  at  15.875. 
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f)9.3,  55.1,  54.37.  47.14,  45.79,  44.7,  and  40  per  cent.,  while  im  carpet  wools  the  ad  ▼»- 
lorem  was,  on  the  chief  import,  only  24.98  per  cent.,  and  on  the  least  grades,  !27.69. 

Tlins  so-called  carpet  wools,  nearly  20,000,000  pounds,  were  imported  in  1^j87,  under 
the  nominal  daty  of  5  cents;  in  fact,  not  more  than  3  cents,  if  charged  on  the  wool 
un  washed. 

This  wool  was  used  not  for  carpets,  hnt  in  the  mannfacture  of  olothine.  I  hmTe 
the  authority  of  wool  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  VkiS  for  saying  that  wool  imported 
,  as  carpet  was  sold  to  be  made  into  clothing  goods.  The  evidence  that  a  ]arg«  part  of 
sticii  wool  18 so  nsed  is  abundant  and  unerring.  It  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Bond,  in  bin 
article  in  the  special  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Wool  in  1H87,* 
who  says  (page  LXVII),  "  large  qnnutities  of  wool  were  imported  as  third  class  [car- 
]iot]  from  Turkey  in  Europe,  whence  a  yerj'  small  percentage  of  wools  of  this  class 
conies." 

In  view  of  these  fact»,  there  is  bnt  ni^e  safe  or  Jnst  legislative  policy  as  to  so-called 
'  carpet  wool,  and  that  is,  that  all  such  wool  of  the  importer's  valuation  of  over  10 
cents  per  pound  shonld  be  subjected  to  duty  as  clothing  wool.t  With  such  duty  every 
pound  of  this  class  of  wool  required  in  this  conntry  would  be  produced  here.t  And 
if  such  wools  should  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  they  are  only  of  the 
higher  and  more  expensive  grades,  pure  luxuries,  cousnmed  by  those  well  able  to 
pay. 

A  very  serious  objection  to  the  Senate  tariff  bill  is  that  it  ''contains  no  provision 
preventing  the  present  large  importations  of  scoured  wools  at  the  low  duty  imposed 
on  .washed  wools."  $ 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  South  Russia  acovred  caroet  wool  has  been  imported 
in  immense  quantities  at  the  low  duty  of  unwashed  wools.  What  is  possible  aa  to 
these  is  possible  as  to  all  other  wools.  There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  legisla- 
latiun  dcf\u\i\g  unwashed,  tcashed,  and  Acoared  wools,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  any 
attempt  to  evade  them.''  y 

NATIONAL  WOOL-GUOWERS'  MEETING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Congress  is  now  in  session.  The  Senate  will  soon  and  finally  act  on  the  tariiT  meas 
nre  pending  in  that  body. 

The  president  of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association,  H6n«  Columbns  Delano, 
whose  able,  faithful,  and  unrequited  labors  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  has  called  a  meeting  of  wool- growers  to  as- 
semble at  Washington  on  the  10th  of  this  month  to  consider  the  sitnatioD  aod  en- 
deavor to  secure  fair  and  adequate  protection  for  the  wool  and  mntton  indosttica  of 
the  United  States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  ^'^o^fYimend  that  delegates  be  appointed  to  represent  Ohio  at  that  meeting ;  that 
re8«  oiis  be  adopted  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  wool-growers  of  this  State ;  that 
CongiosH  be  asked  to  incorporate  into  the  tariff  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  the  pro- 
visions as  to  wool  and  woolen  goods  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Washington 
conference  of  January,  1888,  with  provisions  to  prevent  the  importation  of  clothing 
wool  under  the  name  of  carpet  wool ;  to  impose  on  so-called  carpet  wools  of  equal 
value  with  clothing  wools  the  same  duty,  iind,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  rev- 
enue, that  the  law  shall  define  unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured  wools.  If  and  the  duty 
on  mutton-sheep  should  be  increased  to  give  our  citizens  the  whole  market. 

*  S«e  Lawrence's  report,  pa^e  49. 

t  The  necessity  for  aaoh  a  duty  in  nbown  is  Lawrence's  report,  pare  48. 

X  Same  re|mrt,  page  44.  The  CIiicAgo  Woul  Journal  of  January  1, 1889,  lays  of  tke  rMwnteslllaiaod  by 
Hon.  ('iOhimbus  Delano  for  a  meeting  of  vrool-growere  : 

••  Mr.  Delano  U  perfectly  rJ^ht  In  the  ntHnil  he  takee  and  in  his  statements,  etc."     *    ♦    • 

And  reforriug  to  the  iniptirtHtion  of  elothing  wools.  un<ler  the  name  of  carpet  wools,  it  says: 

"  We  have  beard  that  many  thouaaudrt  of  noundH  of  E.isti  Indian  wools  have  been  admiUed  to  entry 
In  this  conptry  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  probably'  scheduled  as  carpet  wools.  Larfce  quantities  of  Ksst 
Indian  wooIm  have  been  bnngbt  by  miinafactureH  in  the  AVest,  the  same  beioK  probably  trne  iu  t-lie 
Eant,  and  those  wools  went  iuU>  good  winter- weight  cheviots,  excellent  mediara  grades  that  brought 
fair  priiM>H.  It  in  not  unlikely  that  a  large  amount  of  similar  wool  was  nsod  Se  the  mnnnfactureof 
CO  rne  CiiMhmere,  and  evnry  pound  of  the  East  Indian  wool  so  used  took  the  place  of  domestic  fleooe  of 
ab^ut  the  quarter-blood  grade,  at  a  price  lower  than  the  latter  could  be  bought  and  put  into  the  aufc- 
ch<>nery." 

§i  Hf>n.  Columbus  Delano,  president  National  Wool- Growers'  Association,  call  for  meetinf;  in  Wash- 
ingtim  January  10,  18K9. 

II  Ht'.e  LavfTimce'B  report,  page  30,  for  definitions  proposed  bv  wool'growers. 

1]  For  df'tinitionH.  noe  r«>iH>rt  Chief  Bureau  Statistics  on  Wool,  J887,  pa£e25}  defiaitioas  imj^erfoct 
Also,  Lawreuoo's  repoit  of  Washiujston  confereuoe,  page  30. 
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APFSxn>ix  3. 

BBSOLUnONS  OF  THE  WOOL-GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Wool-Qrowers'  Association  at  Colum^bas,  Ohio,  January 
7,  1889,  on  motion  of  William  Lawrence,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

**BMolv€df  That  while  Congress  maintains  the  general  policy  of  protection,  the 
wool-growers  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  duties  on  wool  shall 
be  acgnsted  and  maintained,  so  as  to  furnish  *full  and  adequate  protection '  to  their 
industry. 

**  Beeolved,  That  protection  is  inadequate  and  unequal  when  it  fails  to  secure  to 
wool- growers  the  American  market  for  their  products  as  fully  as  it  secures  such  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  any  other  industry. 

'*  Be9olved,  That  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio  demand  that  Coneress  shall  adopt  the 
schedule  of  duties  on  wool  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  M^hington  conference 
of  wool-growers,  wool  dealers,  and  wool  manufacturers,  in  January,  1888,  with  pro- 
yisions  which  will  prerent  the  importation  of  wools  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  goods,  at  tne  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  carpet  wools,  and  defining  unwashed, 
washed,  and  scoured  wools,  thereby  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  frauds  on  the  revenue 
and  on  wool-^prowers. 

"We  emphatically  protest  a  sainst  the  schedule  of  duties  proposed  in  the  pending 
Senate  amendment  to  the  tariff  oill  as  by  no  means  the  '  full  and  adequate  protection^ 
that  wool-growers  have  a  right  to  expect." 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Wool-Growers'  Convention  in 
Washington:  David  Harpst«r,  Judge  William  Lawrence,  W.  N.  Cowden,  A.  E. 
Spragne,  J.  W.  Brigham,  Hon.  J.  H.  Anderson. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  George  L.  Converse,  it  was~ 

**  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  sentiments  of  the  annual  address  of  the  president 
of  oui  association  this  day  delivered,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  these 
resolutions,  be  presented  to  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Bepresentatives  in  Congress, 
and  laid  on  the  desks  of  members." 


Appendix  4. 

Indorwement  by  ike  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep- Breeders'  Association  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Ohio  ff'ool-Growers*  Associotion, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Park  Hotel,  January  9, 1889. 

The  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  Association  in  annual  convention  as- 
sembled unaninously  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 

Whereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  probable  results  to  the  flock-masters  of  Ohio  that 
will  follow  an  indorsement  of  the  Senate  substitute  for  the  Mills  Bill  as  touchmg 
upon  wool  and  woolens — therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  send  greeting  to  Messrs  Delano,  Harpster,  Lawrence,  Coden, 
Spragne,  Brigham,  and  Anderson,  as  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Wool-Growers' 
Association,  our  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  that  body, 
January  7, 1889,  and  transmits  to  the  National  Convention  of  Wool-Growers'  in  Waau- 
ington  January  10,  1889. 

W.   J.   HOBART, 

President  pro  tempore, 
F.  C.  Stanley, 

Secretary, 


Apprndix  5. 
Protest  on  behalf  of  the  National  irool-Orowers*  Association, 

To  the  Hon,  Justin  S,  Morrill,  chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 

the  United  States  Senate, 

Gentlemen  :  The  wool  schedule  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  it  now  stands  fails  to 
give  such  protection  as  the  wool-growing  industry  requires.  If  no  better  assistance  is 
afforded  this  pursuit  when  this  tariff  bill  is  enacted  into  law  the  flocks  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  decline  in  numbers,  and  the  clip  will  diminish  in  quantity  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  done  since  the  act  of  1883. 
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Protest  ftgainst  the  injastice  of  this  sohednle  wonid  have  been  made  sooner  had 
not  the  adjoarament  of  Congress  rendered  it  apparent  that  it  could  better  be  pre- 
sented when  Congress  again  convened  and  after  the  verdict  of  the  people  upon  this 
question  had  been  pronounced.  It  is  known  to  those  familiar  with  this  subject  that 
the  carpet  manufacturers  aud  some  others  who  desire  free  wool  procored  the 
changes  in  the  wool  schedule  to  which  objection  is  now  made  after  that  schedule 
had  been  agreed  to  bj:  the  producers,  the  dealers,  aud  a  part  of  the  manufact- 
urers. It  cau  be  easily  demoustrated  that  the  representations  made  before  the 
Senate  committee  or  subcommittee  in  order  to  procure  the  present  objectionable 
features  of  the  wool  schedule  were  erroneous  and  misleading,  and  that  the  carpet 
manufacturers  and  their  colleagues  in  this  matter  have  no  reason,  arising  from 
their  businesB,  to  justify  the  demand  they  have  made.  No  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  better  condition  than  the  carpet  manufacturing  business,  and  none  has 
been  more  prosperous  for  many  years  past,  and  none  approaches  nearer  the  condition 
of  a  perfectly-protected  industry.  It  seems  fit,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the 
condition  of  tue  wool-producing  interest.  Our  flocks  have  diminished  in  number 
since  18^  to  the  full  extent  of  10,000,000;  whereas  they  shonld  have  increased  by 
the  natural  increase  of  the  country  not  less  than  10,000,000.  Our  annual  clip  haa 
diminished  in  quantity  to  the  extent  of  55,000,000  pounds  and  the  price  has  been  re- 
duced not  less  than  20  per  cent. 

The  reduction  of  the  cli^  and  the  declination  in  price  have  created  an  annual  loos 
of  $40,000,000  to  the  wool  industry.  It  does  not  seem  just  that  a  great  agricultural 
industry  (if  it  is  so  diversified  as  to  prevent  those  who  pursue  it  from  fully  present- 
ing their  claims  to  Congress)  should  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  while  complete  pro- 
tection is  afforded  to  a  kindred  but  not  more  worthy  pursuit. 

If  all  members  of  Congress  could  understand  how  important  sheep  husbandry  is  to 
agriculture  in  general  it  would  be  much  better  for  us.- 

This  industrv  it  is  that  makes  useful  our  rolling  and  hilly  lands,  that  can  not  be 
cultivated  without  destruction  by  reason  of  washing  aud  waste  when  plowed,  and 
they  are  comparatively  of  little  value  except  for  grazing.  The  advantage  resulting 
from  the  fertilization  of  cultivated  lands  by  means  of  sheep  husbandry  is  also  an  im- 
portant consideration  little  known,  but  which,  with  increasing  population,  is  growing 
constantly  in  importance. 

The  representativeaof  this  industry  have  ever  stood  faithfully  by  the  pnnoiple  of 
protection.  They  aud  their  friends  aud  advisers  have  insisted  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  assist  in  establishiug  an  economic  system  that  will  sustain  all  of  our  practica- 
ble and  useful  industries.  It  is  apparent  that  this  system  needs  the  aid  of  all  its 
friends,  and  I  am  directed  by  some  of  those  whom  I  represent  to  inform  yon  that  the 
wool-growers  can  not  acquiesce  in  the  present  schedule,  aud  that  they  intend  to  hold 
a  meeting  as  soon  as  convenient  to  Qonsider  the  sitnatiou  and  present  to  Congreas  and 
the  people,  if  necessary,  their  just  claims  and  demands,  with  their  reasons  therefor. 

They  respectfully  urge  the  reconsideration  of  this  schedule  and  the  adoption  of 
provisions  relating  to  scoured  and  carpet  wool  equivalent  to  those  insisted  on  last 
summer. 

More  should  be  given ;  less  will  leave  their  industry  in  a  condition  to  canse  in  future 
what  has  been  seei)  in  the  past,  a  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of  our  sheep 
and  a  steady  decline  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  clip.  This,  in  a  short  time, 
will  substantially  surrender  to  foreign  nations  an  industry  the  importance  of  which 
is  not  now  appreciated. 

Wool-growers  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  step  they  propose.  They 
understand  the  necessity  of  harmony  and  unity  amoug  the  friends  of  protection. 
They  have  made  every  concession  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  their  industry : 
but  eveuts  have  forced  upon  them  a  conviction  that  the  injustice  which  they  have 
heretofore  snlferod  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  if  not  perpetuated  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  And  therefore  they  make  earnest 
protest  against  the  committee's  action  and  respectfully  ask  a  reconsideration. 

If  justification  for  this  protest  and  request  be  required,  I  respectfully  refer  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  national  convention  which  pnt  in  nomination  the  success- 
ful candidate  lor  the  Presidency  at  the  last  election.    It  reads  as  follows : 

'*  We  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place  wool  on  the  iVee 
list,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to 
furnish /m/^  and  adequate  protection  to  that  industry." 

Columbus  Dklano, 
Pre9ident  of  the  National  Wool-Grower^  Aesoeiatiom^ 
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Appendix  6. 

SeheduU  showing  the  provisioM  of  the  Senate  substitute  as  modified  by  the  proposed  sohedule 
of  the  National  Wool-Orower^  Convention. 

The  following  scbedale  shows  the  changes  in  the  Senate  sabstitate  for  the  tariff  bill 
asked  for  by  the  National  Convention  of  Wool-Growers. 

The  convention  asks  that  the  words  in  italics  be  inserted  in  the  Senate  substitate, 
and  that  the  words  in  [brackets]  be  omitted  from  it. 

SCHEDULE  K. 

WOOLy  AND  BiANUFACTORBS  OF  WOOL. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  Uamay  and  other  like  animals  shall  be  di« 
vided,  for  the  pnrpose  of  fixing  Uie  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  three  following 
classes: 

341.  Class  one,  clothing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis 
wools,  or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote ;  down  clothing  wools, 
and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been 
heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand. 
Australia,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  Russia,  Oreat  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  including  all  wools  not  nereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and 

342.  Class  two,  combing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English 
blood  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

343.  Class  three,  carpet  wools ;  [and  other  similar  wools]  such  as  Donskoi.  native 
South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  such  wools 
of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excluding  such  as  have  b>een  improved  bg 
the  introduction  of  merino  or  English  blood. 

344.  The  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  and  third  classes  which  shall  be  imported 
washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed;  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  second  class  which  shall  be  imported 
washed  shall  be  5  cents  per  pound  m  addition  to  the  dutg  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported 
soqpred  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported 
unwashed. 

344^.  All  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  which  any  of  the  less  valuable  part  of  the 
fleece  has  been  removed,  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

345.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  alpaca,  llama,  and 
other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition  [as 
now  and  heretofore  practiced],  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
Subject. 

345^.  The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other 
like  animalSf  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  sub- 
ject. 

346.  All  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel, 
llama,  and  other  like  animals,  11  cents  per  pound. 

347.  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States  [excluding  charges  in  such  port]  shall  be  12  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  3  cents  per  pound. 

340.  Wools  of  the  same  class  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States  [excluding  charges  in  such  port]  shall  exceed  12  cents 
per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

349.  Wools  on  the  skin  and  on  sheep  imported,  the  same  rates  as  other  wools,  the 
quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe. 

3491.  Wool  tops,  carded  wool,  slubbings,  rovings,  and  similar  products  shall  pay  dtfubU 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  scoured  wools  from  which  they  are  respectively  made. 

350.  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  rin^  waste,  yam  waste,  gameted 
waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wn»tea  or  products  similar  to  any  o/them  in  char- 
acter or  description,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  worsteds,  and  by  whatever 
name  now  known  or  by  which  ihey  may  hereafter  be  known,  30  cents  per  pound. 
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351«  Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mnngo,  flocks  [and  wool  waste],  and  other  HmUar  prod- 
ucts not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  [ten]  cents  per  pound. 

353.  Noils  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  scoured  [washed]  wools  or  hair 
from  which  they  are  made. 

353.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  catnelf  Uama^  or  other  animals,  which 
have  been  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  sabjeos  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

353^.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat^  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals^  which 
when  imported  shall  contain  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  of  yolk,  greaoe,  dirt, 
or  niher  foreign  substance  or  matterf  shall  he  classified  as  scoured  wool,  and  pay  duty  oc- 
cordingly. 

353f .   Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  hack  of  the 


353}.  The  statistics  of  imports  published  by  authority  of  the  Department  of  ike  Trwuury 
and  those  reported  to  Congress  by  that  Department  shall  specify  in  detail  the  different  cloacae 
of  wool  and  other  materials  herein  mentioned,  with  the  duty  collected  therefrom. 


Thttrsday,  January  17, 1889. 
Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  ManufacturerM. 

The  followlDg-named  gentlemen  were  present :  Win.  Whitman,  presi- 
dent; G.  F.  Fairbanks,  Boston,  JJdass. ;  George  Maxwell,  Bockville, 
Conn. ;  J.  Metcalf,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  J.  L.  Honston,  Hartford,  Conti. ; 
Robert  Dornan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  James  Dobson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 
Joseph  H.  Bromley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  E.  F.  Mason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
F.  E.  Simpson,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  O.  Miller,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Bat- 
tison,  acting  secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  and  Hon.  David 
Harpster,  representing  the  woolen  growers,  were  also  present. 

Senator  Allison.  Gentlemen,  the  wool  growers  have  iuade  some 
suggestions  to  us  respecting  carpet  wools  and  other  wools,  and  we 
thought  we  might  want  to  hear  from  you  a  little  as  to  those  aaggea- 
tions.    Suppose  we  take  up  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers: 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  in  response  to 
your  request  are  oarpet  manufacturers  and  members  of  our  association, 
and  they  appear  here  as  sucl).  Mr.  Dobson  will  speak  first  to  you  in 
reference  to  carpet  wools. 

STATEMEITT  OF  JAMES  DOBSOIT,  OF  PHUABSLPHIA. 

Senator  Allison.  We  have  heard  you  before,  Mr.  Dobson,  and  will 
hear  you  again  now.  In  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  I  will  say 
that  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  condense  your  remarks  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thought  we  had  thrashed  the  straw  so 
thoroughly  when  we  were  here  before  you  at  a  prior  meeting  that  there 
would  be  no  grain  left.  In  order  to  meet  the  additional  demand  we 
thought  it  well,  in  order  tfiat  you  Senators  might  understand  the  qnes* 
tion  more  thoroughly,  to  submit  some  samples  of  carpet  wools,  so  th&t 
you  may  see  the  kind  of  wools  that  are  competing  with  American 
wools.  I  have  the  samples  here,  and  if  you  have  no  objectipn  I  would 
like  you  all  to  see  them.    Have  you  any  objection  f 
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Senator  Allibon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  (Exhibiting  samples,  one  by  one.)  This  is  a  sample  of 
black  Donskoi  washed  €eece. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  value  of  that  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  About  four  pence  half  penny.  We  can  get  it  in  this 
market  for  11^  cents  a  pound.  Here  is  a  sample  of  white  washed  Don- 
skoi fleece. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  price  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  was  bought  as  low  as  five  pence  and  seven-eighths 
last  July.  It  came  in  under  the  low  duty,  but  the  price  advanced  after 
the  Mills  bill  was  passed,  though  they  did  not  think  it  was  going  to 
pass  the  Senate,  and  it  is  now  worth  about  14  cents. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  that  washed  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washe^ ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Ton  have  given  the  foreign  prices  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  we  call  yellow  East 
Indian  wool.    That  is  worth  about  8  cents  a  pound  in  Liverpool. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Is  that  washed  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washed.  Now  here  is  some  Graham  black  East 
India,  equal  to  about  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  that  washed  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washed.  Here  is  a  sample  that  is  mixed ;  that 
is  washed  wool  too.  This  is  in  small  pieces,  not  in  small  fleeces.  It 
usually  comes  in  small  fleeces.  But  no  matter  about  that.  A  great 
deal  of  it  is  imported  here,  and  it  is  washed.  That  I  suppose  would  be 
worth  6  cents  a  pound.  Here  are  some  light  East  India  wools.  These 
are  the  wools  that  so  much  complaint  has  been  made  about,  about  com- 
peting with  our  American  wools.  This  is  of  the  same  character  only  it 
IS  yellow.    That  would  be  worth  bordering  on  12  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Allison.  In  the  East  Indies  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No;  in  Liverpool.  These  are  Liverpool  prices  with  the 
exception  of  the  Russian ;  14  cents  is  the  Russian  price.  When  I  say 
14  cents  I  mean  the  equivalent  of  14  cents  in  Russian  currency.  Here 
is  another  washed  Russian  wool,  called  the  ELalmak. 

Senator  AlliiSon.  Is  that  a  washed  wool  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  a  washed  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  that  worth  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  About  3^  pence,  or  about  7  cents  a  pound.  Here  are 
some  autumn  Donskoi  wools.  This  is  the  same  wool,  only  it  is  washed 
and  is  not  quite  so  long  .and  not  quite  so  clean.  That  is  worth  in  Liv- 
erpol  11  cents  a  pound,  and  in  July  last  it  was  as  low  as  9  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  that  washed  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washed  wool ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  All  you  have  exhibited  thus  far  are  washed 
wools  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  another  class  of  autumn  woqI,  a  little 
better  than  that  and  of  the  same  grade,  there  being  probably  about  a 
cent  a  pound  difference  m  value  between  these  two  autumn  wools.  One 
is  called  washed  and  the  other  is  called  brook  washed.  I  don't  know 
why  there  should  be  such  a  distinction. 

Senator  Allison.  Probably  one  is  washed  in  cold  water  and  the 
other  in  hot  water.  « 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No ;  they  are  both  washed  in  cold  water. 

Senator  Hisgock.  I  suppose  none  of  these  samples  were  washed  on 
the  backs  of  the  sheep  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  wools  which  I  should  judge, 
by  the  looks  of  them,  were  washed  on  the  back  of  the  sheep,  and  this 
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black  Donskoi  aiso.  Here  is  a  sample  of  palled  wool,  palled  from  the 
sbeep;  it  is  called  Flamentiaer.  This  is  a  wool  grown  in  Servia,  Both- 
nia, and  in  the  Austrian  provinces  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Balkan 
range  of  monntains. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that  washed  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  The  valae  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  judge  that  wool  would  be  about  5|  pence. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Just  under  12  cents. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  sample  of  white  Turkish  bed  wool ; 
this  is  wool  that  is  used  largely  for  carpets. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  do  they  call  it  white  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  It  is  gray,  but  they  call  it  white  Turkish  bed  wool.  It 
is  used  in  the  beds  in  that  country.  That  wool  is  worth  about  6  cents 
a  pound. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  it  washed  T 

Mr.  Dobson.  All  washed. 

Senator  Allison.  Does  much  of  it  come  into  this  country  1 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  considerable  of  it  comes  into  this  coan- 
try.'  I  know  a  man  who  got  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
it  the  other  day.  ' 

Senator  Allison.  I  should  call  it  washed. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Here  is  washed  black  Aleppo  wool ;  that  is  worth  about 
4d.  farthing  per  pound.  1  think  that  is  the  whole  range.  I  thought  I 
had  some  more  samples,  but  I  find  I  have  not. 

Senator  Allison.  All  these  wools  you  have  shown  here  are  worth 
less  than  12  cents  a  pound  T 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes ;  all  but  one  sample; 

Senator  Allison.  And  all  are  washed  T 

Mr.  Dobson.  All  washed. 

Senator  Allison.  And  what  duty  does  it  pay  now! 

Mr.  Dobson  :  Two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
our  three-eighths  American  fleece  wool,  with  reference  to  which  they 
complain  that  these  samples  I  have  shown  you  are  competing  wools. 
That  is  the  three-eighths.  This  is  what  we  call  the  common  quarter 
blood.  You  can  see  tiiat  there  is  no  comparison  at  all  between  the 
wools. 

Senator  Shebman.  Is  all  carpet  wool  imported  washed  T 

Mr.  Dobson.  No,  not  all  of  it;  this  white  Aleppo  wool  is  chiefly  un- 
washed. 

Senator  Shebman.  But  the  great  body  of  them  are  washed  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir:  the  low  grades  of  washed  wools  are  the  low 
class  of  carpet  wools.  You  couldn't  make  carpets  out  of  that  sample. 
I  say  you  couldn't ;  you  could,  but  when  it  is  scoured  it  would  cost  ns  60 
cents  a  pound ;  so  that  you  can  readily  form  an  idea  what  kind  of  carpet 
we  would  make.    In  going  over  this  schedule,  of  course,  you 

Senator  Allison.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  ;iddress  yourself 
to  the  question  as  to  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  your  industry  to  doable 
that  duty  in  case  these  wools  or  any  kind  of  wools  are  washed. 

Mr.  Dobson.  In  this  pamphlet  that  I  find  on  the  committee  table  from 
the  National  Delegate  Convention  of  Wool- Growers  I  see  they  propose 
section  343  as  follows: ' 

Cla88  3.  Carpet  wools,  snch  as  Bonskoii  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Talpa* 
raiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  snch  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  here- 
tofore  usually  Imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Kgypt,  Syria, 
and  elsewhere,  excluding  such  as  have  been  improved  by  the  Introduction  of  merino 
or  English  blood. 
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Now,  that  section  contains  tbe  phrase  ^^  English  blood."  Yon  can  find 
a  trace  of  that  in  every  one  of  these  wools.  There  is  not  a  class  of  wools 
that  1  have  produced  to  you  in  which  I  can  not  show  yon  a  trace  of 
English  blood.  Gonseqaently,  if  that  phrase  should  be  left  in,  it  would 
lead  to  endless  litigation  and  trouble.  You  could  not  tell  what  duty 
you  would  have  to  pay  on  your  wools  when  you  imported  them. 

Then  their  proposed  section  344  reads  in  this  way : 

The  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  and  third  classes  which  shall  be  imported  washed 
shall  be  twice  the  amoant  of  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subiected  if  imported  un- 
washed ;  the  doty  upon  wools  of  the  second  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed 
shaU  be  5  cents  per  poaud  in  addition  to  the  duty  to  which  they  wonld  be  subjected 
if  imported  unwashed ;  and  the  doty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported 
0ooui«d  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  wonld  be  subjected  if  imported 
unwashed. 

The  effect  of  this  would  simply  be  to  double  the  duty  on  these  wools 
over  what  they  are  now  paying.  It  would  be  an  increase  of  duty  of  100 
per  cent,  on  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  wool  that  is  imi>orted 
into  the  United  States,  and  to  that  extent  you  would  increase  the  cost 
of  carpets  to  the  American  consumer.  That  is  the  effect  of  doubling  of 
the  duty  on  that. 

ISTow  section  344^  in  this  pamphlet  reads  this  way :  ^ 

All  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  which  any  of  the  lees  Talnable  part  of 
the  fleece  has  been  removed,  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound. 

All  Donskoi  wools  are  skirted. 

Senator  Allison  :  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Dobson,  but 
you  see  we  can  not  spend  much  time  on  any  single  point  this  morning. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  was  just  taking  these  sections  as  they  come  here. 

Senator  Allison.  There  is  a  proposed  amendment.  Suppose  yon 
address  yourself  to  that  amendment,  Mr.  Dobsou.  That  amendment  I 
now  hand  you.    It  includes  some  things  you  have  gone  over. 

Mr.  Dobson.  There  is  something  here  which  I  think  you  ought  to 
know. 

Senator  Allison.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  you  should  carefully 
consider — at  least  we  think  it  is  a  vital  point  as  to  our  industry — this 
provision  in  this  proposed  amendment  in  regard  to  hair : 

The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other 
like  animals. 

We  should  start  with  section  345,  the  duty  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
and  hair  of  the  goat.  If  I  read  the  law  aright,  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  all  common  goat  hair  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
wool.    Common  goat  hair  is  now  imported  free. 

Senator  Allison.  Our  bill  does  that,  does  itt 

Mr.  Dobson.  No  ;  as  I  uoderstand,  your  bill  is  the  same  as  the  old 
bill. 

Senator  Allison.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Dobson.  This  would  eutail  an  additional  duty  on  all  the  hair 
that  is  imported  for  the  cheaper  lines  of  ingrain  carpet. 

Mi.  Djp^lano.  How  much  hair  is  imported  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Dobson.  I  think  perhaps  yon  had  better  confine  yourself  to 
what  18  in  this  pamphlet. 
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Mr/DoB60N.  Then  I  come  to  the  wools  of  the  third  class,  in  sectiofi 
347— 

Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  valae  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  plaee  whence  ex- 
potted  to  the  United  States  shall  be  13  cents  or  less  per  poand,  3  cents  per  poond. 

Senator  Allison.  You  need  not  spend  any  time  on  that. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  ihe  old  bill  the  charges  are  exdaded;  in  this  the 
charges  are  not  excluded,  as  I  understand.  That  is  part  of  the  value 
of  the  wool,  and  that  of  course  would  increase  the  price.  When  the 
charges  are  put  on  the  value  of  the  wool  it  would  pot  at  least  40  per 
cent,  of  the  wool  imported  now  at  12  cents  under  the  higher  rate  of 
duty. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  their  proposition. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Where  are  we  going  to  land  in  making  carpets  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  state,  if  yoa  cao. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  only  detain  you  a  few  minutes.  They  say  in  titeir 
section  353|— 

Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  thebadk  of  the 
sheep. 

I{ow,  how  are  we  going  to  tell  how  these  wools  have  been  washed ! 
In  the  countries  from  which  these  wools  come  they  have  primitive 
methods  of  washing  their  wool.  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  they  have 
a  way  of  washing  tub  wools  in  warm  water.  I  judge  a  great  deal  of 
this  washed  Donskoi  wool  has  been  washed  in  warm  water,  because  thej 
can  not  start  the  fleece  in  cold  water;  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  The 
effect  of  washing  Donskoi  wools  is  to  get  them  in  condition  to  be  used 
here,  because  if  they  come  in  an  unwashed  state  it  turns  the  wool  yel- 
low, and  to  that  extent  detracts  from  their  value,  because  if  they  are 
not  white  they  can  not  take  on  fancy  shades  for  popular  colors  of  car- 
pets. In  my  judgment,  reading  this  as  it  is,  it  would  simply  place 
nearly  all  our  best  classes  of  carpet  wools  under  this  schedule  which 
they  have  promulgated  here  and  cause  them  to  pay  about  18  cents  a 
pound,  because  they  say  if  it  is  not  washed  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  or 
in  cold  water  itwill  have  to  pay  three  times  the  duty  to  which  it  would 
be  subject  if  imported  in  the  other  condition. 

Now,  if  you  exclude  the  charges  from  such  ports  it  would  take  all  the  Cor- 
dova wool,  and  that  is  imported  from  South  America.  We  would  have 
to  pay  6  cents  pound  duty ;  and  if  it  came  in  the  condition  iu  which  it 
has  been  coming  heretofore  it  would  be  subject  to  18  cents  a  pound 
duty.  That  would  simply  stop  the  whole  indnstry  in  the  United  8tate«, 
so  far  as  carpets  are  concerned.  There  is  no  rate  of  duty  which  you  oould 
put  on  carpets  by  which  we  could  compete  with  Europe  under  such  a 
condition  of  affairs,  because  we  certainly  should  be  driven  to  use  secood- 
class  wools.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  than  use  them.  Let  me  show 
you  some  of  the  second-class  wools.  Here  is  a  Cordova  wool  that  will 
cost  us  much  less  in  a  scoured  state,  4  to  5  cents  a  pound.  Here  are  wools 
that  cost  us  18  cents  in  a  clean  condition.  This  Donskoi  wool  to-day  is 
worth  28^  cents ;  that  is,  I  judge  it  is  worth  that  by  the  present  market 
value.  These  are  both  American  wools,  and  these  are  the  carpet  wools 
that  these  people  think  are  competing  with  them.  That  is  erroneous; 
it  is  a  false  position.  There  always  were  wools  qsed  for  horse-blankets 
and  such  like.  But  as  to  coming  into  competition  with  these  wools  for 
a  fabric,  it  is  simply  an  absurdity.  Take  any  of  these  wools  and  mix 
them  with  this  and  you  simply  reduce  this  to  the  quality  of  that ;  yoa 
simply  reduce  it  to  the  lower  quality  and  do  not  increase  it  to  the  higher 
quality. 
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• 
Senator  Aulison.  Toa  tear  down,  bat  do  not  baild  up  T 
Mr.  DoBSON.  Yoa  tear  down  and  do  not  build  up.    You  see  the  fibers 
are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

Senator  Allison.  Suppose,  now,  you  address  yourself  right  to  that 
printed  amendment. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  amendment,  as  printed  here  and  as  I  understand 
it,  would  simply  drive  out  the  whole  carpet  industry  of  this  country, 
which  heretofore  has  been  prosperous.  We  could  not  live  under  it,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  before,  we  would  have  to  use  second-class  wools. 
Senator  Allison.  Tou  mean  you  would  have  to  use  combing  woolsT 
Mr.  DoBSON.  Certainly;  we  would  have  to  use  combing  wools, 
second-class  wool.  That  would  be  cheaper  than  these.  The  duty  you 
are  putting  upon  these  wools  is  simply  an  unknown  quantity,  the  way 
that  amendment  r^ads.  If  we  have  got  to  show  the  importer  whether 
the  fleece  has  been  washed  in  cold  water  or  hot  water,  or  whether  on  a 
sheep's  back  or  off  its  back,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  that. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Take  Axmiuster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets; 
how  much  wool  in  quantity  is  used  to  make  a  square  yard  of  it  t 
Mr.  DoBSON.  Axminster  and  moquette  carpets  t 
Senator  HiscooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  suppose  there  is  used  in  Axminster  and  moquette 
carpets,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  come,  probably  2}  pounds.    I 
am  not  very  conversant  with  Axminster;    Mr.  Houston  or  Mr.  Fair- 
banks could  probably  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I  can. 
Senator  Hiscoce.  Let  them  state,  then,  in  this  connection. 
Mr.  DoBSON.  How  much  does  it  take,  Mr.  Houston  t 
Mr.  Houston.  That  depends  on  the  difference  in  the  wools. 
Senator  Allison.  Take  washed  wools. 
Mr.  Houston.  Per  square  yard  t 
Senator  Allison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  should  want  to  make  a  little  calculation.    There  is 
a  great  deal  of  waste  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  Axminster 

carpets,  and  whilst  you  would  get  in  a  square  yard  only 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  do  not  care  whether  or  not  you  take  into  account 
the  waste;  how  much  wool  is  exhausted,  or  consumed,  or  put  in. 
Mr.  Houston.  Taking  a  square  yard  of  Axminster  t 
Senator  HisoocK.  Yes. 
Mr.  Houston.  Washed  woolt 
Senator  Hisgoce.  Yes. 
*    Mr.  Houston.  1  should  say  4  pounds,  stating  it  off-hand.    It  also 
depends  on  the  grade  of  the  Axminster  or  Moquette  that  is  made. 
Some  are  made  very  heavy. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  can  give  me  the  average  quantity  of  wool.*  I 
do  not  care  whether  there  is  any  waste  in  washing  or  not.  I  only 
want  to  know  the  amount  that  is  consumed,  so  there  is  no  remainder. 
How  much  wool  goes  into  a  square  yard  and  is  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Axminster  and  Moquette  carpets ;  not  what  is  in  it  in  its  im- 
proved state,  but  what  is  employed  f 
Mr.  Houston.  I  should  say  betweev  4  and  5  pounds  per  square  yard. 
Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  that  down 
to  the  lowest  point  Y   * 

Mr.  Houston.  I  have  not,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  calculate 
minutely. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Take  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets. 
Mr.  DoBSON.  When  1  said  2^  pounds,  I  meant  to  the  running  yard  ; 
I  did  not.  mean  by  the  square  yard. 
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Senator  Hisgook.  Take  the  Wilton,  Saxony,  and  Tonmay  velvets. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  will  take  in  a  Wilton  carpet  4  poands  of  wooL 

Senator  Allison.  Washed  wool ! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Washed  wool,  in  the  condition  in  which  we  know  it.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  running  yard,  three-fonrths  of  a  yard  wide. 

Senator  HisoooK.  No ;  say  a  sqnare  yard.     / 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Say  5  ponnds  then. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Of  conrse,  I  want  the  answers  to  these  qneations 
somewhere  near  absolute  verity^  as  nearly  as  may  be.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  be  loose. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Say  5  i>oands  of  wool  to  the  square  yard  for  Wilton 
carpets  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  imported. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Now  take  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and 
all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  desciiption ;  how  mach 
wool  would  that  take  to  the  square  yard  t 

Mr  DoBSON.  It  will  take  one-third  less. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Take  patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  eupelfiy 
figured  or  plain ;  how  much  would  that  take  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  would  take  the  same  amount  for  velvet  carpet  as  for 
Brussels. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  would  it  take  for  tapestry  Brassels 
carpet  t 

Senator  Sherman.  Three  and  one-third  pounds  for  tapestry  carpet 

Mr.  DoBSON.  And  for  tapestry  Brussels  carpet  it  would  take  about 
If  pounds  of  wool. 

Senator  Hisgogk,  Take  treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain 
Venetian  carpets,  and  how  much  will  it  take  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Made  principally  of  wool,  it  will  take  double  the  in- 
grain. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  do  you  mean  when,  you  say  all  woolt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  mean  to  say  made  from  wool. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  want  you  to  state  it  as  you  put  those  goods  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  As  we  put  them  on  the  market  we  make  them  oat  of 
pure  wool,  and  the  goods  weigh  27  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  it 
will  take  three  times  27  ounces  to  make  a  yard  of  that  carpet,  washed 
and  unwashed  wool,  in  the  ordinary  condition  in  which  they  come. 

Senator  Allison.  The  ordinary  condition  in  which  you  make  them  t 

Mr.  DoBsoN.  Yes,  sir;  some  are  washed  and  some  unwashed. 

Senator  Allison.  What  carpet  are  you  speaking  oft 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Three-ply. 

Senator  Allison.  Three  times  27  ounces  in  a  yardt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  81  ounces. 

Senator  Sherman.  Five  pounds. 

Senator  Htscock.  Take  two-ply  ingrain  carpets;  how  much  does 
it  take  ? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  They  weigh  24  ounces.  I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  three-ply ;  I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake  of  about 
three- fourths  of  Vi  pound.    I  want  to  be  correct. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  want  you  to  be  correct 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  was  speaking  offhand.  For  three-ply,  say  4|  instead 
of  5,  as  I  said.    I  think  that  will  cover  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  are  talking  about  washed  t 

Mr.  DoBsoN.  No,  sir;  just  as  they  come,  as  you  see  them  here, 
washed  and  unwashed,  just  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  imported. 
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An  ingrain  carpet  weighs  about  20  ounces,  and  it  will  take  the  same 
relative  quantity  for  20  ounces  as  it  takes  in  the  other  for  28. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  do  you  answer  in  reference  to  the  two-ply  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  The  two-ply,  running  about  20  ounces  to  the  yard,  will 
take  the  same  relative  quantity  of  wool  that  is  taken  by  the  three-ply 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  when  finished. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  making  these  carpets  what  proportion  or  what 
amount  of  jute  is  used  in  their  manufacture  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  is  no  jute  in  any  three-ply  or  in  any  all-wool  in- 
grains. Jute  is  put  into  common  carpets,  such  as  you  buy  for  15  to  20 
and  25  cents  a  yard.    In  that  kind  of  carpets  they  use  jute  and  cotton. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  do  you  designate  the  carpets  that  you  use 
juteint 

Mr.  DoBSON.  They  are  the  cheap  cotton  chain  carpets,  made  very 
largely  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  do  not  use  jute  for  backing  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  Moquettes,  and  Axminsters,  and  Brussels,  and  tap- 
estry, jute  is  used  as  a  backing. 

Senator  Uisgogk.  That  is  part  of  the  carpet 

Mr.  DoBSON.  But  we  are  speaking  of  these  carpets. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  will  commence  again.  Take  the  Axminsters  and 
Moquettes;  what  amount  of  jute  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
carpets! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  will  be  in  the  Moquette  carpet,  I  should  judge, 
about  2  pounds  of  jute. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  mach  in  Wilton  and  Saxony  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  There  is  no  jute  in  a  Wilton  carpet  nor  in  a  Saxony  car- 
pet It  is  linen  and  cotton ;  there  will  be  about  11  ounces  of  linen  in  a 
Wilton  carpet. 

Senator  Hisgogk*  Take  a  Brussels  carpet. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  a  Brussels  carpet  there  will  be  about  6  ounces.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  running  yard.  I  keep  getting  mixed  up  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Allison.  Six  yards  of  jute,  linen,  or  whatf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Linen  in  Brussels  carpet 

Senator  Allison.  You  do  not  use  jute  in  Brussels  ? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  do  not  use  it  There  are  people  who  do  use  it ;  but 
it  is  not  usual  to  use  it  in  caipets.  The  jute  that  is  used  is  principally 
in  the  Axminster  and  tapestry  Brussels  and*  tapestry  velvet,  and  also 
in  the.  common,  cheap  ingrain  carpets. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  the  tapestry  velvet  how  much  jute  is  used  % 

Mr.  DoBSON.  About  1  pound. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  in  the  tapestry  Brussels  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  About  12  ounces. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  in  treble  ingrain  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  None.   . 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Nor  in  the  two-ply  ingrain  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  the  extra  snperfine  ingrain  there  is  no  jute,  but  in 
the  cheap  ingrain  carpets  they  take  the  bagging  that  goes  ronud  the 
cotton  bales  and  tear  it  up  into  fiber  and  spin  that  with  woolen  ma- 
chinery and  use  it  as  an  adulterant  for  wool. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  a  state 
ment  made  to  us  the  other  day  in  this  connection,  because  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  get  at  the  facts.    The  statement  was  made  to  us 
that  body  Brussels  weighed  less  than  30  ounces  to  the  yard ;  and  esti- 
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mating  50  per  cent,  of  jate,  it  would  contain  less  than  15  ounces  of  wool 
to  the  yard.     What  have  yoa  to  say  in  regard  to  that  I 

Mr.  UoBSON.  I  just  went  over  oar  body  Brussels  only  yesterday,  and 
I  found  that  we  have  21  ounces  of  clean  square  worsted  per  nuining 
yard. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  equivalent  to  how  much  woolt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That'wonld  be  equivalent  to  nearly  4  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Of  wool. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  of  this  kind  of  wool  have  we  here  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  would  take  of  the  washed  wool  4  pounds.  We  get 
50  per  cent,  of  worsted  out  of  this ;  and  so  with  washed .  wools  we  get 
half  worsted,  half  its  weight. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Give  it  in  quantity. . 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Take  the  Donskoi  wool,  and  that  would  require  42 
ounces  to  make  a  yard — 20  ounces  of  worsted. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is,  the  running  yard  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Twenty-seven  inches  wide. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  was  also  said : 

The  specimen  of  tapestry  Brassels  weighed  26  ounoes  to  the  yard ;  and  eetimating- 
75  per  cent.  Jute,  it  contains  only  6^  ounces  of  wool. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  not  true. 
.  Senator  Aldbich.  There  is  nothing  here  to  intimate  that  a- square 
yard  of  carpet  is  intended. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  should  like  to  have  your  estimate  based  on 
washed,  because  that  comes  in  mainly  as  washed. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hiscock. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  would  rather  have  the  figures  based  on  washed 
wool,  because  the  samples  you  have  here  are  washed. 

Senator  Allison.  There  were  imported  last  year  63,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  less  than  12  cents  a  pound.  How  much  of  that  63,000,000  is 
washed  and  how  much  unwashed  ?    I  mean  on  an  estimate. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  think  I  answered  that  question  once  before. 

Senator  Allison.  Then  please  answer  it  again;  I  did  not  catch  it  if 
you  did. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  suppose  that  at  least  one-third  of  it  woul<^pay 
the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Allison.  Ko,  no.  You  do  not  understand  me.  The  ques- 
tion I  put  is  this :  You  have  exhibited  here  samples  of  wool  that  come 
under  12  cents  a  pound,  with  the  exception  of  one  sample. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  And  they  are  all  samples  of  washed  wool,  with 
that  one  exception,  I  believe.  Now,  of  that  class  of  wool  there  was  im- 
ported in  1887  63,000,000  pounds.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  of  that 
63,000,000  pounds  what  portion  is  the  character  of  wool  indicated  on 
this  table  as  washed  and  what  portion  is  unwashed.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  lower  class,  under  12  cents.  State  what  it  is,  according  to  your 
judgment.    1  want  your  best  judgment  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Out  of  63,000,000  pounds  you  want  to  know  just  how 
much  is  washed  and  how  much  is  unwashed  t 

Senator  Allison.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  think  there  would  be,  out  of  that  63,000,000, 
about  halt  of  each  quantity,  .washed  and  unwashed. 

Senator  Allison.  And  how  much  of  it  scouredt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  have  not  seen  any  scoured. 

Senator  Allison.  None  of  that  under  12  cents! 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitman.  One  moment.  This  question  of  the  qnantity  of  wool 
required  to  make  this  kind  of  carpet  has  been  submitted  to  the  Revenue 
Commission,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  firom  time  to  time  from  1866,  and 
statements  were  made  with  great  accuracy  and  care  at  the  time  the  tariff 
of  1867  went  into  operation.  Now,  in  behalf  of  the  association  I  repre- 
sent, I  would  not  like  any  statement  to  go  on  record  from  memory  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  wool  required  of  these  various  classes.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  absolutely  accurate,  so  that  it  could  not  be  impeached, 
and  I  ask  you  to  refer  that  back  to  us  so  that  we  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity hereafter  to  present  an  accurate  written  statement 

Senator  HisoocK.  When  can  we  have  it  T 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  can  give  it  to  you  to-morrow. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  want  it  to  be  absolutely  unimpeachable. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  understand  Mr.  Dobson  to  make  these  estimates 
on  treble  ingrain  carpets  and  carpets  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  not  asked  him  about  ingrain  yet 

Senator  HisoooK.  Wool  carpets. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  understand  that  to  include  those  carpets  which 
are  made  of  wool. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Not  those  which  are  made  partly  of  cow  and  calf 
hair  and  partly  of  yarn  composed  of  shoddy,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  * 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Your  statement  reads: 

Staudard  innraia  carpets  are  said  to  weigh  22  ounces  to  the  yard;  and  speeimena 
weighed  contained  only  19  and  20  ounces.  I  am  infonned  that  only  40  per  cent,  of 
these  are  wool ;  the  residne  is  yarn  made  of  shoddy,  oow  and  calf  hair,  ant  estimat* 
ing  22  ounces  as  the  weight  of  a  yard  it  contains,  on  the  basis  stated,  only  8.8  ounces 
of  wooL 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  That  estimate  was  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Justice  as  coming  from  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dobson.  In  the  first  place,  treble  ingrain  carpet  does  not  weigh 
22  ounces.  So  I  think  that  will  answer  tihe  balance  of  the  case,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  filling. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  my  proposition  in  regard  to  furnishing  an  accurate 
written  statement  is  satisfactory  to  the  committee  it  will  save  you  a 
world  of  time,  and  I  will  give  you  my  personal  guaranty  that  the  state- 
ment which  will  be  furnished  to  you  will  be  accurate.  But  I  can  not 
furnish  an  accurate  statement  at  a  moment^s  notice. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  we  had  better  give  you  Mr.  Lawrence^s 
statement,  which  is  what  we  are  considering  now. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  will  put  our  statement  in  writing,  and  then  it 
will  not  take  up  your  time. 

Mr.  Lawbenob.  To  be  printed  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  will  be  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Allison.  As  this  may  be  a  matter  of  some  moment,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  stated  accurately,  and  not  from  memory. 

Senator  HisooOK.  It  is  a  fact,  and  independent  of  reasoning,  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  significance,  in  my  opinion,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
absolutely  accurate. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  whole  structure  of  the  wool  schedule  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  these  statements. 
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Senator  Hisgogk.  It  depends  npon  the  accoracy  of  all  the  statements, 
does  it  not  t 

Senator  Albbigh.  Yes.  If  Mr.  Lawrence's  statement  is  correct,  then 
we  have  given  yon  too  mach  protection  on  carpets,  and  if  it  is  not  cor- 
rect we  want  ta  know  it. 

Senator  Shbbhan.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dobson  two  or  three 
questions.  I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  theamoantof  wool  im« 
ported.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  clothing  wools 
are  imported,  washed  and  unwashed,  as  nearly  as  you  can  teHL 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Clothing  wools  or  class  It 

Senator  Shebman.  Glass  1. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  suppose  the  major  portion  of  them  are  brought  in  nn- 
washed. 

Senator  Shebman.  Are  clothing  wools  imported  unwashed,  while 
carpet  wools  are  imported  washed  t 

Mr.  DOBBON.  That  is  something  I  really  can  not  answer,  Mr.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Shebman.  Does  not  that  arise  out  of  the  discrimination 
between  the  two  classes  of  duties  in  the  tariff  law  T 

Mr.  Dobson.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  that  is  a  different 
class  of  wool.    One  is  fine  clothing  wool,  and  the  other  is  carpet  wooL 

Senator  Shebman.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  one  should  be  im- 
ported washed  and  the  other  unwashed  ? 

Mr.  Dobson.  Ko  more  reason  than  why  one  farmer  should  sell  his 
wool  washed  and  another  sell  it  unwashed. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  do  not  know  the  reason  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  N^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  It  is  impossible  to  import  washed  and  scoured  wools 
and  make  them  into  goods  in  this  country  without  having  them  cost  a 
good  deal  more  than  imported  wools. 

Senator  Shebman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  is  it  impossible  T  The  washed  and  scoured 
wool  double  up  too  fast ;  is  that  it  f 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes;  because  when  it  is  imported  with  the  grease 
and  cleaned  here  it  costs  less  than  the  scoured  and  washed.  As  scoured 
and  washed  wool  we  can  not  use  it  at  all.  The  washed  and  scoured 
duty  is  prohibitory.  I  am  only  speaking  of  clothing  wools.  That  is  the 
condition — that  we  can  not  get  wools  that  we  can  manufacture,  either  in 
our  own  country  or  &om  the  other  side,  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question,  Senator.  The 
reason,  I  think,  they  import  them  unwashed  is  that  they  are  better 
quaMed.  The  fleeces  are  entire  and  they  can  form  the  wool  to  keep  it 
in  its  natural  condition  a  great  deal  longer  in  an  unwashed  state,  8o£eur 
as  the  working  quality  is  concerned,  than  in  a  washed  state.  That 
would  be  my  judgment  as  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Shebman.  Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  why  combing  wools 
are  brought  in  in  a  washed  condition  more  than  the  clothing  wools  T 
Oan  you  tell  why  that  should  be  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  that  should  be,  only  this : 
That  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  grown  (the  English  combing 
wools)  the  farmers  all  wash  their  wools  and  have  done  so  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  whereas  from  Australia,  where  the  fine  wools  grow,  I 
suppose  90  per  cent  come  unwashed,  and  they  not  only  come  to  the 
United  States  unwashed  but  are  sold  in  London  unwashed. 

Senator  HlsooOK.  What  proportion  do  I  understand  you  to  state  un- 
washed of  the  second  class  come  in  T 
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Mr.  D0B8ON.  I  did  not  state  that  at  alL 

Senator  Sherman.  Please  answer  that  question.  There  are  no  sta- 
tistics before  me  to  show  what  are  nnwashed. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No ;    but  I  should  suppose  that  the  second-class  wools 
would  come  in  as  unwashed  wool,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they. are 
made  bo  by  the  farmers  in  the  countries  where  they  are  grown. 
.  Senator  Aldrich.  Do  yon  use  any  considerable  amount  of  combing 
wools  yourself  I 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir  ^  we  use  a  great  deal,  and  have  a  fine  market. 
But  we  never  imported  any  English  washed  wools,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  duty  is  plus.  The  farmer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty  upou 
wool.  In  other  words,  I  take  English  wools  of  the  same  quality  as  this 
quarter-blood  wool  and  they  will  be  landed  here,  and  when  the  duty 
is  paid  the  price  will  be  about  equal.  So  that  the  American  farmer 
gets  the  plus  duty  on  wools  of  class  2  over  any  other  grower  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  For  the  information  of  Senator  Sherman  I  will  state 
to  him  that  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  page 
28,  gives  the  amount  of  clothing  wool,  washed,  and  unwashed,  and 
scoivred  for  several  years. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Not  combing  wools. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  state  the  quantity  of 
washed  combing  wools.  There  were  no  statistics  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  show  the  quantity  imported. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  scoured  !  , 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Mr.J>OBSON.  I  think  I  answered  that  question. 

Senator  Aldrich  :  You  think  a  large  portion  of  it  comes  in  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  suppose  90  per  cent,  comes  in  unwashed. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L  HOUSTON,  OF  HABTFORD,  CONN. 

Mr.  Houston.  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  here  today,  and 
when  I  got  Senator  Aldrich's  telegram  to  come  here  I  was  away  from 
home.  I  had  to  hurry,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  make  any  prepara- 
tion whatever  for  this  hearing;  so  what  I  shall  say  will  be  in  a  general 
way.  Am  I  to  understand  that  one  important  part  of  our  case  as  carpet 
manufacturers  is  dropped — ^that  is,  that  the  language  <<  exclusive  of 
charges  in  said  port"  is  to  remain  in  the  act  f 

Senator  Allison.  You  had  better  confine  yourself  to  that  printed 
paper,  whatever  you  see  there,  unless  you  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Houston  (reading): 

The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  third  classes  which  shall  be  imported  washed 
shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  dnty  to  which  they  woald  be  subjected  if  imported 
unwashed. 

That,  of  course,  would  double  the  duty  on  a  great  many  wools  that 
the  carpet  men  now  import,  and  in  that  way  would  very  much  increase^- 
I  do  not  know  just  to  what  extent — the  cost  of  manufacturing  carpetis. 
Then  there  is  this  paragraph : 

Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  spend  much  time  on  that.  If  that  is  to  be  the 
definition  of  washed  wools  in  our  case,  it  certainly  is,  together  with  the 
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doubling  of  the  daty,  going  to  very  largely — 1  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent— increase  the  duties  on  carpet  wools,  and  largely  increase  the  cost 
to  consumers  in  this  country  of  carpet. 

Senator  Shkrman.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  What  is  the 
rule  as  to  what  is  washed  t    Where  do  you  find  the  rule  f 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  rule.'  It  is  a  ooiD' 
roercial  term,  as  I  understand.  Washed  wools  are  well  understood,  oonr- 
mercially,  and  there  is  no  rule  applied  that  I  know  of.  The  question  is, 
is  it  valued  at  12  cents  or  less  at  the  last  place  or  port  of  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  charges  in  said  port  ?  If  that  is  found 
to  be  so,  then  we  pay  2J  cents  duty. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Are  there  not  samples  in  every  custom-house  of 
what  is  washed  and  what  is  unwashed  t 

Mr.  Houston.  There  are  samples  of  all  carpet  wools,  I  suppose,  in 
the  cnsom-houses,  but  I  haven't  seen  them  there,  though  I  have  seen 
duplicates  with  George  William  Bond,  in  Boston,  at  his  office. 

Senator  HiscooE.  As  a  buyer  of  wool,  how  do  you  discriminate  or 
distinguish  between  washed  and  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Houston.  Chiefly  by  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Delano.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice 
in  this  country,  time  out  of  mind,  to  wash  wool  on  the  backs  of  sheep  f 

Mr.  Houston.    We  have  not  understood  that  to  be  the  practice. 

Senator  Sherman.  Here  is  a  definition  of  washed  wool  on  page 
XXVII  of  the  special  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  relating  to 
imports  and  exports  of  wool  and  its  nianufactnre  in  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  foreign  countries,  published  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1888: 

Waahedfleece. — ^Wool  washed  on  the  sheep  in  cold  water  before  it  is  shorn.  The  al* 
kaline  portion  of  the  yolk  may  thus  be  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  free,  color- 
less animal  oil  in  the  fleece.  A  fleece  thus  thoroughly  washed  should  be  free  tcom  the 
color  of  the  yolk.    Otherwise  it  passes  as  unmerchantable  washed. 

That  simply  embodies  the  definition,  and  if  that  is  not  correct  we 
would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  am  speaking,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say. that  washed  and 
scoured  wool  may  be  presented  to  you,  and  that  you  can  not  tell  them 
apart  except  as  you  manufacture  themf 

Mr.  Houston.  Can  not  tell  washed  from  scoured  t 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  1  can  judge  as  to  whether  the  wool  is  clean  fh)m  hav* 
ing  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  machinery,  hot  water,  and  chemicals, 
or  whether  it  is  not;  but  I  can  not  judge  as  to  whether  it  has  been 
scoared  or  not.  I  can  also  tell  whether  it  is  unwashed  and  there  has 
been  no  attempt  made  to  clean  it ;  my  experience  teaches  me  that.  I 
.  have  not  heard  the  term  ^^  scoured  "  applied  to  any  wools  of  the  third 
class  in  my  entire  career,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  carpet  wools 
for  forty  years.  The  term  has  never  been  used  commercially  as  appli- 
cable to  any  wools  of  the  third  class.  We  buy  washed  and  unwashed, 
and  half- washed  wools ;  and  we  understand,  from  experience,  what  we 
are  buying ;  what  those  terms  mean.  But  the  term  ^<  scoured  wools,"  as 
applied  to  any  wools  of  the  third  class,  I  have  never  heard  used.  In 
fact  there  are  no  third-class  wools  scoured.  Here  in  this  bill  there  is  an 
attempt  made,  for  the  first  time,  to  set  up  a  standard  of  what  shall  be 
considered  scoured—anything  shrinking  less  than  12  per  cent.  That 
would  treble  the  duty  on  a  great  many  carpet  wool^.  Ou  wools  that 
now  pay  2^  cepts  duty  it  would  be  found  by  close  inspection  and  core- 
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fill  manipalation  that  as  far  as  grease  and  foreign  matter  were  con- 
cerned there  would  not  be  12  per  cent,  shrinkage,  and  yet  if  joa  were 
to  handle  these  wools  practically  yon  would  not  get  88  per  cent,  of  wool 
in  any  carpet  or  anything  else.  The  shrinkage  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  that;  and  yet  it  could  not  be  demonstrated  mathematically 
that  the  loss  you  suffer  would  be  a  loss  of  fiber.  You  could  hardly 
avoid  loss  of  fiber.  But  if  you  were  obliged  to  take  out  the  dirt  and 
foreign  matter  it  might  be  fouud  that  it  did  not  lose  12  per  cent,  and 
then  the  duty  would  be  100  or  200  per  cent.  more.  The  duty  would 
amount  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  the  market  value  of  the  stuff  for 
an  article  that  nobody  pretends  we  can  get  in  this  country',  and  that  is 
almost  solely  used  for  making  an  article  of  prime  jiecessity  to  50,000,000 
out  of  60,000,000  of  our  people.    I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Now,  as  to  washed  wool.  Washed  Donskoi  wools  have  been  known 
commercially  in  the  market  and  have  been  known  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  carpet  industry  in  this  country.  There  are  washed 
merino  wools  and  unwashed  merino  wools,  washed  Aleppo  wools  and 
unwashed  Aleppo  wools,  and  halt-washed.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
wool  comes  from  the  interior  of  Asia.  How  are  we  to  know  f  What 
risk  is  going  to  be  employed  in  our  business  in  carrying  out  any  such 
rule  as  that  12  per  cent,  shall  be  considered  as  the  line  between  scoured 
and  unsecured  f  I  have  to  give  my  orders  six  months  or  a  year  in  ad- 
vance for  many  of  my  wools.  Of  course  my  correspondents  try  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  me,  that  is,  other  things  being  equal.  If  they  get 
a  small  shrinkage,  all  the  better.  But  bow  unfortunate  if  I  get  1,000 
bales  from  Kussia,  and  Mr.  Dobson  should  get  1,000  also,  and  my  1,000 
bales  should  have  a  shrinkage  of  11  per  cent,  and  should  then  have  to 
pay  a  scoured  duty,  while  his  should  shrink  13  per  cent,  dp  to  the 
time  of  paying  the  duty  I  had  made  the  best  bargain,  but  by  the  laws 
of  this  country  I  would  be  fined  a  large  sum  because  of  my  correspond- 
ent's having  been  so  smart  as  to  get  roe  a  better  value  for  my  money 
out  there  than  he  got. 

Then  how  is  this  rule  to  be  applied  in  regard  to  testing  wools  for 
their  shrinkage!  Take  the  washed  Donskoi  wools,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  almost  every  case,  where  the  ordinary  test  is  applied,  on 
some  it  will  be  12  per  cent,  and  others  13,  and  from  that  up  to  16  and 
perhaps  17  per  cent.,  but  very  few  come  up  to  the  higher  limit ;  very 
few  would  go  down  to  the  lower  limit.'  Who  shall  decide  what  that  wool 
shall  pay  ?  All  the  bales  are  alike.  Some  will  only  shrink  12  per  cent, 
inside  of  the  bale,  and  others  will  shrink  over  12  per  cent.  Who  is 
to  decide  f  Shall  some  appraiser  be  tempted  in  that  way  to  favor 
somebody  f  Shall  he  make  one  manufacturer  pay  the  scoured  duty 
and  another  manufacturer  pay  more,  and  give  one  the  advantage  over 
the  other  in  the  market  in  that  way  ?  Gentlemen,  you  can  not  fix  a 
limit  of  that  kind  that  would  be  equitable  in  our  case.  The  attempt 
to  do  it  would  only  lead  to  endless  litigation  and  Wrangling  and  dissatr 
isfaction.  As  1  said  before,  with  the  definition  requiring  the  wool  to  be 
washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  in  the  case  of  the  carpet  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  nearly  double  the  duties  we  have  to 
pay  on  our  carpet  wools  and  consequently  very  much  increase  the  cost 
of  our  product  to  the  consumer,  especially  if  this  12  per  cent,  limit  is 
to  be' changed  in  the  way  proposed,  and  that  language  ^<  exclusive  of 
charges  in  said  port ''is  to  be  done  away  with.  I  would  rather  have 
the  language  of  the  law  as  it  is  now,  ^^  valued  at  12  cents  in  said  port," 
than  to  have  13^  ^nts,  with  the  phraseology  <^  exclusive  of  said  charges." 
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As  I  understand,  most  of  these  wools  are  raised  in  the  semi-barba- 
roas  countries,  where  they  have  scanty  means  of  communication,  and 
the  wool  is  brought  sometimes  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  sometimeB 
on  men's  and  women's  backs^  and  on  the  backs  of  mules,  to  some  mar- 
ket. There  the  wool  has  to  be  manipulated  so  as  to  be  made  mer- 
chantable and  bear  transportation  at  sea.  The  charges,  of  course,  at 
such  a  place,  where  these  wools  are  assembled  and  graded  by  the  colors 
to  distinguish  the  white  from  other  colors,  would  amount  to  a  large 
percentage  of  the  original  cost,  which  is  very  small.  It  is  mostly  a 
waste  product;  it  is  used  for  making  the  cheapest  grades  of  woolen 
goodSy  mosUy  carpets ;  that  is  the  use  it  is  put  to  in  the  United  States 
mostly,  and  that  is  a  very  necessary  article  for  the  comfort  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  made  from  this  sort  of  waste  product,  and  why  should 
not  the  people  of  this  country  get  the  advantage  of  it  f  I  do  not  speak 
ftom  the  stand-point  of  the  manufacturer.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would 
make  much  difference  what  I  have  to  pay  as  duty  on  wools,  unless  the 
duty  should  happen  to  be  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  then  it  would  stop 
'  our  business  altogether.  But  we  have  a  great  constituency  of  consum- 
ers in  this  country  to  whom  carpets  are  a  necessity,  and  they  get  them 
exceedingly  cheap,  because  this  waste  product  is  picked  up  and  brought 
here  in  the  way  it  is  now,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  seem 
to  me  to  regulate  everything  in  regard  to  it.  Almost  every  question 
that  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  these  wools  has 
been  decided,  not  only  by  appraisers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  even  by  the  courts,  so  that  there  is  a  precedent  to  go  by  in 
almost  every  case  where  there  is  any  doubt.  But  to  make  a  law  like 
that  would  throw  the  whole  thing  into  chaos,  and  you  would  not  know 
what  to  do.  It  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  luck  whether  one  or  the 
other  should  make  money  or  lose.  It  would  be  simply  good  fortune  in 
the  case  of  one  and  misfortune  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  direct  your 
attention,  besides  this  one  we  are  now  discussing,  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  carpet  wools  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothincr- 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  difference  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  can  not  state  about  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  in  the  paper  which  you  will  present  to  us 
you  can  give  us  the  facts  and  the  figures. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  gatherings  between  wool-growers  and  manufactur-  ' 
ers  I  have,  with  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  who  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  ablest  of  experts,  gone  over  his  calculation  as  to  what  be- 
came of  the  importations  of  third-class  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1886,  in  detail,  and  he  figures  out  that  out  of  80,000,000  imported 
all  but  8,000,000  could  be  accounted  for  as  having  been  put  into  carpets. 
Now,  that  item  of  8,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  by  itself,  would  seem  to  be  a 
big  thing:  but  suppose  it  is  10,000,000  or  12,000,000,  and  I  believe  that 
far  exceeds  any  annual  use  of  third-class  wools  for  any  other  purpose 
than  carpets  and  horse- blankets.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  any  detrimental 
effect  whatever  upon  the  American  wool -grower.  I  believe  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods  in  which  an  admixture  of  American  wool 
would  be  made,  and  that  those  goods  would  not  be  made  unless  they 
could  get  the  cheap  wools  to  put  with  them  in  that  way.  American  wool 
IS  mixed  with  them  and  the  goods  are  put  on  the  American  market. 

Senator  Hisooos:.  Is  there  any  wool  produced  in  the  United  States 
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that  compares  with  or  is  of  the  quality,  kind,  or  class  of  these  wools 
which  you  have  heret 

<  Mr.  Houston.  No,  sir ;  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  all  wools 
grown  here  in  this  country  and  these  wools  that  you  have  before  yon 
here. 

Senator  EbsooGs:.  Take  the  29,000,000  pounds  produced  in  this  conn- 
try.    What  js  the  distinction  between  those  wools  and  these  t 

Miu  Houston.  I  will  state  from  my  experience  that  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  ago  I  was  solicited  to  buy  American  wool  grown  here,  and 
we  did  at  that  time  buy  more  or  less  wools  grown  from  the  native  sheep, 
and  with  the  prices  that  we  then  had  to  pay  we  could  use  them  to  ad- 
vantage. Bnt  the  quantity  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  In  the  last 
year  or  two  I  do  not  remember  of  being  offered  a  single  lot  of  Ameri- 
can-grown wool  to  be  used  in  our  business.  It  is  a  diminishing  quan- 
tity, the  home-grown  wool,  as  is  known  by  everybody  in  the  trade. 

I  saw  recently  a  statement  printed  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  on 
carpet  wools  amounts  to  25.96  per  cent. — nearly  26  per  cent.  If  the 
wool-growers  are  convinced  that  their  claims  that  the  carpet  wools 
ought  to  pay  a  higher  duty,  that  their  interests  require  it,  why  not  say 
so  and  put  the  duty  on  in  some  specific  way,  so  that  we  will  Uoderstand 
it  and  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  not  work  in  this  way  f  It 
looks  very  innocent.  At  the  same  time  it  not  only  vastly  increases  the 
duty  on  the  carpet  wools,  but  it  makes  the  whole  thing  so  uncertain, 
so  risky,  as  to  be  perfectly  intolerable  in  actual  operation. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  It  is  no  more  risky  in  carpet  wools  than  clothing 
wools. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  Mr,  Wallace  said  to  the  committee  that  at  the  con- 
fereDce  here  last  January  you  stated  that  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sumption of  carpet  wools  hi  a  year,  with  the  factories  running  fall 
time,  was  60,000,000  pounds,  and  that  statement  was  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Dobson,  who  was  present.    Is  that  statement  tmet 

Mr.  Houston.  No  ;  that  is  a  garbled  statement,  because,  whilst  I 
do  not  recollect  talking  with  Mr.  Wallace  at  all,  I  remember  very 
clearly  that  I  did  not  letdown  at  aU  on  Mr.  Bond's  statement  that  over 
70,000,000  had  been  used  the  previous  year  in  the  manufactare  of 
carpets.  That  was  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  was  it  not,  or  was 
itl886t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  1887,  probably. 

Mr.  Houston.  1887.  At  that  time  I  had  the  statistics  of  carpet  manu- 
facture based  ui>on  the  figures  that  were  known  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious. But  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of 
carpets,  even  over  that  of  1886.  It  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  broken 
the  market  completely,  and  glutted  it  so  that  we  are  all  selling  goods 
at  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  vital  point  of  this 
controversy,  you  must  perceive,  is:  It  is  said  that  on  all  grades  of  car- 
pet goods  you  get  20  cents  a  pound  for  the  cheapest  form  of  carpets  as 
a  compensatory  duty  to  the  duty  you  pay  on  your  wool,  and  that  that 
varies  from  20  cents  up  to  46  cents  a  square  yard  and  4  to  5  cents  a 
pound  in  certain  cases.  It  is  also  said  that  that  is  several  times  greater 
than  the  duty  on  the  wools  that  enter  into  the  carpets  that  thus  are 
made.    Now,  that  is  the  point. 

Senator  Hiscook.  That  is  the  point  clearly  stated. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Faibbanks.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  made  that 
statement. 
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Mr.  Delano.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  The  statement  and  eefr 
mates  that  we  rely  npon  were  not  made  by  Mr.  Justice. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  understood  Mr.  Lawrence  to  say  that  the  aa- 
thority  fbr  this  patticalar  statement  was  Mr.  Theodore  Jastice. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Yes,  sir ;  as  coming  from  a  wool  manufact'iuer  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  There  are  20  ounces  of  worsted  in  one  yard  of  Brus- 
sels, and  that  will  take  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool.  A  man  that  will 
make  a  statement  that  there  are  only  15  ounces  of  wool  in  a  yard  of 
Brussels  carpet  is  making  a  ridiculous  statement. 

Senator  Mobbill.  It  has  been  said  here  that  you  frequently  obtain 
large  amounts  of  clothing  wool  and  sell  them  to  clothing  manufactarer& 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Thalt  is  not  true  in  my  experience  at  all.  I  do  not  ree^ 
oUect  any  such  instance. 

Senator  Hiscook.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is  this :  Take  wools 
valued  under  12  cents  a  pound  and  above  12.  Does  that  wool  that  ^oes 
thto  clothing,  and  does  not  go  into  carpets^  come  in  indiscriminately 
above  and  below  the  line  of  12  cents  value,  or  mainly  from  those  above 
the  line  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  In  my  judgment  that  comes  mainly  firom  those  above 
the  12-cent  line. 

Senator  Hiscook.  You  understand  that,  Mr.  Aldrich  T 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  He  says  that  the  wools  that  go  into  clothing  come 
mainly  from  those  valued  at  above  12  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  suppose  Mr.  Lawrence  will  have  an  op})OTtn- 
nity  of  replying  to  what  he  has  heard  here  to-day  f 

Senator  lliscooE.  Is  the  wool  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  and  which  is  mainly  wools  valued  above  12  cents  a  pound,  car- 
pet wool  ? 

Mr.  Dobson.  No^  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  I  should  say  that 
they  are  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Senator  Hiscoce.  That  is,  about  half  and  half? 

Mr.  Dobson.  About  half  and  half;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  should  not  think  you  would  use  much  wool 
above  12  cents  a  pound  in  carpet 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  use  this  wool  for  in  clothing 
purposes;  it  goes  into  goods  in  the  shape  of  horse-blankets,  and  the 
blankets  mix^d  with  cotton,  such  goods  as  are  sold  in  the  market  for 
about  20  to  25  cents  a  pound,  or  about  70  cents  a  pair  for  blankets. 
That  is  what  they  use  these  carpet  wools  for. 


Fbidat,  January  18, 1889. 
STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  WILLIAK  LAWBES CE, 

In  reply  to  the  statements  made  yesterday  by  representatives  of  the  tcool 

manufacturers. 

combino  wools. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  Senate  substitute  for  the  House  tariff  bill  pro- 
poses a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  clothing  wool,  doable 
duty  on  washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured.  This  classification  into 
unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured  was  in  the  act  of  1867  and  it  is  in  the 
act  of  1883.    The  Senate  substitute  proposes  a  duty  of  IL  cents  per 
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poQQd  on  comMng  wool  whether  unwashed  or  washed,  and  treble  duty 
on  scoured.  As  between  clothing  and  combing  wool,  the  Senate  bill  (as 
I  will  call  it  for  brevity)  discriminates  in  favor  of  combing  wool.  This 
discrimination  is  much  more  even  than  is  apparent  witliout  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  the  character  of  combing  and  clothing  wool. 

The  real  value  of  wool  and  the  real  duty  can  only  be  measured  on 
the  basis  of  its  scoured  weight  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1887,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
made  a  report  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  to  which  I  will  refer 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  the  wool  report.  In  discussing  the  ''per 
centageof  scoured  wool,"  page  26,  the  report  says  as  to  clothing  wool: 

Unwashed  merino  wool  shrinks  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  in  scouring.  The  lightest 
and  choioest  Anstralian  mediam,  unwashed,  will  yield  50  per  cent,  less  of  scoured 
wool,  and  the  heaviest  Mestiza  buck's  fleeces  will  yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  pure 
scoured  wool.  Most  unwashed  wools  vield  50  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool.  •  «  • 
Fine  Ohio  full-blood  merino  unwashed  wool,  exclusive  of  buck's  fleeces,  yields  from 
35  to  40  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool.  The  merino  fleeces  grown  in  Texas  and  on  the 
Western  prairies  of  the  United  States  yield  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool. 
Unmerchantable  Ohio  fleeces  yield  from  37  to  40  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  average  would  be  about  3  pounds  unwashed 
clothing  wool  to  1  of  scoured. 
The  report  says,  as  to  combing  wools  : 

British  and  Canada  wools  yield  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool. 

Thus,  taking  70  per  cent  as  the  basis,  3  pounds  of  such  unwashed 
combing  wools  will  yield  2.1  pounds  scoured. 

ThuSy  in  practical  effect,  the  Senate  proposed  duty  of  11  cents  is  33 
cents  on  a  pound  of  scoured  clothing  wool,  and  the  duty  on  the  un- 
washed combing  wool  requisite  to  produce  a  scoured  pound  is  only 
about  15^0  cents.  But  the  combing  wool  will  shrink  still  less  when 
washed,  and  the  duty  will  be  proportionately  less. 
.  The  wool-growers  have  not  asked  a  duty  on  combing  wools  which  will 
place  them  on  a  par  with  clothing  wools.  They  have  not  asked  for  as 
large  a  duty  on  the  real  scoured  wool  in  a  pound  of  unwashed  combing 
wool  as  on  real  wool  in  a  pound  of  unwashed  clothing  wool,  but  they 
do  ask  that  if  the  combing  wool  comes  in  washed  the  duty  shall  be 
advanced  Scents  a  pound,  not  11  cents  as  we  think  we  might  well  ask. 

We  do  submit  to  the  committee,  that  on  principle  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  discrimination  found  in  the  act  of  1867,  in  the  act  of  1883, 
and  in  the  Senate  bill. 

In  1867  clothing  wool  could  not  be  combed  and  made  into  worsted 
goods ;  now  it  can.  ^ 

The  discrimination  therefore  is  against  the  merino  wools  of  the  coun- 
try ;  its  tendency  is  to  drive  them  out  of  use  for  combing  purposes. 
Among  the  reasons  for  urging  that  this  discrimination  be  moderated, 
not  fully  removed  as  we  would  desire,  we  may  name  these : 

(1)  The  low  prices  of  merino  wools  which  have  prevailed  for  some  years 
.  past;  have  made  wool  growing  unremunerative ;  this  you  know,  and  its 
consequences  you  know,  in  the  decline  of  our  wool  industry.  The  low 
prices  of  merino  wools  have  induced  many  of  those  who  were  growing 
such  wools  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  the  long  wool 
sheep  and  the  long  wools,  in  order  to  derive  more  profit  from  the  mut> 
ton  in  these  sheep  than  can  be  realized  from  the  mutton  in  the  merino 
sheep. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  long  wool  sheep  produce  more  and  better  mut- 
ton than  the  merino  sheep. 

In  Ohio  there  has  recently  been  a  decided  change  from  Merino  sheep 
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to  long  wool  mutton  sheep,  and  so  doubtless  in  other  States.  In  Ken- 
tacky  nearly  all  the  sheep  are  long  wool  sheep.  In  Indiana  a  large  part 
are  so.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  many  if  not  most  of  the  Soathem 
States. 

The  advance  on  the  duty  is  essential  to  encdnrage  this  braiw^h  of  the 
wool  industry.  It  is  necessary  to  increase  our  product  of  the  better 
classes  of  mutton  sheep,  and  furnish  abundant,  healthful,  and  cheap 
mutton  food. 

2.  I  am  informed  that  when  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  the  usage  was 
to  import  combing  wool  unwashed.  The  practice  of  washing  is  iu  effect 
an  evasion  of  the  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  one  rate  of  duty  on  unwashed  wool  and  no 
greater  rate  on  the  washed.  It  is  alike  unequal,  unjust,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  any  reason  to  support  it. 

3.  A  discrimination  against  clothing  wool  is  a  discrimination  against 
the  manufacturers  of  merino  wool,  and  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  goods  from  long-wool  sheep.  Its  effect  will  be  to  dis- 
courage and  diminish  one  industry  and  to  favor  the  other.  The  wool- 
growers  desire  ''full  and  adequate  protection"  for  both;  no  discrimi- 
nation: ''  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all." 

4.  If  the  present  discrimination  be  continued  in  the  Senate  bill,  it 
will  invite,  encourage,  and  stimulate  the  production  of  combing-wool 
sheep  in  foreign  countries,  increase  the  import  of  their  wool,  displace 
both  American  merino  and  combing  wool,  and  aid  in  the  destruction  of 
the  wool- growing  industry  in  this  country. 

The  act  of  1883  provides  for  our  worsted  manufacturing  industry,  as 
does  the  Senate  bill,  a  ''  compensating  duty  "  for  the  duty  on  combing 
wool,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  to  enable  manufacturers  to  pay 
our  better  American  wages  than  those  paid  in  foreign  countries.  I 
leave  it  to  the  committee  to  determine  the  proper  amount  of  each  kind 
of  compensating  duty.  Wool-growers  desire  that  these  shall  be  ample 
to  secure  to  American  manufacturers  the  whole  American  market  for 
all  the  goods  they  can  supply  at  fair  and  just  American  prices. 

But  we  respectfully  ask  lor  American  wool-growers  equally  protecttve 
duties,  such  as  will  in  due  time  give  us  the  privilege  of  supplying  all 
of  the  combing  wools  required  for  American  use. 

Are  not  wool-growers  entitled  to  as  much  consideration,  and  as  much 
protection  as  the  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods  t 

It  can  not  now  be  doubted,  that  in  due  time,  and  with  proper  pro- 
tection, we  can  supply  all  of  the  combing  wools  needed  in  this  country. 
And  with  such  protection  these  wools  can  be  furnished  in  due  time 
cheaper  than  they  would  be  if  this  branch  of  the  wool  industry  be  left 
without  this  protection,  and  thus  doomed  to  destruction  and  our  people 
left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  combinations  of  wool-growers  and  importers. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  duty  should  not  be  advanced,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  cheaper  worsted  goods  we  say : 

SuflScient  protection  will  increase  the  American  wool  supply,  improve 
the  quality  of  our  mutton  sheep  and  their  wool  producing  capacity,  and 
thus  secure  cheaper  wool  than  we  will  have  if  adequate  protection  be 
not  given.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  protection  for  clothing  wool  as 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Oommission  preceding  the  act  of 
1883. 

It  is  shown  that  the  wool-growing  qualities  of  our  merino  sheep  have 
advanced  from  2^  to  3  and  6  pounds,  and  that,  as  the  Tariff  Commission 
says,  the  result  has  been  thereby  to  reduce  prices  of  wool  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

2.  And  if  a  low  duty  on  wool  is  desirable  to  secure  cheaper  goods,  a 
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Sow  duty  on  maoafactared  goods  would  be  desirable  for  the  same  par^ 
pose.  The  people  will  not  fail  to  see  that  if  protection  is  a  wise  policy 
for  the  general  pablic,  it  will  be  as  wise  when  applied  to  wool  growers 
as  to  mannfacturers  of  worsted  goods.  And  a  discrimination  a^cainst 
wool  growing,  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  industries,  will  alienate 
a  very  large  body  of  our  people  from  the  whole  policy  of  protection  and 
all  will  go  down  in  ruin  together. 

So  much  for  combing  wool. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposition  to  put  carpet 
wool  under  the  same  classification  as  to  condition  of  unwashed,  washed, 
and  scoured,  as  clothing  wool,  I  will  submit  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
some  suggestions  made  to  the  committee  by  carpet  manufacturers. 

1.  Objection  was  made  to  the  word  ^^  goat"  in  the  schedule  submit- 
ted by  wool-growers.  Mr.  Dobson  told  us  yesterday  that  goat  hair  has 
been  coming  in  free.  If  so,  thejaw  has  been  evaded,  as  I  suppose.  This 
word  is  found  in  the  act  of  1867,  in  the  act  of  1883,  and  in  the  Senate  bill. 
It  is  no  change  in  the  law. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  know,  however,  that  goat  hair  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Wool-Orowers'  Gonvention,  Ool. 
William  L.  Black,  of  Texas,  proposed  additional  duties  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  production  of  goats,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  be 
profitably  grown  in  Texas  and  elsewhere.  The  convention,  however,  did 
deem  it  proper  now  to  act  on  the  subject. 

2.  Objection  was  made  to  the  definition  of  washed  wool  proposed  in 
the  wool-growers'  schedule. 

It  is  precisely,  in  substance,  the  definition  given  in  the  Wool  Report, 
page  27,  as  follows : 

Wa$k§d  fleeee.'^Wool  washed  on  the  Bheep  in  cold  water  before  it  is  shorn.  The  al- 
kaline portion  of  the  yolk  may  thne  be  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  free,  color- 
leas  animal  oil  in  the  fleece.  A  fleece  thns  thoroughly  washed  shonld  be  free  from  the 
color  of  the  yolk.    Otherwise  it  passes  as  nnmerchantable  washed. 

Mr.  Delano.  That  was  agreed  to  at  the  national  convention  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Lawbenob.  Unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  wool-growers,  and 
wool  manufacturers,  and  wool  dealers.  I  may  add  that  this  valuable 
report  is  by  no  means  written  in  the  interest  of  protection,  as  those  of 
you  who  have  read  it  know. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  washed  wool 
was,  in  practice,  wool  washed  as  described  in  this  definition. 

It  has  been  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  what  is  and  is  not 
washed  wool.  The  acts  of  1867  and  of  1883  made  the  classification  of 
washed  and  unwashed  as  to  clothing  wool.  Ko  complaint  has  ever 
been  made  that  it  was  impracticable  to  execute  these  acts. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  wool  has  been  washed  on 
the  sheep's  back.  When  this  is  done  the  fleeces  are  entire,  or  at  least 
not  broken  up  as  in  tub- washing.  As  to  tub- washed  wools  the  Wool 
Beport,  page  xxvH,  says : 

l^ilhwa»hed,—Thi9  fleeces  broken  and  washed  more  or  less  by  hand,  formerly  in  a 
small  way,  in  tabs  with  soap.  Tab-washed  varies  in  oondition.  If  washed  in  cold 
water  and  without  soap  it  is  hardly  as  clean  as  good  '*  washed  fleece;''  if  in  warm 
water  and  soap,  much  of  the  free  oil  is  removed,  and  it  approaches  sconred  wool  In 
cleanness. 

The  <^  danger  of  litigation"  of  which  we  have  heard  is  dispelled  by 
the  fact  that  none  such  has  embarrassed  the  execQtio^  of  tbQ  dots  of 
UB67  and  of  1883  as  to  clothing  wools. 
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2.  The  necessity  for  a  definition  of  washed  wool  is  shown  by  the  r^>ort 
of  the  United  State»»con6al  at  Odessa,  made  to  the  State  Department 
iNovember  4, 1887,  on  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  between  Soath 
Bussia  and  the  United  States  in  which  he  sums  up  his  condosion,  thus: 


First  That  the  wool  trade  between  Soath  Raasia  and  the  United  States  has  1 
carried  on  for  twenty  years  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenaeof  the  United 
States. 

Second.  That  all  the  wool  shipped  from  South  Russia  to  the  United  States  is  the 
property  of  three  or  fonr  American  importers. 

Third.  That  these  importers,  in  combination  with  the  shippers,  have  oontriTed  to 
prevent  the  recognition  of  a  market  price  for  the  so-eaUed  JDonskoi  washed  wocrfs  at 
Bostoffon-Don. 

Fourth.  That  all  of  these  wools  are,  and  ever  have  been,  scoured  wools. 

Fifth.  That  these  wools  have  in  many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  United 
States  at  low-dnty  limits  (2^  cents),  others  again  at  high  duties  (5  cents),  when  all  of 
them  shonld  have  paid  duty  as  scoured  wool. 

Sixth.  That  the  fraudulent  designation  of  these  wools  has  benefited  the  Ameiiean 
importers,  and  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  to  honest  wool  merchants  and  the  United 
states  Government. 

Swenih.  That  the  loss  will  exceed  $10,000,000  can  easily  be  demonstrated. 

Eighth.  That  this  loss  wiU  reach  between  915,000,000  and  9^0,000,000  Is  rery  preb- 
able. 

The  accuracy  of  this  report  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Thomas  Soott, 
awool  merchant  in  New  Tork^  dated  December  21, 1888,  and  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Oolambas  Delano,  president  of  the  National  Wool-Orowers 
Association,  as  follows : 

[ThMUM  Bo«t*  St.  Conpuiy,  roecc— oni  to  Dike  BrotJi«n,woo&«oiBiBiMloD  nwnhaati,  HSPawuisliwiLl 

Nxw  YoBK,  i>sofisiftar  31, 186B. 
Hon.  C.  Delaxo, 

President  WooUGrowers'  Assooiationf  ColumhUf  Ohio: 

DxAR  Sir  :  I  notice  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting,  early  in  January,  of  wool-giowexs 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the  tariff.  When  the  tariff  of  1867  was  made  tb« 
argument  was  used  that  the  country  grew  but  little  carpet  wool ;  so  duties  were 
made  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  that  grade,  as  you  well  Imow.  It  is  to  an  extent 
true  that  we  do  not  grow,  and  can  not  hope  to  grow,  all  the  carpet  wool  needed  for 
our  vast  carpet  industry,  for  more  carpiets  are  now  made  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  world  beside.  However,  we  can  grow  carpet  wool,  and  in  ISffi, 
when  coarse  wools  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  KentuokT  were  at  a  low  point,  all  the 
low  edge  of  those  wools  was  used  in  carpets,  but  since  then  the  large  cheviot  demand 
has  taken  all  our  coarse  domestic  wool  and  .a  large  amount  of  so-called  carpet  wool. 

As  I  say,  we  can  grow  carpet  wool  in  all  States,  but  particularly  in  all  Southern 
States,  also  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  which  States  grow  coarse  wool  very 
successfully.  The  present  tariff  makes  carpet  duty  2^  and  5  cents  per  pound,  while 
combing  and  clothing  wool  pay  10  cents  per  pound.  Thai  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Cus- 
toms decisions  have  always  fiTvored  carpet  wool,  and  all  carpet  wool  has  been  ad- 
mitted, whether  unwashed,  washed,  or  scoured,  at  the  one  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound 
when  valued  at  above  11}  cents  per  pound ;  and  East  India  wool,  shrinking  not  more 
than  5  or  10  per  cent.,  has  lieen  so  admitted  for  twenty  yea^;  also  Bonskot  wool  of 
Russia  has  been  admitted  in  a  scoured  state  at  6  cents  per  pound  duty  for  twenty 
years.  There  are  as  yon  know  many  large  scouring  establishments  (called  washing  in 
Russia)  grading,  scouring,  and  shipping  to  the  United  States. 

BagdM,  Egyptian,  and  many  other  Mediterranean  wools  are  so  admitted.  The  cus- 
tom laws  on  carpet  wools  say  clearly,  duty  on  scoured,  treble,  but  the  Uurge  oarpet 
mills  and  carpet-wool  importers  have  had  theearof  theOovemment  for  twentr  jean, 
and  will  continue  to  hold  their  position  unless  the  wool-growers  are  extraordinarily 
strenuous  about  tiie  matter.  At  least  one-half  of  all  <^he  carpet  wool  imported  la  en- 
tirely washed  or  scoured,  and  yet  it  gets  through  at  the  one  rate  of  duty-Hiot  so  with 
clothing  wool,  although  you  know  of  that  miserable  subterfuge  on  the  zin^  wasde 
matter.  There  are  establishments  which  advertise  to  manufaotniers  and  ftanUah 
American  markets  with  ring  waste,  etc.  Also  a  large  amount  of  skin  wool  or  pnlled 
wool  taken  from  River  Plate  sheep'skins  in  England,  almost  a  scoured  wool,  as  ftonly 
loses  15 1^  18  per  cent.,  is  annually  imported,  which  is  also  a  practical  plan  of  amug- 
giing.  I  am  very  familiar  with  all  these  things,  and  would  like,  if  I  hM  time^  W  at> 
tend  the  meeting  at  Washington.    I  have  been  merchant  appraiser  here  many  timsa 
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in  Scotch,  £ngliBh,and  Donskoi  wools.    I  know  well  about  the  abuses  here  and  else- 
where, and  they  are  numerous. 

If  yon  woald  like  to  see  me  or  hear  farther  from  me  let  me  know.  Are  the  carpet 
mills  and  carpet  wool  importers  to  rule,  or  are  the  growers  to  get  their  ris>;hts  ?  Now 
is  the  time  to  strike.  The  carpet  mills  have  grown  immensely  in  wealth,  and  t bey 
are  always  ready  to  spend  money  to  hold  their  fort. 

Senator  Manderon,  of  Nebraska,  is  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  of 
these  matters.    I  will  send  copy  of  jbhis  to  Sir.  McKinley. 
Truly,  yoora,  • 

Thomas  Scott. 

I  may  add  here  that  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  Wasbington  to  atteod  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Convention,  a  perfectly  reliable  wool  manafact- 
arer,  Mr.  Fo^,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  informed  me  that  he  contributed  to  a 
fund  raised  by  manufacturers  to  keep  "an  agent  in  eaph  principal  cus- 
tom-house to  detect  and  prevent  frauds  in  the  importation  of  manufact- 
ured goods.    That  is  perfectly  proper. 

The  wool^growers  have  had  no  agent  to  detect  frauds  in  the  importa- 
tion of  wooisy  and  nobody  seems  to  have  detected  them,  or,  if  so,  they 
were  not  prevented.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  profited  by 
thdm  would  act  as  detectives  against  their  own  interests. 

But  it  is  time  that  the  law  shall  so  plainly  specify  what  are  w^hed 
and  scoured  wools  that  these  frauds  may  cease. 

3.  Objection  is  made  to  the  definition  of  scoured  wool,  as  proposed 
by  the  wool-growers,  as  follows : 

353i^.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals, 
which  when  imported  shall  contain  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  of 
yollTy  grease,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  snbstance  or  matter,  shall  be  classihed  as  scoured 
wool  and  pay  daty  accordingly. 

I  find  in  the  wool  report,  pag^  XXVI,  the  following : 

Sconred  woo1b»  as  nsnally  manufactured  or  as  scoared  for  sale,  yield  from  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  scoared  wool  in  re  washing. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  that  the  wool-growers  at  one  time  insisted  that 
wool  containing  less  than  15  per  CjBntr  of  impurities  should  be  deemed 
scoured,  but  they  have  taken  the  lowest  amount  stated  in  the  Wool 
Beport. 

There  is  manifestly  a  necessity  for  some  definition.  When  we  take 
that  most  favorable  to  manufacturers  we  think  it  should  be  accepted. 

The  act  of  1867,  the  act  of  188:5,  and  the  Senate  bill,  all  contain  the 
classification  of  scoured  as  to  all  wools,  clothing,  combing,  and  carpet. 
They  all  provide  treble  duties  on  all  sconred  wools.  # 

We  were  told  in  substance  yesterday  that  the  distinction  between 
washed  and  scoured  carpet  wools  had  long  since  disappeared  in  prac- 
tice. 

This  confirms  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Odessa,  and  the  letter  of 
Thomas  Scott.  It  shows  that  no  sufficient  effort  has  been  made  at  the 
custom-houses  to  find  out  what  was  scoured. 

Why  should  the  distinction  disappear  in  practice  when  it  has  not 
disappeiu^  firom  the  tariff  lawt 

It  has  been  because  of  the  firauds  upon  the  law  that  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  define  scoared  wool. 

We  have  been  told  it  is  impossible  to  execute  the  law  as  to  scoured 
wool ;  impossible  to  tell  what  is  scoured  wool.  Then  a  definition  is 
necessary,  and  with  the  science  at  our  command  in  this  countr^^,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  wools  fall  within  the  definition  and 
what  not. 

The  law  has  been  executed  as  to  scoured  clothing  wools  and  combing 
wools;    The  Wool  Report,  pages  17  to  28,  inclusive,  gives  for  successive 
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years,  1867  to  1886,  inclasive,  the  pounds  of  nnwashed,  washed,  and 
scoared  clothing  wools,  the  pounds  of  combing  wool^  not  scoared  and 
scoured,  and  there  is  a  faint  showing  of  scour^  carpet  wools,  bat  thej 
have  substantially  disappeared  from  the  custom-house  books. 

MERITS    OP    PROPOSITION  FOR  DOUBLE    DUTY    ON  WASHED   OABPET 
^  WOOLS/ 

Now,  I  come  to  consider  briefly  the  merits  of  the  proposition  to  im- 
pose double  duties  on  washed  and  treble  duties  on  scoured  carpet 
wools,  as  well  as  on  similar  classes  of  clothing  wools. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  the  same  rule  be  applied  to  carpet  as  to 
clothing  wools.  And  in  support  of  this  request  I  have  to  say,  and  I 
beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  specially : 

I.  The  merits  of  the  proposition  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of 
wool  in  a  running  or  square  yard  of  carpet  nor  on  the  question  whether 
the  Senate  bill  gives  too  much  or  too  Httle  *'  compensating  duty "  to 
carpet  manufacturers  for  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  carpet  wool. 
As  to  compensating  duties  see  ^^  Reports  of  a  Commission  Appointed 
for  a  Revision  of  the  Revenue  System  of  the  United  States,  1865-^66,'^  by 
David  A.  Wells  and  others,  page  453,  etc.  I  do  not  intend,  if  I  can 
help  it,  that  any  controversy  over  these  points  shall  obscure  the  inher- 
ent merits  of  the  proposition  itself. 

The  wool-growers  know  that  all  American-grown  carpet  wools  now 
being  produced  or  which  may  hereafter  be  grown  must  find  a  market 
with  American  carpet  manufacturers. 

We  desire  for  them  "  full  and  adequate  protection  f^  protection  which 
will  give  them  the  whole  American  market  for  all  they  can  and  will 
produce  at  a  full  and  fair  remuneration  for  the  capital,  labor,  and  skill 
employed  in  their  valuable  industry.  We  ask  for  such  protection  as 
will  give  wool-growers  the  whole  American  market  for  all  the  carpet 
wools  we  do  produce,  for  all  we  can  and  under  protection  will  produce, 
including  carpet  wools  raised  as  such,  and  the  ^*  skirting  wools"  or  in- 
ferior portions  of  all  the  sheep  which  we  have,  and  all  we  can  and  will 
have  under  snfBcient  protection,  and  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  carpets. 

The  wool-growers  desire  no  conflict  with  carpet  manufacturers  and 
win  inaugurate  none.  If  it  comes,  it  will  not  be  of  our  seeking.  We  are 
making  a  struggle  for  existence ;  those  who  oppose  us  are  making  a 
struggle  not  necessary  either-  for  their  existence  or  their  prosperity. 

II.  On  principles  of  protective  policy  the  duty  asked  for  is  necessary 
to  give  to  our  wool-growers  the  whole  market  for  such  wools  as  I  have 
described.  Oarpet  wools  are  of  two  classes,  as  described  in  the  act  of 
1867,  the  act  of  1883,  and  the  Senate  bill,  to  wit,  those  of  the  value  of 
12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  and  those  in  value  over  12  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  imports  of  carpet  wool  under  the  2j^-cent 
duty  of  the  act  of  1883  were  61,811,967.40  pounds,  of  the  custom-house 
valuation  of  $6,185,733,  which  ia  10  cents  per  pound,  paying  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  only  24.98  per  cent. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  as  carpet  wool,  under  a  duty  of 
5  cents  per  pound,  19,685,714  pounds,  valued  at  $3,554,823,  or  18.000.8 
cents  per  pound,  with  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  only  27.69,  a  rate 
much  below  that  of  duties  generally. 

In  the  remarks  I  made  to  tlie  couimitteo  on  Saturday  last  I  presented 
seven  dift'ereut  and  distinct  evidences  that  American  wool-growci-s  can, 
and  under  proper  protection  will  very  soon,  produce  all  the  better  class 
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of  carpet  wools  we  Deed.  I  presented,  a«  I  conceive,  conclusive  evi- 
dence tbat  oar  annual  product  of  the  better  class  of  carpet  wool  is  at 
least  20,000,000  pounds.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  then  said.  I  have 
been  reminded  that  it  has  been  said  betbre  this  committee  that  not  1 
pound  of  American-grown  carpet  wools  has  been  used  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Delano  will  present  a  statement  showing  that  Mr.  Dobson,  who  ad- 
dressed the  committee  yesterday,  conceded  that  from  6,000,000  to 
8,000,000  pounds  of  American-grown  carpet  wools  are  being  annually 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  ALDBicn.  In  the  manufacture  of  carpets! 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Mr.  Delano  will  state  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Delano.  In  carpet  manufacture  t  I  do  not  think  I  understood 
you  distinctly. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  ask  whether  the  6,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can-grown wools  that  were  used  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oar- 
petst  , 

Mr.  Delano.  I  answer  yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  Mr.  Dobson's  statement  in  the  presence  of 
two  gentlemen  who  are  here. 

The  Wool  Report,  page  xli,  quotes  ^*  Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York, 
a  recognized  authority,"  as  saying: 

It  may  be  said  that  the  ooarse  wool  from  any  seotion  may  be  aaed  for  oarpets. 

And  the  Wool  Seport,  page  xxix,  says : 

The  Western  wools  we  group  as  follows: 

•  «••••• 

Kewiday  Oregon,  WaahingtonTerritory,  Utdhj  Wyoming,  and  Idaho, — Standard  Territory 
wools  running  from  [X]  to  coarse,  but  with  little  intermixture  of  the  Mexican  blood 
apparent.  « 

Colorado  and  Arizona  merino,  inbred  largely  with  Mexican  sheep,  the  words  *'  im- 
proved," <*  partly  improved/'  and  '*  native/'  showing  the  degree  of  improvements, 
if  any. 

New  Mexico, — More  native,  coarse  carpet  wools,  but  *'  improved  "  in  some  sections. 

Mexican  sheep  are  the  native  carpet-wool  sheep. 

Montana,— These  wools  stand  at  the  head  of  Territory  wools.    •    •    • 

The  types  of  native  or  common  eheep  of  the  country  are  the  Mexican,  with  a  coarse,  hairy 
Jleeee,  little  better  than  that  of  the  goat ;  the  New  England  sheep,  brooght  over  and 
crossed  indiscriminately  until  all  definite  character  was  lost ;  and  the  Virginias,  im- 
ported and  carefully  inbred  for  generation8  firom  the  best  English  coarse-wooled 
flocks. 

Fleeces  from  the  first  two  named,  and  similar  mongrel  varieties  throughout  tbe 
country  and  from  ilocks  carelessly  and  indiscriminately  brod.  furnish  the  coarse  and 
low  wools  of  the  country,  amounting  in  weight  to  perhaps  an  eighth  of  the  clip,  or  say 
40,000,000  pounds  The  larger  part  in  the  West  comes  from  Neto  Mexico  and  adjacent  States 
and  Territories,  and  is  known  in  grades  as  carpet,  blanket,  and  Western  sorts.  The  coarse 
amd  low  grades  in  the  Eastern  States  come  from  indiscrim'mf^to  breeding  ofsmaUflockmen, 
who  change  flocks  and  bucks  as  necessity  or  whim  may  compel  or  dictate. 

Here  is  evidence  of  our  capacity  to  produce  carpet  wools.  And  Ed- 
ward A.  Greene,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Columbus  Delano 
April  30, 1887,  said: 

Even  for  carpet  purposes  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  [of  carpets]  claims  our 
wool  to  be  the  best,  and  worth  more  intrinsically,  but  the  demand  for  cheap  carpets 
in  price  (not  in  wear)  prevents  him  using  it  *  **  •  Five  million  pounds  of  this 
[inferior  foreign  carpet]  wool  (no  moro)  may  be  a  necessity ;  all  the  balance  should 
be  and  can  be  raised  nero. 

It  will  not  be  a  public  calamity  nor  will  it  increase,  the  real  cost  to 
carpet  consumers  if  we  substitute  our  better  American  carpet  wools  for 
theibrcign  inferior  wools.  I  have  already  shown  that  our  annual  con- 
sumption of  wool  is564,2G9y962  pounds,  including  that  imported  as  wool 
and  in  manufactured  goods.    This  will  require,  to  produe  the  requisite 
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amount,  100,000,000  sheep,  which  proper  protection  will  soon  0ve  m, 
and  then  our  wool  growers  will  supply  all  the  carpet  wools  of  all  sorts 
we  need.  The  "  skirting  wool"  from  100,000,000  sheep  alone,  with  the 
20,000,000  pounds  now  annually  produced  from  carpet-wool  sheqs, 
would  supply  our  demand  for  caix^et  wools. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Scott,  above  quoted,  says: 

Wo  cau  grow  carpet  wool,  and  in  1885,  when  coarse  wools  of  Miasonri,  Ihdiaaa^  and 
Kentncky  were  at  a  low  point,  all  the  lew  edge  of  those  wools  were  nsed  in  oazpeU, 
but  since  then  the  large  cheyiot  demand  has  taken  all  our  coane  domestic  wool  and 
a  large  amount  of  so-called  carpet  wool. 

And  this  shows  not  only  that  we  can  produce  the  carpet  wools,  bat 
that  the  better  class  of  imported  carpet  wools  are  in  demand  for  cloth- 
ing goods.  Our  wool-growers  want  a  market  for  this  ^* skirting  wool;'' 
they  do  not  want  the  market  for  this  ruined  by  the  competition  of 
foreign  carpet  wool. 

III.  If  the  thQ  demand  for  very  low  duties  on  carpet  wools  is  sna- 
tained^  the  principle  on  which  it  is  done  will  sweep  away  the  whole 
policy  of  protection.  The  President's  message  of  December,  1887,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  December,  1886,  pre- 
sented as  the  chief  argument  for  free  wool,  or  a  low  duty  thereon^  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  ^^ cheap  clothing''  to  the  people. 

Shall  it  be  said  the  tariff  law  is  to  be  made  to  impose  a  duly  equal  to 
33  cents  a  pound  on  scoured  clothing  wool  to  make  clothing  for  the  peo- 
ple and  less  than  half  that  on  carpets  made  for  the  wealthy  classes  of 
our  people,  carpets  like  the  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  Ohenite  carpets. 
Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  Brussels,  patent  velvet 
and  tapestry  velvet  carpets  t  If  so,  the  tendency  will  oe  to  make  the 
law  odious. 

It  is  true  there  are  cheaper  carpets  consumed  by  our  people  gener- 
ally, but  they  are  still  in  a  measure  luxuries,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
revenue  they  do  not  stand  on  the  plane  of  indispensable  necessaries. 
With  adequate  protection  our  home  production  of  carpet  wools  wiU  soon 
furnish  ail  at  lower  rates  than  with  imported  wool. 

lY.  The  proposed  advance  in  carpet- wool  is  so  small  that  it  can  not 
workinjury  either  to  manufaeturers  or  consumers.  A  duty  of  2J  cents  on 
washed  carpet  wool  is  only  equal  to  IJ  cents  on  unwashed.  With  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed  of  importing  wool  almost  if  not  entirely 
scoured  at  2^  cents  outy  this  wool  has  been  paying  less  than  1  cent  a 
pound  on  unwashed.  If  this  is  to  continue  it  will  be  substantially  free 
wool.  And  if  this  must  continue  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  car> 
pets  will  come  equally  free. 

Mr.  Delano  has  been  furnished  with  a  statement  by  a  reliable  author- 
ity showing  the  amount  of  wool  required  to  make  a  yard  of  specified 
kinds  of  carpets,  which  he  will  present.  And  the  lower  grades  require 
still  less  wool ;  and  those  made— and  properly  made  to  secure  cheap 
carpets — in  good  part  of  yarn  composed  of  shoddy  cow  and  calf  hair 
will  require  still  less. 

The  advance  on  the  duty  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  prejudice  either 
manufacturers  or  consumers. 

y.  An  advance  in  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  and  on  all  others  is  made 
a  necessity  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  prices  of  wool  since  1867. 

The  foreign  competition  is  much  greater  now  than  in  1867,  both  in  the 
wool  supply  and  in  reduced  foreign  prices. 

Even  if  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1867  were  restored  and  double,  duty 
imposed  on  washed  combing  and  carpet  w^ools,  the  protection  thereby 
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now  afforded  would  be  mnch  less  than  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
act  of  18G7  under  conditions  then  existing. 

In  any  view  of  the  subject  it  is  respectfully  submitted  thai^  the  duties 
asked  for  by  the  wool-growers  are  leas  even  than  those  essential  to  give 
<^  full  and  adequate  protection  ^  to  the  wool  industry. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  quoted  very  liberally  from  the  Wool  Report 
as  autho]:ity.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  the  definitions  in  that 
report  t 

•Mr.  Laweenge.  I  do  not,  I  know  that  the  Wool  Beport,  as  every 
gentleman  knows,  is  by  no  means  written  from  the  stand-point  of 
protection. 

Senator  Albbigh.  As  an  authority  it  would  not  have  any  practical 
value  to  me  unless  I  knew  who  prepared  it. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  understand  that  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
wool  manufacturers  and  the  wool-growers. 

Mr.  Del  Alio.  Yes;  it  is  in  conformity  with  what  the  joint  convention 
agreed  to. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  wanted  to  know  who  prepared  those  definitions. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  suppose  it  would  be  of*a  great  deal  more  im- 
portance to  know  who  prepared  it  than  if  it  is  read  as  a  mere  state- 
ment from  a  report. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Now,  if  the  committee  please,  one  single  remark, 
which  is  somewhat  personal  to  myself:  1  saw  it  stated  in  the  United 
States  Economist  and  Dry  Goods  Keporter  of  the  12th  of  January,  1889, 
that  I  appearas  the  attorney  for  the  National  Wool  Growers' Association. 
Since  May,  1886^  I  have  attended  three  National  Wool  Growers' conven- 
tions. I  have  attended  the  Farmers'  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  here,  and  I  have  never  asked,  nor  been  promisedi  nor  received, 
and  never  will  receive,  one  cent  for  any  of  my  time,  services,  or  expenses. 
I  pay  my  own  expenses,  and  I  am  here  because  I  am  sent  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  because,  as  a  land-owner 
in  Ohio  and  the  owner  of  sheep,  and  the  owner  of  land  which  I  lease 
out  to  others  to  produce  sheep,  I  come  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
wool-growers,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  all  agriculturists  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  so  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  WILLIAM  WHITMAH. 

President  of  the  National  Aasociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation to  be  something  like  this :  The  representatives  of  the  wool- 
growers  appeared  before  you  last  Saturday  and  made  certain  statements. 
You  needed  information  in  relation  to  them  from  those  engaged  in  man- 
nfacturing.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  me  and  to  others  to  come  here  and 
furnish  this  information. 

We  do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proper  rates 
of  duty  upon  carpet  wools,  but  we  come  here  to  explain  to  you  the  ope- 
ration of  what  has  been  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  wool- 
growers,  and  we  do  not  come  here  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  them  or  to 
the  interests  which  they  represent. 

You  asked  certain  questions  of  the  carpeti  people  yesterday,  and  I 
suggested  that  we  present  an  answer  in  writing  to  those  questions,  so 
that  they  might  be  accurate.    Something  was  said,  however,  by  one  of 
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the  members  of  the  committee,  that  we  consider  and  reply  to  the  whole 
statement  which  was  made  by  the  wool  growers  here  laat  Satordaj.  I 
wish  to  sa^^to  you  that  it  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility  to 
do  so.  The  statement  was  very  voluminous,  and,  in  addition  to  that 
statement,  you  have  heard  this  morning  a  statement  from  Jadge  Law- 
rence which  is  equally  voluminous.  It  would  take  a  long-  time  to  make 
a  proper  reply  to  those  statements. 

You  ask,  however,  that  we  devote  our  time  more  especially  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  paragraph  344,  and  the  carpet  manafactaren 
have  asked  me  to  represent  them  in  replying  to  the  questions  joa  asked 
them  yesterday. 

The  proposed  amendment  contains  four  new  provisions. 

The  first  provision  is  that  it  doubles  the  duty  on  all  third  class  washed 
wools. 

The  second  provision  is  that  it  proposes  to  increase  by  Scents  a  poond 
the  duty  on  second  class  washed  wools. 

The  third  provision  is  that  it  defines  washed  wools  as  wools'  washed 
in  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  first  attempt 
to  define  by  law  what  is  washed  wool. 

The  fourth  provision  attempts  to  define  what  is  scoured  wool. 

Now  I  will  answer  some  of  the  questions  yon  asked  yesterday  in  ^ 
lation  to  the  operation  of  those  provisions. 

It  doubles  the  duty  on  all  washed  wools  of  the  third  class.  ^'  ^W^asfaed 
wool "  is  a  purely  relative  term.  The  washed  wools  of  Ohio  will  shrink 
65  per  cent.  The  unwashed  wools  of  Australia,  on  an  average,  will  not 
shrink  any  more.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  term  **  washed^ 
meant  something  clean ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Washed  wools  vary  very  ma- 
terially in  shrinkage,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wool,  according  to 
thelooality  where  it  was  raised,  and  according  to  the  breed  of  the  sheep. 
The  larger  part  of  those  carpet  wools  which  were  exhibited  to  you  yes- 
terday were  said  to  be  washed  wools.  So  they  are.  But  you  have  ooly 
to  look  at  them  to  see  that  they  are  very  dirty.  There  are  washed  car- 
pet wools,  of  which  very  nearly  as  many  pounds  would  be  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  carpet  as  of  unwashed  wools. 

The  greater  part,  nearly  all,  of  the  wools  of  the  world  are  marketed 
in  an  unwashed  condition.  There  is,  however,  a  more  marked  exoeptioo 
to  that  rule  in  the  case  of  carpet  wools,  and  I  suppose  that  exception 
arises  largely  from  the  countries  in  which  they  are  grown.  It  has  bees 
the  custom  in  those  countries  to  wash  these  wools  before  they  are  mar- 
keted, and  they  are  washed  in  different  ways.  Some  of  them  may  be 
washed  on  the  sheep's  back ;  some  of  them  may  be  washed  in  the  fleece 
in  cold  water ;  possibly  some  of  them  are  washed  with  warm  water. 

Now,  at  the  time  the  law  of  1866  was  passed,  aiid  wool  was  divided 
into  three  classes,  samples  representing  all  those  various  classes  and 
conditions  were  prepared  by  Government  agents  and  deposited  is  the 
custom-houses  throughout  the  country.  Those  samples  are  the  stand- 
ard samples  by  which  the  duties  on  all  wools  are  assessed. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  about  these  Donskoi  wools  and  other 
wools  which  are  claimed  to  be  scoured  wools,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  ftre 
imported  into  the  country  to-day  (whether  scoured  or  washed  or  not  is 
another  question),  but  they  are  imported  to-day  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  were  imported  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  has 
been  no  change  whatever.  The  great  run  of  carpet  wools  which  are 
imported  into  the  country  for  carpet  purposes  are  represented  by  the 
samples  which  you  see  before  you,  and  I  do  not  think  it  nee^  any  ar- 
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gament  from  me  to  convince  you  that  tliat  class  of  wools  can  neither  be 
profitable  nor  interesting  for  the  farmers  of  tliis  country  to  grow. 

The  second  provision  is  for  an  increase  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  second- 
class  washed  wools.  That  means,  gentlemen,  16  cents  a  pound  on  Eng* 
lish  blood  wools.  The  only  second-class  wools  that  are  imported  into  this 
country  come  either  from  Great  Britian  or  from  Canada.  ISo  matter 
whether  wools  from  other  countries  are  really  Bnglish  wools  or  not, 
they  will  not  be  admitted  at  the  single  rate  of  duty  into  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  because  they  say  that  coming  from  another  country  you 
must  prove  absolutely  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  merino  blood  in  them. 
Every  pound  of  washed  second-class  combing  wool  imported  comes  from 
either  Great  Britain  or  from  Canada.  The  value  of  those  wools  in  Eng- 
land, the  heavy,  coarse-fibered  wool,  is  about  20  cents  a  iiound,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  of  16  cents  a  pound  means  80  per  cent,  on  the  raw 
material. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Twenty  cents  in  a  washed  condition,  you  meant 

Mr.  Whitman.  Twenty  cents  in  a  washed  condition.    The  imposition 
of  a  duty  of  16  cents  a  pound  means  80  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
material.    The  duty  to  day  is  10  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to 
50  per  cent.    The  duty  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  is  11  cents  a  pound,  ' 
which  is  55  per  cent.  , 

>  ;N^ow — ^for  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  it  with  some  sort  of  authority,  be- 
cause I  have  used  these  wools  for  twenty  years,  off  and  on — ^I  want  to 
give  you  the  real  reason  for  wools  of  English  blood  ruling  so  low,  and 
corresponding  wools  ruling  so  low,  and  that  is  because  there  has  been 
in  these  twenty  years  a  change  of  fashion,  so  that  those  wools  are  not 
wanted  for  the  purposes  that  they  were  wanted  twenty  years  ago. 
That  decline  has  been  in  all  bright-haired  wools.  I  have  to  give  80 
cents  for  a  pound  of  Canada  wool  which  could  then  have  been  bought 
for  30  cents.  I  think  what  is  known  as  Lincoln  hog  wool  was  worth  in 
1867  at  least  double  the  price  that  it  is  worth  to-day.  But  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  wools  of  English  blood,  in  comparison  with  other  wools, 
is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  fashion  by  which  l^ose  wools 
have  become  less  and  less  desirable.  # 

The  third  provision  defines  washed  wools  as  wools  washed  in  cold 
water  on  the  sheep's  back. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understood  Judge  Lawrence  to  say  that  that 
provision  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference  between  the  manufacturers 
and  growers  of  wool  last  year. 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  has  been  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  stated  that,  did  you  not.  Judge  Lawrence  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes,  I  did ;  but  upon  consultation  with  Mr.  Delano 
I  think  that  was  not  included  in  the  conference  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Whitman.  There' was  no  such  agreement.  It  was  not  even  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  I  differ  from  the  gentleman  about  that 

Mr.  Whitman.  Nearly  all  those  provisions  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
men were  discussed  and  abandoned  by  them  at  that  conference. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes,  for  a  reason. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Every  provision  which  is  embraced  in  that  atnend- 
ment  was  discussed  and  withdrawn  on  the  representations  which  were 
made.  I  suppose  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  framed  this 
paragraph  is  a  lawyer ;  most  of  you  gentlemen  are  lawyers.  Wool  that 
is  washed  other  than  in  cold  water,  how  would  it  be  dutiable  t    Wool 
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that  is  washed  other  than  on  the  sheep's  back,  how  woald  that  be  da- 
tiable  under  the  prot>OBed  amendment  t  You  upset  your  whole  tariff 
by  the  phra8eology  which  yon  have  proposed  to  introdace,  becansey 
while  yoa  intend  undoubtedly  to  make  this  pay  a  duty  as  scoured  wool, 
if  it  is  washed  other  than  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  yon  certainly 
do  not  say  so. 

Suppose  it  did  not  operate  as  I  have  said,  the  burden  of  proof  would 
be  on  the  importer.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  could  we  prove  that  it 
was  washed  in  cold  water  t  flow  could  we  prove  that  it  was  washed 
on  the  sheep's  back  t  How  could  we  wash  the  hair  of  the  llama  or  the 
hair  of  the  camel  '^  on  the  sheep's  back  f "    It  does  not  grow  there. 

The  next  provision  which  the  gentlemen  propose  to  introduce  defines 
what  is  scoured  wool.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  that  I  wish  to  aay, 
in  fjelation  to  the  terms  mentioned  before,  that  the  term  ^^  washed"  is  a 
commercial  term.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  define  washed  wools  in  any 
other  way,  and  I  believe  that  the  only  way  is  the  way  that  was  adopted 
in  1866,  by  having  standard  samples  in  the  different  custom-houses,  and 
using  them  as  a  guide. 

Now  the  proposition  defines  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Mobbill.  It  was  the  act  of  1867,  instead  of  1866. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  was  agreed  to  in  1866  between  the  wool-giowen 
and  wool  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  do  you  say  is  the  proper  definition  of  washed 
wool  f    What  do  you  mean  by  washed  wool  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  Washed  wool  in  Texas  is  usually  wool  that  is  washed 
on  the  sheep's  back ;  that  is  the  general  term. 

Mr.  Lawbengb.  That  has  been  the  practice  in  all  our  States ;  it  is 
only  washed  east  of  the  Mississippi  Blver. 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  there  are  countries  in  the  world  whcM  it  is  im- 
practicable to  do  that,  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  wooL 

Senator  Shbbman.  They  could  not  be  washed  with  warm  wat^  on 
the  sheep's  back. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  could  be  done. 

Senator  Shebman.  Not  in  the  ordinary  streams  of  water  in  the  oooii* 
try. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  artificial 
means,  of  course.  Here  is  a  definition  for  scoured  wool :  ^^  Containing 
less  than  12  per  cent  of  grease,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  substances.^  In 
^J  judgment,  even  if  it  were  wise  to  pass  such  a  bill  to  protect  the 
wool-grower  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  its  operation  for  these 
reasons. 

Mr.  Delano.  Then  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Certainly  ic  would.  Suppose  I  impcnrt  a  cargo  of 
carpet  wools  from  a  given  country,  we  will  say  1,000  bales  of  this  wooL 
There  will  be  a  difference  in  the  shrinkage  in  nearly  every  bale;  there 
will  be  a  difference  in  shrinkage  in  different  fleeces  in  the  bale ;  and 
then  there  would  be  the  shrinkage  in  the  different  parrs  of  the  fleece. 
There  always  is.  One  part  of  the  fleece  shrinks  more  than  the  other 
part  How  is  the  examiner  to  determine  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in 
that  cargo  of  wool  f  Supposing  a  little  piece  is  drawn  from  1  of  every 
10  bales  in  the  cargo,  and  it  is  scoured  and  weighed :  are  you  going  to 
determine  the  shrinkage  of  the  whole  cargo  of  wool  by  a  few  samples 
drawn  from  different  bales  t  How  are  you  going  to  determine  the 
shrinkage  ?    Wool,  after  it  is  scoured  and  dried,  and  left  over  night 
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on  the  floor,  will  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  5  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
Wool  absorbs  moisture  on  the  voyage  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  property  of  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  some  countries  an  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  is 
made  for  that.  That  is,  from  a  purely  dry  state  to  a  natural  condition 
there  would  be  a  shrinkage  of  15  per  cent. 

Then,  again,  how  are  you  going  to  test  the  amount  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  wool?  Take  wool  that  is  grown  all  over  the  world  ^nd 
scoured  and  it  is  full  of  vegetable  material.  It  has  a  lot  of  straw  in  it. 
or  a  lot  of  burrs,  or  other  foreign  substances.  How  in  the  world  would 
it  be  possible  to  set  up  a  carding-engine  to  card  out  that  foreign  sub- 
stance in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  shrinkage  t 

Senator  Sherman.  The  law  now  says  that  the  third  class  wools,  when 
scoured,  shall  pay  three  times  2^  cents.  What  is  scoured  woolt  What 
do  you  mean  by  scoured  wool  t  I  see  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascer- 
taining precisely  what  is  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  a  general  way,  wool  that  has  been  subjected  to 
the  application  of  soap,  alkalies,  or  hot  water  is  considered  scoured. 

Senator  Sherman.  Would  you  consider  that  a  proper  definition  of 
scoured  woolt 

'  Mr.  Whitman.  I  should,  certainly;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  operative  or  not. 

Mr.  Delano.  Will  the  gentlemen  allow  meto  make  a  statement  here? 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  suggested  that  under  existing  law,  without 
any  definition  of  what  is  scoured  wool,  the  question  must  necessarily 
arise  as  to  what  scoured  wool  is.  We  know,  and  I  think;  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  under  existing  conditions  wool  is  reduced,  in  the  matter 
of  its  impurities,  to  a  condition  that  would  very  nearly  require  that  it 
should  be  called,  commercially,  scoured  wool,  and  that  frauds  upon  the 
wool  production  and  upon  the  revenue  will  thereby  be  introduced,  and 
it  is  to  limit  those.  I  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  that  it  introduces  no  new 
difBculties,  but  it  is  guarding  against  an  imposition  and  fraud  that  is 
now  practiced.  The  present  difficulties  are  by  no  means  increased. 
The  provision  is  remedial,  or  intended  to  be  remedial,  of  this  difficulty 
of  introducing  nearly  scoured  wool  as  washed  wool. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Can  you  do  this,  Mr.  Whitman:  Oiveus  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  the  same  wool  on  the  other  side,  washed,  unwashed,  and 
scoured  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  could  not  at  this  minute. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Bradford  Observer  Wool  Tables. 
That  contains  the  information. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  gives  the  relative  prices  t 

Mr.  DoBSON   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Put  that  in. 
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The  following  is  the  paper : 

THB  BRADFORD  OBSERVER  WOOL  TABLES,  1889. 
h— Estimate  of  home-grown  wool  of  United  Kingdom  in  1888. 


Cotinty. 


Fleeces, 
18S7. 


Weight 
per  fleece 
in  pounds. 


Lincoln 

Best  Riding  Yorks. 

KottinKham 

Leicester 

Warwick.. 

Kent. 


Hontincdon.... 

Rutland 

Ireland 

Korthhampton . 

Oxford 

Devon 

Cornwall 

Oloncester 


Hereford 

Wdoester ... 

Stafford 

Essex 

Sarrey 

Sussex 

WUts 

Bants 

Bedford 

Berkshire  .... 
Bncklncham . 
Cambridge... 

Herts 

Korfdk . 
Shrop 


hropshire. 
Dffolk 


Middlesex. 

Dorset 

West  Riding,  Yorks.. 
North  Riding,  Yorks. 

Nortbnmberland 

Comberland 

Westmoreland 

Durham 

Derby 

Lancaster 

Scotland 

Chester 

Monmouth 

Wales 


Total  sheep  and  lambs,  1887 .?. 
Total  sheep  and  iambs,  1888 . . . 


Decrease 

Lambs,  1888. 


Total  slaoghtered 

Netolipofwoolinl888. 


1.250,027 
i29.252 
228,176 
328,716 
294,442 
943,418 
115,913 
82.612 

8,377,826 
448.425 
281,816 
862,420 
440.501 
879.837 
593,013 
290,783 
174,871 
251,182 
881,772 
8&988 
502.784 
643,125 
480.868 
141.539 
268,804 
231, 192 
278,068 
153,616 
574,886 
487.456 
444,352 
25,333 
446,118 
646,809 
638,320 
923,430 
480,849 
884,978 
193,974 
199,146 
31'&,965 

6,765.901 
92.099 
181,543 

2,740,359 


29,386,5M 
28,863,010 


453,584 
10,995.276 


11,448,860 


9 

3 


11*875, 236 
3^4M.01f 
1,  888, 829 
%  287. 012 
2,061.094 
«,«03.»2i 

811.391 

578,284 
20.280.938 
3.020^80 
1. 902. 258 
8.096,940 
3,084,137 
2. 86a  ^8 
4»  151, 091 
1.723,752 
1,002.633 
1,444.»6 
1,498,974 

881,446 
2.282,528 
2.884.C83 
2,208.906 

848.294 

l,64flL8M 

•   1,387.152 

1,868.468 

821,696 
3,448^816 
2,624.786 
2,221,789 

128.681 
2.230.880 
3.8f^BS4 
S.8281W 

2»^68l 

2,0081808 

I.16aLM44 

1.184,818 

!•  895, 790 

33,829,585 

414,40 

816.  9tt 

9.501,286 


187,1 


^861 


34,346^580 


133,823,281 


KOTB.~The  sheep  and  lambs  of  1887  produce  the  wool  of  1888.  The  nnmber  ttlsajshtered  daring  the 
Tear  Is  indicated  by  the  nnmber  of  lambs  in  1888,  plas  the  aggregate  dooreane  oi  sheep  and  lambs. 
Thus:  Lambs.  1888. 10.995.276  f  decrease  of  sheep  and  lambs.  453,584  =  11.448  800.  which,  at  3  ponads 
per  fleece,  being  the  estimated  loss  of  wool,  givett  34 .346. 580  pounds.  The  flgores  in  the  above  estinuato 
are,  as  usual,  exdasiye  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands. 
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Ye«r. 


Prodiiotion. 


Exportation. 


Left  for  borne 
oonsomption. 


1873 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Poundt, 
166^680,777 
165, 3S0, 472 
167. 042, 379 
161.782.536 
165, 835. 820 
152,172,010 
151, 700. 736 
153.233.696 
148,  729, 061 
138. 574, 072 
120.006.650 
128, 338. 116 
132,410,620 
136, 130. 382 
136, 544, 876 
133,609,882 
133.623,281 


Poundt. 

7.605. 146 

7.034.735 

10,077,619 

10.536.523 

9, 817, 249 

9,548.990 

6, 618, 200 

15.  703, 900 

17, 177, 200 

14, 076. 300 

18,870,200 

19,440,900 

18,128,H00 

23.464,000 

22.248,000 

19, 554. 000 

*23,000.000 


Poundt. 

14K.075.6S1 

158, 816, 737 

156, 964. 760 

151, 246^  013 

146.018.071 

142. 623,  on 

145,082.536 

137,529,796 

131,661.861 

124,498,872  . 

11M27,450 

108,807.216 

114.281  820 

112.676.882 

114. 296. 876 

114,255,888 

110,638,281 


*  Estimated.    Bleven  montlis*  exports  eqaaU  20,380. 100  pounds. 
lUl-r-Prioes  of  Lincoln  wool,  half  hog,  from  1811. 


Te«. 

^rioe. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

1811 

12' 

g» 

19 
22 
16 
15 
22 

i? 

12 

iJ* 
1? 
H» 

10 
9 

1831 

Genu. 
12 
18 
14 

si 

!? 

17 
U 

J? 

10 
11 
13 
13 
12 
11 
10 
11    ■ 

1861 

Cents. 

ilt 

16^ 

1? 

16 
20i 
1^ 
18 

20l 

m 

20 

22 
27 
25 
23 
18 
17 
18( 

1870 

1^ 
214 

1812 

1882 

1852 

1871 

1818 

1K83 

1853 

1872 

28 

1814 

1884 

1834 

1878 

U 

1816 

1835 

1855 

1866 

1874 

20 

1816 

1838 

1875 

19 

1817 

1837. 

1857 

1876 

17 

1818         .... 

1838 

1858 

1877 

16 

1819 

1839 

1869 

1878 

16 

1820 

1840 

1800 

1879 

IXk 

1821 

1841 

1861 

1880 

15 

18J2^^. 

1842 

1862 

1881 

12  ' 

1833.. 

1848 

1863 

1882 

11 

1824 

1844 

1864 

1883 

10 

1826       

1815 

1865 

1884 

10 

1826        

1846 

1866 

1885 

,? 

1827 

1847 

1867 

1886 

1828 

1848 

1868 ... 

1869 

1887 

ilil 

1829 

1849 

1888 

1830 

1850 

. 

Aretage  for  serenty-eicht  years,  15|d.  per  pound. 
IV, ^Number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom,  lele  of  Man,  and  Channel  lelande. 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1870 

82,786,783 
81,403.500 
82,246.642 
88,982.404 
84,837,607 

1875. 

1876 

1877 

•  1878 

1879 

1 

38  491, 948 
32, 262, 579 
82.220,067 
32.671.018 
32.237,968 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

30.239.620 
27. 896, 273 
27,449,500 
28.347.560 
29,376.787 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

30,086,200 

1871 

1872 

28,955,240 
29.401,750 

1878 

28,838,716 

1874 
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v.— iV<<wff  ofEnglUh  and  IrUh  wools  {kogt  and  weikert)  during  1688  {monthhf  arevvft). 


Month. 

State  of  trade  and  natoro 

Claaa  L~ 
Pnrelnster, 
iUnatrated 

Claas  n  (a).— 
First  demi 
luster,  illus- 
trated by 
prices  of  Irish. 

Class  II  (6).~ 
Second  demi« 
iUustrated  by 
prices  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Class  UL— 
Down,  illus- 
trated bv 
prices  or 
Ifortolk 
down. 

ClMSlV.- 

Hjdr-bted. 

iUoatratcd 

half-bred. 

H. 

10* 

}? 

10 

10* 

10 
10 

10* 

10 

10* 

in 

H. 

Ill 
111 

n* 
u 

11* 

in 
'i 

10} 
11 

w. 

11 

11 
11 
11 

l«l 

10* 
10 

10* 

10 

10* 

10* 

104 

H. 

101 

in 

10 

10 

10 
10* 

10* 

H. 

11* 

11 
10} 

11 
u 

11* 
ill 

W. 

11 

u 

11 
11 

101 

10* 

10* 

111 

H. 

w. 

Jan.... 

Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr  ... 

May... 

Jnjie... 
July... 

Oct.... 

Not... 
Deo.... 

Fair  demand  at  begin- 

nfng- 

!  Slow  and  drooping | 

Fair    demand    at    low 
prioee. 

iMovements    ancertain, 
j    want    of    confidenco 
1    without     qno  table 
;    change. 

Slight  improTement 

Uncertain  and  alow 

Very  gradual  improve- 
ment 
(Very  firm  tone,  arising) 
{    principally  from  ex- 
/    port  demand.               ; 

U 

101 
104 

10* 
10* 

iS 

10* 

in 
in 

101 
10* 

iol 

104 

i 

'# 

11 

10* 
10* 

i? 

11 
u 

u* 
u 

13 

YL-^DiBtribution  of  the  colonial  wools  imported  into  England. 


Year. 


1S78.. 
1874.. 
187S.. 
1876.. 
18T7., 
1878., 
1879. 
1880. 


Exported. 


Bales. 
848»000 
408»000 
437.000 
470,000 
484,000 
S33.000 
651.000 
683,000 


Home  con- 
sumption. 


BaUt. 
366.000 
395.000 
443.000 
466,  (HK) 
465,000 
441,000 
382,000 
436,000 


Year. 


1881.. 


I  1884. 


1886., 
1887. 


Exported. 


snmptioB. 


BaUa. 
658,600 
655,000 
678,000 
694,000 
626,000 
728.000 
763,000 
843,600 


Bairn. 
4a5i,60D 
469. 609 
542,666 
541,666 
569,600 
61S.080 
606,666 
672,016 


NOTB.— Including  wools  forwarded  direct. 

YIL—Prioes  per  pound  in  each  year  of  some  colonial  and  foreign  wools. 


Description. 


*Port  Phillip  fleece,  average 

*Port  Phillip  grease,  good  Bverage. 

'Adelaide  grease,  ayerage 

*Cape,  Eastern,  average  fleece 

t  Bnenos  Ay  res,  average  grease 

t  Donskoi  average  white  carding ... 


Description. 


"^Port  Phillip  fleece,  average 

*Port  Phillip  grease,  good  average . 

*  Adelaide  grease,  average 

*Cape,  Eastern,  average  fleece 

t  Bnenos  Ayres,  average  grease  — 
t  Donskoi  average  w  hlte  carding  . . . 


1870. 


1871.    1872, 


1873. 


1874. 


d. 

23* 

14 

11 

16 

i5t 


1875.    1876. 


d. 
22 
18* 


11 


1880.    1881.     1882.    1883.    1884.    1885.  I    1886. 


d. 

21* 

13 

10 

12 

i3 


d. 

19* 

12 

■? 

0* 


d. 

11 


I. 


7 


16* 
10 

61 

9 


1877.  1  1878. 


187». 


101 


1887. 


1888. 


<L 

d. 

13 

lis 

7 

7 

9 

if 

6* 

6 

7 

7 

*Average  prices. 


t  Prices  at  end  of  year. 
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Bate^ 


Aveimgo  price  of 
alpaca  (Arequipa). 


Higheat and  lowest 
pnoea  of  mohair.- 


18S5: 


«.    d. 


18S6: 


TolCay. 
ToenM.. 


1867: 


To  KovemlMr.. 
To  December. . 


1868. 
1868. 
1880. 
1881. 


ToFelmiary.. 

To  Jane 

To  December. 


0    to    8 
6    to    2 


6    to    2 
8    to    2 


1863: 


ToJannary. 
To  Jnly 


1884. 
1886. 


To  January. 
To  July 


1887 


To  Jaanary. 
To  Jnly 


To  Jannary 

To  Auffost. 

leptemb< 


To  September., 
1888: 

January 

Joly 

1889: 

January 

July... 

1810: 

Jannary 

July 

18T1: 

January  

Jnse 

1878: 

January 

July 

1873: 

Jamiazy 

July 

U74: 

January 

July 

1875: 

January 

July 

1878,  January 

1877 

1878 

1879 


9    to    8  10 

0    to    8  8 

0    to    8  1| 

2  8 

8  8 

8  8 

2  8 

3  8 

2  H 

8  i 

2  6 

2  7 

2  10 

8  i 

8  4 

8  H 

2  8 

2  i 

8  0 


2     6    to    2  7 

2     i    to    2  8 

2  4 

2  8 

2  8 

2     9|to    8  9 

2  11 

2  8 

2  7 

2  8 

2  8 

2  11 

2  9 

2  8 

2  8 

2     21  to    2  a 

1     8|to    1  41 

1     4    to    1  7 


19|    to    2    0 
11     to    2    8 


to    2    2 
to    2    i 


2     i     to    2    8 


1881. 
1882.. 
1888.. 
1364. 
1885. 
1888.. 
1887. 
1S88.. 


18  to 

16  to 
18  to 
15|  to 
14  to 
121  to 
11  to 
11  to 
10  to 


17 
16 
17 

si 


8  10 


2 

2 
20 
18 
2  8 
down 
21 
10 
20 

i? 

12 


to  2  9 

to  8  0 

2  0 

8  8 

8  2 

8  8 

8  0 

8  9 

8  i 

8  8 

2  11 

8  8 

8  8 

8  9 

2  9 

2  6 

8  2 

8  7 

8  8 

to  8  11 

4  1 


8  8 
8  8 

8  9 

8  6 

8  4 

8  0 

8  11 
B  9 

8  6 

8  10 
8  7 
2  8 
2  9 

21 
2  3 
2  11 
1  9 

19 


9  2  11 
8  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


19 
19 
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IX. — Foreign  and  colonial  wool,  alptUM,  moh0irf  etc. 


Year. 

Total  importo 
of  wool,  al- 
paca, and 
goato^  hair. 

Be-exported. 

Left  for  home 

Years. 

Total  importo 
of  wooCal- 

^^halr. 

Bchexpoited. 

Left  for  hMM 

Poundt. 

Pounds, 

Poundt. 

Poundt, 

Potmdt. 

P^nmdM, 

1842.... 

47.106,006 

8,686,660 

48.468.886 

1866... 

248.761.861 

66;  673. 488 

177,17r.8tt 

1848.... 

40,818,616 

2,068.418 

46,860,203 

1867... 

236. 361. 6M 

00.832,684 

14^S18|8« 

18U.... 

67,004.582 

1,072.674 

66,031.868 

1868... 

850.810,028 

106. 070, 8U 

lM.74fl^«l7 

1846.... 

78,056,478 

2,662,368 

76.303,126 

1860... 

962.947.S66 

116.608|805 

I4e,  838,960 

1846.... 

66,542,782 

8,011.080 

63,530,802 

1870  .. 

266.320,006 

02  642.384 

178.78iw«l 

1847..,.. 

63.803,047 

4.800.726 

60,083.322 

1871... 

881,861,663 

134,866^804 

lM,t8Sh8aO 

1848.... 

71.761,712 

6.666.684 

65,186.128 

1872... 

812.784,164 

137.611.247 

17^a7t,8lf7 

1840.... 

79.304,782 

12.460,407 

66,854,286 

1873... 

824.624,061 

123,246.172 

a01«SI8.78i 

I860.... 

77,182,483 

14,888.674 

62,743,800 

1874... 

862,425.665 

144,204^663 

206,180,888 

1861..-. 

85,436,576 

18,720.987 

71.706.688 

1875... 

871.868.706 

172.076,430 

190,788^838 

1852.... 

06,320,788 

11, 316, 933 

85.008,866 

1876... 

806.0441232 

173.020.372 

2t3.oS^8M 

1863..-. 

122.648,265 

11,725.369 

110. 022. 886 

1877... 

418, 164, 188 

187.418,627 

230,74&.M 

1854.... 

107,457,314 

24.509.268 

82.028,051 

1878.. 

406. 610. 344 

100,286,644 

807;  888,800 

1856.... 

102,228.857 

a^^'is 

.     72.775.301 

1870... 

427.182.700 

243,886.008 

in^TMlTM 

1856... 

110,124,230 

26.679.793 

02,*444,437 

I  1880... 

476,088.461 

287,301.464 

28^607.807 

1867.... 

133,004,008 

36,487.219 

06, 517, 680 

1881... 

450.732,216 

206,360.848 

IM.  872. 868 

1868... 

130.528,085 

36.701.642 

103, 827, 448 

1882... 

604.865.800 

263.441.171 

841,  424.  tn 

18.50.... 

135, 786, 468 

29,106.760 

106.670.718 

1888... 

608,830.188 

277.181,337 

01,848,801 

1880.... 

161,218,057 

80,761,867 

120.456.100 

1884... 

644.231.130 

276.803,161 

867,887,870 

1861.... 

150, 507. 680 

64.377.104 

06. 130. 486 

1885... 

610.867.000 

867.66^000 

882,100^000 

1862.... 

175. 091, 342 

48,076.490 

127, 014. 843 

1886... 

614.083,000 

410. 388. 000 

8O4,5O&.O00 

1868  .. 

180,812.800 

68.032,029 

116.870,440 

1887... 

600,960,000 

810.006.000 

277.858,000 

1864... 

311,210.376 

66.038.730 

165,276.636 

1888... 

*606,790.423 

*305.846,080 

*a0l,444.448 

1865.... 

217.600.860 

82.444.030 

185,164.430 

1887... 

t650,762,u30 

1280,051,806 

18691800^864 

'iSleTen  months  only. 

t  Figures  for  the  corresponding  eleven  montusiasc  year. 


X,^Import9  of  wool  from  AnstraUuia  alone. 


Year. 

Poonds. 

Year. 

Ponnda. 

Year. 

Ponnds. 

Year. 

Poimd^ 

1820 

1B30 

1840 

1850 

1860 

00,416 

1,067.300 

0,  721. 243 

30.018.221 

50,166.616 

1870 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

175,081.427 
263,860,167 
281,006,452 
276, 172. 103 
287,831,804 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

300.240.128 
820, 804, 112 
345,601,446 
862,006,606 
382,64^038 

'  1886 

1886 

1887 

1888* 

858, 412;  060 
401.823,000 
884,897,006 
401.  488, 122 

*  Eleven  months  only.    The  importo  for  the  oorresponding  eleven  montha  of  1887  weie  878;880je7 
pounds. 

XI.— Prices  of  JAnooln  hogs  and  wethers  from  1860  to  1888,  inclusive  {monthlff  averm^}. 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1886. 

18081 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W, 

H. 

W.. 

H. 

W. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

Octoberf 

November . . 
December... 

lit 

21J 

21i 
211 
22 

22t 

22 
22 
22 

10 
10 

10 

m 

80 

20» 

20 
20 
20 

21 
22 
2U 
18 

181 
10 

21 

10 
20 
19i 
16 

161 

17 
17 
19 

21 

20* 

20 

20 

21 

2U 

22 

23 

281 

28* 

20 

10 

10 

18* 
18 
18 

10 

21* 
21* 
21 

a 

22* 

22* 
221 
23* 

23* 

23* 
24 
26 

1? 

20 
20* 

80* 
201 
21* 
21* 

23 
24 
23* 

26 
26 

•IS 

80 
80* 

82 

82 

84 
24 

26 
26 

25 
87 

86 

85* 

87 

28 

27 
28 
28 

27 
86 

28 

|! 

86 

86* 

86 

86 

8S 

88 
84 

80 

82 
86 
86 
84 

S' 

81 

8t 

SH 

88 

88 

88 

18 

10 
28 

88 
tl 
81 
SO 

80 

Yearly  aver- 
age  

20J 

in 

20» 

18» 

21* 

10* 

331 

21* 

20* 

26 

87 

Mi 

'85 

88 
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XI.— JMo0«  6fLjMoln  hogs  and  wether^fnnn  1860  to  1888,  0to.— Continued. 


' 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

w. 

26*} 

27*^ 
25* 

24* 

23* 

|l 

22 

H. 

W. 

Jwwr.-. 

Pebmary.,. 
Kirob 

AprU 

MiOr 

June 

July 

Auffoet.  .. 
September.. 
October 

November.. 
December... 

28 

4 

21 

18i 

18 
17 

18 
17i 
17 

1st 

1? 
Mi 

117 

17| 
18 

n 

19 

m 

20 
201 

m 

St 

i«i 

16i 
16i 
16 
16 
16 

16i 

161 
17 

201 

a 

Mi 
20i 

to 

20 
13 

1^ 

17i 

17 
17 

17 

16 

10 

m 
i&k 

IH 
IH 

13 

191 

lOf 

IH 

18} 

181 

181 

17 

174 

n| 

171 

1? 

l*i 

1^ 

15* 

Ml 
15* 
15* 
14 

111 

lii 

IS 

18 

13 

1ft 

20* 

20* 

211 
24* 
26 

28* 
26* 
27i 

15* 
16* 

17* 

18* 

181 

lit 
23 
24 

24* 

26 
26* 

26 

25 

27 

n 

28* 

27 

27 

27 
26* 
25* 
251 

25* 

26 

^ 

24* 

28* 

22* 

22 

21* 

2li 

211 

21* 
21* 

Te^rly  arer 

201 

17 

10 

15| 

20* 

IH 

1 
181  1    16 

22* 

20*      26* 

2S 

28i 

221 

*Tbe  flnetoAtiofne  in  these  montha  were  no  great  that  we  give  opening  and  cloaing  prioes. 


Jannary . . 
Ftobmaiy. 
Marohv 

AS?' 

June. 
July 
Attgoat^ 
jSeptember, 


*  899  diapam  at  9n4  of  t^^tim^y. 
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Senator  AiiLisoN.  In  the  London  market  is  th^  any  mich  .tiling 
known  and  sold  as  unwashed  wool,  or  any  such  thing  sold  as  washed 
wool,  or  anything  sold  as  scoured  woolf 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  A  cargo  of  wools  comes  from  Australia  in 
a  washed  condition,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  washed  wools  really  bring 
higher  prices  than  the  scoured  wools. 

Senator  Allison.  They  are  well  known  there  commercially  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  thing.  Washed,  unwashed,  and  scoured  wools  are  well  known  to 
the  trade  commercially. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understand  you  that,  in  a  commercial  seDsciy 
washed,  unwashed,  and  scoured  wool  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
character  of  the  weol  and  the  country  from  which  they  come. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albbigh.  That  the  same  term  does  not  in  every  case 
always  mean  the  same  thing  T 

Mr.  Whitman.  Ko,  it  does  not  mea&  the  same  relative  condition. 
You  can  judge,  in  regard  to  washed  wools,  what  condition  they  are  in ; 
and,  as  I.  said  before,  the  washed  wools  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  will 
shrink  about  65  per  cent.,  while  the  unwashed  wools  of  Pennsylvania 
will  shrink  no  more  than  that. 

Senator  Allison.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  wish  in  this  connection  to.say  that  it  hardly  seems, 
w^en  such  a  treble  duty  is  imposed  upon  scoured  wools,  that  scoured 
wool  ought  to  be  clean. 

Mr.  Delano.  If  they  attempt  to  scour  it,  let  them  scour  it  dean , 
otherwise  let  it  come  in  as  washed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  in  our  mills  quite  an  amount  of  it,  but  we 
can  not  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  world  how  they  shall  mark  their 
wools,  so  far  as  that  is  oonceri\ed. 

I  Senator  Shebman.  I  see  the  law  contemplates  that  1  pound  of  doth 
is  equivalent  to  or  covers  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  3  pounds  of 
t  washed  wool,  and  2  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  That  seems  to  be  the 
relation  of  the  duties  to  each  other.  Does  it  require  a  wastage  of  25  per 
cent,  between  scoured  wool  and  the  completed  doth  T 

Mr.  Whitman..  On  cloths  I  estimate  a  wastage  of  about  33^  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Senator  Sherman,  you  stated  that  differently  firom 
what  you  ml^ant,  I  guess. 

Senator  Shbbman.  What  I  mean  is  the  relation  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four,  taking  cloth  as  the  ultimate  fia.ctor. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  provision  applying 
to  washed  wools,  but  the  specific  duty  upon  cloth  is  based  upon  the 
ftot  that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make  1  pound  of 
eloth,  and  it  is  a  fact,  as  a  rule,  that  it  requires  of  ordinary  scoured 
wool  one  third  more  than  the  three,  which.would  be  equivalent  to  four, 
to  make  a  pound  of  cloth. 

Senator  Shebman.  And  that  the  duty  itself  is  a  single  duty  on  un- 
washed wool,  a  double  duty  on  washed,  a  treble  duty  for  the  scoured, 
and  a  quadruple  duty  for  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  In  practice  scoured  wool  does  contain  more  than  12 
per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  not  necessarily,  by  any  means. 
There  is  a  wastage  in  the  manufacture  which  is  very  great.  You  asked 
us  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  third-class  carpet  wools  used  for 
Other  purposes,    (I  ^m  pow  trying  to  pontine  myself  to  questions  that 
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n  asked  ns.)  There  is  no  way  by  wiiich  we  can  determine  the  amount 
foreign  wools  used'  for  purposes  other  than  carpet  making.  And,  on 
e  otiiet  hand,  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  determine  the  quantity 
domestic  wool  of  any  kind  that  may  be  used  in  carpets.  The  best 
thority  on  the  snbject  is  Mr.  George  William  Bond,  and  I  will  simply 
ad  his  short  statement  : 

^rom  1880  to  1887  the  maohiiiery  for  making  carpets  in  this  ooontiy  baa  inoiMsad 
effective  power  at  leaet  two-thirda.  Allowing  tnat  for  the  paet  year  the  prodnct 
this  machinery  has  increased  one-half,  there  would  have  been  required  for  carpets 
500,000  pounds;  and  allowing  as  before  4,000,000 pounds  fur  blankets,  there  would 
nain  to  beaoooonted  for  only  about  10,000,000  pounds,  with  a  general  consumption 
wool  nearly  23  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1880.  I  may  add  that  considerable  <)Qaii- 
ies  of  these  wools  have  been  used  for  backing  heavy  coatings  as  well  as  for  mixing 
th  our  wools  for  cheviots.  ' 

The  imports  of  third  class  (carpet)  entered  for  consumption  during  the 'flssat  year 
(7  amounted  to  81,504,477  pounds;  the  extreme  amount  of  which  I  estimate  could  be 
)d  for  clothing  purposes  would  be  about  ti,dOO|000  pounds.  My  impression  la  that 
ich  less  than  this  was  thus  used. 

That  statement  of  carpet  manufactures  I  believe  to.be  fair  and  trujOi- 
L  The  quantitiy  of  such  wool  used  for  other  purposes  thun  oar|M9te 
s  no  doubt  been  grossly  ezafsrgerated,  and  I  believe  the  gentlemen 
3resenting  the  wool-growing  industries  have  been  deceived— I  will 
t  say  intentionally  deceived — in  that  regud.  For  instance,  aflt^niil- 
(tration  of  that  &ct,  I  find  in  Mr.  Wallace's  statement^  madjD  before 
3  committee  here  the  other  day,  the  following: 

ir.  Theodore  Justice  told  us  that  Mr.  Dobaon  had  imported  8,000,000  pounds  iirone 
ip  for  his  use,  and.  findins  it  better  in  quality  than  he  needed,  he  sold  it  to  mann- 
turers  of  cheviots  in  Rhode  Island,  and  they  were  at  that  time  (on  the  Uth  of  last 
luary)  using  that  for  that  purpose. 

^ow,  the  £Mt  is  that  Mr.  Oobson  never  sold  one  pound  of  that  wool 
anybody  in  Rhode  Island  or  any  other  States 
yir.  Dblano.  You  state  that  upon  Mr.  Dobson's  authority  t 
VIr.  DoBSON.  I  vouch  for  it 

tf  r.  Whitman*  I  was  asked  a  question  in  relation  to  the  quantities  of 
ol  used'iiLdiftfMit  kinds  of  carpets*' 

But  before  prooeediug  with  that  I  wish  to  make  one  statement    If 
d  will  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Commission 
1865  and  1866.  on  page  432,  you  will  find  the  following  from  the 
^resentatavesof  the  wool*growers  at  that  time: 

n  the  class  of  very  coarse  woola— carpet  wools— sooh  as  llonskoi,  Cordova,  aod 
paraiso,  the  United  States  could  unqnestionably  produce  them  in  their  greateat 
rectlon  were  it  profitable  for.  us  to  grow  them.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  raise  rye 
land  which  will  yield  an  equal  amount  of  wheat 

ind,  again,  on  page  439 : 

he  duties  named  in  draught  of  biU  on  the  coarse  hairy  carpet  wools,  which  oom- 
d  with  none  grown  or  which  can  be  profitably  grown  at  present  in  the  United 
tes,  are  proposed  for  revenue  purposes  only. 

Dhat  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bandall,  president  of  the 
tional  Wool-Growers'  Association  at  that  time, 
htr  DsLANO.  How  long  ago  was  that  t 

^r.  Whitman.  In  1866.  On  the  strength  of  that  the  feeling  has 
^wn  among  the  carpet  manufacturers  that  carpet  wools  phoiud  be 
B.  On  page  469  of  this  same  report  is  the  statement  showing  the 
Y  in  which  the  compensating  duties  on  carpets  were  made  up  at  that 
LC.  And  [  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  most  deeply 
pressed  with  the  ability,  the  fi^ruess^  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
>  gentlemen  who  prepared  the  tariff  in  1867  made  up  their  calcula- 
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tionsy  and  those  fignres  are  jast  as  reliable .  to-day  as  they  were  tten. 
They  were  made  up  by  representatives  orearpet  mann&otnxeiB  ander 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  As  yon,  Mr.  Ghairmao,  reonemberf 
Mr.  Bigelow  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  power  Jaoqaard  loom;  the 
carpet  industry  of  the  world  owes  that  invention  to  him*  He  not 
only  established  it  in  America,  bnt  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
wish  to  cite  you  to  that  paragraph  on  page  459  of  the  United  States 
Bevenue  Commission  report  for  1865  and  1866.  I  will  not  burden  yon 
by  reading  it,  because  you  can  refer  to  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Is  it  long  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  very  long,  but  I  have  a  good  deal 
yet  to  say. 

Senator  Shbbman.  When  you  are  through  I  would  like  to  look  at 
that  paragraph.    Please  have  it  embodied  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  also  like  to  have  paragraphs  that  I  hare 
marked  on  pages  453  and  460  embodied  in  my  printed  remarks. 

Senator  Allison.  Mr.  Whitman,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  on  for 
some  little  time  yet  There  is  another  subject  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  so  that  we  can  all  be  here  for  some  little  time  before  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  Senate  Ohamber  in  order  to  ooutinae 
our  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  there.  We  would  now  like  for  yoa 
to  state  all  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Thank  you.  I  have  been  challenged  by  the  carpet 
manufacturers  to  do  this. 

Senator  Allison.  I  mention  that  in  order  that  you  may  know  that 
we  desire  to  give  you  all  the  time  yon  want,  so  that  you  may  hot  feel 
absolutely  hurried  now. 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  pages  459  and  460  will  be  found  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  specific  duties  on  carpets  were  made  up. 

The  extract  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

OABPBTS. 

The  amonnt  of  neutralizing  dnties  snd  ohArgea  on  the  m»teriAls  used  in  the  buumi- 
fiMture  of  the  leading  deeoriptions  of  oarpete  is  exhibited  in  the  table  on  page  97  ol 
the  **  Statement  of  the  executive  committee ''  before  referred  to. 

The  data  irom  which  these  amoonts  were  respectively  derived  are  contained  in  the 
foUowing  memoranda: 

Ingrain  earpeU, — ^The  daty  on  the  wiuked  wools  need  in  the  mannfaolare  of  inmto 
carpet  is  6  cents  per  pound,  and  on  the  unwMhed  wools  3  cents  per  pound.  One  hnn- 
dred  pounds  of  the  washed  wools  will  make,  on  an  averase,  64  pounds  of  finished  ear- 
pets;  and  of  the  unwashed,  32  pounds.  Now,  if  we  divide  |d,  the  amount  of  dutj 
paid  on  100  pounds  of  washed  wool,  by  64,  the  number  of  pounds  of  carpets  which 
said  100  pounds  of  wool  will  make,  toe  quotient  will  be  9.375  cents;  showing  that  the 
duty  on  the  wool  in  the  finished  carpets  is  9.375  cents  per  poond,  which  is  eqaal  to 
0.585  cents  per  ounce.  Three  dollars,  the  duty  on  100  pounds  of  unwashed  wool, 
divided  by  3^  poonds  of  carpets,  gives  the  same  result ;  we  may  therefore  take  the 
average  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  in  ingrain  carpets  to  be  0.5S5  cents  per  onnoe. 

Two-ply  carpets  of  standard  quality  weigh,  on  tne  average,  90  oonoes  per  yard ; 
which,  multiplied  by  0.585  cents,  the  duty  per  ounce,  gives  11.70  oente  as  the  amount 
of  duty  on  the  wool  required  for  a  yard  of  two-ply  carpet. 

Three-ply  carpets  weigh,  on  an  average,  86  ounces  per  yard,  which,  muUipUed  by 
0.585  cent,  the  duty  per  ounce,  gives  15.S3  cents  as  the  amount  of  daty  on  the  wool  re> 
quired  for  a  yard  of  three-ply  carpet. 

Tapestry  carpets  and  carpets  wrought  by  the  Jacquard  machine.  The  wcmIb  of 
whicn  these  carpets  are  made  consist,  on  an  average,  of  one  part  of  Canada  combing 
wool  to  four  parts  of  Cordova,  or  other  similar  wool  paying  a  like  duty ;  the  Canada 
wool  being  required  for  certain  colors. 

The  duty  on  Canada  wool  is  12  cents  per  pound,  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which 
is  equal  to  16.50  cents  per  pound ;  and  as  2  pounds  of  wool  are  requited  for  1  pound 
of  worsted,  it  follows  that  the  duty  on  the  wool  in  the  wonted  amoonts  to  33  cents 
per  pound. 
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e  duty  on  CordoTft  and  other  suitable  wools  is  6  cents  per  pound ;  and  as  3  pounds 
oh  wools  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  worsted,  it  follows  that  the  duty  on  the 
in  the  worsted  amounts  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Now,  as  4  pounds  of  this  worsted 
ised  to  1  pound  of  the  Canada,  the  average  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  wool  in 
worsted  used  is  as  follows : 

Cents. 

pounds  of  Cordova,  eto.,  worsted,  at  18  cents  per  pound 72 

pound  of  Canada,  worsted,  at  33  cents  per  poond » 33 

105 
Per  pound 21 

erage  duty  on  the  wool  for  1  pound  of  worsted,  21  cents  per  pound,  is  equal  to 
!  cents  per  ounce. 

pestry  Brussels  carpets,  of  standard  quality,  require  9  ounces  of  worsted  per 
ing  yard,  which,  multiplied  by  1.312  cents,  the  duty  per  ounce,  ^ives  11.80  cents 
,6  amount  of  duly  on  the  wool  used  for  a  yard  of  tapestry  Brussels  carpet, 
pestry  velvet  carpets,  of  standard  quality,  require  13.50  ounces  of  worsted  per 
ing  yard,  which,  multiplied  by  1.312  cents,  the  duty  per  ounce,  gives  17.71  cents 
e  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  used  for  a  yard  of  tapestry  velvet  carpet. 
assels  carpets,  five-frame,  of  standard  quality,  wrought  by  the  Jacquiurd  machine, 
ire  19  ounces  of  worsted  per  running  yard,  which,  multiplied  by  1.312  cents,  the 
per  ounce,  gives. 24.92  cents  as  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  used  for  a  yard 
lis  kind  of  carpeting. 

Iton  carpets,  five-frame,  of  standard  quality,  wrought  by  the  Jacquaid  machine, 
ire  30  ounces  of  worsted  per  running  yard,  which,  multiplied  by  1.312  cents,  the 
per  ounce,  gives  39.36  cents  as  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  used  for  a  yard 
ds  kind  of  carpeting. 

ties  on  ihe  linen  yant.— Linen  yam  of  the  quality  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
)t«  above  designated  costs  abroad,  on  an  average,  23  cents  per  pound,  on  which 
0  per  cent,  duty  amounts  to  6.90  cents  per  pound ;  and  if,  In  addition  to  this,  we 
)  the  usual  allowance  for  the  waste  of  tlie  yam  in  working  it,  the  amount  of  the 
on  a  pound  of  linen  yam  in  the  carpets  will  be  at  least  ti  cents  per  pound.  Now, 
pestry  velvets  and  Wilton  carpets  each  require  one  pound  of  linen  yarn  per  run- 
yard,  the  dutv  on  the  linen  yam  for  these  carpets  will  be  8  cents  per  yard ;  and 
pestry  Brassefs  carpets  and  Brassels  carpets  wrought  by  the  Jacqnard  machine 
re<)uire  only  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  linen  yam  per  running  yard,  the  duty 
le  linen  yam  for  these  carpets  will  be  6  cents  per  yard. 

page  453  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  duties  and  charges  on  the 
rials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  running  yard  and  a  square  of  the  leading  va- 
w  of  carpets ;  the  fractions  of  cents  and  of  ounces  being  expressed  by  decinmlsi 


Itsms. 

Ingrahi  oaipets. 

Tapestry  oarpets 
printed  on  the 
warp. 

Carpets    wrought 
hy  the  Jacqnard 
machine. 

Two.ply. 

Three, 
ply. 

Broseela. 

VelTOt. 

Braasek. 

Wilton. 

•alixing  duUMaad  ohwaM,  tIs.  : 

Oenta, 
11.70 

Oentt. 
16. 2S 

Omte. 

11.80 
6 

8 

Omtt, 

17.71 
8 

4.50 

C$nt$. 

24.92 
6 

8 

Ckntt. 
89.30 

8 

atles  <m  drags  and  other  imported 
mAtfiriala ..:.... , 

2 

3.50 

4 

TotoU  orneatnltiiiig  dntlM 

;e8  OB  acooantof  daties,  10  per  oent . 

ia.70 

1.37 

17.78 
L77 

20.80 
&06 

30.21 
3.02 

83.03 
3.89 

61.36 
6.13 

Totals  of  neutralising  daties  and 
charges  per  running  yard 

15.07 

19.50 

22.  S8 

33.28 

37.31 

58.49 

Totals  of  nenttalislng  daties  and 
charges  per  sqaare  yard 

16.07 

19.60 

80.60 

44.81 

49.76 

75.82 

r.  Delano.  Are  those  specific  duties  f 

r.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  only  at  present  of  the  spe- 

r.  Delano.  Or  compensating  duties  t 
r.  Whitman.  Yes.  sir. 
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Referring  to  this,  to  me,  very  valuable  book  enables  me  to  state  an 
interesting  fact  to  you :  In  tbis  testimony  they  gave  the  price  of  carpets 
in  Burope.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  man  who  when  he  nndvptook  to  do 
anything  did  it  thoroughly.  His  mind  was  of  that  cast  which  enabled 
him  to  see  both  sides  of  a  guestion.  I  have  never  met  a  man  in  bosi- 
ness  life  quite  his  equal  in  that  regard. 

Two-ply  ingrains,  the  price  in  England  in  1866  was  76  cents ;  the 
present  price  in  the  United  States  is  50  cents. 

Three-ply  ingrains  in  1866,  the  price  was  $1  in  England,  and  the 
►present  price  here  is  70  cents. 

Tapestry  Brussels,  in  England  in  1866  the  price  was  76  c^its,  the 
price  here  now  is  67^. 

Tapestry  velvets,  the  price  in  England  was  91.24;  the  present  price 
here  is  •1.75. 

At  the  same  time  the  price  of  Jacqoard  Brussels  in  England  was 
$1.25,  and  the  present  price  here  is  $1. 

The  price  of  Jacquard  Wilton  was  $1.28  in  England,  and  the  price 
here  is  $1.80. 

The  prices  in  the  United  States  are  all  subject  to«  discount  of  4  per 
cent. 

At  your  request  we  have  prepared  here  a  table  showing  the  quantity 
of  wool  required  in  the  difiLerent  kinds  of  carpets,  the  weights  of  the 
carpets  themselves,  the  neutraliziug  duties  required,  and  the  present 
specific  neutralizing  duties,  which  1  will  read : 

TWO-PLT  INGRAIN  CARPETS,   OXE  YARD  WIDK. 

Weight  of  finished  goods,  20  oances  per  square  yard. 

To  manufaotare  1  pound  of  goods,  3^  pounds  of  wool  are  requirad. 

To  manufacture  20  ounces,  3.90  pounds  of  wool  are  required. 

Senator  Shebmaiy.  Wool  in  what  condition  f 
Mr.  Whitman.  All  the  statements  I  will  make  to  you  are  based  on 
unwashed  wools. 

Cents. 

DntT  on  3.90  pounds  of  wool,  atd^oents !9.75 

Duties  on  drugs  and  other  materials 1.00 

10.75 
Charges  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent 1.08 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  running  yard  (square  yard) 11. 83 

Present  specific  duty  on  the  above 8.00 

By  the  way,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  prices  I  have  quoted  here  for 
American  carpets  wherever  wool  is  used  it  is  all  wool ;  no  admixture  of 
foreign  substances,  no  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 

TREBLE  IMGRAIK  CABPBTS,  ONE  TABD  WXDBp 

Weight  of  finished  goods,  26  ounces. 

To  manufacture  one  pound  of  carpet,  3^  pounds  of  woel  are  required. 

To  manufacture  26  ounces  of  carpet  requires  &f  pounds  of  wool. 

Cents. 

Duty  on  5f  pounds  of  wool,  at  2i  cents  per  pound IS.  €9 

Duty  on  drugs  and  other  materials • l.tffi 

13.94 
Charges  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent • 1.39 

Total  of  neutralizing  duties  per  running  yard  (square  yard) IS.  33 

Present  specific  duty 18  00 
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anator  Shebkan.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  yoa.    Oonnting  this 

Q  the  basis  of  nawashed  wool,  and  apon  the  theory  that  3  pounds 

ashed  wool  are  required  for  a  pound  of  scoured  wool,  aud  3  pounds 

some  fraction  to  a  pound  of  carpet;  is  that  the  idea  f 

T.  Whithan.  Three  and  one-eighth  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  1 

od  of  finished  carpet. 

anator  Shebs^an.  Now  I  understand.    You  bring  this  in,  not  as 

ashed  wool,  but  you  bring  it  in  as  scoured  wool.    If  the  duty  is  2} 

A  a  pound  on  unwashed  wool  or  on  scoured  wool,  does  it  require 

lb  more  than  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  to  make  a  yard  of  this  carpet  tr 

T.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes. 

anator  Shbbman.  It  requires  but  3^  pounds  to  make  1  pound  <rf 

>et. 

r.  Whitman.  If  the  wool  were  absolutely  clean  it  would  take  1^. 

,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Senator,  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later  on, 

tuse  I  anticipated  that  those  questions  would  be  raised. 

3nator  Shebman.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  do  sa 

r.  Whitman  (reading): 

TAPE8TRT  BRU80KL8  CARPET,  27  IKCHB8  WmS. 

)ight  of  wonted  yarn  reanired  to  make  one  ronninff  yard  of  goods,  9  oonoes. 
manufaotore  9  onnoes  of  worsted  yam  27  ounc^  of  wool  are  reqaired. 

Cenla. 

on  1  ponnd  U  onnoes  of  wool,  at  5  cents 8.43 

oo  6i  oonoes  linen  yarn,  costing  abroad  13  cents  per  pound,  and  dutiable 

}5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 1.85 

oil  12  ounces  Jute  yam,  costing  abroad  5(  cents  per  pound,  and  dutiable  at 

per  cent,  ad  valorem 1.36 

)s  on  drugs  and  other  materials 1.60 

UL18 
;es  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent •••«.•••••.    L31 

*alizing  duties  required  per  ranning  yard li.44 

'alizing  duties  required  per  square  yard 19.26 

nt  specific  dut^  per  square  yard 90.00 

TAPS6TRT  VSLVET  CARPET,  27  INCHES  WXDX. 

ight  of  worsted  yam  required  per  ruuning  yardi  13.50  ounces, 
manufacture  13.50  ounces  worsted,  40|  ounces  of  wool  are  required. 

on  2  pounds  8^  ounces  wool,  at  5  cents 13.66 

on  9^  ounces  of  linen  yam,  costing  abroad  13  cMits  per  ponnd  and  dnti*- 

B  at  35  per  cent 2.66 

un  12  ounces  of  Jute  yarn,  costing  5i  cents  per  pound  and  dutiable  at  35 

cent,  ad  valorem 1.35 

s  ou  drugs  aud  other  materials 3.26 

18.93 

cesoQ  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent • 1.89 

Total  neutralizing  duties  and  charges  per  running  yard 30.81 

Total  charges  and  neutralizins  duties  required  per  square  yard..'. 27. 75 

at  specific  duty  per  square  yara..... • 8&.00 
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BBUaSVI^  CARPETS,  27  INCHES  WIDS. 

Worsted  yam  req aired  in  1867  to  make  a  ranning  yard  of  goods,  19  oaooes. 

Worsted  yarn  required  in  18B9  to  make  a  running  yard  of  goods,  21  oonceo. 

To  manufacture  yii  otinces  of  worsted  yam,  63  ounces  of  wool  are  required. 

Onfts. 

Duty  on  3  pounds  15  ounces  of  wool,  at  5  cents 19.  €9 

Duty  on  6  ounces  linen  yarn,  costing  abroad  13  cents  per  pound  and  dutiable 

at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem .i 1.71 

Duties  on  drugs  and  other  material 1.50 

,  28.90 

Charges  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent 2.29 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  running  yard ...» 95, 19 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  square  yard 33.59 

Present  specific  duty 30.00 

WILTON  CARPETS,  27  INCHES  WIDE. 

Worsted  yarn  required  to  make  1  running  yard  of  goods  in  1867,  30  ounces. 

Worsted  yam  required  to  make  1  running  yard  of  goods  in  1889,  32  ounces. 

To  manufacture  32  ounces  of  worsted  yam  96  ounces  of  wool  are  required. 

Ocnta. 

Duty  on  6  pounds  of  wool,  at  5  cents 90.00 

Duty  on  12  ounces  of  linen  yam,  costing  abroad  13  cents  per  pound,  and  dutiable 

at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem .' 3.49 

Duties  on  drugs  and  other  materials 2.25 

35.07 
Charges  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent 3.57 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  running  yard 39.24 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  square  yard 52.32 

Present  specific  duty  per  square  yard ..T 45.00 

At  the  time  the  law  of  1867  was  passed,  carpets  were  made  with  linen 
warps ;  tapestry  Brassels  and  tapestry  velvet  Brussels  and  Wiltons  were 
made  with  linen  warps. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Does  this  statement  that  yon  have  presented  refer  to 
carpets  made  of  all  wool  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  Where  wool  is  used  it  is  all  wool.  Please  do  not  in- 
terrupt me  in  the  middle  of  my  statement.  I  will  come  to  that  I  have 
to  answer  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  of  us  by  the  committee, 
and  I  want  to  get  through  with  my  statement. 

I  began  by  saying,  gentlemen,  that  in  1866  linen  was  used  exclu- 
sively in  warps  for  Brussels  tapestry  carpets,  and  ic  is  used  in  £nglaQd 
now.  Bnt  our  manufacturers  have  substituted  cotton  for  liuen  and  in 
these  calculations  1  have  eliminated  the  matter  of  cotton  altogether, 
not  allowing  the  carpet  manufacturers  any  neutralizing  duty  on  cotton 
yarns  which  they  use  for  warps  in  the  manufacture  of  their  carpets. 

(At  this  point  a  short  recess  was  taken  by  the  committee  to  enable 
the  members  to  go  into  the  Senate  Chamber  and  vote.) 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  statement  which  T  read  to  you  before  the  reoese, 
in  regard  to  the  weight  and  quantity  of  wools  required  to  make  the 
different  kinds  of  carpets,  has  been  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of 
the  following-named  gentlemen,  who  indorse  it,  and  will  sign  it,  if  yoa 
care  to  have  it  done : 

John  L.  Houston,  president  and  treasurer  Hartford  Carpet  Comi>anyy 
Hartford,  Conn.;  James  Dobson,  of  John  &  James  Dobson,  Philadd- 
phia;  Charles  F.  Fairbanks,  treasurer  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.;  £.  F.  Mason,  of  Schofield,  Mason  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Bobert  Dornan,  of  Dornan  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  J.  H.  Bromley,  of 
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L  Bromley  &  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Frank  E.  Simpson,  president 

>ury  Carpet  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

^  attention  was  caUed  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  Lawrence  on  Sat- 

y  last,  nnder  the  head  of  amount  of  wools  required  in  different 

les  of  carpets. 

nator  QisoocK.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  at  any  point,  but  I 

.d  like  to  ask  yon  this  question :    Somewhere  in  your  remarks  yon 

id  to  treat  the  question  of  whether  th)s  would  be  varied  by  the  use 

ashed  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  these  carpets. 

r.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  fail  to  do  so  I  would  like  to  have  you 

nd  me. 

mator  HiscocK.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  about  that 

r.  Whitma]^.  Mr.  Lawrence  said : 

r  the  parpoee  of  asoertainixig  the  amount  of  wool  in  some  classes  of  oarpets  I 
led  specimens.  The  specimen  of  body  Brussels  weighed  less  than  30  ounces  to 
aid;  and  estimating  50  per  cent,  jute,  contains  less  than  15  ouuces  of  wool. 

andard  Brussels  carpets  contain  21  ounces  of  worsted  yam,  instead 

>  ounces  of  wool. 

r.  DoBSON.  Sixty-three  ounoef  are  necessary  to  make  them* 

r.  WHiTMAif .  Yes,  sir ;  the  amount  of  worsted  yarn  required  to  make 

oining  yard  of  Brussels  carpet  is  63  ounces.   Mr.  Lawrence  also  said : 

9  specimen  of  tapestry  Brussels  weighed  36  ounces  to  the  yard,  and  estimating 
I  cent.  Jute,  contained  only  6i  ounces  of  wool. 

le  weight  of  worsted  yarn  required  to  make  1  running  yard  of 
Is  is  9  ounces,  and  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  27  ounces.  Mr.  Law- 
e  also  said . 

andard  ingrain  carpets  are  said  to  weigh  22  ounces  to  the  yard,  but  specimens 
aned  only  19  and  20  ounces.  I  am  informed  that  only  40  per  cent,  of  these  are 
.  The  residue  is  yam  made  of  shoddy,  cow,  and  calf  hair.  But  estimating  22 
68  as  the  weight  of  a  yard,  it  contained  on  the  basis  stated  onl^  8.8  ounces  of 

standard  ingrain  carpet  is  one  known  as  a  treble  ingrain  carpet, 
ch  is  1  yard  wide.    The  weight  of  the  finished  goods  is  26  ounces, 
wo-ply  ingrain  carpets,  the  weight  of  goods  is  20  ounces  per  square 
i,  which  is  according  to  the  statement  made  by  Judge  Lawrence, 
it  requires  3.90  pounds  of  wool  to  make  those  20  ounces, 
dnator  HisooOK.  Three  and  one  eighth. 

[r.  Whitman.  It  requires  3.90  to  make  a  yard  of  goods,  20  ounces 
he  yard  ]  that  is,  3^  pounds  of  wool  to  a  pound  of  cloth. 
[r.  Lawbenoe.  Unwashed  woolf 

[r.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  This  statement  is  made  up  wholly  on  the 
is  of  unwashed  wool.  The  statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Law- 
3e  was  made,  he  said,  upon  reliable  authority :  and  yesterday,  if  I 
not  mistaken,  he  stated  here  that  that  reliable  authority  was  Mr. 
iodore  Justice. 

Ir.  Lawbenoe.  As  coming  from  a  carpet  manufacturer. 
Ir.  Whitman.  That  is,  you  heard  somebody  say  that  somebody  else 
1  that  it  required  so  and  so. 
Ir.  Lawbenoe.  I  did  not  hear  it  that  way. 

Ir.  Whitman.  That  is  the  fact.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  informa- 
1  of  that  character  is  not  such  as  would  warrant  the  building  of  a 
iff  law  upon.  Of  course  I  am  making  no  reflections  upon  Mr.  Law- 
ce ;  that  is  understood. 

'o  restate  the  matter:  The  amount  of  wool  in  Brussels  carpets,  ac« 
ding  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  15  ounces;  according  to  ours, 63  ounces. 
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The  amount  of  wool,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  tapestxy  Bmsseb 
was  6^  oauces ;  according  to  oar  Btatemenl,  27  ounces.  i?he  amonnt  of 
wool  in  standard  ingrain  carpets,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence^  ia  &8 
ounces ;  according  to  ours  it  is  3.90  pounds. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  are  speaking  all  the  time  of  unwashed  wooll 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  time. 

Senator  Sherman.  So  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  that. 

Mir.  Whitman.  No,  sir.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Lawrence  qualifleB  his  state- 
ment by  the  remark  that  the  carpets  are  cheap  carpets,  and  an  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  that.  And  yet  the  gentleman  who  introdnces  an 
argument  to  show  why  the  specific  rates  of  duties  on  carpets  should  be 
relatively  lowered — which  is  the  practical  purport  of  the  argament — at 
the  same  time  introduces  a  bill  which  largely  increases  the  rates  of  du- 
ties upon  all  wool  substitutes,  such  as  shoddy,  rags,  etc.,  the  duty  now 
on  nearly  all  of  which  is  prohibitory,  but  still  the  schedule  introdaoed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  wool-growers  largely  increases  those  rates 
ofduty. 

On  page  49  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  '<  The  Woolen  Tariff  Defended  and 
Explained  by  the  the  National  Association  of  Wool  ManufttctarefB^  in 
Response  to  a  Circular  of  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  July  18, 1885,"  under  the  head  of  <*  waste''  are  tiiese  words: 

On  wool  waste  and  on  other  anbatitutes  for  wool  there  ia  a  daty  of  K)  cents  per 

Sound,  which  ia  practically  prohibitory.  Snob  anbetitntea  vary  In  prioee  very  mueh, 
epending  upon  their  nature  and  condition.  There  ia  no  atandard  and  no  qnotable 
price  for  theiu.  The  duty  on  them  in  many  caaea  ^moanta  to  several  times  their  fi>r- 
ei|(n  vi^ne.  This  enormoua  duty  on  wool  anbatitntea  ia  very  bnrdenaome,  beosnae  tfiey 
can  be  ao  uaefhlly  employed  to  mix  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  oi  dhemg^  haa^ 
cloth. 

Mr.  Lawbbnob.  Who  is  the  writer  of  thatt 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  is  the  letter  of  the  I^ational  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  to  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  in  response  to  his  circalar  of 
July  18, 1885. 

Mr.  Delano.  That  is  the  letter  that  attempted  to  show  the  necessity 
of  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  has  been  so  characterized,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
most  unfairly.  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  that  lettier, 
and  no  such  thought  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  gentleman  who  was 
interested  or  engaged  in  writing  it. 

Mr.  Delano.  You  will  notice  that  that  was  tiie  inference  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  drew  from  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  deny  here,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  most 
emphatically,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of 
New  England  or  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  break 
down  the  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  d6  not  controvert  that  denial.  What  I  mean  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  this :  That  that  was  the  best  and  ablest  argament 
for  free  wool  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public  ear,  in  my  opin- 
ion.   That  is  simply  my  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  letter  or  argument,  which  was  very  oareftiily  pie- 
pared,  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  stand  behuML 
We  believe  it  to  be  just  and  right. 

Senator  Sherman.  Is  that  a  published  document  ftom  which  you 
quoted  t 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Yea;  that  is  a  published  document. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  in  the  report  on  the  revision  of  tihe  tariff 
'  I  in  1885. 
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Delano.  They  have  pabliahed  inaoy  of  those  docaments  to  the 
)  that  is  made  a  Congressional  document. 
Whitman.  It  is  absolntely  necessary  to  show  the  operation  of  the 
pon  wool,  and  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  Am^can  wool 
cUiturer  labors  in  competition  with  foreign  rivals,  in  order  to  show 
^essity  for  proper  compensating  or  specific  duties  which  will  relieve 
olen  manufiAeturer  from  those  disadvantages.  If  there  were  no 
antageSy  gentlemen,  there  would  be  no  n^d  of  imposing  a  com- 
ing duty. 

le  toaching  upon  that  point  my  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
ony  introduced  by  Judge  Lawrence  on  Saturday  last,  under  the 
f  ^^  Nine  Proofs  of  the  Dissatisfaction  of  Wool-Growers :" 

mediately  following  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1867  and  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
;,  IB83.  the  people  of  Ohio,  of  all  politioal  parties,  expressed  their  dissent  from 
iom  or  the  chan^  in  unmistakable  terms.  Prior  to  the  election  of  1883  the 
atic  State  executive  committee  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they 

1  testimony  was  introduced  by  Judge  Lawrence  on  Saturday  last — 

I  Republican  President,  Tariff  Commission,  and  Congrese,  at  the  bidding  of 
lopoliflts  of  New  England,  wantonly  and  wickedly  reduced  the  duty  on  wool 
enable  the  foreign  producers  to  compete  advantageously  with  native  growers." 

»tor  Aldbioh.  That  statement  waAiot  read  by  Judge  Lawrence. 

Lawbbkos.  No  ;  that  I  put  into  my  remarks  afterwards. 

fttor  AiJ>BiOH.  I  want  to  say  that  my  attention  was  called  to  the 

rat  yon  had  stricken  out  some  answers  to  questions  asked. 

Lawbbnob.  I  struck  out  nothing. 

ator  AiiDBiOH.  It  appears  so  from  some  portions  of  the  proof 

examined. 

Lawbbnob.  I  said  t6.the  stenographer  that  I  wanted  him  to  put 

ry  thing  that  had  been  said  by  the  committee,  and  he  said  to  me 

uld  take  care  of  the  ootnmittee.    At  the  request  of  Senator  Bher- 

after  coiftultatian  with  Mr.  Chairman  Morrill,  I  had  permission 

;  iu  additional  matter  which  I  did  not  speak. 

ator  Shbbman.  I  told  Judge  Lawrence  that  he  must  not  in  his 

on  strike  out  any  of  the  questions  and  answers  made. 

ator  AIjBBIOH.  I  found  one  question  in  the  proof,  which,  as  it 

was  absord,  because  all  that  Judge  Lawrence  had  said  which  led 

the  a^dng  of  the  question  was  left  out,  so  that  apparently  the 

ion  had  nothing  to  stand  upon. 

Lawbbnob.  The  preparation  of  what  occurred  in  the  committee 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

lator  AuiBiOH.  While  I  am  quite  willing  that  all  the  questions  and 

)r8  should  be  struck  out,  I  do  not  want  a  question  of  mine  to 

iv  that  was  based  upon  a  statement  of  yours,  which  statement  had 

stricken  out. 

.Lawbbnob.  I  never  struck  out  anything  that  occurred  iu  the 

Littee  room,  and  would  not  have  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

I  left  to  the  reporter,  with  the  statement  that  I  wanted  him  to  give 

thing  Ihat^oGcnrred  in  the  committee  room,  and  he  said  he  would 

care  of  the  committee.    I  deemed  it  exceedingly  important  that 

dditional  matter  which  I  did  furbish  should  be  printed  and  go  to 

)miDittee,  because  I  thought  it  contained  a  good  many  things  that 

1  be  useful,  not  because  of  anything  I  said,  but  because  of  what 

retocedto* 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  I  certainly  woald  not  have  allowed  a  statement  of 
that  kind  to  go  into  oar  record  without  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  this  committee,  some  of  whom  had  something  t6  do  with 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883.  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  not  be 
entirely  courteous  under  a  general  leave  to  print 

Mr.  Lawhenob.  I  was  not  giving  my  idea  that  the  change  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  monopolists  of  New  England;  I  was  quoting  ftom 
the  Democratic  State  committee,  in  order  to  show  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Ohio. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Tou  gave  it  a  sort  of  quasi  indorsement,  it  strikes 
me. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  No;  I  do  not  indorse  much  that  the  Demooratic 
party  does. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  want  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  referring  to  this. 
I  lind  this  testimony  in  the  records  of  the  Senate  committee,  and  I  feel 
that  I  would  like  here,  in  this  public  way,  to  put  those  I  represent  on 
record.  I  would  not  insist  upon  doing  that  had  not  Mr.  Delano  charged 
that  the  communication  which  was  prepared  by  myself  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  free  wool. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  New  En  gland  are  not  monopolists.  The 
woolen  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  not.  It  has  been  established 
beyond  any  doubt  that  wooleif  manufacturing  can  not  be  carried  on  in 
large  establishments  profitably.  The  very  large  establishmehts  have 
nearly  all  failed  in  the  business,  and  woolen  manufacturing  now  throuf^- 
out  the  United  States  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  establishments. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  do  you  mean  by  small  establishments  1 

Mr.  Whitman.  Establishments  running  all  the  way  from  fomr  to 
twenty  sets  of  machinery,  and  employing  all  the  way  from  50  to  600 
men.  I  assert  here,  first,  that  woolen  manufacturing,  whenever  carried 
on  successfully  and  profitably,  is  carried  op  in  comparatively  small  con- 
cerns. Experience  has  proven  that,  unlike  the  plain  ocftton  indostiy, 
it  is  essential  that  it  be  carried  on  in  that  way.  Of  course  yon  will  find 
a  few  striking  exceptions. 

Another  thing  which  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that  the  wool  manufiMStnr- 
ers  during  the  recent  political  contest  have,  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, stood  by  the  maintenance  of  a  duty  on  wool.  I  said  at  a  pablio 
meeting  in  Boston  that  the  number  of  those  who  advocated  tfee  wool 
could  be  pointed  upon  the  fingers  of  my  hands,  and  probably  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  gentlemen,  that  the  woolen 
manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  free  wool  or  in  favor  of  lower  duties  apon 
wool,  and  I  deem  it1;o  be  unfortunate,  probably  (I  trust)  unintentkm- 
ally,  that  the  representative  of  the  wool-growing  interests  should  intro- 
duce into  his  testimony  a  paragraph  which  is  calculated  to  exdte  nn* 
pleasant  feelings.  We  have  stood  right  by  the  wool-growers  as  honestly 
as  men  could  stand,  because  we  want  this  great  wool  industry  not  to 
be  dependent  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  material,  but  to  be  mainly  de- 
dendent  upon  materials  grown  in  this  country. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  reason  and  common  sense  in  everything,  and 
when  things  go  too  far  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  study  oar 
own  interests.  You  can  strip  men  like  me,  but  we  are  going  to  laud  on 
our  feet  every  time.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  that  I  am 
engaged  in  manufacturing ;  I  am  worth  as  much  in  some  other  kind  of 
business.  I  think  very  likely  if  I  had  gone  into  the  importing  bosiness 
I  would  have  been  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  I  am  now ;  I  certainly 
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1  if  I  had  gone  into  the  cotton  bosiness.  Bat  I  want  to  pat  the 
)n  manufactareni  of  the  coantry,  and  more  especially  of  that  see- 
)f  the  country  which  I  represent,  on  record  in  this  public  way  as 
:  opposed  to  free  wool,  as  being  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
;r  duty  upon  wool,  a  reasonable  and  proper  duty,  such  as  was  de- 
3d  by  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool-Orowers 
[>6,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Revenue  Oommission. 
d  duties  Q>n  carpet  wools,  to  be  sure,,  averaged  last  year  26.97  per 
,  but  it  must  be  definitely  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  averages 
>  show,  of  course^  the  extremes  of  rates  of  duties.  In  1883  the 
fie  duties  on  carpets  were  reduced  as  follows : 
two-ply  ingrains,  from  12  cents  to  8 ;   a  reduction  of  33|  per 

three-ply  ingrains,  from  17  to  12 ;  a  reduction  of  29.4  per  cent. 
[>estry  Brussels,  from  28  to  20 ;  a  reduction  of  28.6  per  cent, 
tapestry  velvet,  from  40  to  25 ;  a  reduction  of  37^  per  cent. 
Jacquard  Brussels,  from  44  to  30 ;  a  reduction  of  31.8  per  cent. 
Wiltons,  from  70  to  45 ;  a  reduction  of  35.7  per  cent 
d,  in  addition,  there  was  stricken  from  the  ad  valorem  6  per  cent., 
1  was  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  one-seventh* 
a  rates  on  unwashed  wools  were  reduced  one-half  Sk  cent  a  pound, 
^n  washed  wools  1  cent  a  pound,  or  16f  per  cent. 
b  reduction  of  the  specific  duty  on  carpets  at  that  time  was  equiv- 
at  least  to  double  the  amount  of  duty  which  was  taken  off  of  the 
that  entered  into  their  manufiActure.    iNow,  gentlemen,  what  pre- 
.d  an  influx  of  foreign  importations  in  consequence  of  that  great 
itiont 

lator  Aldbioh.  And  there  was  also  a  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem 
It  the  same  time.  , 

.  Whitman.  Yes,  I  said  one^seventh.  You  will  natorally  see  that, 
toting  that  specific  rates  were  adjusted  in  1867,  how  did  it  happen. 
the  reduction  of  97^  per  cent  in  the  specific  rates*on  carpets,  ana 
eventh  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  addition,  that  there  was  no  influx 
*eign  goods. 

d  that  leads  me  to  the  consideration 'of  the  question  which  was 
I  by  Senator  Sherman.  When  the  calculations  were  made  in  1866, 
were  all  made  upon  the  highest  rate  of  duty  for  wool,  namely,  6 
a  pound,  with  the  exceptiqp  of  the  rate  on  ingrain  carpets.  The 
in  carpets  were  calculated  at  3  c^nts  a  pound  in  1866,  but  all  the 
rere  upon  the  basis  of  6  cents  a,  pound.  Now,  where  you  make  a 
ing  line  of  value,  and  propose  to  impose  a  specific  duty,  it  is  al- 
necessary,  of  course,  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  higher 
3  of  wools.  Wools  pnor  to  1861,  in  this  country,  were  admitted  free 
ity.  All  wools,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  below  12  cents  a  pound  in 
I  were  admitted  free  of  duty  prior  to  1861.  Now  in  the  law  of  1867 
was  a  dividing  line  of  value,  namely,  12  cents  a  pound,  the  duty 
:  3  cents  a  pound  below  that  point  and  6  cents  a  pound  on  wools 
3 12.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  calculate  the  duty  upon  the 
of  the  highest  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  wools.  But  the  course 
e  wool  markets  of  the  world  ruled  differently  from  what  waa  ex- 
d,  and  instead  of  wools  ruling  at  a  rate  higher  than  12  cents  a 
1,  they  have  ruled,  witiii  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  at  a  value 
r  12  cents  a  pound.  Oonsequently ,  when  this  reduction  in  the  duties 
place,  because  of  the  ruling  of  the  prices  of  wools,  it  did  the  ear- 
i^Wiii&otnrer  no  injury,  because  his  speoiflo  duties  were  based  iqpoD 
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9t  duty  of  6  eents  a  poand  on  wool,  and  the  wool  that  he  was  using  eame 
in  at  a  duty  of  3  eents. 

What  18  the  reason  why  these  carpet  wools  have  niled  so  low  f  I 
think  that  qnestion  is  worthy  of  yoar  consideration.  On  page  50  of 
the  pamphlet  I  have  before  quoted  from,  entitled  "The  Woolen 
Tariif  Defended  and  Explained,''  etc.,  is  the  following,  which  was  writ- 
ten some  years  age : 

Tat>l«  3  refers  ezelosiyely  to  olaesd,  oarpet  wools.  All  of  the  figures  givMi  therein 
are  baaed  upon  actual  trausaotionB.  Dunng  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  g;xeat 
deelinein  English  wools,  oauaed  by  changes  of  fashions  in  women's  dress  eoodSy  and 
these  wools  are  now  used  very  largely  by  English  carpet  manufacturers  because  of 
their  low  price.  Our  carpet  manufacturers  are  excluded  from  using  these  woola,  be- 
eause,  witb  the  heavy  duty  imposed  upon  them,  they  would  cost  too  muc^  If  these 
Eufflish  wools  should  again  be  used  for  dress  goods  their  price  would  be  increaaed, 
ancTthe  Eofflish  carpet  manufacturer  would  be  compelled  to  draw  a  large  proportion 
of  his  supply  of  wool  from  those  countries  and  in  that  class  which  are  now  bronght 
toonrmanet.  Such  a  change  of  fashion  and  demand  would  increase  the  prices  of 
carpet  wools  abroad,  and  very  many  of  them  which  are  at  present  subjeet  to  a  duty 
of  9i  cents  per  pound  would  then,  in  consequence  of  their  increatfod  value,  be  duti- 
able at  5  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  in  the  duty  of  100  per  cent. 

Fotfaing  has  kept  'the  carpet  wools  of  the  world,  snch  as  we  import 
in  this  conntry,  down  in  price,  except  the  low  price  of  English  blood 
wools,  which  enables  the  English  carpet  manufacturer  to  use  them, 
and  therefore  leaves  the  rest  of  the  wools  open  for  ns  to  bny.  That 
is  the  tme  reason  for  the  low  prices  which  have  ruled  for  carpet 
wools. 

Now,  if  this  change  which  is  going  on  in  fashion  to-day — a  i;etiim 
from  soft  fabrics  to'hard  finished  fabrics,  a  retnrn  from  wool  of  merino 
blood  to  that  of  English  blood — which  is  going  on  to-day  (just  to  what 
extent  I  can  hardly  state),  then  those  woods  of  English  blood  will  be- 
come so  valuable  that  they  can  not  be  need  for  carpets,  and  carpet 
wools  will  snrely  then  advance  in  price. 

Markets,  as  we  all  know,  are  constantly  changing. 

Now,  another  thing  that  hasx>Derated  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
•to  keep  the'prioe  of  wool  low  since  1867  has  been  the  low  price  of  cot- 
ton and  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton.  You  can  legislate,  bat 
you  can  not  prevent  the  nse  of  substitutes.  Cotton  is  the  chief  substi- 
tute for  wool.  It  is  mixed  with  wool  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  is 
usedrmore  for  nnderclothing  to-day  than  it  ever  was  used  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Cotton  is  worth  to-day  only  one-third  of  what  it 
was 'in  1867.  Itihas  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  keeping  down  the  price 
of  wools.  While  legislating  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  hair  of  the  oamel, 
or  of  the  hair  that  grows  on  common  goats — such  as  used  to  meander 
all  over  Manhattan  Island  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  where  those 
beautifal  'residences  now  are — and  while  you  try  to  prevent  theiise  of 
;ootton,  yon  most  remember  there  is  more  cotton  used  to  mix  with  Vool 
tbanof  any  and  all  other  substitutes  put  together. 

I 'think  Senator  Sherman  asked  me  another  question  in  relation  to 
•scoured  wool.  The  quantity  of  scoured  carpet  wool  produced  in  the 
world  is,  of  course,  very  limited.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  produce 
•carpet  wools  in  the  country,  nor  even  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
those  used  in  the  country,  and  any  discrimination  which  led  to  the  im- 
portation of  scoured  wools  would  advance  the  value. 

Senator  Bbubman.  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  We  know  that  on- 
'der  the  returns  received  by  the  Treasury  Department  there  are  oem- 
patatively  no  soonied  wools  imported,  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is 
(Whether  yon  did  oiotTeaJly  bringin  what  were  oon^c^^iecl  gOOUDed  wools. 
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kuted  yoa  to  give  as,  if  yoa  ooald,  a  definition  of  scoured  wool ;  what 
mean  by  the  term. 

T.  Whitman.  The  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  means  wools 
:  have  been  scoured  by  the  application  of  hot  water  and  alkalies, 
enator  Sherman.  That  yon  stated, 
[r.  Delano.  That  is  ready  for  manufactaring,  I  suppose  f 
[r.  Whitman.  Usually,  yes.    Of  course  it  all  goes  from  that  state 
'  further  process  of  manuiiEkcture. 

[r.  Delano.  It  is  ready  for  manufacture  when  it  is  scoured, 
enator  Albbioh.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  the  cari>et  men  who 
present  whether  these  carpet  wools  are  manufactured  immediately 
I  carpets,  without  any  additional  process,  without  washing. 
[r.  DoBNAN.  Some  of  the  shorter  wools  of  this  character  preferring 
lamie]  might  be  used  and  are  used  without  washing,  but  there 
lid  be  a  large  element  of  shrinkage  in  the  yam  after  it  was  made. 
[r.  Lawbenoe.  Hqw  would  that  be  f 

[r.  DoBNAN.  It  would  be  of  some  character  fit  to  use  without  filling, 
it  would  be  used  with  other  wools ;  it  could  not  be  used  alone, 
anator  Aldbioh.  Would  most  of  them  require  to  be  washed  f 
[r.  DoBNAN.  If  they  were  used  for  worsted  they  would  all  have  to 
rashed.    A  certain  percentage  is  used  without  washing,  but  there 
large  shrinkage,  and  the  yarn  has  to  be  scoured  subsequently, 
dnator  Aldbich.  The  scouring   process    takes    place    after    the 
mingf 

r.  DoBNAN.  Yes,  sir. 

anator  Aldbioh.  They  have  to  scour  the  yarn  afterwards  f 
r.  Houston.  They  have  to  scour  the  yarn  afterwards.    It  is  gen- 
ly  a  matter  of  convenience  for  them;  whether  theyhave  plenty  of 
er,  etc. 

r.  Whitman.  In  the  case  of  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  if  they  were 
ie  wholly  of  washed  wool,  the  compensating  duty  required  for  I 
1  would  be  6.i7  cents,  while  the  pr^ent  compensating  duty  is  8  cents, 
intent  of  the  proposed  definition  of  washed  wools  is  to  throw  a  large 
3ortion  of  the  washed  wools  into  the  scoured  class,  because  proof  has 
>e  furnished  that  they  were  washed  in  cold  water,  and  washed  on 
sheep's  back.  There  are  the  two  conditions.  That  is,  if  what  is 
3osed  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  law,  it  would  throw  what  is  now 
hed  wool  into  the  scoured  wool  class,  and  it  would  subject  wools 
}  are  now  paying  2^  cents  a  pound  to  a  duty  of  7^  cents  a  pound. 
»ther  words,  it  would  probably  treble  the  duties  on  about  one-half 
Jl  the  carpet  wools  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
atries.  That  would  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  recommendation, 
(Tided  it  could  be  carried  into  eft'ect. 

believe,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  no  further  remarks  to  offer,  and  if 
*e  are  any  questions  I  should  be  happy  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 
Buator  Aldbich.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hiscock, 
» is  now  out  of  the  room,  about  the  difference  between  washed  and 
'ashed  wools  m  your  computation.    I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
^er  that  question,  and  state  how  nearly  these  calculations  would  be 
ect  if  they  were  based  upon  the  average  caurpet  wools  as  imported, 
you  answer  that  question  f 
r.  Whitman.  Yes.  I  think  I  can. 
mator  ^ILldbioh.  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Sherman  wants  to  get  at 

mator  Shebman.  Yes.    . 
130  tab 
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{Senator  Axdbioh.  Whetber  this  cM>mpatatioD  as  giveo  hy  j&a  is 
based  upon  carpet  wools  as  imported,  or  apon  something  dflo. 

Senator  Shebman.  As  the  law  does  not  now  reqaire  C9ip0t  wools 
washed  to  pay  any  higher  rate  of  daty,  as  a  matter  of  ooarse  tbsan  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  what  the  difference  is  |)etw6eii  the 
condition  of  unwashed  wool  and  scoured  wooL  There  is  no  aooored 
wool  imported,  and  therefore  there  is  bat  one  grade  of  this  wool  that 
will  be  absolntely  pare  and  ready  to  go  right  into  the  loom.  JSv^i 
assuming  that  the  present  rates  are  too  high,  and  that  jouraEgaaftoct 
is  correct,  there  oaght  to  be  sopi^  discriminating  and  diffeceat  raites 
according  to  value. 

Mr.  Whitmajt.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  computation,  on  pi^ge  459  of 
the  book  before  quoted  from,  the  Reports  of  the  United  ti^tates  BeiraDue 
Commission  for  1865  and  1866: 

The  dnty  on  the  washed  wools  used  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  ingimin  earnett  is  6oenti 
per  poand,  and  on  the  unwashed  wools  3  oents  per  poand ;  100  pounds  w  the  washed 
wools  wUl  make,  on  an  averagOi  64  pounds  of  miished  oarpets,  and  of  the  anwaahed 
32  pounds. 

That  was  the  theory  at  the  time. 

Senator  Allison.  Let  me  ask  yon  this  right  there:  Was  the  idea 
at  that  time  that  this  valuation  mark  of  12  cents  a  pound  would  distin- 
guish between  washed  and  unwashed  wool  f  Was  that  the  idea  f  Be- 
cause that  inference  seems  to  be  drawn,  from  that  quotation  Just  read, 
that  all  washed  wools  would  come  in  at  the  rate  of  6  coits  a  pound  in 
1867. 

Mr.  Whitman.  At  that  time  it  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  applies  to  certain  wools,  but  not  to  certain  other 
wools.  It  was  the  expectation  that  12  cents  would  distinguish  between 
washed  and  unwashed  wools.  For  instance,  take  Oordova ;  there  the  12 
cents  would  apply  to  unwashed  and  over  12  cents  to  washed  Cordova, 
and  the  same  with  Valparaiso. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  notJbhat  have  been  true  also  of  the  Bossian 
Donskoi  wools f 

Mr.  Houston.  Tes ;  at  that  time.  I  mention  this  because  there  are 
three  leading  carpet  wools ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  other  carjiet 
wools.  East  India  wools,  if  the  standard  is  set  up  here,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  scoured  duty,  and  they  are  really  of  so  little  value  that 
they  can  be  bought  at  12  cents  and  imported,  though  they  are  reallv 
washed,  yet  under  that  provision  they  would  be  technically  unwashed. 
Some  of  those  wools  would  lose  immensely  in  fiber  by  being  washed, 
but  would  not  lose  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  dirt,  grease,  and  foreign 
matter.  The  12  cents  limit  had  reference  to  washed  and  unwashed 
wools  of  certain  grades,  and  in  other  cases  it  referred  to  the  real  genuine 
value  of  wools,  some  of  which  waste  actually  more  fiber  (in  the  process 
of  getting  into  finished  cloth,  though  they  are  washed  and  would  be 
technically  scoured),  and  produce  less  waste  as  finished  cloth  than  cloth 
wools. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Page  459  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Ck)mmi88ion 
report  says : 

The  daty  on  Cordova  and  other  saitable  w6o1b  is  6  oenta  per  poood. 

And  the  calculation  there  is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  Oordova  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  suppose  the  market  prices  at  that  time  were  so 
much  higher  that  12  cents  was  the  line  between  the  coarser  and  finer 
grades  of  wool  of  that  kind  of  wooU 
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Whitmak.  The  greats  part  of  the  washed  wools  at  that  time 
probably  valued  at  about  12  cents  a  poand,  and  the  decline  that 
iken  pliice  aioce  then  is  largely  owing,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to 
nglish  wool. 

.  Caw^bnojbi.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  amount  of  the  cheaper 
^8  of  ingrain  carpets  that  are  made  with  but  a  very  small  amount 
re  wool,  the  residue  being  yarn  composed  of  shoddy  and  cow  and 
lairt 

.  WUVSMAX.  There  is;  but  the  inference  which  would  be  drawn 
that  might  be  incorrect  unless  it  is  understood.  Inasmuch  as  oar- 
3f  that  kind  are  made  wholly  of  wool,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
rotection  of  the  Amerioan  manufacturer  that  the  specific  duty  be 
1  upon  their  being  made  wholly  of  wooL  I  think  that  is  so  dear 
it  does  not  need  any  further  explanation, 
lator  MoBBiLL.  J^Siy  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Whitman,  what  duties  a  ma- 
*  of  these  wools  that  have  been  presented  here  aotaally  pa^  t 
.  Whitman.  Two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  the  msvority  of 


lator  MoBHUX.  Would  the  tariff,  as  now  fixed  on  carpets,  enable 

0  continue  your  business ;  that  is,  if  the  duties  on  these  woods  which 
been  presented  were  to  be  doubled  t 

,  WwTHAV.  It  WQQid ;  with  the  exoeption  of  two-ply  and  three- 
igrain  carpets,  so  for  as  the  washed  wools  are  concerned,  and  pro- 

1  the  ad  valorem  doty  upon  carpets  were  made  in  proportion  with 
d  valorem  duty  on  other  things,  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
r  as  foreign  competition  is  concerned. 

aator  SHSBSfAH.  I  would  like  to  put  a  question  to  you,  and  would 

to  have  both  sides  of  this  controversy  answer  it:  Supposing  we 

d  increase  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  carpets  of  low  grade  to  35  i)er 

,  as  it  was  befi»e  undar  the  law  of  1867,  and  apply  the  classification 

to  the  different  classes  of  wool ;  would  not  that  leave  you  about  in 

quo  t    Would  not  that  b^  the  case  if  we  were  to  increase  the  ad  va- 

I  duty  5  per  cenL  (it  was  formerly  35)  and  grant  wliat  is  requested 

is  schedule  f 

.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  it  would  not 

nator  Shebman.  Taking  the  classification  rule  alone. 

nator  AliLisoN.  Without  definitions ;  without  defining  either. 

,  Whitman.  You  mean  just  doubling  the  duty  on  woolt 

tiator  Al/DBiCB.  ¥oa  say  that  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  it  t 

Qator  Shbbman.  It  would  only  double  the  duty  on  certain  washed 

'.  Whitman.  You  mean  making  a  duty  on  washed  wool  and  another 

iwatibed  wool  f 

iiator  Shbbman.  Certainly. 

'.  Whitman.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  making  the  carpets,  of 

»e. 

nator  Shebman.  Would  not  that  5  per  cent  more  than  compen- 

\  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  but  as  a  teohnioal  question 
at  kind,  I  would  father  some  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  would 
'er. 

\  DoBSON.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.    There  is  no  ad  valorem  rate  of 

that  would  compensate  for  that,  for  this  reason :  This  schedule 

make  at  so  much  a  pound  washed,  and  so  much  unwashed,  will  be 

rned  by  the  present  prices,  so  that  washed  wools  will  come  in,  and 
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they  cost  over  12  cents  a  pound ;  the  difference  in  duty  would  be  10 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Shbbman.  Suppose  they  only  cost  5  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  On  ingrain  carpet  it  is  just  three  times  2^,  whidh  is  7^ 
cents  a;  pound ;  just  in  the  pro  rata  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  stated,  so 
would  the  pro  rata  cost  of  carpets  be. 

Senator  Shbbman.  He  has  that  all  in  his  statement. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Nearly  4  pounds  to  1. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  If  you  increase  the  cost  of  the  wool  in  that  ratio  yoa  in* 
crease  it  four  times  2h  and  that  is  10  cents  a  pound. 
'  Senator  Allison.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  do  not  quite  com- 
prehend yet.  Of  course  I  am  not  familiar  with  these  technicalities. 
But  Mr.  Whitman  provides  for  unwashed  wool  and  makes  his  Btate- 
ment  upon  that  basis,  say,  as  applied  to  these  ingrain  carpets.  But 
these  are  washed  wools  that  pay  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  Scoured. 

Senator  Allison.  There  are  none  imported.  What  I  wanted  to  say 
is  this :  Is  the  present  scale  of  specific  or  compensating  duties  for  wool 
a  scale  based  upon  washed,  or  is  it  based  upon  unwashed  wool  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  present  scale  is  based  on  unwashed  wooL 

Senator  Allison.  What  specific  duties  would  you  want  to  compen- 
sate for  the  duty  on  washed  wool,  as  we  propose,  supposing  that  that 
would  cost  5  cents t  That  question  may  nave  been  answered  while  I 
was  absent  from  the  room. 

Senator  Hisooob:.  Ko  ;,  that  is  the  question  I  asked  Mr.  Whitman. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  is  a  sample  of  washed  wool,  and  the  relative  dUEer- 
ence  between  this  and  unwashed  wool  would  not  be  more  than  10  or  15 
per  cent. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  washed  wool  would  only 
weigh  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  unwashed! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Of  this  grade,  grade  for  grade. 

Senator  Allison.  Take  all  these  grades. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  go  through  with  them,  then. 

Senator  Allison.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  through  all  of  them ;  I 
want  an  average. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  is  a  washed  Donskoi  wool ;  that  will  shrink  35 
per  cent. ;  this  sample  of  unwashed  will  shrink  46,  48,  and  as  high  as 
52  per  cent.  That  is  the  differenoe  between  unwashed  and  washed  Don- 
skoi wool.    Here  is  East  India  wool: 

Senator  Allison.  For  my  own  purposes  I  do  not  care  to  have  you 
go  into  that  detail.  What  I  want  you  to  say  is :  There  is  a  specific  duty 
here,  a  compensating  duty,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whitman,  of  2^  cents,  which 
amounts  to  9.75  to  manufacture  a  two-ply  ingrain  carpet.  Now,  Mr. 
Whitman  h  is  not  made  his  calculation  based  upon  the  amount  of  washed 
wool  required  for  an  ingrain  carpet  weighing  20  ounces.  Now,  what 
compensating  duty  is  necessary  on  that  kind  of  wool  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  For  the  wools  that  we  have  before  us  they  would  make 
a  diiference  in  the  compensating  duty  of  about  15  to  18  per  cent,  only 
between  the  washed  and  the  unwashed ;  that  would  be  the  relative  dif- 
ference, for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool  that  we  have 
to  compute.  ^ 

Senator  Sherman.  Can  you  explain  how  it  comes  that  on  clothing 
wool  it  IS  more  than  half  f 

Mr.  Poison,  I  think  you  are  wron^,  Mr.  Seqator,    T|ie  Ohio  washed 
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Is  are  put  at  a  price  and  the  unwashed  at  one-third  off;  that  is  the 

^ral  term. 

mator  Shei^man.  Unwashed  to  pay  one  duty  and  washed  to  pay 

e  as  much  nnder  the  existing  law  f 

r.  Dobson;  No. 

ioator  Sherman.  I  am  talking  about  clothing  wools. 

r.  Dobson.  Clothing  wool  is  heavier  and  shrinks  more  and  has 

3  yolk,  and  that  is  the  reason  there  is  a  discrimination  between  the 

)nator  Allison.  I  want  to  repeat  the  first  statement.  To  manu- 
iire  20  ounces  3.9  pounds  of  wool  are  required.  The  duty  on  3.9 
ids  of  wool  at  2i  cents  would  make  9.75  cents*  This  is  the  basis  of 
compensating  duty,  l^ow,  suppose  this  problem  was  for  the  duty 
30  many  pounds  of  washed  wool  at  5  cents  a  pound ;  how  many 
ads  of  washed  wool  are  necessary  to  make  a  two-ply  ingrain  car- 
f 

r.  Dobson.  It  would  take,  as  I  stated  before,  15  to  18  per  cent,  loss 
ashed  wool  to  make  a  two-ply  ingrain  carpet  than  it  would  of  the 
bed. 

^nator  Aldbigh.  If  it  takes  4  pounds  of  unwashed 

r.  Dobson.  Then  it  would  take  18  per  cent,  off  of  it. 

^nator  Aldbigh.  That  is,  .72. 

r.  Dobson.  That  would  be  3^  pounds. 

^uator  Aldbigh.  In  round^numbersf 

r.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir. 

^nator  Aldbigh.  At  5  cents  a  pound  that  would  be  16^  cents. 

^nator  Mobbill.  Is  it  based  upon  the  unwashed  wool  f 

r.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir. 

^uator  Aldbigh.  fie  states,  as  I  understand  him  now,  that  if  it 

based  upon  washed  wools  it  would  require  from  15  to  18  per  cent. 

e. 

mator  Mobbill.  I  understand. 

r.  Dobson.  The  shrinkage  will  be  15  to  18  per  cent,  more  in  the 

bed  than  in  the  unwashed ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

^nator  Allison.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  pound  of  unwashed  carpet 

1  will  only  wiigh  15  per  cent,  more  than  a  pound  of  washed  carpet 

r.  Dobson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  wools  that  are  exhibited  here. 

^nator  Allison.  We  are  asked  to  make  a  duty  double  the  duty  on 

hed  wools.    You  say  the  shrinkage  is  only  18  per  cent.    Does  that 

ly  to  the  great  body  of  the  carpet  wools  that  come  into  this  countty, 

oes  it  apply  to  picked-up  specimens  of  wool  you  have  heref 

[r.  Dobson.  It  would  apply  to  about  35  per  cent. 

enator  Allison.  What  would  be  the  balance? 

ir.  Dobson.  The  other  would  apply  to  such  as  these  Donskoi 

Is. 

snator  Allison.  What  is  the  shrinkage  theret 

r.  Dobson.  Those  will  shrink  about  16  per  cent.    There  is  about  16 

cent,  of  animal  matter  in  the  wool,  and  it  will  shrink  about  that 

h  to  be  scoured. 

duator  HiSGOGK.  The  point  Mr.  Allison  is  after  is  the  point  I  sug- 

;ed  early,  and  I  feel  very  much  interested  to  know  what  it  is. 

3nator  Allison.  T|at  Donskoi  is  washed  t 

r.  Dobson,  Yes,  sir. 

duator  Allison.  And  unwashed  Donskoi  wooL 
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Senator  Aldbich.  That  ia  the  dUTereuce  between  washed  and  un- 
washed. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  shrinkage  f 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  shrinkage  from  nnwashed  to  washed  Donakoi  wool 
will  be  aboat  33  per  cent.,  about  one-thiM. 

Senator  Sherman.  How  mnch  wonld  that  shrinkage  be  to  make  it 
ready  for  the  loom  f 

Mr.  DoBSON,  To  sconr  it  by  mechanical  processes,  I  shoald  judge  it 
wonld  shrink  abont  16  per  cent.  Then,  after  it  is  shrunk,  in  patting  it 
throogh  the  bnrring  machine  and  picker  it  wonld  shrink  probably  4  per 
cent,  more;  that  includes  the  bnrrs  and  vegetable  matter  that  might 
be  in. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Then  from  that  process  to  the  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Then  there  is  the  spinning  of  the  yams,  ^pn  know. 
When  you  have  it  in  the  condition  of  which  I  speak  (20  per  eent. 
shrinkage)  it  will  yield  yon  abont  M  per  cent,  of  yarn ;  then  yon  have 
the  noils  afterwards.    That  will  give  you  abont  92  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Let  me  say  something,  in  order  that  yon  may  nnder- 
atand,  Mr.  Ohairman.  Bear  in  mind,  in  considering  this  matter  of  du- 
ties on  the  dividing  line,  that  nnwashed  wools  are  Just  as  liable  within 
a  year  to  go  above  that  line  as  they  are  to  go  below. 

Mr.  DonsoN.  That  wool  is  worth  abont  5  pence  3  fSftrthings. 

Senator  Allison.  I  suggest  that  another  element  comes  in  on  that 
dividing  line.  Now,  Mr.  Dobson,  yon  state  to  ns— «nd  I  wonld  be  giad 
to  have  Mr.  Lawrence's  attention  to  that— what  the  average  shrinki^ 
is  on  carpet  wools  between  washed  and  nnwashed.     ^ 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Unwashed  and  washed  on  the  average  t 

Senator  Hisoook.  On  the  whole  line;  that  is  to  say,  on  that  68,000,- 
000- 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  could  not  tell  yon  tiiat,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  wonld  yon  say  on  the  average  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  On  the  average  of  Donskoi  wools? 

Senator  Hisgook.  Do  not  limit  it  to  one  wooL 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  HiscooK.  He  does  not  rsk  yon  abont  how  mnoh  more  it  will 
shrink,  he  asks  how  much  it  will  shrink  just  simply  by  washing, 

Mr.  DoBBON.  It  will  shrink  in  washing  and  preparing  it  ftir  me  bunt- 
ket  about  35  to  36  per  cent. 

Senator  Allison.  To  take  it  on  the  average! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  comes  fh>m  the  sheep,  in  an  nnwashed 
condition.    They  never  attempt  to  get  the  yolk  out  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Will  it  shrink  as  mnch  as  that  if  washed  on  the 
sheep's  backf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  here  [referring  to  samples]  yon  have  two 
classes  of  wools  that  were  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  The  fiftctof  its 
being  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  does  not  materially  affect  its  vahie, 
for  this  reason  :  Yon  can  make  it  white  on  the  sheep's  back,  and  they 
want  it  white,  so  that  it  will  appear  well  in  the  piles.  Yon  can  leave 
all  the  yolk  in  the  wool,  and  the  yolk  is  the  waste  in  the  wool.  If  yon 
simply  use  water  on  the  sheep's  back  it  is  just  hke  washing  yonr  fboe, 
it  does  not  clean  the  wool;  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  Ohio 
washed  wool  shrinks  more  than  Australian  unwashed. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Such  wool  as  that  specimen  wonld  not  shrink  any- 
thing like  as  much  as  merino  wool  would  shrink  l^  washing  on  the 
back,  wonld  it  t 
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[r.  DoBSON.  Yoa  oooldn't  wash  merioo  wool  on  the  sheep's  back, 
[r.  Lawrence.  We  do  in  Ohio. 

[r.  DoBSON.  You  coald  not  get  the  yolk  oot:  that  wonld  be  retained, 
I  yoa  simply  wash  the  dirt  saperficially.  Tne  mere  fact  of  washing 
s  not  decrease  its  strength  appreciably. 

Ir.  Whitman.  I  think  year  queertioiif  Mr.  ^nator,  ought  to  be  an- 
^red  as  well  as  we  can  do  it.  It  was  laid  down  in  1866  that  100 
inds  of  washed  wool  would  yield  64  pounds  or  more,  and  that  100 
inds  of  unwashed  wool  would  yield  32  pounds.  That  principle  was 
I  down  by  the  commission  in  1806,  and  that  holds  good  to-day. 
Senator  Mobbill.  It  will  yield  more  than  wool  will  when  put  into 
:hing  f 

Ir.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  These  wools  do  not  shrink  so  much  as  fine 
thing  wools.  Upon  that  basis  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  take  3^ 
inds  of  unwasheil  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  carpet.  In  order 
.t  yot^may  understand  it,  of  course  that  did  not  apply  to  this  miser- 
e  stufi",  specimens  of  the  great  bulk  of  whicU  are  on  tiie  .table  before 
1.  That  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time.  When  they  spoke  of 
shed  wool  tliey  meant  good  washed  wool.  If  you  see  fit  to  establish 
)  uniform  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  and  a  uniform  duty  upon  washed 
3l,  all  the  changed  conditions  of  the  trade  would  have  to  be  con- 
ered  and  a  careful  calculation  wonld  have  to  be  gone  into  in  order  to 
ermine  what  was  equivalent  to  this  calculation.    The  principle  is 

same.    You  can  not  change  that 

leoator  AlLibon.  In  1883  we  reduced  the  duly  on  carpet  wools,  you 
',  a  certain  amount,  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  you  say  that  at  the  same 
le  we  reduced  the  duty  on  carpets  more  than  double  relatively.  Pid 
1  mean  to  say  that  t 

lir.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  double,  independent  of  the  re- 
3tion  in  the  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Allison.  Very  welL  Now,  the  carpet  manufacturers  stood 
kt  reduction  very  well. 

lir.  WHfTMAN.  I  think  you  were  out  of  the  room  when  I  explained 
it. 

Senator  Allison.  Very  well ;  do  not  repeat  it. 
Senator  Shebman.  If  carpets  were  exposed  to  the  rain  wonld  they 
ink  more  in  the  manufactured  state  than  clothing  would  be  expected 
shrink  t    In  other  words,  you  do  not  expect  carpets  to  be  exposed  to 
n  or  to  shrinkage  f 

ifr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  but  the  word  *<  shrink '^  is  subject  to  so  many 
Terent  interpretations. 
Senator  Shebman.  I  mean  to  contract. 
Senator  Allison.  In  weight! 
Senator  Shebman.  No  ;  not  in  weight,  but  in  size. .  For  instance, 

say  that  clothing  shrinks. 

tfr.  Whitman.  The  process  of  scouring  and  felting  shrinks  the 
th. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  need  not  apply  that  to  carpets, 
yir.  Whitman.  Garpet  wools  have  not  that  nature.    They  have  little 
no  felting  property.    They  maintain  th^  position  in  which  they  are^ 
«ed  because  they  are  strong,  coarse,  hard  wools,  and  have  no  felting 
)perty. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  thought  it  might  be  because  they  did  not  shrink, 
It  carpets  were  not  made  to  be  exposed  to  the  rain. 
Ifr.  Whitman.  I  would  like  to  impress  once  more  upon  your  minds 
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the  fkct  that  this  dividing  line  of  valae  is  an  important  feature,  beeanse 
in  the  markets  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years^  with  the  exo^ticni 
of  1879  and  1880,  these  wools  were  exceptionally  low,  and  there  is  no 
guaranty  bat  what  they  will  be  above  that  dividing  line  within  a 
year. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  yon  do  not  want  to  abol- 
ish thatf 

Mr,  Whitman.  I  do  not  ask  that.  I  only  ask  yon  to  take  into  ocmi- 
sideration  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  change  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  it  might  be  that  they  might  go  above  the  dividing  Una, 
whereas  now  they  are  below. 

Senator  Sherman.  The  average  unit  of  valne  is  now  less  than  10 
cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Jnst  abont  10  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Say  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  average,  woold 
carry  them  above  the  line.  There  has  been  in  oar  own  masrkecs  on 
clothing  wools  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  at  least  since  last  Jaly. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Senator  Allison.  Jast  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  are  here  for  examination.  We  do  not  ^ish  to  make 
any  statements  to  you  that  are  not  properly  verified.  We  do  not  want 
to  state  what  Mr.  Jones  says  to  Mr.  Smith  or  anybody  else.  We  want 
to  present  the  facts  right  here  before  yda, 

Mr.  Lawbenob.  Mr.  Delano  woald  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  have  been  pressed  by  some  of  oar  wool-growers  asso- 
ciated with  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  after  lunch. 

Senator  Shebman.  It  is  not  quite  lunch  time  yet. 

Senator  Allison.  We  shall  have  to  go  into  the  ^nate  Chamber  veiy 
soon,  so  that  whatever  is  to  be  said  ought  to  be  said  now. 

Mr.  Delano.  How  much  time  am  I  to  be  allowed  t 

Senator  Allison.  We  will  not  limit  you. 

Mr.  Habpsteb.  Suppose  you  proceed. 

Senator  Allison.  You  know  the  points  in  controveo^.  Mir.  Ddano. 
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tr.  Delano.  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen^  I  do  not  intend  to  op- 
>ss  yon,  if  I  may  nse  the  expreBsion,  in  the  disoassion  of  these  de- 
ls and  with  reference  to  this  raw  material.  £  am  reminded,  since 
re  has  been  so  mnch  said  on  this  subject,  of  what  Lord  Bacon  said 
>at  riches :  that  they  are  a  baggage  to  virtae  and  impede  its  march ; 
1  I  have  really  felt  that  the  idea  was  applicable  to  the  discussion  of 
)  details  that  we  have  been  encountering  in  this  controversy. 
!  want  you,  in  thefirst  place,  to  understand  exactly  on  what  ground  I 
)h  to  place  myself,  from  what  point  I  desire  to  speak.  It  is  not  to  have 
Y  controversy  with  the  manufacturers  of  wool  of  any  sort  in  reference 
:heir  interests.  It  is  not  to  curtail,  limit,  diminish,  or  in  any  manner 
barrass  their  duties  or  their  industries.  J  want  to  have  it  distinctly 
ilerstood  by  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  come  here  to  claim  what  is 
ht  for  the  wool-growers.  That  is  the  basis  of  this  whole  controversy 
any  rate,  if  it  is  worth  talking  about.  The  question  is.  Are  the  wool- 
>wers  entitled  to  any  protection,  and  the  next  question  is,  Have  they 
present  such  protection  as  will  preserve  their  industry,  and  if  they 
v&  not,  what  addition  do  they  want,  and  will  you  give  it  to  them,  in 
Mlience  to  what  I  think  are  the  demands  and  the  b^t  interests  of  the 
lotry  and  the  rights  of  wool-growers,  as  indorsed  by  public  senti- 
n  t !  That  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention,  with- 
t.  much  being  said  in  reference  to  these  details.  But  1  will  try  to 
3sent  my  views  on  this  subject  with  all  possible  brevity,  for  I  know 
it  the  demands  of  the  hour  require  it. 

[  commence,  theretbre,  with  inviting  your  attention  to  this  proposi- 
n :  The  wool  industry  of  this  nation  deserves  such  protection  as  will 
itore  its  prosperity  to  a  remunerative  condition,  and  I  am  perfectly 
^y  to  invite  running  criticism  or  any  other  criticism  upon  that  prop- 
tion  or  the  deductions  that  I  shall  make. 

Juder  existing  rates  and  Treasury  rulings  it  can  not  long  survive  as 
iseful  agricultural  pursuit  The  last  four  years  have  reduced  the 
mber  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  more  than  one-fifth  (or  say 
000,000),  and  the  annual  clip  has  dimininhed  one-ftfth  (or  in  amount 
,000,000  of  pounds),  and  according  to  the  best  estimates  the  number 
persons  engaged  in  producing  wool  has  been  reduced  from  1,000,000 
about  700,000,  nearly  one-third. 

[  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  larger  view  of  this  industry  than 
has  always  and  at  all  times  received ;  an  industry  that  permeates 
d  entire  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  that  oon- 
cts  itself  with  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  that  is  concerned  ii^ith  the 
iiity  of  the  lands  in  the  central  States,  and  the  occupation  in  a  fruit- 
I  and  fertile  way  of  the  immense  millions  of  the  domain  in  the  West 
at  are  adapted  to  nothing  else  but  grazing.  I  say  further :  Clothing 
next  in  importance  in  our  civilization  to  food,  and  the  unmann&ct- 
ed  products  out  of  which  it  is  made  is  as  necessary  as  the  goods 
^bnnfactured  from  It  can  be. 

And  I  presume  this  proposition  will  not  be  denied.  Let  us  think. 
A  nation  capable  of  supplying  the  food  or  clothing  of  its  peopl6| 
lich  fails  to  do  so,  is  badly  governed,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  wisdom 
id  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  this  seems  too  strong  a 
itemeot,  consider  what  would  be  our  condition  if  a  great  civil  or  for- 
^n  war  should  occur  and  find  us  destitute  of  the  material  necessacy 
r  all  oar  clothing,  or  of  the  means  to  manufacture  it% 
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And  I  allude  to  these  things  because  I  do  not  think  they  have  hith- 
erto had  sufficient  weight. 

Senator  Allison.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room 
who  does  not  agree  with  you  in  everything  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Delano.  Then  I  will  pass  that  by.  I  wish  all  in  tMs  preseooe 
were  folly  int<c»mied  in  regard  to  oar  capacity  to  produce  all  the  wo^ 
we  need.  We  have  many  hundred  miles  square  of  i^d  domain  in  the 
Territories  and  States  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  carpet  wools. 
These  lands  can  only  be  profitably  used  for  pasture,  except  in  small qaan- 
tities,  where  irrigation  is  practicable. 

Now  I  come  to  a  proposition  which  I  know  is  not  so  thoroughly  ad- 
mitted, and  if  you  will  give  wool-growers  such  protection  as  cat-pet 
manufacturers  have,  our  people  will  give  you  all  the  wool  needed,  with 
fldw  and  unimportant  exceptions.  Thus  you  can  utilize  what  is  now 
comparatively  an  unproductive  desert.  I  can  not  consent  to  hear  in 
silence  the  assertion  that  carpet  wools  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  i  know  the  reason  why  they  are  not.  It  ie  because  our  eco- 
nomic legislal)ion,  while  protecting  the  maniffacturers,  has  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  producers  of  wool;  foreign  nations  have  profited  by  this  in- 
justice. 

And  I  wish  to  assert  in  this  connection  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
loss  in  the  65,000,000  pounds  of  wool  which  in  amount  is  less  than  was 
tbrmerly  produced  is  in  the  carpet  wools.  I  am  authorized  to  state, 
from  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Dobson  and  myself,  that  the  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  has  d^troyed  the  production  of 
carpet  wools  that  we  were  producing.  I  shall  refer  to  his  admission  to 
me,  upon  which  to  justify  myself  in  saying  that  the  duties  upon  carpets 
up  to  the  present  time  have  been  substantially  prohibitory.  Why,  sir, 
I  know  very  well,  and  so  does  every  other  gentleman  that  has  looked 
into  this  subject,  that  the  territories  whose  sheep  are  almost  native  and 
to  the  manor  bom  there  ate  improved  by  the  introduction  of  Bngllsh 
blood,  the  black-nosed  sheep  from  Scotland,  and  are  capable  of  prodnc^ 
lug  a  better  wool  than  is  used  by  the  carpet  men  at  the  present  time : 
and  i  can  not  cooflent  to  see  it  asserted,  as  a  means  of  continuing  this 
oppression  upon  this  industry,  that  this  wool  can  not  be  produ^d  at 
home.  It  can  be  produced  at  home,  and  it  is  time  that  this  naked  as- 
senion,  without  authority  (that  it  can  not  be  produced  at  home),  should 
be  established.  At  least  give  us  the  opportunity  of  showing  whether 
it  can  be  produced  or  not. 

My  second  proposition  is  this :  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  decided  that  this  industry  should  be  protected. 

I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  it,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  no  issfie  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  presented,  ever  more  distinctly  put,  more  thor- 
oughly argued  or  more  plainly  answered,  than  that  this  indus^  needed 
protection;  and  it  needed  protection  because  the  fiftcts  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted  in  reference  to  its  depreciation  were  well  known  not 
only  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  but  to  the  agriculturists  who  are 
to  be  aiftoted  by  the  present  wool-growers  going  into  other  agricultural 
pursuits,  if  they  are  driven  to  them,  because  driven  from  the  field  of 
producing  wool.  There  is  more  in  this  question,  gentlemen,  than  is 
dreamed  of  in  everybody's  philosophy.  It  permeates  more  interests 
of  the  country,  involves  more  consideration  of  utility  and  of  proepe^ 
ity,  and  1  say  here  to  you  if  this  agricultural  interest  in  the  piedno- 
tion  of  wool  is  not  sustained  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  purene 
hereafter,  your  whole  protective  system  will  go.  You  can  not  expect 
that  that  class  of  people  who  are  engslged  in  this  industry,  and  who 
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liave  sastained  the  protective  principle  at  the  last  election,  and  who  are 
ooking  forward  now  to  such  amendments  or  legislation  as  will  enable 
}bein  to  live,  and  not  to  ^o  down,  as  they  have  been  going  down  for 
bar  years— yon  can  not  expect  that  they  will  feel  otherwise  than  dis- 
lalisied  io  case  nothing  is  done  for  their  relief.  I  stand  not  here  now 
odeDonnce  rights  or  to  object  to  the  necessary  dnties  of  mannfactarers. 
t  is  for  this  one  interest  I  speak,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  fabric  of 
>rotectioD  involved  in  this  wool  basiness  r^ts.  Settle  that  with  thMi, 
^nd  then  do  justice  to  the  other  interests,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  bat 
iislice  to  either  side. 

My  second  proposition  is  this : '  '  / 

Never  was  a  verdict  more  clearly  or  emphatically  pronounced.  On 
DC  aide  during  the  trial  it  was  maintained  that  wool  should  be  on  the 
ree  list;  on  the  other,  full  and  adequate  protection  was  demanded, 
he  issue  was  distinctly  stated,  the  case  fuUy  argued^  and  the  verdlet 
nposes  apon  Congress  the  duty  of  giving  si\ch  protection.  In  doing 
ii»  GongresB  simply  obeys  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  in  refusing  to  do 
>,  there  will  be  aftbrded'cause  for  oompli^int  and  reason  for  dlssatis^ 
letiom 

Assuming  as  correct  the  conclusion  thus  reached,  I  make  the  follo^w- 
g  pit>po6ition :  That  the  duties  needed  on  wool  must  firet  be  determined, 
k1  this  must  be  done  without  referepce  to  other  considerations; 
Wool  must  have  full  and  adequate  protection,  and  the  duties  on  man- 
*actores  of  wool  must  also  be  made  sufficient.  There  is  to  be,  if  the 
)ice  of  the  people  is  obeyed,  no  longer  any  neglect  or  delay  in  regnrd 
duties  on  woo),  nor  any  evasions  of  such  duties  as  are  required 
ider  pretense  of  giving  them,  when  they  are  not  given.  These  duties 
nstitute  the  first  step  in  the  line  of  legislation,  and  they  should  not 
I  refused  in  order  to  increase  or  advance  protection  on  goods  or  for 
y  similar  reason.  The  demand  of  manufacturers  can  not  exclude  the 
f ht  ot  producers  to  such  protection  as  is  required  to  restore  and  pre- 
rve  the  wool-growing  industry. 

[  am  not  here  to  deny  needed  protection  to  manufacturers ;  I  desire 
see  them  have  all  tbat  is  required.  But  I  can  not,  in  silence,  allow 
)m  to  dictate  the  dnties  on  woo),  or  to  defeat  such  duties  by  proviso 
IS  that  will  evade  the  real  intention  of  legislative  enaetments. 
^ho  can  judge  best  what  producers  need  f  When  I  say  the  wool 
lustry  will  perish  under  existing  laws,  look  at  the  results  to  the  bnsi^ 
$s  during  the  last  four  years  for  proof.  One-third  of  tbe  flocks  have 
appeared.  One  fifth  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  have  left  us, 
i  one-tillth  of  the  annual  product  has  disappeared. 
D  ail  these  items  there  should  have  been  an  increase  oorrespouding 
the  growth  of  the  country. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  my  propositions,  and  I  think  they  can 
be  fsoecessfiilly  challenged,  we  have , arrived  where  it  is  proper  to 
*^  What  is  required  to  fiiUy  and  adequately  protect  the  wool  in* 
itry  f "    This  is  the  question. 

lere  I  shall  discard  much  of  the  material  that  is  before  you,  and  bring 
I,  if  1  oan,  out  of  the  masse  and  mist  and  confusion  which,  in  my 
gmeut,  irrelevant  matter  and  erroneous  statements  and  ivmateffat 
L  inacoarate  assumptions  are  calculated  to  produce* 
lemember,  the  wool  industry  is  w<Hthy  of  protec€ion«  The  pecqple 
e  demanded  its  full  protection.  But  under  existing  laws  it  ^  per- 
u^,  having  diminished  in  all  its  branches  in  four  years  to  the  extent 
rom  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  its  former  magnitude.  Wlia%  tben^ 
lit  to  be  done  t 
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I  have  to  say  emphatically  that  without  the  amendments  contained 
in  the  printed  paper  presented  to  us  by  the  committee,  or  something 
fully  the  equivalent  thereof ,  no  relief  is  offered  by  tJie  pending  legislation, 
l^one  whatever  that  will  avail  to  check  the  past  and  current  disasters 
to  wool  growing.  It  is  seriously  doubted  by  the  best-informed  judges 
whether  these  amendments  are  sufficient.  It  is  idle  to  offer  less,  if  yoa 
desire  and  intend  to  restore  and  preserve  the  industry.  I  have  con- 
sidered each  word  in  the  last  sentence.  I  am  sustained  in  what  I  say 
by  every  intelligent  grower.    Time  will  vindicate  this- utterance. 

If  this  proposition  is  adopted  and  its  fruits  are  what  we  desire  I  shall 
rejoice  in  a  step  that  will  tend  to  perpetuate  our  protective  systep. 

I  will  not,  gentlemen,  here  proceed  further  with  this  line  of  argument. 
I  do  not  wish  to  excite  your  impatience,  and  I  have  gone  far  enough 
to  show  you  on  what  rock  I  stand  and  what  deductions  I  make  from 
the  basis  which  I  think  I  have  established,  and  from  that  point  I  may 
say  a  few  words  more. 

And  now  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  the  various  carpets  that  are  manufactured  and  provided  for  in  oar 
tariff  legislation.  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  that  subject; 
and,  from  consultation  with  those  who  I  believe  are  thoroughly  informed 
and  perfectly  reliable,  I  wish  to  say  this,  because  I  find  it  necessary  to 
controvert  some  of  the  propositions  that  are  made  on  this  subject  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  Not  doubting  his  word,  I 
shall  propose  to  him  what  I  think  will  be  a  fair  arbitration  of  our  dif* 
fereuces.  Take  the  class  of  velvet  carpets  and  those  that  belong  to  that 
class.  I  mean  the  Aubussou  and  Axmiusters.  I  do  not  care  to  state 
of  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  information  obtained  from  intelli$;ent 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  business. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  not  think,  as  long  as  you  controvert  stote* 
ments  of  gentlemen  who  are  here,  that  you  ought  to  give  your  authority  f 

Mr.  Delano.  I  do  not  contradict  them.  I  say  that  they  are  in  error 
in  their  figures,  and  I  propose  a  commission  to  examine  this  subject. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  a  substantial*  contradiction,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Delano.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  their  conclusions.  The  informa* 
tion  1  have  upon  this  subject,  of  the  class  that  I  am  now  alluding  to, is 
this:  That  5  pounds  per  square  yard  of  unwashed  wool  will  make  a  yard 
of  these  carpets,  and  the  duty  on  that  is  12^  cents.  The  specific  or  com* 
pensating  duty  is  45  cents.  That  is  three  and  a  half  times  more  than 
the  duty  on  wool.  Perhaps  there  should  be  some  allowance  made  f<ff 
dyeing  material ;  that  I  did  not  consider. 

Then  I  come  to  Brussels.  Those  carpets,  by  my  information,  can  be 
made  with  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  the  duty  on  which  would  be  10 
cents,  and  the  specific  or  compensating  duty  is  30  cents  a  yard,  or  just 
three  times  as  much. 

And  then  come  the  patent  velvets  and  tapestry  velvets.  These,  lam 
informed,  can  be  made  with  2  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  the  duty  on 
which  is  5  cents,  and  the  specific  duty,  or  compensating  duty,  as  yoa 
term  it,  on  this  is  20  cents  a  yard. 

Senator  Allison.  If  it  does  not  interfere  with  you  I  should  like  to 
ask,  for  information,  whether  or  not  this  applies  to  carpets  such  as  you 
have  said  are  made  from  wool  costing  less  than  12  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Delano.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Shebman.  It  has  been  answered  by  another  gentleman  here. 

Senator  Allison.  A  good  deal  will  depend  npon  that  statement  as 
to  the  compensating  duty. 
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Mr.  Delano.  Yes,  sir.    This  proceeds  apou  the  basis  of  unwashed 
ool.  * 

Senator  Allison.  I  know* 

Mr.  Dblano.  I  suppose  it  means  these  unwashed  [referriug  to  sarn- 
ies]. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 
Mr.  Dblano.  I  presume  it  meaus  these  unwashed,  for  this  is  commer- 
ally  known  as  unwashed  wool,  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  by  wbich 
ir  carpet  industry,  Mr.  Senator,  has  been  destroyed  in  the  United 
[ates. 

Mr.  Dobnan.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  f 
Mr.  Delano.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dobnan.  Is  he  not  making  a  comparison  per  running  yard  as 
:ainst  the  square  yardf 

Mr.  Delano.  No,  sir ;  my  comparison  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
uare  yard,  for  I  inquired  about  that  specifically. 
Mr.  Lawbenoe.  You  speak  of  carpets  made  without  any  shoddy  or 
w  and  calf  hair  f 

Mr.  Delano.  I  speak  of  carpets  made  of  wool.  That  is  the  estimate 
on  which  I  proceed.  In  order  to  settle  this  question  I  will  be  entirely 
Qteut  with  the  appointment  of  a  commission  that  is  disinterested  and 
It  shall  examine  this  subject,  and  I  will  agree  to  ask  some  gentleman's 
rdon  if  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  and  I  here  submit  a  paper  pro- 
sing such  a  commission.  Of  course,  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  the 
nmittee. 

if  r.  DoBSON.  Of  the  washed  wool  before  you  not  more  than  5  per 
It.  can  be  used  for  Brussels  or  tapestry  carpets, 
^r.  Delano.  I  did  not  make  the  selection  of  this  baggage,  and  I  do 
)  know  under  whose  direction  it  was  made.  It  was  undoubtedly 
de  to  fit  a  theory,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  our  industry 
my  of  its  forms,  and  therefore  I  have  called  it,  as  I  did,  baggage, 
s  more  likely  to  mislead  us  fi*om  intelligence  than  to  lead  us  to  ir. 
By  judgment. 

met  the  manufacturers  or  some  other  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
'8  since,  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  at  that  meetiu  g 
Dobson  on  my  arrival  was  present.  In  the  course  of  our  con  versa- 
18  this  same  question  came  up,  and  during  our  conference  Mr.  Dobson 
1,  about  the  difficulties  of  the  carpet  trade,  that  he  objected  to 
bling  the  duty  on  washed  carpet  wool.  I  then  inquired  if  he  desired 
•lace  carpet  wools  on  the  free  list  and  have  the  compensating  duties 
carpets  of  all  kinds  removed.  To  which  he  replied, ''  Foreign* car- 
\  imported  do  not  affect  us ;  we  care  not  for  the  danger  of  carpet 
orts ;  it  is  domestic  competition  that  is  ruining  the  tr^e." 
said  to  you  in  the  protest  I  sent  here  that  the  carpet  industry  ap- 
bched  nearer  a  perfectly  protected  industry  than  any  in  the  land, 
1  have  the  admission  of  this  leader  here  to-day  that  it  is  absolutely 
substantially  prohibitory,  ahd  that  it  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
iug  all  danger  of  foreign  competition.  What  follows  f  The  univer- 
T  protective  principle  on  which,  if  we  deal  rightly  with  each  other 
,  we  sh^  stand  and  build  up  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  for  it 
blishes  the  position  that  any  profitable  American  pursuit  which  is 
n  the  control  of  the  American  market  will  in  the  end  reduce  the 
es  to  the  minimum  cost  at  which  the  products  can  be  made,  ^^nd 
is  what  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  about  this  wool  matter. 
propose  to  relieve  Mr.  Dobson  from  some  of  his  difficulties.  Put  this 
lecl  wool  at  a  double  duty;  it  may  reduce  the  home  competition ;  it 
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may  aerve  to  baild  ap  bis  indastry.  It  may,  by  reducing  tbe  abacdnle 
monopoly  that  he  has  in  the  bnsiness  now,  bring  it  down  to  such  piofito 
that  everybody  will  not  strive  for  it  and  that  everybody  will  not  be  oom- 
peting  with  him.  I  understand  from  gentlemen  here  to-day  tk^  the 
conn  try  is  filled  with  carpet  manafactnrers.  It  is  overrun  on  accoant 
of  the  profits  that  have  been  derived  from  tbe  basiness  in  eonsequottce 
of  protection.  Look  at  your  immense  territory  now  that  you  wanti  to 
utilize  and  make  profitable,  and  see  that  in  all  its  places  it  is  enabled  to 
produce  these  wools  that  we  desire,  and  how  much  better  it  is  that  tfaey 
should  be  produced  here  than  abroad.  Give  this  agricultural  interest 
some  little  of  the  blessings  of  protection  which  bave  been  coaferml  at 
least  upon  one  manufacturing  industry,  and  I  promise  yon  you  will  not 
regret  it. 

Now,  in  reference  to  one  particular  proposition,  in  which  Mr.  Whitman 
is  more  interested  than  Mr.  Dobson,  contained  in  this  second  firoposi- 
tion,  and  that  is  the  advance  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  washed  wools  of 
the  seoond  olass,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  was  present  and  participated 
in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1867,  where  that  principle  was  introdnued. 
At  that  time  there*was  very  little  of  that  class  of  wools  produoad  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  our  manufacturers  were  obtaining  most 
of  what  they  had  from  abroad  and  much  of  it  from  Canada.  Canada  is 
especially  named  among  the  countries  where  this  class  of  wool  is  ob- 
tained, and  I  know  that  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  that  clause 
was  want  of  sufficient  wool  of  that  kind  in  this  country. 

Another  thing,  and  I  appeal  t3  the  chairman  of  this  committee  (Sen- 
ator Morrill)  to  verify^  what  I  say.  Mr.  Bandall  was  especially  de- 
voted to  sustaining  fine  wools  in  the  country,  and  be  desirejl  espeoiaUy 
to  encourage  the  production  of  fine  wools  so  eminently  adapted  fur 
broadcloth.  Those  were  tbe  reasons  that  induced  that  clause.  The 
reasons  have  passed  away,  as  my  friend  says,  in  reference  to  tbe  change 
of  fashions.  Those  reasons  have  passed  away,  and  it  is  for  you  to  con- 
sider now  what  you  will  do.  But  one  thing  I  want  to  st^y :  I  have  sai4(, 
and  my  colleague  has  said,  that  this  class  of  wool  is  now  produced  bare. 
It  needs  protection.  Upon  every  principle  involved  in  our  system  it 
deserves  protection  as  much  as  the  foreign  wools,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  you  will  give  it  half  what  the  others  have  in  consequence 
of  our  present  absolute  deserts ;  and  then,  gentlemen,  if  you  find  that 
that  produces  the  necessity  of  adding  a  compensating  duty  on  worsted 
wools,  give  it,  and  the  country  will  sustain  you  in  tbe  act,  or  I  am  mis* 
taken. 

Senator  Shesman.  The  bill,  as  it  standSi  pcits  worsted  goods  upon 
the  same  grade  as  cloths. 

Mr.  DELAiiO.  They  are  both  upon  the  same  grade.  It  is  only  tbe 
principle,  Mr.  Senator,  that  I  adverted  to. 

Senator  Sherman.  Worsted  goods  will  get  the  same  rata  of  protao- 
tion  now  that  woolen  goods  do. 

Mr.  Delano.  If  that  is  not  sutBcient,  the  manufacturers  ought  to  have 
sufficient.  Now,  of  course,  I  have  broken  up  tbe  order  of  my  obaei^va- 
tions  in  order  to  avoid  distressing  the  patience  of  tbe  committee. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  understand  you  are  unwilling  to  disclose  the  au- 
thor  of  the  statement  you  make  in  regard  to  carpets. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  it  now.  I  will  disclose  it  to  a 
committee  and  bring  the  gentleman  before  it,  and  if  he  is  not  as  intel* 
ligent  and  upright  a  man  as  you  know  of,  I  will  ask  the  pardon  of  this 
committee. 

Senator  Allison,  Mr.  Delano,  I  want  to  call  your  attentioa  to  oaia 
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bing.  You  present  bere  and  aak  to  be  inserted  in  oar  record  a  propo^ 
itioii  addressed  to  this  committee  asking  us  to  take  testimony  respect* 
iga  certoin  point.  That,  of  course,  we  would  be  glad  to  do,  as  I  under^ 
Au6,  bat  that  will  be  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  before  we  mast  come 
)  a  fiual  vote  upon  all  these  questions. 

Mr.  D£LANO.  I  was  afraid  to  s^  so.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  imper- 
oeot. 

Senator  Alubon.  I  wanted  you  to  anderstand. 
Mr.  Delano.  I  only  asked  you  that  yoa  put  the  proposition  in  the 
inutes. 

Senator  Sherman.  Your  statement  goes  with  the  record. 
ISenator  AxXiisoN.  I  do  not  care  about  my  statement  going  in,  but  I 
^rely  speak  of  it  now.    If  the  committee  think  tbey  can  do  it  I  Anil 
glad  of  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  i)osaible. 
Senator  Mobbill.  We  have  to  take  the  question  in  the  Senate  ea 
esday  next. 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  We  expressly  desire  this  to  go  into  the  record. 
Vlr.  Delano.  Then  it  will  show  that  we  were  willing  to  do  this,  that 
ill,  and  it  will  do  nobody  any  harm, 
kuator  Allison,  l^o. 
iir.  Delano.  That  is  all  we  ask. 

dr.  Lawbenoe.  Just  to  show  our  willingness  to  investigate. 
?he  following  is  the  paper  referred  to : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1889. 
^e  respectfally  ask  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  wiU  icauBe  testimony  to  be 
3n  which  will  ahow : 

irst.  The  anioant  of  acoUTed  carpet  wool  required  to  make  a  square  yard  of  eaoh 
be  several  kinds  of  carpets  described  in  existing  law,  and  of  eaoh  kind  manu- 
nred  by  the  principal  carpet  manufactarers  of  the  United  States, 
coud.  The  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  existing  law  on  such  wool, 
lird.  Tho  amount  of  duty  imposed  on  a  square  yard  of  eaeh  kind  of  such  carpets 
xisting  law,  showing  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  respectively, 
mrth.  The  average  price  doling  the  last  fiscal  year  of  eaoh  olaM  and  grade  of . 
ets  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

C.  ]>1CLANO, 

PresideHt  NaHonal  Wool  Growert?  AsBociatUm, 
William  Lawrbnos, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  qfihe  Natitmal  Wool  Qrouwn^  C^HventUm. 
>n.  Justin  .S.  Morrill, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

3uator  AhUBOm.  Is  th^re  anything  farther  yon  want  to  say,  gentle 

f 

r.  Houston.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  this  very  profitable  oarpet 
ness  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  a  large  proportion  of  the 
et  machinery  of  the  coantry  has  been  standing  idle,  especially  Bras- 
carpet  machinery;  and  daring  that  time,  with  our  excessive  pro 
ou,  there  has  been  a  steady  inflow  of  English  and  foreign  made 
>8el8  into  this  market.  ^ 

r.  D£LANO.  I  proceeded  from  the  standrpoint  of  Mr.  Dobson'sobser- 
m8. 

r.  Houston.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
mony  in  regard  to  the  profits  in  onr  business,  but  it  is  a  ftH^t  that 
(  is  hardly  a  gentleman  in  this  room  engaged  in  the  carpet  business 
will  take  out  of  his  business  as  profits  during  the  past  twelve  months 

than  1  per  cent. 

nator  Aij>bioh.  Is  there  any  trust  in  the  business. 
.  HoiTSTON.  No,  sir ;  and  there  are  300  or  400  firms  engaged  in  the 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  It  has  been  stated  here,  in  connection  with  this  carpet 
industry,  that  we  carpet  manafacturers  have  received  more  protection 
than  any  other  pursuit  appertaining  to  the  woolen  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Statements  have  also  been  made  that  it  does  not  re- 
qnire  the  same  amount  of  wool  to  make  a  yard  of  carpet  that  we  claiiii, 
and  as  to  the  truth  of  which  I,  as  one  of  the* manufacturers,  am  willing 
to  be  qualified  before  any  notary  public.  Here  are  the  samples  that 
we  got  (referring  to  samples  on  the  committee  table).  Here  is  No.  1,  a 
Wilton  carpet  made,  I  think,  by  the  Lowell  Oarpet  Company,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  carpet  requires  32  ounces  of  worsted  to  make  a  ran- 
ning  yard. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  this  wool  that  we  have  had  before  ns  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  that  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir;  it  requires  a  better  grade  of  wool  than  is  intro- 
duced here.  I  want  to  show  you  where  the  American  wool  goes  into 
our  carpets.  That  sample  represents  the  statement  which  We  made  for 
the  Wilton  carpets.  Any  gentleman,  I  do  not  care  who  he  is,  can  dis- 
sect that  and  separate  its  fibers,  and  if  it  does  not  verify  what  we  have 
said,  we  do  not  ask  any  credence  for  anything  we  have  said. 

Here  is  a  body  Brussels,  made  by  the  same  company,  which  requires 

21  ounces  of  worsted  to  the  running  yard.    That  is  marked  No.  2. 

These  are  standard  goods.    We  make  a  similar  goods  to  both  these,  bat 

^  we  can  not  produce  a  yard  of  body  Brussels  carpet  with  less  than  21 

ounces.    They  come  here  and  say  they  can  be  produced  from  15  ounces. 

Senator  Sherman.  Unwashed  woolt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Oh,  no ;  21  ounces  of  scoured,  dry  worsted  yarn.  In 
dissecting  this  carpet  you  might  probably  not  find  exactly  21  ounces. 
It  might  not  probably  have  over  20,  but  I  will  account  to  you  for  the 
ilifierence.  The  difierence  is  accounted  for  in  this  way :  After  it  is  dried 
it  is  wound :  in  winding  there  is  waste,  and  also  in  the  weaving,  and 
that  will  make  up  for  the  difference. 

Here  is  a  Moquette  carpet.  It  is  made  by  Alexander  Smith  &  Co., 
of  Yonkers.  There  might  be  some  American  carpet  wool  in  this  carpet — 
wool  that  is  grown  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  kindred  sec- 
tions. It  is  all  carded;  it  is  not  long  wool ;  it  is  not  required  to  be  long 
wool.  The  same  wool  that  product  this  carpet  will  not  produce  this, 
nor  the  Wilton. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  not  t 

Mr.  D6BS0N.  Because  this  is  shorter  staple  wool,  and  spun  by  woolen 
machinery,  and  spun  into  a  softer  yarn,  and  requires  less  length  of  fiber. 

Here  is  a  tapestry  velvet  carpet.    The  same  will  hold  good  as  to  the 
statement  we  have  made.    It  requires  the  same  wool  to  make  a  tapestry 
velvet  as  to  make  a  Wilton  carpet ;  just  the  same ;  we  have  given  you ' 
the  proportions  there,  and  shall  challenge- 
Senator  Allison.  The  same  class  of  wool  f 

Mr.  DofsoN^  The  same  class  of  wool  from  which  we  make  the  Brus- 
sels and  Wilton.  t 

Senator  Allison.  And  the  same  quantity  is  required  for  the  Wilton  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  You  have  the  quantities  in  our  statement. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  the  only  one  you  have  named  so  fiar  in  which 
there  is  any  American  wool. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  So  far  it  is  the  only  one.  We  have  never  yet  in  our 
experience  been  able  to  get  any  American  wool  for  combing  purposes, 
either  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  or  any  bf  the  northwestern  Territories, 
with  which  to  make  our  carpets.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  why  this  wool 
here  will  not  make  a  carpet  like  that.    I  have  no  doubt  you  gentlemen 
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liave  the  Moquette  carpets  iu  your  hoases.  You  will  fiud  that  the  pile 
llatteus  dowu.  Here  is  a  Wiltou  car[)et.  This  specimen  was  made  by 
us  probably  ten  years  ago.  Yoa  will  find  in  the  Wilton  and  velvet  car- 
pets, as  well  as  the  Moqnette,  that  Whereas  they  have  the  beautiful  soft 
finish,  yet  there  is  not  the  elasticity  in  the  fiber  and  it  flattens  and  gets 
down. 

Senator  Allison.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  the  Moquette  is  the 
best  carpet  of  all. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  carpet  that  will  excel  a  Wilton  car- 
pet. 

Senator  Allison.  Which  you  make! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No  *y  they  are  made  by  other  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Houston.  Let  me  say  in  regard  to  these  Moquettes  that  were 
imported  a  few  years  ago  entirely  from  France,  that  they  were  the  pro- 
duction of  the  labor  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  could  make  about  2  yards 
a  day ;  but  American  inventions  have  been  made  since  then,  so  that 
the  same  amount  of  labor  will  now  turn  out  30  yards  in  a  day.  The 
price  at  that  time  was  f^om  $5  to  $6  a  yard ;  to-day  it  can  be  bought 
for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  yard. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  comes  a  tapestry  carpet  This  is  a  carpet  that 
requires  more  mechanical  skill  and  more  hand  labor  to  produce  than 
any  woolen  fabric  made  in  the  United  States,  without  any  exception. 
Ail  the  work  you  see  here  is  printed  by  hand,  automatically.  Each 
single  thread  is  printed  and  takes  its  place  iu  the  fabric.  At  30  per 
cent,  duty  and  using  a  low-cost  wool  these  goods  could  not  be  made 
here  profitably.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  importation  alooe.  You  can 
land  English  made  goods  here  for  70  cents  a  yard.  The  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  claim  that  there  are  only  about  6^  ounces  ot  wool  in  that. 
I  will  guaranty  my  existence  that  it  will  take  9  pounds  of  wool  to  make 
that. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  is  it  worth  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  price  here  is  65  to  67^  cents.  When  we  commenced 
to  make  these  goods  we  got  $1.30  for  them. 

Mr.  Delano.  What  is  the  duty  on  them  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Now  we  come  to  this  other  carpet,  of  which  these  gen- 
tlemen produced  a  specimen  of  standard  Brussels  carpet.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  upon  dissection  there  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  than  15 
ounces  of  worsted. 

Senator  Sherman.  Where  you  speak  of  worsted,  is  it  made  of  carpet 
wool! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir ;  all  made  of  carpet  wool.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  216  threads  in  that  lengthwise,  while  in  this  there  are  256  or 
253.  In  the  second  place,  the  yarn  is  thinner,  as  you  can  see,  and  not 
nearly  so  compact.  We  are  not  computing  our  standard  from  this. 
We  are  computing  it  from  the  standard  of  honest  markets  and  honest 
prices. 

Here  is  another  class  the  same  as  that.    . 
-    Mr.  Delano.,  How  about  the  prices! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  state  about  the  prices  before  I  get  through. 
These  are  produced  for  71  cents  a  yard,  simply  in  consequence  of  home 
competition. 

Here  is  an  extra  three-ply  ingrain  carpet  made  by  the  Lowell  Carpet 
Company.    We  simply  went  into  the  store  and  did  not  select,  but  took 
them  out.    There  is  not  an  ounce  of  anything  in  that  but  pure  wool. 
It  requires  the  same  amount  of  carpet  wool  to  {iroduce  it  as  this, 
131  TAE 
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Here  is  an  extra  super,  made  by  Feriibrook  &  Co.,  sold  by  Sloane,  in 
New  York. 

ilere  is  another  sanfple  that  is  pure  wool.  They  are  all  pure  vooL 
That  is  all  wool.  There  is  no  admixture  of  shoddy  or  anything  else 
in  there  but  pure  wool. 

Here  is  another  that  is  pure  wool.  I  would  like  you  to  get  8on»e  one 
to  analyze  these  samples,  and  they  will  prove  the  statements  we  naake. 
Here  is  a  Philadelphia* made  ingrain  carpet. 

Senator  Allison.  Pure  wool  1 

Mr.  DoDSON.  No;  that  is  not  pure  wool.  It  is  an  admixtare  of 
shoddy  and  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  jnte  in  that  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  No.  Here  is  a  cotton-warp  carpet,  supposed  to  be  old 
filling.  "       ' 

Senator  Allison.  Philadelphia  made  also  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  Philadelphia  made.  They  have  a  world-wide  reimta- 
tion,  those  Philadelphia  people,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  In  this 
carpet  1  suppose  that  one  part  of  the  strand  would  be  other  than  pnre 
wool.  This  sample  is  made  from  old  carpet  torn  up  and  re-manufactured 
into  wool.  An  admixture  of  material  of  that  kind  with  woolen  goods 
for  carpets  is  just  the  same  as  rags  that  you  take  off  your  back  to  be 
used  by  the  pa^^er-maEers  or  the  scrap-iron  for  iix)n  works.  Without 
the  working  up  of  these  old  materials  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to 
get  material  enough  to  go  around. 

Here  is  a  carpet  which  probably  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  take 
for  an  all-wool  carpet.  There  is  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  it  that  is 
wool.  The  balance  is  pure  cotton.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
jute  in  it  or  not.    All  the  wool  in  it  is  made  from  shoddy. 

Senator  Allison.  What  do  yon  call  that  when  you  sell  it  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  They  generally  call  it  cotton ;  extra-super  carpet. 

Seuator  Shebman.  How  much  is  that  worth  per  yard  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  That  is  sold  at  32A  cents  per  square  yard,  4  per  cent, 
off. 

Here  is  another  of  the  same  class.  That  is  an  admixture,  something 
like  this,  but  a  different  pattern  altogether.  There  is  more  wool  in 
this ;  it  is  probably  one-fourth  wool,  but  it  is  not  much  dearer  than  the 
cotton.    That  is  14  cents. 

Senator  Allison.  I  have  not  heard  you  speak  of  cow's  hair  yet. 

Mr.  Dobson.  There  will  be  some  black  hair  in  this  probably.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  black  hair.  Here  is  a  carpet  that  is  number  15.  The 
.  price  of  that  is  25  cents  a  yard,  with  a  discount  of  4  per  cent.  This  is 
nearly  all  cotton,  and  I  remember  calling  your  attention  yesterday  to 
jute.  This  is  a  yarn  that  is  made  from  the  old  cotton  bagging  that 
comes  off  of  cotton  bales,  and  it  is  manipulated,  goes  through  machinery, 
and  comes  back  like  this. 

Senator  Allison.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  raw  material  for  that  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  About  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Here  is  anoUier 
one  at  19  cents  a  yard.  This  is  made  up  of  cotton  and  jute.  Now  you 
will  observe  &om  what  we  have  shown  you  here  that  the  bulk  of  the 
material  other  than  wool  is  put  into  the  uni<m  carpets  and  not  into  the 
all-wool  carpets. 

Now  here  we  come  again  to  where  we  use  the  American  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  I  thiuk  you  have  now  illustrated  that  sufficiently. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  wanted  to  show  you  where  the  American  wool  goes. 
Aud  they  style  us  monopolists.    There  are  representatiyes  of  three 
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firms  in  this  room  with  a  corabiued  capital  of  $7,000,000,  and  hu^t  year 
their  total  gross  profits,  without  any  interest,  were  hot.$  10,000. 

Mr.  Dfii^ANO.  Will  better  protection  iucre.ise  the  profits ! 

Mr.  DOBSON.  No }  we  have  no  protcctioti.  Yon  intimate  this,  that 
all  the  protection  that  we  get  goes  to  tlie  iDanufacturers  and  not  to  the 
consumers. 

Mr.  Delano.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  intiumte  any  snch'thing.  I  take 
it  back  if  I  did. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Whether  this  wool  is  wHshtMl  or  unwashed  is  immate- 
rial. The  consumer  of  the  carpet  gets  the  benefit.  In  my  time  tliis 
wool  lias  been  above  12  cents  a  [K)und.  The  duty  on  that  would  be 
higher  than  on  the  second  class  or  first  class. 

We  are  through  with  our  side. 

Senator  Ai^ison.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  close  this  hearing. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  am  reminded  that  1  wanted  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  wool  required  for  our  mills  and  industry 

Senator  Allison.  State  liow  much  wool  yon  use. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  have  in  the  United  States  1,225  Brussels  carpet 
looms,  which,  if  they  were  all  running  to  their  full  capacity,  would  pro- 
dace  9,550,000  yards  of  Brussels  carpet,  which  would  require  4  pounds 
ot*  unwashed  wool  to  make  a  carpet  weighing  21  ounces  of  worsted  to 
the  yard.  That  would  be  38,220,000  pounds  per  annum.  We  also  have 
1,490  tapestry  and  velvet  looms,  with  an  average  daily  capacity  of  40 
yards,  and,  with  1.7  pounds  to  make  a  yard  of  tapestry  cari)et,  would 
require  33,960,000  i)ounds  of  wool  per  annum.  Now  we  have  3,711  in- 
grain power  looms,  with  an  average  daily  capacity  for  300  working 
days,  wonld  give  us  27,838,500  yards  of  carpet,  and  if  manufactured 
from  all  wool  wonld  require  104,545,390  pounds  of  wool.  So  that  in  the 
Aggregate,  if  the  goods  herein  mentioned  should  be  manufactured  en- 
tirely of  wool,  it  would  require  175,526,390  pounds  per  annum,  and  the 
difference  between  the  175,536,390  pounds  of  wool  required  and  the  im- 
portations of  85,000,000  is  made  up  irom.  substitutes  for  wool. 

Mr.  Delano.  You  had  a  conversation  at  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Wal- 
lace in  reference  to  carpet  wools  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dblano.  I  think  you  stated  to  him  thai  the  quantity  of  cari>et 
wools  produced  in  the  United  States  ran  over  68,000,000  pouuds  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  shown  you  here  in  what  kinds  of 
fabrics  the  wools  of  which  you  speak  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Delano.  1  do  not  care  about  that.  1  want  the  committee  to 
understand  that  Mr.  Dobson  admits  that  he  stated  to  me  in  Philadel- 
)>hia  that  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds  were  domestic  wools  used  in 
manufacturmg. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  1  so  stated  to  the  committee  before. 

Senator  Allison.  I  thiuk  we  must  close  the  hearing  now. 


STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  CHAPMAN, 

Seoretary  National  Wool  Grower^  Asaooiaiionf  Middlehury,  Vt, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Oommittee  of  the  Senate,  as  a  renresent- 
ative  of  the  breeders  of  stud  flocks  so  called,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  the 
wool-growers  of  the  United  States,  I  desire  very  briefly  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  great  improvement  of  merino 
sheep  in  Vermont  since  they  were  introduced  from  Spain  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  eflect  of  that  improvement  on  the 
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wool-bearing  sbcepof  tbe  country,  the  eifect  of  changes  in  the  tariff  on 
Hbeep- breeding  in  Vermont,  a«  well  as  in  that  of  wool-growing  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  ultimate  effect  that  mast  follow  if  the  tariff  is 
not  adjusted  so*  as  to  moie  completely  protect  the  indastry  of  wool- 
growing. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  improvements  alluded  to,  whfch  have  beengroing 
on  in  Vermont  more  particulaly  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
which  the  facts  fully  show  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  meriDoe^ 
of  Vermont  to-day  yield  more  cleansed  wool  than  did  those  imported 
from  Spain  of  unwashed  wool,  and  in  all  other  respects  are  mach  supe- 
rior shee})  in  size  and  constitution.  Had  you  time  I  could  give  yoa  the 
facts  to  prove  my  assertion. 

Second.  The  effect  these  improvements  have  had  upon  the  wool-bear- 
ing sheep  of  the  United  States  by  their  introduction  into  those  flocks 
in  large  numbers  from  Vermont,  beginning  as  early  as  1840,  and  in- 
creasing with  more  or  less  regularity  since  that  time.  Some  forty  years 
ago  statistics  show  that  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  produced  on  the 
average  about  2^  pounds  of  wool  each,  which  average  has  been  more 
tlian  doubled  since  that  time.  It  is  only  fair  to  claim  that  this  great 
increase  has  been  largely  due  to  the  infusion  of  the  blood  of  improveil 
merinos  from  Vermont. 

The  exportation  of  these  Vermont  sheep  had  so  iacreased  ander  the 
tariff  of  18tj7  that  from  a  single  station  in  the  town  where  I  reside  there 
were  shipped  in  one  year  previous  to  1883  about  seven  thousand  of  them 
to  points  West  and  South  jrest,  the  average  price  for  which  was  uot 
less  than  $25  each,  probably  more.  Under  the  operations  of  the  tariff 
of  16^3  the  great  injury  done  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  Staters 
and  the  decline  of  that  industry  have  caused  a  great  decline  in  the  de> 
niand  for  improved  blood.  The  evidence  of  this  is  shown  in  the  decrease 
of  the  flocks  of  our  country  from  50,000,000  in  1884  to  about  40,000,^00 
at  tbe  i)resent  time,  instead  of  an  increase  of  over  05,000,000,  if  the  ratio 
of  increase  had  been  the  same  as  for  several  years  previous  to  March, 
1883.  It  is  also  more  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  two  years  since 
tlicre  were  shipped  to  points  West  from  the  station  where  I  reside  less 
than  2,(toO  sheep  of  our  improved  merino  sheep;  and  I  state  it  very 
clearly  within  bounds  when  I  say  the  price  paid  on  the  average  for  this 
smallernumber  was  not  over  one-fourth  that  paid  for  the  larger  number 
sent  from  the  same  station  in  the  year  first  mentioned. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  a  limited 
number  of  our  Vermont  merinos  from  Australia  and  South  America, 
but  they  must  be  of  our  best,  and  although  the  prices  paid  are  enough 
to  take  them  away  from  our  Western  customers,  they  are  still  much  less 
than  the  prices  our  home  market  have  paid  and  would  pay  if  the  tariff 
on  wool  was  so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  wool  to  make 
the  fabrics  consumed  by  our  American  people  on  American  soil. 

if  this  is  uot  done,  the  American  producer  of  wool  will  be  obliged  to 
encounter  the  still  greater  advantage  the  Australian  and  South  Aiperi- 
cau  wool-growers  will  derive  from  the  continued  introduction  of  the 
imi)rovements  effected  in  our  Vermont  merinoes.  It  is  for  you,  gentle- 
men,  to  consider  whether  these  improvements  shall  go  to  assist  foreign- 
ers in  their  efforts  to  kill  out  the  competition  of  American  wool-grow- 
ing, or  whether  jiatriotism  will  not  be  evinced  by  such  assistance  to  our 
home  producers  of  wool  as  shall  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
improvements  claimed  until  they  can  supply  the  demands  from  our 
factoiies  for  the  wool  used  by  them  in  manufucturiug  tbe  woolen  fabrics 
used  by  our  people. 
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WOOLENS  AND  WORSTEDS. 
STATEMENT  OF  T.  C.  SEARCH, 

Chairman  textile  ieciion  of  the  Manufacturers?  Club, 

Philadelphia,  Jwnnary  10, 1889. 

Dear  Sir:  1  see  by  what  trauspired  yesterday  in  the  Senate  debate 
that  the  Democrats  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves  about  pro- 
tection, and  that  the  Republicans  will  not  have  a  lone  fight  on  that  point. 
With  this  in  view  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  further  concerning 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Senate  bill  schednle  in  its  protection  of  the  woolen 
and  worsted  textile  industry. 

Our  Philadelphia  manufacturers  have  just  held  another  long  and 
earnest  meeting,  having  this  point  in  consideration,  and  while  all  admit 
that  the  appendix  to  the  bill,  known  technically  among  us  as  the  ^'  Al- 
lison Bill  for  Undervaluations,  etc.,''  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to 
all  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,  yet  every 
man  of  us  is  emphatic  in  his  opinion  that  40  percent,  can  not  cover  the 
worsted  cloth  industry  of  this  locality,  and  this  being  so,  it  follows  that 
no  other  industry  dependent  thereon  can  thrive.  Forty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  will,  practically  to  the  last  cent,  be  needed  to  protect  the  yarn 
industry,  and  tben  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  finest  grades  of  yarn, 
which  require  the  greatest  amount  of  labor,  will  be  made  abroad,  as 
they  were  under  the  act  of  1807,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  spinners  here, 
who  needed  nothing  but  cheap  labor  in  order  to  produce  the  goods,  or, 
in  lieu  of  cheap  labor,  its  alternative,  sufficient  protection. 

We  manufacturers  appeal  to  you  and  your  brother  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  use  your  best  influence  to  save  us  now  the  markets  of 
our  own  country,  that  we  may  prosper  and  be  able  to  obtain  an  equiva- 
lent for  oftr  eflForts  and  for  our  risks.  We  do  not  believe  this  can  be 
done  unless  additional  ad  valorem  duty  be  granted  to  the  cloth  manu 
facturer  and  the  clothing  manufacturer.  We  stand  by  our  schedule  as 
presented  in  Washington,  viz :  Yarns,  50  cents  and  below,  30 cents,  and 
40  per  cent. ;  yarns  above  50  cents,  38  cents,  and  40  per  cent. ;  cloth,  60 
cents  and  below,  35  cents,  and  45  per  cent.;  cloth  above  60  cents,  44 
cents,  and  50  per  cent. ;  clothing,  50  cents,  and  5^  per  cent. 

Unless  we  get  these  figures  we  see  no  way  which  will  give  the  wool- 
grower  11  cents  per  pound  and  insure  him  a  fair  market  also.  Some- 
thing must  suffer.  We  have  felt  too  serious  trouble  during  last  five 
years  not  to  put  forth  our  utmost  energies  now  to  be  made  right  on  ihe 
protection  issue,  and  if  we  seem  too  importunate  to  you  we  trust  you 
will  not  forget  that  we  have  abundant  reason  to  look  out  for  ourselves 
and  that  adversity  has  scored  us  deeply  in  the  recent  prosecution  of  our 
trade. 

Remember  that  50  per  cent,  asked  for  now  is  not  greater  than  35  per 
cent,  granted  us  under  act  of  1867,  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  wool 
value ;  and  couple  with  this  our  declaration  that  the  wages  of  our  yarn 
and  cloth  workers  is  fully  as  great  now  as  at  any  time  during  1867  act 
was  in  force. 

It  does  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  making  a  grand  ef- 
fort to  be  right,  and  that  the  theory  that  a  thing  can  not  be  done  or  Ih'. 
hud  should  not  fail  for  wiuit  of  a  proper  presentation  of  the  case. 
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We  trust,  therefore^  that  the  case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  our  recommendation.    Trusting  that  you  will  not  feel  that 
r  have  encroached  too  mnch  on  your  valuable  time,  1  am, 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

T.  G.  Seaboh, 
Chairman  Textile  Section  of  the  Manufacturer^^  Club. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Senate  Chamber ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

P.  3. — Look  at  the  inclosed  statement  by  Mr.  William  Orandy  and  see 
how  closely  it  bears  me  out. 

T.  O.  S. 
(Grundy's  statement  heretofore  printed.) 


METAL   SCHEDULE. 

COMMUVICATION  FEOM  HENRY  WHITELEY. 

Philadelphia,  January  10, 1889. 
Dear  Sib:  I  inclose  herewith  some  belated  signatures  which  have 
just  been  received  from  manufacturers  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky.  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Truly,  yours, 

Hbnby  Whitblby, 

Treasurer. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Washington^  2>.  C, 


PETITION  OF  MANUFACTUREBS  OF  IRON  AND  STBBL  SHEETS. 

Oentlbmen:  The  undersigned,  manufactarersof  iron  and  steel  sheets  in  the  United 
States,  desire  respectfully  to  represent  to  yon  that  their  industry  is  at  present  seri- 
ously affected  by  inequalities  in  the  existing  tariff  laws:  by  disproportionately  low 
rates  of  duties  on  certain  kinds  of  sheets;  and  by  imperfect  wording  of  the  law  in 
some  instances,  all  resulting  in  heavy  importations  of  foreign  made  sheeta  at  prices 
lielow  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  American 
capital  aud  labor  invol^d  in  the  business. 

These  inequalities,  the  correction  of  which  was  embodied  as  the  specific  idea  in  the 
platlorm  of  the  Republican  partv,  in  the  campaign  which  has  Just  been  won,  and  to 
which  we  believe  we  contributed  our  full  share  of  our  time,  money,  and  inflnence,  are 
mainly  removed  in  the  tariff  bill  now  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  we  there- 
fore beg  that  yon  will  secure  the  passage,  without  change  in  rates  or  provisions,  of 
paragraphs  i:U,  144, 14o,  and  146,  covering  as  follows  : 
i:U.  Boiler  and  other  plate  iron  or  steel; 

144.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black ; 

145.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  corrugated ; 
14r).  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  galvanized ; 

14ti.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  polished,  pickled,  or  cold-rolled ; 
and  we  also  request  that  in  paragraph  147  (tin-plates  and  terne-plates),  you  will 
amend  the  rates  of  duty  so  as  to  read  *^two  and  one-quarter  cents  per  ponnd"  in  place 
of  *'  one  cent  p<^r  pound."       ' 

The  phraseology  and  provisions  contained  in  these  paragraphs  are  snch  as  will 
make  a  logical  schedule,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  law,  and  with  the  design 
of  protecting  American  industrial  manufacture,  both  as  pnulncers  and  oonsamem. 
The  materials  we  purchase  for  producing  our  shiH^ts  are  American-made.  The  ar- 
*'"V8  manufactiireil  from  our  nheetH  are  amply  protected  by  tbe  tariff  from  foreign 
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competition,  and  we  are  now  asking  for  onroelves  the  simple  justice  of  beiui;  ndo- 
qnately  protected  likewise.    Those  to  whom  we  sell  are  all  secured  in  their  hold  upon 
the  Anierican  market,  and  we  trust  yon  will  recojjnize  the  reason  ahl  on  ess  auil  validly 
of  our  claim  for  equal  justice  in  the  tariff  laws.    This  will  be  granted  ns  by  the 
passage  of  the  above-named  paragraphs  as  originally  reported  to  the  Senate,  withont 
change  of  rates  (except  in  paragraph  147),  and  to  this  end  we  look  to  you,  and  bog 
that  you  will  take  favorable  action,  and  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 
Birmingham  Rolling  Mill  Company,  per  Thomas  Ward,  secretary,  Birmingham, 
Ala. ;  The  Newport  Iron  and  Steel  CompMiy,  per  A.  P.  Gahr,  Newport,  Ky.; 
Whitaker  Iron  Company,  A.  C.  Whitaker,  assistant  secretary.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. :  The  Standard  Iron  Company,  W.  T.  Graham,  secretary,  Bridge- 
port, Ohio ;  ^tna  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  by  W.  H.  Tallman,  president, 
Bridgeport,  Ohio ;  Beaver  Falls  Iron  Company,  E.  C.  Ewing,  secretary, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. ;  The  Eureka  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  by  W.  W.  Morris, 
president,  Detroit,  Mioh. ;  The  New  Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
by  J.  Reeves,  president.  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Messrs.  Ajllison,  Aldrich  and  Hiscock, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,   Washington,  D.  C, 


COPPER. 

BTATEMEVT  OF  JOHH  STANTON. 

New  York,  January  8,  1880. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  ray  views  upon  the  question 

of  retaining  duties  upon  copper  imported  into  this  country  in  the  various 

'  forms  of  ores  (including  pyrites),  matte,  black  and  pig  copper,  and  ingot 

or  refined  copper,  and  in  doing  so  T  think  you  will  admit  that  I  fairl3'^ 

represent  the  views  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  generally. 

It  seeins  to  me  that  reasonable  tariff  duties  on  copper  are  necessary. 
^  First.  To  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  present  taxation  imposed 
on  the  industry  by  duties  levied  upon  materials  consumed  in  the  pro- 
tluction  of  copper  in  this  country,  particularly  iron,  steel,  and  lumber, 
and  tlie  iiigli  wages  paid  to  American  workmen. 

Second.  To  prevent  foreign  specnlators  from  using  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  copper  held  in  other  countries  as  a  menace  to  strangle  Amer- 
ican industries  and  bring  them  into  their  control. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  in  1887,  silver  was  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  $55,441,300,  gold  to  the  value  of  $33,100,000,  and 
copper  to  the  value  of  $21,052,440. 

The  first  recorded  product  of  copper  in  the  United  States  was  in  1845, 
and  amounted  to  only  100  tons. 

We  produced  9,500  tons  in  18o5,  30,000  tons  in  1880,  and  92,000  tons 
in  ISS7. 

Fostei-ed  by  a  fair  share  of  the  protection  accorded  toother  industrials, 
we  now  produ<?e  not  only  all  the  copper  required  by  our  own  people  but 
4*xporr  large  quantities. 

THE  FRENCH   SYNDICATE. 

The  (connection  of  the  American  mines  with  the  so-called  "  Freneli 
syndicate"  seems  to  be  entirely  misunderstood  and  the  effects  thereof 
erroneously  estimated.  • 

For  many  years  the  market  value  of  copper  in  the  United  States  fiuetu- 
«ted  between  20  and  30  cents  per  pocind,  but  between  the  years  of  1S7G 
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and  1883,  occasionally  reached  the  price  of  16^ceiite  or  thereabouts.  In 
ISS'i  the  prcMliKition  in  the  United  States  became  so  large  that  au  wit- 
It't  in  Europe  was  sought  for  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  and  these  export.s 
have  since  increased  to  large  proportions.  The  result  of  this  new  sup- 
ply of  copper  in  the  European  markets  was  to  precipitate  active  sfieeu- 
iation  for  a  decline  in  values,  which  dropped  the  noiarket  price  of  Chili 
bars  (the  standard  of  value)  in  Liverpool  from  £71 5«.  per  ton  ou  January 
1, 1882,  and  £65  Ws.  per  ton  on  January  1, 1883,  to  £38  10«.  on  January 
1,  1887  ;  all  other  brands  dedlining  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

The  efifect  of  so  enormous  a  decline  in  the  value  of  so  important  a 
metal  was  disastrous  to  both  miners  and  manufacturers,  and  after  cou- 
f  tending  with  the  constantly  declining  market  until  the  contest  became 
unendurable,  cqpper  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  Australia, 
South  America,  Canada,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Lake  Superior,  sus- 
pended operations.  It  is  not  denied  that  duiing  this  era  of  low  prices, 
a  few  exceptionally  rich  mines  like  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  at  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  the  mines  at  theCape  of  Good  (lope,  Africa,  still  prospered ; 
but  during  the  year  1887  it  became  evident  that  with  copper  at  £49  per 
ton  for  Chili  bars  in  Liverpool,  or  10  cents  per  pound  for  Lake  copiier 
in  New  York,  sufficient  copper  could  not  be  produced  to  supply  the 
world's  demand  for  that  metal.  Many  mines  continued  producing  with- 
out profit,  and  some  at  an  actual  loss,  while  the  lowest  prices  ruled,  but 
hoping  tor  a  change. 

Had  the  lO-ceut  prices  con tmued  much  longer  many  more  mines  would 
have  ceased  producing.  In  corroboration  of  these  statements  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  published  statistics  prepared  by  the  leading  dealers  in 
England,  which  show  that  during  the  fifteen  months  ending  December 
1, 1887,  the  visible  supply  of  copper,  i.  c,  the  stocks  held  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  had  diminished  21,130  tons,  or  about  one-third. 
The  decline  in  stocks  brought  about  a  sudden  change  in  the  view^  of 
speculators  and  the  trade,  and  an  active  demand  sprung  up,  and  by  the 
close  o'f^l887  Chili  bars  had  advanced  to  £85  per  ton  and  Lake  Su|)erior 
ingot  in  New  York  to  17^  or  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  French  syndicate  or  "  Soci6t6  des  M^taux,''  themselves  the  larg- 
est consumers  of  copper  in  the  world,  appear  to  have  been  the  heaviest 
operators  in  the  market,  and  to  have  acquired  by  heavy  purchases  at 
the  lowest  figures  and  other  purchases  at  the  advance  control  of  nearly 
all  the  floating  stocks,  and  k>  have  determined,  if  possible,  to  contract 
for  that  yet  to  be  produced,  for  a  term  of  years,  ostensibly  with  the  de- 
sign of  regulating  prices,  and  while  paying  theproducer  a  fair  profit,  of 
preventing  for  the  future  such  fluctuations  in  price  as  had  been  experi- 
enced in  the  past  and  which  had  for  some  years  past  been  detrimental 
to  their  business. 

Offers  by  this  "  Soci6t>6  des  M<^taux "  to  purchase  their  output  for 
three  years  were  made  lo  producers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  many  instances  were  a<;cepted,  prices  varying  in  some  instances. 
each  mine  acting  for  itself  and  making  its  own  bargain,  which  natural])* 
was  for  the  best  terms  it  conld  get.  The  pr)c<^  accepted  was,  in  every 
ri\se,  materially  lower  than  the  pi-ice  then  obtainable  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  prompt  or  nearby  deliveries,  and  the  a<5ceptance  of  such  prices 
is  evidence  that  the  seller  preferred  a  lower  but  certain  price  to  the 
chances  of  the  market  for  three  years.  Great  sti'ess  is  laid  by  the  free- 
trade  press  on  the  advance  in  pric^i  (fr^mi  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
point)  of  some  35  per  cent,  studiously  ignoring  the  fact  of  au  equal,  if 
not  greater,  decline  in  price  prior  t^  the  advance. 

Wherein  is  the  offense  of  the  American  pro<lucers  in  selling  their 
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pnMlnct  to  the  Frencnmen,  and  what  is  the  reRiilt  of  th^ir  action  t  The 
American  consumer  gets  his  copi)er  about  1  cent.per  pound  cheaper  than 
the  European,  while  the  surplus  that  can  not  l>e  consumed  here  is  paid 
for  in  ^oid  to  the  extent  of  $  10',000,0()0  in  the  year  1888,*  and  the  effect 
of  the  French  control  of  the  market  is  to  make  a  steady  price  to  the 
comsumer  of  16J  cents  per  pound — 1  cent  per  pound  less  than  in  188^ 
and  years  prior  to  that  date.  The  miner  has  sold  his  product  for  the 
))e»t  price  he  could  get  for  so  long  a  time,  which  he  has  a  right  to  do. 

The  average  prices  obtained  by  me  for*a  long  series  of  years  are  as 
follows : 


Years. 

Price. 

Years. 

Price. 

Years. 

Price. 

• 

18fi0 

Genu. 
22.58 
21.96 
19.39 
26.73 
33.20  ' 

1869 

Omto. 
22.39 
20.47 
22.66 
30.48 
29.00 
20.81 
30.86 
20.66 
18.36 
15.84 

1879 

Vents. 
15  'lO 

I860 

1870 

1880 

18  8G 

i8et      

1871 

1X72 

1881              .... 

17  14 

1862 

1882 

17.80 

1865 

1878  

1883 

15.00 

1864 

47.^ 
82.  7K  1 
29.96, 
2i.74 
24.00 

1874. 

1884 

11.70 

1865 

1875 

1885 

11.15 

1806 

1876 

1886 

10.00 

1867 

1877 

1878 

1887  

12.12 

18Q8 

! 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  act  of  copper  miners,  of  the  kind  set 
forth  in  thus  disposing  of  their  product,  should  be  held  as  a  reason  for 
debarring  them  from  a  share  of  the  protection  accorded  to  other  inter- 
e8t«.  They  pay  their  workmen  the  wages  paid  by  other  protected  in- 
terests, and  are  taxed  to  the  extent. of  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  on 
their  product  in  the  form  of  duties  levied  on  the  iron,  steel,  and  other 
articles  they  consume.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region  alone  a  population 
of  more  than  30,000  people  are  dependent  upon  this  industry  and  those 
tributary  to  it. 

Yours,  truly, 

John  Stanton, 

Treasurer, 
Atlantic  Mining  Co. 
Cbntrax  Mining  Co. 
Allotjez  Mining  Go. 
J.  T.  Whiting,  Esq. 


LUMBER. 

COPY  OP  PEXmOH. 

To  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled : 

We,  your  petitioners,  lumbermen,  and  residents  of ,  in  the  ^tate 

of ,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  set  forth — 

(1)  That  logs,  round  timber,  masts,  spars,  and  piling  are  imported 
from  Canada  for  the  nse  of  saw-mills  in  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  Tawfus  City, 
Alpena,  Marine  City,  Saint  Clair,  anrt  Detroit,  Mich. ;  in  Cleveland 
jiiid  Toledo,  Ohio;  in  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  Lockport,  Rochester,  and 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  and  nt  numerous  other  points  in  the  United 
States;  that  masts  an(l  spars  are  imported  for  the  use  of  spar-makers 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philade}])hia,  and  other  places,  an<l  that  piling  is 
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extensively  imported  for  the  construction  of  wharves  and  for  other  par- 
poses. 

(2)  That  the  failure  of  forests  iu  Michigan  and  other  Kortheru  State>( 
renders  it  more  and  more  desirable,  iu  the  interest  of  saw-will  owners 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  other  Northern  States, 
that  no  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  obtaining  logs  and  other  raw- 
material  supplies  jof  wood  from  the  forests  of  Oani^a. 

(3)  That  American  citizens  have  made  large  investments  in  Canadian 
timber  limits  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  saw-logs  for  Amer- 
ican mills. 

(4)  That  at  the  time  these  investments  were  made  the  Canadian  ex- 
port duty  on  logs  was  $1  per  thousand  feet  board  measure,  at  which 
point  it  had  stood  since  1866. 

(5)  That  the  Canadian  export  duty  on  logs  is  held  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  cover  saw-logs,  long  round  timber,  masts,  spars,  and* 
pilings. 

(6)  That  the  export  duty  has  recently  been  advanced  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  $3  per  thousand  feet  board  measure,  with  the  avowed 
intention  to  prevent  the  export  of  logs  to  the  United  States,  and  wfth 
the  threat  to  go  higher  if  necessary. 

(7)  That  it  is  now  proposed  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
logs  to  the  United  States. 

(8)  That  the  threefold  increase  on  the  export  duty  has  wrought  griev- 
ous damage  and  injury  to  various  American  interests,  as  was  clearly 
<le8igned  and  intended;  and  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  logs 
from  Canada  would  be  most  disastrous  to  those  Americans  who  have 
made  investments  in  Canadian  timber  limit/S,  and  to  American  sawmill 
owners  who  are  or  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  the  Cana- 
dian forests  for  their  raw  material. 

We,  your  petitioners,  therefore  pray  that  Congress  will  be  pleased  to 
,  enact  during  its  present  session — 

That  in  case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  export  duty  n|K>n 
logs,  shingle  bolts,  or  other  kinds  of  wood  that  may  be  designed  for  or 
used  as  the  raw  material  of  any  American  sawmill,  mill,  or  factory, 
that  the  sawn  lumber,  shingles,  or  other  manufactured  product  of  such 
kinds  of  logs,  bolts,  or  wood  as  may  have  an  export  duty  imposed  a|K>n 
it  by  such  country,  shall,  when  imported  from  such  country,  be  subject, 
in  addition  to  tbe  regular  duty  provided  by  law,  to  an  additional  duty 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such  export  duty,  and  that  such  additional 
duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  article  that  might  otherwise  be  upon 
the  free  list. 

That  in  case  any  foreign  country  or  province  shall  prohibit  the  ex}ior- 
tation  to  the  United  States  of  logs,  shingle  bolts,  or  other  kinds  of 
wood  that  may  be  designed  for  or  used  as  the  raw  material  of  any 
American  saw-mill,  mill,  or  factory,  that  the  sawn  lumber,  shingles,  or 
manufactured  product  of  such  kinds  of  logs,  bolt«,  or  wooil  shall  be 
denied  admission  into  the  United  States  from  such  country  or  province, 
either  in  bond  or  upon  the  payment  of  duty ;  or  else  shall  be  subjecl;  to 
the  payment  of  three  times  the  regular  amount  of  duty,  with  denial  of 
tbe  privilege  of  entry  and  transportation  in  bond. 

Your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
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PEARL  BUTTONS. 

COMMUHICATIOH  FROM  G.  L.  WOODBBIDOE  &  CO., 

Importers  of  buttons^  dress  ti*immings,  etc,,  451-453  Broadway,  New  Fork, 

New  York,  January  12,  1^89. 

Dear  Sir  :  luclosed  I  send  you  a  note  from  Messrs.  B.  Blumeuthal 
&Oo. 

The  document  of  which  it  speaks  is  here  in  their  possession,  and  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  and  also  the  original,  if  you  de- 
sire. 

We  call  your  attention  to  this  on  account  of  the  statements  made  on 
this  subject  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  which'statemeuts, 
as  we  wrote  yon,  we  believe  are  without  foundation  in  truth. 

Shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  you  think  it  will  be  desirable 
for  us  to  send  on  this  document  from  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  L.   WOODBRIDGB. 

Senator  Allison. 


Blamenthal  St.  Co.,  importera  fmd  mamifaotiiren  of  battons,  384  and  386  Broadway.    Paris,  8  Rae 
Mar  Lei.    Sole  a^euts  for  The  Empire  Crochet  Button  Co.) 

I  New  York,  January  10, 1889. 

Drar  Siks  :  We  have  in  otir  possesion  a  documont  sigued  by  the  Yienua  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  aud  certified  to  before  the  Uuited  8tate»  consul-general  at  said  place, 

to  the  effect  that  no  buttons  of  any  description  are  made  by  convict  labor  in  the  Aus- 

.  trian  Empire.    The  document  is  at  your  service  should  you  be  able  to  make  any  use 

of  haute. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

B.  Blumrntiial  a,  Co. 
Messrs.  C.  L.  Woodbridob  &,  Co., 

City. 


MOLASSES. 
STATEMENT  OP  OEOROE  E.  BARTOL. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  12, 1889. 

Dear  Sir:  Ou  the  lUth  of  last  May  I  mailed  you  a  copy  of  the  in- 
closed circular,  relative  to  the  position  of  molasses  iu  the  sugar  schedule 
of  the  tariff,  and  received  your  reply  under  <late  of  May  22,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  article.  As  the  sugar  clause  is  now  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  it  appeared  to  me  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  forward  you  another  copy,  together  with  a  newspaper  article 
bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

In  reading  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  I  noticed  that  the  molas- 
ses clause  iu  the  free  list  was  laid  over  by  request  of  a  Louisiana  mem- 
ber for  further  consideration.  Fearing  that  there  might  be  some  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  position  of  molasses  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed bounty,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  unless  domestic  molasses  sugar  was  ^tpecitically  mentioned  as  be- 
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iug  cMtitled  to  the  proposed  bounty  it  would  receive  no  benefit  from 
that  source,  and  in  consequence,  if  it  did  not  participate  in  the  bounty, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  business  that  it  be  ad- 
mitted tree  as  provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill  as  originally  reported. 

The  molasses-boiling  trade  would  be  glad  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  if  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  fuller  explanation  of  the 
subject  than  has  already  been  done,  but  we  did  not  desire  to  take  up 
your  valuable  time  unless  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  so. 

GEOBaE  £.  Babtol. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 


MOLASSES  IN  THE  SUGAR  SGHEDULIS.— ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  TARIFF  AND  FTS  RELATION 

TO  SUGAR. 

(1)  Molasses  is  a  residnnm,  a  resultant  prodact  in  the  manafaotnre  of  Diigar  from 
sugar- cane.  It  is  essentially  a  raw  luatenal.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  foreign 
molasses  imported  being  used  by  molasses-boiling  refinenes,  which  extraot  the  sugar 
contained  in  it ;  as 

(2)  Owing  to  the  crude,  imperfect  processes  employed  in  making  sugar  in  the  pro- 
ducing countries,  it  contains  in  solution  considerable  qujiutites  of'sugar. 

(3)  The  United  States  GoTemment  has  always  given  encouragement  in  the  past  to 
the  imporfation  of  molasses  from  abroad  for  manufacture  into  sugar  here ;  because 

(4)  It  created  an  industry  employing  many  men  and  considerable  capital  in  mulaases- 
boiling  refineries,  and  was  of  great  value  to  several  other  industries,  notably  the  coop- 
erage trade  and  the  coastwise  marine. 

(5)  A  gallon  of  ordinary  quality  foreign  molasses  yields  on  an  averages  pounds  of 
sugar,  polarizing  82  per  cent,  or  degrees  of  saccharine  matter. 

(6)  The  actual  cost  of  converting  1  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar  has  been  found  by 
averaging  the  results  of  most  of  the  establishments  in  the  business  to  be  3  cents  per 
gallon ;  this  includes  no  charge  for  interest  on  plant  or  capital  employed. 

(7)  The  freight  on  the  excess  in  bulk  and  weight  of  the  gallon  of  molasses  over  the 
equivalent  amount  of  sugar  in  dry  form  amounts  to  about  2  cents  on  the  gallon. 

(8). The  past  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  policy  necessary  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  molasses-boiling  industry  in  this  country  was, 

(9)  To  levy  a  duty  on  1  gallon  of  molasses  equal  to  the  duty  collected  on  5  pounds 
of  sugar  similar  in  quality  to  that  extracted  from  the  molasses,  less  the  cost  of  con- 
vorting  the  gallon  of  molasses  into  su^ar,  and  also  less  the  freight ;  because, 

(10)  The  amount  of  duty  thua  remitted  went  directly  to  American  workmen  and 
American  vessels ;  and 

(11)  Without  this  remission  of  duty  or  differential  rat^d  the  basiuess  could  not  bo 
condacted  at  all  in  this  country,  but  would  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  foreign-pro- 
ducing countries. 

^12)  Molasses  boiling  can  not  be  done  in  the  United  States  without,  a  differeutiai 
rate  of  duty  favoring  it,  as  the  sugar  produced  from  molasses  does  not  go  into  direct 
conHiiuiption,  but  is  sold  almost  exclusively  to  white-sugar  refiners  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  foreign  raw  sugar,  hence  the  duty  on  the  molasses  is  not  a  tax  un  the  con- 
sumer directly,  as  the  sugar  produced  from  it  sells  at  a  value  fixed  by  the  duty-paid 
price  of  a  similar  grade  of  foreign  raw  sugar. 

(13)  The  molasses- boiling  industry  can  not  survive  if  the  differential  rate  of  duty 
between  the  5  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  puunds  of 
sugar  of  82^  polarization,  imported  as  sugar,  is  reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.4U 
cents  por  gallon. 

(14)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40cents  is  too  Low,  and  is  driving  the  business  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries. 

(15)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  the  business  in  this  country  is  the  old 
rate  iiuder  previous  tariffs  of  4.68  cents  difference  between  1  gallon  of  molasaes  and 
5  ponndf>  of  su^ar  of  82^  polarization. 

(16)  To  checK  the  tendency  now  developed  of  doing  the  business  abroad,  the  dif- 
ferential rate  should  be  5  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  might  do,  and  nnder  the  proposetl 
tariff  would  make  molasses  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  galldn  when  under  56^  polari- 
zation. 

(17)  To  drive  the  business  from  this  country  abroad  would  wantonly  destroy  the 
hiiHiucss  here,  with  no  accruing  fKlvautages. 
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(18)  It  would  2>e  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  coastwise  marine,  which  now  has 
a  monopoly  of  this  trade.  The  business  can  not  be  diverted  from  these  craft,  as  the 
character  of  the  article  requires  it  to  be  carried  in  small  vessels  of  350  to  400  tons 
capacity.  Over  four  hundred  cargoes,  paying  (800, 000  of  freight,  are  furnished  these 
vessels  annually  inwards,  and  they  get  outwaxd  cargoes  of  cooperage  incidental  to 
the  business. 

(19)  Out  of  a  total  revenue  collected  on  molasses  of  a  little  over  $1,500,000,  fully 
$1,400,000  is  collected  on  molasses  used  by  the  boiling  trade  (35,000,000  gallons). 

(20)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  the  sugar  sent  here,  the  revenue  would 
be  increased  fully  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  would  produce 
175,000,000  pounds  of  82^  sugar,  which  woald  pay  under  proposed  tariff  1.374  cents 

EiT  pound,  equal  to  $2,404,500,  sugar  would  come  forward  in  large  vessels,  maiuly 
nglish  and  Spanish  tramp  steam-ships. 

(21)  The  molasses  and  resulting  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  does  not  interfere 
with  the  native  productions,  as  the  Louisiana  crop  commences  in  October  and  is 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  March  1.  The  molasses  handled  by  the  boilers 
scarcely  commences  to  arrive  from  Cuba  before  March  1,  and  is  all  consumed  by 
Septeinber  1. 

(22)  The  character  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  is  so  different 
from  that  produced  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  really  no  competition  between  them. 

(23)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immediately  and  certainly  destroyed  by  the. 
proposed  tariff,  and  for  some  years,  while  the  business  was  being  established  abroad, 
it  is  probable  that  considerable  quantities  of  molasses  would  come  to  this  country 
seeking  a  market  in  its  crude  state.  The  molasses-boiling  houses  being  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  not  in  position  to  work  this  up  into  different  form,  would  cause 
this  raw,  crude  molasses  to  hane  a  drug  on  the  market,  to  the  very  serious  detriment 
and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in  Louisiana. 


MOLASSES.— THE  SUGAR  TRUST  AND  THE  PROPOSED  TARIFF    SCHEDULES. 

£dUor  of  the  Evming  Telegraph  : 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  there  appeared  an  article  from  the  Albany  Argus  en- 
titled '*  The  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Sugar  Tax."  This  article,  which  appears  to  be  a 
criticism  on' an  editorial  that  had  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  purports 
to  state  certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  sugar  schedules  in  the  two  tariff  bills  naw 
before  Congress.  The  figures  given  relative  to  the  protection  afforded  the  American 
refiner  by  the  present  tariff,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  Senate  bill,  are  in  the  main  correct. 
The  essence  of  the  article,  however,  is  a  statement  relative  to  refiners  being  enabled 
ander  the  Senate  bill  to  import  their  sngars  in  the  form  of  molasses  free,  thereby  re- 
ceiving the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff  taxes  levied  on  refined  and  semi-refined  sugars, 
as  a  bonus.  This  statement  is  utterly  unfounded  in  fact,  and  shows  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subiect  he  is  attempting  to  elucidate,  or  else  it  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  the  Senate  sugar  schedule,  with  a  view 
of  injuring  the  bill  with  the  masses  of  the  people. 

It  is  unfair  to  a  branch  of  the  sugar  business  which  deals  exclusively  with  molas- 
ses, but  which  is  in  nowise  connected  with  the  sugar  trust,  that  a  statement  so  false 
and  so  injurious  should  be  made  m  responsible  journals  without  contradiction ;  and 
I  therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  molasses-boiling  trade,  ask  that  you  lay  befoi*e  the 
reading  public  a  refutation  of  the  absurd  statement  above  referred  to.  The  writer  in 
the  Argus  doubtless  derived  the  basis  for  his  article  from  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  in  the  November  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 


view  there  appeared  an  article  by  the  Hon.  William  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  entitled  ''The 

to  the  question  of  "  For  Whom  Shall  We  Vote  T  "    In  this  article 

Mr.  Beckinridge  uses  the  following  language  in  a  note  referring  to  the  Senate  tariff 


Democratic  Answer '' 

Mr. 

bill 


*  And  the  proposed  change  in  the  rates  on  sugar  and  molasses  increases  the  margin 
of  profits  for  the  refiners  of  sugars.  Indeed, -by  putting  molasses  not  exceeding  56^ 
saccharine  strength  on  the  free  list,  the  importation  of  raw  sugars  may  cease  and  the 
refiner  would  then  have  the  whole  duty  on  refined  sugars  as  a  margin ;  the  revenues 
from  imported  sugar  would  be  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  refiner.  This,  oi 
conrse,  would  remove  all  protection  from  Louisiana  sugar,  as  well  as  sugar  made  from 
sorghum  in  Kansas  and  from  beets  in  California." 

It  is  marvelous  that  such  views  can  be  held  and'  expressed  by  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  would  presumably  be  perfectly 
familiar.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  business  the  absolute  absurdity  of  such  a 
statement  as  that  the  refiners  would  import  all  of  their  sugar  in  the  form  of  molasses, 
testing  under  56  degrees,  is  so  evident  that  a  person  expressing  such  a  view  confesses 
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immediately  his  absolute  ignorauceof  the  subject.  Such  bold  st^menta,  however, 
carry  conviction  with  them,  and  uniufonned  persons,  accepting  the  counterfeit  as 
truth,  are  led  astray.  Through  your  columns,  then,  I  would  like  permiaaioD  to 
show  them  the  truth  by  explaining  briefly  the  nature  and  uses  of  molasses,  an  expe- 
rience of  over*  thirty  years  in  the  business  justifying  my  position  as  teacher  on  the 
subject. 

Molasses,  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  '*  the  brown,  viscid,  uncrvstallizable  simp  which 
drains  from  sugar,  in  the  process  of  manufacture  while  cooling/'  It  is  not  an  article  of 
manufacture  by  itself,  but  is  a  residuum  incidental  in  the  manufactureof  sugar  from 
sugar-cane,  the  su^ar-beet,  or  other  sugar-producing  plant.  lu  (|uantity  it  equals 
about  22  per  cent,  in  weight  of  the  sugar  produced  from  cane,  and  is  less  trom  beet«. 
To  make  the  article  comuiercially  known  as  molasses  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
sugar  be  made  first.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  the  juice  of  the  sugar  plant 
(cane  or  beet),  no  matter  what  its  density  or  richness,  is  not  known  as  molasses,  nor 
could  it  be  passed  through  the  custom-house  as  such,  the  definition  by  Webster  being 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  as  the  correct  description  of  the 
article.  If,  in  attempting  to  deceive  the  customs  officers,  it  was  boiled  to  the  density 
of  ordinary  commercial  molas^s,  its  polarization  would  be  so  high  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  it  into  this  country  at  less  than  4  cents  a  gallon  under  the  8enat<e 
bill,  and  it  might  even  reach  into  the  field  covered  by  paragraph  217  of  the  Senate 
tariff  schedule,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  sirups  of  cane  juice  or  beet  juice,  it  woald 
be  taxed  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  If  it  was  attempted  to  reduce  it  in  sac- 
charine strength  to  a  point  below  50<^,  it  would  require  to  be  made  so  thin  in  body 
that  immediate  detection  would  follow  «n  attempt  toJbring  it  here,  and  in  addition 
the  producer  would  make  a  serious  loss  in  selling  sugar  by  the  gallon  instead  of  aell- 
ing  it  by  the  pound. 

Webstei-'s  definition  correctly  defines  the  position  and  necessary  character  of  mo- 
lasses, except  that  molasses  is  not  necessarily  uucrjstallizable.  Such  was  the  caae 
when  the  word  was  defined  as  above,  but  modem  machinery  has  accomplished  what 
the  apparatus  of  those  days  Quuld  not  accomplish.  Ordinary  foreign  (West  India) 
molasses  contains  about  50  i)er  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  of  which  about  40  per 
cent,  is  obtainable,  and  the  extraction  of  this  sngar  is  the  sole  business  of  fourteen 
molasses-boiliug  houses  in  this  country.  These  houses  or  refineries,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  consume  all  of  the  molasses  produced  in  the  West  Indies  that  is  saited 
for  reboiling  for  sugar,  and  produce  annually  about  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of  a  low- 
grade  raw  sugar,  which  is  sold  to  the  refiners,  the  Trust  being  the  principal  buyer. 
I  would  particularly  impress  on  your  readers  the  fact  that  these  molasses  houses  con- 
sumo  all  the  molasses  suitable  for  reboiling  into  sugar  that  is  produced  and  shipped 
from  the  West  Indies,  whence  all  the  foreigu  molasses  we  r'*ceive  in  this  country 
comes ;  distance  and  freights  making  its  iniportatiou  from  other  points  impossible. 
More  molasses  is  produced  in  the  West  Indies  than  is  used  for  reboiling,  but  it  is  either 
too  poor  or  too  good  for  the  purpose.  If  the  former,  it  is  made  into  rum  abroad,  and 
if  the  latter,  it  is  consumed  in  liquid  form  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  Your  readers, 
therefore,  cau  easily  calculate  the  probability  of  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  United  States 
importing  sufficient  molassds  under  56^  saccharine  strength  to  produce  the  1,000,000 
tons  of  foreign  sugar  required  by  our  people  annually,  when  at  present  all  the  obtain- 
able suitable  molasses  produces  only  60,000  to  70,000  tons. 

To  talk  of  the  importation  of  sugar  ceasing  and  the  importation  of  molasses  taking 
its  place  would  be  analogous  t-o  stating  (presuming  that  the  tariff  should  favor  such 
a  transaction)  th«it  as  coffee  grounds  could  be  imported  free  of  tax,  while  there  was 
a  tax  upon  the  unused  cofiee,  that  the  growing  of  cofiee  would  be  abandoned,  and 

grounds  only  would  bo  grown  and  shippedinstead.  Before  the  writer  in  the  Argus  un- 
ertook  to  lecture  the  Evening  Post  and  enlighten  the  public,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
for  him  to  have  obtained  some  faint  idea  about  the  business  upon  which  he  proposed 
posing  as  an  authority.  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  danger  he  scents  from  afar  is 
closely  akin  to  a  niare^s  nest,  and  that  no  matter  what  dignity  of  years  he  may  reach 
in  this  life  he  will  never  see  the  revenues  from  iraporte<l  sugar  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  pockets  of  the  sugar  refiners  in  the  manner  he  so  wisely  prognosti- 
cates. He  must  put  on  his  magnifying  glasses  again  and  start  another  search  fbr  the 
<*  fine  work  "  of  the  Senate  committee. 

Gborob  E.  Bartol. 
PuiLADELPHiA,  December  7,  1688. 
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TOBACCO. 
PSOTEST  OF  TOBACCO  IMPOSTESS. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  tariff  bill.  Schedule  F,  on  leaf  tobacco,  you  pro- 
I)08e  to  make,  an  entire  importation  of  leaf  pay  a  wrapper  duty  of  75 
cents  per  pound  if  any  portion  shall  be  found  suitable  lor  wrappers. 
We  respectfully  protest  agaiifbt  this,  as  a  great  injustice  to  Havana 
leaf^tobaoco  importers. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  the  follomug,  as  an  amendment 
toity  viz : 

Each  and,  every  bale  or  other  package  of  leaf  tobacco  that  may  be  imported,  and 
that  contains  15  per  cent,  or  over,  of  leaf  suitable  for  cigar- wrapperu,  shall  be  duti- 
able, if  unstemmed,  at  75  cents  per  pound ;  bat  if  stemmed,  at  $1  per  pound. 

All  other  leaf  tobacco  imported  shall  pay  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pennd,  if  un- 
fllemmed;  but  if  stemmed,  25  cents  per  pound 

J.  B.  Oreagh  &  Co.,  134  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia ;  Teller 
Bros.,  117  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia ;  A.  Gonzales,  per 
Thos.  Flaherty,  attorney,  180  Pearl  street.  New  York  City ; 
Vega,  Morton  &  Co.,  187  Pearl  street,  New  York ;  J.  Ben- 
heim  &  Son,  190  Pearl  street,  New  York ;  G.  Fernandez  & 
Co.,  206  Pearl  street,  New  York ;  F.  Miranda  &  Co.,  222  Pearl 
street.  New  York ;  Guerra  Hermanns,  172  Water  street,  New 
York;  B.Diaz  &  Co.,  157  Water  street.  New  York;'Gu8tav 
Solomon  &  Bros.,  138  Maiden  Lane,  New  York ;  Emanuel 
Hoffman  &  Son,  149  Water  street,  New  York ;  l.  Reinitz,  140 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York ;  M.  A.  Montejo,  191  Pearl  street, 
New  York;  Ferd.  Oppenheimer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York ;  Calixto,  Lopez  &  Co.,  3  Cedar  street,  New  York ; 
Bdw'd  Batchelor  &  Co.,  109  North  Water  street,  Philadel- 
'  phia;  B.  A.  Calves,  234  Church  street,  Philadelphia ;  Antonio 
Koig&  Langsdorf,  641  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  honorable  subcommittee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


COCOA  MATTING. 

STATEKENT  OF  EDGAR  J.  WELLES. 

New  York,  January  11,  1889. 
My  Deab  Senator:  In  your  letter  of  yesterday  you  alluded  to  the 
position  of  the  Sloanes'  in  the  cocoa-matting  case.    Inquiry  by  me  de- 
velo|)S : 

(1)  That  the  Sloanes  totally  misapprehend  the  high  cost  of  the  im- 
ported article.  1  understand  that  their  representative  in  charge  of  the 
matting  department  recently  stated  that  he  believed  the  imported  cost 
much  less  than  the  domestic.  When  this  was  denied,  he  admitted  he 
did  not  know  the  facts  as  to  cost  of  imported,  as  they  did  not  import, 
but  buy  from  Darragh  &  JSmail  and  Joseph  Wilde  &  Co.,  the  import- 
ers. 

(2)  Because  Darragh  &  Small  and  Joseph  Wilde  &  Co.  and  the 
American  Cocoa  Matting  Company  are  everywhere  known  as  import- 
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ers  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturerH ;  they  get  the  largest  part  of  the 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  matting,  for  purchasers  go  to  dealers  who  are 
known  to  have  everything,  rather  than  to  the  Sloanes,  whose  importa- 
tions are  known  to  come  through  Darragh  &  Smail  and  Joseph  Wilde 
&Oo. 

It  is  natural  that  Sloanes  should  wish  to  clip  these  importers'  wiogB 
by  shutting  out  importations  altogether.  With  none  but  domestic 
goods  in  the  market,  they  undoubtedly  feel  they  would  better  their 
sales. 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the  case  as  I 
present  it  to  you,  will  you  not  kindly  advise  me  by  wire  or  mail,  and 
make  an  appointment  for  counsel  to  present  to  you,  or  to  Mr.  Aidrich, 
or  to  the  committee,  any  fuller  information  that  you  may  desire  t 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Edpas  J.  Weluss. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  O. 


New  York,  January  11, 1889. 
My  Deab  Senator:  Your  note  of  yesterday's  date  received  this 
morning. 

The  sworn  statement  sent  to  Senator  Aidrich  shows  that  10  cents  i^et 
square  yard  on  mattiug  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead 
of  20  per  cent.  Five  cents  per  square  foot  equals  62  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. Any  rate,  to  exceed  4  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  luid  2 
cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  the  equivalent  of  the  present  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  prohibitory.  The  imported  now  cost«  more  tlian 
the  domestic.  Please  read  short  sworn  statement  sent  Senator  Ai- 
drich; it  is  full  and  conclusive.  Imailyoucopyio-day;  original  invoices 
and  exhibits  with  original,  heretofore  forwarded  to  the  committee.  If 
not  satisfied  by  it,  I  want  to  be  heard. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Edgab  T.  Wsllss* 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C. 


TOBACCO. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  JOHN  B.  CBEAOH  &  GO. 

Philadelphia,  December  28,  1888. 
Honored  Sir:  As  we  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  justice  of  our 
position  and  the  justness  of  our  protest  against  the  proposed  law  that 
makes  the  whole  "importation  pay  the  wrapper  duty,"  if  any  |M>rtion 
is  found  suitable  for  wrappers;  and,  as  you  asked  us  to  propc^e  a  sub- 
stitute for  said  sentence,  we  do  most  respectfully  submit  the  tollowiiif^ 
form  as  meeting  the  objections  to  our  first  one  presented  to  you  at  our 
hearing : 

Leaf  tobacco. — Each  and  every  bale  or  otlior  package  of  leaf  tobacco  that  may  Ihj 
imported,  and  that  contains  20  per  centum  or  over  of  leaf  Huitable  for  cigar- wra}!- 
pers,  shall  be  dntiable,  if  luistcmmed,  at  75  cents  per  pound ;  but  if  stemoied.  at  %l 
per  pound.  All  other  leaf  tobacco  imported  shall  pay  a  duty  of  20  c«nta  per  pound 
if  unstexumed ;  but  if  stemmed,  25  cents  per  pound. 
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We  certainly  believe  in  your  sense  of  justice,  and  that  you  will  amend 
tha|;  unjust  sentence  in  your  proposed  tariff  law. 
Kespectftdly, 

J.  B.  CEEAaH  &  Co. 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  V,  8.  Senate  Subcommittee  of  Finance^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 


CHAIR  CANE. 
8IATE1CEHT  OF  HETWOOD  BBOS.  ft  CO. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HOAR. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  January  4, 1889. 

D£AR  Sir  :  We  desire  to  call  3'our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
large  manufacturers  of  chair  cane  and  reeds,  and  that  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  these  ^oods  we  annually  consume  raw  material  (rattan)  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,800  tons  and  employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  .  Since 
the  act  of  1883  chair  cane  and  reeds  have  paid  an  ad* valorem  duty  of 
but  10  per  cent.,  whereas  it  was  previously  26  per  cent.  We  are  thus 
without  any  adequate  protectiou,  and  desire  a  specitic  duty,  as  since 
1883  we  have  been  subjected  to  a  constantly-increasiug  competition  from 
G-ermau  and  Chinese  sources,  which  is  having  a  serious  effect. 

Our  case  was  recently  presented  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  Messrs.  Cowpeithwait  and  Lang,  treasurers  of  the  Union 
Battan  Mauutacturiiig  Company  of  New  York  and  the  Wakefield  Kat- 
tan  Company  respectively;  and  we  now  beg  you  will  personally  inter- 
cede with  this  committee,  to  the  end  that  their  recommendations  as  to 
a  specific  duty  may  be  favorably  reported.  Eattans  are  now  free,  which 
is  correct.  We  desire  a  duty  ot  5  cents  per  pound  on  reeds  and  $15 
per  100,000  feet  on  chair  cane,  in  ortler  that  we  may  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. By  reference  to  our  argument  presented  before  the  committee 
we  feel  sure  you  will  become  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  cause.  The 
opposition  encountered  at  the  hearing  was  confined  to  a  party  represent- 
ing German  manufacturers  and  Chinese  importers — whose  interests  are 
of  course  identical — and  to  Governor  Gearr,  of  Iowa,  representing  the 
Fort  Madison  Chair  Company  of  that  State,  who  are  contractors  for 
the  convict  labor  in  the  penitentiary  located  at  that  point. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Heywood  Bros.  &  Co* 

Hon.  Gboroe  F.  Hoar, 

Washingtonj  D.  0. 
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STATEHENT  OF  W.  F.  WHITVET. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HOAR. 

South  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  January  4,  1889. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  ase  from  250  to  300  tons  of  raw  rattan  per  year,  which 
I  manufacture  into  reeds  and  chair  cane.  The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  do 
away  with  all  duties  on  reeds  and  chair  cane,  thus  bringing  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  into  dangerous  competition  with  the  Germans  and 
Chinese ;  notably  the  latter.  The  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  who 
manufacture  seven-elevenths  of  all  the  reeds  and  chair  cane  in  the 
United  States,  feel  that  this  industry  should  be  protected  by  adequate 
duties,  which  should  be  at  least  5  cents  i)er  pound  on  reeds  and  $15  per 
bale  of  100,000  feet  of  chair  cane.  This  is  more  than  the  present  duty 
on  these  articles. 

The  matter  has  been  brought  up  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee recently,  and  we  understand  that  Wakefield  Battan  Company 
and  the  Union  Hattan  Company  were  represented.  In  opposition  to 
them  there  appeared  a  German  importer  from  Kew  York.  I  trust  you 
will  do  what  you  ciin  to  protect  the  interests  of  your  constituents  in 
this  matter. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  F.  Whitney. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 

Washingtonj  D.  0. 


STATEMENT  OF  P.  DERBY  &  COKPAHT. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HOAR.  . 

Gardner,  Mass.,  January  5, 188d. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  certain  manufacturers  of  chair  cane 
in  this  country  have  recently  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  on 
the  tariff,  remonstrating  against  removal  of  the  duty  on  this  material, 
as  proposed,  and  advocating  a  higher  and  specific  duty.  We  are  manu- 
facturers of  chairs  and  large  consumers  of  this  article.  We  conceive  it 
to  be  for  our  interest  that  the  duty  desired  by  said  manufacturers  be 
imposed.  % 

Our  reasons  are  that  we  are  for  protection  on  general  principles  as 
against  foreign-manufactured  products,  and  lil^cause  a  stable  and  uni- 
iorm  price  on  this  article  can  be  best  secured  by  confining  its  produc- 
tion to  this  country,  and  to  the  manufacturers  who  now  produce  an 
article  in  every  way  suited  to  our  requirements.  We  hope,  therefore, 
yon  will  so  far  interest  yourself  in  the  matter  as  to  Intercede  with  the 
committee  to  the  end  that  they  u)ake  a  favorable  report  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  said  manufacturers. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

P.  Derby  &  Co. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 

'Wa^hington^  D.  0. 
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METAL  SCHEDULE. 

STATEHENT  OF  HORACE  P.  TOBET,  WEST  WABEHAM,  MASS. 
PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HOAR. 

Wb^t  Wareham,  January  4, 1889. 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  with  regret  that  the  Senate  bill  regnlating  the 
tariff  does  not  appear  likely  to  remove  any  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  iron  working  in  Massachusetts  (andl^ew  England)  is  laboring. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  tariff  question  will  be  taken  out  of  politics, 
and  that  ^he  interests  and  wants  of  the  several  localities  will  receive 
that  consideratix)n  which  was  impossble  during  the  excitement  and 
pressure  of  a  political  campaign. 

There  are  but  five  States  in  tbe  Union  that  make  pig-iron  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  own  population.  While  a  little  pigriron  is 
made  in  several  of  the  other  States,  yet,  in  all  but  the  five  referred  to, 
pig-iron  is  practically  a  raw  material. 

The  present  tariff  upon  pig-iron  used  in  steel  making  amounts  to  61 
I)er  cent,  and  upon  iron  used  in  puddling  to  nearly  80  per  cent;  surely 
a  most  heavy  and  burdensome  tsix  upon  the  industries  of  !N'ew  Eng- 
land. The  tariff  of  $6.30  per  ton  (imposed  in  1872)  was  fixed  at  a  time 
when  No.  1  foundry  iron  (American)  was  worth  at  Philadelphia  about 
$48  per  ton.  The  same  iron  is  now  worth  about  $18  per  ton.  The  pre- 
mium on  gold  in  1872  was  12  per  cent.  You  will  see  that  the  tariff,  now 
$6.72  per  ton  (upon  ad  valorem  computation),  is  considerably  more  than 
double  what  it  was  in  1872. 

Bessemer  inon  at  the  foreign  port  of  delivery  is  now  worth  about  44 
shillings  (say,  $11)  per  ton.  It  is  this  iron  that  is  used  at  your  steel 
works  in  Worcester  and  by  us  at  this  place.  Computation  shows,  as 
above  stated,  a  doty  of  61  per  cent.  Puddling  iron  at  English  ports  is 
worth  34  shillings  (say,  $8.50) :  duty  consequently  about  80  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  steel  slabs,  ingots,  etc.,  such  as  we  make  from  this  iron, 
is  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Onr  American  consumers  of  steel,  such  as 
Washburn  &  Moen,  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons,  protest  against  raising  this 
duty  on  steel;  and  1  am  free  to  say  that  raising  this  duty  would  bring 
little  relief  to  "S.ew  England  steel  makers,  for  our  competition  is  al- 
ready not  with  England,  but  with  Pennsylvania,  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.   . 

The  price  of  iron  is  not  likely  ever  to  return  to  the  rates  of  1872, 
and  it  appears  equitable  that  the  tariff  upon  it  should  be  adapted  to  its 
present  (and  probable  fnture)  low  rate. 

The  importation  of  soft  coal  into  New  England  from  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  profits  no  one  excepting  the  railroads  in  those  States. 
The  mine  owners  there  are  exhausting  their  coal  beds  at  prices  but 
little  above  the  cost  of  mining. 

It  is  the  transportation  that  makes  soft  coal  so  costly  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  New  England  ought  not  to  pay  $4 
per  ton  for  coal  from  Pennsylvania  when  she  could  procure  as  good 
froib  the  provinces  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton,  if  the  duties  were  re- 
moved; certainly  New  England  can  not  afford  to  pay  such  a  price  toward 
swelling  the  gains  of  the  prosperous  Pennsylvania  railroads. 

If  the  duty  on  pig-iron  is  largely  reiliiced  tli<*  Worcester  Steel  Works 
or  ourselves  can  make  the  steel  billets  wliich  Messrs.  Wiishburu  & 
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» 
Moen  and  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons  require,  and  jbhe  proposed  increase  in 
duties  on  steel  slabs,  .billets,  et<^.,  would  be  unnecessary. 

If  the  duty  on  scrap-iron  also  is  reduced  our  New  England  mills  can 
manufacture  the  iron  needed  in  this  section  of  our  country ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  a  new  lease  of  life  will  be  given  to  our  dying  iron 
industries,  such  as  foundries,  machine  shops,  tack  factories,  etc. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  upon  iron  ore  and  coal  would  enable  smelting 
of  iron  to  be  carried  on  in  Boston  harbor  profitably. 

I  trust  that  your  powerful  influence  will  be  cast  in  favor  of  New 
England's  interest  and  of  the  iron  workers  of  New  England.  I  think 
what  we  need,  and  what  New  England  is  fairly  entitled  to,  is  free  coal, 
free  iron  ore,  and  the  duties  of  1857  to  1861  (24  per  cent.)  upon  pig- 
iron  and  scrap-iron. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  * 

HoBAGB  P.  Tqbey,- 
Treoj^rer  Tremont  Nail  Company. 
Hon.  Gbobge  F.  Hoar, 

W<n'ce8ter,  Mass. 
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STATEHENT  OF  THE   SHAW  STOCEIira  OOKPAHT,  OF  LOWELL, 

MASS. 

New  York,  December  29,  1888. 

Sirs  :  The  communication  ^<A"  and  its  accompanying  exhibits,  for- 
warded with  this,  will  supplement  your  means  for  showing  that  article 
321  is  not  '^overloaded"  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  oper-  , 
atives  in  the  stocking  industry. 

The  samples  of  hosiery  are  from  lines  commonly  imported,  and  repre- 
sent staple  and  not "  fancy  ^  goods.  If  the  "  fancy  "  goods  were  included, 
the  difference  between  the  costs  of  American  and  foreign  labor  would 
be  shown  to  be  still  greater  than  it  now  appears. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  communication  to  show  what  an  ideal 
protective  revenue  bill  would  be;  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  bill 
would  involve  a  radical  revision  of  the  entire  cotton-hosiery  schedule — 
a  work  which  your  committee  can  not  now  undertake. 

The  great  improvement  upon  existing  law  embodied  in  your  bill  is. 
recognized,  especially  in  respect  of  the  specific  duty  provided  for  in 
article  321  and  the  promised  amendments  to  cover  "selvaged"  and 
'^  unfinished  ^  goods.    To  help  you  defend  and  save  these  modifications 
must  suffice  for  the  present. 

Of  the  necessity  of  the  '<  selvedge"  amendment  nothing* more  need  be 
said.  Concerning  the  "  unfinished  goods  "  amendment  you  will  not  fail 
to  notice  that  Exhibit  G  was  entered  for  duty  as  of  the  value  of  $1.01, 
while  Exhibit  A  was  valued  at  11.25.  The  "  unfinished,"  G,  would  have 
been  of  the  same  value  as  finished.  A,  had  G  been  <<  boarded"  (shaped 
and  pressed  on  forms),  a  process  which  costs  in  Germany  less  than  2 
cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

To  meet  the  possible  objection  that  a  duty  of  60  cents  and  20  per  cent, 
on  the  lower  griules  is  excessive,  Exhibit  B,  bought  in  Germany  at  91 
cents  and  costing  to  make  here  $2.05,  may  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
proofs  that  the  proposed  duty  is  iu  fact  not  high  enough. 
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To  the  probable  criticism  that  the  proposed  daty  woald  increase  to 
the  consamer  the  co»t  uf  such  goods  aud  yet  not  enable  the  American 
mannfacturer  to  make  snch  goods,  and  therefore  compel  the  poor  to  pay 
more  than  they  now  do  for  their  foot-wear  withoat  compensating  them 
by  employment  in  making  the  same,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  criti- 
cism is  trne  with  respect  to  half-hose  made  in  the  same  way,  bnt  that 
the  proposed  duty  would  serve  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  the 
seamless  or  ^'American  "  stockings  in  the  same  grades,  and  in  this  way 
furnish  compensating  employment  and  the  innumerable  incidental  ben- 
efits derivable  from  a  great  manufacturing  pursuit. 

This  seamless-stocking  industry  is,  indeed,  a  great  one.  Besides  the 
numerous  large  establishments,  there  are  hundreds  of  small  factories, 
devoted  to  it,  and  in  thousands  of  homes  hand-knitting  machines  are 
operated,  either  constantly  or  intermittingly,  in  making  goods  for  the 
market.  It  is  a  national  industry  in  the  best  and  widest  sense,  since  it 
originated  here  and  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  community  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  probably  more  universally  rooted  than  any  other 
of  our  textile  pursuits.  It  therefore  presents  the  very  strongest  claims 
to  recognition  in  any  revenue  legislation  dej^igned  to  afiford,  incident- 
ally, protection  to  domestic  manufacturers. 

If  it  be  charged  against  the  bill  that  seamless  goods  which  are  now 
actually  marketed  at  75  cents  per  dozen  would  be  protected  to  the 
amount  of  75  cents,  and  that  such  protection  is  manifestly  and  absurdly 
excessive,  it  may  be  explained  that  such  cheap  goods  require  for  their 
production  comparatively  little  manual  labor  or  skill  and  no  costly  ma- 
chinery, and  that  such  goods  are  not  imported  at  all.  And  it  may  ba 
remarked  that,  in  the  utter  absence  of  foreign  competition,  and  solely 
from  the  rivalry  of  domestic  manufacturers,  such  goods  are  supplied  at 
the  low  rate  named.  The  proposed  duty  would  not  advance  the  selling 
price  of  such  goods.  If  it  would,  then  the  existingduty  would  havedone 
so.  Such  goods  (having  ribbed  tops)  could  not  cost,  even  in  Germany, 
less  than  60  cents.  The  existing  duty,  40  per  cent.,  added  to  this,would 
make  the  importation  cost  84  cents.  But  the  goods  have  been  and  are 
now  selling  at  75  cents. 
Very  respectfully, 

•  Shaw  SxocKiNa  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
By  B.  F.- Shaw,  Manager. 

The  Senate  Suboommittee  on  Finance. 


A. 

New  Yobk,  December  2d,  1888. 

SiBS:  We  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  samples  of  foreign  half- hose  and  ladies' 
stookinfi^s  inootton,  fashioned,  shaped,  or  selvaged  on  knitting  machines,. bearing  tags 
or  labels  showing  the  actnal  costs  of  such  goods  imported  under  existing  law  aud  the 
cost  of  producing  such  goods  in  this  country.  The  labels  show  also,  what  the  cost  of 
snch  importations  would  l^e  under  the  same  foreign  valuations  under  the  pending  Sen- 
ate bill.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  to  certain  lines  of  goods  the 
provisions  of  article  321  of  the  Senate  bill  are  barely  protective,  while  in  respect  to 
other  lines  the  proposed  duties  are  too  low  to  admit  of  American  competition  in  reg- 
ular fashioned  naif-hose  and  stockings  while  the  present  rates  of  wages  continue. 

The  inventions  of  the  seamless  srocking  and  ot  the  machinery  for  its  production, 
have  made  it  possible  to  produce  in  this  country  goods  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior,  in- 
trinsic merit,  in  competition  with  the  regular-ms^e  foreign  goods,  provided  the  labor 
he  afforded  tne  protection  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill.  Without  this  proposed  addi- 
tional protection  even  this  industry,  so  far  as  relates  to  goods  of  the  higher  qualities, 
must  continue  in  its  present  depressed  condition  or  expire  outright. 
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It  18  a  well-known  fact  that,  exceptibff  the  lower  grades  of  Beamleas  stockinga, 
nine-tenths'  part  of  the  fashioned  cotton  nose  and  half  hose  worn  in  this  country  is 
of  foreign  make.  It  is  also  clear  that,  with  suiiiclent  protect  iuo,  seamless  g«KMls 
woald  be  produced  much  more  largely  than  at  present  in  the  finer  grades,  while  th^ 
large  amount  of  machinery  built  for  the  production  of  the  regular  fashioned  goods, 
now  standing  idle,  would  be  put  into  operation  and  many  thousand  more  hands  be 
given  employment. 

We  include  with  the  foreign  exhibits  specimens  of  domestic  seamless  goods  of  the 
finer  grades  referred  to,  with  memoranda  of  costs  of  production. 
Inviting  your  scrutiny  of  the  accompanying  exhibits  and  memoranda  thereon. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servants, 

Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
By  B.  F.  Shaw,  Manager. 

E.  Jbnckes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pawtncket,  R.  I., 
By  J.  E.  Jbnckes,  Treasurer. 

N.  &  N.  Brunswick  Hosiery  Co.. 
By  J.  N.  Carpenter,  President. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finance 


EzhibiU. 

Price  in 
Germany. 

Present  cost 
importation. 

If  under 
pending  bilL 

Coat  to 
make  here. 

Exhibit  A* 

1.01 
1.82 
1.01 
1.25 
.90 
tl.Ol 

$l.g7 
1.87 

l.iil 

1.98 
1.51 
1.87 
1.35 
tl.51 

$2.10 
1.09 
L81 
2.19 

.  1.81 
2.  lU 
1.68 

;2.io 

12. «« 
2.05 

Exhibit  B 

Exhibit  C 

2.22 

Exhibit  D 

2.70 

ExhibitE        

2.8S 

Exhibit  F 

3.09 

Exhibit  K. 

1.96 

Exhibit  a* 

:2.64 

Exhibit  H: 

Shawknit,  from  combed  Egyptian.  UDdyod.     Costtomake '. $1.88 

These  may  be  comoared  with  Exhibit  C,  and  may  be  made  in  England  at  a  cost  of 1. 19 

Exhibit  I : 

Shawknit,  from  combed  Peelor,  partly  dyed.     Cost  to  make 1. 90 

These  are  not  quite  as  flue  as  Exhibit  D,  and  may  be  made  in  England  ataoost  of LSO 

Exhibit  J : 

JcDckoM  seamless,  from  combed  Peeler,  piece  dyed.    Cost  (o  make  1.73 

'Diese  may  be  compared  with  Exhibit  K,  and  may  be  made  in  England  or  Germany  at  a  cost 
of .-. 1.10 


EMBROIDERIES  AND  NOTIONS. 


DIFFICULTIES   WHICH  WILL   RESULT  IN   ASSESSING  DUTIES  ON    HAM- 
BUEG  EMBROIDERIES,  PAGE  53,  ARTICLE  323. 

We^believe  the  best  argament  to  oflfer  is  to  prove  by  figares  some  of 
the  bad  features  of  a  specific  daty  on  these  goods,  and  give  as  example 
the  following.  We  refer  yoa  to  annexed  list,  which  shows  valaes  and 
comparative  weights  as  between  Swiss  and  cambric  embroideries. 

(I)  Here  are  72  yards  of  Hamburg  embroideries  (No.  739)  each  of 
cambric  and  Swiss,  costing  each  in  total  13.45.  They  are  the  same  pat- 
tern or  style  and  number,  each  containing  same  number  of  stitches  in  the 
embroidery,  are  the  same  width  of  cloth  and  identically  the  same  cost ; 
in  fact  are  alike  in  every  mercantile  sense,  except  one  is  embroidered 
on  cambric  cloth,  a  heavier  article  and  used  by  the  masses,  and  obe  em- 
broidered on  Swiss  cloth,  an  article  de  luxe*  As  shown  in  Article  A 
(annexed  list),  there  is  an  actual  difference  of  specific  duty  between  the 

*  G  and  A  are  sttmo  in  value  or  ouality .  ^ 
t  Irrefnilar  importation,  as  "  unnnished." 
;  Irregular  importation,  aa  "  finished." 
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Swiss  and  cambric  as  the  ratio  of  64  cents  (for  Swiss)  to  95f  cents  (for 
cambric),  a  diflference  of  66|  per  cent,  in  the  specific  duty. 

Under  ad  valorem,  the  duty  has  been  the  same  on  botb  Swiss  and 
cambric,  and  we  have  always  bought  them  and  sold  them  at  the  same 
price. 

(2)  Refer  to  Article  B.  Twenty-seven  yards  each  of  Swiss  and  cam- 
bric, value  each,  $9.72 ;  the  Swiss  pays  $1.82|  and  the  cambric  pays 
$2.82§  specific  duty;  difference  of  64^  per  cent.  Criticism  in  Article  1 
holds  good  here. 

(3)  Please  note  the  different  per  cent,  in  duty  between  the  lower  and 
higher  cost  of  goods  as  illustrated  in  Articles  A  and  F,  here  annexed : 

A.  Value  of  goods,  |3.45 ;  specifio  duty,  95$  cents,  equals t27|  per  cenl.  ad  valoFem. 
F.  Value  of  goods,  15.61 ;  specific  duty,  $1.11,  equals  19|-  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(4)  Among  the  difficulties  under  a  specific  or  a  mixed  specific  and  ad 
valorem  tariff  is  that  of  computing  the  actual  value  and  cost  until  these 
soods  are  on  our  counters  or  in  stock.  ' 

*  We  buy  these  goods  from  a  sample  4  to  6  inches  long,  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  be  delivered  following  December  or  January,  tinder  ad 
valorem  duty,  we  know  at  time  of  purchase  exactly  what  they  cost,  and 
hence,  by  having  samples  of  such  as  we  buy  delivered  from  two  to  three 
months  earlier  than  the  goods  are  delivered,  it  has  grown  to  be  an  uni- 
versal custom  for  all  who  sell  this  article  to  take  advance  orders,  and 
in  fact  statistics  show  that  we  sell  fully  one-half  of  the  total  amount  we 
import  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and  which  mode  of  doing 
this  business  has  proven  itself  of  greatest  convenience  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  By  this  you  will  see  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  figure  the 
cost  of  these  goodsbefore  having  them  in  stock.  Although  machinery  is  a 
factor,  manipulations  and  working  of  these  goods  depend  upon  manual 
labor.  The  same  pattern  of  embroidery  is  given  to  different  workmen. 
The  one  is  an  expert  and  careful ;  the  other,  the  reverse.  The  expert 
man  will  put  in  every  thread  and  cover  the  cloth  according  to  design ; 
the  other  will  hurry  his  work,  working  in  less  threads,  and  on  exauiiua- 
tioH  of  goods  apparently  is  the  same ;  and  on  a  single  piece  the  differ- 
ence when  thrown  on  the  scales  may  be  very  small,  but  as  we  often  buy 
from  one  to  three  hundred  pieces  of  same  number  and  several  pieces 
may  be  weighed  together  (even  if  total  weight  is  correct)  a  difference 
in  weight  may  occur. 

Suppose  the  work  of  the  less  expert  and  careful  man  has  been  given 
on  the  legalizeii  invoice,  and  such  weight  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  aver- 
age weights  per  piece,  and  the  case  containing  the  goods  made  by  the 
expert  is  sent  to  the  appraiser's  department,  a  discrepancy  in  weight 
appear  and  would  lead  to  innumerable  difficulties,  not  only  with  the 
officials  but  also  with  the  costing  of  these  goods,  and,  as  above  ex- 
plained, how  we  sell  these  goods,  viz,  sold  by  samples  before  received 
in  stock,  the  chaos  it  would  then  create  you  can  foresee. 

(5)  It  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  for  manufacturers  to  give  ue 
correct  weights  at  time  of  purchase;  for,  as  above  stated,  they  show  m 
but  from  4  to  6  inches  of  embroidery  at  time  of  selling.  Some  show  us, 
each,  from  10  to  50,000  samples  of  Haiitburgs  to  select  from..  They 
carry  no  stock,  and  do  not  make  up  full  pieces  in  making  their  samples. 
Why,  is  obvious,  as  a  piece  each  of  every  sample  would  in  itself  repre- 
sent a  large  stock  of  goods,  many  of  which  would  never  be  sold.  How 
could  the  manufacturer,  then,  at  time  of  selling  give  us  the  weight  ?  It 
would  and  could  only  be  an  approximation,  and  force  us  to  await  oui 
goods  in  stock  before  we  could  dare  to  offer  them  for  sale. 
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(G)  Hamburg  embroideries,  to  obtain  full  value  when  selling  them, 
mu6t  retain  all  their  original  feiUures,  paramount  of  which  is  Its  purity 
from  dirt  and  it8  attributes.  To  obtain  this  we  go  to  an  additionsiL 
expense  of  having  them  '<put  up''  in  various  manners.  Most  of  the 
narrow  embroideries  are  cut  in  strips,  the  ends  fastened  together,  thus 
forming  a  continuous  length  of  yards,  as  desired,  to  the  piece. 

The  embroidery  is  then  folded  on  a  cardboard:  between  thenpper 
and  next  f^ld  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  is  laid,  then  placed  in  a  cardboard 
or  heavy  paper  envelope,  with  an  opening  of  about  5  by  10  inches  to 
display  the  pattern,  which  pattern  is  concealed  by  another  sheet  of  tis- 
sue paper,  easily  removed,  all  of  which  is  done  to  protect  these  white 
goods  from  being  soiled. 

Other  and  wider  embroideries  are  encased  in  an  eiivelope  of  tissue 
paper,  sealed,  and  closed.  Each  and  every  piece  of  these  have  our  piu 
ticket  on  sdme,  are  tied  or  pinned  with  silk  ribbon,  and  the  folds  of  em- 
broidery are  fastened  with  silk  floss  to  hold  them  in  place,  and  a  siiei't 
of  tissue  paper  laid  between  upper  and  next  fold  to  display  th^  pattern 
to  better  advantage,  as  we  presume  it  is  not  the  intention  under  specitic 
duty  to  add  the  weight  of  all  these  articles  to  the  weight  of  the  Uamburiic 
Wbroidery;  and  such  presumption  being  correct,  we  resi^ectfnlly  caill 
your  attention  to  a  fact  which  would  cause  us  a  great  loss  of  money,  by 
destroying  the  mercantile  ap]>eaninces  of  many  pieces  of  goods,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  would,  perforce,  have  to  be  handled  by  the  IJuiteil 
Statt'S  appraisers  and  examiners,  to  wit:  To  obtain  an  average  weight, 
corroborating  legalised  invoice,  several  pieces  would  have  to  be  weighiHl 
at  same  time;  this  would  necesBitate,  on  goods  cnrded  and  enveloped,  the 
unwinding  from  the  cards,  thus  destroying  the  original  package,  and 
could  never  be  sold  except  as  damaged  goods.  The  same  efi'ect  will  lie 
brought  about  with  wider  goods  in  tissue-paper  envelopes.  To  get  at 
exact  weights  the  envelopes  would  be  totally  destroyed,  all  pins,  piu 
tickets,  ribbons,  silk  floss,  tissue  paper,  etc.,  removed,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  that  several  pieces  of  each  number  of  goods  would  be 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  also  incur  a  heavy  loss.' 


Articles. 

Article  A..  < 
Article  B..< 
Article  C..< 
Article  D..< 
Article  E.." 
Article  F..' 
Article  G..< 


Swiss. 


Na739;  72  yards,  at  4.8 cents,  $3.45 

Weighty  1  pound  6|  ounces ;  duty,  64  cents. 

Specific  duty,  18^g  per  cent 

No.  726 ;  90  yardii,  at  3.6  cents,  $3.24 

Weight,  1  pound  2^  ounces ;  duty,  52  cents. 

Specific  duty,  16,^  per  cent 

No.  774 ;  27  yards,  at  15  cents,  $4.05 

Weight,  1  pound  lOiounces;  duty,  73S cents 

Specific  duty,  18j»ft=^  per  cent. 

No.  1353  D;  27  yard  A,  at.  22.4  cents,  $6.05. .. 
Weight,  3  pounds  8|  ounces;  duty,  $1.59i. . 

Specific  duty,  26^  per  cent 

No.  1970 ;  27  yards,  at  36  cents,  $9.72 

Weight,  4  pounds  1  ounce ;  duty,  $1.82^ — 

Specific  duty,  18|f  {  per  cent 

No.  17000 ;  9  yards,  at  02  4  cents,  $5  61 

Weight,  1  pound  11^  ounces;  duty,  77^  cents 

Specific  duty,  14  per  cent 

No.  5002 ;  27  yardH,  at  24  cents,  $6.48 

Weight  2  pound'H  2^  ounees ;  duty,  96|  e^nts 
Specific  duty,  14^Va  per  cent 


CMnbrio. 


No.  789 ;  72  yards,  at  4.8  cents,  $3.45 

Weight,  2  pounds  20oQBoe«;  duty,  96|  cents. 

Specific  duty,  27f  per  cent  >  * 

No. 726;  90 yards, at  8.6  cents,  $8.24. 

Weight,  1  pound  9  ounces ;  duty,  70^  cents. 

Specific  duty,  21  A<^  per  cent. 

No.  774;  27  yards,  at  15  cento,  $4.05. 

Weight,  2  pounds  5^  ounces;  dnty,$1.04|. 

Specific  duty,  25|f  per  cent. 

No.  1353  D;  27  yards,  at  22.4  oenta.  $6.05. 

Weight,  5  pounds  7  ouncvs ;  dnty,  |E2.44|. 

Specific  doty,  40 J^  per  cent. 

No.  1970:  27  yiirds.  at  86  oent«,  $9.72. 

Weight,  6  pounds  4i  ounces ;  dnty,  $2.8S|. 

Speciflc  dnty,  2»A^  per  oeat. 

No.  17000:  9  yards,  at  62.4  oents,  $5.61. 

Weight,  2 pounds  7|  ounces ;  duty,  $1.11. 

Speciflc  duty,  19*  p<ir  cent. 

No.  5002 :  27  yai  ds.  at  24  cents.  $6.48. 

Weight,  3  poundH  7}  onnoos :  du^,  $1 .56|. 

Specific  duty,  84gVb  P«r  oeat 
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COLORED  SILK. 


Items. 


OOBt 

ConimLuion 


ToUl  . 


Cost 

48.2p«ro«.tdaty|«P«S5S-J:.«";»y. 
Commisaion    


ToUl  . 


COBt 

ia38perc.ntdatj[|^£J5SS»^:»-^y; 


Commiaaion 
Total 


TTncler 

Senate 

tariff. 


$0.21 
.0316 
.0820 
.021 


.3445 


.20 

as 

.338 
.12      I 


1.838 


10.00 

Lao 

.338 
LOO 


ItMna. 


C08t 

fiOper  cent. duty. 
CommiasioD 


XMTiff. 


*': 


Total. 


Coat 

50  per  cenudaty. 
Cooinilaaion 


Total. 


Coat 

60  per  centdaty.. 
CommiaaioD 


12.838 


Total. 


BLACK  SILK. 


Coat 

38|percent.doty{^«,PJ55u°"."'^: 
Commiaaion 


Total  . 


$L20 
.18 
.285 
.120 


1.785 


Coat 

50  per  centdaty., 
Cnmmiaaioo 

ToUl 


COTTON. 


Items. 


Senate  tariff. 


Preeent  a: 


Plnahea,  veWeta,  Telyeteena,  and  all  pile  fabrioa  com- 
pobed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 


10  cents  per  sqnare  yard  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


401 


27  Inches,  coat I^ 

«tp.rc.ntdut,....{»?p'^l-,7:::::;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::;:::;::::::::::::.-:.^^ 

Tetal 

This  will  advance  the  duty  on  corduroys,  cottoii  velvets,  etc.,  about  50  per  ooat. 
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